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AMERICAN   ELOQUENCE. 


JOHN   MARSHALL. 

John  Marshall,  tbe  most  illustrious  of  America's  Judges,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Colone 
Thomas  Marshall,  and  Mary  Keith,  his  wife.  He  was  born  on  tlie  twenty-fourth  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1755,  in  Germantown,  Fauquier  County,  Virginia,  His  youthful  days  were  passed  on 
the  family  estate,  where  he  acquired  the  rudiments  of  an  education,  under  the  instruction  of  his 
father.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  commenced  his  classical  studies  with  a  Mr.  Campbell,  with 
^hom  he  remained  a  year,  after  which  he  returned  to  his  home,  and  continued  his  studies  with 
a  8cotoh  gentleman,  who  had  been  inducted  as  pastor  of  the  parish,  and  resided  in  his  father^s 
family.  Here  he  made  rapid  progress,  but  on  the  expiration  of  a  year,  his  instructor  left  him  to 
his  own  unassisted  resources ;  and  his  subsequent  knowledge  of  the  classics  was  attained  with- 
out any  other  aid  than  his  grammar  and  dictionary.  In  the  literature  of  his  native  tongue  he 
continued  to  receive  the  assistance  of  his  father,  who  directed  his  studies,  and  contributed  to 
cherish  his  love  of  knowledge.  "It  is  to  this  circumstance,"  says  his  friend  and  associate,  "that 
we  are  mainly  to  attribute  that  decided  attachment  to  the  writers  of  the  golden  age  of  English 
literature,  which  at  all  times  he  avowed,  and  vindicated  with  a  glowing  confidence  in  its  impor- 
tance, arid  its  superior  excellence."  This  parental  care  and  attention  was  neither  lost  nor  forgot- 
ten. It  was  a  theme  on  which  Mr.  Marshall,  in  his  mature  years,  delighted  to  expatiate.  "My 
father,"  he  would  say,  "was  a  far  abler  man  than  any  of  his  sons.  To  him  I  owe  the  solid 
foundation  of  all  my  own  success  in  life." 

Mr.  Marshall  was  entering  upon  his  eighteenth  year,  when  the  difficulties  between  the 
Americim  colonies  and  Great  Britain  began  to  assume  a  threatening  aspect.  In  those  affairs  lie 
manifested  a  deep  interest.  Relinquishing  his  literary  labors,  he  devoted  himself  with  spirit 
and  energy  to  the  acquisition  of  military  knowledge,  and  to  the  difigent  study  of  the  politics  of 
the  day.  In  the  summer  of  1775,  he  was  chosen  a  lieutenant  in  a  company  of  minute-men,  and 
in  September  of  that  year  marched  against  Lord  Dunmore,  to  obstruct  that  officer's  progress 
through  the  lower  counties  of  Virginia.  Hearing  of  their  approach.  Lord  Dunmore  took  a  very 
judicious  position  on  the  north  side  of  Elizabeth  river,  at  the  great  bridge,  where  it  was  neces- 
sary for  the  provincials  to  cross  in  order  to  reach  Norfolk,  at  which  place  he  had  established 
himself  in  some  force.  Hero  he  erected  a  small  fort  on  a  piece  of  firm  ground,  surrounded  by  a 
marsh,  which  was  only  accessible  on  either  side  by  a  long  causeway.  The  American  troops 
took  post  within  cannon  shot  of  the  enemy,  in  a  small  village  at  the  south  dlid  of  the  causeway, 
across  which,  just  at  its  termination,  they  constructed  a  breastwork,  but  being  without  artillery, 
were  unable  to  make  any  attempt  upon  the  fort.  In  this  position  both  parties  continued  for  a 
few  days,  when  Lord  Dunmore,  participating  probably  in  that  contempt  for  the  Americans, 
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which  had  been  so  freelj  expressed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  ordered  Captain  Fordyce,  the 
commanding  officer  at  the  great  bridge,  though  inferior  in  numbers,  to  storm  the  works  of  the 
provincials.  Between  daybreak  and  sunrise,  this  officer,  at  the  head  of  about  sixty  grenadiers 
of  the  fourteenth  regiment,  who  led  the  column  of  the  enemy,  advanced  on  the  causeway,  with 
fixed  bayonets  against  the  breastwork.  The  alarm  was  immediately  given,  and  as  is  the  prac- 
tice with  raw  troops,  the  bravest  of  the  Americans  rushed  to  the  works,  where,  unmindful  of 
order,  they  kept  up  a  tremendous  fire  on  the  front  of  tlie  British  column.  Captain  Fordyce, 
though  received  so  warmly  in  front,  and  taken  in  flank,  by  a  small  body  of  men  who  were  col- 
lected by  Colonel  Stevens,  of  the  minute  battalion,  and  posted  on  an  eminence  something  more 
than  one  hundred  yards  to  the  left,  marched  up  under  this  terrible  fire  with  great  intrepidity, 
until  he  fell  dead  within  a  few  steps  of  the  breastwork.  The  colunm  immediately  broke,  but 
the  British  troops  being  covered  in  their  retreat  by  the  artillery  of  the  fort,  were  not  pursued. 
In  this  ill-judged  attack,  every  grenadier  is  said  to  have  been  killed  or  wounded,  while  the 
Americans  did  not  lose  a  single  man.  The  next  night  the  fort  was  evacuated.  The  provincial 
troops  proceeded  to  Norfolk,  and  Lord  Dunmore  found  it  necessary  to  take  refuge  on  board  his 
vessels,* 

In  July,  1776,  Mr.  Marshall  was  appointed  first  lieutenant  in  the  eleventh  regiment  of  the 
continental  troops,  and  in  the  following  winter,  he  marched  to  the  middle  States,  and  joined  the 
army  of  Washington.  In  the  spring  of  1777,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain,  and  re- 
mained in  that  character,  in  active  service,  until  the  close  of  the  year  1779.  lie  was  present  at 
the  battles  of  Gcrmantown,  Brandywine,  and  Monmouth,  and  was  one  of  that  heroic  band  of 
patriots  who  sufiered  the  severities  of  the  memorable  winter  at  Valley  Forge.  During  this 
period  he  often  acted  as  deputy  judge  advocate,  a  position  which  gave  him  an  extensive  ac- 
quaintance and  weighty  influence  with  the  officers  of  the  army,  by  whom  ho  was  greatly  beloved 
and  respected.  "It  was  during  his  performance  of  tlie  duties  of  judge  advocate,"  says  Judge 
Story,  "  that  he,  for  the  first  time  I  believe,  became  personally  acquainted  with  General  Wash- 
ington, and  I  am  sure,  with  colonel,  afterwards  General  Hamilton ;  for  both  of  whom,  it  needs 
scarcely  to  be  said,  he  always  entertained  the  deepest  respect,  and  whose  unreserved  friendship, 
at  a  subsequent  period  of  his  life,  he  familiarly  eiyoyed." 

Late  in  the  year  1779,  Mr.  Marshall  returned  to  Virginia,  and  commenced  a  course  of  study 
in  William  and  Mary  College,  attending  the  law  lectures  of  Chancellor  Wythe,  and  the  lectures 
on  natural  philosophy  of  President  (afterwards  Bishop)  Madison.  In  1780  he  received  a  license 
to  practise  law ;  and  soon  after  returned  to  the  army,  where  he  continued  actively  engaged 
until  after  Arnold^s  invasion  of  Virginia.  He  now  resigned  his  commission  and  returned  to  the 
prosecution  of  his  professional  studies ;  and  on  the  reopening  of  the  courts  of  law,  after  the  sur- 
render at  Yorktown,  commenced  practice,  in  which  he  soon  obtained  a  high  and  honorable  dis- 
tinction. In  1782  he  was  a  member  of  the  Virginia  legislature,  and  during  the  same  year 
occupied  a  seat  in  the  State  executive  council.  In  January,  1783,  he  married  Miss  Ambler,  of 
Richmond,  to  which  place  he  removed  shortly  after,  and  established  his  permanent  residence. 

The  duties  of  his  profession,  already  very  arduous,  and  rapidly  increasing,  impelled  him  to 
resign  his  position  in  the  State  council.  But  he  did  not  long  remain  out  of  public  life,  being 
almost  immediately  elected  to  the  Legislature  to  represent  his  native  county.  Here  he  con- 
tinued two  years,  when  he  was  again  returned  to  the  same  body  from  the  county  of  EichmoncL 
It  was  in  this  position  that  he  was  disciplined  to  tlie  "thorough  mastery  of  the  true  principles 
of  free  government."  "  My  immediate  entrance  into  the  State  legislature,"  said  he,  in  a  letter 
written  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  "  opened  to  my  ^riew  the  causes  which  had  been  chiefly 
instrumental  in  augmenting  these  sufierings  [meaning  of  the  army] ;  and  the  general  tendency 
of  state  politics  convinced  me  that  no  safe  and  permanent  remedy  could  be  found,  but  in  a  more 
efficient  and  better  organized  general  government." 

In  the  great  contest  which  arose,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  between  the  advocates  of 
an  efficient  general  government  and  the  supporters  of  the  State  sovereignties,  Virginia  took  a 
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prominent  part  In  her  legislative  halls,  the  question,  ^^  whether  the  Union  ought  to  he  oon- 
tinned  or  dissolved  hy  a  total  separation  of  the  States,  was  freely  discussed,  and  either  side  of  it 
was  maintained,  not  only  without  reproach,  hut  with  uncompromising  fearlessness  of  conse- 
quences. Here  Mr.  Marshall,  side  hy  side  with  Madison,  stood  forth  on  all  occasions  an  inflexi- 
hle  and  enlightened  advocate  for  union.  It  was  hero  that  he  learned  arid  practised  those 
profound  doctrines  of  rational,  limited,  constitutional  liberty,  from  which  ho  never  shrunk,  and 
to  which  he  resolutely  adhered  to  the  end  of  his  life.  *  ♦  *  it  was  hero  that  ho  learned  to 
love  the  Union  with  a  supreme,  unconquerable  love — a  lovo  which  was  never  cooled  by  neglect, 
or  alienated  by  disappointment:  a  love  which  survived  the  trials  of  adversity,  and  the  still  more 
dangerous  trials  of  prosperity :  a  love  which  faltered  uot,  fainted  not,  wearied  not  on  this  side 
the  grave.  ** 

In  1788,  Mr.  Marshall  was  a  member  of  the  Virginia  Convention,  assembled  for  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Federal  Constitution.  In  the  debates  of  that  body  ho  took  an  active  part.  Ilia 
speeches  on  the  power  of  taxation,  the  powers  of  the  judiciary,  and  that  on  the  power  over  the 
militia,  evince  many  of  those  sagacious  and  statesmanlike  views  which  characterized  his  subse- 
quent life.  After  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  he  was  elected  to  the  State  legislature,  where 
he  remained  until  1792,  wlien  he  once  more  returned  to  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  soon 
became  engaged  in  many  of  the  leading  causes  in  the  State  and  national  tribunals.  Again  in 
1795,  he  was  returned  to  the  State  legislature,  where  he  greatly  distinguislied  himself  by  his 
ability  and  power  in  the  discussions  relating  to  the  treaty  negotiated  by  Mr.  Jay. 

During  the  winter  of  1796,  he  visited  Philadelphia,  to  argue  an  important  case  before  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  It  was  during  this  sojourn  that  he  became  acquainted  with  many 
of  the  most  celebrated  men  of  the  northern  States,  who  were  then  in  Congress.  "  I  then  became 
ac^iuainted,^^  said  he,  "  with  Mr.  Cabot,  Mr.  Ames,  Mr.  Dexter,  and  Mr.  Sedgwick,  of  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  Wadsworth,  of  Connecticut,  and  Mr.  King,  of  Xew  York.  I  was  delighted  with  these  gen- 
tlemen. The  particular  subject,  the  British  Treaty,  which  introduced  me  to  their  notice,  was  at 
that  time  so  interesting,  and  a  Virginian  who  supported,  with  any  sort  of  reputation,  the  measures 
of  the  government,  was  such  a  vara  arw,  that  I  was  received  by  them  all  with  a  degree  of  kind- 
ness which  I  had  not  anticipated."  About  this  time  he  was  invited  by  "Washington  to  accept 
the  office  of  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  but  he  declined,  on  account  of  its  inteifor- 
ence  with  the  practice  of  his  profession.  lie  was  offered  the  position  of  Minister  to  France,  on 
the  recall  of  Mr.  Monroe.  This  he  also  declined.  '*  I  then  thought,"  said  he,  "  my  determina- 
tion to  remain  at  the  bar  unalterable.  My  situation  at  the  bar  appeared  to  me  to  be  more  inde- 
pendent, and  not  less  honorable  than  any  other ;  my  preference  for  it  was  decided." 

General  Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina,  who  was  subsequently  api>ointed  to  succeed  Mr.  Mon- 
roe, being  refused  an  audience  at  the  Court  of  France,  Mr.  Adams,  (who  was  then  President,) 
desirous  of  an  amicable  and  honorable  adjustment  of  the  differences  between  that  nation  and  his 
own  country,  in  1797,  appointed  Mr.  Marshall,  Mr.  Gerry,  and  General  Pinckney,  envoys  extra- 
ordinary to  France;  but  the  envoys  were  not  accredited,  and  in  the  summer  of  1798,  Mr. 
Marshall  returned  to  the  United  States.  The  next  year,  yielding  to  the  wislies  of  General 
Washington,  he  consented  to  become  a  candidate,  and  after  a  spirited  political  contest, 
was  elected  to  Congress.  His  services  in  the  memorable  session  of  the  winter  of  1799  and 
1800,  were  zealous  and  untiring.  His  masterly  speech  in  the  case  of  Tliomas  ifash  alias  Jona- 
than Bobbins,  delivered  during  tliis  session,  will  be  found  in  the  subsequent  pages  of  this 
volume. 

In  May,  1800,  he  was  appointed  by  President  Adams  to  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War,  but 
oefore  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  that  station,  he  was  transferred  to  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  State.  On  the  resignation  of  Chief  Justice  Ellsworth,  in  1801,  Mr.  Marshall  was  ap- 
pointed as  his  successor,  and  continued  on  the  bench  of  the  Supremo  Court  of  the  United  States, 
*'  with  increasing  reputation  and  unsullied  dignity,"  until  his  death,  on  the  sixth  day  of  July, 
1835. 

That  event  created  the  deepest  regret  in  the  public  mind  throughout  the  country.  Eulogies 
upon  Ids  character  and  judicial  services  were  pronounced  by  the  most  eminent  members  of  th« 
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profession  to  which  lie  belonged,  all  of  which  evince  the  highest  sentiments  of  respect  and  ad- 
miration. One  of  the  most  carefully  prepared  and  elaborate  of  these  was  a  discourse  delivered 
at  the  request  of  the  Suffolk  Bar,  at  Boston,  by  Mr.  Justice  Story,  which  has  been  freely  used  in 
the  preparation  of  this  sketch,  and  to  which  the  reader  is  referred,  as  the  best  and  most  com- 
plete estimate  of  his  life,  character,  and  services. 


•  ♦• 


THE  FEDERAL  CONSTITUTION.* 

Mr.  Marshall  delivered  the  following  speech,  gentleman,  Mr.  Henry,  has  said.*    He  has  ex- 

in  the  Virginia  Convention  for  the  ratilication  patiated  on  the  necessity  of  a  due  attention  to 

of  the  Federal  Constitution,  on  the  tenth  of  rlri'Vr!frf w?t7^«  c^^rtain  fundamental  prin- 

_        •-_„„     ,                y,         1    t      c           -I  ciples, from  which  8  free  people  onglit  never  to 

June,  1788,  tlie  preamble  and  the  first  and  depart..    I  concur  with  him  in  the  propriety  o' 

aecond  section  of  the  first  article  of  the  con-  the  observance  of  such  maxims.    They  are'  ne- 

stitation  being  under  consideration :  cessary  in  any  government,  but  more  essential 

to  a  democracy  than  to  any  other.    What  are 

Me.  Chaikmas:  I  conceive  that  the  object  **'«  f"^""**  max\m<io{  democracy?    A  striot 

of  the  discussion  now  before  us  is.  whether  de-  observance  of  justice  and  piil^ic  faith,  and  a 

mocracy  or  despotism  be  most  eligiMe.    I  am  ^^^i^Y  f  <»»eren<"«  *<>  virtue.    These  sir.  are  the 

sure  that  those  who  framed  thcsv.stera,  sub-  Pnnciplesot  a  good  government.    Lo  mischief, 

mitted  to  onr  investigation,  and  tlios'c  who  now  "5»  ""''fo'-tune,  ought  to  deter  us  from  a  strict 

support  it,  intend  the  establishment  and  seen-  ol>scjvanco  ot  .lustice  and  public  fuith.    Wou  d 

rity  of  tlie  former.    The  supporters  of  tlie  con-  *»  Heaven  that  these  principles  had  been  ob- 

rtitution  claim  the  title  of  being  firm  friends  of  '^fP'^  °n'|«''  '•'«  ?"•<•'«:"*  povernment  1    Had 

the  liberty  and  the  rights  of  liiankind.    Tliev  this  been  the  case,  the  Iriends  ot  liberty  wouhl 

sav  that  they  consider  it  as  the  best  means  of  ?»*  ^«,f  ;*'"'"*''  """^ *"  l""!*  ^*'t'' ,'*•    Can  wo 

protecting  lifnirty.    We,  sir,  idolize  democracy.  h*«^.*  *'>"*  y,"'  S"vermnent  is  founded  on  these 

Those  who  oppose  it  have  bestowed  culogiums  °l'«™^'  ,^!«^  J'>  i'^"^^"'^  *<>  the  eiyoyment 

on  monarchy.  We  prefer  this  system  to  any  ?^,rA T  *'"*^t""i"'"  "'f  "*•'''  ^T'',  T  "" 
monarchy,  because  we  are  c.mviVed  that  it  toW  "lat  aman  has  been,  by  an  act  of  Assem- 
lias  a  greater  tendenov  to  secure  our  liberty  !>'>'  "^^^'^  ""*  "^  e?'«t<:'nce  without  a  tnal  by 
and  promote  our  happiness.  We  admire  it,  be-  ^'""^l  witliout  examination,  without  being  con- 
causa  we  think  it  a  well  regulated  democracy:  ''•*'"!f<l  ^  «!"*  J^r't"  ""'j.^vitnes-^s,  with- 
it  is  recommended  to  the  gixKl  peo|.le  of  this  ?"*  "'«  ^"J'f^^  f  the  law  ot  the  land  ?  W  here 
country:  they  arc,  through  u^  to  declare  whe-  «  ""F  ^I'^tJ';  ^vhen  we  are  told  that  this  act 
ther  it  be  such  a  plan  of  g./vcrmncnt  as  will  ''"^  •'"''t;'"'';'^?;  ^•*^f  ">«, «'«  I'er«m  was  not  a 
establish  and  secnre  their  fri-edom.  Socrates  ?     M  hat  h.is  become  ot  the  worthy 

Permit  me  to  attend  tt  what  the  honorable  members  maxims  J  Is  this  one  ot  them?   Mial 

w  It  be  a  maxim  that  a  man  shall  be  deprived  ot 
his  life  without  the  benefit  of  law  ?    Shall  such 

•  So  general  was  tUo  conviction  tii»t  tho  public  welfare  *  deprivation  of  life  be  justified  by  answering, 

required  •  (roTrmmcnt  of  more  exu-nriTe  powers  than  that  the  man's  life  was  not  taken  serundniii 

tho«e  vested  in  tlie  General  OoTemmcnt  by  the  Articles  artem,_  because  he  was  a  bad  IIHint     Shall  it  be 

of  Confederation,  tluit  in  Muy,  iT>jT,  s  convention  composed  A  maxim  that  government  Ought  iiot  to  be  eni- 

of  delegstcs  from  all  the  States  In  the  I'nlon,  with  tlie  JKlwered  tO  protect  virtue  ? 

exception  of  Khode  Island,  assembieii  at  I'hiiadeipiiia,  to  The  honorable  member,  after  attemi)ting  to 

Ulio  the  sobject  Into  consideration.   This  convention  con-  vindicate  that  tyrannical  legislative  act  to  which 

tinned  its  seasiuns  with  closed  doors,  nnui  tho  seventeenth  I  have  been  alluding,  proceeded  to  take  a  view 

»f  the  following  Septemiwr,  when  tlie  Federal  Constitntion  of  the  dangers  to  wliich  this  country  is  exposed, 

was  promnlgsted.    The  convention  resolved,  "That  the  He  told  US  that  the  principal  danger  arose  from 

Constitntion  bo  laid  before  the  United  States,  in  Congress  a  government  which,  if  adopted,   would  give 

M«!mbied,  and  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  convention  that  away  the  Mississippi.    I  intended  to  proceed 

It  .houid  ancrwanls  be  submitted  to  a  convention  of  dele-  regularly,  bv  attending  to  the  clause  under  de- 

e,t,.s.  ch.»en  incnch  State  by  the  people  tliereoC  for  their  t,„,<j     ,,„(  f  ^„^^  ,„,,      t^  g„,„^  observations 

•wnt  and  ratineation; "  and  In  conform  ty  with  this  re-  ^.i,;^,,  ^^^^ ^^^^jj             ^^  ^^^^  impressions  on 

^.n.mendatioB,t„nKre«,on  he   wenty-elKhthofthesame  „„^  ^j^j,  unfavorible  to  the  plak  Upon  the 

month,  iiassvd  a  n&ulution  dln-ctiu;;  tlmt  tho  Con&titntion  4.11         tf                                   •      a.>      "^  •               1 

.i.«..i.i  > \  ..,K,«w*  I  ♦  «  «.  .,,1      4  K          11  1 1   «i  table.    Have  wo  no  navigation  m,  or  do  we 

•«»vorttl  States  of  tho  Uni»»n.   The  cvmrontlons  subjK'qnontly 

inMiMl,  iin'l  tlie  cxi>odlvncy  of  adopting  the  Constitution  •  See  tho  iipeeches  of  Patrick  Ilemy,  at  pages  13-89  of  tht 

ably  and  eloriueutly  dl»ciiiwed.  flrat  toIuido  of  thb  work. 
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derive  no  benefit  from,  the  Mississippi  ?  How 
fihall  we  retain  it?  By  retaining  that  weak 
government  which  has  hitherto  kept  it  from 
us  ?  Is  it  thus  that  we  shall  secure  that  navi- 
gation? Give  the  government  the  power  of 
retaining  it,  and  then  we  may  hope  to  derive 
actual  advantages  from  it.  Till  wo  do  this,  we 
cannot  expect  that  a  government  which  hitherto 
has  not  been  able  to  protect  it,  will  have  the 
power  to  do  it  hereatW.  llave  we  attended 
too  long  to  consider  whether  this  government 
would  be  able  to  protect  us  ?  Shall  we  wait  for 
further  proofs  of  its  inefficacy  ?  If  on  mature 
consideration,  the  constitution  will  be  found  to 
be  perfectly  right  on  the  subject  of  treaties, 
and  containing  no  danger  of  losing  that  navi- 
gation, will  he  still  object  ?  Will  he  object  be- 
cause eight  States  are  unwilling  to  part  with  it  ? 
This  is  no  good  ground  of  objection. 

He  then  stated  the  necessity  and  probability 
of  obtaining  amendments.  This  we  ought  to 
postpone  untU  we  come  to  that  clause,  and 
make  up  our  minds  whether  there  be  any  thing 
unsafe  in  this  system.  He  conceived  it  impos- 
sible to  obtain  amendments  after  adopting  it. 
If  he  was  right,  does  not  his  own  argument 
prove  that  in  his  own  conception,  previous 
amendments  cannot  be  had  ?  for,  sir,  if  subse- 
quent amendments  cannot  be  obtainecl,  shall  we 
get  amendments  before  we  ratify  ?  The  reasons 
against  the  latter  do  not  apply  against  the  for- 
mer. There  are  in  this  State,  and  in  every 
State  in  the  Union,  many  who  are  decided  ene- 
mies of  the  Union.  Reflect  on  the  probable 
conduct  of  such  men.  What  will  they  do? 
They  will  bring  amendments  which  are  local 
in  their  nature,  and  which  they  know  will  not 
be  accepted.  What  security  have  we  that  other 
States  will  not  do  the  same.  We  are  told  that 
many  in  the  States  were  violently  opposed  to 
it.  They  are  more  mindful  of  local  interests. 
They  will  never  propose  such  amendments  as 
they  think  would  be  obtained.  Disunion  will 
be  their  object.  This  will  be  attained  by  the 
proposal  of  unreasonable  amcndmontd.  This, 
sir,  though  a  strong  cause,  is  not  the  only  one 
that  will  militate  against  previous  amendments. 
Look  at  the  comparative  temper  of  this  country 
now,  and  when  the  late  Federal  Convention 
met.  We  had  no  idea  then  of  any  particular 
system.  The  formation  of  the  most  perfect 
plan  was  our  object  and  wish.  It  was  imagined 
that  the  States  would  accede  to,  and  be  pleased 
with,  the  proposition  tliat  would  be  made  them. 
Consider  the  violence  of  opinions,  the  prejudices 
and  animosities  which  have  been  since  imbibed. 
Will  not  these  operate  greatly  against  mutual 
concessions,  or  a  friendly  concurrence?  This 
will,  however,  be  taken  up  more  properly  an- 
other time.  He  says,  we  wish  to  have  a  strong, 
energetic,  powerful  government.  We  contend 
for  a  well-regulated  democracy.  He  insinuates 
that  the  power  of  the  government  has  been 
enlarged  by  the  convention,  and  that  we  may 
apprehend  it  will  be  enlarged  by  others.  The 
convention  did  not,  in  fact,  assume  any  power. 


They  have  proposed  to  our  consideration,  a 
scheme  of  government  which  they  thought  ad- 
visable. We  are  not  bound  to  adopt  it,  if  we 
disapprove  of  it.  Had  not  every  individual  in 
this  community  a  right  to  tender  that  scheme 
which  he  thought  most  conducive  to  the  wel- 
fare of  his  country  ?  Have  not  several  gentle- 
men already  demonstrated  that  the  convention 
did  not  exceed  their  powers  ?  But  the  Congresa 
have  the  power  of  making  bad  laws,  it  seems. 
The  Senate,  with  the  President,  ho  informs  us, 
may  make  a  treaty  which  shall  be  disadvan- 
tageous to  us ;  and  that,  if  they  be  not  good 
men,  it  will  not  be  a  good  constitution.  I  shall 
ask  the  worthy  member  only,  if  the  people  at 
large,  and  they  alone,  ought  to  make  laws  and 
treaties.  Has  any  man  this  in  contemplation  ? 
You  canLot  exercise  the  powers  of  government 
personally  yourselves.  You  must  trust  to  agents, 
if  so,  will  you  dispute  giving  them  the  power  of 
acting  for  you,  from  an  existing  possibility  that 
they  may  abuse  it  ?  As  long  as  it  is  impossible 
for  you  to  transact  your  business  in  person,  if 
you  repose  no  confidence  in  delegates,  because 
there  is  a  possibility  of  their  abusing  it,  you 
can  have  no  government;  for  the  power  of 
doing  good  is  inseparable  from  that  of  doing 
somo  evil. 

Wo  umy  derive  from  Holland  lessons  very 
beneficial  to  ourselves.  Happy  that  country 
which  can  avail  itself  of  the  misfortunes  of 
others — which  can  gain  knowledge  from  that 
source  without  fatal  experience!  What  has 
produced  the  late  disturbances  in  that  country  ? 
The  want  of  such  a  government  as  is  on  your 
table,  and  having  in  some  measure,  such  a  one 
as  you  are  about  to  part  with.  Tho  want  of 
proper  powers  in  the  government,  the  conse* 
quent  deranged  and  relaxed  administration,  the 
violence  of  contending  parties,  and  inviting 
foreign  powers  to  interpose  in  their  disputes, 
have  subjected  them  to  all  the  mischiefs  which 
have  interrupted  their  harmony.  I  cannot  ex- 
press my  astonisliMcnt  at  his  high-colored 
eulogium  on  such  a  government.  Can  any 
thing  be  more  dissimilar  than  the  relation  be- 
tween the  British  government  and  the  colonies, 
and  the  relation  between  Congress  and  the 
States?  AVe  were  not  represented  in  Parlia- 
ment. Here  we  are  represented.  Arguments 
which  prove  the  impropriety  of  being  taxed  by 
Britain,  do  not  hold  against  the  exercise  of 
taxation  by  Congress. 

Let  me  pay  attention  to  tho  observation  of 
the  gentleman  who  was  last  up,  that  the  power 
of  taxation  ought  not  to  be  given  to  Congress. 
This  subject  requires  tho  undivided  attention 
of  this  House.  This  power  I  think  essentially 
necessary  ;  for  without  it  there  will  be  no  effi- 
ciency in  the  government.  We  have  had  e 
sufiicient  demonstration  of  tho  vanity  of  de- 
pending on  requisitions.  How,  then,  can  the 
general  government  exist  without  this  i)Ower? 
The  possibility  of  its  being  abused  is  urged  as 
an  argument  against  its  expediency.  To  very 
little  purpose  did  Virginia  discover  the  defects 
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in  the  old  system ;  to  little  purpose,  indeed,  did 
she  propose  iinprovements ;  and  to  no  purposes 
13  this  plan  constructed  for  the  promotion  of 
our  happiness,  if  we  refuse  it  now,  because  it 
is  possible  that  it  may  bo  abused.  The  con- 
federation has  nominal  powers,  but  no  means 
to  carry  them  into  effect  If  a  system  of  gov- 
ernment were  devised  by  more  than  human  in- 
telligence, it  would  not  be  effectual  if  the  means 
were  not  adequate  to  the  power.  All  delegated 
powers  are  liable  to  be  abused.  Arguments 
drawn  from  this  source  go  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  government,  and  in  recommendation  of 
anarchy.  The  friends  of  the  constitution  are 
as  tenacious  of  liberty  as  its  enemies.  They 
wish  to  give  no  power  that  will  endanger  it. 
They  wish  to  give  the  government  powers  to 
secure  and  protect  it.  Our  inquiry  here  must 
be,  whether  tlie  power  of  taxation  be  necessary 
to  perform  the  objects  of  the  constitution,  and 
whether  it  be  safe,  and  as  well  guarded  as  hu- 
man wisdom  can  do  it.  What  are  the  objects 
of  the  national  government?  To  protect  the 
United  States,  and  to  promote  tlio  general  wel- 
fare. Protection,  in  time  of  war,  is  one  of  its 
principal  objects.  Until  mankind  sliall  cease 
to  have  ambition  and  avarice,  wars  will  arise. 

The  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  people 
depend  on  the  performance  of  these  great  and 
important  duties  of  the  general  government. 
Can  these  duties  be  performed  by  one  State  ? 
Can  one  State  protect  us,  and  promote  our  hap- 
piness? The  honorable  gentleman  who  has 
gone  before  me,  Governor  Randolph,  has  shown 
that  Virginia  cannot  do  these  things.  ♦  How, 
then,  can  they  be  done  ?  By  the  national  gov- 
ernment only.  Shall  we  refuse  to  give  it  power 
to  do  them?  We  are  answered,  that  the 
jwwers  may  bo  abused ;  that,  though  the  Con- 
gress may  promote  our  happiness,  yet  they  may 
?)rostitute  their  powers  to  destroy  our  liberties. 
This  goes  to  the  destruction  of  all  confidence  in 
agents.  Would  you  believe  that  men  who  had 
merited  your  highest  confidence  would  deceive 
you?  Woidd  you  trust  them  again  after  one 
deception?  Why  then  hesitate  to  trust  the 
general  government  ?  The  object  of  our  inquiry 
is.  Is  the  power  necessary,  and  is  it  guarded  ? 
There  must  be  men  and  money  to  protect  us. 
How  are  armies  to  be  raised?  Must  we  not 
have  money  for  that  purpose  i  But  the  honor- 
able gentleman  says  that  we  need  not  be  afraid 
of  war.  Look  at  history,  which  has  been  so 
often  quoted.  Look  at  tlie  great  volume  of 
human  nature.  They  will  foretell  you  that  a 
defenceless  country  cannot  be  secure.  The 
nature  of  man  forbids  us  to  conclude  that  we 
are  in  no  danger  from  war.  The  passions  of 
men  stimulate  them  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
weakness  of  others.  The  powers  of  Europe 
are  jealous  of  us.  It  is  our  interest  to  watch 
their  conduct,  and  guard  against  them.  They 
must  be  pleased  with  our  disunion.    If  we  in- 

*  Stte  the  spec'ch  of  OoTernor  JEUndolpli,  at  page  145  of 
tht  flrst  volume  of  tbia  work. 


vite  them  by  our  weakness  to  attack  na,  wili 
they  not  do  it?  If  we  add  debility  to  our 
present  situation,  a  partition  of  America  may 
take  place. 

It  is,  then,  necessary  to  give  the  government 
that  power,  in  time  of  peace,  which  the  neces- 
sity of  war  will  render  indispensable,  or  else 
we  sliall  bo  attiicked  unprepared.  The  experi- 
ence of  the  world,  a  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture, and  our  own  particular  experience,  will 
conlirm  this  truth.  When  danger  shall  come 
upon  us,  may  wo  not  do  what  we  were  on  the 
I)oint  of  doing  once  already — that  is,  appoint  a 
dictator?  Were  those  who  are  now  friends  to 
this  constitution  less  active  in  the  defence  of 
liberty,  on  that  trying  occasion,  than  those  who 
oppose  it?  When  foreign  dangers  come,  may 
not  the  fear  of  immediate  destruction,  by 
foreign  enemies,  impel  us  take  a  most  dangerous 
step?  Where,  then,  will  be  our  safety?  We 
may  now  regulate  and  frame  a  plan  that  will 
enable  us  to  rej)el  attacks,  and  render  a  recur- 
rence to  dangerous  expedients  unnecessary.  If 
we  be  prepared  to  defend  ourselves,  there  will 
be  little  inducement  to  attack  us.  But  if  we 
defer  giving  the  necessary  power  to  the  general 
government  till  the  moment  of  danger  arrives, 
we  shall  give  it  then,  and  wi;h  an  unsparing 
hand.  Aujerica,  like  other  natitr^,  may  be  ex- 
I)osed  to  war.  The  propriety  of  giving  this 
power  will  be  proved  by  the  history  of  the 
world,  and  particularly  of  mo<lorn  republics. 
I  defy  you  to  produce  a  single  instance  where 
requisitions  on  several  individual  States,  com- 
posing a  confederacy,  have  been  honestly  com- 
plied with.  Did  gentlemen  expect  to  see  such 
punctuality  complied  with  in  America?  If 
they  did,  our  own  experience  shows  the  con- 
tra r  v. 

• 

We  are  told  that  the  confederation  carried 
us  through  the  war.  Had  not  the  enthusiasm 
of  liberty  insi)ired  us  with  unanimity,  that  sys- 
tem would  never  have  carried  us  through  it. 
It  would  have  been  much  sooner  terminated 
had  that  government  been  possessed  of  due  en- 
ergy. The  inability  of  Congress,  and  the  fail- 
ure of  States  to  comply  with  the  constitutional 
requisitions,  rendered  our  resistance  less  effi- 
cient than  it  might  have  been.  Tlie  weakness 
of  that  government  caused  troops  to  be  against 
us  which  ought  to  have  been  on  our  side,  and 
prevented  all  resources  of  the  comnumity  from 
being  called  at  once  into  action.  The  extreme 
readiness  of  the  people  to  make  their  utmost 
exertions  to  ward  off  solely  the  pressing  danger, 
supplieil  the  i)lace  of  requisitions.  Wlien  they 
came  solely  to  be  depended  on,  their  inutility 
was  fully  discovered.  A  bare  sense  of  duty,  oi 
a  regard  to  propriety,  is  too  feeble  to  induce 
men  to  comply  with  obligations.  We  deceive 
ourselves  if  we  expect  any  efficacy  from  these. 
If  requisitions  will  not  avail,  the  government 
must  have  the  sinews  of  war  some  other  way. 
Requisitions  cannot  be  effectual.  They  will  be 
productive  of  delay,  and  will  ultimately  be  in- 
efficient    By  direct  taxation,  the  necessities 
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of  the  government  will  be  supplied  in  a  peacea- 
ble manner,  withont  irritating  the  minds  of  the 
people.  But  requisitions  cannot  be  rendered 
efficient  without  a  civil  war — ^without  great  ex- 
pense of  money,  and  the  blood  of  our  citizens. 
Are  there  any  other  means?  Yes,  that  Con- 
gress shall  apportion  the  respective  quotas  pre- 
viously, and  if  not  complied  with  by  the  States, 
that  tJien  this  dreaded  power  shall  be  ejercised. 
The  operation  of  this  has  been  described  by  the 
gentleman  who  opened  the  debate.  lie  can- 
not be  answered.  This  great  objection  to  that 
system  remains  unanswered.  Is  there  no  other 
argument  which  ought  to  have  weight  with  us 
on  this  subject?  Delay  is  a  strong  and  pointed 
objection  to  it. 

We  are  told  by  the  gentleman  who  spoke 
last,  that  direct  taxation  is  unnecessary,  because 
we  are  not  involved  in  war.  This  admits  the 
propriety  of  recurring  to  direct  taxation  if  we 
were  engaged  in  war.  It  has  not  been  proved 
that  we  have  no  dangers  to  apprehend  on  this 
point.  What  will  be  the  consequence  of  the 
system  proposed  by  the  worthy  gentleman? 
Suppose  the  States  should  refuse  ? 

The  worthy  gentleman  who  is  so  pointedly 
opposed  to  the  constitution,  proposes  remon- 
strances. Is  it  a  time  for  Congress  to  remon- 
strate or  compel  a  compliance  with  requisitions, 
when  the  whole  wisdom  of  the  Union,  and  the 
power  of  Congress  are  opposed  to  a  foreign 
i»nemy?  Another  alternative  is,  that,  if  the 
^tates  shall  appropriate  certain  funds  for  the 
use  of  Congress,  Congress  shall  not  lay  direct 
taxes.  Suppose  the  funds  appropriated  by  the 
States,  for  the  use  of  Congress,  should  be  inad- 
equate ;  it  will  not  be  determined  whether  they 
be  insufficient  till  after  the  time  at  which  the 
)uota  ought  to  have  been  paid ;  and  then,  after 
3o  long  a  delay,  the  means  of  procuring  money, 
which  ought  to  have  been  employed  in  the^rst 
instance,  must  be  recurred,  to.  May  they  not 
be  amused  by  such  ineffectual  and  temporizing 
alternatives  from  year  to  year,  until  America 
shall  be  enslaved?  The  failure  in  one  State 
will  authorize  a  failure  in  another.  The  calcu- 
lation in  some  States  that  others  will  fail,  will 
produce  general  failures.  This  will,  also,  be 
ittended  with  all  the  expenses  which  we  are 
wxious  to  avoid.  What  are  the  advantages  to 
induce  ns  to  embrace  this  system?  If  they 
mean  that  requisitions  should  be  complied  with, 
it  will  be  the  same  as  if  Congress  had  the  power 
jf  direct  taxation.  The  same  amount  will  be 
paid  by  the  people. 

It  is  objected,  that  Congress  will  not  know 
low  to  lay  taxes,  so  as  to  be  easy  and  conven- 
ent  for  the  people  at  large.  Let  us  pay  strict 
ittention  to  this  objection.  If  it  appears  to  bo 
:otally  without  foundation,  the  necessity  of 
evying  direct  taxes  will  obviate  what  the  gen- 
leman  says ;  nor  will  there  be  any  color  for 
-efusing  to  grant  the  power. 

The  objects  of  direct  taxes  are  well  under- 
itood :  they  are  but  few ;  what  are  they  ?  Lands, 
davea,  stock  of  all  kinds,  and  a  few  other  arti- 


cles of  domestic  property.     Can  you  believe 
that  ten  men,  selected  from  all  parts  of  the 
State,  chosen  because  they  know  the  situation 
of  the  people,  ^vill  be  unable  to  determine  so  as 
to  make  the  tax  equal  on,  and  convenient  for, 
the  people  at   large?    Does  any  man  believe 
that  they  would  lay  the  tax  without  the  aid 
of  other  information  besides  their  own  know- 
ledge, when  they  know  that  the  very  object 
for  which  they  are  elected  is  to  lay  the  taxes  in 
a  judicious  and  convenient  manner  ?    If  they 
wish  to  retain  the  affections  of  the  people  at 
large,  will  they  not  inform  themselves  of  every 
circumstance  that  can  throw  light  on  the  sub- 
ject ?    Ilave  they  but  one  source  of  informa- 
tion?    Besides    their  own    experience— their 
knowledge  of  what  will  suit  their  constituents 
— they  will  have  the  benefit  of  the  knowledge 
and  experience  of  the  State  legislature.    They 
will  see  in  what  manner  the  legislature  of  Vir- 
ginia collects  its  taxes.     Will  they  be  unable 
to  follow  their  example  ?    The  gentlemen  who 
shall  he  delegated  to  Congress  will  have  every 
source  of  information  that  the  legislatures  of 
the  States  can  have,  and  can  lay  the  taxes  as 
equally  on  the  people,  and  with  as  little  oppres- 
sion as  they  can.     If,  then,  it  be  admitted  that 
they  can  understand  how  to  lay  them  etiually 
and  conveniently,  are  we  to  admit  that  they 
will  not  do  it^  but  that  in  violation  of  every 
princij>le  that  ought  to  govern  men,  they  will 
lay  them   so  as  to  oppress  us  ?     AVhat  benefit 
will  they  have  by  it?    Will  it  be  promotive  of 
their  re-election  ?     Will  it  be  by  wantonly  im- 
posing hardships  and  difficulties  on  the  people 
at  large,  that  they  will  promote  their  own  in- 
terest, and  secure  their  re-election  ?     To  me  it 
appears  incontrovertible  that  they  will  settle 
them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  easy  for  the 
people.     Is  the  system  so  organized  as  to  make 
taxation  dangerous?    I  shall    not    go  to  the 
various  checks  of  the  government,  but  examine 
whether  the  immediate  representation  of  the 
people  be  well  constructed.     I  conceive  its  or- 
ganization to  be  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  the 
warmest  friend  of  freedom.     No  tiix  can  be 
laid  without  the  consent  of  the  Uouse  of  Re- 
presentatives.    If  there  be  no  imi)ropriety  in 
the  mode  of  electing  the  representatives,  can 
any  danger  be  apprehended  ?    They  are  elected 
by  those  who  can  elect  representatives  in  the 
Stater  legislature.    IIow  can  the  votes  of  the 
electors  be  influenced?     By  nothing  but  the 
character  and  conduct  of  the  man  they  vote 
for.     What  object  can  influence  them  when 
about  choosing  him?    They  have  nothing  to 
direct  them  in  the*choice  but  their  own  gopd. 
Have  you  not  as  pointed  and  strong  a  security 
as  you  can  possibly  have  ?    It  is  a  mode  that 
seems  an  impossibility  of  being  corrupted.    If 
they    are   to    be    chosen    for    their    wisdom, 
virtue,  integrity,  what  inducement  have  they 
to  infringe    on  our  freedom?      We  are   told 
that  they  may  abuse  their  power.    Are  there 
strong    motives    to  prompt    them    to   abuse 
it?     Will    not    such    abuse    militate    against 
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their  own  interest  ?  Will  not  thej  and  their 
friends  feel  the  effects  of  iniquitous  measures  ? 
Does  the  representative  remain  in  office  for  life  ? 
Does  he  transmit  his  title  of  representative  to 
his  son  ?  Is  he  secured  from  the  burden  im- 
posed on  the  community  ? 

To  procure  their  re-election,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  them  to  confer  with  the  people  at  large, 
and  convince  them,  that  the  taxes  laid  are  for 
their  good.  If  I  am  able  to  judge  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  power  of  taxation  now  before  us  is 
wisely  conceded,  and  the  representatives  are 
wisely  elected. 

The  honorable  gentleman  said  that  a  govern- 
ment should  ever  depend  on  the  affections  of 
the  people.  It  must  be  so.  It  is  the  best  sup- 
port it  can  have.  This  government  merits  the 
confidence  of  tbe  people,  and,  I  make  no  doubt, 
will  have  it.  Then  he  informed  us  again  of  the 
disposition  of  Spain  w^ith  respect  to  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  the  conduct  of  the  government  with 
regard  to  it.  To  the  debility  of  the  confedera- 
tion alone  may  justly  be  imputed  every  cause 
of  complaint  on  this  subject.  Whenever  gen- 
tlemen will  bring  forward  their  objections,  I 
trust  we  can  prove  that  no  danger  to  the  navi- 
gation of  that  river  can  arise  from  the  adoption 
of  this  constitution.  I  beg  those  gentlemen 
that  may  bo  affected  by  it,  to  suspend  their 
judgment  till  they  hear  it  discussed.  Will, 
bays  he,  the  adoption  of  this  constitution  pay 
our  debts?  It  will  cora])el  the  States  to  pay 
their  quotas.  Without  this,  Virginia  will  be 
unable  to  ])ay.  Unless  all  the  States  pay,  she 
cannot.  Tliough  the  States  will  not  coin  money, 
(as  we  are  told,)  yet  this  government  will  bring 
forth  and  proportion  all  the  strength  of  tlie 
Union.  That  economy  and  industry  are  essen- 
tial to  our  happiness,  will  be  denied  by  no  man. 
But  the  present  government  will  not  add  to  our 
industry.  It  takes  away  the  incitements  to  in- 
dustry, by  rendering  property  insecure  «jid  un- 
protected. It  is  the  paper  on  your  table  that 
will  promote  and  encourage  industry.  New 
Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island  have  rejected  it, 
he  tells  us.  New  Hampshire,  if  my  informa- 
tion be  right,  will  cerUiinly  adopt  it.  The 
report  spread  in  this  country,  of  which  I  have 
heard,  is,  that  the  representatives  of  that  State 
having,  on  meeting,  found  they  were  instructed 
to  vote  against  it,  returned  to  their  constituents 
without  determining  the  question,  to  convince 
them  of  their  being  mistaken,  and  of  the  pro- 
priety of  adopting  it. 

The  extent  of  the  country  is  urged  as  another 
objection,  as  being  too  great  for  a  rei>ublican 
government.  This  objection  hiis  been  handed 
from  author  to  author,  and  has  been  certainly 
misunderstood  and  misapplied.  To  what  does 
it  owe  its  source  ?  To  observations  and  criti- 
ci>ms  on  governments,  where  representation 
did  not  exit*t.  As  to  the  legislative  power,  was 
it  ever  siippose<l  inadequate  to  any  extent? 
Extent  of  country  may  render  it  difficult  to 
exe<Mite  the  laws,  but  not  to  legb*late.  Extent 
uf  country  does  not  extend  the  power.     What 


will  be  sufficiently  energetic  and  operative  in  i 
small  territory,  wiU  be  feeble  when  extended 
over  a  wide-extended  country.  The  gentleman 
tells  us  tliere  are  no  checks  in  this  plan.  What 
has  become  of  his  enthusiastic  eulogium  on  the 
American  spirit  ?  We  should  find  a  check  and 
control,  when  oppressed  from  tliat  source.  In 
this  country,  there  is  no  exclusive  personal 
stock  of  interest.  The  interest  of  the  commu- 
nity is  blended  and  inseparably  connected  with 
that  of  the  individual.  When  he  promotes  his 
own,  he  promotes  that-  of  the  community. 
When  we  consult  the  common  good,  we  con- 
sult our  own.  When  he  desires  such  checks  as 
these,  he  will  find  them  abundantly  here. 
They  are  the  best  checks.  What  has  become 
of  his  eulogium  on  the  Virginia  constitution  ? 
Do  the  checks  in  this  plan  appear  less  excellent 
than  those  of  the  constitution  of  Virginia  ?  If 
the  checks  in  the  constitution  be  compared  to 
the  checks  in  the  Virginia  constitution,  he  will 
find  the  best  security  in  tlie  former. 

The  temple  of  liberty  was  complete,  said  he, 
wlien  the  people  of  England  said  to  their  king, 
that  he  was  their  servant.  What  are  we  to 
learn  from  this?  Shall  we  embrace  such  a 
system  as  that  ?  Is  not  liberty  secure  with  us, 
where  the  people  hold  all  powers  in  their  own 
hands,  and  delegate  them  cautiously,  for  short 
periods,  to  their  servants,  who  are  accountable 
for  the  smallest  mal-administration  ?  Where  is 
the  nation  that  can  boast  greater  security  than 
we  do  ?  We  want  only  a  system  like  the  paper 
before  you,  to  strengthen  and  perpetuate  this 
securitv. 

The  honorable  gentleman  has  asked  if  there 
be  any  safety  or  freedom,  when  we  give  away 
the  sword  and  the  purse.  Shall  the  people  at 
large  hold  the  sword  and  the  purse  without  the 
interposition  of  their  representatives  ?  Can  the 
whole  aggregate  community  act  personally? 
I  apprehend  that  every  gentleman  will  see  tho 
impossibility  of  this.  Must  they,  then,  not  trust 
them  to  others  ?  To  whom  are  they  to  trust 
them,  but  to  their  representatives,  who  are  ac- 
countable for  their  conduct?  He  represents 
secrecy  as  unnecessary,  and  produces  the  British 
government  as  a  proof  of  its  inutility.  Is  there 
no  secrecy  there?  When  deliberating  on  tho 
propriety  of  declaring  war,  or  on  military  ar- 
rangements, do  they  deliberate  in  the  open 
fields?  No,  sir.  The  British  goveniment  af- 
fords secrecy  when  necessary,  .and  so  ought 
eveiy  government.  In  this  plan,  secrecy  is 
only  used  when  it  would  be  fatal  and  pernicious 
to  publish  the  schemes  of  government.  We 
are  threatened  with  tho  loss  of  our  liberties  by 
tlie  possible  abuse  of  power,  notAvithstanding 
the  maxim,  that  those  who  give  may  take  away. 
It  is  the  people  that  give  power,  and  can  take 
it  back.  What  shall  restrain  them  ?  Tliey  are 
the  masters  who  give  it,  and  of  whom  their 
servants  hold  it. 

He  then  argues  against  the  system,  because  it 
does  not  resemble  the  British  government  in 
this — that  the  same  power  that  de<:lares  war  has 
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M>t  the  means  of  carrying  it  on.  Are  the  people 
►f  England  more  secure,  if  the  Commons  have 
lo  voice  in  declaring  war?  or  are  we  less  secure 
»y  having  the  Senate  joined  with  the  President? 
t  is  an  absurdity,  says  the  worthy  member, 
hat  the  same  man  should  obey  two  masters, 
hat  the  same  collector  should  gather  taxes  for 
he  general  government  and  the  State  legislature. 
Vre  they  not  both  the  servants  of  the  people  ? 
Ire  not  Congress  and  the  State  legislature  the 
^nts  of  the  people,  and  are  they  not  to  con- 
ult  the  good  of  the  people  ?  May  not  this  be 
ffected  by  giving  the  same  oflficer  the  collection 
if  both  taxes  ?  He  tells  you  that  it  is  an  ab- 
urdity  to  adopt  before  you  amend.  Is  the 
►bject  of  your  adoption  to  amend  solely  ?  The 
objects  of  your  adoption  are  union,  safety 
igainst  foreign  enemies,  and  protection  against 
action — against  whai  has  been  the  destruction 
»f  all  republics.  These  impel  you  to  its  adop- 
ion.  It"  you  adopt  it,  what  shall  restrain  you 
rom  amending  it,  i^  in  trying  it,  amendments 
hall  be  found  necessary  ?  The  government  is 
lot  supported  by  force,  but  depending  on  our  free 
rill.  AVheu  experience  shall  show  us  any  in- 
onveniences,  we  can  then  correct  it.  But 
intil  we  have  experience  on  the  subject,  amend- 
aents  as  well  as  the  constitution  itself,  are  to 
ry.  Let  us  try  it,  and  keep  our  hands  free  to 
hange  it  when  necessary.  If  it  be  necessary 
o  change  government,  let  us  change  that  gov- 
mment  which  has  been  found  to  be  defective, 
"he  difficulty  we  find  in  amending  tlie  confed- 
ration  will  not  be  found  in  amending  this  con- 
titution.  Any  amendments,  in  the  system 
lefore  you,  will  not  go  to  a  radical  cliango ;  a 
(lain  way  is  pointed  out  for  the  purpose.  All 
v\]l  be  interested  to  change  it,  and  therefore 
U  exert  themselves  in  getting  the  change, 
.'here  is  such  a  diversity  of  sentiment  in  human 
Qinds,  that  it  is  impossible  we  shall  ever  concur 
u  one  system  till  we  try  it.  The  power  given 
o  the  general  govemment  over  the  time,  place, 
,nd  manner  of  election,  is  also  strongly  objected 
o.  "When  we  come  to  that  clause,  we  can 
>rove  it  is  highly  necessary,  and  not  dangerous. 
The  worthy  member  has  concluded  his  ob- 
ervations  by  many  eulogiums  on  the  British 
onstitution.  It  matters  not  to  us  whether  it 
»e  a  wise  one  or  not.  I  think  that,  for  America 
,t  least,  the  government  on  your  table  is  very 
Quch  superior  to  it.  I  ask  you  if  your  House 
f  Representatives  would  be  better  than  it  is, 
f  a  hundredth  part  of  the  people  were  lo  elect 
,  majority  of  them.  Jf  your  Senators  were 
or  lile,  would  they  be  more  agreeable  to 
ou  ?  If  your  President  were  not  accountable 
o  you  for  his  conduct, — if  it  were  a  constitu- 
ional  maxim,  that  he  could  do  no  wrong, — 
f  ould  you  be  safer  than  you  are  now  ?  If  you 
an  answer,  Yes,  to  these  questions,  then  adopt 
lie  British  constitution.  If  not,  then,  good  as 
liat  govemment  may  be,  this  is  better.  The 
•orthy  gentleman  who  was  last  up,  said  the 
onfederacies  of  ancient  and  modern  times 
rere  not  similar  to  ours,  and  that  consequently 


reasons  which  applied  against  them,  tiould  not 
be  urged  against  it.  Do  they  not  hold  out  one 
lesson  very  useful  to  us  ?  However  unlike  in 
other  respects  they  resemble  it  in  its  total  ineffi- 
cacy.  They  warn  us  to  shun  their  calamities, 
and  i)lace  in  our  govemment  those  necessary 
powers,  the  want  of  which  destroyed  them.  I 
hope  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  their  mis- 
fortunes, without  experiencing  them.  There 
was  something  peculiar  in  one  observation  he 
made.  He  said  that  those  who  governed  the 
cantons  of  Switzerland  were  purchased  by 
foreign  powers,  which  was  the  cause  of  their 
uneasiness  and  trouble.  How  does  this  apply 
to  us?  If  we  adopt  such  a  government  as 
theirs,  will  it  not  be  subject  to  the  same  incx)n- 
venience  ?  Will  not  the  same  cause  produce  the 
same  eftect?  "What  shall  protect  us  from  it? 
What  is  our  security  ? 

He  then  proceeded  to  say,  the  causes  of  war 
are  removed  from  us ;  that  we  are  separated  by 
the  sea  from  the  j)0wer8  of  Europe,  and  need 
not  be  alarmed.  Sir,  the  sea  makes  them  neigh- 
bors to  us.  Though  an  immense  ocean  divides 
us,  we  may  speedily  see  them  with  us. 
What  dangers  may  we  not  apprehend  to  our 
commerce !  Does  not  our  naval  weakness  in- 
vite an  attack  on  our  commerce  ?  May  not  the 
Algcrines  seize  our  vessels?  Cannot  they  and 
every  other  predatory  or  maritime  nation,  pil- 
lage our  ships  and  destroy  our  commerce, 
without  subjecting  themselves  to  any  in- 
convenience ?  He  would,  he  said,  give  the 
general  government  all  necessary  powers.  If 
any  thing  be  necessary,  it  must  be  so  to  call 
forth  the  strength  of  the  Union  when  we  may 
be  atUickcd,  or  when  the  general  purposes  of 
America  require  it.  The  worthy  gentleman 
then  proceeded  to  show  that  our  present  exi- 
gencies are  greater  than  they  will  ever  be  again. 

Who  can  penetrate  into  futurity  ?  How  can 
any  man  pretend  to  say  that  our  future  exi- 
gencies Avill  be  less  than  our  present?  The 
exigencies  of  nations  have  been  generally  com- 
mensurate to  their  resources.  It  would  be  the 
utmost  impolicy  to  trust  to  a  mere  possibility 
of  not  being  attacked,  or  obliged  to  exert  the 
strength  of  the  community.  He  then  spoke  of 
a  selection  of  particular  objects  by  Congress, 
which  he  says  must  necessarily  be  oppressive ; 
that  Congress,  for  instance,  might  select  taxes, 
and  that  all  but  landholders  would  escape. 
Cannot  Congress  regulate  the  taxes  so  as  to  be 
equal  on  all  parts  of  the  community  ?  Where 
is  the  absurdity  of  having  thirteen  revenues  ? 
Will  they  cltish  with,  or  injure,  each  other?  If 
not^  why  cannot  Congress  make  thirteen  dis- 
tinct laws,  and  impose  the  taxes  on  the  general 
objects  of  taxation  in  each  State,  so  as  that  all 
persons  of  the  society  shall  pay  equally,  as  they 
ought  ? 

lie  then  told  you  that  your  continental  gov- 
ernment will  call  forth  the  virtue  and  talenta 
of  America.  Tliis  being  the  case,  will  they 
encroach  on  tlie  power  of  the  State  govern- 
ments?    Will  our  most  virtuous  and  able  citi 
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fens  wantonly  attempt  to  destroy  the  lilierty  of 
the  people?  Will  the  most  virtuous  act  the 
most  wickedly  t  I  differ  in  opinion  from  the 
worthy  gentleman.  I  think  the  virtue  and 
talents  of  the  members  of  the  general  govern- 
ment will  tend  to  the  security,  instead  of  the 
destruction,  of  our  liberty.  I  think  that  the 
power  of  direct  taxation  is  essential  to  the  ex- 
istence of  the  general  governments  and  that  it 
is  safe  to  grant  it.  If  this  power  be  not  neces- 
sary, and  aa  safe  from  abuse  as  any  delegated 
power  can  possibly  be,  then  I  say  that  the  plan 
before  yon  is  unnecessary ;  for  it  imports  not 
what  system  we  have,  unless  it  have  the  power 
of  protecting  ns  in  time  of  peace  and  war. 

On  the  twentieth  of  June,  the  first  and  second 
sections  of  the  third  article  of  tlie  constitution 
being  under  consideration,  Mr.  Marshall  spoke 
as  follows : — 

Mu.  Chaibman:  This  part  of  the  plan  before 
us,  is  a  great  improvement  on  that  system  from 
which  we  are  now  departing.  Here  are  tribu- 
nals appointe<l  for  the  decision  of  c^)ntrover- 
sies,  which  were  before,  either  not  at  all,  or  im- 
properly provided  for.  That  many  benefits  will 
result  from  this  to  the  members  of  the  collective 
society,  every  one  confesses.  Unless  its  organi- 
zation be  defective,  and  so  constructed  as  to 
injure,  instead  of  accommodating  the  conve- 
nience of  the  peo])le,  it  merits  our  approbation. 
After  such  a  candid  and  fair  discussion  by  those 
gentlemen  who  sup]H)rt  it,  after  tlio  very  able 
manner  in  which  they  have  investigated  and 
examined  it,  I  conceived  it  would  be  no  longer 
considered  as  so  very  defective,  and  that  those 
who  opposed  it,  would  be  convinced  of  the  im- 
propriety of  some  of  their  objections.  But  I 
perceive  they  still  continue  the  same  opposi- 
tion. Gentlemen  have  gone  on  an  idea,  that 
the  federal  courts  will  not  detennine  the  causes, 
which  may  come  before  them,  with  the  same 
fairness  and  impartiality  with  which  other 
courts  decide.  "What  are  the  reasons  of  this 
8upiK»sition  ?  Do  they  draw  them  from  the 
manner  in  whicii  the  judjres  are  oliosen,  or  the 
tenure  of  their  otlice  ?  What  is  it  that  makes 
us  trust  our  judges?  Their  independence  in 
office  and  manner  of  api)<>intment.  Are  not 
the  judges  of  tlie  federal  court  chosen  with  as 
mucii  wiri<h»m  as  the  judges  of  the  State  gov- 
ernments? Are  they  not  equally,  if  not  more 
indej)eiident  ?  If  so,  shall  we  not  conclude 
that  they  will  decide  with  equal  imi)artiality 
and  candor?  If  there  be  as  much  wisdom  and 
knowledge  in  the  United  States,  as  in  a  par- 
ticular State,  shall  we  conclude  that  that  wis- 
d<mi  .ind  knowledge  will  n(»t  be  equally  exer- 
cised in  the  selection  of  the  judges? 

The  ])rinciple  on  which  they  object  to  the 
federal  jurisdiction,  seems  to  me  to  be  fourule<l 
on  a  belief,  that  a  fair  trial  will  not  be  had  in 
those  courts.  If  this  committee  will  consider 
It  fullv,  thev  will  find  it  has  no  foundation,  and 


that  wo  are  as  secure  there  as  any  where  else. 
What  mischief  results  from  some  causes  being 
tried  there  ?  Is  there  not  the  utmost  reason  to 
conclude,  that  judges  wisely  appointed,  and  in- 
dependent in  their  office,  will  never  counte- 
nance any  unfair  trial  ?  What  are  the  subjects 
of  its  jurisdiction  ?  Let  us  examine  them  with 
an  expectatitm  that  causes  will  be  as  candidly 
tried  there,  as  elsewhere,  and  then  detennine 
The  objection  which  was  made  by  the  honor- 
able member  who  was  first  up  yesterday,  Mr. 
Mason,  has  been  so  fully  refuted,  that  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  notice  it.  He  objected  to  Con- 
gress having  power  to  create  a  number  of  in- 
ferior courts  according  to  the  necessity  of  public 
circumstances.  I  luid  an  apprehension  that 
tho.se  gentlemen  who  placed  no  confidence  in 
Congress,  would  object  that  there  might  be  no 
inferior  courts.  I  own  th«t  I  thought  that  those 
gentlemen  would  think  there  would  be  no  in- 
ferior courts,  as  it  depended  on  the  will  of  Con- 
gress, but  tliat  wo  should  be  dragged  to  the 
centre  of  the  Union.  But  I  did  not  conceive, 
that  the  jmwer  of  increasing  the  number  of 
courts  could  be  objected  to  by  any  gentleman, 
as  it  would  remove  the  inconvenience  of  being 
dragged  to  the  centre  of  the  United  States.  I 
own  that  the  j)ower  of  creating  a  number  of 
courts  is,  in  my  estimation,  so  far  from  l>eing  a 
defect,  that  it  seems  necessary  to  the  perfection 
of  this  system.  After  having  objected  to  the 
numl)er  and  mode,  ho  objected  to  the  subject 
matter  of  iheir  cognizance. 

Here  Mr.  Marshall  road  the  second  section. 

These,  sir,  are  the  ]>oints  of  federal  jurisdic- 
tion to  which  he  objects,  with  a  few  exceptions. 
Let  us  examine  each  of  them,  with  a  supposi- 
tion that  the  same  impartiality  will  be  observed 
there,  as  in  other  courts,  and  then  see  if  any 
mischief  will  result  from  them.  With  respect 
to  its  cognizance  in  all  cases  arising  under  the 
constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
he  says,  that  the  laws  of  the  United  States  being 
paramount  to  the  laws  of  the  particular  States, 
there  is  no  case  but  what  this  will  extend  to. 
Has  the  government  of  the  United  States  power 
to  make  laws  on  every  subject?  Does  he  un- 
derstand it  so?  Can  they  make  laws  affecting 
the  mode  of  transferring  property,  or  contracts, 
or  clahns  betwee'n  citizens  of  the  same  State  ? 
Can  they  go  beyond  the  delegate<l  powers  ?  If 
they  weVe  to  make  a  law  not  warranted  by  any 
of  the  powers  enumerated,  it  would  be  consid- 
ered by  the  judges  as  an  infringement  of  the 
coiistitutiim  which  they  are  to  guard.  They 
w(»uld  not  consider  such  a  law  as  coming  under 
their  jurisdiction.  They  would  declare  it  void. 
It  will  annihilate  the  State  courts,  says  the 
honorable  gentleman.  Does  not  every  gentle- 
man hero  know,  that  the  causes  in  our  courts 
are  more  numerous  than  they  can  decide,  ac- 
cording to  their  present  construction  ?  Lo(»k  at 
the  dockets;  you  Avill  rind  them  crowded  with 
suits,  which  the  life  of  man  will  not  see  deter- 
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ined.  If  Bome  of  these  suits  be  carried  to 
her  courts,  will  it  be  wrong  ?  They  will  still 
ive  bnsiness  enongfa.  Then  there  is  no  danger 
at  particular  subjects,  small  in  proportion, 
ing  taken  oat  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State 
ididaries,  will  render  them  useless  and  of  no 
'ect  Does  the  gentleman  think  that  the 
ate  courts  will  have  no  cognizance  of  cases 
>t  mentioned  here  ?  Are  there  any  words  in 
is  constitution  which  exclude  the  courts  of 
e  States  from  those  cases  which  they  now 
issess  ?    Does  the  gentleman  imagine  this  to 

the  case?  Will  any  gentleman  believe  it? 
ne  not  controversies  respecting  lands,  claimed 
ider  the  grants  of  difierent  btates,  the  only 
ntroversies  between  citizens  of  the  same 
ate,  which  the  federal  judiciary  can  take  cog- 
zance  of?  The  case  is  so  clear,  that  to  prove 
would  be  an  useless  waste  of  time.  The  State 
urts  will  not  lose  the  jurisdiction  of  the  causes 
ey  now  decide.  They  have  a  concurrence  of 
risdiction  with  tlie  federal  courts  in  those 
sea  in  which  the  latter  have  cognizance. 
How  disgraceful  is  it  that  the  State  courts 
nnot  be  trusted,  says  the  honorable  gentle- 
ein.  What  is  the  language  of  the  constitution  ? 
yes  it  take  away  their  jurisdiction  ?  Is  it  not 
cessary  that  the  federal  courts  should  have 
gnizance  of  cases  arising  under  the  constita- 
m  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  ?  What 
the  service  or  purpose  of  a  judiciary,  but  to 
ecute  the  laws  in  a  peaceable,  orderiy  man- 
r,  without  shedding  blood,  or  creating  a  con- 
3t,  or  availing  yourselves  of  force  ?    If  this 

the  case,  where  can  its  jurisdiction  be  more 
cessary  than  here  ? 

To  what  quarter  will  you  look  for  protection 
)m  an  infringement  on  the  constitution,  if 
a  will  not  give  the  power  to  the  judiciary  ? 
lere  is  no  other  body  that  can  afford  such  a 
otection.    But  the  honorable  member  objects 

it,  because,  says  he,  the  officers  of  the  gov- 
Dment  will  be  screened  from  merited  punish- 
ant  by  the  federal  judiciary.  The  federal 
erif^  says  he,  will  go  into  a  poor  man^s  house 
d  beat  him,  or  abuse  his  family,  and  the  fcd- 
al  court  will  protect  him.  Does  any  gentle- 
m  believe  this?  Is  it  necessary  that  the 
icers  will  commit  a  trespass  on  tlie  property 

persons  of  those  with  whom  they  are  to 
uisact  business  ?  Will  such  great  insults  on 
e  people  of  this  country  be  allowable  ?  Were 
AW  made  to  authorize  them,  it  would  be  void, 
le  injured  man  would  trust  to  a  tribunal  in 
}  neighborhood.  To  such  a  tribunal  he  would 
ply  for  redress,  and  get  it.  There  is  no  rea- 
a  to  fear  that  he  would  not  meet  that  justice 
ere,  which  his  country  will  be  ever  willing 
maintain.  But  on  appeal,  says  the  honorable 
ntleman,  what  chance  is  there  to  obtain  jus- 
6?  This  is  founded  on  an  idea,  that  they 
11  not  be  impartial.  There  is  no  clause  in  the 
Dfdtation,  which  bars  the  individual  member 
ored^  from  applying  to  the  State  courts  to 
re  him  redress.  Ue  says,  that  there  is  no 
(tance  of  appeals  as  to  &ct  in  common  law  I 
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oases.  The  contrary  is  well  known  to  yon,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  be  the  case  in  this  commonwealth. 
With  respeci  to  mills,  roads,  and  other  cases, 
appeals  lie  from  the  inferior  to  the  superior 
court,  as  to  fact,  as  well  as  law.  Is  it  clear 
that  there  can  be  no  case  in  common  law,  in 
which  an  appeal  as  to  fact  might  be  proper  and 
necessary  ?  Can  you  not  conceive  a  case  where 
it  would  be  pro<luctive  of  advantages  to  the 
people  at  large,  to  submit  to  that  tribunal  the 
tinal  determination,  involving  facts  as  well  as 
law?  Suppose  it  should  be  deemed  for  the 
convenience  of  the  citizens,  that  those  things 
which  concerned  foreign  ministers,  should  be 
tried  in  the  inferior  courts :  if  justice  should  be 
done,  the  decision  would  satisfy  all.  But  if  an 
appeal  in  matters  of  fact  could  not  be  carried 
to  the  superior  court,  then  it  would  result,  that 
such  cases  could  not  be  tried  before  the  interior 
court**,  for  fear  of  injurious  and  partial  de- 
cisions. 

But,  sir,  where  is  the  necessity  of  discrimi- 
nating between  the  three  cases  of  chancery,  ad- 
miralty, and  common  law  ?  Why  not  leave  it 
to  Congress?  Will  it  enlarge  their  powers? 
Is  it  necessary  for  tl\em  wantonly  to  infringe 
your  rights?  Have  you  any  thing  to  appre- 
hend, when  they  can,  in  no  case,  abuse  their 
power  M-ithout  rendering  themselves  hateful  to 
the  people  at  large?  When  this  is  the  case, 
something  may  bo  let^  to  the  legislature,  freely 
chosen  by  ourselves,  from  among  ourselves, 
who  are  to  share  the  burdens  imposed  upon  tho 
community,  and  who  can  be  changed  at  our 
pleasure.  Where  power  may  be  trusted,  and 
there  is  no  motive  to  abuse  it,  it  seems  to  mo 
to  be  as  well  to  leave  it  undetermined,  as  to  fix 
it  in  tlie  constitution. 

With  respect  to  disputes  between  a  State  and 
the  citizens  of  another  State,  its  jurisdiction  has 
been  decried  with  unusual  vehemence.  I  hope 
no  gentleman  will  think  that  a  State  will  be 
called  at  tlie  bar  of  the  federal  court.  Is  there 
no  such  case  at  present  ?  Are  there  not  many 
cases  in  which  the  legislature  of  Virginia  is  a 
party,  and  yet  the  Stat^  is  not  sued  ?  It  is  not 
rational  to  suppose,  that  the  sovereign  power 
shall  be  dragged  before  a  court.  The  intent  is, 
to  enable  States  to  recover  claims  of  individuals 
residing  in  other  States.  I  contend  this  con- 
struction is  warranted  by  the  words.  But,  say 
they,  there  will  be  partiality  in  it,  if  a  State 
cannot  be  defendant — if  an  individual  cannot 
proceed  to  obtain  judgment  against  a  State, 
though  he  may  be  sued  by  a  State.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  be  so,  and  cannot  be  avoided.  I  see  a 
difficulty  in  making  a  State  defendant^  which 
does  not  prevent  its  being  plaintiff.  If  this  be 
only  what  cannot  be  avoided,  why  object  to  the 
system  on  that  account  ?  If  an  individual  has 
a  just  claim  against  any  particular  State,  is  it  to 
be  presumed,  that  on  application  to  its  legisla- 
ture, he  will  not  obtain  satisfaction  ?  But  how 
could  a  State  recover  any  claim  from  a  citizen 
of  another  State,  without  the  establishment  of 
these  tribunals. 
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The  Lonorable  member  objects  to  suits  being 
instituted  in  the  federal  courts  by  the  citizens 
of  one  State  against  the  citizens  of  another 
State.  Were  I  to  contend,  that  this  was  neces- 
sary in  all  cases,  and  that  the  government  with- 
out it  would  be  defective,  I  should  not  use  my 
own  judgment.  But  are  not  the  objections  to 
it  carried  too  far  ?  Though  it  may  not  in  gen- 
eral, be  absolutely  necessary,  a  cuse  may  hap- 
pen, as  has  been  observed,  in  which  a  citizen 
of  one  State  ought  to  be  able  to  recur  to  this 
tribunal,  to  recover  a  clahn  from  the  citizen  of 
another  State.  What  is  the  evil  which  this  can 
produce  ?  Will  he  get  more  than  justice  there? 
The  independence  of  the  judges  forbids  it. 
Wliat  has  he  to  get  ?  Justice.  Shall  wo  object 
to  this,  because  the  citizen  of  another  State  can 
obtain  justice  without  applying  to  our  State 
courts  ?  It  may  be  necessary  with  respect  to 
the  laws  and  regulations  of  commerce,  which 
Congress  may  make.  It  may  be  necessary  in 
cases  of  debt,  and  some  other  controversies.  In 
claims  for  land  it  is  not  necessary,  but  it  is  not 
dangerous.  In  the  court  of  which  State  will  it 
bo  instituted — said  tlie  honorable  gentleman. 
It  will  be  instituted  in  the  court  of  the  State 
where  the  defendant  resides,  whore  the  law  can 
come  at  him,  and  nowhere  else.  By  the  laws 
of  which  State  will  it  be  determined — said  he. 
IW  the  laws  of  the  State  where  the  contract 
was  made.  According  to  those  laws,  and  those 
only,  can  it  be  decided.  Is  this  a  novelty  ? 
No,  it  is  a  principle  in  the  jurisprudence  of  this 
commonwealth.  If  a  man  contracted  a  debt  in 
the  East  Indies,  and  it  was  sued  for  here,  the 
decision  must  be  consonant  to  the  laws  of  that 
country.  Suppose  a  contract  made  in  Mary- 
land, where  the  annual  interest  is  at  six  per 
centum,  and  a  suit  instituted  for  it  in  Virginia, 
what  interest  would  lie  given  now,  without  any 
federal  aid?  The  interest  of  Maryland,  most 
certainly,  and  if  the  contract  had  been  made  in 
Virginia,  and  suit  brought  in  Maryland,  the  in- 
terest of  Virginia  must  be  given  without  doubt. 
It  is  now  to  be  governed  by  the  laws  of  that 
State  where  the  contract  was  made.  The  laws 
which  governed  the  contract  at  its  formation, 
govern  it  in  its  decision.  To  preserve  the  peace 
(>f  the  Union  only,  its  jurisdiction  in  this  case 
ought  to  be  recurred  to.  Let  us  consider,  that 
when  citizens  of  one  State  carry  on  trade  in 
another  State,  much  must  be  due  to  the  one 
from  the  other,  as  the  case  between  North 
Carolina  and  Virginia.  Would  not  the  refusal 
of  justice  to  our  citizens,  from  the  courts  of 
Kortli  Carolina,  produce  disputes  between  the 
States?  Would  the  federal  judiciary  swerve 
tVom  their  duty,  in  order  to  give  partial  and 
unjust  decisicms? 

The  objection  respecting  the  assignment  of 
a  bond  to  a  citizen  of  another  State,  has  been 
fully  answered.  But  suppose  it  were  to  be 
tried  as  he  says,  what  would  be  given  more 
than  was  actually  due  in  the  case  he  men- 
tioned? It  is  possible,  in  our  courts  as  they 
now  stand,  to  obtain  a  judgment  for  more  than 


justice.  But  the  court  of  chancery  grants 
relief.  W^ould  it  not  be  so  in  the  federal  court} 
W'ould  not  depositions  be  taken  to  prove  tiie 
payments,  and  if  proved,  would  not  the  decisioD 
of  the  court  be  accordingly  ? 

He  objects,  in  the  next  place,  to  its  jmisdic 
tion  in  controversies  between  a  State  and  t 
foreign  state.  Suppose,  says  he,  in  such  a  suit, 
a  foreign  state  is  oast,  will  she  be  bound  by  the 
decision  ?  If  a  foreign  state  brought  a  salt 
against  the  commonwealth  of  Virginia,  would 
she  not  be  barred  from  the  claim  if  the  federal 
judiciary  thought  it  uiyust?  The  previous 
consent  of  the  parties  is  necessary ;  and,  as  a 
federal  judiciary  will  decide,  each  party  will 
acquiesce.  It  will  be  the  means  of  preventing 
disputes  with  foreign  nations.  On  an  attentive 
consideration  of  these  courts,  I  trust  every  part 
will  appear  satisfactory  to  the  committee. 

The  exclusion  of  trial  by  jury  in  this  case,  he 
urged,  would  i>rostrate  our  rights.  Does  the 
word  court  only  mean  the  judges?  Does  not 
the  deternunation  of  a  jury,  necessarily  lead  to 
the  judgment  of  the  court?  Is  there  any  thing 
here  which  gives  the  judges  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion of  matters  of  fact  ?  What  is  the  object  of 
a  jury  trial  ?  To  inform  the  court  of  the  facts. 
When  a  court  has  cognizance  of  facta,  does  it 
not  follow,  that  they  can  make  inquiry  by  a 
jury?  It  is  impossible  to  be  otherwise.  I 
hope  that  in  this  country,  where  impartiality  is 
so  nmch  admired,  the  laws  will  direct  facts  to 
be  avscertained  by  a  jury.  But,  says  the  hon- 
orable gentleman,  the  juries  in  the  ten  miles 
squai'e  will  be  mere  tools  of  piurties,  with  whicL 
he  would  not  trust  his  person  or  property, 
which,  he  says,  he  would  rather  leave  to  the 
court.  Because  the  government  may  have  a 
district  ten  miles  square,  will  no  man  stay  there 
but  the  tools  and  officers  of  the  government? 
Will  nobody  else  be  found  there?  Is  it  so  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world,  where  a  govern- 
ment has  legislative  power  ?  Are  there  none 
but  officers  and  tools  of  the  government  of  Vir- 
ginia in  Kichmond?  Will  there  not  be  inde- 
l)endent  merchants,  and  respectable  gentlemen 
of  fortune,  within  the  ten  miles  square?  "Will 
there  not  be  worthy  farmers  and  mechanics! 
Will  not  a  good  jury  be  found  there  as  well  as 
any  where  else  ?  Will  the  officers  of  the  gov- 
ernment become  improper  to  be  on  a  jury! 
What  is  it  to  the  government,  whether  this 
man  or  that  man  succeeds  ?  It  is  all  one  thing. 
Does  the  constitution  say,  that  juries  shall  con- 
sist of  officers,  or  that  the  supreme  court  shall 
be  held  in  the  ten  miles  s(}uare  ?  It  was  ao- 
knowledged  by  the  honorable  member,  that  it 
was  secure  in  England.  What  mokes  it  secure 
there  ?  Is  it  their  constitution  ?  What  part  of 
their  constitution  is  there,  that  the  parliament 
cannot  change  ?  As  the  preservation  of  this 
right  is  in  the  hands  of  parliament,  and  it  has 
ever  been  held  sacred  by  them,  will  the  gov- 
ernment of  America  be  less  honest  than  that 
of  Great  Britain  ?  Here  a  restriction  is  to  be 
found.    The  jury  is  not  to  be  brought  out  of 
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be  State.  There  is  no  such  restriction  in  that 
overnment ;  for  the  laws  of  parliament  de- 
ide  every  thing  respecting  it.  Yet  gentlemen 
ell  us,  that  there  is  safety  there,  and  nothing 
ere  but  danger.  It  seems  to  me,  that  the  laws 
f  the  United  States  will  generally  secure  trials 
ty  a  jury  of  the  vicinage,  or  in  such  manner  as 
rill  be  most  safe  and  convenient  for  the  people. 

But  it  seems  that  the  right  of  challenging 
he  jurors  is  not  secured  in  this  constitution, 
s  this  done  by  our  own  constitution,  or  by  any 
•revision  of  the  English  government?  Is  it 
one  by  their  magna  charta,  or  bill  of  rights  ? 
liis  privilege  is  founded  on  their  laws.  If  so, 
rhy  slionld  it  be  objected  to  the  American  con- 
titution,  that  it  is  not  inserted  in  it?  If  we 
re  secure  in  Virginia,  without  mentioning  it 
tt  our  constitution,  why  should  not  this  security 
le  found  in  the  federal  court  ? 

The  honorable  gentleman  said  much  about 
he  quit  rents  in  the  Northern  Neck.  I  will 
efer  it  to  the  honorable  gentleman  himself, 
las  he  not  acknowledged  that  there  was  no 
omplete  title  ?  Was  he  not  satisfied,  that  the 
ight  of  the  legal  representatives  of  the  pro- 
prietor did  not  exist  at  the  time  he  mentioned  ? 
f  so,  it  cannot  exist  now.  I  will  leave  it  to 
hose  gentlemen  who  come  from  that  quarter. 

trust  they  will  not  be  intimidated  on  this  ac- 
ount,  in  voting  on  this  question.  A  law  passed 
1 1782,  which  secures  this,  lie  says  that  many 
K>or  men  may  be  harassed  and  injured  by  the 
epresentatives  of  Lord  Fairfax.  If  he  has  no 
ight,  this  cannot  be  done.  If  he  has  this 
ight,  and  comes  to  Virginia,  what  laws  will 
lis  claims  be  determined  by  ?  By  those  of  this 
itate.  Bv  what  tribunals  will  they  bo  deter- 
(lined  t  Bv  our  State  courts.  Would  not  the 
»oor  man,  who  was  oppressed  by  an  unjust 
•rosecution,  be  abundantly  protected  and  satis- 
ied  by  the  temper  of  his  neighbors,  and  would 
le  not  find  ample  justice  ?  What  reason  has 
he  honorable  member  to  apprehend  partiality 
»r  injustice  ?  He  supposes  that  if  the  judges 
•e  judges  of  both  the  federal  and  State  courts, 
hey  will  incline  in  favor  of  one  government. 
f  such  contests  should  arise,  who  could  more 
roperly  decide  them,  than  those  who  are  to 
wear  to  do  justice  ?  If  we  can  expect  a  fair 
ecision  any  where,  may  we  not  expect  justice 
0  be  done  by  the  judges  of  both  the  federal 
nd  State  governments?  But,  says  the  hon- 
rable  member,  laws  may  be  executed  tyranni- 
ally.  Where  is  the  independency  of  your 
judges?  If  a  law  be  exercised  tyrannically  in 
/"irginia,  to  what  can  you  trust?  To  your  judi- 
iarr.  What  security  have  you  for  justice? 
"heir  independence.  Will  it  not  bo  so  in  the 
ddera]  court? 

Qentlemen  ask  what  is  meant  by  law  cases, 
nd  if  they  be  not  distinct  from  facts.  Is  there 
lO  law  arising  on  cases  in  equity  and  admi- 
alty?  Tx)ok  at  the  acts  of  assembly;  have 
'ou  not  many  cases,  where  law  and  fact  are 
tlended  ?  Does  not  the  jurisdiction  in  point  of 
%w  as  well  as  fact,  find  itself  completely  satis- 


fied in  law  and  fact?  The  honorable  gentle- 
man says,  that  no  law  of  Congress  can  make 
any  exception  to  the  federal,  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion of  fact  as  well  as  law.  He  has  frequently 
spoken  of  technical  terms,  and  the  meaning  of 
them.  Wliat  is  the  meaning  of  the  term  ex- 
ception ?  Does  it  not  mean  an  alternation  and 
diminution  ?  Congress  is  empowered  to  make 
excei)tions  to  the  appellate  jurisdiction,  as  to 
law  and  fact,  of  the  supreme  court.  These  ex- 
ceptions certainly  go  as  far  as  the  legislature 
may  think  proper,  for  the  interest  and  liberty 
of  the  people.  Who  can  understand  this  word, 
exception,  to  extend  to  one  case  as  well  as  the 
other?  I  am  persuaded,  that  a  reconsidera- 
tion of  this  case  will  convince  the  gentleman, 
that  he  was  mistaken.  This  may  go  to  the  cure 
of  the  mischief  ap])rehended.  Gentlemen  must 
be  satisfied,  that  this  power  will  not  bo  so  much 
abused  as  tliev  have  said. 

The  honorable  member  says,  that  he  derives 
no  consolation  from  the  wi^^dom  and  integrity 
of  the  legislature,  because  we  call  them  to  rec- 
tify defects  which  it  is  our  duty  to  remove. 
We  ought  well  to  weigh  the  gotxl  and  evil  before 
we  determine.  Wo  ought  to  be  well  convinced 
that  the  evil  will  be  really  prtxluocd  before  we 
decide  against  it.  If  we  be  convinced  that  the 
good  greatly  preponderates,  though  there  may  be 
small  defects  in  it,  shall  we  give  up  that  which 
is  really  good,  Avlien  wo  can  remove  the  little 
mischief  it  may  contain,  in  *the  plain,  easy 
method  pointed  out  in  the  system  itself? 

I  w'as  astonished  when  I  heard  the  honorable 
gentleman  say,  that  he  wislied  the  trial  by  jury 
to  be  struck  out  entirely.  Is  there  no  justice  to  J 
be  expected  by  a  jury  of  our  fellow-citizens? 
Will  any  man  prefer  to  be  tried  by  a  court, 
when  the  jury  is  to  l>e  of  his  countrymen,  and 
probably  of  his  vicinage?  We  have  reason  to 
believe  the  regulations  with  respect  to  juries 
will  be  such  as  shall  be  satisfactory.  Because 
it  does  not  contain  all,  does  it  contain  nothing  ? 
But  I  conceive  that  this  committee  will  see  there 
is  safety  in  the  case,  and  that  there  is  no  mis- 
chief to  be  apprehended. 

He  states  a  case,  that  a  man  may  be  carried 
from  a  federal  to  an  anti-federal  corner,  and 
vice  versa  where  men  are  ready  to  destroy  hiui. 
Is  this  probable  ?  Is  it  presumable  that  they 
will  make  a  law  to  punish  men  who  are  of  dif- 
ferent opinions  in  politics  from  themselves  ?  Is 
it  presumable,  that  they  will  do  it  in  one  single 
case,  unless  it  be  such  a  case  as  must  satisfy  the 
people  at  large?  The  gocxi  opinion  of  the 
people  at  largo  must  be  consulted  by  their 
representatives ;  otherwise  mischiefs  would  be 
produced,  which  would  shake  the  government 
to  its  foundation.  As  it  is  late,  I  shall  not  men- 
tion all  the  gentleman's  argument;  but  some 
parts  of  it  are  so  glaring,  that  I  cannot  pass 
them  over  in  silence.  He  says  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  these  tribunals,  and  more  particu- 
larly in  their  jurisdiction  of  controversies  be- 
between  citizens  of  these  States  and  foreign 
citizens  sud  subjects,  is  like  a  retrospective  law. 
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Is  there  no  difference  between  a  tribunal  which 
phall  give  justice  and  effect  to  an  existing  right, 
and  creating  a  right  that  did  not  exist  before  ? 
The  debt  or  claim  is  created  by  tlie  individual ; 
he  has  bound  himself  to  comply  with  it ;  does 
the  creation  of  a  new  court  amount  to  a  retro- 
spective law  ? 

"NVe  are  satisfied  with  the  provbJion  made  in 
this  country  on  the  subject  of  trial  by  jury. 
Does  our  constitution  direct  trials  to  be  by  jury? 
It  is  required  in  our  bill  of  rights,  which  is  not 
a  part  of  the  constitution.  Does  any  security 
arise  from  hence  ?  Have  you  a  jury  when  a 
judgment  is  obtained  '>n  a  replevin  bond,  or 
by  default  ?  Have  you  &  jury  when  a  mo- 
tion is  made  for  the  commonwealth  against 
an  individual ;  or  when  a  motion  is  made  by  one 
joint  obligor  against  another,  to  recover  sums 
])aid  as  security?  Our  courts  decide  in  all 
these  cases,  without  the  intervention  of  a  jury ; 
vet  they  are  all  civil  cai»es.  The  bill  of  rights 
w  merely  recommendatory.  Were  it  other- 
wise, the  consequence  would  be,  that  many 
laws  which  are  f(>und  convenient,  would  be  un- 
constitutional. "What  does  the  government  be- 
fore you  say  ?  Does  it  exclude  the  legislature 
from  giving  a  trial  by  jur>'  in  civil  cases  ?  If  it 
does  not  fi>rbid  its  exclusion,  it  is  on  the  same 
footing  on  which  your  State  government  stands 
now.  The  legislature  of  Virginia  does  not  give 
a  trial  by  jury  where  it  is  not  necessary.  But 
gives  it  wherever  it  is  thought  expedient.  The 
federal  legislature  will  do  so  too,  as  it  is  formed 
on  the  same  principles. 


The  honorable  gentleman  says,  that  nnjus 
claims  will  be  made,  and  the  defendant  had 
better  pay  them  than  go  to  the  supreme  court. 
Can  you  suppose  such  a  disposition  in  one  of 
your  citizens,  as  that  to  oppress  another  man, 
he  will  incur  great  expenses?  Wliat  will  he 
gain  by  an  unjust  demand  ?  Does  a  claim  es- 
tablish a  right?  Ue  must  bring  his  witnesses 
to  ])rove  his  claim.  If  ho  does  not  bring  his 
witnesses,  the  expenses  must  fall  upon  hira. 
Will  he  go  on  a  calculation  that  the  defendant 
will  not  defend  it,  or  cannot  produce  a  witness? 
WiU  ho  incur  a  great  deal  of  expense,  from  a 
dependence  on  such  a  chance?  Those  who 
know  human  nature,  black  as  it  is,  must  know 
that  mankind  are  too  well  attached  to  their  in- 
terest to  run  such  a  risk.  I  conceive  that  thb 
power  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  not  danger- 
ous ;  that  should  it  be  attended  by  little  incon- 
veniences, they  will  be  altered,  and  that  they 
can  have  no  interest  in  not  altering  them.  Is 
there  any  real  danger?  When  I  compare  it  to 
the  exercise  of  the  same  power  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Virginia,  I  am  persuaded  there  is  not 
The  federal  government  has  no  other  motive, 
and  has  every  reason  of  doing  right,  which  the 
members  of  our  State  legislature  have.  Will  a 
man  on  the  Eastern  Shore,  be  sent  to  be  tried 
in  Kentucky;  or  a  man  from  Kentucky  be 
brought  to  the  Eastern  Shore  to  have  his  trial? 
A  government  by  doing  this  would  destroy  it- 
self. I  am  convinced,  the  trial  by  jury  will  be 
regulated  in  the  manner  most  advantageous  to 
the  community. 


■♦-♦-^ 
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This  speech  in  the  case  of  Thomas  Nash  alias 
Jonathan  Bobbins,  who  was  surrendered  to  the 
British  Government  for  trial  for  a  supposed 
murder,  committed  by  him  on  board  of  a  British 
man-of-war,  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Marshall  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  fourth 
of  March,  1800:* 

Believing,  as  I  do,  most  seriously,  that  in  a 
Government  constituted  like  that  of  the  United 
States,  much  of  the  public  happiness  depends, 
not  only  on  its  being  rightly  administered,  but 
on  the  measures  of  administration  being  rightly 
understood:  on  rescuing  public  opinion  from 
those  numerous  prejudices  with  which  so  many 
causes  might  combine  to  surround  it,  I  have 
been  highly  gratified  with  the  very  eloquent, 

*  Certain  re«olotiona  were  brought  forward  in  the  Hou8« 
of  Repr«ftontatlves,  cen5uriDg  the  President  of  tho  Vnited 
States  for  the  surrender  of  Robbinv  in  terms  of  decided 
di8ap]>robntloD,  as  uncimstitutional  and  improper. — Ste  Bee'v 
RfporU  and  WhnrtvtCi  Stiite  Tt-ials. 


and  what  was  still  more  valuable,  the  very  able 
and  very  correct  argument  which  has  been  de- 
livered by  the  gentleman  from  Delaware,  Mr. 
Bayard,  against  the  resolutions  now  under  con- 
sideration. I  had  not  expected  that  the  effect 
of  this  argument  would  have  been  universal; 
but  I  had  cherished  the  hope,  and  in  tliis  I 
have  not  been  disappointed,  that  it  would  be 
very  extensive.  I  do  not  flatter  myself  with 
being  able  to  shed  much  new  light  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  but,  as  the  argument  in  opposition  to  the 
resolutions  has  been  assailed,  with  considerable 
ability,  by  gentlemen  of  great  talents,  I  trust 
the  House  will  not  think  the  time  misapplied, 
which  will  be  devoted  to  the  re-establishment 
of  tho  principles  contained  in  that  argument, 
and  to  the  refutation  of  those  advanced  in  op- 
position to  it.  In  endeavoring  to  do  this,  I 
shall  notice  the  observations  in  support  of  Ui« 
resolutions,  not  in  the  precise  order  in  which 
they  are  made ;  but  as  they  apply  to  tho  diflfer- 
ent  i)oint<»,  I  deem  it  necessary  to  maintain,  in 
order  to  demonstrate,  that  the  conduct  of  the 
Executive  of  the  United  States  cannot  justly  b« 
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rharged  with  tlie  errors  impoUd  to  it  b;  the 
reMlatioiu. 

Uj  firgt  proposition  is,  that  the  case  of  Thomas 
Sash,  as  Btatetl  to  the  Preaidont,  is  completely 
within  the  2Tth  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Amity, 
Dommercc,  and  Navigation,  entered  into  be- 
ween  the  Cuited  Statea  of  America  end  Great 
Sritoin.* 

He  read  the  Article,  and  then  observed : 

The  cEtsna  fcederis  of  this  article  occurs,  when 
1  peraon,  havinR  committed  murder  or  forgery 
nithin  the  inrisdiction  of  one  of  the  contracting 
parties,  and  having  sought  an  asylum  in  tlie 
fonntrr  of  the  other,  is  charged  with  the  crime, 
ind  bis  delivery  demanded,  on  such  proof  of 
Ids  gaUl  as,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  place 
where  he  aball  lie  found,  woold  justify  his  ap- 
prehensioQ  and  commitment  fur  trial,  if  the 
offence  had  there  been  committed. 

The  case  stated  is,  that  Thoiaaa  Nfl.=h,  having 
rommitted  a  murder  on  hoard  of  a  British 
frigate,  navigating  the  iiif^li  seas  under  a  coin- 
mi»ion  from  His  Britannic  Majesty,  had  souglit 
an  asylnm  within  the  United  6tpte%  and  on 
this  ea$e  his  delivery  was  demanded  by  tlio 
minister  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain, 

It  is  manifest  that  the  case  stated,  if  support- 
ed by  proof,  is  within  the  letter  of  tlie  article, 
provided  a  munler  committed  in  a  British 
frigate,  on  the  high  aeos,  bo  committed  witliin 
tliejurisdiction  of  tliat  nation. 

That  such  a  murder  is  within  their  jurisdic- 
tion, has  been  fully  shown  by  the  gentleman 
from  Delaware.  The  principle  is,  that  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  nation  extends  to  tlie  whole 
of  its  territory,  and  to  its  own  citizens  in  every 
part  of  the  world.  The  laws  of  a  naUon  are 
rightfully  obligatory  on  its  own  citizens  in 
every  aitoation,  where  those  laws  are  really 
extended  to  them.  This  principle  is  founded 
on  the  natore  of  ci\il  union-  It  is  snpported 
every  where  hy  pnblic  oinnion,  and  ia  recog- 
nized by  writers  on  tlio  law  of  nations.  Buth- 
erforth,  in  his  second  volume,  p.  160,  says: 
"Tba  juriedictioa  which  a  civil  society  has 
over  the  persons  of  its  members,  affects  thein 
immediately,  whether  they  are  within  its  ter- 
ritories or  not." 


ID  trcurbstwHi 
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tral  principle  ia  especially  true,  ani* 

irly  recognized,  with  respect  to  the 
lation  on  the  high  aeas.  To  punish 
mmitteJ  in  its  fleet,  ia  the  practice 
ition  in  the  universe;  and  conse- 

opinion  of  the  world  is,  tliat  a  fleet 
itliin  the  JDrisdietion  of  the  nation 
t  belimgs.  liuthurforth,  volume  2, 
1,  tlicre  ran  be  no  doubt  aboat  the 

of  a  nation  over  the  i>ersons  which 
s  fleets,  when  tliey  are  out  at  sea, 
\ey  are  Bailing  upon  it  or  are  ata- 
ly  [uirticular  part  of  it. 
:leman  from  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Gal- 
;h  he  has  not  directly  controverted 
[10,  has  songht  to  weaken  it  by  ob- 
it the  jurisdiction  of  o  nation  at  sea 

0  complete  even  in  its  own  vessels; 
•port  of  this  position,  ho  urged  the 
ractice  of  .inhmitting  to  search  for 
—a  practice  not  tolerated  on  land, 

territory  of  a  neutral  power.  The 
:ali'd;  but  is  founded  on  a  principle 
mot  atTcet  the  jurisdiction  of  a  na- 
its  citizens  or  subjects  iu  its  ships, 
plo  is,  that  in  tlie  sea,  itself,  no  ua- 
y  jurisdiction.  All  may  ecjually  ex- 
-  rights,  and  conaequenliy  the  right 
erent  jiower  to  prevent  aid  ix-ing 
s  enemy,  is  not  restrained  by  any 
flit  of  ft  neutnil  in  the  place.  But  if 
leut  possessed  any  force,  it  would 
to  national  ships  of  war,  since  the 
atioBS  does  not  permit  tliem  to  be 

ig  to  the  practice  of  the  world,  then, 
linions  of  writers  on  the  law  of  na- 
murder  eommitted  on  board  of  a 
^te  navigating  the  high  seas,  was  a 
mmitted  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
nation. 

1  suth  a  murder  is  plainly  within 
f  the  article,  it  has  Iwen  eonteuded 
vithin  its  just  construction;  because 
latione  have  a  common  jurisdiction, 
rtiele  evrreetly  construed,  will  not 
case  of  concurrent  jurisdiction. 
imed  wineceiwary  to  controvert  this 
n,  becanse  the  proposition,  that  the 
tea  had  no  jurisaietion  over  the  inur- 
tted  by  TLonias  Nash,  is  believed  to 
ely  demonstrable. 

true  that  all  nations  have  Jurisdic- 
all  offences  committed  at  sea.  On 
ry,  no  nation  has  any  jurisdiction  at 
ter  its  own  citizens  or  vessels,  or 
rainst  itself.  This  principle  is  laid 
utherfonl,  volume  2,  p.  488,  491. 
lerican  government  lias,  on  a  very 
casion,  avowed  the  some  principle, 
uinister  of  the  French  Rejiubhc  a»- 
eiereised  |K>wer3  of  ao  estraonlinary 
a  unavoidably  to  produce  a  contro- 

the  United  States.  The  situation 
the  government  then  found  itself. 
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0U8  and  mature  coiisideration  of  the  opinione  it 
should  adopt.  Of  consequence,  the  opinions 
then  declared,  deserve  great  respect.  In  the 
case  alluded  to,  Mr.  Genet  has  asserted  the 
right  of  fitting  out  privateers  in  the  American 
])orts,  and  of  manning  them  with  American 
citizens  in  order  to  cruise  against  nations  with 
whom  America  was  at  peace.  In  reasoning 
against  this  extravagant  claim,  the  then  Secre- 
tary of  State,  in  his  letter  of  the  17th  of  June, 
1793,  says:  "For  our  citizens  then  to  commit 
murders  and  depredations  on  the  members  of 
nations  at  peace  with  us,  or  to  combine  to  do 
it,  appeared  to  the  Executive,  and  to  those 
whom  they  consulted,  as  much  against  the  laws 
of  the  land,  as  to  murder  or  rob,  or  combine  to 
murder  or  rob  its  own  citizens ;  and  as  much 
to  require  punishment,  if  done  within  their 
limits,  where  they  have  a  territorial  jurisdic- 
tion, or  on  the  high  seas,  where  they  have  a 
personal  jurisdiction,  that  is  to  say,  one  which 
reaches  their  own  citizens  only;  this  being  an 
appropriate  part  of  each  nation,  on  an  element 
where  all  have  a  common  jurisdiction." 

The  well  considered  opinion,  then,  of  the 
American  government,  on  this  subject,  is  that 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  nation  at  sea  is  '*  pei*soual," 
reaching  its  "  own  citizens  only ;  "  and  that 
this  is  the  "  appropriate  part  of  each  nation" 
on  that  element. 

This  is  precisely  the  opinion  maintained  by 
the  opposers  of  the  resolutions.  If  the  juris- 
diction of  America  at  sea  be  personal,  reaching 
its  own  citizens  only ;  if  this  bo  its  appropriate 
part,  then  the  jurisdiction  of  the  nation  cannot 
extend  to  a  murder  committed  by  a  British  sailor 
on  board  a  British  frigate  navigating  the  high 
seas  under  a  commission  from  Ilis  Britannic 
Majesty. 

As  a  further  illustration  of  the  principle  con- 
tended for,  suppose  a  contract  made  at  sea,  and 
a  suit  instituted  for  the  recovery  of  money 
which  might  be  due  thereon.  By  the  laws  of 
what  nation  would  the  contract  be  governed  ? 
The  principle  is  general  that  a  personal  con- 
tract follows  the  person,  but  is  governed  by 
the  law  of  the  i>lace  where  it  is  formed.  By 
what  law  then  would  such  a  contract  be  gov- 
erned ?  If  all  nations  had  jurisdiction  over  the 
place,  then  the  laws  of  all  nations  would  equally 
influence  the  contract;  but  certainly  no  man 
will  hesitate  to  admit  that  such  a  contract 
ought  to  be  decided  according  to  the  laws  of 
that  nation  to  which  the  vessel  or  contracting 
parties  might  belong. 

Suj)pose  a  duel,  attended  with  death,  in  the 
fleet  of  a  foreign  nation,  or  in  any  vessel  which 
returned  safe  to  port,  could  it  be  pretended 
that  any  government  on  earth,  other  than  that 
to  wliich  the  fleet  or  vessel  belonged,  had  juris- 
diction in  the  case;  or  that  the  oflender  could 
be  tried  by  the  laws  or  tribunals  of  any  other 
nation  whatever? 

Suppose  a  private  theft  by  one  mariner  from 
anotlier,  and  the  vessel  to  i»erform  its  voyajre 
and  return  in  safety,  would  it  be  contended 


that  all  nations  have  equal  cognizance  of  the 
crime,  and  are  equally  authorized  to  punish  it 

If  there  be  tliis  common  jurisdiction  at  sea, 
why  not  punish  desertion  from  one  belligerem 
power  to  another,  or  correspondence  with  the 
enemy,  or  any  other  crime  which  may  be  per- 
petrated? A  common  jurisdiction  over  all 
olfences  at  sea,  in  whatever  vessel  committed, 
would  involve  the  power  of  punishing  the  of- 
fences which  have  been  stated.  Yet,  all  gen- 
tlemen will  disclaim  this  power.  It  follows, 
then,  that  no  such  common  jurisdiction  exists. 

In  truth  the  right  of  every  nation  to  punish 
is  limited,  in  its  nature,  to  olfences  against  the 
nation  inflicting  the  punishment.  This  principle 
is  believed  to  be  universally  true. 

It  comprehends  every  possible  violation  of 
its  laws  on  its  own  territory,  and  it  extends  to 
violations  committed  elsewhere  by  persons  it 
has  a  right  to  bind.  It  extends  also  to  general 
piracy. 

A  ])irate,  under  the  law  of  nations,  is  an  ene- 
my of  the  human  race.  Being  the  enemy  of  all, 
he  is  liable  to  be  punished  by  all.  Any  act 
which  denotes  this  universal  hostility,  is  an  act 
of  i>iracy. 

Not  only  an  actual  robbery,  therefore,  but 
cruising  on  the  high  seas  without  commission, 
and  with  intent  to  rob,  is  piracy.  This  is  an 
offence  against  all  and  every  nation,  and  is 
therefore  alike  punishable  by  all.  But  an  of- 
fence which  in  its  nature  affects  only  a  particu- 
lar nation,  is  only  punishable  by  that  nation. 

It  is  by  confoundhig  general  piracy  with 
piracy  by  statute,  that  indistinct  ideas  have 
been  j^roduced,  respecting  the  power  to  punish 
offences  committed  on  the  high  seas. 

A  statute  may  make  any  offence  piracy,  com- 
mitted within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  nation 
passing  the  statute,  and  such  offence  will  be 
punishable  by  that  nation.  But  piracy  under 
the  law  of  nations  which  alone  is  punishable  by 
all  nations,  can  only  consist  in  an  act  which  is 
an  offence  against  all.  Ko  particular  nation  can 
increase  or  diminish  the  list  of  offences  thus 
punishable. 

It  has  been  observed  by  my  colleague  Mr. 
Nicholas,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the 
distinction  taken  on  this  subject  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Delaware  Mr.  Bayard  is  inaccurate, 
that  any  vessel  robbed  on  the  high  seas  could 
be  the  proi)erty  only  of  a  single  nation,  and 
being  only  an  olTence  against  that  nation,  could 
be,  on  the  principle  taken  by  the  opposers  of 
the  resolutions,  no  offence  against  the  law  of 
nations ;  but  in  this  his  colleague  had  not  accu- 
rately considered  the  principde.  As  a  man  who 
turns  out  to  rob  on  the  highway,  and  forces 
from  a  stranger  his  purse  with  a  pistol  at  his 
bosom,  is  not  the  particular  enemy  of  that 
stranger,  but  alike  the  enemy  of  every  man  who 
carries  a  purse,  so  those  who  without  a  com- 
mission rob  on  the  high  seas,  manifest  a  temper 
hostile  to  (dl  nations,  and  therefore  become  the 
enemies  of  all.  The  same  inducements  which 
occasion  the  robbery  of  one  vessel,  exist  to  or 
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ciflion  the  robbery  of  others,  and  therefore  the 
single  offence  is  an  offence  against  the  whole 
oommnnitj  of  nations,  manifests  a  temper  hos- 
tile to  all,  is  the  commencement  of  an  attack  on 
all,  and  is  consequently,  of  right,  punishable  by 
alL 

My  colleague  has  also  contended  that  all  the 
offences  at  sea,  punishable  by  the  British 
statutes  from  which  the  act  of  Congress  was  in 
a  great  degree  copied,  are  piracies  at  common 
law,  or  by  the  law  of  nations,  and  as  murder  is 
among  these,  consequently  murder  is  an  act  of 
f>iracv  by  the  law  of  nations,  and  therefore  pun- 
ishable by  every  nation.  In  support  of  this  po- 
sition he  has  cited  1  Hawk.  P.  C.  267,  271-3, 
Inst.  112,  and  1  Woodesonl40. 

The  amount  of  these  crises  is,  that  no  new 
offence  is  made  piracy  by  the  statutes ;  but  that 
a  different  tribunal  is  created  for  their  trial, 
which  is  guided  by  a  different  rule  from  tlint 
which  governed  previous  to  tliose  statutes. 
Therefore,  on  an  indictment  for  piracy,  it  is  still 
necessary  to  prove  an  offence  which  was  piracy 
before  the  statutes.  I  draw  from  these  author- 
ities a  very  different  conclusion  from  that  which 
has  been  drawn  hy  my  colleague.  To  show 
the  correctness  of  my  conclusion,  it  is  necessary 
to  observe,  that  the  statute  did  not  indeed 
change  the  nature  of  piracy,  since  it  only  trans- 
ferred the  trial  of  the  crime  to  a  different  tribu- 
nal where  different  rules  of  decision  prevailed ; 
but  having  done  this,  other  crimes  committed 
on  the  high  seas,  which  were  not  piracy,  were 
made  punishable  by  the  same  tribunal ;  but  cer- 
tainly this  municipal  regulation  could  not  be 
considered  as  proving  that  those  offences  were, 
before,  piracy  by  the  law  of  nations. 

Mr.  Nicholas  insisted  that  the  law  was  not 
correctly  stated,  whereupon  Mr.  Marshall 
called  for  3  Inst,  and  read  the  statute. 

"All  treasons,  felonies,  robberies,  murders, 
and  confederacies,  committed  in  or  upon  the 
seas,  &c.,  shall  be  inquired,  tried,  heard,  de- 
termined and  judged  in  such  shires,  <fec.  in  like 
form  and  condition  as  if  any  such  offence  had 
been  committed  on  the  land,"  &c.  "  And  such 
as  shall  be  convicted,  &c.,  shall  have  and  suffer 
such  pains  of  death,  &c.,  as  if  they  had  been 
attainted  of  any  treason,  felony,  robbery,  or 
other  the  said  offences  done  upon  the  land." 
This  statute,  it  is  certain,  does  not  change  the 
nature  of  piracy ;  but  all  treasons,  felonies,  rob- 
beries, murders  and  confederacies  committed  in 
or  upon  the  sea,  are  not  declared  to  liave  been, 
nor  are  they  piracies.  If  a  man  be  indicted  as 
a  pirate,  the  offence  must  be  shown  to  have 
been  piracy  before  the  statute ;  but  if  he  be  in- 
dicted for  treason,  felony,  robbery,  murder,  or 
confederacy,  committed  at  sea,  whether  such 
offence  was  or  was  not  a  piracy,  he  shall  be 
panished  in  like  manner  as  if  he  had  committed 
the  same  offence  on  land.  The  passage  cited 
firom  1  Woodeson,  140,  is  a  full  authority  to 
this  point.    Having  stated  that  offences  com- 


mitted at  sea  were  formerly  triable  before  the 
Lord  High  Admiral,  according  to  the  course  of 
the  Roman  civil  law,  Woodeson  says:  "But, 
by  the  statutes  27  H.  8  c.  4,  and  28  H.  8  c.  15, 
all  treasons,  felonies,  piracies  and  other  crimed 
committed  on  the  sea,  or  where  the  admiral  has 
jurisdiction,  shall  be  tried  in  the  realm  as  if 
done  on  land.  But  the  statutes  referred  to  af- 
fect only  the  manner  of  the  trial  so  far  as  re- 
spects piracy.  The  nature  of  the  offence  is  not 
changed.  Whether  a  charge  amount  to  piracy 
or  not,  must  still  depend  on  the  law  of  nations, 
except  where  in  the  case  of  British  subjects, 
express  acts  of  Parliament  have  declared  that 
the  crimes  therein  specified  shall  be  atyudged 
piracy,  or  shall  be  liable  to  the  same  mode  (ji 
trial  and  degree  of  punishment." 

This  passage  proves  not  only  that  all  offences 
at  sea  are  not  piracies  by  the  law  of  nations, 
but  also  that  all  indictments  for  piracy  must 
depend  on  the  law  of  nations,  "  except  where, 
in  the  case  of  British  subjects,  express  act*  of 
Parliament "  have  changed  the  law.  Why  do 
not  these  "express  acts  of  Parliament"  chango 
the  law  as  to  others  than  "British  subjects?'' 
The  words  are  general,  "  all  treasons,  felonies, 
&c."  Why  are  they  confined  in  construction  to 
British  subjects  ?  The  answer  is  a  plain  one. 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  nation  is  confined  to  its 
territory  and  to  its  subjects. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr 
Gallatin)  abandons,  and  very  properly  abandons, 
this  untenable  ground.  He  admits  that  no  na- 
tion has  a  right  to  punish  offences  against 
another  nation,  and  that  the  United  States  can 
only  punish  offences  against  their  own  laws  and 
the  law  of  nations.  He  admits,  too,  that  if 
there  had  only  been  a  mutiny  (and  consequently 
if  there  had  only  been  a  murder)  on  board  the 
Hermione,  that  the  American  courts  could  have 
taken  no  cognizance  of  the  crime.  Yet  mutiny 
is  punishable  as  piracy  by  the  law  of  both 
nations.  That  gentleman  contends  that  the  act 
committed  by  Nash  was  piracy,  according  to 
the  law  of  nations.  He  supports  his  position 
by  insisting  that  the  offence  may  be  constituted 
by  the  commission  of  a  single  act;  that  un- 
authorized robbery  on  the  high  seas  is  this  act, 
and  tliat  the  crew  having  seized  the  vessel,  and 
being  out  of  the  protection  of  any  nation,  were 
pirates. 

It  is  true  that  the  offence  may  be  completed 
by  a  single  act ;  but  it  depends  on  the  nature  of 
that  act.  If  it  be  such  iis  manifests  generally 
hostility  against  the  world — an  intention  to  rob 
generally,  then  it  is  ])iracy  ;  but  if  it  be  merely 
a  mutiny  and  murder  in  a  vessel,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  delivering  it  up  to  the  enemy,  it  seems 
to  be  an  offonce  against  a  single  nation  and  not 
to  be  piracy.  The  sole  object  of  the  crew  might 
be  to  go  over  to  the  enemy,  or  to  free  them- 
selves from  the  tyranny  experienced  on  board 
a  ship  of  war,  and  not  to  rob  generally. 

But,  should  it  even  be  true  that  running 
away  with  a  vessel  to  deliver  her  up  to  an 
enemy  was  an  act  of  general  piracy,  punishable 
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by  all  nations,  yet  the  mutiny  and  murder  was 
a  distinct  offence.  Uad  the  attempt  to  seize 
the  vessel  failed,  aft<}r  the  commission  of  the 
murder,  then,  according  to  the  argument  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  the  Americ^m 
courts  could  have  taken  no  cognizance  of  the 
crime.  Whatever  then  might  have  been  the 
law  respecting  the  piracy,  of  the  murder  there 
was  no  jurisdiction.  For  the  murder,  not  the 
j)iracy,  Nash  was  delivered  up.  Murder,  and 
not  piracy,  is  comprehended  in  the  27th  article 
of  the  treaty  between  the  two  nations.  Had 
he  been  tried  then  and  acquitted  on  an  indict- 
ment for  the  piracy,  he  must  still  have  been 
delivered  up  for  the  murder,  of  which  the  court 
could  have  no  jurisdiction.  It  is  certain  that 
an  acquittal  of  the  piracy  would  not  have  dis- 
charged the  murder ;  and,  therefore,  in  the  so 
much  relied  on  trials  at  Trenton,  a  separate  in- 
dictment for  murder  was  filed  after  an  indict- 
ment for  piracy.  Since,  then,  if  acquitted  for 
piracy,  he  must  have  been  delivered  to  the 
Britjsli  government  on  the  charge  of  murder, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  might,  very 
properly,  without  jjrosecuting  for  the  piracy, 
direct  him  to  be  delivered  up  on  the  murder. 

All  the  gentlemen  who  have  spoken  in  sup- 
port of  the  resolutions,  have  contended  that 
the  case  of  Thomas  Nash  is  within  the  purview 
of  the  act  of  Congress,  which  relates  to  this 
subject,  and  is  by  tiiat  act  made  punishable  in 
the  American  courts.  That  is,  that  the  act  of 
Congress  designed  to  punish  crimes  committed 
t>n  board  a  British  frigate.  Nothing  can  be 
more  completely  demonstrable  tlian  the  untruth 
of  this  proposition. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  legislative 
jurisdiction  of  a  nation  extends  only  to  its  own 
territory,  and  to  its  own  citizens,  wherever  they 
may  be.  Any  general  expression  in  a  legisla- 
tive act  must,  necessarily,  be  restrained  to  ob- 
jects within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  legislature 
passing  the  act.  Of  consequence  an  act  of  Con- 
gress can  only  be  construed  to  apply  to  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States,  comprehending 
every  person  within  it  and  to  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States. 

But,  independent  of  this  undeniable  truth,  the 
act  itself  affords  complete  testimony  of  its  inten- 
tion and  extent.  (See  Laws  of  the  United 
States,  vol.  i.  p.  10.)  The  title  is :  "  An  act  for 
the  punishment  of  certain  crimes  against  the 
United  Stiites."  Not  against  Britain,  France,  or 
the  world,  but  singly  "against  the  United 
States.'* 

The  first  section  relates  to  treason,  and  its 
objects  are,  "  any  person  or  persons  owing  alle- 
giance to  the  United  States."  This  description 
comprehends  only  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  such  others  as  may  be  on  its  terri- 
tory or  in  its  service. 

The  second  section  relates  to  misprision  of 
treason;  and  declares,  without  limitation,  that 
any  person  or  persons,  liaving  knowledge  of 
any  treason,  and  not  communicating  the  same, 
itliall  be  guilty  of  that  crime.    Here  then  is  an 


instance  of  that  limited  description  of  personi 
in  one  section,  and  of  that  general  description 
in  another,  which  has  been  relied  on  to  support 
the  construction  contended  for  by  the  friendii 
of  the  resolutions.  But  will  it  be  pretended 
that  a  person  can  commit  misprision  of  treason 
who  cannot  commit  treason  itself?  That  he 
would  be  punishable  for  concealing  a  treason 
w^ho  could  not  be  punished  for  plotting  it  ?  Or, 
can  it  be  supposed  that  the  act  designed  to 
punish  an  Englishman  or  a  Frenchman,  who, 
residing  in  his  own  country,  should  have 
knowledge  of  treasons  against  the  United  States, 
and  should  not  cross  the  Atlantic  to  reveal 
them  ? 

The  same  observations  apply  to  the  sixth 
section,  which  makes  any  "  person  or  i>ersona '' 
guilty  of  misprision  of  felony,  who,  having 
knowledge  ci  murder  or  other  offences  enumer- 
ated in  that  svction,  should  conceal  them.  It 
it  impossible  to  apply  this  to  a  foreigner,  in  a 
foreign  land,  or  to  any  persoH  not  owing  alle- 
giance to  the  United  States. 

The  eighth  section,  which  is  supposed  to  com- 
prehend the  case,  after  declaring  tliat  if  any 
"  person  or  persons  "  shall  cou^mit  murder  on 
the  high  seas,  he  shall  bo  punishable  with 
death,  proceeds  to  say,  that  if  any  captain  or 
mariner  shall  piratically  run  away  with  a  ship 
or  vessel,  or  yield  her  up  voluntarily  to  a 
pirate,  or  if  any  seaman  shall  lay  violent  hands 
on  his  commander,  to  prevent  his  fighting,  or 
shall  make  a  revolt  in  the  ship,  every  such 
oftcnder  shall  be  adjudged  a  pirate  and* a  felon. 

The  persons  who  are  the  objects  of  tliis  sec- 
tion of  the  act  are  all  described  in  general 
terms,  which  might  embrace  the  subjects  of  all 
nations.  But  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  if  in  an 
engagement  between  an  Englisli  and  a  French 
ship  of  war,  the  crew  of  the  one  or  the  other 
should  lay  violent  hands  on  the  ca])tain  and 
force  him  to  strike,  that  this  would  be  an 
otfence  against  the  act  of  Congress,  punishable 
in  the  courts  of  the  United  States?  On  this 
extended  construction  of  the  general  terms  of 
the  sectioU,  not  only  the  crew  of  one  of  the 
foreign  vessels  forcing  their  captain  to  surren- 
der to  another  would  incur  the  penalties  of  the 
act,  but  if  in  the  late  action  between  the  gal- 
lant Truxton  and  the  Frencli  frigate,  the  crew 
of  that  frigate  had  compelled  the  captain  to 
surrender,  while  he  was  unwilling  to  do  so, 
they  would  have  been  indictable  as  felons  in 
the  courts  of  the  United  States.  But  surely 
the  act  of  Congress  admits  of  no  such  extrava- 
gant construction. 

My  colleague  has  cit^d  and  particularly  relied 
on  the  ninth  section  of  the  act;  that  section 
declares  that  if  a  citizen  shall  commit  any  ol 
the  enumerated  piracies,  or  any  acts  of  hostility, 
on  the  high  seas,  against  the  United  States,  un 
der  color  of  a  commission  from  any  foreign 
prince  or  state,  he  shall  be  a(\iudged  a  pirate, 
felon  and  robber,  and  shall  suffer  death. 

This  section  is  only  a  positive  extension  of 
tlie  act  to  a  case  which  might  otlierwise  have 
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escaped  punishment.  It  takes  away  the  protec- 
tion of  a  foreign  commission  from  an  American 
citizen,  who,  on  the  high  seas,  robs  his  country- 
men. This  is  no  exception  from  any  preceding 
part  of  the  law,  because  there  is  no  part  which 
relates  to  the  conduct  of  vessels  commissioned 
by  a  foreign  power :  it  only  proves  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  legislature,  the  penalties  of  the 
act  could  not,  without  this  express  provision, 
have  been  incurred  by  a  citizen  holding  a 
foreign  commission. 

It  is  then  most  certain  that  the  act  of  Con- 
gress does  not  comprehend  the  case  of  a  murder 
committed  on  boai^  a  foreign  ship  of  war. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  has  cit«d  2 
Woode8on,428,  to  show  that  the  courts  of  Eng- 
land extend  their  jurisdiction  to  piracies  com- 
mitted by  the  subjects  of  foreign  nations. 

This  has  not  been  doubted.  The  case  from 
Woodeson  is  a  case  of  robberies  committed  on 
the  high  seas  by  a  vessel  without  authority. 
There  are  ordinary  acts  of  piracy  which,  as  has 
been  siready  stated,  being  ofiences  against  all 
nations,  are  punishable  by  all.  The  case  from 
2  Woodeson,  and  the  note  cited  from  the  same 
book  by  the  gentleman  from  Delaware,  are 
strong  authorities  against  the  doctrines  con- 
tended for  by  the  friends  of  the  resolntions. 

It  has  also  been  contended  that  the  question 
of  jurisdiction  w^as  decided  at  Trenton,  by  re- 
ceiving indictments  against  persons  there  ar- 
raigned for  the  same  offence,  and  by  retaining 
them  for  trial  after  the  return  of  the  habeas 
corpus. 

Every  person  in  the  slightest  degree  a&- 
quidnted  with  judicial  proceedings  knows  that 
an  indictment  is  no  evidence  of  jurisdiction ; 
and  that  in  criminal  cases,  the  question  of  juris- 
diction will  seldom  be  made  but  by  arrest  of 
judgment  after  conviction. 

The  proceedings  after  the  return  of  the  habeas 
corpus  only  prove  that  the  case  was  not  such  a 
case  as  to  induce  the  judge  immediately  to  de- 
cide against  his  jurisdiction.  The  question  was 
not  free  from  doubt,  and  therefore  might  very 
properly  be  postponed  until  its  decision  should 
become  necessary. 

It  lias  been  argaed  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  that  the  form  of  the  indictment  is, 
itself,  evidence  of  a  power  in  the  court  to  try 
the  case.  Every  word  of  that  indictment,  said 
the  gentleman,  gives  the  lie  to  a  denial  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  Sie  court. 

It  would  be  assuming  a  very  extraordinary 
principle  indeed,  to  say  that  words  inserted  in 
an  indictment  for  the  express  purpose  of  as- 
suming the  jurisdiction  of  a  court,  should  be 
admitted  to  prove  that  jurisdiction.  The  ques- 
tion certainly  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  fact, 
and  not  on  the  description  of  the  fact.  But  as 
an  indictment  must  necessarily  contain  formal 
words  in  order  to  be  supported,  and  as  forms 
cxtten  denote  what  a  case  must  substantially  be 
to  authorize  a  court  to  take  cognizance  of  it, 
lome  words  in  the  indictments  at  Trenton 
ought  to  be  noticed.    The  indictments  charge 


the  persons  to  have  been  within  the  peace,  and 
murder  to  have  been  committed  against  the 
peace  of  the  United  States.  These  arc  neces- 
sary averments,  and,  to  give  the  court  jurisdic- 
tion, the  fact  ought  to  have  accorded  with  them. 
But  who  will  say  that  the  crew  of  a  British 
frigate  on  the  high  seas  are  within  the  peace 
of  the  United  States,  or  a  murder  committed 
on  board  such  a  frigate  against  the  peace  of  any 
other  than  the  British  government? 

It  is  then  demonstrated  that  the  murder  with 
which  Thomas  Nash  was  charged,  was  not  com- 
mitted within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  and,  consequently,  that  the  case  stated 
was  completely  within  the  letter,  and  the  spirit 
of  the  twenty-seventh  article  of  the  treaty  be- 
tween the  two  nations.  If  the  necessary  evi- 
dence was  produced,  he  ought  to  have  been 
delivered  up  to  justice.  It  was  an  act  to  which 
the  American  nation  was  bound  by  a  most 
solemn  compact.  To  have  tried  him  for  the 
murder  would  have  been  mere  mockery.  To 
have  condemned  and  executed  him,  the  court 
having  no  jurisdiction,  would  have  been  mur- 
der; to  have  acquitted  and  discharged  him 
would  have  been  a  breach  of  faith,  and  a  vio- 
lation of  national  duty. 

But,  it  has  been  contended,  that  althou^ 
Thomas  Nash  ought  to  have  been  deliverfed  up 
to  the  British  minister,  on  the  requisition  made 
by  him  in  the  name  of  his  goverimient,  yet  the 
interference  of  the  President  was  improper. 

This  leads  to  my  second  proposition,  which 
is: 

That  the  case  was  a  case  for  executive  and 
not  judicial  decision.  I  admit  implicitly  the 
division  of  powers,  stated  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  each 
department  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  the 
others. 

This  being  established,  the  inquiry  is  to  what 
department  is  tlie  power  in  question  allotted  ? 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  has  relied  on 
the  second  section  of  the  third  article  of  the 
constitution,  which  enumerates  the  cases  to 
which  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States 
extends,  as  expressly  including  that  now  undei 
consideration.  Before  I  examine  that  section, 
it  will  not  be  improper  to  notice  a  very  mate- 
rial misstatement  of  it  made  in  the  resolutions, 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York.  By 
the  constitution,  the  judicial  power  of  the 
United  States  is  extended  to  all  cases  in  law 
and  equity,  arising  under  the  constitution,  laws 
and  treaties  of  the  United  States ;  but  the  reso- 
lutions declare  that  judicial  power  to  extend  to 
all  questions  arising  under  the  constitution, 
treaties  and  laws  of  the  United  States.  The 
difference  between  the  constitution  and  the 
resolutions  is  material  and  apparent,  A  case  in 
law  or  equity  is  a  term  well  understood,  and  of 
limited  signification.  It  is  a  controversy  be- 
tween parties  which  had  taken  a  sliape  for  ju- 
dicial decision.  K  the  judicial  power  extends 
to  every  question  under  the  constitution,  it  will 
involve  almost  every  subject  proper  for  legisla- 
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tive  discussion  and  decision ;  if  to  every  ques- 
tion under  the  laws  and  treaties  of  the  United 
States,  it  will  involve  almost  every  subject  on 
which  the  executive  can  act.  The  division  of 
power  which  the  gentleman  has  stated  could 
exist  no  longer,  and  the  other  departments 
would  be  swallowed  up  by  tRe  judiciary.  But 
it  is  apparent  that  the  resolutions  have  essen- 
tiaJly  misrepresented  the  constitution.  I  do  not 
charge  the  gentleman  from  New  York  with 
intentional  misrepresentation;  I  will  not  at- 
tribute to  him  such  an  artifice  in  any  case,  much 
less  in  a  case  where  detection  is  so  easy,  and  so 
certain.  Yet  this  substantial  departure  from 
the  constitution,  in  resolutions  affecting  sub- 
stantially to  unite  it,  is  not  less  worthy  of  re- 
mark for  being  imintentional.  It  manifests  the 
course  of  reasoning  by  which  the  gentleman  has 
himself  been  misled,  and  his  judgment  betrayed 
into  the  opinions  those  resolutions  expressed. 
By  extending  the  judicial  power  to  all  cases  in 
law  and  equity,  the  constitution  has  never  been 
understood  to  confer  on  that  department  any 
political  power  whatever.  To  come  within  this 
description,  a  question  must  assume  a  legal  form 
for  forensic  litigation  and  judicial  decision. 
There  must  be  parties  to  come  into  court,  who 
can  be  reached  by  its  process,  and  bound  by  its 
power;  whose  rights  admit  of  ultimate  decision 
by  a  tribunal  to  which  they  are  bound  to  sub- 
mit. 

A  case  in  law  or  equity  proper  for  judicial 
decision  may  arise  under  a  treaty,  where  the 
rights  of  individuals  acquired  or  secured  by  a 
treaty  are  to  be  asserted  or  defended  in  court. 
As  under  the  fourth  or  sixth  article  of  the 
treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain,  or  under 
those  articles  of  our  late  treaties  with  France, 
Prussia  and  other  nations,  which  secure  to  the 
subjects  of  those  nations  their  property  within 
the  United  States :  or,  as  would  be  an  article, 
which,  instead  of  stipulating  to  deliver  up  an 
offender,  should  stipulate  his  punishment^  pro- 
vided the  case  was  punishable  by  the  laws  and 
in  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  Hut  the 
judicial  power  cannot  extend  to  political  com- 
pacts: as  the  establishment  of  the  boundary 
line  between  the  American  and  British  domin- 
ions: the  case  of  the  late  guarantee  in  our 
treaty  with  -France,  or  the  case  of  the  delivery 
of  a  nmrderer  under  the  twenty-seventh  article 
of  our  present  treaty  with  Britain. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  has  asked, 
triumphantly  asked,  what  power  exists  in  our 
courts  to  deliver  up  an  individual  to  a  foreign 
government  ?  Permit  me,  but  not  triumphantly, 
to  retort  the  question.  By  what  authority  can 
any  court  render  such  a  judgment  ?  What 
I)Ower  does  a  court  possess  to  seize  any  indi- 
vidual and  determine  that  he  shall  be  adjudged 
oy  a  foreign  tribunal  ?  Surely  our  courts  pos- 
sess no  such  power,  yet  they  must  possess  it,  if 
this  article  of  the  treaty  is  to  be  executed  by 
the  courts. 

Gentlemen  have  cited  and  relied  on  that 
clause  iu  the  constitution,  which  enables  Con- 


gress to  define  and  punish  piracies  and  felonies 
committed  on  the  high  seas,  and  offences  against 
tbe  law  of  nations ;  together  with  the  act  of 
Congress,  declaring  the  punishment  of  those 
offences ;  as  transferring  the  whole  subject  to 
the  courts.  But  that  clause  can  never  be  con- 
strued to  make  to  the  government  a  grant  of 
power,  which  the  people  making  it  do  not  them- 
selves possess.  It  has  already  been  shown  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  have  no  juris- 
diction over  offences  committed  on  board  a 
foreign  ship  against  a  foreign  nation.  Of  con- 
sequence, in  framing  a  goven^ment  for  them- 
selves, they  cannot  have  passed  this  jurisdiction 
to  that  government.  The  law,  therefore,  can- 
not act  upon  the  case.  But  this  clause  of  the 
constitution  cannot  be  considered,  and  need 
not  be  considered,  as  afiecting  acts  which  are 
piracy  under  the  law  of  nations.  As  the  judicial 
power  of  the  United  States  extends  to  all  cases 
of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction,  and  pi- 
racy under  the  law  of  nations  is  of  admiralty 
and  maritime  jurisdiction,  punishable  by  every 
nation,  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States 
of  course  extends  to  it.  On  this  principle  the 
courts  of  admiralty  under  the  confederation 
took  cognizance  of  piracy,  although  there  was 
no  express  power  in  Congress  to  define  and 
punish  the  oftence. 

But  the  extension  of  the  judicial  power  of 
the  United  States  to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and 
maritime  jurisdiction,  must  necessarily  be  un- 
derstood with  some  limitation.  All  cases  of 
admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction  which,  from 
their  nature,  are  triable  in  the  United  States, 
are  submitted  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts 
of  the  United  States. 

There  are  cases  of  piracy  by  the  law  of  na- 
tions, and  cases  within  the  legislative  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  nation ;  the  people  of  America  pos- 
sess no  other  power  over  the  subject,  and  can 
consequently  transfer  no  other  to  their  courts ; 
and  it  has  already  been  proved  that  a  nmrder 
committed  on  board  a  foreiffu  ship-of-war  is  not 
comprehended  within  this  description. 

The  consular  convention  with  France,  has 
also  been  relied  on,  as  proving  the  act  of  de- 
livering up  an  individual  to  a  foreign  pow^er  to 
be  in  its  nature  judicial  and  not  executive. 

The  ninth  article  of  that  convention  author- 
izes the  consuls  and  vice-consuls  of  either  nation 
to  cause  to  be  arrested  all  deserters  from  theii 
vessels,  *'for  which  purpose  the  said  consuls 
and  vic^-consuls  shall  address  themselves  to  the 
courts,  judges,  and  officers,  competent." 

This  article  of  the  convention  does  not,  like 
the  27th  article  of  the  treaty  with  Britain,  stipu- 
late a  national  act,  to  be  performed  on  the  de- 
mand of  a  nation ;  it  only  authorizes  a  foreign 
minister  to  cause  an  act  to  be  done,  and  i)re- 
scribes  the  course  he  is  to  pursue.  The  contract 
itself  is,  that  the  act  shall  be  performed  by  the 
agency  of  the  foreign  consul,  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  courts ;  but  this  affords  no  evidence 
that  a  contract  of  a  very  different  nature  is  to 
be  performed  in  the  same  manner. 
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It  Is  said  that  the  then  President  of  the  United 
States  declared  the  incompetency  of  the  courts, 
judges,  and  officers,  to  execute  this  contract 
without  an  act  of  the  legislature.  But  the  tlien 
President  made  no  such  declaration. 

Ue  has  said  that  some  legislative  proyision  is 
requisite  to  carry  the  stipulations  of  the  conven- 
tion into  full  effect  This,  however,  is  by  no 
means  declaring-  the  incompetency  of  a  depart- 
ment to  perform  an  act  stipulated  by  treaty, 
until  the  legislative  authority  shall  direct  its 
performance. 

It  has  been  contended  that  the  conduct  of 
the  executive  on  former  occasions,  similar  to 
this  in  principle,  has  been  such  as  to  evince  an 
opinion,  even  in  that  department,  that  tlie  case 
in  question  is  proper  for  the  decision  of  the 
courts. 

The  fact  adduced  to  support  this  argument 
is  the  determination  of  the  late  President  on 
the  case  of  prizes  made  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States,  or  by  privateers  fitted  out 
in  their  ports. 

The  nation  was  bound  to  deliver  up  those 
prizes  in  like  manner,  as  the  nation  is  now 
bound  to  deliver  up  an  individual  demanded 
under  the  27th  article  of  the  treaty  with  Britain. 
The  duty  was  the  same,  and  devolved  on  the 
same  department. 

In  quoting  the  decision  of  the  executive  on 
that  case,  the  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
taken  occasion  to  bestow  a  high  encomium  on 
the  late  President ;  and  to  consider  his  conduct 
us  furnishing  an  example  worthy  the  imitation 
of  his  successor. 

It  must  be  cause  of  much  delight  to  the  real 
friends  of  that  great  man ;  to  those  who  sup- 
ported his  administration  while  in  office  from  a 
conviction  of  its  wisdom  and  its  virtue,  to  hear 
the  unqualified  praise  which  is  now  bestowed 
on  it  by  those  who  had  been  supposed  to  pos- 
sess different  opinions.  If  the  measure  now 
under  consideration  shall  be  found,  on  examina- 
tion, to  be  the  same  in  principle  with  that 
which  has  been  cited  by  its  opponents  as  a  fit 
precedent  for  it,  then  may  the  friends  of  the 
gentleman  now  in  office  indulge  the  hope,  that 
when  he,  like  his  predecessor,  shall  be  no  more, 
his  conduct  too  may  be  quoted  as  an  example 
for  the  government  of  his  successors. 

The  evidence  relied  on  to  prove  the  opinion 
of  the  then  executive  on  the  case,  consists  of 
two  letters  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  one 
of  the  29th  of  June,  1793,  to  Mr.  Genet,  and 
the  other  of  the  16th  of  August,  1793,  to  Mr. 
Morris. 

In  the  letter  to  Mr.  Genet,  the  secretary  says, 
that  the  claimant  having  filed  his  libel  against 
the  ship  William,  in  the  court  of  admiralty, 
there  was  no  power  which  could  take  the  ves- 
sel out  of  court  until  it  had  decided  against  its 
own  jurisdiction ;  that  having  so  decided,  the 
complaint  is  lodged  with  the  executive,  and  he 
asks  for  evidence  to  enable  that  department  to 
consider  and  decide  finally  on  the  subject. 

It  will  be  difficult  to  find  in  this  letter  an 


executive  opinion,  that  the  case  was  not  a  case 
for  executive  decbion.  The  contrary  is  clearly 
avowed.  It  is  true,  that  when  an  individual, 
claiming  the  property  as  his,  had  asserted  that 
claim  in  court,  the  executive  acknowledges  in 
itself  a  want  of  power  to  dismiss  or  decide  upon 
the  claim  thus  pending  in  court.  But  this  ar- 
gues no  opinion  of  a  want  of  power  in  itself  to 
decide  upon  the  case,  if,  instead  of  being  carried 
before  a  court  as  an  individual  claim,  it  is  brought 
before  the  executive  as  a  national  demand.  A 
private  suit  instituted  by  an  individual,  assert- 
ing his  claim  to  property,  can  only  be  controlled 
by  that  individual.  The  executive  can  give  no 
direction  concerning  it.  But  a  public  prosecu- 
tion carried  on  in  the  name  of  the  United  States 
can,  without  impropriety,  be  dismissed  at  the 
will  of  the  government.  The  opinion,  therefore, 
given  in  this  letter,  is  unquestionably  correct ; 
but  it  is  certainly  misunderstood,  when  it  is 
considered  as  being  an  opinion  that  the  question 
was  not  in  its  nature  a  question  for  fcecutive 
decision. 

In  the  letter  to  Mr.  Morris,  the  secretary  as- 
serts the  principle,  that  vessels  taken  within 
our  jurisdiction  ought  to  be  restored,  but  says, 
it  is  yet  unsettled  whether  the  act  of  restora- 
tion is  to  be  performed  by  the  executive  or  ju- 
dicial department.  The  principle,  then,  accord- 
ing to  this  letter,  is  not  submitted  to  the  courts — 
whether  a  vessel  captured  within  a  given  dis- 
tance of  the  American  coast,  was  or  was  not 
captured  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  was  a  question  not  to  be  determined  by 
the  courts,  but  by  the  executive.  The  doubt 
expressed  is,  not  what  tribunal  shall  settle  the 
principle,  but  what  tribunal  shall  settle  the  fact. 
In  this  respect,  a  doubt  might  exist  in  the  case 
of  prizes,  which  could  not  exist  in  the  case  of  a 
man.  Individuals  on  each  side  claimed  the 
property,  and  therefore  their  rights  could  be 
brought  into  court,  and  there  contested  as  a 
case  in  law  or  equity.  The  demand  of  a  man 
made  by  a  nation  stands  on  different  principles. 

Having  noticed  the  particular  letters  cited  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  permit  me  now 
to  ask  the  attention  of  the  Uouse  to  the  whole 
course  of  executive  conduct  on  this  interesting 
subject! 

It  is  first  mentioned  in  a  letter  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  Mr.  Genet,  of  the  2oth  of 
June,  1793.  In  that  letter,  the  secretary  states 
a  consultation  between  himself  and  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  Treasury  and  War  (the  President 
being  absent),  in  which  (so  well  were  they 
assured  of  the  President's  way  of  thinking  in 
those  cases),  it  was  detennined  tliat  the  vessels 
should  be  detained  in  the  custody  of  the  consuls, 
in  the  ports,  until  the  government  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  able  to  inquire  into  and  decide 
on  the  fact. 

In  his  letter  of  the  12th  of  July,  1793,  the 
Secretary  writes,  the  President  has  determined 
to  refer  the  questions  concerning  prizes  *^to 
persons  learned  in  the  laws,"  and  he  requests 
that  certain  vessels  enumerated  in  the  letter 
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tive  discussion  and  decision ;  if  to  every  ques- 
tion under  the  laws  and  treaties  of  the  United 
States,  it  will  involve  almost  every  subject  on 
which  the  executive  can  act^  The  division  of 
power  which  the  gentleman  has  stated  could 
exist  no  longer,  and  the  other  departments 
woiUd  be  swallowed  up  by  tRe  judiciary.  But 
it  is  apparent  that  the  resolutions  have  essen- 
tially misrepresented  the  constitution.  I  do  not 
charge  the  gentleman  from  New  York  with 
intentional  misrepresentation;  I  will  not  at- 
tribute to  him  such  an  artifice  in  any  case,  much 
less  in  a  case  where  detection  is  so  easy,  and  so 
certain.  Yet  this  substantial  departure  from 
the  constitution,  in  resolutions  affecting  sub- 
stantially to  unite  it^  is  not  leas  worthy  of  re- 
mark for  being  unintentional.  It  manifests  the 
course  of  reasoning  by  which  the  gentleman  has 
himself  been  misled,  and  his  judgment  betrayed 
into  the  opinions  those  resolutions  expressed. 
By  extending  the  judicial  power  to  all  cases  in 
law  and  equity,  the  constitution  has  never  been 
understood  to  confer  on  that  department  any 
political  power  whatever.  To  come  within  this 
description,  a  question  must  assume  a  legal  form 
for  forensic  litigation  and  judicial  decision. 
There  must  be  parties  to  come  into  court  who 
can  be  reached  by  its  process,  and  bound  by  its 
power;  whose  rights  admit  of  ultimate  decision 
by  a  tribunal  to  which  they  are  bound  to  sub- 
mit. 

A  case  in  law  or  equity  proper  for  judicial 
decision  may  arise  under  a  treaty,  where  the 
rights  of  individuals  acquired  or  secured  by  a 
treaty  are  to  be  a-sserted  or  defended  in  court. 
As  under  the  fourth  or  sixth  article  of  the 
treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain,  or  under 
those  articles  of  our  late  treaties  with  France, 
Prussia  and  other  nations,  which  secure  to  the 
subjects  of  those  nations  their  property  within 
the  United  States :  or,  as  would  be  an  article, 
which,  instead  of  stipulating  to  deliver  up  an 
offender,  should  stipulate  his  punishment,  pro- 
vided the  case  was  punishable  by  the  laws  and 
in  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  But  the 
judicial  power  cannot  extend  to  political  com- 

[)acts:  as  the  establishment  of  the  boundary 
ine  between  tlie  American  and  British  domin- 
ions: the  case  of  the  late  guarantee  in  our 
treaty  with  France,  or  the  case  of  the  delivery 
of  a  murderer  under  the  twenty-seventli  article 
of  our  present  treaty  with  Britain. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  has  asked, 
triumphantly  a«*ked,  what  power  exists  in  our 
courts  to  deliver  up  an  individual  to  a  foreign 
government  ?  Permit  me,  but  not  triumphantly, 
to  retort  the  question.  By  what  authority  can 
any  court  render  such  a  judgment  ?  What 
jwwer  does  a  court  possess  to  seize  any  indi- 
vidual and  determine  that  he  shall  be  adjudged 
oy  a  foreign  tribunal  ?  Surely  our  courts  pos- 
sess no  such  power,  yet  they  must  possess  it,  if 
this  article  of  the  treaty  is  to  be  executed  by 
the  courts. 

Gentlemen  have  cited  and  relied  on  that 
clause  in  the  constitution,  which  enables  Con- 


gress to  define  and  punish  piracies  and  felonies 
committed  on  the  high  seas,  and  offences  againt^t 
the  law  of  nations ;  together  with  the  act  of 
Congress,  declaring  the  punishment  of  those 
offences ;  as  transferring  the  whole  subject  to 
the  courts.  But  that  clause  can  never  be  con- 
strued to  make  to  the  government  a  grant  of 
power,  which  the  people  making  it  do  not  them- 
selves possess.  It  has  already  been  shown  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  have  no  juris- 
diction over  offences  committed  on  board  a 
foreign  ship  against  a  foreign  nation.  Of  con- 
sequence, m  framing  a  government  for  them- 
selves, they  cannot  have  passed  this  jurisdiction 
to  that  government.  The  law,  therefore,  can- 
not act  upon  the  case.  But  this  clause  of  the 
constitution  cannot  be  considered,  and  need 
not  be  considered,  as  afltcting  acts  which  are 
piracy  under  the  law  of  nations.  As  the  iudicial 
power  of  the  United  States  extends  to  all  cases 
of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction,  and  pi- 
racy under  the  law  of  nations  is  of  ailmirafty 
and  maritime  jurisdiction,  punishable  by  every 
nation,  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States 
of  course  extends  to  it.  On  this  principle  the 
courts  of  admiralty  under  the  confederation 
took  cognizance  of  j)iracy,  although  there  was 
no  express  power  in  Congress  to  define  and 
punish  the  offence. 

But  the  extension  of  the  judicial  power  of 
the  United  States  to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and 
maritime  jurisdiction,  must  necessarily  be  un- 
derstood with  some  limitation.  All  cases  of 
admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction  which,  from 
their  nature,  are  triable  in  the  Unit^  States, 
are  submitted  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts 
of  the  United  States. 

There  are  cases  of  piracy  by  the  law  of  na- 
tions, and  cases  within  the  legislative  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  nation ;  the  people  of  America  pos- 
sess no  other  power  over  the  subject^  and  can 
consequently  transfer  no  other  to  their  courts ; 
and  it  has  already  been  proved  that  a  murder 
committed  on  board  a  foreign  ship-of-war  is  not 
comprehended  within  this  description. 

The  consular  convention  with  France,  has 
also  been  relied  on,  as  proving  the  act  of  de- 
livering up  an  individual  to  a  foreign  power  to 
be  in  its  nature  judicial  and  not  executive. 

The  ninth  article  of  that  convention  author- 
izes the  consuls  and  vice-consuls  of  either  nation 
to  cause  to  be  arrested  all  deserters  from  theii 
vessels,  "for  which  purpose  the  said  consul? 
and  vice-consuls  shall  address  themselves  to  the 
courts,  judges,  and  oflScers,  competent." 

This  article  of  the  convention  does  not,  like 
the  27th  article  of  the  treaty  with  Britain,  stipu- 
late a  national  act,  to  bo  performed  on  the  de- 
mand of  a  nation ;  it  only  authorizes  a  foreign 
minister  to  cause  an  act  to  be  done,  and  pre- 
scribes the  course  he  is  to  pursue.  The  contract 
itself  is,  that  the  act  shall  bo  performed  by  the 
agency  of  the  foreign  consul,  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  courts ;  but  this  affords  no  evidence 
that  a  contract  of  a  very  difi'erent  nature  is  tc 
be  performed  in  the  same  manner. 
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It  is  said  that  the  then  President  of  the  United 
States  declared  the  incompetency  of  the  courts, 
judges,  and  officers,  to  execute  this  contract 
without  an  act  of  the  legislature.  But  the  then 
President  made  no  such  declaration. 

He  has  said  that  some  legislative  provision  is 
requisite  to  carry  the  stipulations  of  the  conven- 
tion into  full  effect.  This,  however,  is  by  no 
means  declaring-  the  incompetency  of  a  depart- 
ment to  perform  an  act  stipulated  by  treaty, 
until  the  legislative  authority  shall  direct  its 
performance. 

It  has  been  contended  that  the  conduct  of 
the  executive  on  former  occasions,  similar  to 
this  in  principle,  has  been  such  as  to  evince  an 
opinion,  even  in  that  department,  that  the  case 
in  question  is  proper  fur  the  decision  of  the 
courts. 

The  fact  adduced  to  support  this  argument 
is  the  determination  of  the  late  President  on 
the  case  of  prizes  made  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States,  or  by  privateers  fitted  out 
in  their  ports. 

The  nation  was  bound  to  deliver  up  those 
prizes  in  like  manner,  as  the  nation  is  now 
bound  to  deliver  up  an  individual  demanded 
under  the  27th  article  of  the  treaty  with  Britain. 
The  duty  was  the  same,  and  devolved  on  the 
same  department. 

In  quoting  the  decision  of  the  executive  on 
that  case,  the  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
taken  occasion  to  bestow  a  high  encomium  on 
the  late  President ;  and  to  consider  his  conduct 
as  furnishing  an  example  worthy  the  imitation 
of  his  successor. 

It  must  be  cause  of  much  delight  to  the  real 
friends  of  that  great  man ;  to  those  who  sup- 
ported his  administration  while  in  office  from  a 
conviction  of  its  wisdom  and  its  virtue,  to  hear 
the  unqualified  praise  which  is  now  bestowed 
on  it  by  those  who  had  been  supposed  to  pos- 
sess different  opinions.  If  the  measure  now 
under  consideration  shall  be  found,  on  examina- 
tion, to  be  the  same  in  principle  with  that 
which  has  been  cited  by  its  opi)onents  as  a  fit 
precedent  for  it,  then  may  the  friends  of  the 
gentleman  now  in  office  indulge  the  hope,  that 
when  he,  like  his  predecessor,  shall  be  no  more, 
his  conduct  too  may  be  quoted  as  an  example 
for  the  government  of  his  successors. 

The  evidence  relied  on  to  prove  the  opinion 
of  the  then  executive  on  the  case,  consists  of 
two  letters  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  one 
of  the  29th  of  June,  1793,  to  Mr.  Genet,  and 
the  other  of  the  16th  of  August,  1793,  to  Mr. 
Morris. 

In  the  letter  to  Mr.  Genet,  the  secretary  says, 
that  the  claimant  having  filed  his  libel  against 
the  ship  William,  in  the  court  of  admiralty, 
there  was  no  power  which  could  take  the  ves- 
sel out  of  court  until  it  had  decided  against  its 
own  jurisdiction ;  that  having  so  decided,  the 
complaint  is  lodged  with  the  executive,  and  he 
asks  for  evidence  to  enable  that  department  to 
consider  and  decide  finally  on  the  subject. 

It  will  be  difficult  to  find  in  this  letter  an  I 


executive  opinion,  that  the  case  was  not  a  case 
for  executive  decision.  The  contrary  is  clearly 
avowed.  It  is  true,  that  when  an  individual, 
claiming  the  property  as  his,  had  asserted  that 
claim  in  court,  the  executive  acknowledges  in 
itself  a  want  of  power  to  dismiss  or  decide  upon 
the  claim  thus  pending  in  court.  But  this  ar- 
gues no  opinion  of  a  want  of  power  in  itself  to 
decide  upon  the  case,  i(  instead  of  being  carried 
before  a  court  as  an  individual  claim,  it  is  brought 
before  the  executive  as  a  national  demand.  A 
private  suit  instituted  by  an  individual,  assert- 
ing his  claim  to  property,  can  only  be  controlled 
by  that  individual.  The  executive  can  give  no 
direction  concerning  it.  But  a  public  prosecu- 
tion carried  on  in  the  name  of  the  United  States 
can,  without  impropriety,  be  dismissed  at  the 
will  of  the  government.  The  opinion,  therefore, 
given  in  this  letter,  is  unquestionably  correct ; 
but  it  is  certainly  misunderstood,  when  it  is 
considered  as  being  an  opinion  that  the  question 
w&s  not  in  its  nature  a  question  for  fkecutive 
decision. 

In  the  letter  to  Mr.  Morris,  the  secretary  as- 
serts the  principle,  that  vessels  taken  withiu 
our  jurisdiction  ought  to  be  restored,  but  says, 
it  is  yet  unsettled  whether  the  act  of  restora- 
tion is  to  be  performed  by  the  executive  or  ju- 
dicial department.  The  principle,  tlien,  accord- 
ing to  this  letter,  b  not  submitted  to  the  courts — 
whether  a  vessel  captured  within  a  given  dis- 
tance of  the  American  coast,  was  or  was  not 
captured  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  was  a  question  not  to  be  determined  by 
the  courts,  but  by  the  executive.  The  doubt 
expressed  is,  not  what  tribunal  shall  settle  the 
principle,  but  what  tribunal  shall  settle  the  fact. 
In  this  respect,  a  doubt  might  exist  in  the  case 
of  prizes,  which  could  not  exist  in  the  case  of  a 
man.  Individuals  on  each  side  claim(^  the 
property,  and  therefore  their  rights  could  be 
brought  into  court,  and  there  contested  as  a 
case  in  law  or  equity.  The  demand  of  a  man 
made  by  a  nation  stands  on  different  principles. 

Having  noticed  the  particular  letters  cited  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  permit  me  now 
to  ask  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  whole 
course  of  executive  conduct  on  this  interesting 
subject! 

It  is  first  mentioned  in  a  letter  from  the  Sec* 
retary  of  State  to  Mr.  Genet,  of  the  25th  of 
June,  1793.  In  that  letter,  the  secretary  states 
a  consultation  between  himself  and  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  Treasury  and  War  (tlie  President 
being  absent),  in  which  (so  well  were  they 
assured  of  the  President's  way  of  thinking  in 
those  cases),  it  was  determined  that  the  vessels 
should  be  detained  in  the  custody  of  the  consuls, 
in  the  port^  until  the  government  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  able  to  inquire  into  and  decide 
on  the  fact. 

In  his  letter  of  the  12th  of  July,  1793,  the 
Secretary  writes,  the  President  has  determined 
to  refer  the  questions  concerning  prizes  **to 
persons  learned  in  the  laws,"  and  he  requests 
that  certain  vessels  enumerated  in  the  letter 
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tive  discnssion  and  decision ;  if  to  every  ques- 
tion under  the  laws  and  treaties  of  the  United 
States,  it  will  involve  almost  every  subject  on 
which  the  executive  can  act.  The  division  of 
power  which  the  gentleman  has  stated  could 
exist  no  longer,  and  the  other  departments 
would  he  swallowed  up  by  the  judiciary.  Hut 
it  is  apparent  that  the  resolutions  have  essen- 
tially misrepresented  the  constitution.  I  do  not 
charge  the  gentleman  from  New  York  with 
intentional  mi3rei)resentation ;  I  will  not  at- 
tribute to  him  such  an  artifice  in  any  case,  much 
less  in  a  case  where  detection  is  so  easy,  and  so 
certain.  Yet  this  substantial  departure  from 
the  constitution,  in  resolutions  atfecting  sul)- 
stantially  to  unite  it^  is  not  less  worthy  of  re- 
mark for  being  unintentional.  It  manilests  the 
course  of  reasoning  by  which  the  gentleman  has 
himself  been  misled,  and  his  judgment  betrayed 
into  the  opinions  those  resolutions  expressed. 
By  extending  the  judicial  power  to  all  cases  in 
law  and  enuity,  the  constitution  lias  never  been 
underst^)oa  to  confer  on  that  department  any 
political  power  whatever.  To  come  within  this 
description,  a  question  must  assume  a  legal  form 
for  forensic  litigation  and  judicial  decision. 
There  must  be  parties  to  come  into  court,  who 
can  be  rem^hed  by  its  process,  and  bound  by  its 
power ;  whose  rights  admit  of  ultimate  decision 
by  a  tribunal  to  which  they  are  bound  to  sub- 
mit. 

A  case  in  law  or  equity  proper  for  judicial 
decision  may  arise  under  a  treaty,  where  the 
rights  of  individuals  acquired  or  secured  by  a 
treaty  are  to  be  assertetl  or  defended  in  court. 
As  under  the  fourth  or  sixth  article  of  the 
treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain,  or  under 
those  articles  of  our  late  treaties  with  France, 
Prussia  and  other  nations,  which  secure  to  the 
subjects  of  those  nations  their  property  within 
the  United  States :  or,  as  would  be  an  article, 
which,  instead  of  stipulating  to  deliver  up  an 
offender,  should  stipulate  his  punishment,  pro- 
vided the  case  was  punishable  by  the  laws  and 
in  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  But  the 
judicial  power  cannot  extend  to  political  com- 
pacts: as  the  establishment  of  the  boundary 
line  between  the  American  and  British  domin- 
ions: the  case  of  the  late  guarantee  in  our 
treaty  with  .France,  or  the  case  of  the  delivery 
of  a  murderer  under  the  twenty-seventh  article 
of  our  present  treaty  with  Britain. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  has  asked, 
triumphantly  asked,  what  power  exists  in  our 
courts  to  deliver  up  an  individual  to  a  foreign 
government  ?  Permit  me,  but  not  triiunphantly, 
to  retort  the  question.  By  what  authority  can 
any  court  render  such  a  judgment  ?  AVhat 
jHjwer  docs  a  court  possess  to  seize  any  indi- 
vidual and  determine  that  he  shall  be  a<yudged 
oy  a  foreign  tribunal  ?  Surely  our  courts  pos- 
sess no  snch  power,  yet  they  must  possess  it,  if 
this  article  of  the  treaty  is  to  be  executed  by 
the  courts. 

Gentlemen  have  cited  and  relied  on  that 
e)nnse  in  the  constitution,  which  enables  Con- 


gress to  define  and  punish  piracies  and  felonies 
committed  on  the  high  seas,  and  offences  against 
the  law  of  nations ;  together  with  the  act  of 
Congress,  declaring  the  punishment  of  those 
offences ;  as  transferring  the  whole  subject  to 
the  courts.  But  that  clause  can  never  be  con- 
strued to  make  to  the  government  a  grant  of 
power,  which  the  people  making  it  do  not  them- 
selves possess.  It  has  already  been  shown  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  have  no  juris- 
diction over  offences  committed  on  board  a 
foreign  ship  against  a  foreign  nation.  Of  con- 
sequence, m  framing  a  government  for  them- 
selves, they  cannot  have  parsed  tliis  jurisdiction 
to  that  government.  The  law,  therefore,  can- 
not act  upon  the  case.  But  this  clause  of  the 
constitution  cannot  be  considered,  and  need 
not  be  considered,  as  affecting  acts  which  are 
piracy  under  the  law  of  nations.  As  the  judicial 
power  of  the  United  States  extends  to  aJl  cases 
of  admiralty  and  maritime  juris<liction,  and  pi- 
racy under  the  law  of  nations  is  of  admiralty 
and  maritime  jurisdiction,  punishable  by  every 
nation,  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States 
of  course  extends  to  it.  On  this  i)rinciple  the 
courts  of  admiralty  under  the  contederation 
took  cognizance  of  piracy,  although  there  was 
no  express  power  in  Congress  to  define  and 
punish  the  offence. 

But  the  extension  of  the  judicial  i>ower  of 
the  United  States  to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and 
maritime  jurisdiction,  must  necessarily  be  un- 
derstood with  some  limitation.  All  cases  of 
admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction  which,  from 
their  nature,  are  triable  in  the  United  States, 
are  submitted  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts 
of  the  United  States. 

There  are  cases  of  piracy  by  the  law  of  na- 
tions, and  cases  within  the  legislative  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  nation ;  the  people  of  America  pos- 
sess no  other  power  over  the  subject,  and  can 
consequently  transfer  no  other  to  their  courts ; 
and  it  has  already  been  proved  that  a  murder 
committed  on  board  a  foreign  ship-of-war  is  not 
comprehended  within  this  description. 

The  consular  convention  with  France,  has 
also  been  relied  on,  as  proving  the  act  of  de- 
livering up  an  individual  to  a  foreign  power  to 
be  in  its  nature  iudicial  and  not  executive. 

The  ninth  article  of  that  convention  author- 
izes the  consuls  and  vice-consuls  of  either  nation 
to  catise  to  be  arrested  all  deserters  from  theii 
vessels,  "for  which  purpose  the  said  consuls 
and  vice-consuls  shall  address  themselves  to  the 
courts,  judges,  and  officers,  competent." 

This  article  of  the  convention  does  not,  like 
tlie  27th  article  of  the  treaty  with  Britain,  stipu- 
late a  national  act,  to  bo  performed  on  the  de- 
mand of  a  nation ;  it  only  authorizes  a  foreign 
minister  to  cause  an  act  to  be  done,  and  pre- 
scribes the  cour.se  he  is  to  pursue.  The  contract 
itself  is,  that  the  act  shall  be  performed  by  the 
agency  of  the  foreign  consul,  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  courts ;  but  this  affords  no  evidence 
that  a  contract  of  a  very  different  nature  is  to 
be  performed  in  the  same  manner. 
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It  13  said  that  the  then  President  of  the  United 
States  declared  the  incomi>etency  of  the  coorts, 
judges,  and  officers,  to  execute  this  contract 
without  an  act  of  the  legislature.  But  the  tlieu 
President  made  no  such  declaration. 

He  has  said  that  some  legislative  provision  is 
requisite  to  carry  the  stipulations  of  the  conveu- 
tion  into  full  effect.  This,  however,  is  by  no 
means  declaring-  the  incompetency  of  a  depart- 
meot  to  perform  an  act  stipulated  by  treaty, 
Tmtjl  the  le^ative  authority  shall  direct  its 
performance. 

It  has  been  contended  that  the  conduct  of 
the  executive  on  former  occasions,  similar  to 
this  in  principle,  has  been  such  as  to  eviaoe  an 
opinion,  even  in  that  department,  thn^  the  case 
in  question  is  proper  for  the  do^Mioiti  of  the 
courts. 

The  fact  adduced  to  supjiort  this  argument 
is  the  determination  of  ^  late  President  on 
the  case  of  prizes  m»^  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  UnitCMl  Stati>^  or  by  privateers  fitted  out 
in  their  ports. 

The  nation  ivas  bound  to  deliver  up  those 
prizes  in  iik.^  manner,  as  the  nation  is  now 
boand  to  ddiver  up  an  individual  demanded 
under  the  27th  article  of  the  treaty  with  Britain. 
The  duty  ^ras  the  same,  and  devolved  on  the 
same  department. 

In  quoting  the  decision  of  the  executive  on 
that  caeo,  the  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
taken  occasion  to  bestow  a  high  encomium  on 
the  late  President ;  and  to  consider  his  conduct 
la  fomBhing  an  example  worthy  the  imitation 
ofhisfoccessor. 

It  aust  be  canse  of  much  delight  to  the  real 
tnma  of  that  great  man ;  to  those  who  sup- 
portn  his  administration  while  in  office  from  a 
eoiTlstion  of  its  wisdom  and  its  virtue,  to  hear 
ik  mqualified  ]>raise  which  is  now  bestowed 
oak  by  those  who  had  been  supposed  to  pos- 
Msdilferent  opinions.    If  the  measure  now 
Qdo*  consideration  shall  be  found,  on  examina- 
tion, to  be  the  same  in  principle  with  that 
*ijch  has  been  cited  by  its  opponents  as  a  fit 
|ii3edent  for  it,  then  may  the  friends  of  the 
HJtleman  now  in  office  indulge  the  hope,  that 
i^n  he,  like  his  predecessor,  shall  be  no  more, 
h.  conduct  too  may  be  quoted  as  an  example 
i'  the  government  of  his  successors. 
The  evidence  relied  on  to  prove  the  opinion 
i^  the  then  executive  on  the  case,  consists  of 
tfo  letters  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  one 
*f  the  29th  of  June,  1793,  to  Mr.  Genet,  and 
'^6  other  of  the  16th  of  August,  1793,  to  Mr. 
Morris. 

T  In  the  letter  to  Mr.  Genet,  the  secretary  says, 
jftiat  tlie  claimant  having  filed  his  libel  against 
ilie  ship  William,  in  the  court  of  admiralty, 
fliere  was  no  power  which  could  take  the  ves- 
sel out  of  court  until  it  had  decided  against  its 
fowii  jurisdiction ;  tliat  having  so  decided,  the 
complaint  is  lodged  with  the  executive,  and  he 
asks  for  evidence  to  enable  that  department  to 
consider  and  decide  finally  on  the  subject. 
It  will  be  difficult  to  find  in  this  letter  an 


executive  opinion,  that  the  case  was  not  a  case 
for  executive  decision.    The  contrc^iy  fs  clearly 
avowed.    It  is  true,  that  who*  nn  individual, 
claiming  the  property  as  his^  had  asserted  that 
claim  in  court,  the  executive  acknowledges  in 
itself  a  want  of  power  ia  dismiss  or  decide  upon 
the  claim  thus  pen<toig  in  court.    But  this  ar- 
gues no  opinion  of  a  want  of  power  in  itself  to 
decide  upon  tiiB  case,  if,  instead  of  being  carried 
before  a  ;»fl«irt  as  an  individual  claim,  it  is  brought 
before  the  executive  as  a  national  demand.    A 
piimte  suit  instituted  by  an  individual,  assert- 
ing his  claim  to  property,  can  only  be  controlled 
by  that  individual.    The  executive  can  give  no 
direction  concerning  it.    But  a  public  prosecu- 
tion carried  on  in  the  name  of  the  United  States 
can,  without  impropriety,  be  dismissed  at  the 
will  of  the  government.   The  opinion,  therefore, 
given  in  this  letter,  is  unquestionably  correct ; 
but  it  is  certainly  misunderstood,  when  it  is 
considered  as  being  an  opinion  that  the  question 
was  not  in  its  nature  a  question  for  fttecutive 
decision. 

In  the  letter  to  Mr.  Morris,  the  secretary  as- 
serts the  principle,  that  vessels  taken  withiu 
our  jurisdiction  ought  to  be  restored,  but  says, 
it  is  yet  unsettled  whether  the  act  of  restora- 
tion is  to  be  perfonned  by  the  executive  or  ju- 
dicial department.  The  principle,  then,  accord- 
ing U)  this  letter,  is  not  submitted  to  the  courts — 
whether  a  vessel  captured  within  a  given  dis- 
tance of  the  American  coast,  wius  or  was  not 
captured  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  was  a  question  not  to  be  determined  by 
the  courts,  but  by  the  executive.  The  doubt 
expressed  is,  not  what  tribunal  shall  settle  the 
principle,  but  what  tribunal  shall  settle  the  fact. 
In  this  respect,  a  doubt  might  exist  in  the  case 
of  prizes,  w^hich  could  not  exist  in  the  case  of  a 
man.  Individuals  on  each  side  clainK»il  the 
property,  and  therefore  their  rights  could  be 
brought  into  court,  and  there  contested  as  a 
case  in  law  or  ecpiity.  The  demand  of  a  man 
made  by  a  nation  stands  on  ditiercnt  principles. 
Having  noticed  the  particular  letters  cited  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  permit  me  now 
to  ask  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  whole 
course  of  executive  conduct  on  this  interesting 
subject 

It  is  first  mentioned  in  a  letter  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  Mr.  Genet,  of  the  25th  of 
June,  1793.  In  that  letter,  the  secretary  states 
a  consultation  between  himself  and  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  Treasury  and  War  (the  President 
being  absent),  in  which  (so  well  were  they 
assured  of  the  President's  way  of  thinking  in 
those  cases),  it  was  determined  that  tlie  vessels 
should  be  detained  in  the  custody  of  the  consuls, 
in  the  ports,  until  the  government  of  the  United 
States  shall  bo  able  to  inquire  into  and  decide 
on  the  fact. 
In  his  letter  of  the  12th  of  Julv,  1793,  the 
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Secretary  writes,  the  President  has  determined 
to  refer  the  questions  concerning  prizes  **to 
persons  learned  in  the  laws,''  and  he  re*\uests 
that  certain  vessels  enumerul^«\  u\  VW  \^\X,vit 
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should  .''Ot  deport  "until  hb  n 
notion  Khail  L'"  made  known." 
In  Lia  letter  oi"  the  7th  of  i 
seoretur;  itifumiB  Tlir-  Genet  tt 
consideri  tbe  United  Stotos  as 
tu&te  the  restoration  of,  w  to 
tion  fur,  prisea  which  shall  ^ 
aaj  of  the  parties  at  war  witl 

Jaent  to  thoSthdayof  Ju&Ble 
tted  ont  of  our  ports."  That  i 
eipected  tint  Mr,  Genet  will  i 
of  such  prixes  to  be  made,  and 
States  "  will  canae  reeUtntion  " 
•11  such  prizes  as  shall  be  hi 
within  their  ports  hj  any  of 

In  his  letter  of  the  IQth  of  ] 
Uie  seoretory  iniumis  Mr.  Gen 

C-pow  of  ohtoininfc  testimony 
t  of  capture  within  ttie  jni 
United  S^te^  the  Kovernurs 
States  wffe  reqnestcd,  on  reo 
claim,  iiui  lied  lately  to  notify  Ih 
neys  of  tlicir  several  districts, 
would  be  to  give  notice  "  to  tht 
of  both  parties,  and  also  to  th 
nations  interested ;  and  to  reoc 
to  appoint  by  mutual  consent  a 
whether  tbe  capture  was  made 
diction  of  the  Unitod  States,  i 
l«tter  of  the  8th  inst.,  according 
the  ROFemor  may  proceed  to  a 
to  the  one  or  the  otlier  party." 
refuse  to  uaine  arbiters,  then  tl 
talie  depositions  on  notice,  whii 
mit  for  tljo  informoCiun  and 
President."  "This  prompt  p 
mure  to  be  insisted  on,  aa  it 
Pieudent,  by  an  immediate  del 
eel  and  cargo  to  the  party  hav 
rent  the  injuries  consequent  on 

In  his  letter  of  tlie  22d  of  ] 
the  seeretary  repents,  in  subei 
of  the  12t1i  of  July  and  7th 
soys  that  the  determination  U 
tain  resseU,  involved  the  brig 
the  bri);  Lovely  Lass,  and  the  b 
liam  Henry.  lie  concludes  v 
have  it  in  charge  to  inquire  o. 
ther  thcM  tliree  brigs  hare  be 
cording  to  the  determieation  c 
and  if  they  have  not,  to  repeat 
that  they  may  lie  pven  up 
owners." 

Ultimately  it  was  settled  that 
be  investigated  in  the  courts, 
was  regulated  by  tbe  principle 
the  executive  department 

The  deoision  then  on  tbe  oast 
tured  within  the  American  ' 
privateers  fitted  out  of  the  } 
which  the  gentleman  from  Ken 
with  such  merited  approbation 
declared  to  stand  ou  the  some 
those  which  ought  to  liare  g 
_MW  of  TbomM  Saah ;  and  wli 
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because  the  government  of  the 
was  then  so  circumstanced  as  to 
,  no  opinion  was  lightly  taken  up, 
ion  formed  hut  on  mature  consid- 
.  decision,  quoted  as  a  precedent 
cd  to  he  right,  ia  tbund,  on  fair 
linalion,  to  bo  precisely  and  un- 
e  same  with  that  which  was  made 
nder  consideration.  It  is  a  full 
bow,  that,  in  the  opinion  always 
.mcrican  Government,  a  case  like 
as  No^h  ia  a  co^e  fur  executive 
ol  decision. 

in  the  constitution  which  declares 
I  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of 

shall  ha  by  jury,"  has  also  been 
,H?rating  on  the  cose,  and  trans 
jpfi'on  on  a  demand  for  the  de- 
idiviel'"^  from  tbe  ciecutive  to 


not  designed  t< 


e  tbe  rights 


proceedings    against  j^ 
e  universe.    It  can  tl.  j 
guide  the  proceedings  ot   " 
prescribe  the  mode  of  A._ 
itted  against  the  goverilL" 
tes,  and  to  which  tlie  jur* 
nay  rightfully  extend, 
ly  been  shown  that  tlie 
tes  were  incapable  of  ti . 
b  Tliomas  NhsIi  was  dcllvi 

10  question  to  be  dcturminil 
ime  shall  be  tried  and  ]) 
lie  sliall  be  delivered  up 
il  which  is  alone  capable  of  ^ 
liiiig  liini.  A  provision 
ta  in  the  courts  of  the  U;ii 
■ly  not  a  provision  fur  tlio  fl 
national  eumpact  fur  thu  mw 
ign  government  of  an  oli« 
vernment. 
f  the  constitntion  dedaring  tlJ 

11  crimes  shaU  he  by  jurt  ' 
^en  constmed  to  extend  ti 
committed  in  the  Innd  and 
Tnited  States.  Mod  Hu;:h  i 
ailed,  it  would  most  pmbaM; 
1  the  constitution  itself,  with  tli~ 
eindependeneoof  thenation,  bt 
di]ici]dined  invader  who  should 
shores.  Necessity  would  h.ivo. 
manded  tbe  review,  and  amcm' 
iwise  a  provision.    If  then  tli 

,  extend  to  oSences  comtuitted  : 
irmiesof  the  Umted  StatM,  how, 
reed  to  eitend  to  offences  corn- 
leets  and  armies  of  HHtoln  or  of 
he  Ottoman  or  Sasaian  empires! 
rgument  applies  to  tlie  obt-urvu- 
ronth  article  of  tbe  amendments 
utioii.  That  article  relates  only 
.  courts  of  the  United  States,  anil 
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not  to  the  performanoe  of  a  contract  for  the 
delivery  of  a  murderer  not  triable  in  those 
courts. 

In  this  part  of  the  argoment,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  has  presented  a  dilemma,  of  a 
very  wonderful  structm^  indeed.  He  says, 
that  the  offence  of  Thomas  Nash  was  either  a 
crime  or  not  a  crime.  If  it  was  a  crime,  the 
constitutional  mode  of  punishment  ought  to 
have  been  observed ;  if  it  was  not  a  crime,  he 
ought  not  to  have  been  delivered  up  to  a  foreign 
government)  w^here  his  punishment  was  in- 
evitable. 

It  has  escaped  the  observation  of  that  gentle- 
man, that  if  the  murder  committed  by  Thomas 
Nash  was  a  crime,  yet  it  was  not  a  crime  pro- 
vided for  by  the  constitution,  or  triable  in  the 
courts  of  the  United  States;  and  that  if  it  was 
not  a  crime,  yet  it  is  the  precise  case  in  which 
his  surrender  was  stipulated  by  treaty.  Of 
this  extraordinary  ^emma  then,  the  gentlemtoi 
from  New  York  is  himself  perfectly  at  liberty 
to  retain  either  form. 

He  has  chosen  to  consider  it  as  a  crime,  and 
says  it  has  been  made  a  crime  by  treaty,  and  is 
punished  by  sending  the  offender  out  of  the 
country. 

The  gentleman  is  incorrect  in  every  part  of 
his  statement.    Murder  on  board  a  British  fri- 
gate is  not  a  crime  created  by  treaty.  It  would 
have  been  a  crime  of  precisely  the  same  mag- 
nitude, had  the  treaty  never  been  formed.    It 
is  not  punished  by  sending  the  offender  out  of 
the  United  States.    The  experience.of  this  un- 
fortunate  criminal,  who  was  hung  and  gibbeted, 
evinced  to  him  that  the  punishment  of  his 
crime  was  of  a  much  more  serious  nature  than 
mere  banishment  from  the  United  States. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
gMitleman  frt>m  Virginia,  have  both  contended 
that  this  was  a  case  proper  for  the  decision  of 
the  oonrta,  because  points  of  law  occurred,  and 
points  of  law  must  have  been  decided  in  its 
datermination. 

The  points  of  law  which  must  have  been 
dedded,  are  stated  by  the  gentleman  from 
l^emuylvaoia  to  be,  first,  a  question  whether 
the  offenoe  was  committed  within  the  British 
Jmitdietion ;  and  secondly,  whether  the  crime 
dMiged  was  comprehended  within  the  treaty. 
Il  ia  true,  sir,  these  points  of  law  must  have 
oeonredl,  aiad  must  have  been  decided :  but  it 
I7  ao  means  follows  that  they  could  only  have 
nm  dedded  in  court  A  variety  of  legal 
MMtMHiB  must  present  themselves  in  the  per- 
MQMOoe  of  every  part  of  executive  duty,  but 
Hmm  questions  are  not  therefore  to  be  decided 
ift'eomt.  Whether  a  patent  for  land  shall 
Imhi  or  not  is  always  a  question  of  law,  but 
BitAqacstion  which  must  necessarily  be  car- 
iW  lato  oonrt.  The  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
^Ifiik  seems  to  have  permitted  himself  to  have 
(■il  misled  by  the  misrepresentation  of  the 
^\  *i|ltitation  made  in  the  resolutions  of  the  gen- 
-^  %tti  from  New  York ;  and,  in  consequence 
so  misled,  his  observations  have  the 


appearance  of  endeavoring  to  fit  the  constitu- 
tion to  his  arguments,  instead  of  adapting  his 
arguments  to  the  constitution. 

When  the  gentleman  has  proved  that  these 
are  questions  of  law,  and  that  they  must  have 
been  decided  by  the  President,  he  has  not  ad- 
vanced a  single  step  towards  proving  that  they 
were  irapro[)er  for  executive  decision.  The 
question  whether  vessels  captured  within  three 
miles  of  the  American  coast,  or  by  privateers 
fitted  out  in  the  American  ports,  were  legally 
captured  or  not,  and  whether  the  American 
government  was  bound  to  restore  them,  if  in 
its  power,  were  questions  of  law,  but  they  were 
questions  of  political  law,  proper  to  be  decided, 
and  they  were  decided  by  the  execuiivc,  and  not 
by  the  courts. 

The  catusfaderis  of  the  guaranty  was  a  ques- 
tion of  law,  but  no  man  could  have  hazarded 
the  opinion  that  such  a  question  must  be  carried 
into  court,  and  can  only  be  there  decided.  So 
the  casus  foederis,  under  the  twenty-seventh 
article  of  the  treaty  with  Britain,  is  a  question 
of  law,  but  of  political  law.  The  question  to 
be  decided  is,  whetlier  the  particular  case  pro- 
posed be  one  in  which  the  nation  has  bound 
itself  to  act,  and  this  is  a  question  depending 
on  principles  never  submitted  to  courts. 

If  a  murder  should  be  committed  within  the 
United  States,  and  the  murderer  should  seek 
an  asylum  in  Britain,  the  question  whether  the 
casus  foederis  of  the  twenty -seventh  article  had 
occurred,  so  that  his  delivery  ouglit  to  bo  de- 
manded, would  be  a  question  of  law,  but  no 
man  would  say  it  was  a  question  which  ought 
to  be  decided  in  the  courts. 

"When,  therefore,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania has  established,  that  in  delivering  up 
Thomas  Nash,  points  of  law  were  decided  by 
the  President,  he  has  established  a  position 
which  in  no  degree  whatever  aids  his  argu- 
ment. 

The  c^e  is  in  its  nature  a  national  demand 
made  upon  the  nation.  The  parties  are  the 
two  nations.  They  cannot  come  into  court  to 
litigate  their  claims,  nor  can  a  court  decide  on 
tliem.  Of  consequence,  the  demand  is  not  a 
case  for  judicial  cognizance. 

The  President  is  the  sole  organ  of  the  nation 
in  its  external  relations,  and  its  solo  represent- 
ative with  foreign  nations.  Of  consequence, 
the  demand  of  a  foreign  nation  can  only  be 
made  on  him. 

He  possesses  the  whole  executive  power. 
He  holds  and  directs  the  force  of  the  nation. 
Of  consequence,  any  act  to  be  performed  by  the 
force  of  the  nation  is  to  be  performed  tlirough 
him. 

He  is  charged  to  execute  the  laws.  A  treaty 
is  declared  to  be  a  law.  He  must  then  execute 
a  treaty,  where  he,  and  he  alone,  possesses  the 
means  of  executing  it. 

The  treaty,  which  is  a  law,  enjoins  the  per- 
formance of  a  particular  object.  The 'person 
who  is  to  perform  this  object  is  marktd  owt  V^'^ 
the  constitution,  since  l\vft  pwsow  \a  uwxiVi^^V^ 
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conducts  the  foreign  intercourse,  and  is  to  take 
care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed.  The 
means  by  which  it  is  to  be  performed,  the  force 
of  the  nation,  are  in  the  hands  of  this  person. 
Ought  not  this  person  to  perform  the  object, 
although  the  particular  mode  of  using  tlie 
means  has  not  been  prescribed  ?  Congress,  un- 
questionably, may  prescribe  the  mode,  and 
Congress  may  devolve  on  others  the  whole  ex- 
ecution of  the  contract ;  but,  till  this  be  done, 
it  seems  the  duty  of  the  executive  department 
to  execute  the  contract  by  any  means  it  pos- 
sesses. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  contends, 
tliat,  although  this  should  be  properly  an  ex- 
executive  duty,  yet  it  cannot  be  performed 
until  Congress  shall  direct  the  mode  of  per- 
formance, lie  says,  tliat,  although  the  juris- 
diction of  the  courts  is  extended  by  the  con- 
stitution to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime 
jurisdiction,  yet  if  the  courts  had  been  created 
without  any  express  assignment  of  jurisdiction, 
they  could  not  have  taken  cognizance  of  cases 
expressly  allotted  to  them  by  the  constitution. 
The  executive,  lie  says,  can,  no  more  than 
coui*ts,  suj)ply  a  legislative  omission. 

it  is  not  admitted  that,  in  the  c^ose  stated, 
courts  could  not  have  taken  jurisdiction.  The 
contrary  is  believed  to  be  the  correct  opinion. 
And  although  the  executive  cannot  supply  a 
total  legislative  omissiou,  yet  it  is  not  admitted 
or  believed  that  there  is  such  a  total  omission 
in  this  cose. 

The  treaty,  stipulating  that  a  murderer  sliall 
be  delivered  up  to  justice,  is  as  obligatory  as  an 
act  of  Congress  making  the  same  declaration. 
If,  then,  tliere  was  an  act  of  Congress  in  the 
words  of  the  treaty,  declaring  that  a  person 
who  had  committ^  murder  witliin  the  juris- 
diction of  Britain,  and  sought  an  asylum  within 
the  territory  of  the  United  States,  should  be 
delivered  up  by  the  United  States,  on  the  de- 
mand of  His  Britaimic  Majesty,  and  such  evi- 
dence of  his  criminality,  as  would  have  justified 
his  commitment  for  trial,  had  the  offence  been 
here  committed ;  could  the  President,  who  is 
bound  to  execute  the  laws,  have  justified  the 
refiLsal  to  deliver  up  the  criminal,  by  saying 
tliat  tlie  legislature  had  totally  omitted  to  pro- 
vide for  the  case  ? 

The  executive  is  not  only  the  constitutional 
department,  but  seems  to  be  the  proper  depart- 
ment to  which  the  power  in  question  may  most 
wisely  and  most  safely  be  confided. 

The  department  which  is  intrusted  with  the 
whole  foreign  intercourse  of  tlie  nation,  with 
the  negotiation  of  all  its  treaties,  with  the  power 
of  demanding  a  reciprocal  performance  of  the 
article,  which  is  accountable  to  the  nation  for 
the  violation  of  ita  engagements  with  foreign 
nations,  and  for  the  conaequences  resulting 
from  such  violation,  seems  the  proper  depart- 
ment to  be  intrusted  with  the  execution  of  a 
national  contract  like  that  under  consideration. 
I^  at  any  time,  policy  may  temper  the  strict 
ezeoution  of  the  contract,  where  may  that  po- 


litical discretion  be  placed  so  safely  as  in  the 
department  whose  duty  it  is  to  understand  pre- 
cisely the  state  of  the  political  interco\u"se  and 
connection  between  the  United  States  and  for- 
eign nations,  to  understand  the  manner  in  which 
the  particular  stipulation  is  explained  and  per- 
formed by  foreign  nations,  and  to  understand 
completely  the  state  of  the  Union? 

This  department,  too,  independent  of  judicial 
aid,  which  may,  perhaps,  in  some  instances,  be 
called  in,  is  furnished  with  a  great  law  officer, 
wliose  duty  it  is  to  understand  and  to  advise 
when  the  casus  fcpderis  occurs.  And  if  the 
President  sLould  cause  to  be  arrested  under 
the  treaty  an  individual  who  was  so  circum- 
stajiced  as  not  to  be  properly  the  object  of  such 
an  arrest,  he  may  perhaps  bring  the  question 
of  the  legality  of  his  arrest  before  a  judge  by  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus. 

It  is  then  demonstrated,  that,  according  to 
the  practice  and  according  to  the  principles  of 
the  American  government^  tiio  question  whe- 
ther the  nation  has  or  has  not  bound  itself  to 
deliver  up  any  individual,  charged  with  having 
committed  murder  or  forgery  within  the  juris- 
diction of  Britain,  is  a  question  the  jmwer  to 
decide  which  rests  alone  with  the  executive 
department. 

It  remains  to  inquire  whether,  in  exercising 
this  power,  and  in  j)erforniing  the  duty  it  en- 
joins, the  President  has  committed  an  unau- 
thorized and  dangerous  interference  with  judi- 
cial decisions. 

That  Thomas  N'ash  was  committed  originally 
at  the  instance  of  the  British  Consul  at  Charles- 
ton, not  for  trial  in  the  American  Courts,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  being  delivered  up  to  justice 
in  conformity  with  the  treaty  between  the  two 
nations,  has  been  already  so  ably  argued  by  the 
gentleman  from  Delaware,  that  nothing  further 
can  be  added  to  that  point.  I  will,  therefore, 
consider  the  case  as  if  Nash,  instead  of  having 
been  committed  for  the  purposes  of  the  treaty, 
had  been  committed  for  trial.  Admitting  even 
this  to  have  been  the  fact,  the  conclusions 
which  have  been  drawn  from  it  were  by  no 
means  warranted. 

Gentlemen  have  considered  it  as  an  offence 
against  judicial  authority,  and  a  violation  of 
judicial  rights,  to  withdraw  from  their  sentence 
a  crimiiud  against  whom  a  prosecution  hud 
been  commenced.  They  have  treated  the  sub- 
ject as  if  it  were  the  privilege  of  courts  to  con- 
demn to  death  the  guilty  WTctch  arraigned  at 
their  bar,  and  that  to  intercept  the  judgment 
was  to  violate  the  privilege.  Nothing  ciui  be 
more  incorrect  than  this  view  of  the  case.  It 
is  not  the  privilege,  it  is  the  sad  duty  of  courts 
to  administer  criminal  judgment.  It  is  a  duty 
to  be  performed  at  the  demand  of  the  nation, 
and  with  which  the  nation  has  a  right  to  dis- 
pense. If  judgment  of  death  is  to  be  pro- 
nounced, it  must  be  at  the  prosecution  of  the 
nation,  and  the  nation  may  at  will  stop  that 
prosecution.  In  this  respect,  the  President  ex- 
presses ctmstitu^ionally  the  will  of  the  nation ; 
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and  maj  rightfully,  as  was  done  in  the  case 
at  Trenton,  enter  a  nolle  prosequi,  or  direct 
tiiat  the  criminal  be  prosecuted  no  further. 
This  is  no  interference  with  judicial  decisions, 
nor  any  invasion  of  the  province  of  a  court. 
It  is  the  exercise  of  an  indubitable  and  a  con- 
stitutional power.  Had  the  President  directed 
the  judge  at  Charleston  to  decide  for  or  against 
his  own  jurisdiction,  to  condemn  or  acquit  the 
prisoner,  this  would  have  been  a  dangerous  in- 
terference with  judicial  decisions,  and  ought  to 
liave  been  resisted.  But  no  such  direction  has 
been  given,  nor  any  such  decision  been  required. 
If  the  President  determined  tliat  Thomas  Nash 
ought  to  have  been  delivered  up  to  the  British 
government  for  a  murder  committed  on  board 
a  British  frigate,  provided  evidence  of  the  fact 
was  adduced,  it  was  a  question  which  duty 
obliged  him  to  determine,  and  which  he  deter- 
mined rightly.  If,  in  consecjuence  of  this  de- 
termination, he  arrested  the  proceedings  of  a 
court  on  a  national  prosecution,  he  had  a  right 
to  arrest  and  to  stop  them,  and  the  exercise  of 
this  riijht  was  a  necessary  couseciuence  of  the 
detennmation  of  the  principal  question.  In 
conforming  to  this  decision,  the  court  has  left 
open  the  question  of  its  jurisdiction.  Should 
another  prosecution  of  the  same  sort  be  com- 
menced, which  should  not  be  suspended  but 
continued  by  the  Executive,  the  case  of  Thomas 
Nash  would  not  bind  as  a  precedent  against 
the  juri^iction  of  the  court.  If  it  should  even 
prove  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  executive,  a 
murder  committed  on  board  a  foreign  fleet  was 
not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  it 
would  prove  nothing  more;  and  though  this 
opinion  might  rightfully  induce  the  executive 
to  exercise  its  jiower  over  the  prosecution,  yet 
if  the  prosecution  was  continued,  it  would  have 
no  influence  with  the  court  in  deciding  on  its 
jurisdiction. 

Taking  the  fact,  then,  even  to  be  as  the  gen- 
tleman in  support  of  the  resolutions  has  stated 
it,  the  fact  cannot  avail  them. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  too,  that  in  the  case 
stated  to  the  President,  the  judge  himself  ap- 
pears to  have  considered  it  as  proper  for  execu- 
tive decision,  and  to  have  wished  that  decision. 
The  President  and  judge  seem  to  have  enter- 
tained, on  this  subject,  the  same  opinion,  and 
in  cfjnsequence  of  the  opinion  of  the  judge,  the 
application  was  made  to  the  President. 

It  has  then  been  demonstrated : 

1st.  Tliat  the  case  of  Thomas  Nash,  as  stated 
to  the  President^  was  completely  within  the 
twenty-seventh  article  of  the  treaty  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  Great  Britain. 

2d.  That  this  question  was  proper  for  execu- 
tive, and  not  for  judicial  decision,  and 

3d.  That  in  deciding  it,  the  President  is  not 
chargeable  with  an  interference  with  judicial 
decisions. 

After  trespassing  so  long  on  the  patience  of 
the  House,  in  arguing  what  has  appeared  to  me 
to  be  the  material  points  growing  out  of  the 
resolutions,  I  regret  the  necessity  of  detaining 


yon  still  longer  for  the  purpose  of  noticing  an 
observation  which  appears  not  to  be  considered 
by  the  gentleman  who  made  it  as  belonging  to 
the  argument. 

The  subject  introduced  by  this  observation, 
however,  is  so  calculated  to  interest  the  public 
feelings,  that  I  must  be  excused  for  stating  my 
opinion  on  it. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  said, 
that  an  impressed  American  seaman,  who 
should  commit  homicide  for  the  purpose  of 
liberating  himself  from  tlie  vessel  in  which  he 
was  conflned,  ought  not  to  be  given  up  as  a 
murderer.  In  this,  I  concur  entirely  with  the 
gentleman.  I  believe  the  opinion  to  be  im- 
questionably  correct,  as  were  the  reasons  that 
gentleman  has  given  in  support  of  it  I  have 
never  heard  any  American  avow  a  contrary 
sentiment,  nor  do  I  believe  a  contrary  senti- 
ment could  find  a  place  in  the  bosom  of  any 
American.  I  cannot  pretend,  and  do  not  i)re- 
tend  to  know  the  opinion  of  the  executive  on 
the  subject^  because  I  have  never  heard  the 
opinions  of  that  department;  but  I  feel  the 
most  perfect  conviction,  founded  on  the  general 
conduct  of  the  government,  that  it  could  never 
surrender  an  impressed  American  to  the  nation, 
which,  in  making  the  impressment,  had  com- 
mitted a  national  injury-. 

This  belief  is,  in  no  degree,  shaken  by  the  con- 
duct of  the  executive  in  this  particular  case. 

In  my  own  mind,  it  is  a  sutiicient  defence  of 
the  President  from  an  imputaticm  of  this  kind, 
that  the  fact  of  Thomas  Na^h  being  an  impress- 
ed American,  was  ob\'iously  not  contemplated 
by  him  in  the  decision  he  made  on  the  princi- 
ples of  the  case.  Consequently,  if  a  new  cir- 
cumstance occurred,  which  would  essentially 
change  tlie  case  decided  by  the  President,  the 
judge  ought  not  to  have  acted  under  that  deci- 
sion, but  the  new  circumstance  ought  to  have 
been  stated.  Satisfactory  as  tliis  defence  might 
appear,  I  shall  not  resort  to  it,  because  to  some 
it  might  seem  a  subterfuge.  I  defend  the  con- 
duct of  the  President  on  other  and  still  stronger 
ground. 

The  President  had  decided  that  a  murder 
committed  on  board  a  British  frigate  on  the 
high  seas,  was  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that 
nation,  and  consequently  within  the  twenty- 
seventh  article  of  its  treaty  with  the  United 
States.  He  therefore  directed  Thomas  Nash  to 
be  delivered  to  the  British  ministers,  if  satis- 
factory evidence  of  the  nmrder  should  be  ad- 
duced. The  sufficiency  of  the  evidence  was 
submitted  entirely  to  the  judge. 

If  Thomas  Nash  had  committed  a  murder, 
the  decision  was  that  he  should  be  surrendered 
to  the  British  minister ;  but  if  he  had  not  com- 
mitted a  murder,  he  was  not  to  be  surrendered. 

Had  Thomas  Nash  been  an  impressed  Ameri- 
can, the  homicide  on  board  the  Hermione  would, 
most  certainly,  not  have  been  a  murder. 

The  act  of  impressing  an  American  is  an  act 
of  lawless  violence.  The  confinement  on  board 
a  vessel,  is  a  continuation  of  that  violence,  and 
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an  additional  outrage.  Death  committed  with- 
in the  United  States,  in  resisting  snch  violence, 
would  not  have  been  murder,  and  the  person 
giving  the  wound  could  not  have  been  treated 
as  a  murderer.  Tliomas  Nash  was  only  to  have 
been  delivered  up  to  justice  on  such  evidence 
as,  had  the  fact  been  committed  within  the 
United  States,  would  have  been  suflBcient  to 
have  induced  his  commitment  and  trial  for 
murder.    Of  consequence,  the  decision  of  the 


President  was  bo  expressed  as  to  exclude  the 
case  of  an  impressed  American  liberating  him- 
self bj  homicide. 

Mr.  Marshall  now  observed  that  he  had 
already  too  long  availed  himself  of  the  indul- 
gence of  the  House,  to  venture  farther  on  that 
indulgence  by  recapitulating  or  reinforcing  the 
arguments  which  had  already  been  urged. 


RUFUS  KING. 

US  KiXG,  the  eldest  son  of  Richard  King,  an  opulent  and  worthy  merchant  of  Scarboro', 
was  born  in  the  year  1765,  After  due  preparation,  he  was  placed  in  the  Byfield  Acad- 
Newhury,  Massachusetts,  where,  under  the  severe  discipline  of  the  **  classical  Samuel 
'  he  finished  his  elementary  studies:  and  in  1T73,  entered  Harvard  College.  In  1777, 
ved  his  first  degree ;  with  great  reputation  for  his  classical  attainments,  and  more  espe- 
or  his  extraordinary  powers  of  oratory ;  an  accomplishment  in  which  ho  was  particularly 
J  to  excel,  and  to  the  acquisition  of  which  ho  applied  himself  with  tlie  highest  enthu- 
On  leaving  college  he  went  to  Newbur}'port,  and  commenced  the  study  of  law  in  the 
■  the  celebrated  Theopliilus  Parsons,  with  whom  he  remained  until  his  admission  to  the 
he  year  1780.  A  short  portion  of  this  period  of  his  life,  however,  was  devoted  to  the 
r  his  country,  as,  in  1778,  lie  took  the  field  as  a  volunteer,  was  appointed  an  aid  to  Gen- 
llivan,  and  acompanied  that  officer  in  his  enterprise  with  Count  D'Estiiing,  against  the 
at  Rhode  Island. 

King  appeared  at  the  bar  in  his  first  cause,  under  peculiar  circumstances.  Uis  opponent 
great  instructor,  Parsons.  Fully  aware  of  the  gigantic  powers  with  which  he  was  to 
,  he  called  forth  his  best  efforts,  and  evinced  such  talent,  both  as  a  lawyer  and  a  speaker, 
mediate  and  confident  predictions  were  made  of  his  future  eminence.  It  is  stated,  that 
'ect  of  his  address  upon  the  court,  the  bar,  and  the  audience,  was  electrifying."  Soon 
lis  successful  entrance  upon  professional  life,  ho  was  elected  to  represent  the  town  of 
•yport  in  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  in  which  assembly  he  soon  rose  to  distinction. 
,  Congress  recommended  to  the  several  States  to  grant  to  the  general  government,  "  full 
:y  to  regulate  their  commerce,  both  external  and  int<>rnal,  and  to  impose  such  duties  as 
>e  necessary  for  that  purpose."  A  debate  arose  in  the  legislature,  in  which  Mr.  King 
ed  the  grant,  and  finally  prevailed. 

ing  the  same  year,  1784,  he  was  elected,  by  an  almogt  unanimous  vote  of  the  legislature, 
ite  to  the  Continental  Congress,  from  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts ;  and  on  the 
f  December,  joined  that  body,  then  in  session  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey.  In  1785  and 
B  was  reSlectijd  to  Congress,  and  took  an  active  and  important  part  in  its  transactions, 
sixteenth  of  March,  1785,  he  submitted  to  Congress  and  advocated  the  passage  of  the 
ig  proposition :  **  That  there  shall  bo  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  any 
tates,  described  in  the  resolve  of  Congress  of  the  twenty-third  of  April,  1784,  otherwiso 
punishment  of  crimes,  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  personally  guilty ;  and  that 
nlation  sliall  be  an  article  of  compact,  and  remain  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  con- 
is  between  the  thirteen  original  States,  and  each  of  the  States  described  in  the  said  re- 
the  twenty -third  of  April,  1784."  By  this  resolution,  slavery  was  prohibited  in  the 
f  northwest  of  the  Ohio.* 
r67,  Mr.  King  was  a  member  of  the  Convention  held  in  Philadelphia,  for  the  purpose 
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of  framing  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  on  the  reference  of  that  instrument  to  the  several 
States  for  tlieir  consideration,  he  was  chosen  hy  his  old  constituents  of  Newburyport,  a  delegate 
to  the  Massachusetts  Convention.  In  both  of  those  assemblies,  he  bore  an  active  and  prominent 
part.  In  the  latter,  he  and  Fisher  Ames  took  the  lead.  For  their  wise  and  patriotic  labors 
here,  they  are  entitled  to  the  deepest  gratitude  of  their  countrymen.  "  The  history  of  the 
world,"  says  a  modern  writer,  "  records  no  ca^ie  of  more  interest,  than  that  which  pervaded  tin 
United  States  in  1788.  Thirteen  independent  sovereignties,  seriously  alarmed  for  their  preser 
ration  against  each  other,  more  alarmed  with  the  apprehension  that  they  might  give  up  the 
liberty  which  they  had  gained  with  the  utmost  exertion  of  mind  and  body  from  foreign  tyranny, 
to  one  of  their  own  creation,  within  their  own  limits,  called  into  the  deliberative  assemblies  of 
the  time  all  the  able  men  of  the  country.  Some  union  of  the  States  was  admitted  by  all  to  be 
indispensable ;  but  in  what  manner  it  wos  to  bo  effected,  what  powers  should  be  given,  and 
«v'hat  powers  reserved, — ^liow  these  should  bo  modified,  checked,  and  balanced, — were  points 
on  which  honest  men  might  zealously  contend.  Ilero  was  a  case  in  which  a  whole  people, 
unawed  by  any  foreign  power,  in  peace  with  all  the  world,  sorely  experienced  in  what  may  be 
the  exercise  of  civil  authority,  dependent  on  no  will  but  their  own,  convinced  of  the  necessity 
ot  forming  some  government,  were  called  on  to  settle,  by  peaceful  agreement,  among  themselves, 
the  most  important  questions  which  can  be  presented  to  the  human  mind."  * 

An  intense  interest  was  manifested  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Convention,  and 
it  was  believed  that,  if  that  body  rejected  the  constitution,  its  ado])tion  by  a  requisite  number 
of  the  other  States  would  not  be  made.  There  was  a  groat  difference  of  opinion  among  the 
members;  each  one  had  his  own  objections,  and  "there  is  no  doubt,"  says  Sullivan,  "if  the 
question  had  been  taken  without  discussion,  there  would  have  been  a  largo  mcgority  against  the 
adoption."  At  this  crisis,  Mr.  King  and  Mr.  Amos,  advocated  the  ratification.  "  Every  day 
they  made  converts,  and  became  more  popular,  until  at  last  the  question  was  carried  against 
the  declared  determination  of  those  who  entered  the  convention  for  the  express  purpose  of  de- 
feating it."  The  next  year,  1788,  Mr.  King  removed  to  the  city  of  New  York,  where  he  woi 
chosen  a  mcynber  of  the  State  Legislature,  and  during  the  summer  of  the  same  year,  was  elected 
one  of  the  first  senators  to  Congress  under  the  Federal  Constitution. 

In  1794,  during  the  excitement  consequent  on  the  promulgation  of  the  British  treaty,  Mr. 
King  appearing,  with  his  friend  Alexander  Hamilton,  at  a  public  meeting  in  New  York,  at- 
tempted to  explain  and  defend  it,  but  the  ])eople  refused  to  listen,  and  a  short  time  after  tlie 
sentiments  whicli  were  to  have  been  offered,  were  conveyed  to  the  people  through  the  presa, 
in  a  series  of  essays  under  the  signature  of  Camillus ;  the  first  ten  numbers  of  which  were 
written  by  Ilamilton,  and  the  rest^  which  treated  of  navigation,  trade,  and  maritime  law,  by 
Mr.  King. 

About  this  time  a  warm  and  protracted  controversy  arose  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  Statte^ 
relative  to  the  eligibility  of  Albert  Gallatin,t  who  had  been  elected  a  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania.  A  petition  was  j^resented  against  his  taking  his  seat,  in  which  it  was  set 
forth  that  he  was  not  legally  qualified  by  having  been  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  a  sutficieut 
number  of  years.  Owing  to  the  various  modes  of  naturalization  adopted  by  different  States, 
the  question  was  involved  in  some  obscurity :  at  the  same  time  it  was  one  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance. Among  the  debaters  on  the  subject  were  the  ablest  men  of  both  parties.  Tlie  opponents 
of  the  petition,  who  maintained  the  right  of  the  returned  member  to  his  seat,  were  Mr.  Monroe, 
Mr.  Burr,  and  John  Taylor,  of  Virginia ;  opposed  to  these,  were  Ellsworth,  Strong,  King,  and 
their  political  friends ;  and  to  Mr.  King,  it  was  assigned  to  answer  Mr.  Burr,  if  he  should  take 
part  in  the  debate.  Mr.  Burr  opened  the  case  in  "  a  discourse  of  considerable  ingenuity."  "When 
he  had  finished,  Mr.  King  immediately  replied,  in  a  speech  which  is  said  to  have  been  one  of 
the  most  gigantic  displays  of  eloquence  of  modem  times.  One  of  his  auditors  says,  "  he  worked 
iiimself  up  into  such  a  fervor,  that  he  leapt  from  the  floor,  and  that,  extravagant  as  this  action 


•  Familiar  Letters  npnn  Public  Characters,  by  WHllam  SnlHvan.  page  «H. 
t  See  the  sketch  of  Albert  Gallatin,  In  the  subsequent  pages  of  this  work. 
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may  appear,  it  was  no  more  then,  than  '  the  action  suited  to  the  word.^ "  *    The  debate  resulted 
Id  the  exclasion  of  Mr.  Gallatin. 

Early  in  the  year  1796,  he  was  appointed  by  President  "Washington,  minister  to  the  Court 
of  Great  Britain,  in  which  service  he  remained  seven  years.  "While  abroad  his  relations  with 
the  literary  and  public  men  of  the  day,  were  intimate  and  distinguished.  By  tlie  "  mild  dignity 
of  his  manners,  and  his  capacity  for  public  business,  he  acquired  and  maintained  a  powerful 
personal  influence,  which  he  exerted  to  advance  the  interests  of  his  country."  He  returned  to 
New  York  in  1803,  and  ^ye  years  after  removed  to  his  estate  on  Long  Island,  where  he  resided 
until  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  1812,  when  he  again  entered  the  scenes  of  political  life. 
In  1813  he  was  chosen  by  the  legislature  of  New  York,  a  Senator  of  the  United  States.  The 
nation  was  at  that  time  involved  in  a  war  with  England.  "At  this  momentous  crisis,"  says  one 
of  his  cotemporaries,  "  when  many  of  the  stoutest  hearts  were  appalled,  and  the  weak  despaired 
of  the  Republic,  Mr.  King  was  neither  idle  nor  dismayed.  His  love  of  country  dispelled  his 
attachments  to  party.  No  habit  of  opposition  could  induce  him  to  forget  that  the  United 
States  was  his  country,  and  that  the  rights  and  honor  of  that  country  he  ought  to  support  and 
maintain.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  conduct  of  the  British,  exhibited  in  their  destruction 
of  "Washington,  tended  to  unite  all  parties  in  America.  The  speech  of  Mr.  King,  in  the  Senate, 
on  this  occasion,  while  it  may  compare  with  any  of  his  former  efforts,  in  eloquence,  has  the 
rare  and  enviable  distinction  of  being  approved  and  applauded  for  its  sentiments  also,  by  the 
entire  nation." 

During  his  attendance  at  Congress,  in  1816,  he  was  nominated  for  the  office  of  Governor  of 
New  York.  "Witli  reluctance,  and  after  much  solicitation,  ho  acquiesced  in  the  nomination. 
The  result,  however,  was  unfavorable  to  the  expectations  of  his  friends.  In  1820  ho  was  again 
returned  to  the  Senate,  where  he  continued  until  the  expiration  of  the  term,  in  March,  1825. 
The  most  important  measures  originated  by  him  during  his  senatorial  term  are,  the  law  requir- 
mg  cash  payments  upon  sales  of  the  public  lands,  and  the  act  of  1818,  which  is  the  foundation 
of  the  navigation  system  of  the  United  States. 

On  his  retirement  from  Congress,  he  intended  to  close  his  political  career;  but,  with  the 
liope  of  contributing  to  the  adjustment  of  several  disputed  questions  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  he  acoepted  the  mission  to  the  British  Court,  tendered  him  by  President 
Adams.  His  appointment  proved  satisfactory  to  the  ministers  of  the  British  Court.  On  his 
arrival  in  England  ho  was  treated  with  distinguished  and  respectful  consideration ;  but  his 
Jiealth  was  so  impaired,  by  a  disease  often  the  consequence  of  a  voyage,  that  he  never  entered 
upon  the  active  duties  of  his  office.  After  remaining  abroad  a  year,  in  the  hope  of  re-establish- 
ing his  health,  without  any  improvement,  he  returned  to  his  native  land,  where,  cheered  by  the 
<ittentionS  of -an  affectionate  family,  and  with  resignation,  he  died  on  the  29th  of  April,  1827.t 


••»• 


THE  NAVIGATION  ACT. 


This  speech  on  the  "  American  Navigation 
Act,"  X  was  delivered  by  Mr.  King,  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  on  tlie  third  day  of 
April,  1818  : 

Agriculture,  Manufactures,  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce are  the  true  source  of  the  wealth  and 


*  DelapUlne^s  Beposltory :    Article  Boftia  King. 

t  Harjlaod  Gazette,  1818,  and  the  American  Annual  Begls- 
er.  Curtla's  History  oftheCk>nstitatiun  of  the  United  States. 

t  The  first  lectlon  of  this  Act  provided,  "  that  fVom  and 
after  thn  80th  of  September,  ISIS,  the  ports  of  the  United 


power  of  nations.  Agriculture  is  the  chief  and 
well  rewarded  occupation  of  our  people,  and 
yields,  in  addition  to  what  wc  want  for  our  own 
use,  a  great  surplus  for  exportation.  Manufac- 
tures are  making  a  sure  and  steady  progress ; 
and,  with  the  abundance  of  food  and  of  raw 
materials,  which  the  country  affords,  will,  at  no 
distant    day,   be    sufficient,   in    the    principal 

States  should  be  and  should  remain  closed  against  every 
vessel  owned,  wholly  or  in  part,  by  a  subject  or  subjects  of 
His  Britannic  Majesty,  coming  or  arriving  from  any  port  or 
place  in  s  colony  or  territory  of  Ilis  Britannic  Majesty,  that 
was  or  should  be  by  the  ordinary  laws  of  navigation  and 
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branclies,  for  oar  onii  consnmption,  and  fdmisb  irar,    AceordinK  to  this  system  the  eolonie* 

a  vftluable  addition  to  our  exports,     hat,  with-  were  depressed  below  the  r&ak  of  their  ftllow 

ODt  ahippiog  and    seamen,  the  anrpluses  of  tal^eots,  and  the  frnita  of  their  inilustrj  anil 

agriculture  and  of  mannfactures  wonld  depre-  their  int«rconrse  with  foreign  countries,  placed 

ciate  on  our  hands:  the  cotton,  tobacco,  bread  under  different  regnlationa  from  tliose  of  the 

Btnfl'a,  provisiona  and  mannfactnrea  wonld  tnm  inhabitants  of  tho  mother  conntrj.     It  was  the 

out  to  be  of  little  worth,  unless  we  have  ships  ienial  to  Americans  of  the  rights  enjoyed  bj 

and  mariners  to  carry  them  abroad,  and  to  dis-  Englishmen,  that  produced  the  American  revo- 

tribute  them  in  the  foreign  markets.  intion — and  the  same  cause, greatlyaggrnvated. 

Nations  have  adopted  different  theories,  as  is  prodnping  the  same  effect  in  South  America, 

respects  the  assistance  to  be  derived  from  navi-  Among  the  navigators  and  discoverers  of  the 

gation ;  some  have  been  content  with  a  passive  siiteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  the  Dutdi 

foreigQ  commerce — owning  no  ships  themselves,  became  highly  distinguished,  and,  by  enterprise, 

but  depending  on  foreigners  and  foreign  vessels  economy   and   perseverance,   made  thenisclves 

to  bring  them  their  aupplies,  and  to  purchase  of  the  carriers  of  other  nationx,  and  their  country 

them  their  snrplnses ;  while  others,  and  almost  the  entrepot  of  Enropo — and  it  was  notnntil  the 

every  modem  nation  that  borders  upon  the  middle  of  the  last  mentioned  century,  that 

ocean,  have  preferred  nn  active  foreign  trade,  England  passed  Iter  Navigation  Act,  which  had 

carried  on,  as  far  as  consistent  with  the  recip-  for  its  object,  to  curtail  the  navigation  of  the 

rocal  rights  of  others,  by  national  ships  and  Dutch  and  to  extend  her  own. 

seamen.  According  to  this  act,  the  whole  trade  and 

A  dependence  npon  foreign  navigation  snb-  intercourse  between  England,  Asia,  Africa  and 
jects  those  who  are  BO  dependent,  to  tho  known  America,  were  confined  to  tho  shipping  and 
disadvantages  from  foreign  wars,  and  to  tlie  mariners  of  England ;  and  the  intercourse  he- 
expense  and  risk  of  the  navigation  of  belligerent  tween  England  and  the  rest  of  Europe  was 
nations — the  policy  of  emjiloying  a  national  placed  under  regulations  which,  in  a  great 
ahipping  is,  therefore,  almost  universally  ap-  measure,  confined  the  same  to  English  Bhips 
proved  and  adopted :  it  affords  not  only  a  more  and  English  seamen.  Tliis  act  was  strcnuuusly 
certain  means  of  prosecuting  foreign  commerce,  opposed  by  the  Dutch,  and  proved  the  occasion 
but  the  freight,  as  well  as  the  profits  of  trade,  of  tho  obstinate  naval  wars  that  afterwards  fol- 
areadUed  to  the  stock  of  the  notion.  Tlievoloe  lowed.  England  was  victorious;  persisted  in 
and  importance  ofnational^ipjiing  and  seamen,  her  Navigation  Act,  and,  in  the  end,  broke 
have  created  among  the  great  maritime  powers,  down  tho  monopoly  in  trade  which  the  Dutch 
and  particularly  in  England,  a  strong  desire  to  hod  until  then  possessed. 
acquire,  by  restrictions  and  exeluwons,  a  dis-  That  in  vindication  of  her  eqnal  right  to  nav- 
proportionate  share  of  the  general  commerce  of  ifrate  the  ocean,  England  should  have  resisted 
the  world.  As  all  nations  have  equal  rights,  the  monopoly  of  the  Dutch,  and  freely  expend- 
and  each  may  clrim  equal  advantages  in  its  cd  her  blood  and  treasure  to  obtain  her  just 
intercourse  with  others,  the  true  theory  of  inter-  share  of  the  general  commerce,  deserved  the 
national  commerce  is  one  of  equality,  and  of  approbation  of  all  impartial  men,  Unt,  having 
reciprocal  benefits;  this  tlieory  gives  to  enter-  accomplished  this  object,  that  she  should  her- 
prisc,  to  skill  and  to  capital,  their  just  and  nat-  self  aim  at,  and  in  the  end  establish,  the  same 
nral  advantages;  any  other  scheme  is  artificial;  exclusive  system,  and  on  a  more  extended  scale, 
and  so  far  as  it  aims  at  advantages  over  those  i^  neither  consistent  with  her  own  laudable 
who  adhere  to  the  open  system,  it  aims  at  principles,  nor  compatible  with  tho  rights  of 
profit  at  tho  expense  of  natural  jnsUce.  others ;  who,  relatively  to  her  monopoly  now. 

The  colonial  system  being  founded  in  this  are  in  the  like  situation  towards  England,  as 
vicious  theory,  has,  therefore,  proved  to  bo  the  England  was  towards  tho  Dutch,  when  she  as- 
fruitful  source  of  dissatisfaction,  insecurity  and  serted  and  made  good  her  rights  against  them. 

By  the  English  Act  of  Navigation,  the  trade 

of  her  colonies  is  restrwned  to  the  dominions 

l»cie,c1wedig»in«TfjMljo»iiprtbyclii«n»of  thormtEil  of  the  mother  country ;  and  none  but  Enpiii-h 

eut«;  midcv<.r7encbTet«l,joe.r1urtedtMniUiei>onsoi  g\,;pg^  "whereof  the  master  and  thne-foarths 

r,:'tir:nr::;r,:;wrr^r;n  :i^zzT''  -j^-su^v-  anowedt,, 

wX'a^ru^r'ri^™'™^'"'"'"^  ,  So  long  as  colonies  are  witldn  such  limits  as 

Th*  ««nd  ««i™  pr„Tid.d,  ^i^om.  -tbnt  «,j  ^^^f^  '"  °^"  "^''T'  "  convenient  rcsort  to 

Br.H.h  «»ei  curing  ^f,2tii.,  UD,t«  Bft^s  .h^i'  f-r^'f  markets  for  the  exchange  of  the  goods 

OB  h«d.[«tn„,  in,d«. with  ih.prodB.Ooa.of  thoL-nii«  ^^l"*^''  *^ey  have  to  sell,  for  those  they  want  to 

8«.«,  fiv.  L«nd  »oi  lo  i«,d  h«  ergo  .t «.).  of  tb.  BritW  '"'y-  ^  l«n»t  th"*  ^rtem  Is  tolerable ;  In.t  if  the 

•■■rn  problblted  In  thf  Orel  Mction,  ind  to  forMl  t*smI  P*'^*''  "•  *  fttttO  enables  it  to  increase  the  nunl- 

ta^kie.  At,  1/  rtie  BboDid  .ura.pl  lo  «di  witbont  to  givin,  "^r  of  its  colonies  and  dependent  territories,  s;. 


Ihot  it  becomes  the  mistress  of  the  great  mili- 

Tli»  lliinl  KcUnn  »raclrd  llie  minnct  of  recovering  ihi     ••"7  """1    commercial  stations   throughout  the 

--'n.iiir..  ■RonniiD?  fcr  ibem,  ic—mticry  (f  c-^^Qria    globe,  this  extension  of  dominion,  and  the  con- 
iT-isis,  vol.  1,  pv'  3ia.  sequent  monopoly  of  commerce,  seem  to  iic  in- 
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compatible  with,  and  necessarily  to  abridge  the 
eqaal  rights  of  other  states. 

In  the  late  debates  of  the  English  Parliament, 
the  minister  in  the  Honse  of  Lords  stated, 
*'  that  instead  of  seventeen  thousand  men,  em- 
ployed abroad  in  1791,  forty-one  thousand  were 
then  (1816)  required,  exclasive  of  those  that 
were  serving  in  France  and  in  India.  That 
England  now  has  forty-three  principal  colonies, 
in  all  of  which  troops  are  necessary  ;  that  six- 
teen of  these  principal  colonies  were  acquired 
since  1791,  and  six  of  them  had  grown  into 
that  rank  from  mere  colonial  dependencies." 
And  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  minister, 
alluding  to  the  acquisitions  made  during  the 
late  war  with  France,  said,  "  that  EnglarJ  liad 
acquired  what,  in  former  days,  would  have 
been  thought  a  romance— she  had  acquired  the 
keys  of  every  great  military  station. " 

.Thus  the  commercial  aggrandizement  of  Eng- 
land has  become  such,  as  that  the  men  who 
protested  against  monopoly,  and  devised  the 
Navigation  Act  to  break  it  down,  could  never 
Lave  anticipated.  And  it  may,  ere  long,  con- 
cern other  nations  to  inquire  whether  laws  and 
principles,  applicable  to  the  narrow  limits  of 
English  dominion  and  commerce,  at  tlio  date 
of  the  Navigation  Act,  when  colonies  and  com- 
merce, and  even  navigation  itself,  were  com- 
paratively in  their  infancy ;  laws  and  principles 
aimed  against  monopoly,  and  adopted  to  secure 
to  England  her  just  share  in  the  general  com- 
merce and  navigation,  ought  to  be  used  by  Eng- 
land to  perpetuate  in  her  own  hands  a  system 
equally  as  exclusive,  and  far  more  comprehen- 
sive, than  that  which  she  was  the  chief  agent 
to  abolish. 

Our  commercial  system  is  an  open  one — our 
ports  and  commerce  are  free  to  all.  We  neither 
possess,  nor  desire  to  possess,  colonies ;  nor  do 
we  object  that  others  should  possess  them,  sub- 
ject to  the  ordinary  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  colon i^  system,  unless  thereby  the  general 
commerce  of  the  world  be  so  abridged,  that  we 
are  restrained  in  our  intercourse  with  foreign 
coontries  wanting  our  supplies,  and  furnishing 
in  return,  those  which  we  stand  in  need  of. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  the  colonial  system, 
but  to  a  new  principle,  which,  in  modern 
times,  has  been  incorporated  with  those  of  the 
Navigation  Act,  that  we  now  object.  Accord- 
ing to  this  act,  no  direct  trade  or  intercourse 
can  be  carried  on  between  a  colony  and  a 
foreign  country ;  but  yet,  by  tlie  free  port  bill, 

Eassed  in  the  present  reign,  the  English  contra- 
and  trade,  which  had  been  long  pursued,  in 
violation  of  Spanish  laws,  between  the  English 
and  Spanish  colonies,  was  sanctioned  and  regu- 
lated by  an  English  act  of  parliament ;  and, 
rince  the  independence  of  the  United  States, 
En^and  has  passed  laws,  opening  an  inter- 
course and  trade  between  her  West  India  colo- 
nies and  the  United  States,  and,  excluding  the 
shipping  and  seamen  of  the  United  States,  has 
connned  the  same  to  English  ships  and  seamen ; 
thas  departing  not  only  from  the  principles  of 


the  Navigation  Act,  which  slie  was  at  liberty 
to  do,  by  opening  a  direct  intercourse  between 
the  colonies  and  a  foreign  country,  but  control- 
ling, which  she  had  no  authority  to  do,  the 
reciprocal  rights  of  the  United  States  to  employ 
their  own  vessels  to  carry  it  on. 

Colonies,  being  parts  of  the  nation,*  are  sub- 
ject to  its  regulations,  and,  according  to  the 
practice  of  Europe,  they  have  been  considered 
as  a  monopoly  of  the  mother  country ;  but,  as 
has  been  stated  in  fonuer  discussions  of  this 
subject,  when  an  intercourse  and  trade  are 
once  opened  between  colonies  and  a  foreign 
country,  the  foreign  country  becomes  a  party, 
and  thereby  has  a  reciprocal  claim  to  employ 
its  own  vessels  and  seamen  equally  in  the  in- 
tercourse and  trade  wi^h  such  colonies,  as  with 
any  other  part  of  the  nation  to  which  they 
belong. 

Governments  owe  it  to  the  trust  confided  to 
them,  carefully  to  watch  over,  and  by  all 
suitable  means  to  promote,  the  general  wel- 
fare ;  and  while,  on  account  of  a  small  or 
doubtful  inconvenience,  they  will  not  disturb  a 
beiietieial  intercourse  between  their  own  people 
and  a  foreign  country,  they  ought  net  to  omit 
the  interposition  of  their  corrective  authority, 
whenever  an  important  public  interest  is  in- 
vaded, or  the  national  reputation  affected. — 
*'  It  is  good  not  to  try  ex|>eriments  in  states 
unless  the  necessity  bo  urgent,  or  the  utility 
evident;  and  it  is  well  to  beware,  that  it  be  the 
reformation  that  draweth  on  the  change,  and 
not  the  desire  of  change  that  pretendeth  the 
refoniiation."  In  this  case  the  importance  of 
the  reformation  is  seen  and  acknowledged  by 
every  one,  and  the  delay  that  has  occurred  in 
the  making  of  it  may  call  for  explanation. 

We  are  unable  to  state  with  accuracy  the 
tonnage  and  seamen  employed  before  the  revo- 
lution, in  the  trade  between  the  territories  of 
the  United  States  and  the  other  English  colonies ; 
but  it  is  known  to  have  been  a  principal  branch 
of  the  American  navigation.  The  colonies  that 
England  has  since  acquired  from  France,  Spain, 
and  Holland,  together  with  the  increased  popu- 
lation of  the  old  colonies,  require  more  ships 
and  seamen  to  be  employed  in  the  trade  now. 
than  were  engaged  in  it  before  the  independ- 
ence of  the  United  States.  Without  reference 
to  the  tonnage  and  trfule  between  the  United 
States  and  the  English  West  India  colonies, 
during  the  late  wars  between  England  and 
France,  which,  by  reason  of  the  suspension  of 
the  English  Navigation  Act,  and  the  neutrality 
of  the  United  States,  will  not  afford  a  correct 
standard  by  which  tlie  tonnage  and  trade  in 
time  of  peace  can  be  ascertained :  our  custom- 
house returns  are  the  best  documents  tliat  we 

*  England  alone  excludes  oar  yesseb  and  seamen  trom  the 
trade  opened  between  her  West  India  colonies  and  tho 
United  States.  In  the  same  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  the  colonies  of  France,  Spain,  Holland,  Denmark, 
and  Sweden,  our  vessels  and  seamen  are  alike  employed,  as 
those  of  the  parent  countries  respectively. 
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can  consult  upon  this  subject.  According  to  a 
late  report  from  the  department  of  the  treas- 
ury, the  tonnage  employed  in  this  trade  during 
the  year  1816,  which  may  he  taken  as  a  pretty 
fair  average,  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  two 
thousand  tons,  requiring  upwards  of  five  thou- 
sand seamen.  There  may  be  some  error  in  this 
return,  though  we  are  not  able  to  detect  it. 
The  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  shipping 
arid  seamen  engaged  in  this  trade  will  be  more 
readily  understood  by  comparison  than  other- 
wise. Tlie  tonnage  thus  employed  exceeds  the 
whole  tonnage  employed  by  the  English  East 
India  Company  in  its  trade  with  Asia ;  is  nearly 
a  moiety  of  the  American  and  English  tonnage 
employed  between  the  United  States  and  Eng- 
land, and  her  possessions  in  Europe— is  equal 
to  the  American  tonnage  employed  between 
the  United  States  and  England,  and  is  almost 
an  eighth  part  of  the  whole  registered  tonnage 
of  the  United  States. 

To  the  loss  of  profits  which  would  accrue 
from  an  equal  participation  in  this  trade,  may 
be  added  the  loss  of  an  equal  share  of  the 
freights  made  by  the  vessels  engaged  in  it — the 
aggregate  amount  whereof  must  be  equal  to 
two  millions  of  dollars,  annually.  Other  ad- 
vantages are  enjoyed  by  England  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  exclusive  navigation  between  the 
United  States  and  her  colonies,  and  between 
them  and  England.  Freights  are  made  by 
English  vessels  between  Enghmd  and  the  United 
St^ilcs ;  between  them  and  the  English  colonies, 
as  well  as  between  these  colonies  and  England. 
English  voynges  are  thus  made  on  the  three 
sides  of  the  triangle,  while  those  of  the  United 
States  are  confined  to  one  side  of  it ;  that  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  England. 

But  the  money  value  of  this  great  portion  of 
our  navigation,  claimed  and  hitherto  enjoyed 
by  England,  although  an  object  that  deserves 
the  public  protection,  is  not  the  most  important 
view  in  which  the  same  should  be  considered 
by  the  Senate.  "Wo  must  learn  wisdom  from 
past  times;  and  while  the  experience  of  the 
father  is  too  often  lost  on  the  son,  this  ought 
not  to  be  the  case  in  the  affairs  of  nations, 
which,  living  from  age  to  age,  and  profiting  by 
long  experience,  should  become  wiser  as  they 
grow  older.  The  present  condition  of  nations, 
and  especially  that  of  the  inliabitants  of  our 
own  continent,  merits  our  watchful  attention, 
and  admonishes  us  to  cherish  our  national  re- 
sources, and  seasonably  to  devise,  and  perse- 
veringly  to  build  up,  those  establishments  that 
our  i»resent  safety  demands,  and  which  may  be 
commensurate  with  our  future  destiny. 

Justice  and  moderation,  which,  wo  confi- 
dently hope,  may  preside  over,  and  guide  our 
public  counsels,  have  not  been  found  to  be  a 
sufficient  armor  for  the  defence  of  nations. 
"  Wisdom,  in  the  ancient  mythology,  w^as  rep- 
resented as  armed,  because  experience  had 
proved,  that  good  examples  and  noble  precepts 
fail  of  their  efficacy,  unaccompanied  by  a  power 
to  enfurce  them.''    To   defend  ourselves,  our 


houses,  our  harbors,  and  our  commerce,  frore 
foreign  aggression  and  violence,  a  navy  is  ac 
knowledge!!  to  be  necessary.  From  the  land 
side  we  are  safe;  against  dangers  from  the 
ocean,  a  navy  will  prove  to  be  our  cheap,  our 
sure,  and  most  efficient  defence.  Although  a 
subject  of  doubt  heretofore,  this  truth  is  now 
so  well  understood,  and  so  universally  admit- 
ted, that  it  would  be  to  misspend  the  time  of  the 
Senate  to  enter  into  its  development. 

An  efficient  navy  never  has  existed,  and 
cannot  exist,  without  a  commercial  marine,  and 
the  maritime  history  of  Europe,  which  abounds 
with  instruction  on  this  subject,  demonstrates 
this  political  truth,  that  tlie  naval  power  of 
every  nation  is  in  proportion  to  its  ships  and 
seamen.  Money  may  build  ships,  but  the  navi- 
gation of  the  great  ocean  only  can  make  sea- 
men ;  and  it  is  in  connection  with  this  view  of 
the  subject,  that  the  exclusion  of  our  shipping 
and  seamen  from  the  navigation  between  the 
United  States  and  the  colonies  of  England,  de- 
rives its  chief  importance. 

The  prosperity  and  safety  of  nations  are  pro- 
moted and  established,  by  institutions  early  and 
wisely  adapted  to  these  ends.  A  navy,  being 
such  an  institution,  and  our  experience  liaving 
proved  its  importance,  it  has  become  the  duty  of 
Congress  to  adopt  and  to  enforce  those  regula- 
tions tliat  are  necessary  to  its  efficient  establish- 
ment. In  addition  to  the  i)rotection  of  the 
fisheries,  none  more  efficacious  can  be  de\ised, 
than  such  as  shall  secure  to  our  own  shipping 
and  seamen  a  full  participation  in  the  national 
navigation;  thereby  shutting  out  any  foreign 
power  from  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  a  prin- 
cipal branch  thereof;  a  branch  that  now  edu- 
cates and  holds  ready  for  service  in  the  navy  of 
England,  and  which  would  educate  and  hold 
ready  for  service  in  our  own  navy,  were  the 
United  States,  instead  of  England,  in  the  pos- 
session thereof,  a  body  of  several  thousand  sea- 
men. 

But,  by  pasvsing  this  act,  shall  wo  not  cut  our- 
selves off  from  those  foreign  supplies,  which 
our  habits  have  rendered  indispensable  as  well 
as  desirable?  Will  not  the  English  colonial 
markets  for  supplies  hitherto  purchased  and 
exported  among  us,  be  lost  to  them  ?  And  shall 
we  increase  our  navigation  by  adopting  the  law  ? 

The  documents  that  have  been  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate,  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Foreign  Relations  (Mr.  Barbour), 
satisfactorily  prove,  that  wo  are  independent 
of  the  English  colonies  for  a  8uj)ply  of  sugar 
and  coffee,  for  our  own  consumption ;  our  an- 
nual re-exportation  of  these  articles  exceeding 
the  quantity  of  them  annually  imported  from 
the  English  colonies:  and,  in  respect  to  rum, 
the  other  article  imported  from  these  colonies, 
its  exclusion  will  bo  the  h)ss  to  England  of  its 
best,  if  not  only  market ;  and  its  place  will  be 
readily  supplied  by  other  foreign  rum  and  by 
brandy :  or,  which  is  more  i)robable,  as  well  as 
more  desirable,  by  domestic  spirits  distille<^ 
from  grain. 
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Tlie  exports  from  the  United  States  to  the 
English  West  India  colonies  have  been  esti- 
mated at  four  millions  of  dollars  annually.  The 
problem  has  been  disputed  ever  since  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States,  and  still  remains 
to  be  solved,  whether  these  colonies  could  ob- 
tain from  any  other  quarter  the  supplies  re- 
ceived from  the  United  States.  To  make  this 
experiment,  effectually,  further  restrictions  and 
regulations  may  become  necessary,  which  it  is 
not  now  deemed  expedient  to  propose.  If  the 
question  be  decided  in  the  negative,  the  sup- 
plies will  be  continued  from  the  United  States, 
and  our  shipping  will  be  benefited.  If  the 
articles  heretofore  supplied  from  this  country 
c^n  be  obtmned  elsewhere,  we  must  find  out 
other  markets  for  our  exports,  or  the  labor  em- 
ployed in  preparing  them  must  be  applied  to 
some  other  branch  of  industry.  "We  have  the 
power,  and  hereafter  it  may  become  our  policy, 
as  it  is  that  of  other  countries,  to  resort  to 
measures,  the  effect  of  which  would  go  far  to 
balance  any  disadvantage  arising  from  the  loss 
of  the  English  colonial  markets.  Wo  import 
annually  upwards  of  six  million  gallons  of 
West  India  rum,  more  than  half  of  which 
comes  from  the  English  colonies ;  we  also  im- 
port every  year  nearly  seven  million  gallons  of 
molasses ;  and  as  every  gallon  of  molasses  yields, 
by  distillation,  a  gallon  of  rum,  tlie  rum  im- 
ported, added  to  that  distilled  from  molasses,  is 
probably  equal  to  twelve  million  gallons ;  which 
enormous  quantity  is  chiefiy  consumed  by  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States.  If  the  importation 
of  rum  and  molasses  for  distillation  be  pro- 
hibited, it  would  require,  at  least,  four  million 
bushels  of  grain  for  distillation  to  supply  an 
equal  quantity  of  ardent  spirits;  and  in  this 
way,  our  agriculture  would  be  indemnified  for 
any  loss  it  might  suffer  by  an  exclusion  from 
the  English  colonial  markets. 

As  respects  the  timber  and  lumber  trade,  in- 
cluding staves  and  woods,  in  all  the  forms  in 
which  we  prepare  them  for  exportation,  should 
no  foreign  markets  be  found  to  supply  those, 
which,  by  the  imposition  of  high  duties  in  Eng- 
land, and  those,  which,  by  the  passing  of  this 
bill,  we  may  lose  in  the  colonies,  those  who  are 
engaged  in  this  precarious,  and,  generally,  ill 
paid  and  unprofitable  business,  will  hereafter 
(Mmfine  their  supplies  to  our  domestic  wants, 
which  are  constantly  increasing,  and  to  the  for- 
eign markets,  that  are  neither  affected  by  Eng- 
lish duties,  nor  the  bill  before  us. 

The  timber  of  the  country  is  becoming  scarce, 
and  more  and  more  an  object  of  public  concern. 
The  forests  upon  the  frontier  of  the  ocean,  and 
on  the  great  rivers  leading  to  it,  are  nearly  de- 
stroyed. In  other  countries,  and  even  in  Rus- 
sia, the  improvident  waste  of  their  timber,  es- 
pecially in  the  neighborhood  of  their  great  iron 
works,  has  become  a  subject  of  national  solici- 
tude. Masts,  spars,  pine,  and  oak  timber  fit 
for  naval  purposes,  and  for  the  other  numerous 
uses  for  which  timber  and  wood  are  wanted, 
were  far  more  abundant  and  of  better  quality 


formerly,  and  within  the  memory  of  men  now 
living,  than  they  are  at  the  present  day ;  and  a 
little  more  care  and  economy  in  the  use  of  our 
timber,  even  now,  would  confer  an  important 
benefit  on  posterity.  The  probability,  however, 
is,  that  as  respects  our  valuable  timber,  we  shall 
not  want  foreign  markets  for  all  we  ought  to 
spare. 

As  a  general  rule,  it  is  correct,  that  every 
person  should  be  free  to  follow  the  business  he 
may  prefer,  since,  by  the  freedom,  sagacity  and 
enterprise  of  individuals,  the  general  welfare  is 
commonly  promoted.  There  are,  however,  ex- 
ceptions to  this  principle ;  and,  as  general  rules 
affect  unequally  individual  concerns,  and  meas- 
ures adopted  for  the  common  welfare  may,  from 
the  nature  and  end  of  society,  sometimes  inter- 
fere with  private  pursuits,  the  latter  must  give 
way  for,  and  yield  to,  the  former ;  and,  in  this 
case,  the  general  welfare,  and  the  interest  that 
all  have,  in  the  encouragement  and  protection 
of  the  shipping  and  seamen  of  the  country,  take 
precedence  over  the  private  and  individual  in- 
terests of  persons,  whose  occupations  may  there- 
by bo  somewhat  affected. 

As  to  the  last  point,  whether  wo  shall  increase 
our  own  navigation  and  seamen,  by  passing  the 
bill,  it  may  bo  observed :  if  England  meets  us 
in  the  temper  that  we  hopo  she  may,  and  enters 
into  a  reciprocally  beneficial  arrangement,  con- 
cerning the  navigation  of  the  two  countries,  our 
shipping  will  acquire  thereby  a  portion  of  the 
carrying  trade,  now  exclusively  possessed  by 
her ;  if  she  persist  in  her  exclusive  system,  and 
thus  compels  us  to  meet  restriction  with  restric- 
tion, wo  shall  not  be  losers  by  this  course,  but 
shall  ultimately  be  gainers. 

According  to  the  English  navigation  act,  as 
well  as  the  act  of  parliament,  that  departs  from 
it,  and  opens  an  intercourse  between  the  Eng- 
lish colonies  and  the  United  States,  we  are  ex- 
cluded from  any  share  in  the  navigation  between 
these  colonies  and  the  United  States.  No  no- 
tice is  taken  of  the  occasional  relaxation  of  the 
latter  act,  because,  by  the  double  competition 
created  by  the  Americans  themselves,  as  sellers 
and  buyers  in  the  English  colonies,  the  inter- 
course is  probably  disadvantageous,  rather  than 
beneficial  to  us.  According  to  the  permanent 
law,  English  shipping  only  brings  to  us  her  West 
India  supplies,  and  takes  in  return  the  articles 
wanted  in  these  colonies.  If  English  shipping 
be  no  longer  employed  in  this  service,  and  the 
articles  formerly  sent  to  these  colonies  are  ex- 
ported to  other  markets,  or  the  supplies  received 
from  them  are  sought  for,  and  imported  into 
the  United  States  from  other  places,  the  vessels 
of  the  United  States  will  be  employed  in  this 
service,  and  so  the  navigation  and  mariners  of 
the  country  will  be  encouraged  and  increased. 

It  will  doubtless  be  found,  as  it  has  been  here- 
tofore, that  new  markets  will  be  discovered,  as 
well  for  our  surpluses,  as  for  our  wants,  should 
those  be  lost  with  which  we  have  formerly  had 
intercourse. 

But,  why  has  a  measure  of  this  importance 
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been  so  long  deferred  ?  The  explanation  which 
this  question  requires,  cannot  be  made  without 
some  reference  to  the  history  of  our  communi- 
cations with  England  since  the  peace  of  1783, 
as  well  as  to  the  views  and  policy  of  men  and 
parties,  that  have  in  succession  influenced  our 
public  affairs. 

As,  according  to  the  laws  of  England,  not- 
withstanding the  acknowledgment  of  our  inde- 
pendence, neither  trade  nor  intercourse  could 
l>e  carried  on  between  the  United  States  and 
her  dominions,  it  became  necessary  after  the 
treaty  of  peace  to  pass  some  act  whereby  this 
trade  and  intercourse  might  be  opened ; — a  bill 
for  this  purpose  was  therefore  introduced  into 
the  House  of  Commons  by  the  administration 
which  concluded  the  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
United  States.  The  general  scope  and  provis- 
ions of  the  bill  correspond  with  the  liberal  prin- 
ciples which  were  manifested  in  that  treaty, 
plainly  show  that  the  authors  of  tliis  bill  under- 
stood that  the  true  basis  of  trade  and  intercourse 
between  nations,  is  reciprocity  of  benefit;  a 
foundation  on  which,  alone,  the  friendly  inter- 
course between  men  and  nations  can  be  perma- 
nently established.  The  preamble  of  this  bill 
declares  ''  that  it  was  highly  ex]>edient  that  the 
intercourse  between  Great  Brit4iin  and  the 
United  States  should  be  established  on  the  most 
enlarged  principles  of  reciprocal  benefit  to  both 
countries,"  and  as,  from  the  distance  between 
them,  it  would  be  a  considerable  time  before  a 
treaty  of  commerce  placing  their  trade  and  in- 
tercourse on  a  permanent  foundation,  could  be 
concluded  the  bill,  for  the  purpose  of  a  tempo- 
rary regulation  thereof,  provided,  that  Ameri- 
can vessels  should  be  admitted  into  the  ports  of 
Great  Britain,  as  those  of  other  indepeudent 
states,  and  that  their  cargo  should  be  liable  to 
the  same  duties  only  as  the  same  merchandise 
would  be  subject  to,  if  the  same  were  the  prop- 
erty of  British  subjects,  and  imported  in  British 
vessels — and,  furtlier,  that  the  vessels  of  the 
United  States  should  be  admitted  into  the  Eng- 
lish plantations,  and  colonies,  in  America,  with 
any  articles  the  growth  or  maimfacturo  of  the 
United  States,  and,  with  liberty  to  export  from 
Buch  colonies  and  plantations  to  the  United 
States  any  merchandise  whatsoever,  subject  to 
the  same  duties  only,  as  if  the  property  of 
British  subjects,  and  imported  or  exported  in 
British  vessels ;  allowing,  also,  the  same  boun- 
ties, drawbacks,  and  exemptions,  on  goods  ex- 
ported from  Great  Britain,  to  the  United  States, 
in  American  vessels,  as  on  the  like  exportations 
in  British  vessels  to  tlie  English  colonies  and 
j)lantations.  The  persons  benefited  by  the  Eng- 
lish exclusive  system  of  trade  and  navigation, 
became  alarmed  by  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
md  earnestly  opposed  it;  and  which,  after  a 
variety  of  discussion,  was  postponed  or  rejected. 
About  this  jKiriod,  Mr.  Pitt,  who  had  supported 
this  bill  in  the  House  of  Commons,  resigned  his 
office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  as  his 
colleagues  in  Lord  Shelburne's  administration, 
had  before  done.    The  coalition  administration 


that  succeeded,  introdaced,  in  lien  thereof^  a 
new  bill,  which  became  a  law,  Testing  in  the 
king  and  council  authority  to  make  snch 
temporary  regulations  of  the  American  navi- 
gation and  trade,  as  should  be  deemed  expe- 
dient. 

Sundry  orders  in  council  were  accordingly 
made,  whereby  a  trade  and  intercourse  in 
American  and  English  vessels,  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  were  allowed, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  fish-oil,  and  one  or 
two  other  articles,  the  produce  of  the  United 
States,  imported  into  Great  Britain,  was  ad- 
mitted free,  or  subject  only  to  the  duties  pay* 
able  on  the  like  articles  imported  in  English 
vessels  from  the  American  colonies. 

An  intercourse,  and  a  trade,  in  enumerated 
articles,  were  also  opened,  between  the  United 
States  and  the  English  West  India  colonies,  but 
with  a  proviso  (the  principle  of  which  is  still 
maintained  against  us),  whereby  American  ves- 
sels were  excluded,  and  the  whole  trade  con- 
fined to  English  vessels. 

After  a  periodical  renewal  of  these  orders^ 
for  several  years,  the  regulations  that  they  con- 
tained were  adopted  by,  and  became  an  act  of 
Parliament.  This  act  was  afterwards  modified, 
and  rendered  conformable  to  the  provisions  of 
Mr.  Jay's  treaty,  the  commercial  articles  of 
which  expired  in  the  year  1803 ; — ^not  long  after 
which  date  England  passed  a  new  act  of  Par- 
liament concerning  the  American  navigation 
and  trade.  This  act  maintains  the  exclusion 
of  American  vessels  from  the  intercourse  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  English  colo- 
nies, And  confines  the  same,  as  former  acts  and 
orders  in  council  had  done,  to  English  vessels ; 
it  repeals  the  settlement  of  duties  pursuant  to 
Mr.  Jay's  treaty ;  and,  giving  up  the  policy  of 
the  enlarged  and  liberal  system  of  intercourse 
which  had  been  proposed  in  Mr.  Pitt's  bill,  it 
also  repeals  such  parts  of  all  former  acts  and  or- 
ders as  admitted  the  productions  of  the  United 
States,  either  free,  or  on  paying  the  same  duties 
only  as  were  payable  on  the  like  articles  im- 
ported from  the  English  colonies  and  planta- 
tions ;  and  places  all  articles,  the  produce  of 
the  United  States,  imported  in  American  ves- 
sels, on  the  same  footing  as  the  like  articles  im- 
ported in  foreign  ships  from  other  foreign  coun- 
tries. Tliis  new  footing  of  our  trade  with 
England,  the  impoitance  whereof  is  well  under- 
stood by  those  who  are  engaged  in  supplying 
her  markets  with  masts,  spars,  timber,  navfd 
stores,  and  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  may  be  regarded 
as  decisive  evidence  of  a  complete  change  of 
policy  concerning  the  American  trade  and  in- 
tercourse; which,  however  unsatisfactory,  as 
respected  the  colonial  trade,  has  become  more 
so,  by  the  provisions  of  this  act  of  Parliament. 

The  policy  that  manifested  itself  in  the  treaty 
of  our  independence,  and  which  is  seen  in  the 
bill  to  regulate  the  trade  and  intercourse  be- 
tween England  and  the  United  States,  prepared 
by  the  administration  that  mode  the  treaty  of 
peace,  was,  by  the  establishment  of  trade  and 
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interooctrse  on  the  solid  basis  of  reciprocal  bene- 
fit, to  tmite  in  a  firm  bond  of  friendship,  a  peo- 
ple politically  separate,  living  under  different 
governments,  bnt  having  a  common  origin,  a 
common  language,  a  common  law,  and  kindred 
blood ;  circumstances  so  peculiar  as  not  to  be 
fomid  between  any  other  nations.  Instead  of 
this  policy,  one  of  a  different  sort  is  preferred ; 
one,  however,  that  England  has  a  right  to  pre- 
fer ;  and,  against  the  many  evils  of  which,  ^e 
most  protect  ourselves  as  well  as  we  are  able 
to  do.  The  intricate,  countervailing,  and  per- 
plexing code  of  commercial  intercourse,  founded 
in  jealousy,  and  the  rival  establishments  and 
pursuits  of  the  powers  of  Europe  bordering 
upon,  and  constantly  interfering  with,  each 
other,  has  been  adopted  and  applied  to  the 
United  States — a  people  agricultural  more  than 
manufacturing  or  commercial ;  placed  in  an- 
other quarter  of  the  globe;  cultivating,  and 
proposing  to  others  an  open  s^'stem  of  trade 
and  intercourse ;  and  herein,  as  in  many  other 
important  discriminations,  differing  from  the 
nations  of  Europe,  and  therefore  not  fit  subjects 
for  these  restrictive  and  jealous  regulations. 
Our  policy  is,  and  ever  has  been,  a  different 
one.  We  desire  peace  with  all  nations;  and 
the  wars  of  maritime  Europe  have  taught  us, 
that  a  free  system  of  trade  and  intercourse 
would  be  the  best  means  of  preserving  it. 

With  these  principles  as  our  guide,  at  the 
negotiation  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  in  1783,  our 
ministers  were  authorized  to  conclude  a  treaty 
of  commerce  with  England  on  this  basis ;  but 
no  treaty  was  concluded.  Afterwards,  and 
when  a  temporary  trade  and  intercourse  were 
opened  by  England,  looking,  as  we  supposed,  to  a 
t^aty  of  commerce,  Congress  instructed  Messrs. 
Adams,  Franklin,  and  Jefferson,  to  renew  the 
overture  of  a  treaty  of  commerce,  which  was 
done  by  them  through  the  English  ambassador 
at  Paris,  in  the  year  1784 ;  but  no  correspond- 
ent disposition  being  shown  by  England,  this 
second  overture  failed. 

The  interest  and  prejudice  of  those  who  were 
benefited  by  the  monopolies,  and  the  exclusive 
system  of  England,  were  opposed  to  any  treaty 
with  this  country,  on  the  principle  of  recipro- 
cal advantage.  The  political  writers  of  that 
day,  under  the  influence  of  these  partial  views, 
or  not  suflficiently  appreciating  the  true  theory 
of  commerce,  contended  that  it  would  be  folly 
to  enter  into  engagements  by  which  England 
might  not  wish  to  be  bound  in  future;  that 
such  engagements  would  be  gratuitous,  as,  ac- 
cording to  their  interpfietatiou,  Congress  pos- 
sessed no  power,  under  the  confederation,  to 
enforce  any  stipulation  into  which  they  might 
enter ;  that  no  treaty  that  could  be  made  would 
suit  all  the  States ;  that  if  any  were  necessary, 
they  should  be  made  with  the  States  separately ; 
but  that  none  was  necessary ;  and  those  who 
talked  of  liberality  and  reciprocity  in  commer- 
cial affairs,  were  either  without  argument  or 
knowledge ;  that  the  object  of  England  was, 
not  reciprocity  and  liberality,  but  to  raise  as 


many  sailors  and  as  much  shipping  as  pos 
sible.* 

This  unequal  footing  of  our  foreign  com- 
merce, and  tlie  language  made  use  of  by  Eng« 
land  at  this  juncture,  served  still  more  to  in* 
crease  the  public  discontent;  especially  as  it 
was  plainly  avowed  that  England  ought  to  ren- 
der the  trade  with  us  as  exclusively  advantage- 
ous to  herself,  as  her  power  and  the  defects  of 
the  old  confederation  would  enable  her  to  do. 
Congress  having  no  authority,  under  the  con- 
federation, to  impose  countervailing  and  other 
corrective  regulations  of  trade,  the  States  sepa- 
rately attempted  to  establish  regulations  upon 
this  subject.  But,  as  a  part  only  of  the  States 
joined  in  this  measure,  and  as  the  laws  passed 
for  this  purpose  differed  from  each  other,  the 
experiment  completely  failed. 

In  diis  condition  of  our  navigation  and  trade, 
subject  to  foreign  restrictions  and  exclusion, 
without  a  power  at  home  to  countervail  and 
check  the  same,  Congress  resolved  to  make  an- 
other effort  to  conclude  a  commercial  treaty 
with  England.  For  this  purpose  Mr.  Adams, 
since  President  of  the  United  Svutes,  was  ap- 
pointed, and  went  to  England  in  1785,  where 
he  resided  for  several  years;  but  found  and 
left  the  government  unchanged,  and  equally  as 
before  disinclined  to  make  with  us  a  treaty  of 
commerce,  although,  during  his  residence,  Eng- 
land concluded  her  famous  commercial  treat> 
with  France. 

This  further  disappointment,  with  the  de- 
preciating condition  of  our  navigation  and 
trade,  joined  to  the  embarrassment  of  the  public 
finances,  produced  what  no  inferior  pressure 
could  have  done ;  it  produced  the  general  con- 
vention of  1787,  that  formed  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States.  Had  England  entered 
into  a  liberal  treaty  of  commerce  with  the 
United  States,  this  convention  would  not,  per- 
haps, have  been  assembled.  Without  so  in- 
tending it,  the  adherence  of  England  to  her  un- 
equal and  exclusive  system  of  trade  and  naviga- 
tion, gave  to  this  country  a  constitution ;  and 
the  countervailing  and  equalizing  bill  now  be- 
fore the  Senate,  arising  from  the  same  cause, 
may  assist  us  in  establishing  and  extending 
those  great  branches  of  national  wealth  and 
power,  which  we  have  such  constant  and 
urgent  motives  to  encourage. 

The  establishment  of  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  coeval  with  the  commence- 
ment of  the  French  revolution.  The  sessions 
of  the  General  Convention  at  Philadelphia,  and 
the  sessions  of  the  Assembly  of  Notables  at 
Paris,  were  held  in  the  same  year. 

Laws  were  passed  by  the  first  Congress  as- 
sembled under  the  new  constitution,  partially 
to  correct  the  inequality  of  our  navigation  and 
trade  with  foreign  nations;  and  a  small  dis- 
crimination in  duties  of  impost  and  of  tonnage 
was  made  for  this  purpose.  Afterwards,  in  the 
year  1794,  a  number  of  resolutions  on  the  sub- 
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lect  of  nayigation  and  trade,  were  moyed  in  the 
lIoDse  of  Kepresentativea,  by  a  dietingnished 
member  of  that  body.  These  resolntions  had 
a  special  reference  to  the  refusal  of  England  to 
enter  into  an  equal  commercial  treaty  with  us, 
and  aimed  at  countervailing  her  exclusive  sys- 
tem. Other  and  more  direct  resolutions,  bear- 
ing on  England,  were  also  proposed  by  other 
members,  and  referred  to  tne  inexecution  of 
the  treaty  of  peace,  and  to  the  recent  captures 
of  American  vessels  by  English  cruisers,  in  the 
American  seas.  The  policy  of  these  resolu- 
tions, in  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  times, 
was  denied;  were  therefore  strenuously  op- 
posed, and  the  mission  of  Mr.  Jay,  as  envoy  ex- 
traordinary to  England,  suspended  their  further 
discussion.  The  French  revolution  had  by  this 
time  become  the  object  of  universal  attention. 
War  had  broken  out  between  France  and  Eng- 
land :  The  avowed  policy  of  our  own  govern- 
ment to  avoid  war,  and  to  adhere  to  a  strict 
system  of  neutrality,  was  much  questioned; 
and  for  a  time  it  was  matter  of  great  uncer- 
tainty whether  tlie  country  would  support  the 
neutrality  recommended  by  the  President. 

The  universal  dissatisfaction  on  account  of 
the  commercial  system  of  England;  the  inexe- 
cution on  her  part  of  the  articles  of  peace ;  the 
numerous  captures,  by  orders  of  the  English 
government,  of  our  vessels,  employed  in  a  trade 
strictly  neutral,  combined  with  our  friendly  re- 
collections of  the  services  of  France,  and  our 
good  wishes  in  favor  of  the  effort  she  professed 
to  be  making  to  establish  a  free  constitution,  con- 
stituted a  crisis  most  difficult  and  important.  It 
wa«  in  these  circumstances,  that  President  Wash- 
ington nominated  Mr.  Jay  as  envoy  to  England. 

England  seems  never  to  have  duly  appre- 
ciated the  true  character  and  importance  of 
this  extraordinary  measure.  France  well  un- 
derstood and  resented  it.  Mr.  Jay  was  re- 
ceived with  civility,  and  concluded  a  treaty 
with  England  on  the  chief  points  of  his  in- 
structions. Wlien  published,  the  treaty  met 
with  great  opposition.  Tlie  article  respecting 
the  West  India  trade,  having  been  excluded  by 
the  Senate,  on  account  of  the  inadmissible  con- 
dition or  proviso  that  was  coupled  with  it; — 
with  this  exception,  it  was  finaUy  ratified  by 
the  President. 

Although  the  treaty  did  not  come  up  to  the 
expectation  of  all,  yet,  in  addition  to  satisfac- 
tory arrangements  concerning  English  debts, 
the  unlawful  capture  and  condemnation  of  our 
vessels,  and  the  delivery  of  the  posts,  points  of 
very  great  importance,  it  contained  articles 
regulating  the  trade,  navigation,  and  maritime 
rights  of  the  two  countries.  No  treaty  which 
could  at  that  time  have  been  made  with  Eng- 
land, would,  in  the  highly  excited  temper  of 
the  people,  have  satisfiwl  the  country,  but,  to 
those  whose  object  it  was  to  prevent  the 
United  States  from  taking  part  in  the  war  be- 
tween France  and  England,  and  to  prevail  upon 
them  to  adhere  to  a  system  of  impartial  neu- 
trality ;  and  who,  moreover,  believed,  that  the 


safety  and  even  liberties  of  the  country  wer« 
concerned  in  the  adoption  of  this  course,  tha 
treaty  proved  a  welcome  auxiliary. 

It  suspended  the  further  agitation  of  difficult 
and  angry  topics  of  controversy  with  England ; 
it  enabled  the  government  to  persist  in,  and  to 
maintain,  the  system  of  neutrality  which  had 
been  recommended  by  the  father  of  his  coun- 
try ; — a  policy,  the  correctness  and  benefits  of 
which,  whatever  may  have  been  the  disagree- 
ment of  opinion  among  the  public  men  of  Uiose 
times,  will  now  scarcely  be  doubted  by  any  one. 

During  the  continuance  of  this  treaty,  fur- 
ther, though  ineffectual,  attempts  were  made  to 
establish  a  satisfactory  intercourse  with  the 
English  colonies  in  the  West  Indies,  and,  like- 
wise, to  plac^  the  subject  of  impressment  on  a 
mutually  sale  and  equitable  footing.  The  com- 
mercial articles  of  this  treaty  expired  in  1808, 
no  proposals  having  been  made  to  renew  them. 
A  subsequent  negotiation  took  place  in  1806, 
and  a  treaty  was  made,  but  not  ratified  by  the 
United  States.  Tlie  peace  of  Amiens  was  of 
short  duration.  Another  war  took  place  be- 
tween France  and  England ;  no  maritime  treaty 
then  existed  between  the  United  States  and  the 
latter;  and  the  manner  in  which  she  exercised 
her  power  on  the  ocean ;  the  great  interruption 
of  the  navigation  and  trade  of  neutral  nations ; 
the  numerous  captures  of  their  ships  and  car- 
goes under  the  retaliatory,  decrees  and  orders 
of  these  two  ])0wer8,  with  other  vexatious  oc- 
currences, revived  the  former  angry  feelings 
towards  England,  and  greatly  contributed  to 
the  late  war  with  that  nation.  This  war  was 
closed  by  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  not  long  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  general  i)eace  in  Europe, 
and  was  followed  by  a  meagre  commercial  con- 
vention, made  at  London,  and  limite<I,  in  its 
duration,  to  a  few  years  only.  Neither  the 
spirit  of  the  negotiation,  nor  the  scope  of  the 
articles  of  this  convention,  afford  any  evidence 
that  England  is  inclined  to  treat  with  this  conn- 
try  on  the  only  principle  on  which  a  commer- 
cial treaty  with  her  can  be  desirable.  Her  de- 
cision on  this  point  can  hardly  be  doubted ;  as 
our  latest  conrntiunications  inform  us,  that  her 
ancient  system  will  not  be  changed;  and  in 
case  we  are  dissatisfied  with  its  operation,  that 
England  has  no  objection  to  our  taking  any 
such  measures  concerning  the  same,  as  we  may 
deem  expedient — an  intimation  that  seems  ta 
put  an  end  to  further  overtures  on  our  part. 

Such  is  the  explanation  why  the  measure  now 
proposed  has  been  so  long  deferred. 

During  the  confederation,  Congress  were 
without  power  to  adopt  it. 

The  treaty  concluded  by  Mr.  Jay,  in  1794^ 
and  the  relaxation  of  the  navigation  and  colo- 
nial laws,  during  the  war  between  France  and 
England,  rendered  the  measure  inexpedient 
during  this  period : 

And  the  expectation  entertained,  that  a  more 
enlarged  and  equal  treaty  of  commerce  and 
navigation,  applicable,  in  its  provisions,  to  peace 
as  well  as  war,  would  be  substituted  in  place  ol 
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the  present  commercial  convention,  has  hitherto 
saspended  the  interference  of  Congress.  This 
expectation,  we  fear,  mnst  he  given  np. 
England  has  apprised  ns  of  her  determination 
to  adhere  to  her  ancient  and  exdoslve  system  of 
trade  and  navigation,  and  the  only  alternative 
before  ns  is,  to  submit  to  her  regolation  of  onr 
own  navigation,  or  to  interpose  the  authority 
of  the  constitution  to  counteract  the  same. 
There  can  be  no  hesitation  in  our  choice. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate,  is  in  nothing  un- 
friendly towards  England ; — it  is  merely  a  com- 
mercial regulation,  to  which  we  are  even  in- 
vited ;  a  measure  strictly  of  self-defence,  and 
intended  to  protect  the  legitimate  resources  of 
our  own  country  from  being  any  longer  made 
use  o^  not  as  they  should  be,  for  our  benefit, 
but  to  increase  and  strengthen  the  resources 
and  power  of  a  foreign  nation.  The  time  is 
propitious.  Causes  that  formerly  prevented 
the  union  of  opinions  in  favor  of  this  measure 
no  longer  exist ;  the  old  world  is  at  peace,  and 
every  nation  is  busily  employed  in  repairing  the 
wast«  of  war,  by  cultivating  the  arts,  and  ex- 
tending the  blessings  of  peace; — ^England  has 
come  out  of  the  most  portentous  war  that 
Europe  has  ever  suffered,  not  only  unbroken, 
but  with  increased  power.  Iler  agriculture, 
manufactures,  and  commerce  were  cherished; 
were  without  interruption,  and  increased,  while 
those  of  neighboring  nations  were  suspended, 
interrupted,  or  destroyed.  Her  colonies  and 
dependent  territories  have  been  greatly  en- 
larged, at  the  expense  of  her  enemies;  and 
r^ions,  with  which  we  and  others  once  had 
tTude  and  intercourse,  having  fallen  under  her 
power,  are  now  closed  against  us.  We  have 
no  other  questions  depending  with  her,  except 
those  concerning  impressment*  and  the  fish- 

*  With  the  English  laws  of  alleglAnce  and  Impreasment, 
we  hmre  no  other  concern,  than  to  exempt  onr  oitizeM  trom 
their  application :  we  do  not  desire  the  serTice  of  her  seamen, 
and  she  shonld  be  the  last  to  seize  onr  citizens  and  fbrce 
them  into  her  service.  She  disclaims  this  purpose;  bnt,  in 
her  attempts  to  discover  and  impress  her  own  seamen,  per- 
tUtB  in  a  practice,  that,  nnavoldablf,  subjects  ours  to  her 
ficltMeu    Whatever  her  rights  may  l>e,  they  should  be  so 


eries,*  and  their  settlement  can,  in  no  manner, 
be  affected  by  the  passing  of  this  act. 

England  is  a  great  and  illustrious  nation, 
having  attained  to  this  pre-eminence  by  gene- 
rous and  successful  efforts,  in  breaking  down 
the  civil  and  religious  bondage  of  former  ages. 
Her  patriots,  her  scholars,  and  her  statesmen 
have  adorned  her  history,  and, offer  models  for 
the  imitation  of  others.  We  are  the  powerful 
descendants  of  England,  desiring  perpetual 
friendship,  and  the  uninterrupted  interchange 
of  kind  otfices,  and  reciprocal  benefits  with  her. 
We  have  demonstrated,  in  circumstances  the 
most  critical,  constant  and  persevering  evidence 
of  this  disposition.  We  still  desire  the  impar- 
tial acyustment  of  our  mutual  intercourse,  and 
the  establishment  of  some  equitable  regulations, 
by  which  our  personal  and  maritime  rights 
may  be  secure  from  arbitrary  violation :  A  set- 
tlement that,  instead  of  endless  collision  and 
dispute,  may  be  productive  of  concord,  good 
humor,  and  friendship :  and,  it  depends  on  her 
whether  such  is  to  be  the  relation  between  us. 

If  this  bill  becomes  a  law,  it  must  be  followed 
up  by  ulterior  provisions,  if  requisite,  to  give  it 
complete  effect.  Either  the  intercourse  must  be 
reciprocally  beneficial,  or  a  sound  policy  and  a 
due  regard  to  the  highest  interests  of  our  coun- 
try demand  that  it  should  not  be  suffered  to 
exist. 

used,  as  not  to  ii\)nre  ours.  This  is  a  precept  of  universal 
obligation — A  regulation,  however,  may  be  devised,  that  if 
not  perfect  in  every  cose,  would  be  so  generally  correct,  that, 
considering  the  difficulty  of  the  subject,  it  ought  to  be  satis* 
flurtory. 

*  As  regards  the  fisheries,  those  of  the  ocean,  not  within 
the  territorial  limits  of  any  nation,  are  free  to  all  men  who 
have  not  renounced  their  rights:  those  on  the  coasts  and 
bays  of  the  provinces,  conquered  in  America,  from  France, 
were  acquired  by  the  common  sword,  and  mingled  blood,  of 
Americans  and  Englishmen:— members  of  the  same  empire, 
we,  with  them,  had  a  common  right  to  these  fisheries ;  and, 
in  the  division  of  the  empire,  England  confirmed  our  titla 
without  condition  or  limitation— a  title  equally  irrevocable 
with  those  of  our  boundartoi,  or  of  our  independence  Itaell 
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THE  MISSOtTRI  BILL. 

The  following  18  the  sabstance  of  two  speeches  Union. '^    As  this  power  is  conferred  without 

leUvered  by  Mr.  King,  in  the  Senate  of  the  limitation,  the  time,  terms,  and  circumstances 

r-  •*  1  a*  *         V      *i     Ar-         •  T>jn  of  tlie  admission  cf  new  States  are  referred  to 

Cnited  States,  when  the  Missoun  Bill  was  un-  ^^^  ajgeretion  of  Congress;  which  may  admit 

der  its  consideration.*  new  States,  but  are  not  obliged  to  do  so— of 

right  no  new  State  can  demand  admission  into 

Tlie  constitution  declares  "that    Congress  tlie  Union,  unless  such  demand  be  founded 

shall  have  power  to  dispose  of;  and  make  all  vipon  some  previous  engagement  of  the  United 

needflil  rules  and  regulations  respecting  tlie  States. 

territory  and  other  property  of  the  Lnited  when  admitted  by  Congress  into  the  Union, 

States."      Under  this  power    Congress   have  whether  by  compact,  or  otherwise,  the  new 

gassed  laws  for  the  survey  and  sale  of  the  pub-  state  becomes  entitled  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 

c  lauds ;  for  the  division  of  the  same  into  sep-  game  rights,  and  bound  to  perform  the  like  do- 

arate  territories;  and  have  ordained  for  each  ties  as  the  other  States;  and  its  citizens  will  be 

of  them  a  constitution,  a  plan  of  temporary  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of  citi- 

government,  whereby  the  civil  and  political  zens  in  the  several  States, 

rights  of  the  inhabitants  are  regulated,  and  the  The  citizens  of  each  State  possess  rights,  and 

rights  of  conscience  and  other  natural  rights  owe  duties  that  are  peculiar  to,  and  arise  out 

are  protected.  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  several 

The  power  to  make  all  needful  regulations,  States.    These  rights  and  duties  ditfer  from 

includes  the  power  to  determine  what  regula-  each  other  in  the  different  States,  and  among 

tions  are  needful;  and  if  a  regulation  prohibit-  these  differences  none  is  so  remarkable  or  im- 

ing  slavery  within  any  territory  of  the  United  portant  as  that  which  proceeds  from  the  con- 

States  be,  as  it  has  been,  deemed  needful,  Con-  gtitution  and  laws  of  the  several  States  respect- 

gress  possess  the  power  to  make  the    same,  ing  slavery ;  the  same  being  permitted  in  some 

and,  moreover,  to  pass  all  laws  necessary  to  States,  and  forbidden  in  others, 

carrv  this  power  into  execution.  The  question  respectmg  slavery  in  the  old 

The  territory  of  Missouri  is  a  portion  of  Lou-  thirteen  States  had  been  decided  and  settled 
isiana,  which  was  purchased  of  France,  and  be-  before  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  which 
longs  to  the  United  States  in  full  dominion;  in  grants  no  power  to  Congress  to  interfere  with, 
the  language  of  the  constitution,  Missouri  is  or  to  change  what  had  been  so  previously  set- 
their  territory  or  property,  and  is  subject,  like  tied— the  slave  States,  therefore,  are  free  to 
other  territories  of  the  United  States,  to  the  c^)ntinue  or  to  abolish  slavery.  Since  the  year 
regulations  and  temporary  government^  which  1808  Congress  have  possessed  power  to  prohibit 
has  been,  or  shall  be  prescribed  by  Congress,  and  have  prohibited  the  further  migration  or 
The  ckuse  of  the  constitution  which  grants  this  importation  of  slaves  into  any  of  the  old  thir- 
power  to  Congress,  is  so  comprehensive  and  teen  States,  and  at  all  times,  under  the  consti- 
unambiguous,  and  its  purpose  so  manifest,  that  tution,  have  had  power  to  prohibit  such  mi- 
commentary  will  not  render  the  power,  or  the  gration  or  importation  into  any  of  the  new 
object  of  iU  establishment,  more  explicit  or  SUtes  or  territories  of  the  United  States.  The 
V^MU.  constitution  contains  no  express  provision  re- 

The  constitution  further  provides  tliat  "  new  gpeoting  slavery  in  a  new  State  that  may  be 

States  may  bo  admitted  by  Congress  in  the  admitted  into  the  Union;  every  regulation  upon 

• this  subject  belongs  to  the  power  whose  oon 

•  In  a  lctt«r  of  Mr.  King,  which  forms  «  pivfkce  to  thcM  gent  is  necessary  to  the  formation  and  admis- 

•pe«che8,»s  pubiuhedin  1819,  he  mjs:— **As  my  notes  are  gion  of  new  States  into  the  Union.    Congress 

lnii>erfcct,  I  may  have  omitted  lome  remarks  made  on  that  ^lay,  therefore,  make  it  a  condition  of  the  ad- 

oocasion,  and  added  others  which  were  not  made;  the  com-  niission  of  a  new  State,  that  slavery  shall  be 

munication,  however,  contains  the  substance  of  my  obser-  f^^^  ever  prohibited  within  tlie  same.    We  may, 

vfttiuns,  and  my  present  opinions  on  this  ImporUnt  subject  ^^^j^jj  ^jj^  j^ore  confidence,  pronounce  this  to  be 

I  am  particulariy  anxious  not  to  be  misunderstood  on  this  ^^o  true  construction  of  the  constitution,  as  it 

•ubject,  never  having  thought  myself  at  liberty  to  encour-  j^^  ^^^  ^  ^  j     confirmed  by  the  past  decis- 

age,  or  to  assent  to,  any  measure  that  would  affect  the  se-  .           « prvnjn.aJa                             .^           x- 

eurlty  of  property  in  slaves,  or  tend  to  disturb  the  poliUcal  I,.,         irii     *  _i.«  i         r         r  ;i       *•             «- 

AJustment  which  the  oonVtitution  has  established  i^pect-  ,  Although  the  articles  of  confederation  wer* 

ng  them;  I  desire  to  be  considered  as  sOii  adhering  to  uiu  ^.''^^^  up  and  approved  by  the  old  Congress,  10 

eterre;  and  that  the  observaUons  should  be  construed  to  ^J'%  J^  1777,  and  W)On  afterwards  were  rati 

•fer,  and  to  be  confined,  to  the  prohlblUon  of  slavery  In  the  5*^  ^^  ®?"?®  ^^     .        .^       .V  f  "°*P'®^  ™\> 

•w  SUtes,  to  be  formed  beyond  the  original  limits  of  the  ficatiou  did  not  take  place  until  the  year  1781 

United  8tates-a  prohibition  which,  in  mj  judgment.  Con-  The  States  which  possessed  small  and  already 

frees  have  the  power  to  esubiish,  and  the  omission  of  settled  territory,  withheld  their  ratification,  in 

which  may,  as  I  fear,  be  produetivo  of  most  serious  conse-  order  to  obtain  from  the  large  States  a  cession 

lOMMec  to  the  United  States  of  a  portion  of  their  vacant 
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territory,  without  entering  into  the  reasons  on 
which  this  demand  was  urged.  It  is  well 
known  that  they  had  an  influence  on  Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut,  New  York,  and  Virginia, 
which  States  oeded  to  the  United  States  their 
respective  claims  to  the  territory  lying  north- 
west of  the  river  Ohio.  This  cession  was  made 
on  the  express  condition,  that  the  ceded  terri- 
tory should  be  sold  for  the  common  benefit  of 
the  United  States;  that  it  should  be  laid  out 
into  States,  and  that  the  States  so  laid  out 
should  form  distinct  republican  States,  and  be 
admitted  as  members  of  the  federal  Union,  hav- 
ing the  same  rights  of  sovereignty,  freedom, 
and  independence,  as  the  other  States  1  Of 
the  fbur  States  which  made  this  cession,  two 
permitted,  and  the  other  two  prohibited  slavery. 

The  United  States  having  in  this  manner  be- 
come proprietors  of  the  extensive  territory 
northwest  of  the  river  Ohio,  although  the  con- 
federation contained  no  express  provision  upon 
the  subject,  Congress,  the  only  representatives 
of  the  United  States,  assured  as  incident  to 
their  ofSce,  the  power  to  dispose  of  this  terri- 
tory ;  and  for  this  purpose,  to  divide  the  same 
into  distinct  States,  to  provide  for  the  tempo- 
rary government  of  the  inhabitants  thereof,  and 
for  their  ultimate  admission  as  new  States  into 
the  Federal  Union. 

The  ordinance  for  those  purposes,  which  was 
passed  by  Congress  in  1787,  contains  certain 
articles,  which  are  called  "Articles  of  com- 
pact between  the  original  States  and  the  people 
and  States  within  the  said  territory,  for  ever 
to  remain  unalterable,  unless  by  common  con- 
sent." The  sixth  of  those  unalterable  articles 
provides,  **  that  there  shall  be  neither  slavery 
nor  involuntary  servitude  in  the  said  terri- 
tory." 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  sup- 
plies the  defect  that  existed  in  the  articles  of 
confederation,  and  has  vested  Congress,  as  has 
been  stated,  with  ample  powers  on  this  impor- 
tant subject.  Accordingly,  the  ordinance  of 
1787,  passed  by  the  old  Congress,  was  ratified 
and  confirmed  by  an  act  of  the  new  Congress 
during  their  first  session  under  the  constitu- 
tion. 

The  State  of  Virginia,  which  ceded  to  the 
United  States  her  claims  to  this  territory,  con- 
sented by  her  delegates  in  the  old  Congress  to 
this  ordinance — ^not  only  Virginia,  but  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  by  the 
unanimous  votes  of  their  delegates  in  the  old 
Congress,  approved  of  the  ordinance  of  1787, 
by  which  slavery  is  for  ever  abolished  in  the 
territory  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio. 

Without  the  votes  of  these  States,  the  ordi- 
nance could  not  have  passed ;  and  there  is  no 
recollection  of  an  opposition  from  any  of  these 
States  to  the  act  of  confirmation,  passed  under 
the  actual  constitution.  Slavery  had  long  been 
established  in  these  States — the  evil  was  felt 
in  their  institutions,  laws,  and  habits,  and  could 
not  easily  or  at  once  be  abolished.  But  these 
votes  so  honorable  to  these  States,  satisfactorily 


demonstrate  their  unwillingness  to  permit  the 
extension  of  slavery  into  the  new  States  which 
might  be  admitted  by  Congress  into  the  Union. 

The  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  on 
the  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio,  have  been 
admitted  by  Congress  into  the  Union,  on  the 
condition  and  conformably  to  the  article  of 
compact,  contained  in  the  ordinance  of  1787 
and  by  which  it  is  declared  that  there  shall  be 
neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in 
any  of  the  said  States. 

Although  Congress  possess  the  power  of 
making  the  exclusion  of  slavery  a  part  or  con- 
dition of  the  act  admitting  a  new  State  into 
the  Union,  they  may,  in  special  cases,  and  for 
sufficient  reasons,  forbear  to  exercise  this  power. 
Thus  Kentucky  and  Vermont  were  admitted  as 
new  States  into  the  Union,  without  making  the 
abolition  of  slavery  the  condition  of  their  ad- 
mission. In  Vermont,  slavery  never  existed; 
her  laws  excluding  the  same.  Kentucky  was 
formed  out  of,  and  settled  by,  Virginia,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Kentucky  equally  with  those  of 
Virginia,  by  fair  interpretation  of  the  constitu- 
tion, were  exempt  from  all  such  interference 
of  Congress,  as  might  disturb  or  impiur  the 
security  of  their  property  in  slaves.  The  west- 
ern territory  of  North  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
having  been  partially  granted  and  settled  under 
the  authority  of  these  States,  before  the  cession 
thereof  to  the  United  States,  and  these  States 
being  original  parties  to  the  constitution  which 
recognizes  the  existence  of  slavery,  no  measure 
restraining  slavery  could  be  applied  by  Con- 
gress to  this  territory.  But  to  remove  all  doubt 
on  this  head,  it  was  made  a  condition  of  the  ces- 
sion of  this  territory  to  the  United  States,  that 
the  ordinance  of  1787,  except  the  sixth  article 
thereof,  respecting  slavery,  should  be  applied 
to  the  same ;  and  that  the  sixth  article  should 
not  be  so  applied.  Accordingly,  the  States  of 
Tennessee,  liOssissippi,  and  Alabama,*  compre- 
hending the  territory  ceded  to  the  United 
States  by  North  Carolina  and  Georgia,  have 
been  admitted  as  new  States  into  the  Union, 
without  a  provision,  by  which  slavery  shall  be 
excluded  from  the  same.  According  to  this 
abstract  of  the  proceedings  of  Congress  in  the 
admission  of  new  States  into  the  Union,  of  the 
eight  new  States  within  the  original  limits  of 
the  United  States,  four  have  been  admitted 
without  an  article  excluding  slavery;  three 
have  been  admitted  on  the  condition  that 
slavery  should  be  excluded ;  and  one  admitted 
without  such  condition.  In  the  few  first  cases, 
Congress  were  restrained  from  exercising  the 
power  to  exclude  slavery ;  in  the  next  three, 
they  exercised  this  power ;  and  in  the  last,  it 
was  unnecessary  to  do  so,  slavery  being  ex- 
cluded by  the  State  Constitution. 

The  province  of  Louisiana,  soon  after  its  ces- 
sion to  the  United  States,  was  divided  into  two 
territories,  comprehending  such  parts  thereof 
as  were  contiguous  to  the  river  Mississippi, 
being  the  only  parts  of  the  province  that  were 
inhabited.     The  foreign  language,  laws,  cus- 
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toms,  and  maimers  of  the  inhabitants,  required 
the  immediate  and  cautious  attention  of  Con- 
gress, which,  instead  of  extending,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  these  territories  the  ordinance  of 
1787,  ordained  special  regulations  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  same.  These  regulations  were 
from  time  to  time  revised  and  altered,  as  ob- 
servation and  experience  showed  to  be  expe- 
dient, and  as  was  deemed  most  likely  to  encour- 
age and  promote  those  changes  which  would 
soonest  Qualify  the  inhabitants  for  self-govern- 
ment ana  admission  into  the  Union.  When  the 
United  States  took  possession  of  the  province 
of  Louisiana  in  1804,  it  was  estimated  to  con- 
tain 60,000  white  inhabitants;  40,000  slaves, 
and  2,000  free  persons  of  color.* 

More  than  four-fifths  of  the  whites,  and  all 
the  slaves,  except  about  thirteen  hundred,  in- 
habited New  Orleans  and  the  adjacent  terri- 
tory ;  the  residue,  consisting  of  less  than  ten 
thousand  whites,  and  about  thirteen  hundred 
slaves,  were  dispersed  throughout  the  country 
now  included  in  the  Arkansas  and  Missouri 
territories.  The  greater  part  of  the  thirteen 
hundred  slaves  were  in  the  Missouri  territory, 
some  of  them  having  been  removed  thither 
from  the  old  French  settlements  on  the  East 
side  of  the  Mississippi,  after  the  passing  of  the 
ordinance  of  1787,  by  which  slavery  in  those 
fiettlements  was  abolished. 

In  1812,  the  territory  of  New  Orleans,  to 
which  the  ordinance  of  1787,  with  tlie  excep- 
tion of  certain  parts  thereof,  had  been  pre- 
viously extended,  was  permitted  by  Congress 
to  form  a  Constitution  and  State  Government, 
and  admitted  as  a  new  State  into  the  Union, 
by  the  name  of  Louisiana.  The  acts  of  Congress 
for  these  purposes,  in  addition  to  sundry  im- 
portant provisions  respecting  rivers  and  public 
lands,  which  are  declared  to  be  irrevocable  un- 
less by  common  consent,  annex  other  terms  and 
conditions,  whereby  it  is  established,  not  only 
that  the  Constitution  of  Louisiana  should  be 
republican,  but  that  it  should  contain  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  civil  and  religious  lib- 
erty, that  it  should  secure  to  the  citizens  the 
trial  by  jury  in  all  crhninal  cases,  and  the  privi- 
lege of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  according  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  and  after 
its  admission  into  the  Union,  that  the  laws 
which  Louisiana  might  pass,  should  be  pro- 
mulgated; its  records  of  every  description 
preserved;  and  its  judicial  and  legislative  pro- 
ceedings conducted  in  the  language  in  which 
the  laws  and  judicial  proceedings  of  the  United 
States  are  published  and  conducted. 

Guards  so  friendly  to  the  rights  of  the  citi- 
zens, and  restraints  on  the  State  sovereignty  so 
material  to  the  gradual  confirmation  and  secu- 
rity of  their  liberties,  demonstrate  the  exten- 
sive and  parental  power  of  Congress ;   power 

*  ThU  estimate  was  too  high,  as,  by  the  census  of  1810, 
the  whole  provioce  was  found  to  contain  only  96,000  inhabi- 
tants,  viz:  51,000  whites,  87,000  slaves,  and  6,000  tree  per- 
sons  of  color. 


the  wise  exercise  of  which  on  this  occasion,  ii 
not  confined  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  new 
State,  but  reaches  and  protects  the  rights  of  the 
citizens  of  all  the  States.  The  habits  of  tlii 
people  and  the  number  of  slaves  by  whom  the 
labor  of  the  territory  of  New  Orleans  was  per- 
formed, were  doubtless  the  reason  for  the  om^ 
sion  of  an  article  in  the  act  of  admission  by 
which  slavery  should  be  excluded  from  the 
new  State. 

Having  annexed  these  new  and  extraordinary 
conditions  to  the  act  for  the  admission  of  Lou- 
isiana into  the  Union,  Congress  may,  if  they 
shall  deem  it  expedient,  annex  the  like  condi- 
tions to  the  act  for  the  admission  of  Missouri ; 
and  moreover,  as  in  the  case  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
and  Illinois,  provide  by  an  article  for  that  pur- 
pose, that  slavery  shall  not  exist  within  the 
same. 

Admitting  this  construction  of  1*  •  constitu- 
tion, it  is  alleged  that  the  power  by  which 
Congress  excluded  slavery  from  the  States 
northwest  of  the  river  Ohio,  is  suspended  in 
respect  to  the  States  that  may  be  formed  in  the 
province  of  Louisiana,  The  article  of  the 
treaty  referred  to  declares :  "  That  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  territory  shall  be  incorporated  in 
the  Union  of  the  United  States,  and  admitted 
as  soon  as  possible ;  according  to  the  principles 
of  the  Federal  Constitution,  to  the  enjoyment 
of  all  rights,  advanta42:es,  and  immunities  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States ;  and  in  the  mean 
time,  they  shall  be  maintained  and  protected 
in  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  liberty,  property, 
and  the  religion  which  they  profess." 

Although  there  is  want  of  precision  in  the 
article,  its  scope  and  meaning  cannot  be  mis- 
understood. It  constitutes  a  stipulation  by 
which  the  United  States  engage  that  the  in- 
habitants of  Louisiana  should  be  formed  into  a 
State  or  States,  and  as  soon  as  the  provisions 
of  the  constitution  permit,  that  they  should  be 
admitted  as  new  States  into  the  Union  on  the 
footing  of  the  other  States ;  and  before  such 
admission,  and  during  their  territorial  govern- 
ment, that  they  should  be  maintained  and  pro- 
tected by  Congress  in  the  eiyoyment  of  their 
liberty,  property,  and  religion.  The  first  clause 
of  this  stipulation  will  be  executed  by  the  ad- 
mission of  Missouri  as  a  new  State  into  the 
Union,  as  such  admission  will  impart  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Missouri  "all  the  rights,  advan- 
tages, and  immunities"  which  citizens  of  the 
United  States  derive  from  the  constitution 
thereof;  these  rights  may  be  denominated  f^- 
eral  rights,  are  uniform  throughout  the  Union, 
and  are  common  to  all  its  citizens:  but  the 
rights  derived  from  the  constitution  and  laws 
of  the  States,  which  may  be  denominated 
State  rights,  in  many  particulars  diflTer  from 
each  other.  Thus,  while  the  federal  rights  of 
the  citizens  of  Massachusetts  and  Virginia  are 
the  same,  their  State  rights  are  dissimilar  and 
diff*erent,  slavery  being  forbidden  in  one,  and 
permitted  in  the  other  State.  This  difierenoe 
arises  out  of  the  constitutions  and  .aws  of  the 
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;wo  States,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  differ- 
mce  in  the  rights  of  the  citizens  of  these  States 
o  vote  for  representatives  in  Congress  arises 
)at  of  the  State  laws  and  constitution.  In 
ilassachnsetts,  every  person  of  lawful  age,  and 
)0S8essing  property  of  any  sort,  of  the  value  of 
;wo  hundred  dollars,  may  vote  for  representa- 
ives  to  Congress.  In  Virginia,  no  person  can 
rote  for  representatives  to  Congress,  unless  he 
>e  a  freeholder.  As  the  admission  of  a  new 
3tate  into  the  Union  confers  upon  its  citizens 
)nly  the  rights  denominated  federal,  and  as 
;bese  are  common  to  the  citizens  of  all  the 
states,  as  well  of  those  in  which  slavery  is 
)rohibited,  as  of  those  in  which  it  is  allowed, 
t  follows  that  the  prohibition  of  slavery  in 
!f  iasonri  will  not  impair  the  federal  rights  of 
ts  citizens,  and  that  such  prohibition  is  not 
sustained  by  the  clause  of  the  treaty  which  has 
)een  cited. 

The  remaining  clause  of  the  article  is  ex- 
pressly confined  to  the  period  of  the  territorial 
government  of  Missouri,  to  the  time  between 
iie  first  occupation  of  the  country  by  the 
United  States,  and  its  admission  as  a  new  State 
nto  the  Union.  Whatever  may  be  its  import, 
t  has  no  reference  nor  application  to  the  terms 
)f  the  admission,  or  to  the  condition  of  Mis- 
k)uri,  after  it  shall  have  been  admitted  into  the 
Union.  The  clause  is  but  the  common  formula 
)f  treaties,  by  which  inhabited  territories  are 
massed  from  one  sovereign  to  another ;  its  ob- 
ect  is  to  secure  such  inhabitants  the  permanent 
>r  temporary  enjoyment  of  their  former  liber- 
ies, property,  and  religion ;  leaving  to  the  new 
sovereign  full  power  to  make  such  regulations 
respecting  the  same,  as  may  be  thought  expe- 
iient,  provided  these  regulations  be  not  incom- 
patible with  the  stipulated  security. 

What  were  the  liberties  under  the  French 
government,  the  enjoyment  of  which,  under 
[lurs,  called  for  protection,  we  are  unable  to 
explain ;  as  the  United  States  have  no  power 
Lo  prevent  the  free  enjoyment  of  the  Catholic 
religion,  no  stipulation  against  their  interfer- 
ence to  disturb  it  could  be  necessary ;  and  the 
3nly  part  of  the  clause  whose  object  can  be 
readily  understood,  is  that  relative  to  "pro- 
perty." 

As  all  nations  do  not  permit  slavery,  the 
term  property,  in  its  common  and  universal 
meaning,  does  not  include  or  describe  slaves. 
Ln  treaties,  therefore,  between  nations,  and  es- 
pecially in  those  of  the  United  States,  when- 
ever stipulations  respecting  slaves  were  to  be 
made,  the  word  "negroes,*'  or  "slaves,"  have 
been  employed,  and  the  omission  of  these  words 
la  this  clause,  increases  the  uncertainty  whe- 
ther, by  the  term  property,  slaves  were  in- 
tended to  be  included.  But  admitting  that 
Buch  was  the  intention  of  the  parties,  the  stip- 
olation  is  not  only  temporary,  but  extends  no 
further  than  to  the  property  actually  possessed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Missouri,  when  it  was 
first  occupied  by  the  United  States.  Property 
linoe  acquired  by  them,  and  property  acquired 


or  possessed  by  the  new  inhabitants  of  Mis- 
souri, has  in  each  case  been  acquired  under  the 
law^s  of  the  United  States,  and  not  during  and 
under  the  laws  of  the  province  of  Louisiana. 
Should,  therefore,  the  future  introduction  of 
slaves  into  Missouri,  be  forbidden,  the  feelings 
of  the  citizens  would  soon  become  reconciled 
to  their  exclusion,  and  the  inconsiderable  num- 
ber of  slaves  owned  by  the  inhabitants  at  the 
date  of  the  cession  of  Louisiana,  would  be  eman- 
cipated or  sent  for  sale  into  States  where  slavery 
exists. 

It  is  further  objected,  that  the  article  of  the 
act  of  admission  into  the  Union,  by  which 
slavery  should  be  excluded  from  Missouri, 
would  be  nugatory,  as  the  new  State  in  virtue 
of  its  sovereignty  would  be  at  liberty  to  revoke 
its  consent,  and  annul  the  article  by  which 
slavery  is  excluded. 

Such  revocation  would  be  contrary  to  the 
obligations  of  good  faith,  which  enjoins  the 
observance  of  our  engagements;  it  would  be 
repugnant  to  the  principles  on  which  govern- 
ment itself  is  founded :  sovereignty  in  every 
lawful  government  is  a  limited  power,  and  can 
do  only  what  it  is  lawful  to  do — sovereigns, 
like  individuals,  are  bound  by  their  engage- 
ments, and  have  no  moral  power  to  break  them. 
Treaties  between  nations  repose  on  this  prin- 
ciple. If  the  new  State  can  revoke  and  annul 
an  article  concluded  between  itself  and  the 
United  States,  by  which  slavery  is  excluded 
from  it,  it  may  revoke  and  annul  any  other 
article  of  the  compact;  it  may,  for  example, 
annul  the  article  respecting  public  lands,  and 
in  virtue  of  its  sovereignty,  assume  the  right  to 
tax  and  to  sell  the  lands  of  the  United  States. 
There  is  yet  a  more  satisfactory  answer  to  this 
objection.  The  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  is  co-extensive  with  their  legislative 
power,  and  every  question  arising  under  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States,  is 
cognizable  by  the  judiciary  thereof.  Should 
the  new  State  rescind  any  of  the  articles  of 
compact  contained  in  the  act  of  admission  into 
the  Union,  that,  for  example,  by  which  slavery 
is  excluded,  and  should  pass  a  law  authorizing 
slavery,  the  judiciary  of  the  United  States,  on 
proper  application,  would  immediately  deliver 
from  bondage,  any  person  detained  as  a  slave 
in  said  State.  Ajid,  in  like  manner,  in  all  in- 
stances affecting  individuals,  the  judiciary  might 
be  employed  to  defeat  every  attempt  to  viokte 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States. 

If  Congress  possess  the  power  to  exclude 
slavery  from  Missouri,  it  still  remains  to  be 
shown  that  they  ought  to  do  so.  The  exami- 
nation of  this  branch  of  the  subject,  for  obvious 
reasons,  is  attended  with  pecuhar  difficulty,  and 
cannot  be  made  without  passing  over  armiments 
which,  to  some  of  us,  might  appear  to  be  deci- 
sive, but  the  use  of  which,  in  this  place,  would 
call  up  feelings,  the  influence  of  which  would 
disturb,  if  not  defeat,  the  impartial  considera- 
tion of  the  subject. 

Slavery,  unhappily,  exists  within  the  United 
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StAtes.  Enlightened  men,  in  the  States  where 
it  is  permitted,  and  every  where  out  of  them, 
regret  its  existence  among  us,  and  seek  for  the 
means  of  limiting  and  of  mitigating  it.  Tlie  first 
introduction  of  slaves  is  not  imputable  to  the 

£  resent  generation,  nor  even  to  their  ancestors, 
icfore  the  year  1642,  the  trade  and  ports  of 
the  colonies  were  open  to  foreigners  equally  as 
those  of  the  mother  country ;  and  as  early  as 
1620,  a  few  years  only  after  the  planting  of  the 
colony  of  Virginia,  and  the  same  year  in  which 
the  first  settlement  was  made  in  the  old  colony 
of  Plymouth,  a  cargo  of  negroes  was  brouglit 
into,  and  sold  as  slaves  in  Virginia,  by  a  foreign 
ship.*  From  this  beginning,  the  importation 
of  slaves  was  continued  for  nearly  two  centu- 
ries. To  her  honor,  Virginia,  while  a  colony, 
opposed  the  importation  of  slaves,  and  was  the 
first  State  to  prohibit  the  same,  by  a  law  passed 
for  tliis  purpose  in  1778,  thirty  years  before 
the  general  prohibition  enacted  by  Congress  in 
1808.  The  laws  and  custom  of  the  States  in 
which  slavery  has  existed  for  so  long  a  period, 
must  have  had  their  influence  on  the  opinions 
and  habits  of  the  citizens,  which  ought  not  to 
be  disregarded  on  the  present  occasion. 

Omitting,  therefore,  the  arguments  which 
might  be  urged,  and  which  by  all  of  us  might 
be  deemed  conclusive  were  this  an  original 
question,  the  reasons  which  shall  be  offered  in 
tavor  of  the  interposition  of  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  exclude  slavery  from  Missouri  shall  be 
only  such  as  respect  the  common  defence,  the 
general  welfare,  and  that  wise  administration 
of  the  government,  which,  as  far  as  possible, 
may  produce  the  impartial  distribution  of  ben- 
efits and  burdens  througliout  the  Union. 

Bv  the  articles  of  confederation  the  common 
treasury  was  to  be  supplied  by  the  several 
States,  according  to  the  value  of  the  lands,  with 
the  houses  and  improvements  thereon,  within 
the  respective  States.  From  the  difiSculty  in 
making  this  valuation,  the  old  Congress  were 
unable  to  apportion  the  requisition  for  the  sup- 
ply of  the  general  treasury,  and  obliged  to  pro- 
pose to  the  States  to  propose  an  alteration  of 
the  articles  of  confederation,  by  which  the 
whole  number  of  free  persons,  with  three-fifths 
of  the  slaves  contained  in  the  respective  States, 
should  become  the  rule  of  such  apportionment 
of  the  taxes.  A  mtgority  of  the  States  approved 
of  this  alteration,  but  some  of  them  disagreed 
to  the  same ;  and  for  want  of  a  practicable  rule 
of  apportionment,  the  whole  of  the  requisition 
of  taxes  made  by  Congress,  during  the  revolu- 
tionary war  and  afterwards,  up  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  were  merely  provisional,  and  subject  to 
revision  and  correction,  as  soon  as  such  rules 
should  bo  adopted.  The  several  States  were 
credited  for  their  supplies,  and  charged  for  the 
advances  made  to  them  by  Congress;  but  no 
settlement  of  their  accounts  could  be  made  for 
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the  want  of  a  rule  of  apportionment.,  until  the 
establishment  of  the  constitution. 

When  the  general  convention  that  formed 
the  constitution  took  this  subject  into  their  con- 
sideration, the  whole  question  was  once  more 
examined;  and  while  it  was  agreed  that  all  con- 
tributions to  the  common  treasury  should  be 
made  according  to  the  ability  of  the  several 
States  to  furnish  the  same,  the  old  difiScnIty 
recurred  in  agreeing  upon  a  rule  whereby  Buch 
ability  should  be  ascertained,  there  being  no 
simple  standard  by  which  the  ability  of  indi- 
viduals to  pay  taxes  can  be  ascertained.  A  di- 
versity in  the  selection  of  taxes  has  been  deemed 
requisite  to  their  equalization.  Between  com- 
munities this  difficulty  is  less  considerable,  and 
although  the  rule  of  relative  numbers  would 
not  accurately  measure  the  relative  wealth  of 
nations,  in  States  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
United  States,  whose  institutions,  laws  and  em- 
ployments are  so  much  alike,  the  rule  of  num- 
bers is  probably  as  near  equal  as  any  other 
simple  and  practicable  rule  can  be  expected  to 
be,  (though  between  the  old  and  new  States  its 
equity  is  defective,)  these  considerations,  added 
to  the  approbation  which  had  already  been 
given  to  the  rule,  by  a  majority  of  the  States, 
induced  the  convention  to  agree  that  direct 
taxes  should  be  apportioned  among  the  States, 
according  to  the  whole  number  of  free  persona, 
and  three-fifths  of  the  slaves  which  they  might 
respectively  contain.    •' 

The  rule  for  apportionment  of  taxes  is  not 
necessarily  the  most  equitable  rule  for  the 
apportionment  of  representatives  among  the 
States;  property  must  not  be  disregarded  in 
the  composition  of  the  first  rule,  but  frequently 
is  overlooked  in  the  establishment  of  the  sec- 
ond. A  rule  which  might  be  approved  in  re- 
spect to  taxes,  would  be  disapproved  in  respect 
to  representatives;  one  individual  possessing 
twice  as  much  property  as  another,  might  be 
required  to  pay  double  the  taxes  of  such  other; 
but  no  man  has  two  votes  to  another's  one ; 
rich  or  poor,  each  has  but  a  single  vote  in  the 
choice  of  representatives. 

In  the  dispute  between  England  and  the 
colonies,  the  latter  denied  the  right  of  the 
former  to  tax  them,  because  they  were  not 
represented  in  the  English  Parliament.  They 
contended  that,  according  to  the  law  of  the 
land,  taxation  and  representation  were  insepa- 
rable. The  rule  of  taxation  being  agreed  upon 
by  the  convention,  it  is  possible  that  the  maxim 
with  which  we  successfully  opposed  the  claim 
of  England,  may  have  had  an  influence  in  pro- 
curing the  adoption  of  the  same  rule  for  the 
apportionment  of  representatives;  the  true 
meaning,  however,  of  this  principle  of  the 
English  constitution  is,  that  a  colony  or  district 
is  not  to  be  taxed  which  is  not  represented; 
not  that  its  number  of  representatives  shall  be 
ascertained  by  its  quota  of  taxes.  If  three- 
fifths  of  the  slaves  are  virtually  represented,  or 
their  owners  obtain  a  disproportionate  power 
in   legislation,  and    in   the    appointment    ot 
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the  President  of  the  UDited  States,  why  should 
not  other  property  he  virtually  represented, 
and  its  owners  obtain  a  like  power  in  legisla- 
tion, and  in  the  choice  of  the  President?  Pro- 
perty is  not  confined  in  slaves,  hat  exists  in 
hooses,  stores,  ships,  capital  in  trade  and  mann- 
factares.  To  secnre  to  the  owners  of  property 
in  slaves  greater  political  power  than  is^allowed 
to  the  owners  of  other  and  equivalent  property, 
seems  to  be  contrary  to  our  theory  of  the  equali- 
ty of  personal  rights,  inasmuch  as  the  citizens 
of  some  States  thereby  become  entitled  to  other 
and  greater  political  power,  than  the  citizens 
of  other  Stat^  The  present  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives consist  of  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
one  members,  which  are  apportioned  among 
the  States  in  a  ratio  of  one  representative  for 
every  thirty-five  thousand  federal  members, 
which  are  ascertained  by  adding  to  the  whole 
number  of  free  persons,  three-fifths  of  the 
slaves.  According  to  the  last  census,  the  whole 
number  of  slaves  within  the  United  States  was 
1,191,864,  which  entitles  the  States  possessing 
the  same  to  twenty  representatives,  and  twenty 
presidential  electors  more  than  they  would  be 
entitled  to,  were  the  slaves  excluded.  By  the 
last  census,  Virginia  contained  682,104  free 
persons,  and  892,518  slaves.  In  any  of  the 
States  where  slavery  is  excluded,  582,104  free 
persons  would  be  entitled  to  elect  only  sixteen 
representatives,  while  in  Virginia,  582,104  free 
persons,  by  the  addition  of  three-fifths  of  her 
slaves,  become  entitled  to  elect,  and  do  in  fact 
elect  twenty-three  representatives,  being  seven 
additional  ones  on  account  of  her  slaves.  Thus, 
while  85,000  free  |)ersons  are  requisite  to  elect 
one  representative  in  a  State  where  slavery  is 
prohibited;  25,559  free  persons  in  Virginia, 
may  and  do  elect  a  representative — so  that 
five  free  persons  in  Virginia  have  as  much 
power  in  the  choice  of  Representatives  to  Con- 
gress, and  in  the  appointment  of  presidential 
electors,  as  seven  free  persons  in  any  of  the 
States  in  which  slavery  does  not  exist. 

This  inequality  in  the  apportionment  of  rep- 
resentatives, was  not  misunderstood  at  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution— but  as  no  one 
anticipated  the  fact  that  the  whole  of  the  rev- 
enue of  the  United  States  would  be  derived 
from  indirect  taxes  (which  cannot  be  supposed 
to  spread  themselves  over  the  several  States 
according  to  the  rule  for  the  apportionment  of 
direct  taxes),  but  it  was  believed  tliat  a  part 
of  the  contribution  to  the  common  treasnry 
would  be  apportioned  among  the  States  by  the 
rule  for  the  apportionment  of  representatives. 
The  States  in  which  slavery  is  prohibited,  ulti- 
mately, though  with  reluctance,  acquiesced  in 
the  disproportionate  number  of  representatives 
and  electors  that  was  secured  to  the  slavehold- 
ing  States.  The  conceasion  was,  at  the  time, 
believed  to  be  a  great  one,  and  has  proved  to 
have  been  the  greatest  which  was  made  to  se- 
cure the  adoption  of  the  constitution. 

Great,  however,  as  this  concession  was,  it 
was  definite,  and  its  full  extent  was  compre- 
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bended.  It  was  a  settlement  between  the  orig- 
inal thirteen  States.  The  considerations  arising 
out  of  their  actual  condition,  their  past  con- 
nection, and  the  obligation  which  all  felt  to 
promote  a  reformation  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, were  peculiar  to  the  time  and  to  the  par- 
ties, and  are  not  applicable  to  the  new  States, 
which  Congress  may  now  be  willing  to  admit 
into  the  Union. 

The  equality  of  rights,  which  includes  an 
equality  of  burdens,  is  a  vital  principle  in  our 
theory  of  government,  and  its  jealous  preserva- 
tion is  the  best  security  of  public  and  individual 
freedom ;  the  departure  from  this  principle  in 
the  disproportionate  power  and  influence,  al- 
lowed to  the  slaveholding  States,  was  a  neces- 
sary sacrifice  to  the  establishment  of  the  con- 
stitution. The  efi'ect  of  this  concession  has 
been  obvious  in  the  preponderance  which  it 
has  given  to  the  slaveholding  States,  over  the 
other  States.  Nevertheless,  it  is  an  ancient 
settlement,  and  faith  and  honor  stand  pledged 
not  to  disturb  it.  But  the  extension  of  this 
disproportionate  power  to  the  new  States  would 
be  unjust  and  odious.  The  States  whose  power 
would  be  abridged,  and  whose  burdens  would 
be  increased  by  the  measure,  cannot  be  expect- 
ed to  consent  to  it;  and  we  may  hope  that 
the  other  States  are  too  magnanimous  to  insist 
on  it. 

The  existence  of  slavery  impairs  the  industry 
and  the  power  of  a  nation ;  and  it  does  so  in 
proportion  to  the  multiplication  of  its  slaves : 
where  the  manual  labor  of  a  country  is  per- 
formed'by  slaves,  labor  dishonors  the  hands  of 
freemen. 

If  her  laborers  are  slaves,  Missouri  may  be 
able  to  pay  money  taxes,  but  will  be  unable  to 
raise  soldiers  or  to  recruit  seamen,  and  experi- 
ence seems  to  have  proved  that  manufactures 
do  not  i)rosper  where  the  artificers  are  slaves. 
In  case  of  foreign  war,  or  domestic  insurrection, 
misfortunes  from  which  no  State  is  exempt,  and 
against  which  all  should  be  seasonably  prepared, 
slaves  not  only  do  not  add  to,  but  diminish  the 
faculty  of  self-defence;  instead  of  increasing 
the  public  strength,  they  lessen  it,  by  the  whole 
immber  of  free  persons  whose  place  they  occu- 
py, increased  by  the  number  of  freemen  that 
may  be  employed  as  guards  over  them. 

The  motives  for  the  admission  of  new  States 
into  the  Union,  are  the  extension  of  the  princi- 
ples of  our  free  government,  the  equalizing  of 
the  public  burdens,  and  the  consolidation  of 
the  power  of  the  confederated  nation.  Unless 
these  objects  be  promoted  by  the  admission  of 
new  States,  no  such  admission  can  be  expedient 
or  justified. 

The  States  in  which  slavery  already  exists 
are  contignoiis  to  each  other ;  they  are  also  the 
portion  of  the  United  States  nearest  to  the  Eu- 
ropean colonies  in  the  West  Indies;  colonies 
whose  future  condition  can  hardly  be  regarded 
as  probleinatical.  If  Missouri,  and  the  other 
States  that  may  be  formed  to  the  west  of  the 
river  Mississippi,   are  permitted  to  introduce 
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and  establish  slavery,  the  repose,  if  not  the  se- 
curity, of  the  Union  may  bo  endangered;  all 
the  States  south  of  the  river  Ohio,  and  west  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Delaware,  will  be  peopled 
with  slaves,  and  the  establishment  of  new 
States  west  of  the  river  Mississippi,  will  serve 
to  extend  slavery  instead  of  freedom,  over  that 
boundless  region. 

Such  increase  of  the  States,  whatever  other 
interests  it  may  promote,  will  be  sure  to  add 
nothing  to  the  security  of  the  public  liberties, 
and  can  hardly  fail,  hereafter,  to  require  and 
produce  a  change  in  our  government. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  slavery  bo  excluded 
from  Missouri,  and  the  other  new  States  which 
may  be  formed  in  this  quarter,  not  only  will 
the  slave  markets  be  broken  up,  and  tlie  prin- 
ciples of  freedom  be  extended  and  strengthened, 
but  an  exposed  and  important  frontier  will  pre- 
sent a  barrier  which  will  check  and  keep  back 
foreign  assailants,  who  may  be  as  brave,  and, 
as  we  hope,  will  be  as  free  as  ourselves.  Sur- 
rounded in  this  manner  bv  connected  bodies  of 
freemen,  the  States  where  slavery  is  allowed 
will  be  made  more  secure  against  domestic  in- 
Burrecti(m,  and  less  liable  to  be  affected  by 
what  may  take  place  in  the  neighboring  colo- 
nies. 

It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  the  first 
and  main  object  of  the  negotiation  which  led 
to  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  was  the  free 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi ;  a  river  that  forms 
the  sole  piussage  from  the  western  States  to  the 
\)oean.  Tliis  navigation,  although  of  general 
l)enefit,  has  been  always  valued  and  desired,  as 
of  peculiar  advantage  to  the  western  States, 
whose  demands  to  obtain  it,  were  neither  equiv- 
ocal nor  unreasonable.  But  with  the  river 
Mississippi,  by  a  sort  of  coercion,  we  acquired, 
by  good  or  ill  fortune,  as  our  future  measures 
shall  determine,  the  whole  province  of  Louisi- 
ana. As  this  acquisition  was  made  at  the  com- 
mon expense,  it  is  very  fairly  urged  that  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  it  should  also  be 
common.  This,  it  is  said,  will  not  happen  if 
slavery  be  excluded  from  Missouri,  as  the  citi- 
zens of  the  States  where  slavery  is  permitted 
will  be  shut  out,  and  none  but  citizens  of  States 
where  slavery  is  prohibited,  c^n  become  inhab- 
itants of  Missouri. 

But  tliis  consequence  will  not  arise  from  the 
proposed  exclusion  of  slavery.  The  citizens  of 
fc>tates  in  which  slavery  is  allowed,  like  all  other 
citizens,  will  be  free  to  become  inhabitants  of 
Missouri,  in  like  manner  as  they  have  become 
inhabitants  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  in 
which  slavery  is  forbidden.  The  exclusion  of 
slaves  from  Missouri  will  not,  therefore,  operate 
unequally  among  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  The  constitution  provides,  "that  the 
citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  enjoy 
all  the  rights  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the 
several  States;"  every  citizen  may,  therefore, 
remove  from  one  to  another  State,  and  there 
enjoy  the  rights  and  immunities  of  its  citizens. 
The  i)roposed  provision  excludes  slaves,  not 


citizens,  whose  rights  it  will  not,  and  cannot 
impair. 

Besides  there  is  nothing  new  or  peculiar  in  a 
provision  for  the  exclusion  of  slavery ;  it  has 
been  established  in  the  States  north  wert  of  the 
river  Ohio,  and  has  existed  from  the  beginning 
in  the  old  States  where  slavery  is  forbidden. 
The  citiiens  of  States  where  slavery  is  allowed, 
may  become  inhabitants  of  Missouri,  but  can- 
not hold  slaves  there,  nor  in  any  other  State 
where  slavery  is  prohibited.  As  well  might 
the  laws  prohibiting  slavery  in  the  old  States 
become  the  subject  of  complaint,  as  the  pro- 
posed exclusion  of  slavery  in  Missouri;  but 
there  is  no  foundation  for  such  complaint  in 
either  case.  It  is  further  urged,  that  the  ad- 
mission of  slaves  into  Missouri  would  be  limited 
to  the  slaves  who  are  already  within  the  Unit- 
ed States ;  that  their  health  and  comfort  would 
be  promoted  by  their  dispersion,  and  that  their 
numbers  would  be  the  same  whether  they  re- 
main confined  to  the  States  where  slavery  ex- 
ists, or  are  dispersed  over  the  new  States  tliat 
may  be  admitted  into  the  Union. 

That  none  but  domestic  slaves  would  be  in- 
troduced into  Missouri,  and  the  other  new  and 
frontier  States,  is  most  fully  disproved  by  the 
thousands  of  fresh  slaves,  which,  in  violation 
of  our  laws,  are  annually  imported  into  Alabama, 
Louisiana,  and  Mississip{>i. 

We  may  renew  our  efforts,  and  enact  new 
laws  with  heavier  penalties  against  the  impor- 
tation of  slaves :  the  revenue  cutters  may  more 
diligently  watch  our  shores,  and  the  naval  force 
may  be  employed  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and 
on  the  ocean,  to  break  up  the  slave  trade — but 
these  means  will  not  put  an  end  to  it ;  so  long 
as  markets  are  open  for  the  purchase  of  slaves, 
so  long  they  will  be  supplied ; — and  so  long  as 
we  permit  the  existence  of  slavery  in  our  new 
and  frontier  States,  so  long  slave  markets  will 
exist.  The  plea  of  humanity  is  equally  inad- 
missible, since  no  one  who  has  ever  witnessed 
the  experiment,  will  believe  that  the  condition 
of  slaves  is  made  better  by  the  breaking  up, 
and  separation  of  their  families,  nor  by  their 
removal  from  the  old  States  to  the  new  ones; 
and  the  objection  to  the  provision  of  the  bill, 
excluding  slavery  from  Missouri,  is  equally  ap- 
plicable to  the  like  prohibitions  of  the  old 
States :  these  should  be  revoked,  in  order  that 
the  slaves  now  confined  to  certain  States,  may, 
for  tlieir  health  and  comfort,  and  multiplica- 
tion, be  spread  over  the  whole  Union. 

That  the  condition  of  slaves  within  the 
United  States  has  been  improved,  and  the 
rigors  of  slavery  mitigated,  by  the  establish- 
ment and  progress  of  our  free  governments, 
is  a  fact  that  imparts  consolation  to  all  who 
have  taken  pains  to  inquire  concerning  it.  The 
disproportionate  increase  of  free  persons  of 
color,  can  be  explained  only  by  the  supposition 
that  the  practice  of  emancipation  is  gaining 
ground;  a  practice  which  there  is  reason  to 
believe  would  become  more  general,  if  a  plan 
could  be  devised  by  which  the  comfort  and 
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morals  of  the  emancipated  slaves  could  be  sat- 
i^actorUy  provided  for:  for  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  that  public  opinion  every  where,  and 
especiallj  in  the  oldest  Stete  of  the  Union,  is 
less  favorable  than  formerly  to  the  existence 
of  slavery.  Generous  and  enlightened  men  in 
the  States  where  slavery  exists,  have  discovered 
much  solicitude  on  the  subject:  a  desire  has 
been  manifested  that  emancipation  might  be 
encouraged  by  the  establishment  of  a  place  or 
colony,  without  4Jie  United  States,  to  which 
free  persons  of  color  might  be  removed ;  and 
great  efforts  for  that  purpose  are  making,  with 
a  corresponding  anxiety  for  their  success. 
These  persons,  enlightened  and  humane  as  they 
are  known  to  be,  surely  will  be  unwilling  to 
promote  the  removal  of  the  slaves  from  the 
old  States  to  the  new  ones :  where  their  com- 
forts will  not  be  multiplied,  and  where  their 
fetters  may  be  riveted  for  ever. 

Slavery  cannot  exist  in  Missouri  without  the 
consent  of  Congress ;  the  question  may  there- 
fore be  considered,  in  certain  lights,  as  a  new 
one,  it  being  the  first  instance  in  which  an  in- 
quiry respecting  slavery,  in  a  case  so  free  from 
die  influence  of  the  ancient  laws,  usages,  and 
manners  of  the  country,  has  come  befijre  the 
Senate. 

The  territory  of  Missouri  is  beyond  our  an- 
cient limits,  and  the  inquiry  whether  slavery 
shall  exist  there,  is  open  to  many  of  the  argu- 
ments that  might  be  employed,  had  slavery 
never  existed  within  the  United  States.  It  is 
a  question  of  no  ordinary  importance.  Free- 
dom and  slavery  are  the  parties  which  stand 
this  day  before  the  Senate ;  and  upon  its  deci- 
sion the  empire  of  the  one  or  the  other  will  be 
established  in  the  new  State  which  we  are 
about  to  admit  into  the  Union. 

If  slavery  be  permitted  in  Missouri  with  the 
dimate,  and  soil,  and  in  the  circumstances  of 
this  territory,  what  hope  can  be  entertained 
that  it  will  ever  be  prohibited  in  any  of  the 
new  States  that  will  be  formed  in  the  immense 
region  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Will  the  co- 
extensive establishment  of  slavery  and  of  the 
ftew  States  throughout  this  region,  lessen  the 


dangers  of  domestic  insurrection,  or  of  foreign 
aggression  ?  Will  this  manner  of  executing  the 
great  trust  of  admitting  new  States  into  the 
Union,  contribute  to  assimilate  our  manners 
and  usages,  to  increase  our  mutual  affection 
and  confidence,  and  to  establish  that  equality 
of  benefits  and  burdens  which  constitutes  the 
true  basis  of  our  strength  and  union  ?  WiU  the 
militia  of  the  nation,  which  must  furnish  our 
soldiers  and  seamen,  increase  as  slaves  increase? 
Will  the  actual  disproportion  in  the  military 
service  of  the  nation,  be  thereby  diminished? 
A  disproportion  that  will  be,  as  it  has  been, 
readily  borne,  as  between  the  original  States, 
because  it  arises  out  of  their  compact  of  Union, 
but  which  may  become  a  badge  of  inferiority, 
if  required  for  the  protection  of  tJiose  who, 
being  free  to  choose,  persist  in  the  establish- 
ment of  maxims,  the  inevitable  effect  of  which 
will  deprive  them  of  the  power  to  contribute 
to  the  common  defence,  and  even  of  the  ability 
to  protect  themselves.  There  are  limits  within 
which  our  federal  system  must  stop ;  no  one 
has  supposed  that  it  could  be  indefinitely  ex- 
tended— we  are  now  about  to  pass  our  original 
boundary ;  if  this  can  be  done  without  affecting 
the  principles  of  our  free  governments,  it  can 
be  accomplished  only  by  the  most  vigilant  at- 
tention to  plant,  cherish,  and  sustain  the  prin- 
ciples of  liberty  in  the  new  States,  that  may 
be  formed  beyond  our  ancient  limits :  with  our 
utmost  caution  in  this  respect,  it  may  still  be 
justly  apprehended  that  the  General  Govern- 
ment must  be  made  stronger  as  we  become 
more  extended. 

But,  if  instead  of  freedom,  slavery  is  to  pre- 
vail and  spread,  as  we  extend  our  dominion, 
can  any  reflecting  man  fail  to  see  the  necessity 
of  giving  to  the  General  Government  greater 
powers,  to  enable  it  to  afford  the  protection 
that  will  be  demanded  of  it?  powers  that  will 
be  diflioult  to  control,  and  which  may  prove 
fatal  to  the  public  liberties.* 


*  Se«  the  speech,  on  the  Missouri  Bill,  by  William  Plakp 
nejr,  in  the  eubseqaent  pages  of  this  yolame. 


JAMES  A.  BAYARD. 

James  A.  Bayard  was  a  descendant  of  Pierre  du  Terrail  Bayai^  who  is  familiarly  known 
as  the  Chevalier  %ans  peur  et  sans  reproche.  His  ancestors  were  Huguenots,  who,  fearing  thi 
fanatical  tendencies  of  the  age,  abandoned  their  estates  in  France,  some  time  prior  to  the  revo* 
cation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  emigrated  to  America.  They  settled  in  New  York,  and,  at  a 
subsequent  period,  one  of  them  removed  to  Maryland,  and  there  established  his  residence. 
From  this  branch  of  the  family  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  descended. 

He  was  bom  in  Philadelphia  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  July,  1767.  His  father,  Doctor 
James  A.  Bayard,  was  a  practitioner  of  medicine  of  great  promise  and  an  increasing  reputation  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  in  1770.  His  uncle.  Colonel  John  Bayard,  occupied  a  prominent  position 
in  the  councils  of  Pennsylvania,  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  for  many  years  was 
speaker  of  the  Legislature  of  that  State.  After  the  death  of  his  parents,  young  Bayard  was 
placed  in  the  care  of  this  uncle,  and  continued  as  a  member  of  his  family  for  a  long  period.  He 
prepared  for  college  under  th«  supervision  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Smith,  a  respectable  clergyman 
of  Lancaster  county,  and  a  private  tutor,  in  his  uncle's  family,  and  in  1780,  matriculated  at  the 
College  of  New  Jersey.  From  this  institution,  he  graduated  in  1784,  with  distinguished  honor, 
and  gave  a  pledge  of  future  eminence,  in  the  reputation  he  carried  with  him  into  the  more  ex- 
tended scenes  of  life. 

Having  decided  to  pursue  the  profession  of  the  law,  he  commenced  his  studies  under  the 
direction  of  General  Joseph  Reed,  and  on  his  decease,  removed  to  the  office  of  Jared  IngersoU, 
where  he  remained  until  the  close  of  his  legal  course.  He  selected  the  State  of  Delaware  as  the 
theatre  for  the  pursuit  of  his  profession,  and,  in  the  year  1787,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  the  county  of  New  Castle.  The  first  years  of  his  professional  life 
were  spent  in  severe  study,  at  the  same  time  acquiring  the  principles  of  general  jurisprudence, 
and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  political  science,  both  of  which  were  of  the  greatest  service  to  him 
at  the  bar  and  in  the  halls  of  legislation. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1796,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  tlie  House  of  Representatives, 
and  remained  in  public  life,  from  that  moment,  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  party  triumph  and 
defeat,  until  the  time  of  his  death.  Actively  engaged  in  political  and  professional  duties,  he 
contrived  to  reconcile  their  endless  varieties,  and  evinced  a  rare  and  liappy  aptitude  for  both. 
At  the  same  moment  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  supporters  of  the  Federal  administration,  and 
a  leader  of  acknowledged  ability  in  tlie  House  of  Representatives — and  the  chief  ornament  of 
the  forum,  where  he  had  chosen  to  excel.  At  once  the  profound  jurist  and  the  accomplished 
statesman ;  the  acute,  ingenious,  and  dexterous  advocate,  and  the  eloquent  and  dignified  oocn- 
pant  of  the  parliamentary  floor.  The  same  efforts  of  industry,  and  powers  of  genius,  that  quali- 
fied and  calculated  him  for  superiority  in  the  less  magnified  but  intricate  controversies  of  indi- 
viduals, readily  enabled  him  to  extend  his  intellectual  grasp  to  the  comprehension  of  more 
enlarged  topics  of  general  interest,  which  involved  the  duties  and  the  policy,  the  happiness  and 
the  rights  of  nations.  The  study  and  practice  of  the  law  is  calculated  to  add  vigor  to  a  mind 
naturally  strong.  In  a  country  emphatically  subject  to  the  government  of  the  laws  alone,  the 
remark  is  peculiarly  obvious  and  perpetually  illustrated;  and  from  the  multitude  of  the  profes* 
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wrs  of  that  science,  who  have  borae  the  weight  of  public  cotmcils,  and  successfullj  endeavored 
to  ennoble  by  their  eftbrts  the  national  character,  it  derives  irresistible  weight  and  authority. 
To  Mr.  Bayard's  early  adoption  and  active  and  vigorous  pursuit  of  this  profession,  are  to  be  as- 
cribed, in  no  unimportant  degree,  the  method  of  his  arguments,  and  the  logical  accuracy  of  his 
Inferences. 

In  July,  1797,  a  short  time  after  his  appearance  in  Congress,  Mr.  Bayard  was  appointed  one 
L>f  a  committee  to  prepare  and  report  articles  of  impeachment  against  William  Blount,  a  United 
States  senator;  and  in  the  following  session  of  that  Congress  he  was  a  member  of  the  committee 
to  conduct  the  impeachment,  and  finally  was  elected  chairman  of  that  body.  In  the  trial,  Mr. 
Blount  pleaded  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Senate,  upon  the  principle  that  a  senator  is  not  a  civil 
afficer,  within  the  meaning  of  the  constitution ;  and  that  the  courts  of  common  law  were  "  com- 
petent to  the  cognizance,  prosecution,  and  punishment  of  the  said  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  if 
the  same  have  been  perpetrated,  as  has  been  suggested  and  charged  by  the  said  articles."  The 
preliminary  question  growing  out  of  this  plea  was  to  be  discussed,  and  the  direction  of  this  deli- 
cate and  interesting  inquiry,  was  submitted  to  the  chairman,  and  Mr.  Harper,  one  of  the  man- 
agers. The  subject  underwent  a  laborious  and  ingenious  discussion,  in  which  the  constitution 
was  thoroughly  sifted,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  common  law  c  f  England  bearing  a  remote  or 
dose  analogy  to  the  point  in  controversy,  were  made  tributary  to  the  talents  of  the  respective 
Advocates. 

The  decision  was  adverse  to  the  managers ;  a  m^ority  of  fourteen  to  eleven  senators  deciding 
'*  that  the  matter  alleged  in  the  plea  of  the  defendant  is  sufficient  in  law  to  show  that  this  court 
ought  not  to  hold  jurisdiction  of  the  said  impeachment,  and  that  the  said  impeachment  is  dis- 
missed.'' The  efforts  were  abortive,  because  the  cause  was  insupportable ;  but  the  exertion  was 
Qot  the  less  honorable,  nor  the  display  of  genius  and  erudition  the  less  brilliant,  because  success 
iid  not  crown  them. 

John  Adams,  a  short  time  previous  to  the  expiration  of  his  presidential  term,  appointed  Mr. 
Bayard  minister  to  the  French  republic,  but  owing  to  the  delicate  position  in  which  he  was 
placed,  hy  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  contest  which  terminated  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Jeflferson, 
he  declined  the  proffered  honor.*  In  a  letter  on  this  subject,  addressed  to  a  near  relative  and 
one  of  his  earliest  friends,  he  thus  explained  his  motives  for  the  refusal.  "  Under  proper  cir- 
cumstances, the  acceptance  would  have  been  complete  gratification ;  but  under  the  existing  cir- 
cumstances, I  thought  the  resignation  most  honorable.  To  have  taken  eighteen  thousand  dol- 
lars out  of  the  public  treasury,  with  a  knowledge  that  no  service  could  be  rendered  by  me,  as 
the  French  Government  would  have  waited  for  a  man  who  represented  the  existing  feelings  and 
views  of  this  government,  would  have  been  disgraceful.  Another  consideration  of  great  weighty 
arose  from  the  part  I  took  in  the  presidential  election.  As  I  had  given  the  turn  to  the  election, 
it  was  impossible  for  me  to  accept  an  office,  which  would  be  held  on  the  tenure  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's pleasure. .  My  ambition  shall  never  be  gratified  at  the  expense  of  a  suspicion.  I  shall 
never  lose  sight  of  the  motto  of  the  great  original  of  our  name."  t 


*  At  the  fluBt  election  of  President  Jeffenon,  an  extraordinary  scene  was  displayed.  The  constitntion  proTldeSf  that 
*  the  person  haring  the  greatest  number  of  votes  shall  be  the  l^sident,  if  sach  namber  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of 
electors  appointed ;  and  If  there  be  more  than  one  who  have  such  a  majority,  and  have  an  equal  number  of  votes,  then  the 
House  of  Bepresentatives  shall  immediately  choose  by  ballot  one  of  them  for  President"  In  that  situation  stood  the  can- 
didates, and  the  election  devolved  of  consequence  upon  the  House  of  Representatives.  No  less  than  thirty-six  times  was 
the  vote  in«irectaal,  each  party,  equally  zealous,  and  equally  numerous,  adhering  to  its  candidate.  The  federalists  of  the 
House  adopted,  as  they  believed  the  less  evil,  the  side  of  Mr.  Burr,  and  persevered  during  so  many  abortive  efforts  to  give 
bim  their  votes.  It  was  at  length  perceived,  that  a  pertinacious  adherence  to  this  course  of  conduct  might  expose  the 
eountry  to  greater  embarrassment  and  difficulty  than  even  the  selection  of  a  President  who  was  considered  dangerous; 
■ad  some  of  the  federalists  determined  to  withdraw  firom  him  their  opposition,  without  giving  him  direct  countenance  and 
Mpport  They  accordingly  threw  into  the  box  blank  votes;  and  the  election  of  Mr.  Jefferson  was  thus  obtained.  By  a 
iaeriflce  of  personal  feeling  and  Judgment,  which  required  no  ordinary  firmness  and  magnanimity,  Mr.  Bayard,  by  this 
meaaa,  principally  contributed  to  place  in  the  Executive  chair,  the  decided  enemy  of  the  men  and  measures  that  he  per- 
sonally approved;  and  removed  to  a  distance,  apparently  insurmountable,  the  Ailfllmcnt,  if  they  oxi9tc<l,  of  his  own  polit- 
ical aspirationsL    But  the  good  of  the  country  required  it,  and  the  sacrifice  was  msLie.—AnalfCiic^  vol.  7,  pa{;e  889. 

t  Appendix  of  Sullivan's  Familiar  Letters  on  Public  Characters.  This  worlc  contains  an  able  defence  of  the  political 
fonrM  of  Mr.  Bayard. 
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During  the  debates  on  the  Judiciary  system,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1802,  Mr.  Bayard 
took  an  active  part.  ^'  On  this  memorable  occasion,"  says  his  biographer,  ^^  all  parties  united  in 
paying  homage  to  his  abilities.  It  will  not  be  invidious  to  remark,  that  in  the  constellation  of 
talents  that  glittered  in  that  transaction,  none  were  more  conspicuous  than  his.  He  was  alike 
distinguished  for  the  depth  of  his  knowledge,  the  solidity  of  his  reasoning,  and  the  perspicuitj 
of  his  illustration.  On  his  own  side  of  the  Ilouse  his  range  was  pronounced  to  be  *  commensu- 
rate with  the  extent  of  his  own  mighty  mind,  and  with  the  magnitude  of  the  subject,'  which 
was  declared  to  be  as  awful  as  any  on  this  side  of  the  grave.  On  the  part  of  the  minority  be 
was  termed  the  Goliath  of  the  adverse  party,  and  sarcastically,  but  with  truth,  denominated  the 
high  priest  of  the  constitution.^'    His  s])ccch  on  this  occasion  is  included  in  this  volume. 

In  November,  1804,  he  was  chosen  by  tlie  .fegislature  of  Delaware,  a  senator  of  the  United 
States,  to  fill  a  vacancy,  and  in  February  of  the  next  year,  was  again  elected  to  that  dignified 
and  honorable  station,  where  he  continued  until  the  spring  of  the  year  1813.  During  the  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  he  was  generally  at  his  post,  the  faithful  supporter  of  the  principles  he  brought 
with  him  into  public  life,  and  in  the  recess  of  legislative  duty,  he  successfully  pursued  his  pro- 
fessional labors,  and  maintained  and  increased  the  reputation  he  acquired  at  an  early  period  of 
his  life. 

In  1818,  when  the  intelligence  of  the  commencement  of  hostilities  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  reached  Europe,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  offered  his  mediation  to  both  nations. 
This  offer  was  accepted  by  President  Madison,  and  Mr.  Bayard,  Mr.  Gallatin,  and  Mr.  Adams, 
were  appointed  commissioners,  "  fully  charged»to  conclude  a  peace  upon  the  terms  set  forth  in 
the  declaration  of  war,  and  upon  no  others,"  and  directed  to  proceed  immediately  to  St.  Peters- 
burg. Early  in  May  the  negotiators  sailed  from  Philadelphia,  and  on  the  twenty-first  of  July 
following,  they  arrived  at  the  Russian  court.  Alexander,  the  emperor,  under  whose  auspices 
the  negotiation  was  undertaken,  was  with  his  armies  in  Germany,  and  intelligence  of  the  senti- 
ments of  the  British  Government  on  the  terms  proposed,  was  not  yet  received.  Mr.  Bayard 
concluding  that  the  hopes  of  peace  were  blasted,  left  St.  Petersburg  and  passed  over  into  Hol- 
land, from  thence  to  return  to  America.  In  the  mean  time  Lord  Cathcart  had  communicated  to 
the  Russian  court  tlie  non-acceptance  by  the  Prince  Regent  of  the  interposition  of  the  emperor 
as  to  the  question  which  constituted  the  principal  object  in  dispute  between  the  two  States^  and 
his  readiness,  nevertheless,  to  nominate  plenipotentiaries  to  treat  directly  with  the  American 
envoys.  The  Bramble  was  despatched  to  America  with  the  view  of  communicating  these  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  proposing  at  the  same  time  London  or  Gottenburg  as  the  scene  of  operations. 
The  proposal  was  accepted,  and  Gottenburg  was  selected  as  neutral  ground.  New  commissions 
were  issued,  and  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Russel  were  despatched  to  join  the  other  members  of  the 
mission. 

Mr.  Bayard  was  now  in  England,  and  the  negotiations  having  been  transferred  from  Gotten- 
burg to  Ghent,  he  immediately  proceeded  to  that  place,  where  he  arrived  on  the  twenty-seventh 
of  June,  1814.  Here  he  found  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Russel,  and  in  a  few  days  they  were  joined 
by  Mr.  Gallatin  and  Mr.  Clay.  The  British  commissioners  did  not  arrive  until  the  early  part 
of  August.  During  the  delay  oc^^asioned  by  their  absence,  Mr.  Bayard  wrote  thus  to  a  friend 
in  America :  "  Nothing  favorable  can  be  augured  from  the  delay  in  sending  their  commissioners 
to  the  rendezvous  agreed  to  at  their  instance  as  tlie  seat  of  the  negotiations.  Our  commissioners 
have  all  been  here  more  than  a  month,  and  we  have  not  yet  heard  that  theirs  are  oven  prepar- 
ing to  quit  London.  We  expect  them  daily,  but  so  we  have  done  for  twenty  days  past,  and  so 
we  shall  till  they  arrive,  or  till  we  learn  that  they  do  not  mean  to  come  at  all.  I  assure  yon, 
between  ourselves,  my  hopes  of  peace  are  very  slender.  The  Government  of  England  affect  to 
despise  us,  but  they  know  wo  are  a  growing  and  dangerous  rival.  If  they  could  crush  ns  at  the 
present  moment,  they  would  not  fail  to  do  it;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  they  will  not 
make  peace  till  they  have  tried  the  effect  of  all  their  force  against  ns.  An  united,  firm,  and 
courageous  resistance  upon  our  part,  alone,  in  my  opinion,  can  furnish  hopes  of  a  safe  and  hon- 
orable peace  to  the  United  States.  I  wibh  I  could  present  you  with  different  views;  but  what 
does  it  avail  to  deceive  ourselves  ?    By  shutting  our  eyes  upon  danger  we  may  cease  to  see  it, 
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while  in  fiict  we  are  increasing  it.  What  I  doubt  is,  that  if  the  olive  branch  be  presented  to  m 
by  one  hand,  a  cup  of  humiliation  and  disgrace  will  be  held  out  in  the  other ;  and  altliough  I 
should  rejoice  to  carry  the  former  to  the  United  States,  yet  I  never  shall  consent  to  be  the 
bearer  of  the  latter."  In  a  subsequent  letter  he  writes :  "  No  people  are  more  easily  elated  oi 
depressed  by  events  than  the  English.  We  have  nothing  to  hope  but  from  vigorous  and  suc- 
cessful measures,  so  far  as  the  war  depends  upon  ourselves  alone.  The  British  force  in  America 
must  be  overcome  and  repelled,  or  the  war  must  end  in  national  disgrace." 

The  day  after  the  arrival  of  the  British  commissioners,  the  negotiations  commenced,  and  on 
the  twenty -fourth  of  December  following,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed. 

Mr.  Bayard  now  visited  Paris,  where  he  remained  until  the  ratification  of  the  treaty.  Soon 
after  he  was  appointed  minister  to  the  Court  of  Russia.  This  oflBce  he  declined,  stating  that 
^^he  had  no  wish  to  serve  the  administration,  except  when  his  services  were  necessary  for  the 
public  good.  In  the  late  transactions  he  believed  that  to  be  the  case,  and  therefore  he  had 
cheerfully  borne  his  part.  Peace  being  obtained,  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  to  resign  the  honors 
of  diplomacy  for  the  sweets  of  domestic  life.  Notliing  could  induce  him  to  accept  an  appoint- 
ment tliat  would  threaten  to  id^tify  him  with  the  administration  party,  without  contributing 
essentially  to  his  country's  good.  That  was  his  primary  and  exclusive  object  In  all  his  re- 
flections, he  was  principally  aflfected  by  an  anxious  jealousy  for  the  welfare,  and  an  ardent  affec- 
tion for  the  people  of  his  native  land.  It  is  diflScult  to  conceive  how  an  idea  should  have  arisen, 
that  he  ever  deviated  in  thought  or  action  from  the  genuine  principles  of  federalism.  In  every 
public  display,  in  every  private  discussion,  he  was  their  warmest  advocate.  The  whole  course 
of  his  political  pilgrimage,  long  and  laborious  as  it  was,  may  safely  challenge  a  comparison  with 
that  of  any  statesman  for  undeviating  consistency  of  conduct,  and  pure  and  enlightened  patri- 


ot 


otism. 

From  Paris  he  intended  to  repair  to  England  to  assist  in  the  formation  of  a  commercial 
treaty,  but  he  was  prevented  by  a  severe  illness,  which  soon  reduced  him  to  a  state  of  extreme 
debility  and  suffering.  Anxious  to  reach  his  home,  he  sailed  from  England,  and  on  the  first  of 
August,  1815,  arrived  in  the  Delaware.  Five  days  after,  he  died,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  hid 
age.* 


♦♦•■ 
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Mr.  Bayard  delivered  this  speech,  on  the 
Judiciary  Bill,t  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States,  on  the  nineteenth 
of  February,  1802: 

Mb.  Chaibman:  I  must  be  allowed  to  express 
my  surprise  at  the  course  pursued  by  the  hon- 
orable gentleman  from  Virginia,  Mr.  Giles,J  in 
the  remarks  which  he  has  made  on  the  subject 
before  us.  I  had  expected  that  he  would  have 
adopted  a  different  line  of  conduct.  I  had  ex- 
pected it  as  well  from  that  sentiment  of  magna- 

•  S«6  Biographical  Sketch  of  Mr.  Bayard,  in  the  Analoc- 
tic»  Tol.  7,  p.  88S :  Balefgh  Star,  1815:  Biographie  Unlverselle : 
and  Mr.  N.  CorrellBsen's  Oration  at  Ghent,  on  the  18th  of 
October,  1818. 

t  The  bUl  proposed,  that  **  the  act  of  Congress,  passed  on 
the  18th  of  Febnuuy,  1801,  entitled  an  act  to  provide  for  the 
more  convenient  organization  of  the  Cuarts  of  the  United 
States,**  and  also,  **an  act  passed  on  tho  8d  March,  1801,  for 
alterln^the  times  and  places  of  holding  certain  courts  there- 
la  mentioned,  and  for  other  purposes,'*  should  be  repfalvd. 


nimity  which  ought  to  have  been  inspired  by  a 
sense  of  the  high  ground  he  holds  on  the  floor 
of  this  House,  as  from  the  professions  of  a  de- 
sire to  conciliate,  which  he  has  so  repeatedly 
made  during  the  session.  We  have  been  invi- 
ted to  bury  the  hatchet,  and  brighten  the 
chain  of  peace.  We  were  disposed  to  meet  on 
middle-ground.  We  had  assurances  from  the 
gentleman  that  he  would  abstain  from  reflec- 
tions on  tho  past,  and  that  his  only  wish  was 
that  we  might  unite  in  future  in  promoting  the 
welfare  of  our  common  country.  We  confided 
in  the  gentleman's  sincerity,  and  cherished  the 

It  also  provided,  that  all  the  acts  in  force  before  the  passage 
of  the  aforesaid  acts,  and  which,  by  the  same,  were  cither 
amended,  explained,  altered  or  repealed,  should  be  revised. 
The  bill  contained  ftirther  provision  for  the  disposition  of 
the  actions,  writs,  Ac^  then  pending  in  any  of  the  Courts 
of  the  United  States,  which  were  established  by  the  oforo- 
said  act  of  Congress  of  ISOl. 

X  See  Mr.  Giles's  Speech  on  this  bill  in  the  subsequent 
I>ages  of  this  volume :  also,  the  speech  of  Mr.  Tracy  at  pa^e 
442,  vol  1,  of  this  work. 
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hope,  that  if  the  divisions  of  party  were  not 
banished  from  the  Uouse,  its  spirit  would  be 
rendered  less  intemperate.  Such  were  our  im- 
pressions, when  the  mask  was  suddenly  thrown 
aside,  and  we  saw  the  torch  of  discord  lighted 
hud  blazing  before  our  eyes.  Every  effort  has 
been  made  to  revive  the  animosities  of  the 
House,  and  inflame  the  passions  of  the  nation. 
I  am  at  no  loss  to  perceive  why  this  course  has 
been  pursued.  The  gentleman  has  been  unwil- 
ling to  rely  upon  the  strength  of  his  subject, 
and  has,  therefore,  determined  to  make  the 
measure  a  party  question.  lie  has  probably 
secured  success,  but  would  it  not  have  been 
more  honorable  and  more  commendable,  to 
have  left  the  decision  of  a  great  constitutional 
question  to  the  understanding,  and  not  to  the 
prejudices  of  the  House  ?  It  was  my  ardent 
wish  to  discuss  the  subject  with  calnmess  and 
deliberation,  and  I  did  intend  to  avoid  every 
topic  which  could  awaken  the  sensibility  of 

i»aity.  This  was  my  temper  and  design  when 
took  my  seat  yesterday.  It  is  a  course  at 
present  we  are  no  longer  at  liberty  to  pursue. 
The  gentleman  has  wandered  far,  very  far,  from 
the  points  of  the  debate,  and  has  extended  his 
auimadversions  to  all  the  prominent  measures 
uf  the  fonner  administrations.  In  following 
him  through  his  preliminary  observations,  I 
necessarily  lose  sight  of  the  bill  upon  your  ta- 
ble. 

The  gentleman  commenced  his  strictures  with 
the  philosophic  observation,  that  it  was  the  fate 
of  mankind  to  hold  different  opinions  as  to  the 
form  of  government  which  was  preferable. 
That  some  were  attached  to  the  monarchical, 
while  others  thought  the  republican  more  eli- 
gible. This,  as  an  abstnict  remark,  is  certainly 
true,  and  could  have  furnished  no  ground  of 
otVence,  if  it  had  not  evidently  appeared  that 
an  allusion  was  designed  to  be  made  to  the 
parties  in  this  country.  Does  the  gentleman 
suppose  that  we  have  a  less  lively  recollection 
than  himself  of  the  oath  which  wo  have  taken 
to  support  the  constitution;  that  wo  are  less 
fK'Usible  of  the  spirit  of  our  government,  or  less 
devoted  to  the  wishes  of  our  constituents? 
"Whatever  impression  it  might  be  the  intention 
t)f  the  gentleman  to  make,  he  does  not  believe 
that  there  exists  in  the  country  an  anti-repub- 
lican party.  He  will  not  venture  to  assert  such 
an  o[)inion  on  the  floor  of  this  House.  That 
there  may  be  a  few  individuals  having  a  pre- 
ference for  monarchy  is  not  improbable ;  but 
will  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  or  any  other 
gentleman,  affirm  in  his  place,  that  there  is  a 
j>arty  in  the  country  who  wish  to  establish 
monarchy?  Insinuations  of  this  sort  belong 
not  to  the  Legislature  of  the  Union.  Their 
place  is  an  election-ground,  or  an  alehouse. 
Nvithin  these  walls  they  are  lost;  abroad,  they 
have  had  an  effect,  and  I  fear  are  still  capable 
of  abusing  popular  credulity. 

We  were  next  told  of  the  parties  which  have 
existed,  divided  by  the  opposite  views  of  pro- 
moting executive  power  and  guarding  the  rights 


of  the  people.  The  gentleman  did  not  tell  xa 
in  plain  language,  but  he  wished  it  to  be  under' 
stood,  that  he  and  his  friends  were  the  guard- 
ians of  the  people's  rights,  and  that  we  were 
the  advocates  of  executive  power. 

I  know  that  this  is  the  distinction  of  partj 
which  some  gentlemen  have  been  anxious  t<; 
establish ;  but  it  is  not  the  ground  on  which 
we  divide.  I  am  satisfied  with  the  constitu- 
tional powers  of  the  executive,  and  never  wish- 
ed nor  attempted  to  increase  them ;  and  I  do 
not  believe,  that  gentlemen  on  the  other  side 
of  the  House  ever  had  a  serious  apprehensioD 
of  danger  from  an  increase  of  executive  author- 
ity.  No,  sir,  our  views,  as  to  the  powers  which 
do  bnd  ought  to  belong  to  the  General  and 
State  Governments,  are  the  true  sources  of  our 
divisions.  I  co-operate  with  the  party  to  which 
I  am  attached,  because  I  believe  their  true  ob- 
ject and  end  is  an  honest  and  eflicient  support 
of  the  general  government,  in  the  exercise  of  the 
legitimate  powers  of  the  constitution. 

I  pray  to  God  I  may  be  mistaken  in  the  opin- 
ion I  entertain  as  to  the  designs  of  gentlemen 
to  whom  I  am  opposed.  Those  designs  I  be- 
lieve hostile  to  the  powers  of  this  government. 
State  pride  extinguishes  a  national  sentiment. 
AVhatever  power  is  taken  from  this  government 
is  given  to  the  States. 

The  ruins  of  this  government  aggrandize  the 
States.  There  are  States  which  are  too  proud 
to  be  controlled ;  whose  sense  of  greatness  and 
resource  renders  them  indifi'erent  to  our  pro- 
tection, and  induces  a  belief  that  if  no  general 
government  existed,  tlieir  influence  would  be 
more  extensive,  and  their  importance  more 
conspicuous.  There  are  gentlemen  who  make 
no  secret  of  an  extreme  point  of  depression,  to 
which  the  government  is  to  be  sunk.  To  that 
point  we  are  rapidly  progressing.  But  I  would 
beg  gentlemen  to  remember,  that  human  affairs 
are  not  to  be  arrested  in  their  course,  at  artifi- 
cial points.  The  impulse  now  given  may  be 
accelerated  by  causes  at  present  out  of  view. 
And  when  those,  who  now  design  well,  wish 
to  stop,  they  may  find  their  powers  unable  to 
resist  the  torrent.  It  is  not  true,  that  we  ever 
wished  to  give  a  dangerous  strength  to  execu- 
tive power.  While  the  government  was  in  our 
hands,  it  was  our  duty  to  maintain  its  constitu- 
tional balance,  by  preserving  the  energies  of 
each  branch.  There  never  was  an  attempt  to 
vary  the  relation  of  its  powers.  The  struggle 
was  to  maintain  the  constitutional  powers  of 
the  executive.  The  wild  principles  of  French 
liberty  were  scattered  through  the  country. 
We  had  our  jacobins  and  disorganizers.  They 
saw  no  difference  between  a  king  and  a  Presi- 
dent, and  as  the  people  of  France  had  put  down 
their  king,  they  thought  the  people  of  America 
ought  to  put  down  their  President.  They, 
who  considered  the  constitution  as  securing  all 
the  principles  of  rational  and  practicable  lib- 
erty, who  were  unwilling  to  embark  upon  the 
tempestuous  sea  of  revolution  in  pursuit  of  vis- 
ionary schemes,  were  denounced  as  monarch- 
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Ists.  A  Kne  was  drawn  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  people,  and  the  friends  of  the 
government  were  marked  as  the  enemies  of  the 
people.  I  hope,  however,  that  the  government 
and  the  people  are  now  the  same ;  and  I  pray 
to  God,  tiiat  what  has  been  frequently  remark- 
ed, may  not,  in  this  case,  be  dbscovered  to  be 
trae,  that  they,  who  have  the  name  of  the 
people  the  most  often  in  their  mouths,  have 
their  tme  interests  the  most  seldom  at  their 
hearts. 

The  honorable  gentleman  from  Virginia 
wandered  to  the  very  confines  of  the  federal 
administration,  in  search  of  materials  the  most 
inflammable  and  most  capable  of  kindling  the 
passions  of  his  party. 

He  represents  the  government  as  seizing  the 
first  moment  which  presented  itself,  to  create 
a  dependent  monied  interest,  ever*  devoted  to 
its  views.  What  are  we  to  understand  by  this 
remark  of  the  gentleman?  Does  he  mean  to 
say,  that  Congress  did  wrong  in  funding  the 
public  debt?  Does  he  mean  to  say,  that  the 
price  of  our  liberty  and  independence  ought 
not  to  have  been  paid  ?  Is  he  bold  enough  to 
denoimce  this  measure  as  one  of  the  federal 
victims  marked  for  destruction  ?  Is  it  tlie  de- 
sign to  tell  us,  that  its  day  has  not  yet  come, 
but  is  approaching;  and  that  the  funding  sys- 
tem is  to  add  to  the  pile  of  federal  ruins  ?  Do  I 
hear  the  gentleman  say,  we  will  reduce  the  army 
to  a  shadow,  we  will  give  the  navT"  to  the  worms, 
the  mint,  which  presented  the  people  with  the 
emblems  of  their  liberty  and  of  their  sovereignty, 
we  will  abolish — the  revenue  shall  depend  upon 
the  wind  and  waves,  the  judges  shall  be  made  our 
creatures,  and  the  great  work  shall  be  crowned 
and  consecrated  by  relieving  the  country  from 
an  odious  and  oppressive  public  debt  ?  These 
steps,  I  presume,  are  to  be  taken  in  progression. 

The  gentleman  will  pause  at  each,  and  feel 
the  public  pulse.  As  the  fever  increases,  he 
will  proceed,  and  the  moment  of  delirium  will 
be  seized  to  finish  the  great  work  of  destruc- 
tion. 

The  assumption  of  the  State  debts  has  been 
made  an  article  of  distinct  crimination.  It  has 
been  ascribed  to  the  worst  motives ;  to  a  design 
of  increasing  a  dependent  monied  interest.  Is 
it  not  well  known,  that  those  debts  were  part 
of  the  price  of  our  Revolution — that  they  rose 
in  the  exigency  of  our  affairs,  from  the  efibrts 
of  the  particular  States,  at  times  when  the  fede- 
ral arm  conld  not  be  extended  to  their  relief? 
Each  State  was  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the 
Union,  the  defence  was  a  common  burden,  and 
every  State  had  a  right  to  expect,  that  the  ex- 
penses attending  its  individual  exertions  in  the 
general  cause,  would  be  reimbursed  from  the 
public  purse.  I  shall  be  permitted  further  to 
add,  that  the  United  States,  having  absorbed 
the  sources  of  State  revenue,  except  direct  tax- 
ation, which  was  required  for  the  support  of 
the  State  governments,  the  assumption  of  these 
iebts  was  necessary  to  save  some  of  the  States 
from  bankruptcy. 


The  internal  taxes  are  made  one  of  the  crimet 
of  the  federal  administration.  They  were  im 
posed,  says  the  gentleman,  to  create  a  host  ot 
dependants  on  executive  favor.  This  supposes 
the  past  administrations  to  have  been  not  only 
very  wicked,  but  very  weak.  They  lay  taxes 
in  order  to  strengthen  their  influence.  Who  is 
so  ignorant  as  not  to  know,  that  the  imposition 
of  a  tax  would  create  an  hundred  enemies  for 
one  friend?  The  name  of  excise  was  odious; 
the  details  of  collection  were  unavoidably  ex- 
pensive, and  it  wae  ^o  operate  upon  a  part  of 
the  community  least  disposed  to  support  public 
burdens,  and  most  ready  to  complain  of  their 
weight.  A  little  experience  will  give  the  gen- 
tteman  a  new  idea  of  the  patronage  of  this 
government.  He  will  find  it  not  tliat  danger- 
ous weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  administration, 
which  he  has  heretofore  supposed  it ;  he  will 
probably  discover  that  the  poison  is  accom- 
panied by  its  antidote,  and  that  an  appointment 
of  the  government,  while  it  gives  to  the  admin- 
istration one  lazy  friend,  will  raise  up  against 
it  ten  active  enemies. 

No  I  The  motive  ascribed  for  the  imposition 
of  the  internal  taxes,  is  unfounded  as  it  is  un- 
charitable. The  Federal  administration,  in 
creating  burdens  to  support  the  credit  of  the 
nation,  and  to  supply  the  means  of  its  protec- 
tion, know  that  they  risked  the  favor  of  those 
upon  whom  their  power  depended.  They 
were  willing  to  be  the  victims,  when  the  public 
good  required. 

The  duties  on  imports  and  -tonnage  furnished 
a  precarious  revenue;  a  revenue  at  all  times 
exposed  to  deficiency,  from  causes  beyond  our 
reach.  The  internal  taxes  ofiered  a  fund  less 
liable  to  be  impaired  by  accident;  a  fund  which 
did  not  rob  the  mouth  of  Libor,  but  was  derived 
from  the  gratification  of  luxury.  These  taxes 
are  an  equitable  distribution  of  the  public  bur- 
dens. Through  this  medium  the  western  coun- 
try is  enabled  to  contribute  something  to  the 
expenses  of  a  government  which  has  expended 
and  daily  expends  such  large  sums  for  its  de- 
fence. When  these  taxes  were  laid,  they  were 
indispensable.  With  tlie  aid  of  them  it  has  been 
difficult  to  prevent  an  increase  of  the  public 
debt.  And  notwithstanding  the  fairy  prospects 
which  now  dazzle  our  eyes,  I  undertake  to  say, 
if  you  abolish  them  this  session,  you  will  be 
obliged  to  restore  them,  or  supply  their  place 
by  a  direct  tax,  before  the  end- of  two  years. 
Will  the  gentleman  say,  that  the  direct  tax  was 
laid  in  order  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  patron 
age  ?  Will  he  deny,  that  this  was  a  measure 
to  which  we  had  been  urged  for  years  by  oui 
adversaries,  because  they  foresaw  in  it  the  ruip 
of  federal  power  ?  My  word  for  it,  no  admin 
istration  will  ever  be  strengthened  by  a  patron- 
age united  with  taxes  which  the  people  are 
sensible  of  paying. 

We  were  next  told,  that  to  get  an  army  an 
Indian  war  was  necessary.  The  remark  was 
extremely  bald,  as  the  honorable  gentleman 
did  not  allege  a  single  reason  for  the  position. 
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lie  did  not  undertake  to  state,  that  it  was  a 
wanton  war,  or  provoked  by  the  government. 
He  did  not  even  venture  to  deny,  that  it  was  a 
war  of  defence,  and  entered  into  in  order  to 

1»rotect  our  brethren  on  the  frontiers  from  the 
>Ioody  scalping-knife  and  murderous  tomahawk 
of  the  savage.  What  ought  the  government  to 
have  done  ?  Ought  they  to  have  estimated  the 
value  of  the  blood,  which  probably  would  be 
shed,  and  the  amount  of  the  devastation  likely 
to  be  committed,  before  they  determined  on  re- 
sistance ?  They  raised  an  army,  and  after  great 
expense  and  various  fortune,  they  have  secured 
the  peace  and  safety  of  the  frontiers.  But  why 
was  the  army  mentioned  on  this  occasion,  un- 
less to  forewarn  us  of  the  fate  which  awaifs 
them,  and  to  tell  us,  that  their  days  are  num- 
bered? I  cannot  suppose  that  the  gentleman 
mentioned  this  little  army,  distributed  on  a 
line  of  three  thousand  miles,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  alarm  to  three  hundred  thousand  free 
and  brave  yeomanry,  ever  ready  to  defend '  the 
liberties  of  the  country. 

The  honorable  gentleman  proceeded  to  in- 
form the  committee,  that  the  government, 
availing  itself  of  the  depredations  of  the  Alge- 
rines,  created  a  navy.  Did  the  gentleman  moan 
to  insinuate,  that  this  war  was  invited  by  the 
United  States'/  lias  he  any  documents  or  proof 
to  render  the  suspicion  colorable  ?  No,  sir,  he 
ha^  none.  He  well  knows,  that  the  Algerine 
aggressions  were  extremely  embarrassing  to  the 
government.  When  they  commenced,  we  had 
no  marine  force  to  oppose  to  them.  We  had 
no  harbors  or  places  of  shelter  in  the  Medlter- 
raneaiL  A  war  with  these  pirates  could  be 
attended  with  neither  honor  nor  profit.  It 
might  cost  a  great  deal  of  blood,  and  in  the  end 
it  might  be  feared,  that  a  contest  so  far  from 
home,  subject  to  numberless  hazards  and  ditfi- 
eulties,  could  not  be  maintained.    What  would 

fentlemen  have  had  the  government  to  do? 
know  there  are  those  who  are  ready  to  an- 
swer— abandon  the  Mediterranean  trade.  But 
would  this  have  done  ?  The  corsairs  threatened 
to  pass  the  Straits,  and  were  expected  in  the 
Atlantic.  Nay,  sir,  it  was  thought  that  our 
very  coasts  would  not  have  been  secure  ? 

Will  gentlemen  go  farther  and  say,  that  the 
United  States  ought  to  relinquish  their  com- 
merce? I  believe  this  opinion  has  high  author- 
ity to  support  it.  It  has  been  said,  tliat  we 
ought  to  be  only  cultivators  of  the  earth,  and 
make  the  nations  of  Europe  our  carriers. 

This  is  not  an  occasion  to  examine  the  so- 
lidity of  this  opinion ;  but  I  will  only  ask,  ad- 
mitting the  administration  were  disposed  to 
turn  the  pursuits  of  the  people  of  this  country 
from  the  ocean  to  the  land,  whether  there  is 
a  power  in  the  government,  or  whether  there 
would  be,  if  we  were  as  strong  as  the  govern- 
ment of  Turkey,  or  even  of  France,  to  accom- 
plish the  object  ?  With  a  sea-coast  of  seven- 
teen hundred  mUes,  with  innumerable  harbors 
and  inlets,  with  a  people  enterprising  beyond 
example,  is  it  possible  to  say,  you  will  have  no 


ships,  or  sailors,  or  merchants  ?  The  people  of 
this  country  will  never  consent  to  give  up  their 
navigation,  and  every  administration  will  find 
themselves  constrained  to  provide  means  tc 
protect  their  commerce. 

In  respect  to  the  Algerines,  the  late  admin- 
istrations were  singuhu-ly  ui^ortnnate.  They 
were  obliged  to  fight  or  pay  them.  The  true 
policy  was  to  hold  &  pnrse  in  one  hand  and  a 
sword  in  the  other.  This  was  the  policy  of  the 
government.  Every  commercial  nation  in 
Europe  was  tributary  to  these  petty  barbarians 
It  was  not  esteemed  disgraceful.  It  was  an 
affair  of  calculation,  and  the  administration 
made  the  best  bargain  in  their  power.  They 
have  heretofore  been  scandalized  for  paying 
tribute  to  a  pirate,  and  now  they  are  crimina- 
ted for  preparing  a  few  frigates  to  protect  our 
citizens  from  slavery  and  chains.  Sir,  I  believe 
on  this  and  many  o^-her  occasions,  if  the  finger 
of  heaven  had  jwinted  out  a  course,  and  the 
government  had  pursued  it,  yet  that  they  would 
not  have  escaped  the  censure  and  reproaches 
of  their  enemies. 

We  were  told,  that  the  disturbance's  in  Eu- 
rope were  made  a  pretext  for  augmenting  the 
army  and  navy.  I  will  not,  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
present  go  into  a  detailed  view  of  the  events 
which  compelled  the  government  to  put  on  the 
armor  of  defence,  and  to  resist  by  force  the 
French  aggressions.  All  the  world  know  the 
efforts  which  were  made  to  accomplish  an  ami- 
cable atyustment  of  differences  with  that  power. 
It  is  enough  to  state,  that  ambassadors  ot  peace 
were  twice  repelled  from  the  shores  of  France 
witli  ignominy  and  contempt.  It  is  enough  to 
say,  that  it  was  not  till  after  we  had  druni  the 
cup  of  humiliation  to  the  dregs,  that  the  na- 
tional spirit  was  roused  to  a  manly  resolution 
to  depend  only  on  their  God  and  their  own 
courage  for  protection.  What,  sir,  did  it  grieve 
the  gentleman,  that  we  did  not  crouch  under 
the  rod  of  the  Mighty  Nation,  and  like  the  petty 
powers  of  Europe,  tamely  surrender  our  inde- 
pendence ?  Would  he  have  had  the  people  of 
the  United  States  relinquish  without  a  struggle 
those  liberties  which  had  cost  so  much  blcKxi 
and  treasure?  We  had  not,  sir,  recourse  to 
arms,  till  the  mouths  of  our  rivers  were  chok- 
ed with  French  corsairs ;  till  our  shores,  and 
every  harbor,  were  insulted  and  violated ;  till 
our  commercial  capital  had  been  seized,  and  no 
safety  existed  for  the  remainder  but  the  pro- 
tection of  force.  At  this  moment,  a  noble  en- 
thusiasm electrized  the  country:  the  national 
pulse  beat  high,  and  we  were  prepared  to  sub 
mit  to  every  sacrifice,  determined  only,  that  oui 
independence  should  be  the  last.  At  that  time, 
an  American  was  a  proud  name  in  Europe ;  but 
I  fear,  much  I  fear,  that  in  the  course  wo  are 
now  likely  to  pursue,  the  time  will  soon  arrive, 
when  our  citizens  abroad  will  be  ashamed  to 
acknowledge  tlieir  country. 

The  measures  of  '98  grew  out  of  the  public 
feelings.  They  were  loudly  demanded  by  the 
public  voice.    It  was  the  people  who  drove 
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the  government  to  arms,  and  not  as  the  gentle- 
man expressed  it,  the  government  which  push- 
ed the  people  to  the  X,  Y.  Z.  of  their  political 
designs  before  they  understood  the  A.  !B.  C.  of 
their  political  principles. 

But  what,  sir,  did  the  gentleman  mean  by 
his  X.  Y.  Z.  ?  I  must  look  for  something  very 
significant,  something  more  than  a  quaintness 
of  expression,  or  a  play  upon  words,  in  what 
Dills  from  a  gentleman  of  his  learning  and  abil- 
\ty.  Did  he  mean  that  the  despatches  which 
contained  those  letters  were  impostures,  design- 
ed to  deceive  and  mislead  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica! Intended  to  rouse  a  false  spirit  not  justi- 
fied by  events  2  Though  the  gentleman  had  no 
respect  for  some  of  the  characters  of  that  em- 
bassy ;  though  he  felt  no  respect  for  the  chief 
justice,  or  the  gentleman  appointed  from  South 
Carolina,  two  characters  as  pure,  as  honorable, 
and  exalted,  as  any  the  country  can  boast  of, 
yet,  I  should  have  expected  that  he  would  have 
felt  some  tenderness  for  Mr.  Gerry,  in  whom 
his  party  had  since  given  proofs  of  undiminish- 
ed confidence.  Does  the  gentleman  believe 
that  Mr.  Gerry  would  have  joined  in  the  de- 
ception, and  assisted  in  fabricating  a  tale  which 
was  to  blind  his  countrymen,  and  to  enable  the 
government  to  destroy  their  liberties  ?  Sir,  I 
will  not  avail  myself  of  the  equivocations  or 
confessions  of  Talleyrand  himself;  I  say  these 
gentlemen  will  not  dare  publicly  to  deny  what 
is  attested  by  the  hand  and  seal  of  Mr.  Gerry. 

The  truth  of  these  despatches  admitted,  what 
was  your  government  to  do?  Give  us,  say  the 
Directory,  one  million  two  hundred  thousand 
livres  for  our  own  purse,  and  purchase  fifteen 
millions  of  dollars  of  Dutch  debt,  which  was 
worth  nothing,  and  we  will  receive  your  min- 
isters and  negotiate  for  peace. 

It  was  only  left  to  the  government  to  choose 
between  an  unconditional  surrender  of  the  hon- 
or and  independence  of  the  country,  or  a  manly 
resistance.  Can  you  blame,  sir,  the  adminis- 
tration for  a  line  of  conduct,  which  has  reflect- 
ed on  the  nation  so  much  honor,  and  to  which, 
under  God,  it  owes  its  present  prosperity. 

These  are  the  events  of  the  general  govern- 
ment, which  the  gentleman  has  reviewed  in 
succession,  and  endeavored  to  render  odious  or 
suspicious.  For  all  this,  I  could  have  forgiven 
him,  but  there  is  one  thing  for  which  I  will  not, 
I  c^mnot  forgive  him.  I  mean  his  attempt  to 
disturb  the  ashes  of  the  dead ;  to  disturb  the 
ashes  of  the  great  and  good  Washington.  Sir, 
I  might  degrade  by  attempting  to  eulogize  this 
illustrious  character.  The  work  is  infinitely 
beyond  my  powers.  I  will  only  say  that  as 
long  as  exalted  talents  and  virtues  confer  honor 
among  men,  the  name  of  Washington  will  be 
held  in  veneration. 

After,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  honorable  member 
had  exhausted  one  quiver  of  arrows  against 
t)ie  late  executive,  he  opened  another,  equally 
poisoned,  against  the  judiciary.  He  has  told 
Tfl,  sir,  that  when  the  power  of  the  government 
\as  rapidly  passing  from  federal  hands,  after 


we  had  heard  the  thundering  voice  of  the  people 
which  dismissed  us  from  their  service,  we  erect- 
ed a  judiciary,  which  we  expected  would  afford 
us  the  shelter  of  an  inviolable  sanctuary.  Th«» 
gentleman  is  deceived.  We  knew  better,  sir, 
the  characters  who  were  to  succeed  us,  and  we 
knew  that  nothing  was  sacred  in  the  eyes  of 
infidels.  No,  sir,  I  never  had  a  thought  that 
any  thing  belonging  to  the  federal  government, 
was  holy  in  the  eyes  of  those  gentlemen.  I 
could  never,  therefore,  imagine  that  a  sanctuary 
could  be  buUt  up  which  would  not  be  violatea. 
I  believe  these  gentlemen  regard  public  opinion 
because  their  power  depends  upon  it,  but  I  be- 
lieve they  respect  no  existing  establishment  of 
the  government,  and  if  public  opinion  could  be 
brought  to  support  them,  I  have  no  doubt  they 
would  annihilate  the  whole.  I  shall  at  present 
only  say  further  on  this  head,  that  we  thought 
the  reorganization  of  the  judicial  system  an 
useful  measure,  and  we  considered  it  as  a  duty 
to  employ  the  remnant  of  our  power  to  the 
best  advantage  of  the  country. 

The  honorable  gentleman  expressed  his  joy 
that  the  constitution  had  at  last  become  sacred 
in  our  eyes;  that  we  formerly  held  that  it  meant 
every  thing  or  nothing.  I  believe,  sir,  that  the 
constitution  formerly  appeared  different  in  our 
eyes  from  what  it  now  appears  in  the  eyes  of 
the  dominant  party.  We  formerly  saw  in  it 
the  principles  of  a  fair  and  goodly  creation.  W© 
looked  upon  it  as  a  source  of  peace,  of  safety, 
of  honor,  and  of  pros]>erity  to  the  country.  But 
now  the  view  is  changed ;  it  is  the  instrument 
of  wild  and  dark  destruction.  It  is  a  weapon 
which  is  to  prostrate  every  establishment,  to 
which  the  nation  owes  the  unexampled  bless- 
ings which  it  enjoys. 

The  present  state  of  the  country  is  an  unan- 
swerable commentary  upon  our  construction 
of  the  constitution.  It  is  true  that  we  made  it 
mean  much,  and  I  hope,  sir,  we  shall  not  be 
taught  by  the  present  administration  that  it  can 
mean  even  worse  than  nothing. 

The  gentleman  has  not  confined  his  animad- 
versions to  the  individual  establishment,  but  has 
gone  so  far  as  to  make  the  judges  the  subject 
of  personal  invective.  They  have  been  charged 
with  having  transgressed  the  bounds  of  judicial 
duty,  and  become  the  apostles  of  a  political 
sect.  We  have  heard  of  their  travelling  about 
the  country  for  little  other  purpose  than  tc 
preach  the  federal  doctrines  to  the  people. 

Sir,  I  think  a  judge  should  never  be  a  parti- 
san. No  man  would  be  more  ready  to  con 
demn  a  judge  who  carried  his  political  preju- 
dices or  antipathies  on  the  bench.  But  I  have 
still  to  learn  that  such  a  charge  can  be  sustain- 
ed against  the  judges  of  the  United  States. 

The  constitution  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land, 
and  they  have  taken  pains,  in  their  charges  to 
grand  juries,  to  unfold  and  explain  its  principles* 
Upon  similar  occasions,  they  have  enumerated 
the  laws  which  compose  our  criminal  code,  and 
when  some  of  those  laws  have  been  denounced 
by  the  enemies  of  the  administration  as  nncon- 
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stitutional,  the  judges  maj  have  felt  themselves 
called  upon  to  express  their  judgments  upon 
that  point,  and  the  reasons  of  their  opinious. 

So  far,  but  no  further,  I  believe  the  judges 
have  gone ;  in  goiug  thus  far,  they  have  done 
nothing  more  than  faithfully  discharge  their 
duty. 

But  if,  sir,  they  have  offended  against  the 
constitution  or  laws  of  the  country,  why  are 
they  not  impeached?  The  gentleman  now 
holds  the  sword  of  justice ;  the  judges  are  not 
a  privileged  order,  they  have  no  shelter  but 
their  innocence. 

But  in  any  view  are  the  sins  of  the  former 
judges  to  be  fastened  upon  the  new  judicial 
system?  Would  you  annihilate  a  system,  be- 
cause some  men  under  part  of  it  had  acted 
wrong?  The  constitution  has  pointed  out  a 
mode  of  punishing  and  removing  the  men,  and 
does  not  leave  this  miserable  pretext  for  the 
wanton  exercise  of  powers  which  is  now  con- 
templated. 

The  honorable  member  lias  thought  himself 
justified  in  making  a  charge  of  a  serious  and 
frightful  nature  against  the  judges.  They  have 
been  represented  going  about  searching  out 
victims  of  the  sedition  law.  But  no  fact  has 
been  stated;  no  proof  has  been  adduced,  and 
the  gentleman  must  excuse  me  for  refusing  my 
belief  to  the  charge  till  it  is  sustained  by  stronger 
and  better  ground  than  assertion. 

li,  however,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  eyes  of  the 
gentleman  are  delighted  with  victims,  if  objects 
of  misery  are  grateful  to  his  feelings,  let  me 
turn  his  view  from  the  w^alks  of  the  judges  to 
the  track  of  the  present  executive.  It  is  in  this 
j>ath  we  see  the  real  victims  of  stern,  unchari- 
table, unrelenting  power.  It  is  here,  sir,  we 
see  the  soldier  who  fought  the  battles  of  the 
Revolution;  who  spilt  his  blood  and  wasted 
his  strength  to  establish  the  independence  of 
his  country,  deprived  of  the  reward  of  his  ser- 
vices, and  left  to  pine  in  penury  and  wretched- 
ness. It  is  along  this  path  that  you  may  see 
helpless  children  crying  for  bread,  and  gray 
hairs  sinking  in  sorrow  to  the  grave!  It  is 
here  that  no  innocence,  no  merit,  no  truth,  no 
services,  can  save  the  unhappy  sectary  who 
does  not  believe  in  the  creed  of  those  in  power. 
I  have  been  forced  upon  this  subject,  and  be- 
fore I  leave  it,  allow  me  to  remark,  that  with- 
out inquiring  into  the  right  of  the  President  to 
make  vacancies  in  office,  during  the  recess  of 
the  Senate,  but  admitting  the  power  to  exist, 
yet  that  it  never  was  given  by  the  constitution 
to  enable  the  chief  magistrate  to  punish  the  in- 
sults, to  revenge  the  wrongs,  or  to  indulge  the 
antipathies  of  the  man.  If  the  discretion  ex- 
ists, I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is 
abused  when  exercised  from  any  other  motives 
than  the  public  good.  And  when  I  see  the  will 
of  a  President  precipitating  from  office,  men  of 
probity,  knowledge,  and  t«dents,  against  whom 
the  community  has  no  complaint,  I  consider  it  as 
a  wanton  and  dangerous  abuse  of  power.  And 
when  I  see  men  who  have  been  the  victims  of 


this  abuse  of  power,  I  view  them  as  the  propel 
objects  of  national  sympathy  and  commiseration. 

Among  the  causes  of  impeachment  against 
the  judges,  is  their  attempt  to  force  the  sover* 
eignties  of  the  States  to  bow  before  them.  We 
have  heard  them  called  an  ambitious  body  poli- 
tic ;  and  the  fact  I  allude  to  has  been  considered 
as  full  proof  of  the  inordinate  ambition  of  the 
bodv. 

Allow  me  to  say,  sir,  the  gentleman  knows 
too  much,  not  to  know  that  the  judges  are  not 
a  body  politic.  lie  supposed,  perhaps,  there 
was  an  odium  attached  to  the  appellation, 
which  it  might  serve  his  purposes  to  connect 
with  the  judges.  But,  sir,  how  do  you  derive 
any  evidence  of  the  ambition  of  the  judges, 
from  their  decision,  that  the  States  under  our 
federal  compact  were  compellable  to  do  justice? 
Can  it  be  shown,  or  even  said,  that  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court  was  a  false  construction  of 
the  constitution  ?  The  policy  of  later  times,  on 
this  point,  has  altered  the  constitution,  and  in 
my  opinion,  has  obliterated  its  fairest  feature. 
I  am  taught  by  my  j)rinciples,  that  no  power 
ought  to  be  superior  to  justice.  It  is  not,  that 
I  wish  to  see  the  States  humbled  in  dust  and 
ashes ;  it  is  not,  that  I  wish  to  see  the  pride  of 
any  man  flattered  by  their  degradation ;  but  it 
is,  that  I  wish  to  see  the  great  and  the  small, 
the  sovereign  and  the  subject,  bow  at  the  altar 
of  justice,  and  submit  to  those  obligations  from 
which  the  Deity  himself  is  not  exempt.  What 
was  the  effect  of  this  provision  in  the  constitu- 
tion ?  It  prevented  the  States  being  the  judges 
in  their  own  cause,  and  deprived  them  of  the 
power  of  denying  justice.  Is  there  a  principle 
of  ethics  more  clear,  than  that  a  man  ought  not 
to  be  a  judge  in  his  own  cause?  and  is  not  the 
principle  equally  strong,  when  applied  not  to 
one  man,  but  to  a  collective  body  ?  It  was  the 
happiness  of  our  situation  which  enabled  us  to 
force  the  greatest  State  to  submit  to  the  yoke 
of  justice,  and  it  would  have  been  the  glory  of 
the  country  in  the  remotest  times,  if  the  prin- 
ciple in  the  constitution  had  been  maintained. 
What  had  the  States  to  dread?  Could  they 
fear  iiyustice,  when  opposed  to  a  feeble  indi- 
vidual ?  Uas  a  great  man  reason  to  fear  from  a 
poor  one  ?  And  could  a  potent  State  be  alarm- 
ed by  the  unfounded  claim  of  a  single  person  I 
For  my  part,  I  have  always  thought,  that  an 
independent  tribunal  ought  to  be  provided,  to 
judge  on  the  claims  against  this  government 
The  power  ought  not  to  be  in  our  own  hands. 
We  are  not  impartial,  and  are  therefore  liable, 
without  our  knowledge,  to  do  wrong.  I  nevet 
could  see  why  the  whole  community  should  not 
be  bound  by  as  strong  an  obligation  to  do  jus- 
tice to  an  individual,  as  one  man  is  bound  to  do 
it  to  another. 

In  England,  the  subject  has  a  better  chance 
for  justice  against  the  sovereign,  than  in  this 
country  a  citizen  has  against  a  State.  The 
Crown  is  never  its  own  arbiter,  and  they  who 
sit  in  judgment,  have  no  interest  in  the  event 
of  their  decision. 
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Tho  judges,  sir,  have  been  criminated  for 
their  conduct  in  relation  to  tho  sedition  act, 
and  have  been  charged  with  searching  for  vic- 
tims who  were  sacrificed  under  it.  The  charge 
is  easily  made,  but  has  the  gentleman  the  means 
of  supporting  it  ?  It  was  the  evident  design  of 
the  gentleman  to  attach  the  odium  of  the  sedi- 
tion law  to  the  judiciary;  on  this  score  the 
judges  are  surely  innocent.  They  did  not  pass 
the  act ;  the  legislature  made  the  law,  and  they 
were  obliged,  by  their  oaths,  to  execute  it.  The 
judges  decided  the  law  to  be  constitutional,  and 
I  am  not  now  going  to  agitate  the  question.  I 
did  hope,  when  the  law  passed,  that  its  effect 
would  be  useful.  It  did  not  touch  the  freedom 
of  speech,  and  was  designed  only  to  restrain 
the  enormous  abuses  of  the  press.  It  went  no 
farther  than  to  punish  malicious  falsehoods, 
published  with  the  wicked  intention  of  destroy- 
ing the  government.  No  innocent  man  ever 
did,  or  could  have  suffered  under  the  law.  No 
punishment  could  be  inflicted,  till  a  jury  was 
satisfied,  that  a  publication  was  false,  and  that 
the  party  charged,  knowing  it  to  be  false,  had 
published  it  with  an  evil  design. 

The  misconduct  of  the  judges,  however,  on 
this  subject,  has  been  considered  by  the  gentle- 
man the  more  aggravated,  by  an  attempt  to 
extend  the  principles  of  the  sedition  act,  by  an 
adoption  of  those  of  the  common  law.  Con- 
nected with  this  subject,  such  an  attempt  was 
never  made  by  the  judges.  They  have  held, 
generally,  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
btat^  was  predicated  upon  an  existing  common 
law.  Of  the  soundness  of  tliat  opinion,  I  never 
had  a  doubt.  I  should  scarcely  go  too  far, 
were  I  to  say,  that,  stripped  of  the  common 
law,  there  would  be  neither  constitution  nor 
government.  The  constitution  is  unintelligible 
without  reference  to  the  common  law.  And 
were  we  to  go  into  our  courts  of  justice,  with 
the  mere  statutes  of  the  United  States,  not  a 
step  could  be  taken,  not  even  a  contempt  could 
be  punished.  Those  statutes  prescribe  no  forms 
of  pleadings ;  they  contain  no  principles  of  evi- 
dence ;  they  furnish  no  rule  of  property.  If 
the  common  law  does  not  exist  in  most  cases, 
there  is  no  law  but  the  will  of  the  judge. 

I  have  never  contended,  that  the  whole  of 
the  common  law  attached  to  the  constitution, 
but  only  such  parts  as  were  consonant  to  the 
nature  and  spirit  of  our  government.  We  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  law  of  the  ecclesiastical 
establishment,  nor  with  any  principle  of  mo- 
narchical tendency.  What  belongs  to  us,  and 
what  is  unsuitable,  is  a  question  for  the  sound 
discretion  of  the  judges.  The  principle  is  ana- 
logous to  one  which  is  found  in  the  writings  of 
all  jurists  and  commentators.  When  a  colony 
\s  planted,  it  is  established  subject  to  such  parts 
of  the  law  of  the  mother  country  as  are  appli- 
cable to  its  situation.  When  our  forefatliers 
colonized  the  wilderness  of  America,  they 
brought  with  them  the  common  law  of  Eng- 
land. They  claimed  it  as  their  birthright,  and 
they  left  it  as  the  most  valuable  inheritance  to 


their  children.  Let  me  say,  that  this  same 
common  law,  now  so  much  despised  and  vili- 
fied, is  the  cradle  of  the  rights  and  liberties 
which  we  now  enjoy.  It  is  to  the  common 
law  we  owe  our  distinction  from  tho  colonists 
of  France,  of  Portugal,  and  of  Spain.  How 
long  is  it  since  we  have  discovered  the  malig- 
nant qualities  which  are  now  ascribed  to  this 
law  ?  Is  there  a  State  in  the  Union,  which  has 
not  adopted  it,  and  in  which  it  is  not  in  force  ? 
Why  is  it  refused  to  the  federflJ  constitution  ? 
Upon  the  same  principle,  that  every  power  is 
denied  which  tends  to  invigorate  the  govern- 
ment. Without  this  law  the  constitution  be- 
comes, what  perhaps  many  gentlemen  wish  to 
see  it,  a  dead  letter. 

For  ten  years  it  has  been  the  doctrine  of  our 
courts,  that  the  common  law  was  in  force,  and 
yet  can  gentlemen  say,  that  there  has  been  a 
victim  who  has  suffered  under  it  ?  Many  have 
experienced  its  protection,  none  can  complain 
of  its  oppression. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  the  aspiring  ambi- 
tion of  this  body  politic,  the  judiciary,  tlie  hon- 
orable gentleman  stated,  with  much  emphasis 
and  feeling,  that  the  judges  had  been  hardy 
enough  to  send  their  mandate  into  the  execu- 
tive cabinet.  Was  the  gentleman,  sir,  acquaint- 
ed with  the  fact,  when  he  made  this  statement  ? 
It  differs  essentially  from  what  I  know  I  have 
heard  upon  the  subject.  I  shall  be  allowed  to 
state  the  fact. 

Several  commissions  had  been  made  out  by 
the  late  administration,  for  justices  of  the  peace 
of  this  territory.  The  commissions  were  com- 
plete ;  they  were  signed  and  sealed,  and  left 
with  the  clerks  of  the  office  of  State,  to  be 
handed  to  the  persons  appointed.  The  new 
administration  found  them  on  the  clerk's  table, 
and  thought  proper  to  withhold  them.  These 
officers  are  not  dependent  on  the  will  of  the 
President.  The  persons  named  in  the  com- 
missions considered  that  their  appointments 
were  complete,  and  that  the  detention  of  their 
commissions  was  a  wrong,  and  not  justified  by 
the  legitimate  authority  of  the  executive.  They 
applied  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  a  rule  upon 
the  Secretary  of  State,  to  show  cause  why  a 
mandamus  should  not  issue,  commanding  him 
to  deliver  up  the  commissions.  Let  me  ask,  sir, 
what  could  the  judges  do  ?  Tho  rule  to  show 
cause  was  a  matter  of  course  upon  a  new  point, 
at  the  least  doubtful.  To  have  denied  it  would 
have  been  to  shut  the  doors  of  justice  against 
the  parties.  It  concludes  nothing,  neither  tlie 
jurisdiction  nor  the  regularity  of  the  act.  The 
judges  did  their  duty ;  they  gave  an  honorable 
proof  of  their  independence.  They  listened  to 
the  complaint  of  an  individual  against  your 
President,  and  have  shown  themselves  disposed 
to  grant  redress  against  the  greatest  man  in  the 
government.  If  a  wrong  has  been  committed, 
and  the  constitution  authorizes  their  interfe- 
rence, will  gentlemen  say  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  or  even  the  President,  is  not  sulyect  to 
law  ?    And  if  they  violate  tlie  law,  where  can 
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we  apply  for  redraws  bnt  to  onr  courts  of 
JQStice?  Bat,  sir,  it  is  not  trae  that  the  judges 
issued  their  mandate  to  the  executive;  they 
liave  only  called  upon  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  show  them  that  what  he  has  done  is  right. 
It  is  but  an  incipient  proceeding,  which  decides 
nothing. 

Mr.  Giles  rose  to  explain.  He  said,  that  the 
gentleman  from  Delaware  had  ascribed  to  him 
many  things  which  he  did  not  say,  and  had 
afterwards  undertaken  to  refute  them.  He  had 
only  said,  that  mandatory  process  had  issued: 
tliat  the  course,  pursued  by  the  court,  indicated 
A  belief  by  them,  that  they  had  jurisdiction, 
and  that  in  the  event  of  no  cause  being  shown, 
a  mandamus  would  issue.  Mr.  Bayard  then 
continued : 

I  stated  the  gentleman's  words  as  I  took 
them  down.  It  is  immaterial  whether  the 
mistake  was  in  the  gentleman's  expression,  or 
in  my  understanding.  He  has  a  right  to  ex- 
plain, and  I  will  take  his  position  as  he  now 
states  it.  I  deny,  sir,  that  mandatory  process 
has  issued.  Such  process  would  be  imperative, 
and  suppose  a  jurisdiction  to  exist;,  the  pro- 
ceeding, wliich  has  taken  place,  is  no  more 
tlian  notice  of  the  application  for  justice  made 
to  the  court,  and  allows  the  party  to  show, 
either  that  no  wrong  has  been  committed,  or 
that  the  court  has  no  jurisdiction  over  the  sub- 
ject. Even,  sir,  if  the  rule  were  made  absolute, 
and  the  mandamus  issued,  it  would  not  be  de- 
finitive; but  it  would  be  competent  for  the 
secretary,  in  a  return  to  the  writ,  to  justify  the 
act  which  has  been  done,  or  to  show,  that  it  is 
not  a  subject  of  judicial  cognizance. 

It  is  not  till  after  an  insufficient  return,  that 
a  peremptory  mandamus  issues.  In  this  trans- 
action, so  far  from  seeing  any  thing  culpable  in 
the  conduct  of  your  judges,  I  think,  sir,  that 
they  have  given  a  strong  proof  of  the  value  of 
that  constitutional  provision  which  makes  them 
independent.  They  are  not  terrified  by  the 
frowns  of  esermtivo  power,  and  dare  to  judge 
between  the  rij^hts  of  a  citizen  and  the  preten- 
sions of  a  President. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  gone  through 
most  of  the  preliminary  remarks  which  the 
honorable  gentleman  thought  proper  to  make, 
before  he  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
those  points  which  properly  belong  to  the  sub- 
ject before  the  committee.  1  have  not  supposed 
the  topics  I  have  been  discussing  had  any  con- 
nection with  the  bill  on  your  table ;  but  I  felt 
it  as  a  duty,  not  to  leave  unanswered  charges 
against  the  former  administrations  and  our 
judges,  of  the  most  insidious  tendency,  which 
I  know  to  be  unfounded,  and  which  were  cal- 
culated and  designed  to  influence  the  decision 
on  the  measure  now  proposed.  Why,  Mr. 
Chairman,  has  the  present  subject  been  com- 
bined with  the  army,  the  navy,  the  internal 


taxes  and  the  sedition  law  ?  Was  it  to  inyohi 
them  in  one  common  odium,  and  to  consign 
them  to  one  common  fate?  Do  I  see,  in  the 
preliminary  remarks  of  the  honorable  member, 
the  title-page  of  the  volume  of  measures  which 
are  to  be  pursued  ?  Are  gentlemen  sensible  of 
the  extent  to  which  it  is  designed  to  lead  them? 
They  are  now  called  on  to  reduce  the  army,  to 
diminish  the  navy,  to  abolish  the  mint,  to  de- 
stroy the  independence  of  the  judiciary,  and 
will  they  be  able  to  stop  when  they  are  neit 
required  to  blot  out  the  public  debt,  that  hate- 
ful  source  of  moneyed  interest  and  aristocratic 
influence  ? 

Be  assured,  sir,  we  see  but  a  small  part  ot 
the  system  which  has  been  formed.  Gentlemen 
know  the  advantage  of  progressive  proceedings, 
and  my  life  for  it,  if  they  can  carry  the  people 
with  them,  their  career  will  not  be  arrested 
while  a  trace  remains  of  what  was  done  by  the 
former  administration. 

T<here  was  another  remark  of  the  honorable 
member  which  I  must  be  allowed  to  notice. 
The  pulpit,  sir,  has  not  escaped  invective.  The 
ministers  of  the  gospel  have  been  represented, 
like  the  judges,  forgetting  the  duties  of  th«r 
calling,  and  employed  in  disseminating  the 
heresies  of  federalism.  Am  I  then,  sir,  to  un- 
derstand that  religion  is  also  denounced,  and 
that  your  churches  are  to  be  shut  up  ?  Are  we 
to  be  deprived,  sir,  both  of  law  and  gospel? 
Whore  do  the  principles  of  the  gentleman  end? 
When  the  system  of  reform  is  completed,  what 
will  remain  ?  I  pray  God  that  this  flourishing 
country,  which,  under  his  providence,  has  at- 
tained such  a  height  of  prosperity,  may  yet 
escape  the  desolation  suffered  by  another  nation 
by  the  practice  of  similar  doctrines. 

I  beg  pardon  of  the  committee  for  having 
consumed  so  much  time  upon  points  little  con- 
nected with  the  subject  of  the  debate.  Till  I 
heard  the  honorable  member  from  Virginia, 
yesterday,  I  was  prepared  only  to  discuss  the 
merits  of  the  bill  upon  which  you  are  called  to 
vote.  His  preliminary  remarks  were  designed 
to  have  an  efiect  which  I  deemed  it  matorial  to 
endeavor  to  counteract,  and  I  therefore  yielded 
to  the  necessity  of  pursuing  tlie  course  he  had 
taken,  though  I  was  conscious  of  departing 
very  far  from  the  subject  before  the  committee. 
To  the  discussion  of  that  subject  I  now  return 
with  great  satisfaction,  and  shall  consider  it 
under  the  two  views  it  naturally  presents :  the 
constitutionality  and  the  expediency  of  the 
measure.  I  find  it  most  convenient  to  consider, 
first,  the  que^ion  of  expediency,  and  shall 
therefore  beg  permission  to  invert  the  natural 
order  of  the  inquiry. 

To  show  the  inexpediency  of  the  present  bill, 
I  shall  endeavor  to  prove  the  expediency  of  the 
judicial  law  of  the  last  session.  In  doing  this, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a  view  of  the  lead- 
ing features  of  the  pre-existing  system,  to  in- 
quire into  its  defects,  and  to  examine  how  far 
the  evils  complained  of  were  remedied  by  the 
provisions  of  the  lato  act.    It  is  not  my  inteo 
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ion  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  former 
jstem;  it  can  he  necessary  only  to  state  so 
anch  as  will  distinctly  show  its  defects. 

There  existed,  sir,  a  Supreme  Court,  having 
friginal  cognizance  in  a  few  cases,  hut  princi- 
pally a  court  of  appellate  jurisdiction.  This 
ras  the  great  national  court  of  dernier  resort, 
before  this  tribunal,  questions  of  unlimited 
nagnitude  and  consequence,  both  of  a  civil 
jid  political  nature,  received  their  final  de- 
ision :  and  I  may  be  allowed  to  call  it  the  na- 
ional  crucible  of  justice,  in  which  the  judgments 
if  inferior  courts  were  to  be  reduced  to  their 
lements  and  cleansed  from  every  impurity, 
rhere  was  a  circuit  court,  composed  in  each 
listrict  of  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
he  district  judge.  This  was  the  chief  court  of 
business  both  of  a  civil  and  criminal  nature. 

In  each  district,  a  court  was  established  for 
affairs  of  revenue,  and  of  admiralty  and  mari- 
ime  jurisdiction.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the 
mrposes  of  the  present  argument,  to  give  a 
aore  extensive  outline  of  the  former  plan  of 
►ur  judiciary.  We  discover  that  the  judges  ol 
he  Supreme  Court.,  in  consequence  of  their 
omposing  a  part  of  the  circuit  courts,  were 
>bliged  to  travel  from  one  extremity  to  the 
»ther  of  this  extensive  country.  In  order  to  be 
Q  the  court-house  two  months  in  the  year, 
hey  were  forced  to  be  upon  the  road  six.  The 
supreme  Court  being  the  court  of  last  resort, 
laving  final  jurisdiction  over  questions  of  in- 
alculable  importance,  ought  certainly  to  be 
illed  with  men  not  only  of  probity,  but  of 
;reat  talents,  learning,  patience  and  experience, 
lie  union  of  these  qualities  is  rarely,  very 
arely  found  in  men  who  have  not  passed  the 
aeridian  of  life.  My  Lord  Coke  tells  us  no  man 
§  fit  to  be  a  judge  until  he  has  numbered  the 
acubrations  of  twenty  years.  Men  of  studious 
labits  are  seldom  men  of  strong  bodies.  In  the 
ourse  of  things,  it  could  not  be  expected  that 
flen  fit  to  be  judges  of  your  Supreme  Courts 
rould  be  men  capable  of  traversing  the  moun- 
funsand  wildernesses  of  this  extensive  country. 
t  was  an  essential  and  great  defect  in  this 
ourt,  that  it  required  in  men  the  combination 
f  qualities  which  it  is  a  phenomenon  to  find 
mited.  It  required  that  they  should  possess 
he  learning  and  experience  of  years,  and  the 
trength  and  activity  of  youth.  I  may  say 
arther,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  court,  from  its 
onstitution,  tended  to  deterioration  and  not  to 
mprovement.  Your  judges,  instead  of  being 
Q  their  closets  and  increasing  by  reflection 
.nd  study  their  stock  of  wisdom  and  know- 
edge,  had  not  even  the  means  of  repairing  the 
»r£nary  waste  of  time.  Instead  of  becoming 
Qore  learned  and  more  capable,  they  would 
TaduaUy  lose  the  fruits  of  their  former  in- 
lustry.  Let  me  ask  if  this  was  not  a  vicious 
onstmction  of  a  court  of  the  highest  authority 
\Dd  greatest  importance  in  the  nation — in  a 
«urt  from  which  no  one  had  an  appeal  and  to 
vhom  it  belonged  to  establish  the  leading 
principles  of  national  jurisprudence  ? 


In  the  constitution  of  this  court,  as  a  court  of 
last  resort,  there  was  another  essential  defect. 
The  appeals  to  this  court  are  from  the  circuit 
courts.  The  circuit  court  consists  of  the  district 
judge  and  a  judge  of  the  Supremo  Court.  In 
cases  where  the  district  judge  is  interested, 
where  he  has  been  counsel,  and  where  he  has 
decided  in  the  court  below,  the  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  alone  composes  the  circuit  court. 
What  then  is  substantially  the  nature  of  this 
appellate  jurisdiction  ?  In  truth  and  practice, 
the  appeal  is  from  a  member  of  a  court  to  the 
body  of  the  same  court.  The  circuit  courts  are 
but  emanations  of  the  Supreme  Court  Cast 
your  eyes  on  the  Supreme  Court ;  you  see  it  dis- 
appear, and  its  members  afterwards  arising  in 
the  shape  of  circuit  judges.  Behold  the  circuit 
judges ;  they  vanish,  and  immediately  you  per- 
ceive the  form  of  the  Supreme  Court  appearing. 
There  is,  sir,  a  magic  in  this  arrangement,  which 
is  not  friendly  to  justice.  When  the  Supreme 
Court  assembles,  appeals  come  from  the  various 
circuits  of  the  United  States.  There  are  appeals 
from  the  decisions  of  each  judge.  The  judgments 
of  each  member  pass  in  succession  under  the  re- 
vision of  the  whole  body.  Will  not  a  judge, 
while  he  is  examining  the  sentence  of  a  brother 
to-day,  remember  that  that  brother  will  sit  in 
judgment  upon  his  proceedings  to-morrow? 
Are  the  members  of  a  court,  thus  constituted, 
free  from  all  motive,  exempt  from  all  bias, 
which  could  even  remotely  influence  opinion 
on  the  point  of  strict  right ;  and  yet  let  me  ask 
emphatically,  whether  this  court,  being  the 
court  of  final  resort,  should  not  be  so  consti- 
tuted, that  the  world  should  believe  and  every 
suitor,  be  satisfied,  that  in  weighing  the  justice 
of  a  cause,  nothing  entered  the  scales  but  its 
true  merits. 

Your  Supreme  Court,  sir,  I  have  never  con- 
sidered as  any  thing  more  than  the  judges  of 
assize  sitting  in  bank.  It  is  a  system  with 
which,  perhaps,  I  should  find  no  fault,  if  the 
judges  sitting  in  bank  did  not  exercise  a  final 
jurisdiction.  Political  institutions  should  be  so 
calculated  as  not  to  depend  upon  tlie  virtues, 
but  to  guard  against  the  vices  and  weaknesses 
of  men.  It  is  possible,  that  a  judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  would  not  be  influenced  by  the 
esprit  du  corps,  that  he  would  neither  be  grati- 
fied by  the  aflirmance,  nor  mortified  by  the  re- 
versal of  his  opinions ;  but  this,  sir,  is  estimating 
the  strength  and  purity  of  human  nature  upon 
a  possible,  but  nc^  on  its  ordinary  scale. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that,  in  practice, 
the  formation  of  the  Supreme  Court  frustrated, 
in  a  great  degree,  the  design  of  its  institution. 
I  believe  that  many  suitors  were  discouraged 
from  seeking  a  revision  of  the  opinions  of  the 
circuit  court,  by  a  deep  impression  of  the  dif- 
ficulties to  be  surmounted  in  obtaining  the  re- 
versal of  the  judgment  of  a  court  from  the 
brethren  of  the  judge  who  pronounced  the 
judgment.  The  benefit  of  a  court  of  appeals, 
weU  constituted,  is  not  confined  to  the  mere  act 
of  reviewing  the  sentence  of  an  inferior  court ; 
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but  is  more  extensively  useful  by  the  general 
operation  of  the  knowledge  of  its  existence 
upon  inferior  courts.  The  power  of  uncontrol- 
lable decision  is  of  the  most  delicate  and  dan- 
gerous nature.  "When  exercised  in  the  courts, 
it  is  more  formidable  than  by  any  other  branch 
of  our  government.  It  is  the  judiciary  only 
which  can  reach  the  person,  the  property,  or 
life  of  an  individual.  The  exercise  of  their 
power  is  scattered  over  separate  cases,  and  cre- 
ates no  common  cause.  The  great  safety  under 
this  power  arises  from  the  right  of  appeal.  A 
sense  of  this  right  combines  the  reputation  of 
the  judge  with  the  justice  of  the  cause.  In  my 
opinion,  it  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  a 
judicial  system,  when  few  causes  are  carried 
into  the  court  of  the  last  resort.  I  would  say, 
if  it  were  not  paradoxical,  that  the  very  exist- 
ence of  a  court  of  appeals  ought  to  destroy  the 
occasion  for  it.  The  conscience  of  the  judge, 
sir,  will,  no  doubt,  be  a  great  check  upon  him 
in  the  unbounded  field  of  discretion  created  by 
the  uncertainty  of  law;  but  I  should,  in  general 
cases,  more  rely  upon  the  effect  produced  by 
his  knowledge,  than  an  inadvertent  or  designed 
abuse  of  power  was  liable  to  be  corrected  by  a 
superior  tribunal.  A  court  of  appellate  juris- 
diction, organized  upon  sound  principles,  should 
exist,  though  few  causes  arose  for  their  deci- 
sion ;  for  it  is  surely  better  to  have  a  court  and 
no  causes,  than  to  have  causes  and  no  court. 
I  now  proceed,  sir,  to  consider  the  defects 
which  are  plainly  discernible,  or  which  have 
been  discovered  by  practice  in  the  constitution 
of  the  circuit  courts. 

These  courts,  from  information  which  I  have 
received,  I  apprehend  were  originally  con- 
structed upon  a  fallacious  principle.  I  have 
heard  it  stated  that  the  design  of  placing  the 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  circuit 
courts,  was  tc^  establish  uniform  rules  of  decis- 
ion throughout  the  United  States.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  the  presiding  judges  of  the  circuit 
courts,  proceeding  from  the  same  body,  would 
tend  to  identify  the  nrinciples  and  rules  of  de- 
cision in  the  several  districts.  In  practice,  a 
contrary  effect  has  been  discovered  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  peculiar  organization  of  these 
courts.  In  practice  we  have  found  not  only  a 
want  of  uniformity  of  rule  between  the  differ- 
ent districts,  but  no  uniformity  of  rule  in  the 
same  district.  No  doubt  there  was  an  uniform- 
ity in  the  decisions  of  the  same  judge ;  but  as 
tlie  same  judge  seldom  sat  twice  successively  in 
the  same  district,  and  sometimes  not  till  after  an 
interval  of  two  or  three  years,  his  opinions  were 
forgotten  or  reversed  before  he  returned.  The 
judges  were  not  educated  in  the  same  school. 
The  practice  of  the  courts,  the  forms  of  proceed- 
ing, as  well  as  the  rules  of  property,  are  ex- 
tremely various  in  the  different  quarters  of  the 
United  States.  The  lawyers  of  the  eastern,  the 
middle,  and  southern  States,  are  scarcely  pro- 
fessors of  the  same  science.  These  courts  were 
in  a  state  of  peri)etual  fiuctuation.  The  succes- 
i^ive  terms  gave  you  courts  in  the  same  district 


as  different  from  each  other  as  those  of  Connec* 
ticut  and  Virginia.  No  system  of  practice 
could  grow  up,  no  certainty  of  rule  could  be 
established.  The  seeds  sown  in  one  term 
scarcely  vegetated  before  they  were  trodden 
under  foot.  The  condition  of  a  suitor  was  ter- 
rible ;  the  ground  was  always  trembling  under 
his  feet.  The  opinion  of  a  former  judge  was 
no  precedent  to  his  successor.  Each  considered 
himself  bound  to  follow  the  light  of  his  own  un- 
derstanding. To  exemplify  these  remarks,  I  will 
take  the  liberty  of  stating  a  case  which  came  un- 
der my  own  observation.  An  application  before 
one  judge  was  made  to  quash  an  attachment  in 
favor  of  a  subsequent  execution  creditor ;  the  ap- 
plication was  resisted  upon  two  grounds,  and  the 
learned  judge,  to  whom  the  application  was  first 
made,  expressing  his  opinion  in  support  of  both 
grounds,  dismissed  the  motion.  At  the  boc- 
ceeding  court,  a  different  judge  presided,  and 
the  application  was  renewed  and  answered 
upon  the  same  grounds.  The  second  learned 
judge  was  of  opinion,  that  one  point  had  no 
validity,  but  he  considered  the  "^ther  sustains 
ble,  and  was  about  also  to  disnr.iss  the  motion, 
but,  upon  being  pressed,  at  last  consented  to 
grant  a  rule  to  show  cause.  At  the  third  term, 
a  third  learned  judge  was  on  the  bench,  and 
though  the  case  was  urged  upon  its  former  prin- 
ciples, he  was  of  opinion,  that  both  answers  to 
the  application  were  clearly  insufficient,  and 
accordingly  quashed  the  attachment.  When 
the  opinions  of  his  predecessors  were  cited,  he 
replied,  that  every  man  was  to  be  saved  by  his 
own  faith. 

Upon  the  opinion  of  one  judge,  a  suitor 
would  set  out  in  a  long  course  of  proceedings, 
and  after  losing  much  time  and  wasting  much 
money,  he  would  be  met  by  another  judge,  who 
would  tell  him  he  had  mistaken  his  road,  that 
he  must  retwrn  to  the  i)lace  from  which  he 
started,  and  pursue  a  different  track.  Thus  it 
happened  as  to  the  chancery  process,  to  compel 
the  appearance  of  a  defendant.  Some  of  the 
judges  considered  themselves  bound  by  the 
rules  in  the  English  books,  while  others  con- 
ceived that  a  power  belonged  to  the  court,  upon 
the  service  of  a  subpoena,  to  make  a  short  rule 
for  the  defendant  to  appear  and  answer,  or  that 
the  bill  should  be  taken  pro  confesso.  A  case 
of  this  kind  occurred  where  much  embarrass- 
ment was  experienced.  In  the  circuit  court  for 
the  district  of  Pennsylvania,  a  bill  in  chancery 
was  filed  against  a  person  who  then  happened 
to  be  in  that  district,  but  whose  place  of  resi- 
dence was  in  the  north-western  territory.  The 
subpoena  was  served,  but  there  was  no  answer 
nor  appearance.  The  court  to  which  the  writ 
was  returned,  without  difficulty,  upon  an  appli- 
cation, granted  a  rule  for  the  party  to  appear 
and  answer  at  the  expiration  of  a  limited  time, 
or  that  the  bill  be  taken  pro  confesso.  A  per- 
sonal service  of  this  rule  being  necessary,  the 
complainant  was  obliged  to  hire  a  messenger 
to  travel  more  than  a  thousand  miles  to  serve 
a  copy  of  the  rule.    At  the  easuing  court,  aff 
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davit  was  made  of  the  service,  and  a  motion  to 
make  the  rule  ahsolute.  The  scene  immediately 
changed,  a  new  judge  presided,  and  it  was  no 
longer  the  same  court 

The  authority  was  called  for  to  grant  such  a 
rule ;  was  it  warranted  hy  any  act  of  Congress, 
or  hy  the  practice  of  the  State?  It  was  an- 
swered, there  is  no  act  of  Congress,  the  State 
has  no  court  of  chancery.  But  this  proceeding 
was  instituted,  and  has  heen  hrought  to  its 
present  stage,  at  considerable  expense,  under 
the  direction  of  this  court.  The  judge  knew 
of  no  power  the  court  had  to  direct  the  pro- 
ceeding, and  he  did  not  consider  that  the  com- 
plainant could  have  a  decree  upon  his  bill, 
without  going  through  the  long  train  of  pro- 
oessi,  found  in  the  books  of  chancery  practice. 
The  complainant  took  this  course,  and  at  a 
future  time  was  told  by  another  judge  that  he 
was  incurring  an  unnecessary  loss  of  time  and 
money,  and  that  a  common  rule  would  answer 
his  purpose.  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Chainnan,  if  any 
system  could  be  devised  more  likely  to  produce 
vexation  and  delay  ?  Surely,  sir,  the  law  is  un- 
certain enough  in  itself,  and  its  paths  sufficiently 
intricate  and  tedious,  not  to  require  that  your 
suitors  should  be  burdened  with  additional  em- 
barrassments, by  the  organization  of  your 
courts. 

The  circuit  is  the  principal  court  of  civil  and 
criminal  business;  the  detects  of  this  court 
were,  therefore,  most  generally  and  sensibly 
felt.  The  high  characters  of  the  judges  at  first 
brought  suitors  into  the  courts,  but  the  btisiness 
was  gradually  declining,  though  causes,  belong- 
ing to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts,  were  mul- 
tiplying,  the  continual  oscillation  of  the  court 
bamed  all  conjecture  as  to  the  correct  course  of 
the  proceeding,  or  the  event  of  a  cause.  The 
law  ceased  to  be  a  science.  To  advise  your 
client,  it  was  less  important  to  be  skilled  in  the 
books  than  to  be  acquainted  with  the  character 
of  the  judge  who  was  to  preside.  When  the 
term  approached,  the  inquiry  was,  what  judge 
are  we  to  have  ?  What  is  his  character  as  a 
lawyer  ?  Is  he  acquainted  with  chancery  law  ? 
Is  he  a  strict,  common  lawyer,  or  a  special 
pleader? 

When  the  character  of  the  judge  was  ascer- 
tained, gentlemen  would  then  consider  the 
nature  of  their  causes,  determine  whether  it 
was  more  advisable  to  use  means  to  postpone  or 
to  bring  them  to  a  hearing. 

The  talents  of  the  judges  rather  increased  the 
evil,  than  aftbrded  a  corrective  for  the  vicious 
constitution  of  these  courts.  They  had  not 
drawn  their  knowledge  from  the  same  sources  : 
their  systems  were  different,  and  hence  the 
character  of  the  court  more  essentially  changed 
at  each  successive  term.  These  difficulties  and 
embarrassments  banished  suitors  from  the  court, 
and  without  more  than  a  common  motive,  re- 
conrae  was  seldom  had  to  the  federal  tribunals. 

I  have  ever  considered  it,  also,  as  a  defect  in 
this  court,  that  it  was  composed  of  judges  of 
the  highest  and  lowest  grades.    This,  sir,  was 
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an  unnatural  association ;  the  members  of  the 
court  stood  on  ground  too  unequal  to  allow  the 
firm  assertion  of  his  opinion  to  the  district 
judge.  Instead  of  being  elevated,  he  felt  him 
self  degraded  by  a  seat  upon  the  bench  of  this 
court  In  the  district  court  he  was  every  thing, 
in  the  circuit  court  he  was  nothing.  Sonietimes 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  his  seat,  while  his  asso- 
ciate reviewed  the  judgment  which  he  had 
given  in  the  court  below.  In  all  coses  he  was 
sensible  that  the  sentences  in  the  court  in 
which  he  was  were  subject  to  the  revision  and 
control  of  a  superiorjurisdiction,  where  he  had 
no  influence  but  the  authority  of  which  was 
shared  by  the  judge  with  whom  ho  was  acting. 
No  doubt,  in  some  instances,  the  district  judge 
was  an  efficient  member  of  this  court,  but  this 
never  arose  from  the  nature  of  the  system,  but 
from  the  personal  character  of  the  man.  I  have 
yet  Mr.  Chairman,  another  fault  to  find  with  the 
ancient  establishment  of  the  circuit  courts. 
They  consisted  only  of  two  judges,  and  some- 
times of  one.  The  number  was  too  small, 
considering  the  extent  and  importance  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court.  Will  you  remember, 
sir,  thot  they  hold  the  power  of  life  and  death 
without  appeal  ?  That  these  judgments  were 
final  over  sums  of  two  thousand  dollars,  and 
their  original  jurisdiction  restrained  by  no 
limits  of  value,  and  that  this  was  the  court  to 
which  appeals  were  carried  from  the  district 
court. 

I  have  often  heard,  sir,  that  in  a  multitude  of 
counsel  there  was  wisdom,  and  if  the  converse 
of  the  maxim  be  e([ually  true,  this  court  must 
have  been  very  deficient.  When  we  saw  a 
single  judge  reversing  the  judgment  of  the 
district  court,  the  objection  was  most  striking, 
but  the  court  never  had  the  weight  which  it 
ought  to  have  possessed  and  would  have  en- 
joyed, had  it  been  composed  of  more  members. 

But  two  judges  belonging  to  the  court  an  in- 
convenience was  sometimes  felt  from  a  division 
of  their  opinions.  And  this  inconvenience  was 
but  poorly  obviated  by  the  provision  of  the 
law,  that  in  such  coses  the  cause  should  be  con- 
tinued to  the  succeeding  term,  and  receive  ita 
decision  fbom  the  opinion  of  the  judge  who 
should  then  preside. 

I  do  not  pretend,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  have 
enumerated  all  the  defects  which  belonged  to 
the  former  judicial  system.  But  I  trust  those 
which  I  have  pointed  out,  in  the  minds  of 
candid  men,  will  justify  the  attempt  of  the 
legislature  to  revise  that  system,  and  to  make  a 
fairer  experiment  of  that  part  of  the  plan  of 
our  constitution  which  regards  the  judicial 
power.  The  defects,  sir,  to  which  I  have  al- 
luded, had  been  a  long  time  felt  and  often  spoken 
of.  Remedies  had  frequently  been  proposed. 
I  hove  known  the  subject  brought  forward  in 
Congress,  or  agitated  in  private,  ever  since  I 
hod  the  honor  of  a  seat  upon  this  floor.  I  be- 
lieve, sir,  a  great  and  just  deference  for  tlie 
author  of  the  ancient  scheme,  prevented  any 
innovation  upon  its  material  principles ;  there 
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was  no  gentleman  who  felt  that  deference  more 
than  myself,  nor  should  I  have  ever  hazarded 
a  change  upon  speculative  opinion.  But  prac- 
tice had  discovered  defects  which  might  well 
escape  the  most  discerning  mind  in  planning 
the  theory.  The  original  system  could  not  be 
more  tlian  experiment ;  it  was  built  upon  no 
experience.  It  was  the  first  application  of 
principles  to  a  new  state  of  things.  The  first 
judicial  law  displays  great  ability,  and  it  is  no 
disparagement  of  the  author,  to  say  its  plan  is 
not  perfect. 

I  know,  sir,  that  some  have  said,  and  perhaps 
not  a  few  have  believed,  that  the  new  system 
was  introduced  not  so  much  with  a  view  to  its 
improvement  of  the  old,  as  to  the  places  which 
it  provided  for  the  friends  of  the  administration. 
This  is  a  calumny  bo  notoriously  false,  and  so 
humble,  as  not  to  require  nor  to  deserve  an 
answer  upon  this  floor.  It  cannot  be  supposed 
that  the  paltry  object  of  providing  for  sixteen 
unknown  men  could  have  ever  offered  an  in- 
ducement to  a  great  party,  basely  to  violate 
their  duty ;  meanly  to  sacrifice  their  character ; 
and  fi>olishly  to  forego  all  future  hopes. 

I  now  come,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  examine  the 
changes  which  were  made  by  the  late  law.  This 
Hubject  has  not  been  correctly  understood.  It 
has  every  where  been  erroneously  represented. 
I  have  heard  much  said  about  the  additional 
courts  created  by  the  act  of  last  session.  I  per- 
ceive them  s()oken  of  in  the  President's  mes- 
sage. In  the  face  of  this  high  authority,  I 
undertake  to  state  that  no  additional  court  was 
e^tablished  by  that  law.  Under  the  fdrmer 
system  there  was  one  Supreme  Court,  and  there 
is  but  one  now.  There  were  seventeen  district 
courts,  and  there  are  no  more  now.  There  was 
a  circuit  court  held  in  each  district,  and  such  is 
the  case  at  present.  Some  of  the  district  judges 
are  directed  to  hold  their  courts  at  new  places, 
but  there  is  still  in  each  district  but  one  district 
court.  What,  sir,  has  been  done  ?  The  unnatu- 
ral alliance  between  the  supreme  and  district 
courts  has  been  severed,  but  the  jurisdiction  of 
both  those  courts  remains  untouched.  The 
power  or  authority  of  neither  of  them  lias 
been  augmented  or  diminished.  The  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  circuit  court  has  been  extended  to 
the  cognizance  of  debts  of  four  hundred  dollars, 
and  this  is  the  only  material  change  in  the 
])0wer  of  that  court  The  chief  ojieration  of 
the  lat<i  law  is  a  new  organization  of  the  circuit 
courts.  To  avoid  the  evils  of  the  former  plan, 
it  became  necessary  to  create  a  new  corps  of 
judges.  It  was  considered  that  the  Supreme 
Court  ought  to  be  stationary,  and  to  have  no  con- 
nection with  the  judges  over  whose  sentences 
they  had  an  appellate  jurisdiction. 

To  have  formed  a  circuit  court  out  of  the  dis- 
trict judges,  would  have  allowed  no  court  of  ap- 
peal from  the  district  court,  except  the  Supreme 
Court,  which  would  have  been  attended  with 
great  inconvenience.  But  this  scheme  was  op- 
posed by  a  still  greater  difficulty.  In  many  dis- 
tricts tlie  duties  of  the  judge  require  a  daily  at- 


tention. In  all  of  them,  business  of  great  impor- 
tance may,  on  unexpected  occurrences,  require 
his  presence. 

This  plan  was  thought  of;  it  was  well  ex- 
amined, and  finally  rejected,  in  consequence  of 
strong  objections  to  which  it  was  liable. 
Nothing  therefore  remained  but  to  compose  the 
circuit  court  of  judges  distinct  from  those  of 
the  other  courts.  Admitting  the  propriety  of 
excluding  from  this  court  the  judges  of  the 
supreme  and  district  courts,  I  think  the  late 
Congress  cannot  be  accused  of  any  wanton  ex- 
pense, nor  even  of  a  neglect  of  economy  in  the 
new  establishment.  This  extensive  country  haa 
been  divided  into  six  circuits,  and  three  judges 
appointed  for  each  circuit.  Most  of  the  judges 
have  twice  a  year  to  attend  a  court  in  three 
States,  and  there  is  not  one  of  them  who  has 
not  to  travel  further,  and  who  in  time  will  not 
have  more  labor  to  perform  than  any  judge  of 
the  State  courts.  When  we  call  to  mind  that 
the  jurisdiction  of  this  court  reaches  the  life  of 
the  citizen,  and  that  in  civil  cases  its  judgments 
are  final  to  a  large  amount,  certainly  it  will  not 
be  siiid  that  it  ought  to  have  been  composed  of 
less  than  three  judges.  One  was  surely  not 
enough,  and  if  it  had  been  doubtful  whether 
two  were  not  sutficient,  the  inconvenience 
which  would  have  frequently  arisen  from  an 
equal  division  of  opinion,  justifies  the  provision 
which  secures  a  determination  in  all  cases. 

It  was  additionally  very  material  to  place  on 
the  bench  of  this  court  a  judge  from  each  State, 
as  the  court  was  in  general  bound  to  conform 
to  the  law  and  the  practice  of  the  several 
States. 

I  trust,  sir,  the  committee  are  satisfied  that 
the  number  of  judges  which  compose  the  cir- 
cuit court  is  not  too  great,  and  that  the  legis- 
lature would  have  been  extremely  culpable  to 
have  committed  the  high  powers  of  this  court 
to  fewer  hands. 

Let  me  now  ask,  if  the  compensation  allowed 
to  these  judges  is  extravagant  ?  It  is  little  more 
then  half  the  allowance  made  to  the  judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  It  is  but  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  ordinary  practice  of  those  gentle- 
men of  the  bar,  who  are  fit,  and  to  Avhom  we 
ought  to  look  to  fill  the  places.  You  have 
given  a  salary  of  two  thousand  dollars.  The 
puisne  judges  of  Pennsylvania,  I  believe,  have 
more.  When  you  deduct  the  expenses  of  the 
oflice,  you  will  leave  but  a  moderate  compensa- 
tion for  service,  but  a  scanty  provision  for  a 
family.  W^hen,  Mr.  Chairman,  gentlemen  coolly 
consider  the  amendments  of  tlie  late  law,! 
flatter  myself  their  candor  will  at  least  admit 
tliat  the  present  modification  was  fairly  designed 
to  meet  and  remedy  the  evils  of  the  old  system. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  been  rendered  sta- 
tionary. Men  of  age,  of  learning  and  of  expe- 
rience, are  now  capable  of  holding  a  seat  on  the 
bench ;  they  have  time  to  mature  their  opinions 
in  causes  on  which  tliey  are  called  to  decide, 
and  they  have  leisure  to  devoto  to  their  bookSi 
and  to  augment  their  store  of  knowledge.    It 
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was  our  hope,  by  the  present  establisliment  of 
tbo  coart,  to  render  it  the  future  pride,  and 
honor,  and  safety  of  the  nation.  It  is  this  tri- 
bunal which  must  stamp  abroad  the  judicial 
character  of  our  country.  It  is  here  that  am- 
bassadors and  foreign  agents  resort  for  justice ; 
and  it  belongs  to  this  high  court  to  decide 
finally,  not  only  on  controversies  of  unlimited 
value  between  individuals,  and  on  the  more  im- 
portant collision  of  State  pretensions,  but  also 
upon  the  validity  of  the  laws  of  the  State,  and 
of  this  government.  Will  it  be  contended  that 
such  great  trusts  ought  to  be  reposed  in  feeble 
or  incapable  hands  ?  It  has  been  asserted  that 
this  court  will  not  have  business  to  employ  it. 
The  assertion  is  supported  neither  by  what  is 
past,  nor  by  what  is  likely  to  happen.  During 
the  present  session  of  Congress  at  their  last 
term,  the  court  was  fully  employed  for  two 
weeks  in  the  daily  hearing  of  causes.  But  its 
business  must  increase.  There  is  no  longer  that 
restraint  upon  appeals  from  the  circuit  court, 
which  was  imposed  by  the  authority  of  the 
judge  of  the  court  to  which  the  appeal  was  to 
be  carried ;  no  longer  will  the  apprehension  of 
a  secret  imavoidable  bias  in  favor  of  the  de- 
cision of  a  member  of  their  own  body,  shake 
the  confidence  of  a  suitor,  in  resorting  to  this 
court,  who  thinks  that  justice  has  not  been 
done  to  him  in  the  court  below.  The  progres- 
sive increase  of  the  wealth  and  population  of 
the  country,  will  unavoidably  swell  the  busi- 
ness of  the  court.  But  there  is  a  more  certain 
and  unfailing  source  of  employment,  which  will 
arise  in  the  appeals  ftom  the  courts  of  the  na- 
tional territory.  From  the  courts  of  original 
cognizance  in  this  territory,  it  affords  the  only 
appellate  jurisdiction.  If  gentlemen  will  look 
to  the  state  of  property  of  a  vast  amount  in 
this  city,  they  mus:  ^e  satisfied  that  the  Supreme 
Court  will  have  enough  to  do  for  the  money 
which  is  paid  them. 

Let  us  next  consider,  sir,  the  present  state  of 
the  circuit  courts. 

There  are  six  courts,  which  sit  in  twenty-two 
districts ;  each  court  visits  at  least  three  dis- 
tricts, some  four.  The  <Jourt3  are  now  composed 
of  three  judges  of  equal  power  and  dignity. 
Standing  on  equal  ground,  their  opinions  will 
be  independent  and  firm.  Their  number  is  the 
best  for  consultation,  and  they  are  exempt  from 
tlie  inconvenience  of  an  equal  division  of  opin- 
ion. But  what  I  value  most,  and  what  was  de- 
figned  to  remedy  the  great  defect  of  the  former 
iiystem,  is  the  identity  which  the  court  main- 
^ins.  Each  district  has  now  always  the  same 
court.  Each  district  will  hereafter  have  a  sys- 
tem of  practice  and  uniformity  of  decision. 
The  judges  of  each  circuit  will  now  study  and 
learn  and  retain  the  laws  and  practice  of  their 
respective  districts.  It  never  was  intended,  nor 
is  it  practicable,  that  the  same  rule  of  property 
or  of  proceeding  should  prevail  from  New 
Hampshire  to  Georgia.  The  old  courts  were 
enjoined  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  respective 
>^uites.     Those  laws  fluctuate  with  the  will  of 


the  State  legislatures,  and  no  other  uniformity 
could  ever  bo  expected,  but  in  the  construction 
of  the  constitution  and  statutes  of  the  United 
States.  This  uniformity  is  still  preserved  by 
the  control  of  the  Supreme  Court  over  the  courts 
of  the  circuits.  Under  the  present  establish- 
ment, a  rational  system  of  jurisprudence  will 
arise.  The  practice  and  local  laws  of  the  dif- 
ferent districts  may  vary,  but  in  the  same  dis- 
trict they  will  be  uniform.  Tlie  practice  of  each 
district  will  suggest  improvements  to  the  others, 
the  progressive  adoption  of  which  will,  in  time, 
assimilate  the  systems  of  the  several  districts. 

It  is  unnecessary,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  me  to 
say  any  thing  in  relation  to  the  district  courts. 
Their  former  jurisdiction  was  not  varied  by  the 
law  of  the  last  session. 

It  has  been  my  endeavor,  sir,  to  give  a  cor- 
rect idea  of  the  defects  of  the  former  judicial 
plan,  and  of  the  remedies  for  those  defects  in- 
troduced by  the  law  now  designed  to  be  repeal- 
ed. I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  the  present 
system  is  perfect ;  I  contend  only  that  it  is  bet- 
ter than  the  old.  If^  sir,  instead  of  destroying, 
gentlemen  will  undertake  to  improve  the  pres- 
ent plan,  I  will  not  only  applaud  their  motives, 
but  will  assist  in  their  labor.  We  ask  only  tliat 
our  system  may  be  tried.  Let  the  sentence  of  ex- 
perience be  pronounced  upon  it.  Let  us  hear  tlie 
national  voice  after  it  has  been  felt.  They  will 
then  be  better  able  to  judge  its  merits.  In 
practice,  it  has  nut  yet  been  complained  of; 
and  as  it  is  designed  for  the  benefit  of  the  peo- 
ple, how  can  their  friends  justify  the  act  of  tak- 
ing it  from  them  before  they  have  manifested 
their  disposition  to  part  with  it? 

How,  sir,  am  I  to  account  for  the  extreme 
anxiety  to  get  rid  of  this  establishment  ?  Does 
it  proceed  from  that  spirit,  which,  since  power 
has  been  given  to  it,  has  s^  unrelentingly  perse- 
cuted men  in  office  who  belonged  to  a  certain 
sect  ?  I  hope  there  will  be  a  little  patience ; 
these  judges  are  old  and  infirm  men ;  they  will 
die ;  they  must  die ;  wait  but  a  short  time,  their 
places  will  be  vacant ;  they  will  be  filled  with 
the  disciples  of  the  new  school,  and  gentlemen 
will  not  have  to  answer  for  the  politi^  murder 
which  is  now  meditated. 

I  shall  take  the  liberty  now,  sir,  of  paying 
some  attention  to  the  objections  which  have 
been  expressed  against  the  late  establishment. 
An  early  exception,  which,  in  the  course  of  the 
debate,  has  been  abandoned  by  most  gentlemen, 
and  little  relied  on  by  any  one,  is  the  additional 
expense.  Tlie  gentleman  from  Virginia  stated 
the  expense  of  the  present  establishment  at  one 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  thousand  dollars. 
On  this  head  the  material  question  is,  not  what 
is  the  expense  of  the  whole  establishment,  but 
what  will  be  saved  by  the  repealing  law  on  the 
table.  I  do  not  estimate  the  saving  at  more 
than  twenty-eight  thousand  five  hundred  dol- 
lars. You  save  nothing  but  the  salaries  of  six- 
teen judges,  of  two  thousand  dollars  each. 
From  this  amount  is  to  be  deducted  the  salary 
of  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  which  is  tliree 
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thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  Abolishing  the 
present  system  will  not  vary  the  incidental  ex- 
penses of  the  circuit  court.  You  revive  a  cir- 
cuit court,  whose  incidental  expenses  will  be 
equal  to  those  of  the  court  you  destroy.  The 
increased  salaries  of  the  district  judges  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee  must  remain.  It  is  not 
proposed  to  abolish  their  offices,  and  the  ad- 
missions upon  the  other  side,  allow  that  the 
salaries  cannot  be  reduced. 

If  there  were  no  other  objection,  the  present 
bill  could  not  pass  without  amendment^  because 
it  reduces  the  salaries  of  those  judges,  which  is 
a  plain,  undeniable  infraction  of  the  constitu- 
tion. But,  sir,  it  is  not  a  fair  way  of  treating 
the  subject,  to  speak  of  the  aggregate  expense. 
The  great  inquiry  is,  whether  the  judges  are 
necessary,  and  whether  the  salaries  allowed  to 
them  are  reasonable  ?  Admitting  the  utility  of 
the  judges,  I  think  no  gentleman  will  contend 
that  the  compensation  is  extravagant. 

We  are  told  of  the  expense  attending  the  fed- 
eral judiciary.  Can  gentlemen  tell  me  of  a  gov- 
ernment under  which  justice  is  more  cheaply 
administered  ?  Add  together  the  salaries  of  all 
your  judges,  and  the  amount  but  little  exceeds 
the  emoluments  of  the  chancellor  of  England. 
Ascertain  the  expenses  of  State  justice,  and  the 
proportion  of  each  State  of  the  expense  of  fede- 
ral justice,  and  you  will  find  that  the  former  is 
five  times  greater  than  the  latter.  Do  gentle- 
men expect  that  a  system,  expanded  over  the 
M'hole  Union,  is  to  cost  no  more  than  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  single  State  ?  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered, sir,  that  the  judiciary  is  an  integral  and 
co-ordinate  part  with  the  highest  branches  of 
the  government.  Ko  government  can  long  exist 
withoi-''  an  eflicient  judiciary.  It  is  the  judicia- 
ry which  applies  the  law  and  enables  the  execu- 
tive to  carry  it  into  effect.  Leave  your  laws  to 
the  judiciaries  of  the  States  to  execute,  and  my 
word  for  it,  in  ten  years  you  have  neither  law 
nor  constitution.  Is  your  judiciary  so  costly 
that  you  will  not  support  it  ?  "Why  then  lay 
out  so  much  money  upon  the  other  branches  of 
your  government  ?  I  beg  that  it  may  be  recol- 
lected that,  if  your  judiciary  costs  you  thou- 
Hands  of  dollars,  your  legislature  costs  you  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  and  your  executive  millions. 

An  objection  has  been  derived  from  the  pau- 
city of  causes  in  the  federal  courts,  and  the  ob- 
jection has  been  magnified  by  the  allegation, 
that  the  number  had  been  annually  decreasing. 
The  facts  admitted,  I  draw  a  very  different  in- 
ference from  my  opponents.  In  my  opinion, 
they  furnish  the  strongest  proof  of  the  defects 
of  tlie  former  establishment,  and  of  the  necessi- 
ty of  a  reform.  I  have  no  doubt,  nay,  I  know 
it  to  be  a  fact,  that  many  suitors  were  diverted 
from  those  tribunals  by  the  fluctuations  to 
which  they  were  subject.  Allow  me,  however, 
to  take  some  notice  of  the  facts.  They  are 
founded  upon  the  Presidential  document.  No. 
8.  Taking  the  facts  as  there  stated,  they  allow 
upward  of  fifty  suits  annually  for  each  court. 
When  it  is  considered  that  these  causes  must 


each  have  exceeded  the  value  of  five  hundrec 
dollars,  and  that  they  were  generally  litigated 
cases,  I  do  not  conceive  that  there  is  much 
ground  to  affirm,  that  the  courts  were  without 
business.  But,  sir,  I  must  be  excused  for  say- 
ing, I  pay  little  respect  to  this  document.  It 
has  been  shown  by  others  in  several  points  to 
be  erroneous,  and  from  my  own  knowledge,  I 
know  it  U>  be  incorrect.  What  right  had  the 
President  to  call  upon  the  clerks  to  furnish  him 
with  the  list  of  the  suits  which  had  been 
brought,  or  were  depending  in  their  respective 
courts  ?  Had  this  been  directed  by  Congress, 
or  was  there  any  money  appropriated  to  pay 
the  expense  ?  Is  there  any  law  which  made  it 
the  duty  of  the  clerks  to  obey  the  order  of  the 
executive  ?  Are  the  clerks  responsible  for  re- 
fusing the  lists,  or  for  making  false  or  defective 
returns  ?  Do  we  know  any  thing  about  the  an- 
thenticity  of  the  certificates mau\.  ly  the  clerks? 
And  are  we  not  now  aiming  a  mortal  blow  at 
one  branch  of  the  government,  upon  the  credit, 
and  at  the  instigation  of  another  and  a  rival  de- 
partment ?  Yes,  sir,  I  say  at  the  instigation  of 
the  President  for  I  consider  this  business  whol- 
ly as  a  Presidential  measure.  This  document 
and  his  message,  show  that  it  originated  with 
him ;  I  consider  it  as  now  prosecuted  by  him, 
and  I  believe  that  he  has  the  power  to  arrest  its 
progress,  or  to  accomplish  its  completion.  I 
repeat  that  it  is  his  measure.  I  hold  him  re- 
sponsible for  it ;  and  I  trust  in  God,  that  the 
time  will  come,  when  he  will  be  called  upon  to 
answer  for  it  as  his  act.  And  I  trust  the  time 
will  arrive,  when  ho  will  hear  us  speaking  upon 
the  subject  more  effectually. 

It  has  been  stated  as  the  reproach,  sir,  of  the 
bill  of  the  last  session,  that  it  was  made  by  a 
party  at  the  moment  when  they  were  sensible 
that  their  power  was  expiring  and  passing  into 
other  hands.    It  is  enough  for  me,  that  the  full 
and  legitimate  power  existed.     The  remnant 
was  plenary  and  eflicient.    And  it  was  our  duty 
to  employ  it  according  to  our  judgments  and 
consciences  for  the  good  of  the  country.    TVe 
thought  the  bill  a  salutary  measure,  and  there 
was  no  obligation  upon  us  to  leave  it  as  a  work 
for  our  successors.    Nay,  sir,  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  avowing,  that  I  had  no  confidence  in  the 
persons  who  were  to  follow  us.    And  I  was  the 
more  anxious,  while  wo  liad  the  means,  to  ac- 
complish a  work  which  I  believed  they  would 
not  do,  and  which  I  sincerely  thought  would 
contribute  to  the  safety  of  the  nation  by  giving 
strength  and  support  to  the  constitution  through 
the  storm  to  which  it  was  likely  to  bo  exposed. 
The  fears,  which  I  then  felt,  have  not  been  dis- 
pelled, but  multiplied  by  what  I  have  since 
seen.    I  know  nothing  which  is  to  be  allowed 
to  stAud.    I  observe  the  institutions  of  the  gov- 
ernment falling  around  me,  and  where  the  work 
of  destniction  is  to  end,  God  alone  knows.    We 
discharged  our  consciences  in  establishing  a  ju- 
dicial system,  which  now  exists,  and  it  will  b« 
for  those,  who  now  hold  the  power  of  the  gov- 
ernment, to  answer  for  the  abolition  of  it,  which 
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they  at  present  meditate.  "We  are  told,  that  our 
law  was  against  the  sense  of  the  nation.  Let 
me  tell  those  gentlemen,  they  are  deceived, 
when  they  call  themselves  the  nation.  They 
are  only  a  dominant  party,  and  though  the  snn 
<»f  federalism  should  never  rise  again,  they  will 
shortly  find  men,  better  or  worse  than  them- 
selves, thrusting  them  out  of  their  places.  I 
know  it  is  the  cant  of  those  in  power,  however 
they  have  acquired  it,  to  call  themselves  the 
nation.  We  have  recently  witnessed  an  exam- 
ple of  it  abroad.  IIow  rapidly  did  the  nation 
change  in  France ;  at  one  time  Brissot  called 
himself  the  nation;  tlien  Robespierre,  after- 
ward Tallien  and  Barras,  and  finally  Bonaparte. 
But  their  dreams  were  soon  dissipated,  and  they 
awoke  in  succession  upon  the  scaffold,  or  in 
banishment.  Let  not  these  gentlemen  flatter 
themselves,  that  heaven  has  reserved  to  them  a 
peculiar  destiny.  What  has  happened  to  otliers 
in  this  country,  they  must  be  liable  to.  Let 
them  not  exult  too  highly  in  the  enjoyment  of 
a  little  brief  and  fleeting  authority.  It  was 
ours  yesterday,  it  is  theirs  to-day,  but  to  mor- 
row it  may  belong  to  others. 

Here  Mr.  Bayard  stated,  that  he  had  gone 
through  the  remarks  he  had- to  make,  connected 
with  the  first  point  of  the  debate ;  that  he  ob- 
served that  the  common  hours  of  adjournment 
had  passed,  and  that  he  should  sit  down  in  or- 
der to  allow  the  committee  to  rise  if  they 
thought  proper.  On  the  following  day  he  re- 
sumed his  argument 

I  owe  to  the  committee  the  expression  of 
aiy  thanks  for  the  patience  with  which  they 
attended  to  the  laborious  discussion  of  yester- 
day. 

it  will  be  my  endeavor,  in  the  remarks  which 
I  have  to  offer  upon  the  remaining  point  of  the 
debate,  to  consume  no  time  which  the  impor- 
tance of  the  subject  does  not  justify.  I  have 
never  departed  from  the  question  before  the 
committee,  but  with  great  reluctance.  Before 
I  heard  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  I  had  not 
an  observation  to  make  unconnected  with  the 
bill  on  the  table.  It  was  he  who  forced  me  to 
wander  on  foreign  ground ;  and  be  assured,  sir, 
I  shall  be  guilty  of  no  new  digressions  where  I 
am  not  covered  by  the  same  justification. 

I  did  think,  that  this  was  an  occasion  when 
the  House  ought  to  have  been  liberated  from 
the  dominion  of  party  spirit,  and  allowed  to  de- 
cide upon  the  unbiassed  dictates  of  their  under- 
•tanding.  The  vain  hope  which  I  indulged, 
that  this  course  would  be  pursued,  was  soon 
dissipated  by  the  inflammatory  appeal  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  to  the  passions  of 
his  party.  This  appeal,  which  treated  with  no 
respect  the  feelings  of  one  side  of  the  House, 
will  excuse  recriminations  which  have  been 
made,  or  which  shall  be  retorted.  We  were 
lisiposed  to  conciliate,  but  gentlemen  are  de- 


ceived, if  they  think  that  we  will  submit  to  be 
trampled  on. 

I  shall  now,  sir,  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  second  point  which  the  subject  pres«=^nt8. 
However  this  point  may  be  disguised  by  subtil- 
ties,  I  conceive  tlie  true  question  to  be, —  has 
the  legislature  a  right  by  law  to  remove  a 
judge  ?  Gentlemen  may  state  their  question  to 
be, —  has  the  legislature  a  right  by  law  to  va- 
cate the  office  of  a  judge  ?  But,  as  in  fact  they 
remove  the  judges,  they  are  bound  to  answer 
our  question. 

The  question,  which  I  state,  they  will  not 
meet.  Nay,  I  have  considered  it  as  conceded 
upon  all  hands,  that  the  legislature  have  not  the 
power  of  removing  a  judge  from  his  office ;  but 
it  is  contended  only,  that  the  office  may  be 
taken  from  the  judge.  Sir,  it  is  a  principle  in 
law,  which  ought,  and  I  apprehend  does,  hold 
more  strongly  in  politics,  that  what  is  prohibit- 
^d  from  being  done  directly,  is  restrained  from 
being  done  indirectly.  Is  there  any  ditference, 
but  in  words,  between  taking  the  office  from  a 
judge  and  removing  a  judge  from  the  office? 
Do  you  not  indirectly  accomplish  the  end  which 
you  admit  is  prohibited  ?  I  will  not  say,  that  it 
is  the  sole  intention  of  the  supporters  of  the  bill 
before  us,  to  remove  the  circuit  judges  from 
their  offices ;  but  I  will  say,  that  they  establish 
a  precedent  which  will  enable  worse  men  than 
themselves  to  make  use  of  the  legislative  power, 
for  that  purpose,  upon  any  occasion.  If  it  be 
constitutional  to  vacate  the  office,  and  in  that 
way  to  dismiss  the  judge,  can  tliere  be  a  ques- 
tion as  to  the  power  to  re-create  the  office  and 
fill  it  with  another  man?  Repeal  to-day  the 
bill  of  the  last  session,  and  the  circuit  judgee 
are  no  longer  in  office?  To-morrow  rescind 
this  repealing  act,  (and  no  one  will  doubt  the 
right  to  do  it,)  and  no  effect  is  produced,  but 
the  removal  of  the  judges.  To  suppose  that 
such  a  case  may  occur,  is  no  vagary  of  imagina- 
tion. The  thing  has  been  done,  shamelessly 
done,  in  a  neighboring  State.  The  judges  there 
held  their  oflices  upon  the  same  tenure  with 
the  judges  of  the  United  States.  Three  of  them 
were  obnoxious  to  the  men  in  power.  The  ju- 
dicial law  of  the  State  was  repealed,  and  imme- 
diately re-enacted,  without  a  veil  being  thrown 
over  the  transaction.  The  obnoxious  men  were 
removed,  their  places  supplied  with  new  char- 
acters, and  the  other  judges  were  re-appointed. 
Whatever  sophistry  may  be  able  to  show  in 
theory,  in  practice  there  never  will  be  found  a 
difference  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  re- 
moving a  judge  and  of  vacating  his  office. 

The  question,  which  we  are  now  considering, 
depends  upon  the  provisions  contained  in  the 
constitution.  It  is  an  error  cf  the  committee, 
upon  plain  subjects  to  search  for  reasons  very 
profound.  Upon  the  present  subject,  the  strong 
provisions  of  the  constitution  are  so  obvious, 
that  no  eye  can  overlook  them.  They  have 
been  repeatedly  cited,  and  as  long  as  the  ques- 
tion stated  is  under  discussion,  they  must  be 
reiterated.    Tliere  are  two  prominent  pro  via 
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ions  to  which  I  now  particularly  allude.  Firsts 
the  judges  shall  hold  their  offices  during  good 
behavior.  Second,  their  compensation  shall 
not  be  diminished  during  their  continuance  in 
office.  These  are  provisions  so  clearly  under- 
stood upon  the  first  impression,  that  their  mean- 
ing is  rather  obscured  than  illustrated  by  argu- 
ment. What  is  meant^  and  what  has  been 
universally  understood  by  the  tenure  of  "  good 
behavior  ? "  A  tenure  for  life,  if  the  judge 
commit  no  misdemeanor.  It  is  so  understood 
and  expressed  in  England,  and  so  it  has  always 
been  received  and  admitted  in  this  country. 
The  express  [»rovision,  then,  of  the  constitution 
defines  the  tenure  of  a  judge's  office ;  a  tenure 
during  life.  ITow  is  that  tenure  expressly  qual- 
ified ?  ]^y  the  good  behavior  of  the  judge.  Is 
the  tenure  qualified  by  any  other  express  con- 
dition or  limitation  ?  No  other.  As  the  tenure 
is  express,  as  but  one  express  limitation  is  im- 
j)Osed  upon  it,  can  it  bo  subject  to  any  other 
limitation  not  derived  from  necessary  implica- 
tion? If  any  material  provision  in  the  consti- 
tution can  in  no  other  manner  be  satisfied,  than 
by  subjecting  the  tenure  of  this  office  to  some 
new  condition,  I  will  then  admit,  that  the  ten- 
ure is  subject  to  the  condition. 

Gentlemen  have  ventured  to  point  out  a  pro- 
vision which  they  conceived  furnished  this  ne- 
cessary implication.  They  refer  to  the  power 
given  to  Congress  from  time  to  time,  to  establish 
courts  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court.  If  this 
power  cannot  be  exercised  without  vacating  the 
offices  of  existing  judges,  I  will  concede  that 
those  offices  may  be  vacated.  But  on  this  head 
there  can  be  no  ct>ntroversy.  The  power  has 
been,  and  at  all  times  may  be  exercised,  without 
vacating  the  office  of  any  judge.  It  was  so  ex- 
ercised at  the  last  session  of  Congress ;  and  I 
surely  do  not  now  dispute  the  right  of  gentle- 
men to  establish  as  many  new  courts  as  they 
may  deem  expedient.  The  power  to  establish 
new  courts  does  not  therefore  necessarily  imply 
a  power  to  abolish  the  offices  of  existing  judges, 
because  the  existence  of  those  offices  does  not 
prevent  an  execution  of  the  power. 

The  clause  in  the  constitution  to  which  I 
have  just  alluded,  has  furnished  to  gentlemen 
their  famous  i)Osition,  that  though  you  cannot 
remove  a  judge  from  his  oftice,  you  may  take 
the  office  from  the  judge.  Though  I  should  be 
in  order,  I  will  not  call  this  a  quibble,  but  I 
shall  attempt  in  the  course  of  the  argument  yet 
more  clearly  to  prove  that  it  is  one.  I  do  not 
contend  that  you  cannot  alK>lish  an  empty  office ; 
but  the  point  on  which  I  rely  is,  that  you  can 
do  no  act  which  impairs  the  independence  of  a 
judge.  When  gentlemen  assert  that  the  office 
may  be  vacated,  notwithstanding  the  incum- 
hency  of  the  judge,  do  they  consider  that  they 
beg  the  ver}'  point  which  is  in  controversy? 
The  office  cannot  be  vacated  without  violating 
the  express  provision  of  the  constitution  in  re- 
lation to  the  tenure. 

The  judge  is  to  hold  the  office  during  good 
behavior.    Does  he  hold  it  when  it  is  taken 


from  him  ?  Has  the  constitution  said  that  hi 
shall  hold  the  office  during  good  behavior,  un- 
less Congress  shall  deem  it  expedient  to  abolish 
the  office  ?  If  this  limitation  has  been  omitted, 
what  authority  have  we  to  make  it  a  part  of 
the  constitution  ? 

The  second  plain,  unequivocal  provision  on 
this  subject  is,  that  the  compensation  of  the 
judge  shall  not  be  diminished  during  the  time 
he  continues  in  office.  This  proYlsion  is  directly 
levelled  at  the  power  of  the  legislature.  They 
alone  could  reduce  the  salary.  Could  this  pro- 
vision have  any  other  design  than  to  place  tbo 
judge  out  of  the  power  of  Congress  ?  And  yet 
how  imperfect  and  how  absurd  the  plan.  You 
cannot  reduce  a  part  of  the  compensation,  but 
you  may  extinguish  the  whole.  "What  is  the 
sum  of  this  notable  reasoning?  You  cannot 
remove  a  judge  from  the  office,  but  you  may 
take  the  office  from  the  judge.  You  cannot 
take  the  compensation  from  the  judge,  but  yon 
may  sei)arate  the  judge  from  the  compensa- 
tion. 

If  your  constitution  cannot  resist  reasoning 
like  tliis,  then  indeed  is  it  waste  paper. 

I  will  here  turn  aside,  in  order  to  consider  a 
variety  of  arguments  drawn  from  different 
sources,  on  which  gentlemen  on  the  other  6id<» 
have  placed  a  reliance.  I  know  of  no  order  hi 
which  they  can  be  classed,  and  I  sliall,  there 
fore,  take  them  up  as  I  meet  with  them  on  my 
notes.  It  was  urged  by  the  honorable  membef 
from  Virginia,  to  whom  I  have  so  frequently 
referred,  that  what  was  created  by  law  might 
by  law  be  annihilated.  In  the  application  of 
his  principle,  he  disclosed  his  views,  which  I 
believe  have  not  been  contemplated  by  gentle- 
men of  his  party.  lie  was  industrious  to  show 
that  not  only  the  inferior  courts,  but  the  Su- 
premo Court  derives^  its  existence  from  law. 
The  President  and  legislature  exist  under  the 
constitution.  They  came  into  being  without 
the  aid  of  a  law.  But  though  the  constitution 
said  there  should  be  a  Supreme  Courts  no  judges 
could  exist  till  the  court  was  organized  by  a  law. 
This  argument  I  presume  was  pushed  to  this 
extent,  in  order  to  give  notice  to  the  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  their  fate,  and  to  bid 
them  prepare  for  their  end. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  discriminate  between 
the  tenure  of  the  offices  of  the  judges  of  the 
supreme  and  inferior  courts.  Congress  has 
power  to  organize  both  descriptions  of  courts, 
and  to  limit  the  number  of  judges,  but  they  have 
no  power  to  limit  or  define  the  tenure  of  office. 
Congress  creates  the  office ;  the  President  ap- 
points the  officer;  but  it  is  neither  under 
Congress  nor  the  President,  but  under  the 
constitution,  that  the  judge  claims  to  hold  the 
office  during  good  behavior.  Tlie  principle 
asserted  does  not  in  this  case  apply ;  the  tenure 
of  office  is  not  created  by  law,  and  if  the  truth 
of  the  principle  were  admitted,  it  would  not 
follow  that  the  tenure  of  the  office  might  be 
vacated  by  law.  But  the  principle  is  not  sound. 
I  will  show  a  variety  of  cases  which  will  prove 
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its  fallacy.  Among  the  obnoxious  measures  of 
the  late  administration  was  the  loan  of  five 
millions,  which  was  funded  at  eight  per  centum. 
The  loan  was  created  by  a  law  and  funded  by  a 
iaw.  Is  the  gentleman  prepared  to  say  that 
this  debt,  which  was  funded  by  a  law  of  the 
former  legislature,  may  be  extinguinhcd  by  a 
law  of  the  present  ?  Can  you,  by  calling  the 
interest  of  this  debt  exorbitant  and  usurious, 
justify  the  reduction  of  it?  Gentlemen  admit, 
that  the  salary  of  a  judge,  though  established 
by  a  law,  cannot  be  diminished  by  a  law.  The 
same  thing  must  be  allowed  with  respect  to  the 
salary  of  the  Presidents  Sir,  the  true  principle 
is,  that  one  legislature  may  repeal  the  act  of  a 
former,  in  cases  not  prohibited  by  the  constitu- 
tion. The  correct  question,  therefore,  is, 
whether  the  legislature  are  not  forbidden  by 
the  constitution,  to  abridge  the  tenure  of  a  ju- 
dicial office  ? 

In  order  to  avoid  cases  of  a  nature  similar  to 
those  which  I  have  put,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky,  Mr.  Davis,  and  after  him  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia,  endeavored  to  draw  a 
distinction  between  laws-  executed  and  laws 
executory. 

The  distinction  was  illustrated  by  reference 
to  the  case  of  a  State  admitted  by  a  law  into 
the  Union.  Here  it  is  said  the  law  is  executed, 
and  functus  officio,  and  if  you  repeal  it,  still  the 
State  remains  a  member  of  the  Union.  But  it 
was  asked  by  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky, 
supposing  a  law  made  to  admit  a  State  into  the 
Union,  at  a  fut«re  time,  before  the  time  of  ad- 
mission arrived,  could  not  the  law  be  repealed  ? 
I  will  answer  the  question  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  gentleman,  by  stating  a  case  which  exists. 
By  an  ordinance  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1787, 
Congress  ordained  that  when  the  population 
within  the  limits  of  a  State  within  the  North- 
western Territory  should  amount  to  sixty  thou- 
sand sonis,  the  district  should  be  admitted  as  a 
member  of  the  Union.  Will  the  gentleman 
venture  to  doubt  as  to  this  case?  Would  he 
dare  to  tell  the  people  of  this  country  that 
Congress  had  the  power  to  disfranchise  them  ? 

The  law,  in  the  case  I  refer  to,  is  executory, 
though  the  event  upon  w^hich  it  is  to  take  effect 
is  limited  by  population,  and  not  by  time. 

But,  sir,  if  there  were  any  thing  in  the  prin- 
ciple, it  has  no  influence  upon  the  case  to  which 
it  has  been  applied.  A  law  has  created  the 
office  of  a  judge,  the  judge  has  been  appointed 
and  the  office  filled.  The  law  is  therefore  exe- 
cuted, and  upon  the  very  distinction  of  the 
gentleman,  cannot  be  repealed.  The  law,  fix- 
ing the  compensation^  is  executory,  and  so  is 
that  which  establishes  the  salary  of  the  Presi- 
dent, but  though  executory,  they  cannot  be  re- 
pealed. The  distinction,  therefore,  is  idle,  and 
weaves  the  question  upon  the  ground  of  the  re- 
peal being  permitted  or  prohibited  by  the  con- 
stitution. I  shall  now  advert,  sir,  to  an  argu- 
ment urged  with  great  force,  and  not  a  little 
triumph,  by  the  honorable  member  from  Vir- 
ginia.     This  argument    is  derived   from  the 


word  "  hold,"  in  the  expression,  the  judge  shall 
hold  his  office  during  good  behavior.  It  is  con- 
sidered as  correlative  to  tenure.  The  gentle- 
man remarks,  that  the  constitution  provides, 
that  the  President  shall  nominate  the  judge  to 
his  office,  and  w^hen  approved  by  the  Senate, 
shall  commission  him.  It  is  hence  inferred, 
that  as  the  President  nominates  and  commis- 
sions the  judge,  the  judge  holds  the  office  of  the 
President ;  and  that  when  the  constitution  pro- 
vides, that  the  tenure  of  the  office  shall  be  dur- 
ing good  behavior,  the  provision  applies  to  the 
President,  and  restrains  the  power,  which  oth- 
erwise would  result  in  consequence  of  the 
offices  being  holden  of  him,  to  remove  the  judges 
at  will.  This  is  an  argument,  sir,  which  I  should 
have  thought  that  honorable  member  would 
have  been  the  last  person  upon  this  floor  to 
have  adopted.  It  not  only  imputes  to  the 
President  royal  attributes,  but  prerogatives, 
derived  from  the  rude  doctrines  of  the  feudal 
law.  Does  the  gentleman  mean  to  contend, 
that  the  President  of  these  States,  like  the 
monarch  of  England,  is  the  fountain  of  honor, 
of  justice,  and  of  office  ?  Does  he  mean  to  con- 
tend, that  the  courts  are  the  President's  courts, 
and  the  judges  the  President's  judges?  Does 
he  mean  to  say,  sir,  that  the  chief  magistrate  is 
always  supposed  to  be  present  in  these  courts, 
and  that  the  judges  are  but  the  images  of  his 
justice?  To  serve  the  paltry  purposes  of  this 
ar^iment,  would  tlie  gentleman  be  willing  to 
intiise  into  our  constitution,  the  vital  spirit  of 
the  feudal  doctrines?  He  does  not  believe,  he 
cannot  believe,  that,  when  the  word  **  hold " 
was  employed,  any  reference  was  had  to  its 
feudal  import.  The  language  of  the  constitu^ 
tion  furnishes  no  support  to  this  feudal  argu- 
ment. These  officers  are  not  called  the  judges 
of  the  President,  but  the  Judges  of  the  United 
States.  They  are  a  branch  of  the  government 
equally  important,  and  designed  to  be  co-ordi- 
nate with  the  President.  If,  sir,  because  the 
President  nominates  to  office,  and  commissions, 
the  office  is  held  of  him ;  for  a  stronger  reason, 
where  by  patent  he  grants  lands  of  the  United 
States,  the  lands  are  held  of  him.  And  upon 
the  grantee's  dying  without  heirs,  the  lands 
would  escheat  not  to  the  United  States,  but  to 
the  President.  In  England,  the  tenure  of  lands 
and  offices  is  derived  from  the  same  principle. 
All  lands  are  held  mediately  or  immediately  of 
the  Crown,  because  they  are  supposed  to  have 
been  originally  acquired  from  the  personal  grant 
of  the  monarch.  It  is  the  same  of  office,  as  the 
king  is  supposed  to  be  the  source  of  all  offices. 
Having  the  power  to  grant,  he  has  a  right  to 
define  the  terms  of  the  grant.  These  terms 
constitute  the  tenure.  When  the  terms  fail, 
the  tenure  ceases,  and  the  object  of  the  grant 
reverts  to  the  grantor.  This  gentleman  has 
charged  others  with  monarchical  tendencies, 
but  never  have  I  before  witnessed  an  attempt^ 
so  bold  and  strong,  to  incorporate  in  our  con- 
stitution a  rank  monarchical  principle.  If,  sir, 
the  princii)le  of  our  constitution  on  this  subject 
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be  republican  and  not  monarchical,  and  the 
judges  hold  their  offices  of  the  United  States, 
and  not  of  the  President,  then  the  application 
of  his  argument  has  all  the  force  against  the 
gentleman,  which  he  designed  it  should  have 
against  his  adversaries.  For  if  the  office  be 
held  of  the  United  States,  and  the  tenure  of 
good  behavior  was  designed  to  restrain  the 
power  of  those  of  whom  the  office  was  holden, 
it  will  follow,  that  it  was  the  intention  to  re- 
btrain  the  power  of  the  United  States. 

We  have  been  told  by  an  honorable  gentle- 
man from  Virginia,  who  rose  early  in  the  de- 
bate, Mr.  Thompson,  that  the  principles  we 
advocated,  tended  to  establish  a  sinecure  sys- 
tem in  the  country.  Sir,  I  am  as  little  disposed 
to  be  accessory  to  the  establishment  of  such  a 
(pystem,  as  any  gentleman  on  this  floor.  But 
let  me  ask  how  this  system  is  to  be  produced? 
We  established  judicial  offices,  to  which  numer- 
ous and  important  duties  were  assigned.  A 
compensation  has  been  allowed  to  the  judges, 
which  no  one  will  say  is  immoderate,  or  dis- 
proportioned  to  the  service  to  be  rendered. 
These  gentlemen  first  abolish  the  duties  of  the 
offices,  then  call  the  judges  pensioners,  and 
afterwards  accuse  us  of  establishing  sinecures. 
There  are  no  pensioners  at  present;  if  there 
should  be  any,  tliey  will  be  the  creatures  of  this 
law.  I  have  ever  considered  it  as  a  sound  and 
moral  maxim,  that  no  one  should  avail  himself 
of  his  own  wrong.  It  is  a  maxim,  which  ought 
to  bo  equally  obligatory  upon  the  i)ublic  as 
upon  the  private  man.  In  the  j)resent  case, 
the  judge  offers  you  his  service.  You  cannot 
say  it  is  not  worth  the  money  you  pay  for  it. 
You  refuse  to  accept  the  service ;  and  after 
engaging  to  pay  him  while  lie  continued  to 
perform  the  service,  you  deny  him  his  compen- 
sation, because  he  neglects  to  render  services 
which  you  have  prevented  him  from  perform- 
ing. Was  injustice  ever  more  flagrant  ?  Surely, 
sir,  the  judges  are  innocent.  If  we  did  wrong, 
why  should  they  be  punished  and  disgraced  ? 
They  did  not  pasi^  the  obnoxious  law,  they  did 
not  create  the  offices,  they  had  no  participation 
in  the  guilty  business ;  but  they  were  invited 
upon  tlie  faith  of  government,  to  renounce  their 
private  professions,  to  relinquish  the  emolument 
of  other  employments,  and  to  enter  into  the 
service  of  the  United  States,  who  engaged  to 
retain  them  during  their  lives,  if  they  were 
guilty  of  no  misconduct.  They  have  behaved 
themselves  well,  unexceptionably  well,  when 
they  find  the  government  rescinding  the  con- 
tract made  with  them,  refusing  the  stipulated 
price  of  their  labor,  dismissing  them  from  ser- 
vice, and  in  order  to  cover  the  scandalous 
breach  of  faith,  stigmatizing  them  with  names 
which  may  render  them  odious  to  their  coun- 
trymen. Is  there  a  gentleman  on  the  floor  of 
this  House,  who  woiud  not  revolt  at  such  con- 
duct in  private  life  ?  Is  there  one  who  would 
feel  himself  justified,  after  employing  a  person 
for  a  certain  time,  and  agreeing  to  pay  a  certain 
e  >mpensation,  to  dismiss  the  party  from  the 


service  upon  any  caprice  which  altered  his 
views,  deny  him  the  stipulated  compensation, 
and  abuse  him  with  opprobrious  names,  for  ex- 
pecting the  benefit  of  the  engagement? 

A  bold  attempt  was  made  by  one  of  the  gen« 
tlemen  from  Virginia,  Mr.  Giles,  to  force  to  hii 
aid  the  Statute  of  13th  William  III.  I  call  it 
a  bold  attempt,  because  the  gentleman  w«9 
obliged  to  rely  upon  his  own  assertion  to  support 
the  ground  of  his  argument.  He  stated,  that 
the  clause  in  the  constitution  was  borrowed 
from  a  similar  provision  in  the  statute.  I  know 
nothing  about  the  fact,  but  I  will  allow  the 
gentleman  its  full  benefit.  In  England,  at  an 
earlier  period,  the  judges  held  their  commissions 
during  the  good  pleasure  of  the  monarch.  The 
Parliament  v^esired,  and  the  king  consented, 
that  the  royil  prerogative  should  be  restrained: 
that  the  offices  of  the  judges  should  not  depend 
on  the  will  of  the  Crown  alone,  but  upon  the 
joint  pleasure  of  the  Crown  and  of  Parliament 
The  king  consented  to  part  with  a  portion  of 
his  prerogative  by  relinquishing  his  power  to 
remove  the  judges  without  the  advice  of  his 
Parliament.  But,  by  an  exi)ress  clause  in  the 
statute,  he  retained  the  authority  to  remove 
them  by  the  advice  of  his  Parliament.  Suppose 
the  clause  had  been  omitted,  which  reserved 
the  right  to  remove  upon  the  address  of  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  the  statute  had 
been  worded  in  the  unqualified  language  of  our 
constitution,  that  the  judges  should  hold  their 
olfices  during  good  behavior,  would  not  the 
prerogative  of  removal  have  been  abolished 
altogether  ?  I  will  not  say  that  the  honorable 
member  has  been  peculiarly  unfortunate  in  the 
emi)loyment  of  this  argument,  because,  sir,  it 
ai)pears  to  me,  that  most  to  which  he  has  had 
recourse,  when  justly  considered,  have  operated 
against  the  cause  they  were  designed  to  sup- 
port. 

The  gentleman  tells  ns,  that  the  constitution- 
al provision  on  this  subject  was  taken  from  the 
statute  of  William.  Will  he  answer  me  this 
plain  question  ?  Why  do  we  find  omitted  in 
the  constitution,  that  part  of  the  statutory  pro- 
vision, which  allowed  the  judges  to  be  removed 
upon  the  address  of  the  two  branches  of  the 
legislature?  Does  he  suppose  that  the  clause 
was  not  observed  ?  Does  he  imagine  that  the 
provision  was  dropped  through  inadvertency? 
Will  he  impute  so  gross  a  neglect  to  an  instru- 
ment, every  sentence,  and  word,  and  comma, 
of  which,  he  has  told  us  was  so  maturely  con- 
sidered, and  so  warily  settled  ?  No,  sir,  it  is 
impossible ;  and  give  me  leave  to  say,  that  if 
this  part  of  the  constitution  were  taken  from 
the  statute,  (and  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
nmst  have  better  information  on  the  subject 
than  I  have,)  that  a  stronger  argument  could 
not  be  adduced,  to  show  that  it  was  the  inten 
tion  of  those  who  framed  the  constitution,  hj 
omitting  that  clause  in  the  statute  which  made 
the  judges  tenants  of  their  office  at  the  will  of 
Parliament,  to  improve  in  this  country  the  Eng- 
lish plan  of  judicature,  by  rendering  the  judges 
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independent  of  the  legislature.  And  I  shall 
Lave  occasion,  in  the  course  of  my  observations, 
to  show,  that  the  strongest  reasons  derived 
from  the  nature  of  our  government,  and  which 
do  not  apply  to  the  English  form,  require  the 
improvements  to  be  made. 

Upon  this  point,  sir,  we  may  borrow  a  few 
additional  rays  of  light  from  the  constitutions  of 
Pennsylvania,  of  Delaware,  and  of  some  other 
States.  In  those  States  it  has  been  thought,  that 
there  might  be  misconduct  on  the  part  of  a 
judge,  not  amounting  to  an  impeachable  offence, 
for  which  he  should  be  liable  to  be  removed. 
Their  constitutions,  therefore,  have  varied  from 
that  of  the  United  States,  and  rendered  their 
judges  liable  to  be  removed  upon  the  address 
of  two-thirds  of  each  branch  of  the  legislature. 
Does  it  not  strike  every  mind,  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  those  constitutions  to  have  judges 
independent  of  a  m^ority  of  each  branch  of  the 
legislature ;  and  I  apprehend,  also,  tliat  it  may 
be  fairly  inferred,  that  it  was  understood  in 
those  States,  when  their  constitutions  were 
formed,  that  even  two-thirds  of  each  branch  of 
the  legislature  would  not  have  the  power  to 
remove  a  judge,  whose  tenure  of  office  was 
during  good  behavior,  unless  the  power  was 
expressly  given  to  them  by  the  constitution.  I 
cannot  well  conceive  of  any  thing  more  absurd, 
in  an  instrument  designed  to  last  for  centuries 
and  to  bind  the  furious  passions  of  party,  than 
to  fortify  one  pass  to  judicial  independence,  and 
to  leave  another  tot^Jly  unguarded  against  the 
violence  of  legislative  power. 

It  has  been  urged,  by  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia,  that  our  admission,  that  Congress  has 
a  power  to  modify  the  office  of  a  judge,  leads  to 
the  conclusion,  that  they  have  the  power  to 
abolish  the  office;  because,  by  paring  away 
their  powers,  they  may  at  length  reduce  them 
to  a  shadow,  and  leave  them  as  humble  and  as 
contemptible  as  a  court  of  piepoudre.  The 
office  of  a  judge  consists  of  judicial  powers 
which  he  is  appointed  to  execute.  Every  law 
which  is  passed,  increases  or  diminishes  those 
powers,  and  so  far  modifies  the  office ;  nay,  it  is 
competent  for  the  legislature  to  prescribe  ad- 
ditional duties  or  to  dispense  with  unnecessary 
serrices,  which  are  connected  with  the  office  of 
judge.  But  this  power  has  its  bounds.  You 
may  modify  the  office  to  any  extent  which  does 
not  affect  the  independence  of  the  judge.  The 
iudge  is  to  hold  the  office  during  good  be- 
havior ;  now  modify  as  you  please,  so  that  you 
do  not  infringe  this  constitutional  provision. 

Do  you  ask  me  to  draw  a  line  and  say,  thus 
far  you  shall  go  and  no  further  ?  I  admit  no 
line  can  be  drawn.  It  is  an  affair  of  sound  and 
bona  fide  discretion.  Because  a  discretion  on 
the  subject  b  given  to  the  legislature,  to  argue 
upon  the  abuse  of  that  discretion,  is  adopting  a 
principle  subversive  of  all  legitimate  power. 

The  constitution  is  predicated  upon  tlie  exist- 
ence of  a  certain  degree  of  integrity  in  man. 
It  has  trusted  powers  liable  to  enormous  abuse, 
if  all  political  honesty  be  discarded.    The  legis- 


lature is  not  limited  in  tlie  amount  of  the  taxes 
which  they  have  a  right  to  impose,  nor  as  to 
the  objects  to  which  they  are  to  be  applied. 
Does  this  power  give  us  the  property  of  the 
country,  because  by  taxes  we  might  draw  it 
into  the  public  coffers,  and  then  cut  up  the 
treasury  and  divide  the  spoils  ?  Is  there  any 
power,  in  respect  to  which  a  precise  line  can  be 
drawn,  between  the  discreet  exercise  and  the 
abuse  of  it  ? 

I  can  only  say,  therefore,  on  this  subject,  that 
every  man  is  acquitted  to  his  own  conscience, 
who  bona  fide  does  not  intend,  and  who  sincere- 
ly does  not  believe,  that  by  the  law  which  he 
is  about  to  pass,  he  interferes  with  the  judges 
holding  their  offices  during  good  behavior. 

I  am  now  brought,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  take 
notice  of  some  remarks  which  fell  from  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia,  which  do  not  belong 
to  the  subject  before  us ;  but  are  of  sufficient 
importance  to  deserve  particular  attention.  He 
called  our  attention,  in  a  very  impressive  man- 
ner, to  the  state  of  parties  in  this  House,  at  the 
time  when  the  act  of  the  last  session  passed. 
Ho  describes  us  in  a  state  of  blind  paroxysm, 
incapable  of  discerning  the  nature  or  tendency 
of  the  measures  we  were  pursuing ;  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  House  were  struggling  to  counter- 
act the  expression  of  the  public  will,  in  relation 
to  the  person  who  was  to  be  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  country. 

I  did  suppose,  sir,  that  this  business  was  at 
an  end ;  and  I  did  imagine,  that  as  gentlemen 
had  accomplished  their  object,  they  would  have 
been  satisfied.  But  as  the  subject  is  again  re- 
newed, we  must  be  allowed  to  justify  our  con- 
duct. I  know  not  what  the  gentleman  calls  an 
expression  of  the  public  will.  There  were  two 
candidates  for  tlie  office  of  President,  who  were 
presented  to  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
equal  suffrages.  The  constitution  gave  us  the 
right  and  made  it  our  duty  to  elect  that  one  of 
the  two,  whom  we  thought  preferable.  A  pub- 
lic man  is  to  notice  tlie  public  will  as  constitu- 
tionally expressed.  The  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia, and  many  others,  may  have  had  their 
preference ;  but  that  preference  of  the  public 
will  did  not  appear  by  its  constitutional  ex- 
pression. Sir,  1  am  not  certain  that  either  of 
those  candidates  had  a  majority  of  the  country 
in  his  favor.  Excluding  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  the  country  was  equally  divided.  We 
know  that  parties  in  that  State  were  nearly 
equally  balanced,  and  the  claims  of  both  the 
candidates  were  supported  by  no  other  scrutiny 
into  the  public  will,  than  our  official  return  of 
votes.  Those  votes  are  very  imperfect  evidence 
of  the  true  will  of  a  majority  of  the  nation. 
They  resulted  from  political  intrigue,  and  arti- 
ficial arrangement. 

When  we  look  at  the  votes,  we  must  suppose 
that  every  man  in  Virginia  voted  the  same  way. 
These  votes  are  received  as  a  correct  expression 
of  the  public  will.  And  yet  we  know,  that  if 
the  votes  of  that  State  were  apportioned  accord- 
ing to  the  several  voices  of  the  people,  that  at 
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least  seven  out  of  twenty-one  wonld  have  been 
opposed  to  the  successful  candidates.  It  was 
the  suppression  of  tlie  will  of  one-third  of  Vir- 
ginia, which  enables  gentlemen  now  to  say, 
that  the  present  chief  magistrate  is  the  man  of 
the  people.  I  consider  that  as  the  public  will, 
which  is  expressed  by  constitutional  organs. 
To  that  will  I  bow  and  submit.  The  public 
will,  thus  manifested,  gave  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  the  choice  of  the  two  men  for 
President.  Neither  of  them  was  the  man  whom 
1  wished  to  make  President :  but  my  election  was 
confined  by  the  constitution  to  one  of  the  two,  and 
I  gave  my  vote  to  the  one  whom  I  thought  was 
the  greater  and  better  man.  That  vote  I  re- 
peated, and  in  that  vote  I  should  have  persisted, 
had  I  not  been  driven  from  it  by  imperious  ne- 
cessity. The  prospect  ceased  of  the  vote  being 
effectual,  and  the  alternative  only  remained  of 
taking  one  man  for  President,  or  having  no 
President  at  all.  I  chose,  as  I  then  thought, 
the  lesser  evil. 

From  the  scene  in  this  House,  the  gentleman 
carried  us  to  one  in  the  Senate.  I  should  blush, 
sir,  for  the  honor  of  the  country,  could  I  sup- 
pose that  the  law,  designed  to  be  repealed, 
owed  its  support  in  that  body  to  the  motives 
which  have  been  indicated.  The  charge  de- 
signed to  be  conveyed,  not  only  deeply  impli- 
cates the  integrity  of  individuals  of  the  Senate, 
but  of  the  i)erson  who  was  then  the  chief 
magistrate.  The  gentleman,  going  beyond  all 
precedent,  has  mentioned  the  names  of  mem- 
bers of  that  body,  to  whom  commissions  issued 
for  otRces  not  created  by  the  bill  before  them, 
but  which  that  bill,  by  the  promotions  it  afford- 
ed, was  likely  to  render  vacant.  lie  has  con- 
sidered the  scandal  of  the  transaction  as 
aggravated  by  the  issuing  of  commissions  for 
olhces  not  actually  vacant,  upon  the  bare  pre- 
sumption that  they  would  become  vacant  by 
the  incumbents  accepting  commissions  for 
higher  offices  which  were  Issued  in  their  favor. 
The  gentleman  has  particularly  dwelt  upon  the 
indecent  appearance  of  the  business,  from  two 
commissions  being  held  by  different  persons  at 
the  same  time  for  the  same  office. 

I  beg  that  it  will  be  understood  that  I  mean 
to  give  no  opinion  as  to  the  regularity  of  grant- 
ing a  commission  for  a  judicial  office,  upon  the 
probability  of  a  vacancy  before  it  is  actually 
vacant :  but  I  shall  be  allowed  to  say,  that  so  much 
doabt  attends  the  point,  that  an  innocent  mis- 
take might  bo  made  on  the  subject.  I  believe, 
sir,  it  has  been  the  practice  to  consider  the  ac- 
ceptance of  an  office  as  relating  to  the  date  of 
the  commission.  The  officer  is  allowed  his 
salary  from  that  date,  upon  the  principle  that 
the  commission  is  a  grant  of  the  office,  and  the 
title  commences  with  the  date  of  the  grant. 
This  principle  is  certainly  liable  to  abuse,  but 
where  there  was  a  suspicion  of  abuse,  I  presume 
the  government  would  depart  from  it.  Admit- 
ting the  office  to  pass  by  the  commission,  and 
the  accej)tance  to  relate  to  its  date,  it  then  does 
not  ai)pear  very  incorrect,  in  the  case  of  a  com- 


mission for  the  office  of  a  circuit  judge,  granted 
to  a  district  judge,  as  the  acceptance  of  the 
commission  for  the  former  office  relates  to  the 
date  of  the  commission,  to  consider  the  latter 
office  as  vacant  from  the  same  time.  The  offices 
are  incompatible.  You  cannot  suppose  the  same 
person  in  both  offices  at  the  same  time.  From 
the  moment,  therefore,  that  you  consider  the 
office  of  circuit  judge  as  filled  by  a  person  who 
holds  the  commission  of  district  judge,  you 
must  consider  the  office  of  district  judge  as  va- 
cated. The  grant  is  contingent.  If  the  con- 
tingency happen,  the  office  vests  from  the  date 
of  the  commission ;  if  the  contingency  does  not 
happen,  the  grant  is  void.  If  this  reasoning  be 
sound,  it  was  not  irregular,  in  the  lato  adminis- 
tration, Lfter  granting  a  commission  to  a  district 
judge,  for  the  place  of  a  circuit  judge,  to  make 
a  grant  of  the  office  of  the  district  judge,  upon 
the  contingency  of  his  accepting  the  office  of 
circuit  judge. 

I  now  return,  sir,  to  that  point  of  the  charge 
which  Avas  personal  in  its  nature,  and  of  infi- 
nitely the  most  serious  import.  It  is  a  charge 
as  to  which  we  can  only  ask,  is  it  true  ?  If  it 
be  true,  it  cannot  be  excused ;  it  cannot  be  pal- 
liated ;  it  is  vile,  profligate  corruption,  which 
every  honest  mind  will  execrate.  But,  sir,  we 
are  not  to  condemn,  till  we  have  evidence  of  the 
fact.  If  the  offence  be  serious,  the  proof  ought 
to  be  plenary.  I  will  consider  the  evidence  of 
the  fact  upon  which  the  honorable  member  has 
relied,  and  I  will  show  him  by  the  application 
of  it  to  a  stronger  case,  that  it  is  of  a  nature  to 
prove  nothing. 

Let  me  first  state  the  principal  case.  Two 
gentlemen  of  the  Senate,  Mr.  Read,  of  South 
Carolina,  and  Mr.  Green,  of  Rhode  Island,  who 
voted  in  favor  of  the  law  of  last  session,  eadi 
received  an  appointment  to  the  place  of  district 
judge,  which  was  designed  to  be  vacated  by  the 
promotion  of  the  district  judge  to  the  office  of 
circuit  judge.  The  gentleman  conveyed  to  us 
a  distinct  impression  of  his  opinion,  that  there 
was  an  understanding  between  these  gentlemen 
and  the  President,  and  that  the  offices  were  the 
promised  price  of  their  votes. 

I  presume,  sir,  the  gentleman  will  have  more 
charity  in  the  case  which  I  am  about  to  men- 
tion, and  he  will  for  once  admit  that  public 
men  ought  not  to  be  condemned  upon  loose 
conclusions  drawn  from  equivocal  presumptions. 

The  case,  sir,  to  which  I  refer,  carries  me 
once  more  to  the  scene  of  the  presidential  elec- 
tion. I  should  not  have  introduced  it  into  this 
debate,  had  it  not  been  called  up  by  the  honor- 
able member  from  Virginia.  In  that  scene  1 
had  my  part ;  it  was  a  part  not  barren  of  inci- 
dent, and  whicli  has  left  an  impression  which 
cannot  easily  depart  from  my  recollection.  1 
know  who  were  rendered  important  characters^ 
either  from  the  possession  of  personal  means, 
or  from  the  accident  of  political  situation.  And 
now,  sir,  let  me  ask  the  honorable  member  what 
his  reflections  and  belief  will  be,  when  he  ob- 
serves, that  every  man,  on  whose  vote  the  event 
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tlie  election  hung,  has  since  been  distinguished 
presidential  favor.  I  fear,  sir,  I  shall  violate 
)  decornm  of  parliamentary  proceeding,  in 
»  mentioning  of  names ;  but  I  hope  the  ex- 
iple  which  has  been  set  me  will  be  admitted 
an  excuse.  Mr.  Charles  Pinckney,  of  South 
.rolina,  was  not  a  member  of  the  House,  but 
was  one  of  the  most  active,  efficient  and 
ccessful  promoters  of  the  election  of  the 
esent  chief  magistrate.  It  was  well  ascer- 
Bed  that  the  votes  of  South  Carolina  were  to 
m  the  equal  balance  of  the  scales.  The  zeal 
d  industry  of  Mr.  Pinckney  had  no  bounds. 
le  doubtful  politics  of  South  Carolina  were 
cided,  and  her  votes  cast  into  the  scale  of  Mr. 
flferson.  Mr.  Pinckney  has  since  been  ap- 
inted  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of 
adrid ;  an  appointment  as  high  and  honorable 
any  within  the  gift  of  the  executive.  I  will 
•t  deny  that  this  preferment  is  the  reward  of 
lents  and  services,  although,  sir,  I  have  never 
t  heard  of  the  talents  or  services  of  Mr. 
larles  Pinckney.  In  the  House  of  Represen- 
dves  I  know  what  was  the  value  of  the  vote 
Mr.  Claiborne,  of  Tennessee.  The  vote  of  a 
ate  was  in  his  hands.  Mr.  Claiborne  has 
ice  been  raised  to  the  high  dignity  of  gover- 
>r  of  the  Mississippi  Territory.  I  know  how 
eat  and  how  greatly  felt,  was  the  importance 
'  the  vote  of  Mr.  Linn,  of  New  Jersey.  The 
{legation  of  the  State  consists  of  five  meni- 
srs.  Two  of  the  delegation  were  decidedly  for 
r.  Jefferson ;  two  were  decidedly  for  Mr. 
arr.  Mr.  Linn  was  considered  as  inclining  to 
le  side,  but  still  doubtful.  Both  parties  looked 

>  to  him  for  the  vote  of  New  Jersey.  He 
&ve  it  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  Mr.  Linn  has  since 
id  the  profitable  office  of  supervisor  of  his 
strict  conferred  upon  him.  Mr.  Lyon,  of 
ermont,  was  in  this  instance  an  important 
an.  He  neutralized  the  vote  of  Vermont.  His 
)S6nce  alone  would  have  given  the  vote  of  a 
Date  to  Mr.  Burr.  It  was  too  much  to  give  an 
fice  to  Mr.  Lyon ;  his  character  was  low.  But 
T.  Lyon's  son  has  been  handsomely  provided 
ir  in  one  of  the  executive  offices.    I  shall  add 

>  the  catalogue  but  the  name  of  one  more 
sntleman,  Mr.  Edward  Livingston,  of  New 
ork.  I  knew  well,  full  well  I  knew  the  con- 
»quence  of  this  gentleman.  His  means  were 
[)t  limited  to  his  own  vote ;  nay,  I  always  con- 
dered  more  than  the  vote  of  New  York  within 
is  power.  Mr.  Livingston  has  been  made  the 
ttomey  for  the  district  of  New  York:  the 
>ad  of  preferment  has  been  opened  to  him, 
dd  his  brother  has  been  raised  to  the  dis- 
nguished  place  of  minister  plenipotentiary  to 
le  French  Republic. 

This  catalo^e  might  be  swelled  to  a  much 
reater  magnitude ;  but  I  fear,  Mr.  Chairman, 
rere  I  to  proceed  further,  it  might  be  supposed, 
tiAt  I  myself  harbored  the  uncharitable  sus- 
icions  of  the  integrity  of  the  chief  magistrate, 
nd  of  the  purity  of  the  gentlemen  whom  he 
tiought  proper  to  promote,  which  it  is  my  de- 
ign alone  to  banish  from  the  mind  of  the  hon- 


orable member  from  Virginia.  It  would  be 
doing  me  great  injustice  to  suppose,  that  I  have 
the  smallest  desire,  or  have  had  the  remotest 
intention  to  tarnish  the  fame  of  the  present 
chief  magistrate ;  or  of  any  of  the  honorable 
gentlemen  who  have  been  the  objects  of  his 
favor,  by  the  statement  which  I  have  made ; 
my  motive  is  of  an  opposite  nature.  The  lat« 
President  appointed  gentlemen  to  office  to 
whom  he  owed  no  personal  obligations,  but 
who  only  supported  what  has  been  considered 
as  a  favorite  measure.  This  has  been  assimied 
as  a  sufficient  ground,  not  only  of  suspicion,  but 
of  condemnation.  The  present  executive,  leav- 
ing scarcely  an  exception,  has  appointed  to 
office,  or  has  by  accident  indirectly  gratified 
every  man  who  had  any  distinguished  means  in 
the  competition  for  the  presidential  office,  of 
deciding  the  election  in  his  favor.  Yet,  sir,  all 
this  furnishes  too  feeble  a  presumption  to  war- 
rant me  to  express  a  suspicion  of  the  integrity 
of  a  great  officer,  or  of  the  probity  of  honorable 
men,  in  the  discharge  of  the  high  functions 
which  they  had  derived  from  the  confidence 
of  their  country.  I  am  sure,  sir,  in  this  case, 
the  honorable  member  from  Virginia  is  as  ex- 
empt from  any  suspicion  as  myself.  And  I 
shdl  have  accomplished  my  whole  object,  if  I 
induce  that  honorable  member,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  who  entertain  his  sus- 
picions as  to  the  conduct  of  the  late  executive, 
to  review  the  ground  of  those  suspicions,  and 
to  consider,  that,  in  a  case  furnishing  much 
stronger  ground  for  the  presumption  of  crim- 
inality, they  have  an  unshaken  belief,  an  un- 
broken confidence,  in  the  purity  and  fairness 
of  the  executive  conduct. 

I  return  again  to  the  subject  before  the  com- 
mittee, from  the  unpleasant  digression  to  which 
I  was  forced  to  submit,  in  order  to  Te\^\  insin- 
uations which  were  calculated  to  have  the 
worst  effect,  as  well  abroad  as  within  the  walls 
of  this  House.  I  shall  now  cursorily  advert  to 
some  arguments  of  minor  importance,  which 
are  supposed  to  have  some  weight  by  gentle- 
men on  the  other  side.  It  is  said,  that  if  tlie 
courts  are  sanctuaries,  and  the  judges  cannot 
be  removed  by  law,  it  would  be  in  the  power 
of  a  party  to  create  a  host  of  them,  to  live  as 
pensioners  on  the  country.  This  argument  is 
predicated  upon  an  extreme  abuse  of  power, 
which  can  never  fairly  be  urged  to  restrain  the 
legitimate  exercise  of  it :  as  well  might  it  b€ 
urged,  that  a  subsequent  Congress  had  a  righ< 
to  reduce  the  salary  of  a  judge,  or  of  the  Presi- 
dent, fixed  by  a  former  Congress ;  because,  it 
the  right  did  not  exist,  one  Congress  might 
confer  a  salary  of  five  hundred  thousand,  or  a 
million  of  dollars,  to  the  impoverishment  of  the 
country.  It  will  be  time  enough  to  decide  upon 
those  extreme  cases,  when  they  occur.  We 
are  told,  that  the  doctrine  we  contend  for,  ena- 
bles one  legislature  to  derogate  from  the  power 
of  another.  That  it  attributes  to  a  former  a 
power  which  it  denies  to  a  subsequent  legisla- 
ture. 
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This  is  not  correct.    Wo  admit,  that  this  Con- 
gress possesses  all  the  power  possessed  hv  tlie 
last  Congress.     That  Congress  had  a  power  to 
establisli  courts;   so  has  the  present.     That 
Congress  had  not,  nor  did  it  claim  the  power 
to  abolish  the  office  of  a  judge  while  it  was 
filled.    Though  they  thought  five  judges,  under 
the  new  system,  sufficient  to  constitute  the 
Supreme  Court,  they  did  not  attempt  to  touch 
the  office  of  either  of  the  six  judges.    Though 
they  considered  it  more  convenient  to  have 
circuit  judges  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  than 
district  judges,  they  did  not  lay  their  hands 
upon  the  offices  of  the  six  judges.     "NVe,  there- 
fore, deny  no  power  to  this  Congress  which 
was  not  denied  to  the  last.   An  honorable  mem- 
ber from  Virginia  seriously  expressed  his  alann, 
lest  the  principles  wo  contended  for  should  in- 
troduce into  the  country  a  privileged  order  of 
men.    The  idea  of  the  gentleman  supi>08es,  that 
every  office  not  at  will,  establishes  a  privileged 
order.     The  judges  have  their  offices  for  one 
term;  the  President,  the  Senators,  and  mem- 
bers of  this  House,  for  different  terms.     While 
these  terms  endure,  there  is  a  privilege  to  hold 
the  places,  and  no  power  exists  to  remove.     If 
this  be  what  the  gentleman  means  by  a  privi- 
leged order,  and  he  agrees,  that  the  President, 
the  Senators,  and  the  members  of  this  House, 
belong  to  privileged  orders,  I  shall  give  myself 
no  trouble  to  deny,  that  the  judges  fall  under 
the  same  description;  and  I  believe  that  the 
gentleman  will  find  it  difficult  to  show,  that  in 
any  other  maimer  they  are  privileged.     I  did 
not  suppose,  that  this  argument  was  so  much 
addressed  to  the  understandings  of  gentlemen 
upon  this  floor,  as  to  the  prejudices  and  pas- 
sions of  people  out  of  doors. 

It  was  urged  with  some  impression,  by  the 
honorable  member  from  Virginia,  to  whom  I 
last  referred,  that  the  position,  that  the  office 
of  a  judge  might  be  taken  from  him  by  law, 
was  not  a  new  doctrine.  That  it  was  estab- 
lished by  the  very  act  now  designed  to  be  re- 
pealed, which  was  described,  in  glowing  lan- 
guage, to  have  inflicted  a  gaping  wound  on  the 
constitution,  and  to  have  stained,  with  its  blood, 
the  pages  of  our  statute  book.  It  shall  be  my 
task,  sir,  to  close  this  gaping  wound,  and  to 
wash  from  the  pages  of  our  statute  book  the 
blood  with  which  they  were  stained.  It  will 
be  an  easy  task  to  show  to  you  the  constitution 
without  a  wound,  and  the  statute  book  without 
a  stain. 

It  is,  sir,  the  twenty-seventh  section  of  the  bill 
of  the  last  session,  which  the  honorable  mem- 
ber considers  as  having  inflicted  the  ghastly 
wound  on  the  constitution,  of  which  he  has  so 
feelingly  spoken.  That  section  abolishes  the 
ancient  circuit  courts.  But,  sir,  have  we  con- 
tended, or  has  the  gentleman  shown,  that  the 
constitution  prohibits  the  abolition  of  a  court, 

when  you  do  not  materially  affect,  or  in  any 
degree  impair  the  independence  of  a  judge? 

A  court  is  nothing  more  than  a  place  where  a 
judge  is  directed  to  discharge  certain  duties. 


There  is  no  doubt  yon  may  erect  a  new  conrt 
and  direct  it  to  be  holden  by  the  judges  of  the 
Supreme  or  of  the  District  Courts.  And  if  it 
should  afterwards  be  your  pleasure  to  abolish 
that  court,  it  cannot  be  said,  that  yon  destroy 
the  offices  of  the  judges  by  whom  it  was  ap- 
pointed that  the  courts  should  be  holden. 

Thus  it  was  directed  by  the  original  judicial 
law,  that  a  circuit  court  should  be  holden  at 
Yorktown,   in    the  district  of  Pennsylvania. 
This  court  was  afterwards  abolished,  but  itwaa 
never  imagined  that  the  office  of  any  judge  was 
aflected.    Let  me  suppose  that  a  State  is  divid- 
ed into  two  districts,  and  district  courts  estab- 
lished in  eacli,  but  that  one  judge  is  appointed 
by  law  to  discharge  the  judicial  duties  in  both 
courts.    The  arrjmgement  is  afterwards  found 
inconvenient,  and  one  of  the  courts  is  abolished. 
In  this  case,  will  it  be  said,  that  the  office  of 
the  judge  is  destroyed,  or  his  independence 
afl*ected?      The  error  into  which  gentlemen 
have  fallen  on  this  subject,  has  ■  arisen  from     ■■ 
their  taking  for  granted  what  they  have  not     | 
attempted  to  prove,  and  what  cannot  be  sup- 
ported, that  the  office  of  a  judge  and  any  court 
in  which  he  officiates,  are  the  same  thing.    It 
is  most  clear,  tiiat  a  judge  may  be  authorized 
and  directed  to  perform  duties  in  several  courts, 
and  that  the  discharging  liim  from  the  per- 
formance of  duty  in  one  of  those  courts,  cannot 
be  deemed  an  infringement  of  his  office.    The 
case  of  the  late  circuit  courts  as  plainly  illns- 
trates  the  argument,  and  as  conclusively  demon- 
strates its  correctness,  as  any  case  which  can  be 
put.    There  were  nut  nominally  any  judges  of 
the  circuit  court.    The  court  was  directed  to 
be  holden  by  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  and 
of  the  District  Courts.     The  judges  of  these 
two  courts  were  associated  and  directed  to  per- 
form certain  duties :  when  associated,  and  in 
the  performance  of  those  duties,  they  were  de- 
nominated the  circuit  court.     This  court  is 
abolished;   tlie  only  consequence  is,  that  the 
judges  of  the  Supreme  and  District  Courts  are 
discharged  from  the  performance  of  the  joint 
duties  which  were  previously  imposed  upon 
them.    But  is  the  office  of  one  judge  of  the 
Supreme  or  of  the  District  Courts  infringed? 
Can  any  judge  say,  in  consequence  of  the  abo 
lition  of  the  circuit  courts,  I  no  longer  hold  my 
office  during  good  behavior?    On  this  point  it 
was  furtlier  alleged  by  the  same  honorable 
member,  that  the  law  of  the  last  session  inflict- 
ed another  wound  on  the  constitution,  by  abol- 
ishing the  district  courts  of  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee.   The  gentleman  was  here  deceived  by 
the  same  fallacy  which  misled  him  on  the  sub* 
ject  of  the  circuit  courts.    If  he  will  g^ve  him- 
self the  trouble  of  carefully  reviewing  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law,  he  will  discern  the  seduloui 
attention  of  the  legislature  to  avoid  the  infringe- 
ment of  the  offices  of  those  judges.    I  believe 
the  gentleman  went  so  far  as  to  charge  ns  with 
appointing  by  law  those  judges  to  new  officer 
The  law  referred  to,  establishes  a  circuit 
comprehending  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  the 
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district  of  Oliio. .  The  duties  of  the  court  of  this 
circuit,  are  directed  to  be  performed  by  a  cir- 
cuit judge  and  the  two  district  judges  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee.  Surely  it  is  competent 
for  the  legislature  to  create  a  court,  and  to  di- 
rect that  it  shall  be  holden  by  any  of  the  exist- 
ing judges.  If  the  legislature  had  done  with 
respect  to  all  the  district  judges,  what  they 
have  done  with  respect  to  tliose  of  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee,  I  am  quite  certain  that  the  pres- 
ent objection  would  have  appeared  entirely 
groundless.  Had  they  directed  that  all  the  cir- 
cuit courts  should  be  held  by  tlie  respective 
judges  within  the  circuits,  gentlemen  would 
have  clearly  seen,  that  this  was  only  an  impo- 
sition of  a  new  duty,  and  not  an  appouAvaent 
to  a  new  office. 

It  will  be  recollected  that,  under  the  old  es- 
tablishment, the  district  judges  of  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee,  were  invested  generally  with 
the  powers  of  the  circuit  judges.  The  ancient 
powerg  of  those  judges  are  scarcely  varied  by 
the  late  law,  and  the  amount  of  the  change  is, 
that  they  are  directed  to  exercise  those  powers 
in  a  court  formerly  called  a  district,  but  now  a 
circuit  court,  and  at  other  places  than  those  to 
which  they  were  formerly  confined.  But  the 
district  judge  nominally  remains;  his  office 
both  nominally  and  substantially  exists,  and  ho 
holds  it  now  as  he  did  before,  during  good  be- 
havior. I  will  refer  gentlemen  to  different  pro- 
visions in  the  late  law,  which  will  show  beyond 
denial,  that  the  legislature  carefully  and  point- 
edly avoided  the  act  of  abolishing  the  offices 
of  those  judges. 

The  seventh  section  of  the  law  provides,  that 
the  court  of  the  sixth  circuit  shall  be  composed 
of  a  circuit  judge,  *'and  the  judges  of  the  dis- 
trict courts  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee."  It  is 
afterwards  declared,  in  the  same  section,  "  that 
there  shall  be  appointed  in  the  sixth  circuit,  a 
Judge  of  the  United  States,  to  be  called  a  cir- 
cuit judge,  who,  together  with  the  district 
Judges  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  shall  hold 
the  circuit  courts  hereby  directed  to  be  liolden 
within  the  same  circuit."  And  finally,  in  the 
same  section,  it  is  provided,  ^Hhat  whenever 
the  office  of  district  judge  in  the  districts  of 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee  respectively,  shall  be- 
come vacant,  such  vacancies  shall  respectively 
be  supplied  by  the  appointment  of  two  addi- 
tional drcuit  judges  in  the  said  circuit,  who, 
together  with  the  circuit  judge  first  aforesaid, 
shall  compose  the  circuit  court  of  the  said  cir- 
cuit." When  the  express  language  of  the  law 
affirms  the  existence  of  the  office  and  of  the 
officer,  by  providing  for  the  contingency  of  the 
officer  ceasing  to  fill  the  office,  with  what  face 
can  gentlemen  contend  that  the  office  is  abol- 
ished ?  They  who  are  not  satisfied  upon  this 
point,  I  despair  of  convincing  upon  any  other. 

Upon  the  main  question,  whether  the  iudges 
hold  their  offices  at  the  will  of  the  legislature, 
an  argument  of  great  weight,  and  according  to 
iny  humble  judgment,  of  irresistible  force,  still 
remains. 


The  legislative  power  of  the  government  is 
not  absolute  but  limited.  If  it  be  doubtful 
whether  the  legislature  can  do  what  the  con- 
stitution does  not  explicitly  authorize;-  yet 
there  can  be  no  question,  that  they  cannot  do 
what  the  constitution  expressly  prohibits.  To 
maintain,  therefore,  the  constitution,  the  judges 
are  a  check  upon  the  legislature.  The  doctrine 
I  know  is  denied,  and  it  is,  therefore,  incum- 
bent upon  me  to  show  that  it  is  sound. 

It  was  once  thought  by  gentlemen,  who  now 
deny  the  principle,  that  the  safety  of  the  citizen 
and  of  the  States,  rested  upon  the  power  of  the 
judges  to  declare  an  unconstitutional  law  void. 
How  vain  is  a  paper  restriction  if  it  confers 
neither  power  nor  right.  Of  what  importance 
is  it  to  say.  Congress  are  prohibited  from  doing 
certain  acts,  if  no  legitimate  authority  exists  in 
the  country  to  decide  whether  an  act  done  is  a 
prohibited  act?  Do  gentlemen  perceive  the 
consequences  which  would  follow  from  estab- 
lishing the  principle,  that  Congress  have  the 
exclusive  right  to  decide  upon  their  owti  pow- 
ers? This  principle  admitted,  does  any  con- 
stitution remain  ?  Does  not  the  power  of  the 
legislature  become  absolute  and  omnipotent? 
Can  you  talk  to  them  of  transgressing  their 
powers,  when  no  one  has  a  right  to  judge  of 
those  powers  but  themselves  ?  They  do  what 
is  not  authorized,  they  do  what  is  inhibited, 
nay,  at  every  step,  they  trample  the  constitu- 
tion under  foot ;  yet  their  acts  are  lawful  and 
binding,  and  it  is  treason  to  resist  them.  How 
ill,  sir,  do  the  doctrines  and  professions  of  these 
gentlemen  agree.  They  tell  us  they  are  friendly 
to  the  existence  of  the  States ;  that  they  are 
the  friends  of  federative,  but  the  enemies  of  a 
consolidated  general  government,  and  yet,  sir, 
to  accomplish  a  paltry  object,  they  are  willing 
to  settle  a  principle  which,  beyond  all  doubt, 
would  eventually  plant  a  consolidated  govern- 
ment, with  unlimited  power,  upon  the  ruins  of 
the  State  governments. 

Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  contend, 
that  there  is  a  practical  restraint  upon  a  politi- 
cal body,  who  are  answerable  to  none  but 
themselves  for  the  violation  of  the  restraint, 
and  who  can  derive,  from  the  very  act  of  vio- 
lation, undeniable  justification  of  their  conduct 

If,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  mean  to  have  a  con- 
stitution, you  must  discover  a  power  to  which 
the  acknowledged  right  is  attached  of  pro- 
nouncing the  invalidity  of  the  acts  of  the  legis- 
lature, which  contravened  the  instrument. 

Does  the  power  reside  in  the  States  ?  Has 
the  legislature  of  a  State  a  right  to  declare  an 
act  of  Congress  void  ?  This  would  ])e  erring 
upon  the  opposite  extreme.  It  would  be  pla- 
cing the  General  Government  at  the  feet  of  the 
State  Governments.  It  would  be  allowing  one 
member  of  the  Union  to  control  all  the  rest. 
It  would  inevitably  lead  to  civil  dissension  and 
a  dissolution  of  the  general  government  Will 
it  be  pretended,  that  the  State  Courts  have  the 
exclusive  right  of  deciding  upon  the  validity  of 
our  laws  ? 
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I  admit  they  have  the  right  to  declare  an 
act  of  Congress  void.  But  this  right  thej  enjoy 
in  practice,  and  it  ever  essentially  must  exist, 
subject  to  the  revision  and  control  of  the  Courts 
of  the  Unitod  States.  If  the  State  Courts  de- 
finitely possessed  the  right  of  declaring  the 
invalidity  of  the  laws  of  tliis  government,  it 
would  bring  us  in  subjection  to  the  States. 
The  judges  of  those  courts,  being  bound  by  the 
laws  of  the  State,  if  a  State  declared  an  act  of 
Congress  unconstitutional,  the  law  of  the  State 
would  oblige  its  courts  to  determine  the  law 
invalid.  This  i>rinciplo  would  also  destroy  the 
uniformity  of  obligation  upon  all  the  States, 
which  should  attend  every  law  of  this  govern- 
ment. If  a  law  were  declared  void  in  one  State, 
it  would  exempt  the  citizens  of  that  State  from 
its  operation,  whilst  obedience  was  yielded  to 
it  in  the  other  States.  I  go  further,  and  say, 
if  the  States  or  State  Courts  liad  a  final  power 
of  annulling  the  acts  of  this  government,  its 
miserable  and  i>recarious  existence  would  not 
be  worth  the  trouble  of  a  moment  to  preserve. 
It  would  endure  but  a  short  time,  as  a  subject 
of  derision,  and  wasting  into  an  empty  shadow, 
would  quickly  vanish  from  our  sight. 

Let  me  now  a«k,  if  the  j)ower  to  decide  upon 
the  validity  of  our  laws  resides  with  the  people. 
Gentlemen  cannot  deny  this  right  to  the  people. 
I  admit  they  possess  it.  But  if,  at  the  same 
time,  it  does  not  belong  to  the  courts  of  the 
United  States,  where  does  it  lead  the  people  ? 
It  leads  them  to  the  gallows.  Let  us  suppose 
that  Congress,  forgettul  of  the  limits  of  their 
authority,  pass  an  unconstitutional  law.  They 
lay  a  direct  tax  upon  one  State  and  impose  none 
upon  the  others.  The  people  of  the  State 
taxed,  contest  the  validity  of  the  law.  They 
forcibly  resist  its  execution.  They  are  brought 
by  the  executive  authority  before  the  courts 
ui)on  charges  of  treason.  The  law  is  unconsti- 
tutional, the  people  have  done  right,  but  the 
court  are  bound  by  the  law,  and  obliged  to  pro- 
nounce upon  them  the  sentence  which  it  in- 
flicts. Deny  to  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
the  power  of  judging  upon  the  constitutionality 
of  our  laws,  and  it  is  vain  to  talk  of  its  existing 
elsewhere.  The  infractors  of  the  laws  are 
brought  before  these  courts,  and  if  the  courts 
are  imiJieitly  bound,  the  invalidity  of  the  laws 
can  bo  no  defence.  There  is,  however,  Mr. 
Chairman,  still  a  stronger  ground  of  argument 
upon  this  subject.  I  shall  select  one  or  two 
cases  to  illustrate  it.  Congress  are  prohibited 
from  passing  a  bill  of  attainder ;  it  is  also  de- 
clared in  the  Constitution,  that  '*  no  attainder  of 
treason  shall  work  corruption  of  blood  or 
forfeiture,  exce[>t  during  the  life  of  the  party 
atUiinted."  Let  us  suppose  tliat  Congress  pass 
a  bill  of  attainder,  or  they  enact,  that  any  one 
attainted  of  treason  shall  forfeit,  to  the  use  of 
the  United  States,  all  the  estate  which  he  held 
in  any  lands  or  tenements. 

The  party  attainted  is  seized  and  brought  be- 
Ibre  a  federal  court,  and  an  award  of  execution 
passed  against  him.    lie  opens  the  constitution 


and  points  to  this  line,  "  no  bill  of  attainder  or 
ex  post  facto  law  shall  be  passed."  The  attomej 
for  the  United  States  reads  the  bill  of  attainder. 

The  court  are  bound  to  decide,  but  they  have 
only  the  alternative  of  pronouncing  the  law  or 
the  constitution  invalid.  It  is  left  to  them  only 
to  say  that  the  law  vacates  the  constitution,  or 
the  constitution  avoids  the  law.  So,  in  the 
other  case  stated,  the  heir,  after  the  death  of 
his  ancestor,  brings  his  ejectment  in  one  of  tlie 
courts  of  the  United  States  to  recover  his  in- 
heritance. The  law  by  w^hich  it  is  confiscated  is 
shown.  The  constitution  gave  no  power  to  pass 
such  a  law.  On  the  contrary,  it  expressly  de- 
nied it  to  the  government.  The  title  of  the  heir 
is  rested  on  the  constitution,  the  title  of  the 
government  on  the  law.  The  effect  of  one  de- 
stroys the  eftect  of  the  other :  the  court  must 
determine  which  is  eftectual. 

There  are  many  other  cases,  Mr.  Chairman, 
of  a  similar  nature  to  which  I  might  allude. 
There  is  the  case  of  the  privilege  of  habeas 
corpus,  which  cannot  be  suspended  but  in  times 
of  rebellion  or  invasion.  Suppose  a  law  pro- 
hibiting the  issuing  of  the  writ  at  a  moment  of 
profound  peace.  li\  in  such  case,  the  writ  were 
demanded  of  a  court,  could  they  say,  it  is  true 
the  legislature  were  restrained  from  passing  the 
law  suspending  the  privilege  of  this  writ,  at 
such  a  time  as  that  w^hieh  now  exists,  but  their 
mighty  power  has  broken  the  bonds  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  fettered  the  authority  of  tbe 
court  ?  I  am  not,  sir,  disposed  to  vauntv,  but 
standing  on  this  ground,  I  throw  the  gauntlet  to 
any  champion  upon  the  other  side.  1  call  upoL 
them  to  maintain,  that,  in  a  collision  between  a 
law  and  the  constitution,  tl>e  judges  are  bound 
to  support  the  law,  and  annul  the  constitution. 
Can  the  gentlemen  relieve  themselves  from  this 
dilemma?  "Will  they  say,  tliough  a  judge  hai 
no  power  to  pronounce  a  law  void,  he  has  a 
power  to  declare  the  constitution  invalid  ? 

The  doctrine  for  which  I  am  contending,  is 
not  only  clearly  inferable  from  the  plain 
language  of  the  constitution,  but  by  law  has 
been  expressly  declared  and  established  in  prac- 
tice since  the  existence  of  the  government. 

The  second  section  of  the  third  article  of  the 
constitution  expressly  extends  the  judicial  power 
to  all  cases  arising  under  the  constitution,  the 
laws,  &c.  The  provision  in  the  second  clause 
of  the  sixth  article  leaves  nothing  to  doubt. 
"  This  constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance 
thereof,  &c.,  shall  bo  tlie  supreme  law  of  the 
land."  The  constitution  is  absolutely  the  su- 
preme law.  Not  so  the  acts  of  the  legislature. 
Such  only  are  the  law  of  the  land  as  are  made 
in  pursuance  of  the  constitution. 

I  beg  the  indulgence  of  the  committee  one 
moment,  while  I  read  the  following  provision 
from  the  twenty-fifth  section  of  the  judicial  act 
of  tbe  year  1789 :  *'  A  final  judgment  or  decree 
in  any  suit  in  the  highest  court  of  law  or  equity 
of  a  State,  in  which  a  decision  in  the  suit  could 
be  had,  where  is  drawn  in  question  the  validity 
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af  a  treaty  or  statute  of,  or  an  anthority  exer- 
cised uuder,  the  United  States,  and  the  decision 
is  against  their  validity,  &c.,  may  be  re-examined 
and  reversed  or  affirmed  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  upon  a  writ  of  error." 
Thus,  as  early  as  the  year  1789,  among  the  first 
acts  of  the  government,  the  legislature  explicitly 
recognized  the  right  of  a  State  court  to  declare 
a  treaty,  a  statute,  and  an  authority  exercised 
under  the  United  States,  void,  subject  to  the 
revision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States;  and  it  has  expressly  given  the  final 
power  to  the  Supreme  Court  to  affirm  a  judg- 
ment which  is  against  the  validity,  either  of  a 
treaty,  statute,  or  an  authority  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

I  humbly  trust,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  have 
given  abundant  proofs  from  the  nature  of  our 
government,  from  the  language  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  from  legislative  acknowledgment,  that 
the  judges  of  our  courts  have  the  power  to  judge 
and  determine  upon  the  constitutionality  of  our 
laws. 

Let  me  now  suppose  that,  in  our  frame  of 
government,  the  judges  are  a  check  upon  the 
legislature ;  that  the  constitution  is  deposited  in 
their  keeping.  Will  you  say  afterwards,  that 
their  existence  depends  upon  the  legislature? 
That  tlie  body  whom  they  are  to  check  has  the 
power  to  destroy  them  ?  Will  you  say  that  the 
constitution  may  be  taken  out  of  their  hands 
by  a  power  the  most  to  be  distrusted,  because  the 
only  power  which  could  violate  it  with  impu- 
nity ?  Can  any  thing  be  more  absurd  than  to 
admit  that  the  judges  are  a  check  upon  the 
legislature,  and  yet  to  contend  that  they  exist 
at  the  will  of  the  legislature?  A  check  must 
necessarily  imply  a  power  commensurate  to  its 
end.  The  political  body,  designed  to  check 
another,  must  be  independent  of  it,  otherwise 
there  can  be  no  check.  What  check  can  there 
be  when  the  power  designed  to  be  checked  can 
annihilate  the  body  which  it  is  to  restrain  ? 

I  go  further,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  take  a  strong- 
er ground.  I  say,  in  the  nature  of  things,  the 
dependence  of  the  judges  upon  the  legislature, 
and  their  right  to  declare  the  acts  of  the  legis- 
lature void,  are  repugnant,  and  cannot  exist  to- 
gether. The  doctrine,  sir,  supposes  two  rights 
— first,  the,  right  of  the  legislature  to  destroy 
the  office  of  the  judge,  and  the  right  of  the 
judge  to  vacate  the  act  of  the  legislature.  You 
have  a  right  to  abolish  by  a  law  the  offices  of 
the  jndges  of  the  circuit  courts:  they  have  a 
riffht  to  declare  the  law  void.  It  unavoidably 
follows,  in  the  exercise  of  these  rights,  either 
that  you  destroy  their  rights,  or  that  they  de- 
stroy yours.  This  doctrine  is  not  a  harmless 
absurdity,  it  is  a  most  dangerous  heresy.  It  is 
a  doctrine  which  cannot  be  practised  without 
producing  not  discord  only,  but  bloodshed.  If 
vou  pass  tJie  bill  upon  your  table,  the  judges 
iiave  a  constitutional  right  to  declare  it  void.  I 
hope  they  will  have  courage  to  exercise  that 
ri^ht;  and  i^  sir,  I  am  called  upon  to  take  my 
side,  standing  acquitted  in  my  conscience,  aud 


before  my  God,  of  all  motives  but  tlie  support 
of  the  constitution  of  my  country,  I  shall  not 
tremble  at  the  consequences. 

The  constitution  may  have  its  enemies,  but  I 
know  that  it  has  also  its  friends.  I  beg  gentle* 
men  to  pause,  before  they  take  this  rash  step. 
There  are  many,  very  many,  who  believe,  if 
you  strike  this  blow,  you  inflict  a  mortal  wound 
on  the  constitution.  There  are  many  now  will- 
ing to  spill  their  blood  to  defend  that  constitu- 
tion. Are  gentlemen  disposed  to  risk  tlie  con- 
sequences? Sir,  I  mean  no  threats :  I  have  no 
expectation  of  appalling  the  stout  hearts  of  my 
adversaries ;  but  if  gentlemen  are  regardless  of 
themselves,  let  them  consider  their  wives  and 
children,  their  neighbors  and  their  friends.  Will 
they  risk  civil  dissension,  will  tliey  hazard  the 
welfare,  will  they  jeopardize  the  peace  of  the 
country,  to  save  a  paltry  sum  of  money,  less 
than  thirty  thousand  dollars? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  confident  that  the  friends 
of  this  measure  are  not  apprised  of  tlie  nature 
of  its  operation,  nor  b\  nsiblo  of  the  mischievous 
consequences  which  are  likely  to  attend  it.  Sir, 
the  morals  of  your  people,  the  peace  of  the  coun- 
try, the  stability  of  the  government,  rest  upon 
the  maintenance  of  the  independence  of  the  ju- 
diciary. It  is  not  of  half  the  importance  in 
England,  that  the  judges  should  be  independent 
of  the  Crown,  as  it  is  with  us  that  they  should  be 
independent  of  the  legislature.  Am  I  asked, 
would  you  render  the  judges  superior  to  the 
legislature?  I  answer,  no,  but  co-ordinate. 
Would  you  render  them  independent  of  the  le- 
gislature? I  answer,  yes,  independent  of  every 
power  on  earth,  while  they  behave  themselves 
well.  The  essential  interests,  the  permanent 
welfare  of  society,  require  this  independence ; 
not,  sir,  on  account  of  the  judge ;  that  is  a  small 
consideration,  but  on  account  of  those  between 
whom  he  is  to  decide.  You  calculate  on  the 
weaknesses  of  human  nature,  and  you  suff*er  the 
judge  to  be  dependent  on  no  one,  lest  ho  should 
be  partial  to  those  on  whom  he  depends.  Jus- 
tice does  not  exist  where  partiality  prevails. 
A  dependent  judge  cannot  be  impartial.  Inde- 
pendence is,  therefore,  essential  to  the  purity 
of  your  judicial  tribunals. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  that  no  power  is  so  sen- 
sibly felt  by  society,  as  that  of  the  judiciary. 
The  life  and  property  of  every  man  is  liable  to 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  judces.  Is  it  not  out 
great  interest  to  place  our  judges  upon  such  high 
ground  that  no  fear  can  intimidate,  no  hope  se- 
duce them  ?  The  present  measure  humbles  them 
in  the  dust,  it  prostrates  them  at  the  feet  of 
faction,  it  renders  them  the  tools  of  every  domi- 
nant party.  It  is  this  effect  which  I  deprecate, 
it  is  this  consequence  which  I  deeply  deplore. 
What  does  reason,  what  does  argument  avail, 
when  party  spirit  presides  ?  Subject  your  bench 
to  the  influence  of  this  spirit,  and  justice  bids  a 
final  adieu  to  your  tribunals.  W*e  are  asked, 
sir,  if  the  judges  are  to  be  independent  of  the 
people  ?  The  question  presents  a  false  and  de- 
lusive view.     We  are  all  the  people.    We  are, 
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and  as  long  as  wo  enjoy  onr  freedom,  we  shall 
bo  divided  into  parties.  The  true  question  is, 
shall  the  judiciary  bo  permanent,  or  fluctuate 
with  the  tide  of  public  opinion  ?  I  beg,  I  im- 
plore gentlemen  to  consider  tlie  magnitude  and 
value  of  the  principle  which  they  are  about  to 
annihilate.  If  your  judges  are  independent  of 
political  changes,  they  may  have  their  prefer- 
ences, but  they  will  not  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
party.  But  let  their  existence  depend  upon  the 
support  of  the  power  of  a  certain  set  of  men,  and 
they  cannot  be  impartial.  Justice  will  be  trod- 
den under  foot.  Your  courts  will  lose  all  pub- 
lic confidence  and  respect. 

The  judges  will  be  supported  by  their  parti- 
sans, who,  in  their  turn,  will  expect  impunity 
for  the  wrongs  and  \iolence  they  commit.  The 
spirit  of  party  will  be  inflamed  to  madness :  and 
the  moment  is  not  far  oflT,  when  this  fair  coun- 
try is  to  be  desolated  by  a  civil  war. 

Do  not  say  that  you  render  the  judges  de- 
pendent only  on  the  people.  You  make  them 
dependent  on  your  President.  This  is  his  meas- 
ure. The  same  tide  of  public  oj)inion  which 
changes  a  President,  will  change  the  majorities 
in  the  branches  of  the  legislature.  TliO  legisla- 
ture will  be  the  instrument  of  his  ambition,  and 
he  will  have  the  courts  as  the  instruments  of  his 
vengeance.  lie  uses  the  legislature  to  remove 
the  judges,  that  he  may  appoint  creatures  of  his 
own.  In  effect,  the  powers  of  the  government 
will  be  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  one  man, 


who  will  dare  to  act  with  more  boldness,  be- 
cause he  will  be  sheltered  from  responsibilitr. 
The  independence  of  the  judiciary  was  the  fell 
city  of  our  constitution.  It  was  this  princif^ 
which  was  to  curb  the  fury  of  party  on  sudden 
changes.  The  first  movements  of  power  gained 
by  a  struggle,  are  the  most  vindictive  and  in- 
temperate. Raised  above  the  storm  it  was  the 
judiciary  which  was  to  control  the  fiery  zeal, 
and  to  quell  tlie  fierce  passions  of  a  victorious 
faction. 

We  are  standing  on  the  brink  of  that  revolu- 
tionary torrent,  which  deluged  in  blood  one  of 
the  fairest  countries  of  Europe. 

France  had  her  national  &<%sembly,  more  nn- 
merous  and  equally  popular  with  our  own.  She 
had  her  tribunals  of  justice,  and  her  Juries. 
But  the  legislature  and  her  courts  were  bnttbe 
instruments  of  her  destruction.  Acts  of  pro- 
scription and  sentences  of  banishment  and  death 
were  passed  in  the  cabinet  of  a  tyrant.  Plnos- 
trate  your  judges  at  the  feet  of  party,  and  you 
break  down  the  mounds  which  defend  yon  from 
this  torrent. 

I  am  done.  I  should  have  thanked  my  God 
for  greater  power  to  resist  a  measure  so  de- 
structive to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the  coun- 
try. My  feeble  efforts  can  avail  nothing.  But 
it  was  my  duty  to  make  them.  The  meditated 
blow  is  mortal,  and  from  the  moment  it  is  struck, 
we  may  bid  a  final  adieu  to  the  constitution.* 
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The  following  speech  was  delivered  by  Mr. 
Bayard,  in  the  United  States  Senate,  February 
14th,  1809,  on  his  motion  to  amend  the  subjoin- 
ed resolution,  offered  by  Mr.  Giles,  by  striking 
out  that  part  which  is  in  italics.  Eaolted^  That 
the  several  laws  laying  an  embargo  on  all  ships 
and  vessels  in  the  ports  and  harbors  of  the  United 
States,  be  repealed  on  the  4th  day  of  March  next^ 
€xc€2)t  as  to  Great  Britnin  and  France  and  tlieir 
dependencies  ;  and  that  provision  he  made  hy  law 
for  prohihiting  all  commercial  intereovne  with 
those  nations  and  their  dependencies^  and  tlie  im- 
portation of  any  article  into  the  United  States^ 
the  growth^  produce  or  manvfacture  of  either  of 
the  said  nations,  or  of  the  dominions  of  either 
of  them. 

It  will  be  perceived,  Mr.  President,  by  the 
motion  which  I  have  made  to  amend  the  reso- 
lution, oflered  by  the  honorable  gentleman  from 
Virginia,  that  I  do  not  approve  of  the  course, 
which  it  seems  the  government  have  determin- 
ed at  length  to  pursue.    The  honorable  gentle- 


man has  told  us,  it  is  not  his  plan,  and  I  give 
him  credit  for  the  fairness  and  candor  with 
which  he  has  avowed  the  measnro  to  which  he 
would  have  resorted.  He  would  have  raised 
the  embargo  and  declared  war  against  England. 
Being  opposed  in  this  scheme  by  a  majority  of 
his  friends,  his  next  proposition  was  to  issae 
letters  of  marque  and  reprisal ;  finding,  howev- 
er, that  the  other  House  had  refused  togo*even 
so  far,  he  had,  on  the  principle  of  concession 
and  conciliation  with  his  friends,  agVeed  to  take 
the  course  proposed  in  the  resolution,  in  hopes, 
that  our  vessels,  going  upon  the  ocean  and  be- 
ing captured  under  the  orders  in  council,  would 

*  The  utmost  efforts  of  skill  and  the  best  exertions  of  eh>> 
qucnco  weio  ineffectual,  and  on  the  8th  of  March,  1808,  tht 
act  to  provide  for  the  more  convenient  organlation  of  tlM 
courts  of  the  United  Statea,  was  repealed. 

Thus  terminated  the  celebrated  judiciary  ejstem;  tod 
with  it,  one  of  the  most  Interesting  discusaiona  that  bai 
awakened  the  attention  of  the  American  people.  Independ- 
ent of  the  forcible  and  eloquent  appeals  made  wltidn  tbi 
walls  of  Congress,  addresses  Arom  various  quarters  of  tbi 
Union  were  received  in  which  the  benefits  of  the  new  amiuEt- 
ment  were  portrayed,  and  the  danger  and  mischief  of  Iti 
annihilation  insisted  on.    But  all  in  vain.— Ed. 
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drag  the  nation  into  a  war :  when  he  presumed, 
the  war  heing  made  upon  ns,  we  would  agree 
to  fight  our  enemy.    Sir,  it  is  upon  this  very 

f-oimd,  and  considering  this  as  its  object,  that 
am  opi>osed  to  the  resolution.  England  is  not 
our  enemy,  nor  does  a  necessity  exist  to  make 
her  so.  I  am  not  going  to  deny,  that  we  have 
many,  and  heavy  complaints  to  make  against 
her  conduct,  nor  shall  I  contend,  that  causes  do 
not  exist,  which  might  justify  a  war ;  but  I 
mean  to  say,  that  policy  forbids  the  measure, 
and  that  honor  does  not  require  it. 

The  gentleman  has  painted,  in  very  glowing 
colors,  the  wrongs  and  insults  which  we  have 
suffered  from  British  violence ;  he  has  recorded, 
in  his  catalogue,  the  offensive  acts  of  British 
agents^  as  well  as  the  injurious  pretensions  and 
orders  of  the  government.  I  mean  not  to  de- 
fend, nor  even  to  palliate  any  aggressions,  pub- 
lic or  private,  against  the  rights  or  honor  of  our 
country ;  but,  sir,  I  cannot  conceal  my  surprise, 
that  this  gentleman,  so  much  alive  to  British 
wrongs,  should  be  insensible  to  every  thing 
which  we  have  suffered  from  France.  The 
gentleman  has  exhausted  the  language  of  terms 
of  invective  and  reproach  against  the  British 
government  and  nation,  but  he  has  been  silent 
as  the  grave,  as  to  the  French.  How  can  it  bo, 
that  what  is  wrong  in  Britain  is  right  in  France  ? 
And  wherefore  is  it,  that  the  same  act^  of 
France  are  borne  with  patience,  which,  pro- 
ceeding from  Britain,  excite  such  a  spirit  of 
indignation  ?  You  have  the  orders  in  council 
to  complain  of;  but  have  you  not  the  decrees 
of  His  Imperial  Majesty  ?  We  are  told,  that 
the  orders  in  council  give  us  laws,  regulate  our 
commerce,  and  degrade  us  to  the  state  of  colo- 
nies; but  do  they  contain  more,  or  do  they 
extend  as  far  as  the  imperial  decrees  ?  Do  they 
make  ns  more  the  colonies  of  Britain,  than  the 
decrees  make  us  the  colonies  of  France  ?  And 
are  we  to  invoke  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  patri- 
otism to  a  resistance  to  Britain,  while  wo  are 
tamely  yielding  ourselves  to  French  bondage  ? 
We  are  told  of  our  vessels  being  forced  into 
British  ports  and  compelled  to  pay  tribute ;  but 
nothing  is  said  of  their  being  invited  into 
French  harbors,  and  then  seized  and  confis- 
eatc^. 

With  all  the  complaints  against  the  British 
orders,  and  the  silence  as  to  French  decrees, 
ought  we  not  to  be  surprised  in  discovering, 
that  the  orders  are  exceeded  in  severity  and 
ii\Jnfttice  by  the  decrees  ?  Let  it  be  remembered, 
that  this  system  of  outrage  upon  neutral  rights 
originated,  on  the  part  of  France,  in  the  Berlin 
decree.  That  decree,  in  effect,  forbids  neutrals 
to  trade  to  England,  or  her  colonies,  or  to  pur- 
chase, or  to  carry  their  manufactures  or  pro- 
duce. In  commencing  this  system,  France 
justified  its  principle,  and  compelled  her  adver- 
Mry  to  retaliate  by  acts  of  the  same  injustice 
against  neutrals  who  submitted  to  it.  Tell  me 
which  we  have  first  and  most  to  blame,  the 
one  who  set  the  example,  or  him  who  followed  it? 

It  is  a  consideration  also,  of  great  weight, 
TOL.  n. — 6 


that  at  the  time  when  the  Berlin  decree  issuea, 
France  was  bound  to  the  United  States  bv  a 
solemn  treaty  to  permit  the  trade  which  that 
decree  prohibits ;  a  treaty,  signed  by  Bonaparte 
himself,  and  expressly  providing  for  the  freedom 
and  security  of  our  commerce  with  his  enemy. 
In  the  event  of  war :  and  If  the  orders  In  coun- 
cil are  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  .they 
are  not,  like  the  French  decrees,  a  breach  of 
plighted  faith.  The  orders  leave  to  us  the 
direct  colonial  trade.  Our  intercourse  Is  not 
interrupted  with  the  colonies  and  dependencies 
of  France ;  but  the  decrees  Interdict  all  neutral 
commerce  with  the  colonies  and  dependencies 
of  England,  as  well  as  with  the  mother  country. 
Your  very  ships,  which  enter  an  English  port, 
are  denationalized,  and  are  liable,  after  the 
lapse  of  any  time,  though  performing  a  voyage 
otherwise  Innocent,  to  seizure  and  confiscation. 

Another  feature  of  Injustice  and  Iniquity,  dis- 
tinguishes the  decrees  from  the  orders.  By 
the  orders,  our  merchants  are  apprise<l  of  the 
commerce  which  Is  Interdicted.  Full  time  for 
notice  of  the  prohibition  Is  allowed,  before  the 
property  Is  exposed,  by  a  transgression  of  the 
orders,  to  be  confiscated  or  seized.  No  such 
forbearance  can  be  discovered  In  the  decrees, 
which  are  to  be  indiscriminately  executed  upon 
the  Innocent  and  the  guilty :  upon  those  who 
never  heard,  or  could  have  heard  of  them,  In 
the  same  manner  as  upon  those  who  knowingly 
violate  them. 

I  hope,  sir,  It  will  not  be  understood,  that  T 
mean  to  defend  the  orders  In  council,  or  to  ad- 
vise this  nation  to  submit  to  them ;  but  I  could 
wish  to  direct  some  portion  of  the  warmth 
and  Indignation,  which  has  been  expressed 
against  them,  against  those  decrees  which  pro- 
duced them,  and  which  exceed  them  In  Iniquity 
and  outrage. 

The  avowed  object  of  the  honorable  gentle- 
man from  Virginia,  Is  a  war  with  England.  On 
this  subject,  I  make  but  one  question;  is  it 
possible  to  avoid  It  with  honor?  If  this  possi- 
bility exists,  the  war  ought  to  be  avoided.  And 
•It  Is  my  opinion,  that  it  does  exist.  To  this 
opinion  I  am,  in  a  great  degree,  led  by  a  want 
of  confidence  in  the  sincerity  of  the  disposition 
of  our  executive  to  settle  our  differences  with 
Great  Britain.  Your  measures  have  not  been 
Impartial  as  to  the  belligerents,  and  your  nego- 
tiations have  not  been  sincere  as  to  England. 
The  gentleman  from  Virginia  has  called  this 
charge  of  Insincerity  a  miserable  vision.  I  be- 
lieve, sir.  It  Is  a  miserable  and  melancholy  fact 
and  If  you  will  have  patience  with  me,  I  will 
furnish  proof  enough  to  support  the  belief  of 
the  most  Incredulous. 

I  mean  to  show,  that  your  government  has 
had  It  In  Its  power  to  secure  peace  with  Britain, 
by  the  settlement  of  the  differences  between  the 
two  nations,  and  that  the  means  have  not  only 
been  neglected,  but  means  employed  to  prevent 
such  a  settlement  from  taking  place. 

It  will  be  necessarv  for  us  to  consider  what 
those  differences  were.    They  may  be  referred 
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to  three  heads :  first,  the  role,  as  it  is  called, 
of  the  war  of  1756:  second,  constructive  block- 
ades :  third,  impressment  of  seamen  on  board 
of  Americiin  merchant  vessels. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  there  were  no 
other  causes  of  complaint,  nriBing  from  the 
indi.scretions  and  insolence  of  ]3ritish  com- 
manders; but  they  had  not  the  character  of 
national  differences,  and  would,  probably,  have 
soon  ceased  and  been  forgotten,  if  the  points 
of  controversy  between  the  governments  had 
been  amicably  arranged.  To  settle  the  differ- 
ences, which  I  have  stated,  a  negotiation  was 
opened  in  London,  in  1803,  and  carried  on  till 
December,  1806.  It  is  remarkable,  tliat  while 
this  negotiation  was  depending  and  progressing, 
our  governmeut  had  recourse  to  a  step,  in  its 
nature  calculated  to  repel,  instead  of  to  invite, 
the  liritish  government  to  a  friendly  settlement. 
In  Aj)ril,  1806,  they  passed  a  law  prohibiting  the 
importation  of  certain  British  goods.  The 
ackuowlcdged  object  of  this  law  was  to  coerce 
Britain  to  agree  to  our  own  terms.  Did  this 
law  evidence  a  disposition  to  be  friendly  upon 
our  part;  or  was  it  calculated  to  inspire  a 
friendly  temper  on  the  part  of  England  ?  It 
was  fuel  to  the  flame  of  discord.  The  British 
government  is  not  less  high-spirited  and  proud 
than  our  own,  and  the  attem])t  to  force  them 
to  terms  was  the  likeliest  course  which  could 
have  been  pursuetl,  by  provoking  retaliation, 
to  widen  the  breach  between  the  two  countries. 
This  measure  enforced,  when  negotiation  was 
going  on  and  promised  a  favorable  result,  is  no 
umall  proof,  in  my  mind,  that  the  executive  was 
hatisHed  with  the  fonus  of  negotiation,  but 
wanted  no  treaty  with  England. 

I  proceed  to  inquire,  whether  our  differences 
with  Britain  were  not  of  a  nature  to  be  com- 
I)romised;  and  if  our  government  had  been 
sincerely  disposed,  whether  they  mi^^ht  not 
have  retained  the  relations  of  amity  with  that 
power. 

First,  as  to  the  rule  of  1756.  This  rule  was 
founded  on  the  principle,  that  a  neutral  nation 
could  not  acquire  a  right  to  trade,  by  the  ces- 
sion of  one  belligerent  in  time  of  war,  which 
did  not  exist,  but  was  withheld  in  time  of 
l>cace.  The  rule  was  supported  on  the  princi- 
j)le,  that  a  neutral  could  not  come  in  aid  of  a 
i>elligerent,  and  cover  its  property  on  the  ocean, 
when  it  was  incapable  of  protecting  it  itself. 

I  am  not  going  to  defend  this  rule,  nor  to  in- 
quire into  its  origin.  Thus  much  I  will  say, 
that  if  it  was  the  British  rule  of  1756,  it  wtis 
the  express  rule  of  the  French  maritime  code 
in  the  years  1704  and  1744.  I  will  not  trouble 
you  with  reading  the  decrees  of  the  French  mon- 
(trchs,  which  I  have  on  the  table,  made  in  the 
years  mentioned,  and  which  prohibit  to  neutrals 
any  but  a  direct  trade  to  the  colony  of  an  ene- 
my. Though  the  mle  of  1756  may  not  be  an 
ancient  rule,  yet  we  must  admit,  that  it  was 
not  a  new  rule,  introduced  in  the  present  war 
And  contrived  to  ruin  or  injure  the  American 
connnerce. 


France  was  unable  to  trade  with  her  colonies; 
the  United  States  became  her  carriers,  and  no* 
der  our  flag,  the  manufactures  of  the  mother 
country  were  safely  carried  to  the  colonies,  and 
the  produce  of  the  colonies  transported  to  Eu- 
rope. This  trade  was  certainly  as  beneficial  to 
France  as  profitable  to  the  United  States.  Brit- 
ain only  was  the  sufferer,  and  the  rule  of  1756 
was  revived  in  order  to  take  from  French  com- 
merce tlie  protection  of  a  neutral  flag.  Our 
government  were  certamly  right,  in  claiming 
the  free  enjoyment  of  this  profitable  trade,  but 
the  only  question  is,  whether  the  neutral  and 
belligerent  pretension  did  not  admit  of  adjust- 
ment, by  each  side  making  an  equal  concession 
of  points  of  interest 

The  treaty  of  1806,  which  the  President  re- 
jected, fairly  compromised  the  dispute  on  this 
subject.  The  eleventh  article  of  that  treaty  se- 
cured to  the  United  States  the  carrying  trade 
of  Franco  and  her  colonies,  subject  to  terns 
somewhat  inconvenient  to  the  merchant,  but 
rendering  it  no  less  beneficial  to  the  nation. 
The  treaty  requires  that  goods,  exported  firom 
France  or  her  colonies  in  American  vessds, 
shall  be  entered  and  landed  in  the  United  States; 
and  when  exported  from  France  through  the 
United  States  to  her  colonies,  shall  be  liable  to 
a  duty  of  one  per  cent,  and  from  the  colonies 
to  France  of  two  per  cent,  to  be  paid  into  oar 
own  treasury.  This  regulation  of  benefit  to  the 
government,  by  the  duty  which  it  gave  to  it, 
was  of  little  prejudice  to  the  trade,  and  there  is 
no  room  to  doubt,  that  the  trade,  thus  secured 
from  the  spoliations  to  which  it  was  before  snb- 
ject,  would  have  flourished  beyond  its  former 
limits. 

Our  differences,  therefore,  as  to  the  carrying 
trade  so  much  harassed  by  the  Britbh  rule  <i 
1756,  not  only  admitted  of  compromise,  but 
was  actually  settled  by  an  arrangement  in  the 
treaty  of  1806,  with  which  the  nation  woidd 
have  been  perfectly  satisfied. 

The  second  head  of  dispute  regards  the  prac- 
tice of  constructive  blockade.  The  complaint 
on  this  subject  was,  that  blockades  were  formed 
by  proclamations,  and  that  neutrals  were  com- 
pelled to  consider  ports  as  blockaded,  before 
which  no  force  was  stationed.  That  the  prin- 
ciple of  blockades  was  extended  to  nnwarrant- 
able  limits,  is  most  certainly  true;  and  there  is 
no  question  as  to  our  having  just  cause  to  com- 
plain of  the  vexatious  interruptions  to  which  it 
exposed  our  trade.  The  present  war  between 
France  and  England  is  without  a  paraUel  be- 
tween civilized  nations ;  it  is  not  a  stmggle  for 
reno>\Ti  or  for  ordinary  conquest,  but  on  the 
part  of  Britain,  for  her  independence  and  exist- 
ence. Principles  of  neutrality  or  of  right  have 
been  little  regarded  upon  the  land  or  npon  the 
ocean;  and  the  question  with  the  belligerents 
has  been  less,  what  the  law  of  nations  pennit- 
ted  them  to  do,  than  what  their  strength  eotr 
bled  tiiem  to  accomplish.  It  is  nnlawfal  for  • 
neutral  to  attempt  to  enter  a  blockaded  poet; 
but  a  port  cannot  be  considered  as  blockaded 
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unless  a  force  adequate  to  the  end  is  stationed 
before  it.  The  blockades,  therefore,  which  Eng- 
land created,  simply  by  a  proclamation,  were 
an  abase,  of  which  neutrals  had  jast  cause  to 
complain. 

The  United  States  did  complain,  and  these 
complaints  were  listened  to  by  the  British  gov- 
ernment. The  tenth  article  of  the  treaty  of 
1806,  has  made  provision  on  the  subject ;  and 
though  England  has  not  renounced  the  princi- 
ple of  which  we  complain,  yet  it  is  qualified  by 
the  notice  which  is  required  to  be  given  to  the 
vessel  attempting  to  enter  a  blockaded  port,  be- 
fore she  is  exposed  to  seizure  and  confiscation. 
The  provision  in  the  treaty  wpuld  no  doubt 
have  corrected,  in  a  considerable  degree,  the 
abuse  from  which  we  had  suffered,  and  it  was 
our  policy  to  have  waited  for  better  times  for  a 
completer  remedy  for  the  evil. 

But,  sir,  the  last  head  of  dispute  which  I 
enumerated,  was  made  the  chief  and  most  im- 
portant ground  of  complaint  against  the  British 
government ;  I  mean  the  searching  American 
vessels  for  British  seamen.  The  right  claimed 
by  England  was  to  seize  her  own  seamen  on 
board  our  private  vessels.  The  right  to  search 
a  public  vessel,  or  to  seize  an  American  sailor, 
was  never  asserted  by  the  government.  The 
claim,  however,  which  was  insisted  on,  involved 
a  point  of  equal  interest  and  delicacy  to  both 
countries.  There  is  nothing  novel  in  the  pre- 
tension, that  a  nation,  engaged  in  war,  has  a 
right  to  recall  her  subjects  from  foreign  coun- 
tries or  from  foreign  service  to  assist  her  in  the 
war. 

Every  nation  in  Europe  has  claimed  and  ex- 
ercised the  right.  Our  government  has  not  de- 
nied it;  but  the  consequences  of  the  manner  of 
exercising  it  have  formed  the  ground  of  our 
complaint.  Has  a  belligerent  a  right  to  search 
a  neutral  vessel  for  her  seamen  ?  I  should  sup- 
pose not.  This  question  between  other  nations 
is  of  small  importance ;  between  the  United 
States  and  Britain,  it  is  of  great  magnitude. 

The  sameness  of  manners,  habits,  language 
and  appearance,  render  it  always  diflScult  and 
sometimes  impossible  to  distinguish  between  an 
English  and  an  American  sailor.  If  the  right 
to  search  for  British  seamen  were  admitted, 
there  would  no  longer  be  security  for  the  Amer- 
ican sailor :  the  right  admitted,  I  have  no  doubt 
our  navigation  would  be  ruined.  As  an  Amer- 
ican, therefore,  I  would  never  concede  the  prin- 
ciple. Let  us  see,  however,  how  the  case  stands 
in  relation  to  Britain.  Her  navy  is  the  shield 
of  her  salvation;  whatever  impairs  its  strength 
diminishes  her  power  and  safety.  Tenacious 
as  she  has  ever  been  of  her  personal  liberty  at 
borne,  yet  when  men  are  wanted  for  her  fleets, 
Che  habeas  corpus  sleeps.  Her  sailors  are  her 
right  arm,  which  withers  as  she  is  deprived  of 
them.  From  the  seductions  of  our  maritime 
service  she  has  every  thing  to  dread.  Our  mer- 
chants can  give  her  seamen  a  dollar  for  every 
BLUling  which  she  is  able  to  afford  them. 

They  shall  be  better  fed,  more  gently  treated. 


and  exposed  less  to  hardships  and  danger.  Let 
them  find  a  secure  asylum  on  board  our  mer- 
'chant  ships,  and  how  soon  will  the  decks  of 
the  English  ships  of  war  be  thinned.  Which 
has  the  most  at  stake  on  this  subject,  England 
or  America?  I  will  not  decide  the  question; 
but  this  is  evident,  that  neither  will  ever  un- 
conditionally relinquish  the  principle  for  which 
she  has  contended.  At  this  crisis,  it  was  im- 
possible for  our  government  to  expect  the  for- 
mal abandonment,  by  the  British  government, 
of  this  right  of  search.  "What  course,  then, 
should  they  have  pursued  ?  They  should  have 
temporized  on  the  point,  as  Britain  was  willing 
to  do,  and  waited  for  a  more  propitious  epoch, 
for  the  final  arrangement  of  the  dispute. 

Your  commissioners,  who  negotiated  the  trea- 
ty, found  that  it  was  impracticable  to  obtain 
the  cession  of  the  principle  for  which  they  con- 
tended, and  upon  their  own  responsibility,  to 
their  great  honor,  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the 
two  countries,  accepted  assurances  from  the 
British  ministry,  which,  in  their  opinion,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  in  fact,  would  have  effectually 
removed  the  abuses  of  which  we  complained. 
I  beg  pardon  of  the  Senate  for  reading  an  ex- 
tract from  the  letter  of  Messrs.  Monroe  and 
Pinkney,  of  the  3d  of  January,  1807,  which  con- 
tains the  assurances  to  which  I  refer :  "  we  are 
sorry  to  add,  that  this  treaty  contains  no  pro- 
vision against  the  impressment  of  our  seamen ; 
our  despatch  of  the  11th  of  November  comnm- 
nicated  to  you  the  result  of  our  labors  on  that 
subject,  and  our  opinion,  that  although  this 
government  did  not  feel  itself  at  liberty  to  re- 
linquish formally,  by  treaty,  its  claim  to  search 
our  merchant  vessels  for  British  seamen,  its 
practice  would,  nevertheless,  be  essentially,  if 
not  completely  abandoned.  That  opinion  has 
been  since  confirmed  by  frequent  conferences 
on  the  subject  with  the  British  commissioners, 
who  have  repeatedly  assured  us,  that  in  their 
judgment  we  were  made  as  secure  against  the 
exercise  of  their  ja-etensions,  by  the  policy 
which  their  government  had  adopted  in  regard 
to  that  very  delicate  and  important  question, 
as  we  could  have  been  made  by  treaty.  It  is 
proper  to  observe,  however,  that  the  good  ef- 
fect of  this  disposition,  and  its  continuance,  may 
depend,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  means  which 
may  be  taken  by  the  Congress  hereafter,  to 
check  desertions  from  the  British  service.  If 
the  treaty  is  ratified,  and  a  perfect  good  under- 
standing produced  betweeU  the  two  nations,  it 
will  be  easy  for  their  governments,  by  friendly 
communications,  to  state  to  each  other  what 
they  respectively  desire,  and  in  that  mode  to 
arrange  the  business  as  satisfactorily  as  it  could 
be  done  by  treaty."  Sach  was  the  footing  up- 
on which  our  commissioners  were  wisely  dis- 
posed to  leave  this  delicate  affair.  And  would 
to  Grod  that  our  President  wishing,  as  sincerely 
as  his  friends  profess  for  him,  to  accommodate 
the  differences  between  the  two  countries,  had 
as  prudently  agreed  to  the  arrangement  made 
for  him  by  his  ministers  I    What  has  been  the 
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consequence  of  this  excessive  anxiety  to  secure 
our  seamen  ?  Why,  that  yoor  service  has  lost 
more  sailors  in  one  year  of  erohargo,  than  it 
woald  have  lost  in  ten  years  of  impressment. 

But,  sir,  in  this  lies  the  secret — a  secret  I  will 
dare  to  pronounce.  Your  President  never 
meant  to  have  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain.  If 
he  had  intended  it,  he  would  have  taken  the 
treaty  of  the  81st  of  December,  1806.  If  he 
had  intended  it,  he  would  never  have  fettered 
the  commissioners  with  sine  qua  nons  which 
were  insuperable. 

It  was  an  invariable  article  in  the  instructions 
to  form  no  treaty,  unless  the  claim  to  search 
merchant  vessels  for  deserters,  was  utterly 
abandoned;  this  was  never  expected,  and  at 
the  arduous  crisis,  at  which  it  was  insisted 
upon,  it  was  impossible  to  expect  it.  And  yet 
rather  than  temporize  on  the  point,  rather 
than  ac<;ept  the  actual  abandonment  of  tlie 
principle,  without  its  formal  renunciation,  a 
treaty,  the  work  of  years,  negotiated  by  his 
favorite  minister,  and  calculated  to  appease  the 
animosities  existing  between  the  two  nations,  is 
rejected. 

You  will  bear  with  me,  sir,  while  I  say  that 
this  precipitate  and  fatal  measure  is  the  cause 
of  all  the  embarrassments  which  we  have  felt, 
which  we  are  feeling,  and  which  we  are  likely 
to  suffer.  I  ask,  why  was  this  treaty  rejected  ? 
We  are  told,  for  two  reasons :  first,  because  it 
contained  no  engagement  against  the'  impress- 
ment of  American  seamen  on  board  merchant 
vessels :  second,  because  of  the  collateral  decla- 
ration of  the  British  commissioners,  tliat  Eng- 
land retained  the  right  to  retaliate  upon  France 
the  principles  of  her  Berlin  decree,  if  the 
United  States  should  submit  to  its  execution.  I 
have  shown  from  the  public  documents  fur- 
nished to  us  by  the  President,  the  footing  upon 
which  our  ministers  placed  the  i)oint  of 
impressments. 

Our  commissioners  considered  the  assurances 
given  them  by  the  British  ministers  a  better 
pledge  for  the  safety  of  our  seamen  than  a  for- 
mal provision  in  the  treaty.  But  if  theb«  as- 
surances had  even  not  been  given,  the  treaty 
would  not  have  compromited  our  rights  or 
prejudiced  our  interests  on  the  subject;  in  the 
mean  time  it  would  have  induced  more  friendly 
relations,  and  prepared  both  countries  for  such 
further  concessions  as  their  mutual  interests 
might  require.  To  me  it  is  a  matter  both  novel 
and  surprising,  to  discover  in  our  President  this 
strong  and  unyielding  attachment  to  the  high- 
est points  of  our  maritime  rights.  I  had  thought 
before  that  he  was  not  so  friendly  to  our  navy, 
to  our  merchants,  and  to  our  commerce.  I  had 
thought  tliat  he  would  rather  our  ships  were 
exchanged  for  farming  utensils  and  our  seamen 
converted  into  husbandmen.  But  now,  sir,  it 
Mems,  so  highly  does  he  value  our  navigation, 
that  he  prefers  hazarding  all  the  calamities  of 
war,  rather  than  suffer  one  feather  to  be 
forcibly  plucked  from  the  wing  of  commerce. 

Can' any  one  believe  that  our  government 


seriously  intended  to  conclude  a  treaty  witk 
England,  when  our  commissioners  were  in* 
structed  to  make  no  treaty,  unless  Britain  for- 
mally consented  that  our  merchant  flag  should 
protect  every  deserter  from  her  navy?  The 
insertion  of  this  sine  qua  non  in  the  instructions 
is  sufficient  to  satisfy  my  mino,  that  there  was 
no  sincerity  in  the  negotiation  which  was 
carried  on  with  the  British  government. 

We  have  been  asked  by  the  honorable  gentle- 
man from  Virginia,  Mr.  Giles,  whether  it  can  be 
imagined  that  such  men  as  King,  Monroe  and 
Pinkney,  would  have  colluded  with  the  execu- 
tive, or  if  they  would  have  not  borne  evidence 
of  his  insincerity,  if  such  had  been  the  fact 
Mr.  King,  he  tells  us,  is  a  federalist,  to  whom 
we  have  lately  given  proof  of  confidence  and 
attachment.  Mr.  Monroe  he  represents  of  • 
disposition  lately  not  to  be  guilty  of  conceal- 
ment, through  affection  for  the  administration, 
and  Mr.  Pinkney  is  said  also  to  be  a  federalist 

All  this  the  gentleman  may  take  as  true.  Bat 
Mr.  King,  sir,  was  never  engaged  in  this  nego- 
tiation ;  and  as  to  Mr.  Monroe  and  Mr.  Rnk- 
ney,  I  most  clearly  acquit  them  of  any  collusion 
with  the  President ;  because,  so  far  from  col- 
luding with  him,  they  have  acte<l  against  his 
secret  and  express  instructions.  Surely  I  have 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  sincere  disposition  of 
these  gentlemen  to  make  a  treaty  with  England, 
when  they  concluded  one  under  the  responsi- 
bility of  acting  against  their  orders.  No,  nj 
charge  of  insincerity  against  the  executive  is 
founded  upon  the  documents  a  long  time  secret, 
now  public,  and  upon  the  nature  of  the  objec- 
tions which  have  uniformly  obstructed  the  ad- 
justment of  our  differences  with  Britain. 

The  second  impediment  to  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty,  was  the  declaration  of  Lords  Holland 
and  Auckland  which  accompanied  it.  What  did 
this  paper  impose  upon  us  ?  Resistance  to  the 
Berlin  decree;  and  will  you  permit  me  to 
ask,  whether  it  was  ever  your  intention  to 
submit  to  that  decree?  You  do  not  mean  to 
submit  to  the  orders  in  council,  and  does  not 
the  Berlin  decree  go  to  the  extent  of  those 
orders  t  Are  you  better  prepared  or  more  dis- 
posed to  submit  to  France  than  to  England? 
No,  I  hope  we  shall  agree  to  fight  before  we 
consent  that  either  of  those  powers  shall  give 
laws  to  the  ocean. 

I  know,  at  one  time,  it  was  pretended  that 
the  Berlin  decree  was  aesigned  only  as  a  muni- 
cipal regulation;  municipal  when  it  declared 
England  and  her  dependencies  in  a  state  of 
blockade,  and  their  manufactures  and  produce 
liable  to  capture.  It  is  true  that  the  minister 
of  the  United  States  in  France,  got  some  such 
explanation  of  the  decree  from  the  French 
minister  of  marine.  He  did  not  consider  it  as 
derogating  from  the  treaty  of  1800,  between 
France  and  the  United  States.  But  when  the 
emperor  is  applied  to  by  the  grand  judge,  his 
answer  is,  ''that  since  he  had  not  thought 
proper  to  express  any  exception  in  his  decree, 
there  is  no  ground  to  make  any  in  the  execo 
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ion,  with  respect  to  any  thing  whatsoever." 
^Vhen  the  minister  of  marine  was  applied  to  for 
lis  construction  of  the  decree,  he  gave  his 
>pinion,  but  affected  not  to  be  the  proper  organ 
)f  communication  on  the  subject.  In  this  you 
«e  that  craft  and  force  were  both  united  for 
he  most  destructive  execution  of  the  decree. 

The  decree  was  allowed  to  sleep  for  nearly  a 
rear ;  a  public  minister  delivers  his  opinion  that 
t  was  not  to  infract  our  treaty ;  and,  after  our 
>roperty  to  an  immense  amount  is  allured 
>y  these  deceitful  appearances  into  French 
;)orts,  his  imperial  minesty  declares  in  effect, 
through  his  minister  of  justice,  that  the  treaty 
srith  the  United  States  was  not  expressed  as  an 
exception  in  the  decree,  and  therefore  its  pro- 
risions  were  to  form  no  obstruction  to  its  exe- 
cution. So,  sir,  we  have  probably  lost  some 
tnillions  of  dollars  by  our  anxiety  to  consider 
this  decree  as  a  municipal  regulation.  Suppose, 
however,  it  had  not  designed  what  its  terms  so 
pliunly  express — ^the  blockade  of  the  British 
isles.  In  such  case,  wliat  embarrassment  would 
our  government  have  incurred  by  agreeing  to 
the  proposition  of  the  English  commissioners, 
to  resist  the  decree  if  executed  against  our 
neutral  rights  V  If  France  had  confined  the 
execution  of  the  decree  to  her  own  ports, 
Britain  could  not  have  complained  of  the  exe- 
cution of  her  own  law,  within  her  own  juris- 
diction, and  we  should  have  had  nothing  to 
which  we  were  to  oppose  resistance.  But  sup- 
pose the  decree  had  been  executed  on  the 
ocean,  and  you  had  become  bound  to  oppose  its 
execution  by  force;  would  your  undertaking 
have  been  greater  than  the  offer  you  lately 
made  to  England,  in  case  she  would  repeal  her 
orders  in  council? 

I  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  view  this 
subject  in  another  point  of  light;  but  at 
present  I  ask,  did  not  Mr.  Pinkney  mean  to  tell 
Mr.  Canning,  under  his  instructions  from  the 
President,  that  if  Great  Britain  would  repeal 
her  orders  in  council,  the  United  States  would 
resist  the  execution  of  the  French  decrees? 
This  is  stated  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Canning  to 
Mr.  Pinkney,  of  the  23d  of  August,  1808,  and 
admitted,  as  it  is  not  denied,  in  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Pinkney  to  Mr.  Canning  of  the  8th  of  October, 
in  the  same  year.  Your  government,  then, 
would  now  agree  to  the  terms  which  they  so 
indignantly  repelled  when  first  proposed  to 
them,  and  on  the  ground  of  which,  in  part, 
they  refused  the  treaty  which  their  ministers 
had  negotiated.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  no 
other  material  ground  remains  for  the  rejection 
of  the  treaty,  than  the  want  of  a  formal  clause 
to  secure  our  merchant  seamen  against  impress- 
ment. 

Is  it  your  intention  ever  to  have  a  treaty  with 
Britain,  or  are  the  nations  always  to  continue 
in  a  state  of  strife  and  contention  ?  You  were 
offered  the  treaty  of  1794,  and  you  refused  it. 
Messrs.  Monroe  and  Pinkney  negotiate  a  treaty 
in  1806 ;  the  President  rejects  it,  and  insists  on 
a  point  in  the  most  obnoxious  form,  which  he 


knows  will  never  be  conceded,  and  without  the 
concession  of  which  no  treaty  is  ever  to  be 
made.  Docs  dll  this  look  like  a  sincere  dispo- 
sition to  adjust  our  differences  with  England  ? 

It  is  of  importance,  Mr.  President,  to  con- 
sider, in  the  late  negotiation,  who  were  the 
men  in  power  it.  the  respective  countries.  Can 
our  President  expect  ever  to  see  an  English  ad- 
ministration more  disposed  to  treat  upon  favor- 
able terms  with  this  coimtry  than  the  Fox 
administration  ?  The  name  of  Fox  is  the  most 
grateful  English  name  that  is  known  to  an 
American  ear.  From  my  childhood  I  have 
heard  that  Fox  was  the  friend  of  America.  He 
was  the  early  champion  of  our  rights,  when 
Britain  first  attempted  to  deprive  us  of  them. 
His  voice  was  always  raised  in  our  favor,  in 
opposition  to  the  power  of  the  crown.  Fox  was 
at  the  head  of  the  ancient  whig  interest  of  Eng- 
land, and  a  firm  supporter  of  the  principles  of 
freedom.  He  was,  too,  a  philanthropist,  and 
deemed  in  sentiment,  by  some,  a  citizen  of  the 
world.  He  was  additionally,  sir,  a  French 
citizen,  as  well  as  our  worthy  President. 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  thought  that  I  mention 
with  any  invidious  view  this  last  circumstance. 
I  state  it  only  for  the  material  purpose  of  show- 
ing the  community  of  character  between  these 
great  men,  which  recommended  them  to  the 
fraternization  of  the  French  people.  If  Mr. 
Jefferson  was  not  willing  to  accept  the  treaty 
which  Mr.  Fox  offered  him,  from  what  adminis- 
tration in  England  can  he  ever  expect  a  better  ? 
And  may  I  not  ask,  also,  if  he  can  look  to  other 
men  in  the  United  States  in  whom  he  will  have 
more  confidence  for  their  skill  and  integrity, 
than  in  those  whom  he  employed  in  the  late 
negotiation?  We  have  all  heard,  that  Mr. 
Monroe  was  his  early  and  bosom  friend,  and  we 
have  all  seen  that  he  has  been  his  favorite 
minister. 

Let  us  also  not  forget  the  time  when  the 
treaty  was  concluded :  no  time  could  have  been 
more  propitious ;  it  was  at  the  moment  when 
England  was  sinking  under  the  triumphs  of  her 
adversary.  Bonaparte  had  just  broken  to  pieces 
the  power  of  Prussia,  driven  the  Russians  to 
their  frontier,  and  converted  their  emperor  from 
an  enemy  into  an  ally.  If  you  are  not  satisfied 
with  the  terms  which  England  was  willing  to 
grant  you  at  a  moment  of  depression,  can  you 
look  for  better  when  she  has  less  to  fear  from 
your  enmity,  or  to  hope  from  your  friendship? 
You  find,  sir,  that  your  President  was  favored 
by  every  circumstance  in  the  negotiation  of  the 
treaty  which  he  finally  rejected.  It  is  not  a 
little  remarkable  that  he  should  have  undertaken 
to  reject  this  treaty,  without  consulting  the 
Senate,  his  constitutional  advisers.  He  was  in 
possession  of  a  copy  of  the  treaty  while  the 
oenate  were  in  session ;  they  were  not  allowed 
to  see  it :  he  would  not  trust  their  opinions  upon 
it.  They  might  have  approved  it ;  and  the  re- 
sponsibility would  have  been  still  greater  to 
have  rejected  it,  afler  they  had  agreed  to  it. 
You  will  pardon  me  for  speaking  plainly ;  it  is 
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my  duty  to  exi)res9  my  convictioE,  though  I 
may  happen  to  be  wrong. 

To  me   it  has  always  appeared  that  your 
President  was  taken   by  surprise,   when    he 
found  a  British  treaty  laid  at  his  door.    His  in- 
structions to  his  ministers  precluded  the  possi- 
bility of  a  treaty,  and  it  never  entered  his  head 
that  they  would  have  been  daring  enough  to 
conclude  a  treaty  against  his  ordei*s.    But  the 
ministers  having  obtained  what  they  considered 
the  substance,  disregarded  the  form,  and  sent  a 
treaty  as  little  looked  for  as  desired.    I  do  not 
mean  to  contend  that  the  President  was  bound 
to  lay  this  treaty  before  the  Senate,  but  in  ex- 
ercising the  power  to  reject  it,  without  their  ad- 
vice, he  took  Tii)on  himself  a  great  reponsibility, 
and  is  answerable  for  all  the  consequences  of  an 
act  exclusively  his  own.    To  this  act,  in  my 
opinion,  may  be  attributed  the  present  embar- 
rassments of  our  country.   Had  the  treaty  been 
accepted,  our  trade  would  have  flourished  as 
heretofore,  and  with  it  our  agriculture,  manu- 
factures and  tlio  fisheries.     But  it  pleased  our 
chief  magistrate  to  reject  it,  and  every  day  has 
since  added  to  the  gloom  which  has  spread  over 
our  country.     In  tliis  condition  was  the  state  of 
our  affairs,  when  an  unexpected  event  occurred, 
calculated  to  inflame  to  the  highest  pitch  the 
animosity  of  our  citizens  against  the  British 
government.     I  allude  to  the   attack  of   the 
leopard  upon  the  Chesai)eake,  in  June,  1807. 
In  relation  to  tbis  outrage,  the  X)eople  of  America 
felt  but  one  sentiment.     A  more  wanton,  flagi- 
tious and  perfidious  act  was  never  perpetrated. 
It  is  an  act  which  America  never  will  nor  ought 
to  forgive,  till  it  is  expiated  by  adequate  satis- 
faction.    But  still,  sir,  we  must  restrain  our  in- 
dignation, while  we  inquire  whoso  act  it  was, 
and  who  is  answerable  for  it.     The  material  in- 
quiry is,  was  it  or  has  it  become  the  act  of  the 
British  government  ? 

The  British  minister,  as  soon  as  the  news  of 
the  occurrence  reached  him,  voluntarilv  and 
unasked,  declared,  that  it  was  unauthorized  by 
the  government.  He  disavowed  it  in  parlia- 
ment, and  the  king  himself  confirmed  the  disa- 
vowal. It  rested,  then,  as  the  act  of  Admiral 
Berkeley.  The  nation,  however,  were  bound  to 
make  us  satisfaction  for  the  injury  done  us  by 
their  public  servant.  If  they  refuse  adequate 
satisfaction,  they  adopt  the  act.  The  govern- 
ment were  sensible  of  this  obligation,  and  they 
took  steps  to  comply  with  it.  They  sent  a 
special  minister  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making 
reparation  for  the  injury  we  had  sufl\;red.  This 
minister  we  received,  and  agree<l  to  consider 
the  outrage  which  had  been  committed,  as  the 
act  of  Borkelev.  Considered  as  the  act  of  the 
government,  it  would  have  been  an  act  of  open 
war.  You  commence  a  negotiation  as  to  the 
terms  of  reparation ;  but  here  the  same  spirits 
which  rejected  the  treatv  baflles  everv  effort 
to  accommodate  this  new  cause  of  oft'ence. 

AVhen  informed  of  the  attack  upon  one  of  our 
public  vessels  by  a  British  man-of-war,  under 
.he  orders  of  an  admiral,  our  government  had 


reason  to  apprehend  that  no  individual,  how- 
ever high  in  rank,  would  have  hazarded  so 
daring  an  outrage,  without  the  authority  of  Lis 
government. 

"With  this  view,  and  to  preserve  peace  and 
tranquillity  in  our  harbors,  we  may  consider 
the  President  as  justified  in  issuing  his  procla- 
mation,  interdicting  the  entrance  of  British 
armed  ships  into  the  waters  of  the  United  States. 
But,  sir,  the  moment  it  was  ascertained  that 
the  act  of  Berkeley  was  unautliorized ;  so  soon 
as  the  government  had  solemnly  disavowed  it 
and  ofiered  reparation,  the  proclamation  ought 
to  have  been  withdrawn.    Are  you  permitted 
to  punish  a  nation  for  the  acts  of  its  subjects, 
in  which  it  does  not  participate  ?    The  law  and 
the  practice  of  civilized  nations,  on  this  point, 
is  explicit  and  uniform.    When  the  subject  of 
one  power  offends  against  the  sovereignty  of 
another,  this  will  not  justify  retaliation  upon 
other  subjects  of  the  same  power  with  the  one 
who  oflended.     It  has  uniformly  been  our  own 
doctrine,  and  it  is  the  common  interest  of  man- 
kind to  maintain  it,  that  in  such  case  you  must 
apjdy  to  the  sovereign  of  the  party  offending, 
and  abstain  from  any  act  of  hostility,  till  he  re- 
fuses you  reparation.     This  course  our  govern- 
ment did  not  pursue ;  for  the  act  of  an  indi- 
vidual they  retaliated  against  his  nation. 

Upon  the  grounds  which  have  been  stated, 
you  may  excuse  the  issuing  of  the  preclamation ; 
but  what  excuse  is  there  for  its  continuance, 
when  Ave  acknowledge  ourselves,  in  treating 
for  reparation,  that  the  act  complained  of,  is 
the  act  of  an  individual,  and  not  of  his  govern- 
ment?    A  })roclamation  like  the  one  issued, 
without  adequate  cause,  was  a  breach  of  neu- 
trality, and  a  just  cause  of  war.    For,  to  admit 
into  your  ]>orts,  and  grant  succor  to  the  armed 
ships  of  one  belligerent,  while  you  exclude 
those  of  the  other,  is  not  consistent  with  that 
impartiality  which  belligerents  are  entitled  to 
claim  from  neutrals.    The  point  was  so  under- 
stood, and  so  felt  by  the  British  government ; 
and  they  required,  as  they  had  a  right  to  do, 
that,  as  they  had  not  committed  the  act  com- 
plained of,  that  the  proclamation,  which  had 
an  operation  or  appearance  of  hostility  against 
them,  should  be  recalled.  If  they  refused  repa- 
ration, we  had  a  right  to  redress  ourselves; 
but  had  we  a  right  to  take  the  redress  into  our 
own  hands,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  require 
them  to  make  us  reparation?     "When  you  ask 
justice,  you  must  expect  to  do  it.     A  nation 
should  be  as  ready  to  perform  its  duties,  as  to 
insist  upon  its  rights.     The  British  government 
had  given  sufficient  evidence  of  a  disposition  to 
grant  satisfaction  for  the  injury  done  us,  by 
sending  to  the  country  a  special  minister  for 
the  purpose;  that  minister  was  instructed  to 
make  voluntary  reparation,  but  to  grant  none 
under  the  coercion  of  the  proclamation.     In 
his  first  conmiunication  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  he  informed  him,  that  his  powers  did  no* 
allow  him  to  make  reparati(»n,  unless  the  pro- 
clamation was  withdrawn.    The  affair  was  then 
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managed  with  snfficient  adroitness  to  catch  the 
popularity  of  the  country :  when  it  was  known 
that  the  proclamation  most  be  first  withdrawn, 
its  revocation  and  the  reparation  were  pro- 
posed by  the  secretary,  as  simultaneous  acts. 
Why  was  tliis  proclamation  so  tenaciously  in- 
sisted on  ?  If  you  had  revoked  it^  and  the  repa- 
ration oflfered  was  deemed  insufficient,  you 
would  have  had  no  difficulty  in  renewing  it. 
It  is  no  task  to  our  President,  to  issue  a  pro- 
clamation :  at  most,  we  contend  only  for  a  point 
of  etiquette,  a  thing  important,  perhaps,  in  a 
monarchy,  but  very  little  respected  among  us 
republicans.  Give  me  leave  to  say,  that  in  this 
n^fotiation,  I  soon  became  persuaded  that  the 
ditferenoe  in  question  was  not  to  be  settled  by 
itedff  but  was  to  stand  open  in  the  general  ac- 
count. If  there  had  been  a  sincere  desire  to 
settle  it,  the  paltry  measure  of  the  proclamation 
would  not  have  formed  an  obstacle  for  a  moment. 

I  have  here  a  new  and  great  proof  that  tlie 
executive  is  not  sincerely  desirous  of  a  full  and 
friendly  settlement  of  all  differences  with  Eng- 
land. It  may  be  difficult  to  trace  the  motive 
which  governs ;  but  I  can  plainly  discover  the 
some  spirit  now,  which  agitated  the  nation  in 
1795 ;  a  spirit  then  subdued  by  the  mighty  in- 
fluence of  Washington,  but  which  has  since 
risen  with  increased  strength,  and  now  domi- 
nates. 

I  consider,  sir,  that  the  measures  of  the  ad- 
ministration have  been,  not  only  insincere,  but 
extremely  feeble;  they  will  not  settle  their 
dilferences  with  England^  and  yet  have  not 
courage  openly  to  quarrel  with  her ;  they  pass 
a  non-importation  act  to  punish  the  impress- 
ment of  seamen  and  the  aggressions  upon  our 
carrying  trade ;  they  exclude,  by  proclamation, 
British  armed  ships  from  our  waters,  to  avenge 
the  outrage  on  the  Chesapeake:  and  what 
benefit  to  ourselves  or  detriment  to  our  adver- 
sary, have  these  measures  produced  ?  They  are 
calculated  to  increase  the  animosity  between 
the  nations,  but  I  know  of  no  other  effect  they 
can  produce.  So  far,  indeed,  have  they  been 
from  constraining  Britain  to  accede  to  our 
terms,  that  they  have  rendered  her  more  re- 
gardless of  our  rights  and  interests.  She  has 
since  given  us  new  and  more  feeling  causes  of 
coinplainti  by  her  orders  in  council  of  the  7th 
of  January,  and  the  11th  of  November,  1807. 
These  orders  take  from  us  the  trade  of  nearly 
all  Europe.  They  are  the  counterpart  of  the 
French  decrees.  God  forbid  that  I  should 
justify  them  I  I  will  never  admit  that  France 
or  England  have  a  right  to  make  laws  for  the 
ocean:  nor  shall  I  ever  hesitate,  when  they 
insist  upon  the  execution  of  such  laws,  to  de- 
clare myself  for  war.  I  am  as  free  as  any  gen- 
tleman in  this  Senate,  to  protest  against  sub- 
mission to  the  decrees  of  France,  or  the  orders 
of  England ;  but  is  not  submission  to  the  decrees 
as  disgraceful  as  submission  to  the  orders? 
The  gentleman  from  Virginia  said  nothing  of 
the  decrees, — nothing  of  a  war  with  France, — 
bis  resentment  was  confined  to  Britain. 


We  have,  sir,  to  choose  our  enemy  between 
these  two  nations.  We  are  hardly  equal  to  a 
contention  against  both  at  the  same  time.  How 
does  the  case  stand  in  relation  to  them  ?  The 
Emperor  first  issues  his  Berlin  decree,  inter- 
dicting our  trade  to  England  and  her  colonies. 
England  then  gave  us  notice,  if  you  allow 
France  to  prevent  your  trading  witli  us,  wo 
will  not  suffer  you  to  trade  with  France.  If 
you  are  tame  enough  to  submit  to  a  French 
decree,  you  will  surely  not  be  too  proud  to  yield 
to  a  British  order.  Assure  us  that  you  will 
resist  the  execution  of  the  decree,  an<l  we  will 
not  retort  its  principles  upon  you.  This  our 
government  declined  doing,  and  left  England 
to  pursue  her  own  course.  Her  government 
then  issues  the  order  of  the  11th  of  November, 
retaliating  the  Berlin  decree.  I  do  not  defend 
this  order;  but  if  the  administration  had  re- 
sisted, as  they  ought  to  have  done,  the  Berlin 
decree,  we  should  not  have  seen  tlje  order. 
What  now  is  to  be  done  ?  England  insists  on 
her  orders,  as  a  measure  of  retaliation  against 
France.  Prevail  on  France  to  repeal  her  de- 
crees, or  agree  to  resist  the  execution  of  them : 
and  if  England  then  executes  her  orders,  I  will 
be  as  free  as  any  man  to  go  to  war  with  her. 

No  such  course  has  been  taken,  but  what 
have  we  done?  Laid  an  embargo.  And  for 
what  purpose  did  wo  lay  the  embargo?  This 
is  a  subject  of  conjecture  to  some;  but  our 
government  tells  us,  it  was  to  preserve  our 
ships,  our  sailors,  and  our  mercantile  capital. 
Some  have  said,  to  preserve  them  from  tlio 
operation  of  the  orders  in  council.  When  the 
embargo  was  laid,  the  orders  in  council  were 
not  known  in  this  country.  Of  this  fact  I  want 
no  stronger  proof,  no  stronger  can  exist,  than 
that  the  President,  in  his  message  to  Congress, 
in  which  he  recommends  the  embargo,  says  not 
a  word  of  these  orders  in  council.  No,  the 
embargo  was  not  produced  by  the  orders  iu 
council,  nor  by  any  thing  which  we  heard  from 
England,  but  by  news  which  had  then  been  re- 
cently received  from  France. 

AVe  are  told  the  embargo  was  to  save  our 
ships,  our  sailors,  and  mercantile  capital.  I  do 
not  believe  that  such  was  its  object ;  but  if  such 
were  its  purpose,  we  have  been  miserably  dis- 
appointed. The  embargo,  for  a  short  perio<l, 
might  have  been  a  prudent  measure.  As  a  step 
of  precaution,  to  collect  our  seamen  and  mer- 
cantile capital,  I  should  never  have  complained 
of  it.  But  it  is  insulting  to  common  sense,  to 
propose  it  as  a  scheme. of  permanent  security, 
as  it  must  daily  consume,  and  finally  annihilate 
the  objects  of  its  preservation.  Your  ship* 
once  in,  and  the  danger  known,  you  should 
have  left  your  merchants  to  their  own  discre- 
tion. They  would  have  calculated  the  profits 
and  the  perils,  and  been  determined  by  the 
balance  of  the  account.  No  class  of  society  is 
more  capable  of  taking  care  of  itself. 

It  is  said  we  have  preserved  our  seamen. 
The  President  has  as  gravely  repeated  this  re- 
mark in  his  message,  as  he  recommended  to  us 
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to  devise  means  to  disposer  of  our  surplus  reve- 
nue, at  a  moment  when  it  was  evident  that  the 
situation  of  the  country  would  drain  the  treas- 
ury of  its  last  dollar. 

Where  are  your  sailors?  They  are  not  to  be 
seen  in  your  ports.  One-half  that  were  em- 
ployed by  you  have  passed  into  foreign  service, 
and  many  that  remain,  are  to  be  found  begging 
in  your  roads  and  at  your  doors. 

As  to  our  ships  and  mercantile  capital,  the 
one- tenth  part  of  the  loss  from  decay  and  wast^j 
and  want  of  employment,  would  have  paid  for 
an  insurance  against  every  danger  to  which  they 
would  have  been  exposed.  It  is  not  my  inten- 
tion, Mr.  President,  to  detain  you  with  any  de- 
tails on  tliis  subject,  as  I  should  be  compelled 
to  repeat  the  same  things  which  have  been 
stated  by  other  gentlemen  on  a  former  occasion. 
But  there  are  some  general  views  of  the  sub- 
ject, not  undeserving  of  notice,  which  yet  re- 
main to  be  taken. 

If  the  embargo  were  ever  a  measure  of  pre- 
caution, it  certainly  has  long  lost  that  charac- 
ter. As  a  measure  of  coercion,  it  was  hopeless, 
unless  completely  executed.  If  the  i)arty  to  be 
coerced  was  partially  supplied,  the  object  was 
defeated. 

Now  I  ask  you,  sir,  if  your  government  ought 
not  to  have  been  acquainted  with  its  own  pow- 
ers, its  own  people,  and  its  own  situation,  well 
enough  to  have  known,  that  it  was  impossible 
for  it  to  confine  the  whole  produce  of  the  coun- 
try within  its  limits,  for  any  length  of  time  ? 
Ought  they  not  to  have  foreseen  the  vast  temp- 
tations which  have  arisen  and  presented  them- 
selves, as  well  to  our  own  citizens  as  to  for- 
eigners, to  combine,  in  order  to  break  or  elude 
your  laws?  Ought  they  not  to  have  known, 
that,  with  our  extent  of  coast  and  frontiers, 
with  onr  numerous  waters,  that  a  wretched 
gunboat  navy,  aided  even  by  ten  thousand  reg- 
ulars, was  not  capable  of  covering  our  borders 
and  shutting  up  the  numberless  outlets  of  the 
country?  Could  they  expect  that  patriotism 
was  to  feed  and  to  clothe  the  people  of  the  north ; 
or,  that  thousands  would  submit  to  starve,  in 
order  to  contribute  to  the  success  of  an  experi- 
ment? 

"VVe  all  know,  that  the  opposition  to  the  em- 
bargo, in  the  eastern  States,  is  not  the  opposition 
of  a  political  party,  or  of  a  few  discontented 
men,  but  the  resistance  of  the  people  to  a  meas- 
ure which  they  feel  &s  oppressive  and  regard 
as  ruinous.  The  people  of  this  country  are  not 
to  be  governed  by  force,  but  by  affection  and 
confidence.  It  is  for  them  wo  legislate,  and  if 
they  do  not  like  our  laws,  it  is  our  duty  to  re- 
pcfll  them. 

It  is  madness  to  talk  of  forcing  submission, 
when  there  is  general  dissatisfaction.  Your 
irovernment  is  in  the  hands  of  the  people ;  it 
has  no  force  but  what  it  derives  from  them ; 
hm\  your  enforcing  laws  are  dead  letters,  when 
they  have  once  been  driven  to  resist  your  meas- 
nres. 

It  would,  sir,  be  some  consolation,  amidst  the 


sufferings  which  this  miserable  system  hascain- 
ed,  if,  in  looking  abroad,  we  could  discover 
that  the  nations  who  have  injured  and  offended 
us,  felt  its  oppression  only  equally  with  oiu^ 
selves.  But  when  we  find  that  we  have  been 
scourging  ourselves  for  their  benefit  and  amuse- 
ment, when  they  can  tell  us,  with  indifference 
and  contempt,  that  they  feel  for  us,  but  ibait 
we  must  correct  our  own  folly;  instead  of 
meeting  with  the  poor  comfort  which  we  ex 
pected,  we  are  overwhelmed  with  accumolater 
mortification. 

Was  this  a  measure  against  France?  No; 
the  emperor  commends  the  magnanimons  sac- 
rifice which  you  have  made  of  your  commerce 
rather  ifaan  submit  to  British  tyranny  on  the 
ocean.  His  imperial  migesty  never  approves 
what  he  does  not  like;  and  he  never  likes  what 
does  not  comport  with  his  own  designs. 

I  consider  it  as  admitted,  that  the  embargo 
was  intended  to  coerce  England ;  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  now  contends  that  if  it 
hud  been  strictly  executed,  it  would  have  had 
that  effect.  Nothing  has  happened  that  cotu- 
mon  foresight  might  not  have  foreseen.  The 
gentleman  has  read  to  you  extracts  from  an 
English  pamphlet,  published  before  the  embar- 
go was  laid,  which  predicts  the  very  evasions 
of  the  law,  the  discontents  it  would  produce, 
and  the  opposition  it  would  meet  with,  which 
we  have  all  had  the  melancholy  opportmiity  of 
witnessing.  I  know  the  pamphlet  was  referred 
to  for  another  purpose — to  show  that  British 
gold  or  influence  had  corrupted  or  seduced  the 
Yenuontese,  before  the  embargo  was  imposed. 
The  gentleman  may  believe  the  fact  to  be  so  if 
he  pleases ;  but  I  say,  sir,  that  your  government 
here,  with  all  its  means  of  information,  ought 
to  have  known  as  much  about  the  condition  of 
Vermont  as  a  pamphleteer  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic. 

*  It  seems  now  to  be  admitted,  and  the  fact  if 
too  evident  to  be  denied,  that  the  embargo  has 
failed  in  its  coercive  effect  upon  Britain.  The 
want  of  bread,  cotton,  or  lumber.  Las  neither 
starved  her  subjects,  nor  excited  them  to  insur- 
rection. Some  gentlemen  have  had  shrewdness 
enough  to  discover  an  effect  in  an  English  price 
current,  which  might,  to  bo  sure,  have  oeen 
owing  to  the  embargo,  or  might  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  operation  on  the  market  of  some 
private  speculations.  But  it  has  enriched  Can- 
ada, and  has  taught  the  islands  their  policy  and 
ability  to  live  without  us. 

Would  to  God,  Mr.  President,  tliat  the  em- 
bargo had  done  as  little  evil  to  ourselves  as  it 
has  done  to  foreign  nations  I  It  is  ourselves 
who  are  the  victims  of  the  miserable  experi- 
ment. Your  treasury  will  lose  at  least  firteen 
millions  of  dollars,  and  your  country,  in  addi- 
tion, not  less  than  forty.  This  tax  has  not  been 
so  much  felt>,  though  it  has  not  in  truth  been 
less  paid,  because  the  embargo  has  not  taken 
the  money  out  of  om-  pockets,  but  only  prevent- 
ed it  going  into  them.  This  measure  has  been 
not  oiily  ruinous  to  our  interests,  but  it  is  bo»> 
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the  genius  of  onr  goTeniment.  It  calls 
increase  of  yonr  regular  army,  and  a 
igmentation  of  your  militair  force.  Ten 
nd  bayonets  were  not  sufficient  to  en- 
it,  but  fifty  thousand  volunteers,  (as  I 
^n  by  a  bill  on  the  table,)  were  to  be  in- 
o  assist  in  its  execution.  That  measure 
dministration  which  arms  citizen  against 
,  or  requires  the  soldier  to  act  against 
izen,  is  baneful  to  liberty.  If  persevered 
e  would  soon  be  an  end  of  free  govem- 
The  elfect  is  also  to  be  deprecated 
he  spirit  of  your  military.  Tliey  are 
upon  to  execute  laws  they  are  unable  to 
le,  and,  in  obeying  their  orders,  are  ex- 
to  the  commission  of  murder.  lour  na- 
ces  are  sent  out  to  cruise,  not  for  ene- 
but  for  defenceless  fellow-citizens,  and 
)tum  to  boast  not  of  a  gallant  battle,  but 
iserable  seizure,  which  may  bring  pov- 
>on  some  wretched  family  in  their  own 

Y- 

IS  been  often  said  in  defence  of  the  em- 

that  the  nation  had  nothing  left  but  that 
•e,  submission,  or  war.  Can  you  distin- 
between  the  embargo  and  submission? 
►u  pretend  to  say  that  it  is  a  voluntary 
itricrion  imposed  ga  a  matter  of  choice  ? 
be  denied  that  it  has  been  forced  upon 
he  conduct  of  one  or  both  of  the  bellig- 
\  And  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  fact, 
u  describe  it  as  any  thing  but  vile,  abject 
sion?  France  tells  you,  yon  shall  not 
o  Britain ;  you  obey  her :  Britain  then 
>u,  you  shall  not  trade  to  France;  yon 
.  You  have  not  resisted  the  decrees  or 
but  have  complied  with  the  object  of 
We  have  borne  the  burden  of  the  em- 
till  it  has  almost  broke  onr  backs,  and 
hen  we  are  sinking  under  it,  we  pretend 
it  was  no  task  to  bear  it.  In  this  case, 
en  said,  there  only  remained  submission 
.  Submission  I  put  out  of  tlie  CAse.  I 
i  God  it  never  entered  into  the  head  of 
aerican !  But  I  deny  that  war  is  neces- 
he  alternative ;  and  I  never  will  admit 
see  sincere  efforts  ma  2  e  to  accommodate 
Terences  with  England.  The  President, 
message  at  the  opening  of  Congress, 
g:ive  us  the  impression  that  Britain  had 
.  the  last  and  the  fairest  offer  it  was  in 
wer  of  our  government  to  make  in  order 
erve  peace.  It  will  be  important  for  us 
Tstand  the  nature  and  extent  of  that  offer. 
-oposition  no  doubt  was  made  by  Mr. 
»y,  in  conformity  to  his  instructions.  To 
irror,  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  reading 
Senate  the  words  of  Mr.  Pinkney  to  Mr. 
ig  on  the  subject,  in  his  letter  of  the  2dd 
ost  last:— 

ad  the  honor  to  state  to  you,  sir,  that  it 
le  intention  of  the  President,  in  case 
Britain  repealed  her  orders  as  regarded 
ited  States,  to  exercise  the  power  vested 
by  the  act  of  the  last  session  of  Con- 
intided '  An  act  to  authorize  the  President 


of  the  United  States  under  certain  conditions, 
to  suspend  the  operation  of  the  act  laying  an 
embargo  on  all  ships  and  vessels  in  the  ports 
and  harbors  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
several  supplementary  acts  thereto,*  by  suspend- 
ing the  embargo  law  and  its  supplements  as  re- 
gards Great  Britain.  I  am  authorized  to  give 
you  this  assurance  in  the  most  formal  manner." 

Now,  sir,  what  is  the  amount  of  this  boasted 
offer  ?  Nothing  more  than  the  assurance  of  our 
minister  of  an  intention  of  the  President  to  re- 
move the  embargo,  in  case  the  orders  in  council 
were  actually  repealed.  Great  Britain  was  to 
repeal  her  orders,  allow  the  President  to  make 
the  most  of  that  act  with  her  enemy,  and  trust 
to  his  executing  his  good  intention  when  it 
should  suit  his  good  pleasure.  The  offer  to 
England  related  only  to  the  embargo,  when  this 
experimental  measure,  so  far  from  being  inju- 
rious to  her,  was  adding  to  her  wealth  and 
strength.  It  leaves  her  navigation  without  a 
rival  on  the  ocean,  and  has  restored  to  her 
more  seamen  than  she  could  have  impressed  in 
ten  years.  Well  may  Mr.  Canning  say,  there  is 
no  assignable  relation  between  the  removal  pi 
the  embargo,  and  the  repeal  of  the  orders  in 
council.  The  President  had  instructed  his  min- 
ister to  assure  the  British  government,  that  the 
embargo  was  designed  solely  as  a  municipal 
regulation,  and  not  as  an  act  in  any  degree 
hostile  to  them.  The  orders  in  council  were  a 
measure  of  hostility  against  France;  and  we 
offer  to  revoke  a  municipal  regulation  operating 
in  favor  of  Britain,  if  she  will  relieve  us  from 
the  pressure  of  a  measure  adopted  against  her 
enemy.  But  let  me  ask,  was  there  any  offer 
made  to  rescind  the  proclamation  or  to  repeal 
the  non-importation  law  ?  Two  measures  much 
more  offensive  and  hostile  to  Great  Britain  than 
the  embargo.  With  these  laws  in  force,  it  was 
a  mere  mockery  to  offer  the  removal  of  the 
embargo.  What  more  proof  do  we  want,  than 
this  transaction  affords,  that  the  executive  has 
not  been  sincere  in  his  endeavors  to  restore  a 
good  understanding  between  this  country  and 
England.  And  therefore  it  is  that  I  contend 
that  war  is  not  unavoidable  with  that  nation. 
I  confess,  sir,  I  should  think  a  war  with  Eng- 
land one  of  the  greatest  evils  that  could  bef^l 
this  country;  not  only  from  the  sufferings 
which  it  would  inflict  upon  it,  but  also  from  the 
fatal  connection  with  France  to  which  it  would 
give  birth. 

We  have  seen  what  has  been  the  course  of 
the  government  in  relation  to  Britain :  and  I 
will  beg  a  few  moments  to  examine  what  has 
been  its  conduct  in  regard  to  France  ?  The  last 
proposition  made  to  Britain  is  well  known ;  the 
documents  fully  disclose  it;  but  what  at  the 
same  time  was  proposed  to  the  French  govern- 
ment? This  we  know  little  of.  We  have  not  been 
furnished  with  the  correspondence  with  that 
government  on  the  subject.  The  transaction  is 
covered  with  a  dark  and  impenetrable  veil. 
The  President  tells  us  in  his  message,  that  the 
same  proposals  were  not  made  to  tlie  two  belli* 
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gerents,  and  it  would  seem  from  what  he  hints, 
that  the  offer  to  France,  in  case  she  repealed 
her  decrees,  was  to  join  her  in  the  war  against 
England.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  we  have 
lost  more  by  the  spoliations,  and  have  been  more 
harassed  under  the  arbitrary  edicts  of  France, 
than  of  England.  By  the  treaty  of  1800,  we 
gave  up  more  than  twenty  millions  of  dollars 
whioii  had  been  seized,  and,  against  all  right, 
confiscated  in  France.  Since  that  time,  we 
are  officially  informed,  that  an  amount  nearly 
equal  has  been  seized  and  contiscnted  or  seques- 
tered. She  has  wantonly  burnt  our  ships  on 
the  ocean  and  made  no  compensation.  Her 
Berlin  decree  of  the  21  st  of  November,  1806, 
commenced  the  present  system  of  outrage  upon 
neutral  rights.  In  effect^  it  interdicts  all  trade 
with  England  and  her  colonies.  This  is  followed 
by  the  Milan  decree  of  the  17th  of  December, 
1807.  Under  this  edict,  an  American  vessel 
which  has  been  searched  or  visited  against  her 
will,  by  a  British  cruiser,  or  is  proceeding  to  or 
returning  from  England,  is  liable  to  be  captured 
as  good  prize.  And  tinally,  to  complete  this 
monstrous  system,  conies  the  Bayonne  decree, 
the  17th  of  April,  1808,  which  declares  every 
American  vessel  found  upon  the  ocean  liable  to 
seizure  and  confiiication.  Opposed  to  these  ac- 
cumulated violations  of  our  neutral  rights,  what 
steps  has  our  government  taken  against  Franco  ? 
Have  they  passed  a  non-importation  act,  issued 
a  proclamation,  or  imposed  an  embargo  ?  The 
last  measure  is  general  in  its  terms,  but  is 
avowedly  against  England  alone.  No,  tliey 
have  contented  themselves  with  memorializing, 
remonstrating  and  protesting.  Against  England 
we  took  every  stop  short  of  war,  against 
France  we  have  employed  nothing  but  gentle 
words.  Has  your  government  then  shown  an 
ec^ual  resentment  against  the  wrongs  sutFered 
from  these  two  powers  ? 

It  may  bo  from  the  habit  of  enduring ;  but 
we  do  not  feel  an  aggression  from  France  with 
the  same  quickness  and  sensibility  that  we  do 
from  England.  Let  us  see,  sir,  the  same  con- 
duct observed  with  regard  to  both  belligerents ; 
let  us  see  the  impediments  to  a  friendly  settle- 
ment with  Britain  removed;  let  us  witness  a 
sincere  effort  made  to  regulate  the  intercourse 
of  the  two  nations  by  a  treaty,  formed  on  prin- 
ciples of  mutual  concession,  and  equal  interest, 
and  I  will  answer  for  it,  if  Great  Brit^iin  per- 
sists in  her  orders,  that  you  will  find  no  division 
in  this  country  on  the  question  whether  we 
shall  submit  to  them  or  resist  their  execution. 

Permit  me,  Mr.  President,  to  detain  you  a 
few  moments  longer.  I  am  sensible  that  I  have 
already  trespassed  upon  the  indulgence  of  the 
Senate,  and  I  shall  hasten  to  conclude  the  re- 
marks which  I  have  thought  it  of  importance 
to  make  upon  the  resolution  which  has  been 
submitted. 

The  objects  of  the  resolution  are  embargo, 
non-intercourso  and  non-importation  as  to 
Enghmd  and  France,  and  their  colonies.  The 
ezist'mg  embargo  is  to  be  repealed  only  in  part; 


one-half  of  the  channel  of  your  rivers  i£ 
opened,  the  other  is  to  be  embargoed;  and 
vessels  may  proceed  to  sea,  but  they  must  not 
pass  through  the  embargoed  waters.  I  can  well 
conceive  of  one  port  in  the  United  States  being 
embargoed  and  the  others  open :  but  of  an 
embargo  which  gives  the  right  to  every  vessel 
in  a  harbor  to  leave  it,  I  confess  I  have  no  com- 
prehension. I  should  have  supposed  that  the 
honorable  gentleman  might  have  ventnred  to 
repeal  the  embargo  generally,  and  trusted  to 
the  provisions  on  the  subject  of  non-interconrse 
to  accomplish  what  seems  to  be  the  object  in 
view,  in  partially  retaining  it.  Sir,  it  is  a 
strange  infatuation,  that  the  name  of  this  odious 
measure  shoidd  be  preserved,  when  the  thing 
itself  is  abandoned. 

And  what,  iir,  are  we  to  gain  by  a  non-in- 
tercourse ?    It  can  never  benefit  the  nation ;  it 
is  nothing  more  than  a  j)art  of  that  miserable 
musquito  system,  which  is  to  sting  and  irritate 
England  into  acts  of  hostility.    I  have  no  doubt 
she  sees  the  object,  and  she  will  take  care  not  to 
give  us  the  advantage  which  would  be  derived 
from  war  being  commenced  on  her  part.    But 
I  ask,  what  Avill  be  the  effect  of  non-intercourse? 
I  see  no  other  than  that  it  will  require  two  voy- 
ages instead  of  one,  to  transport  our  produce  to 
tlie  markets  of  the  interdicted  countries.    You 
carry  your  merchandise  to  Lisbon,  and  there  de- 
j)osit  it ;  and  from  thence  it  is  carried  in  foreign 
ships  to  England  and  France.     "Who  will  pay 
the  expense  of  this  circuity  of  transportation  ? 
The  United  States.    It  will  be  deducted  from 
the  price  of  your  produce.     Can  the  gentleman 
contrive  no  system  which  will  operate  with  less 
severity  upon  ourselves  than  upon  those  whom 
he  deems  our  enemies  ?    If  the  resolution  has 
no  design,  but  what  is  apparent  on  the  face  ot 
it,  it  is  evident  that  its  sole  operation  is  against 
ourselves.   Its  inevitable  effect  will  be  to  reduce 
the  profit  of  what  we  have  to  sell,  and  to  in- 
crease the  expense  of  what  we  have  to  purchase. 
I  can  perceive  also,  sir,  that  it  will  be  a  measure 
of  unequal  pressure  upon  different  sections  of 
the  country ;    and   that  its  weight  will  fall 
heaviest  upon  that  part  of  tlie  Union  already 
too  much  galled  to  suffer  any  addition  to  its 
burden.    The  lumber,  the  live  stock,  tlie  fish, 
and  the  articles  of  common  exportation  to  the 
eastward,  will  not  bear  the  expense  of  double 
freights.   Will  they  thank  you  for  repealing  the 
embargo,  and  adopting  a  substitute  which  con- 
tinues to  shut  the  port5  of  the  north,  while  it 
opens  those  of  the  south  ?  "Will  they  thank  you 
for  a  measure  which  deprives  them  even  of  the 
miserable  consolation  of  having  fellow-sufferers 
in  their  distress  ?    If  this  resolution  be  adopted, 
you  do  nothing  to  heal  the  wounds  which  you 
have  inflicted.    If  New-England  loses  her  trade, 
she  will  derive  no  comfort  from  its  being  under  a 
non-intercourse,  and  not  under  an  embargo  law 

It  is  a  part  of  the  resolution,  that  we  are  to 
import  no  produce  or  merchandise  from  Eng 
land,  or  France,  or  their  cclonies.     Do  yon 
expect,  sir,  that  a  law,  to  this  effect,  could  ever 
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be  executed  in  time  of  peace  t  As  to  the  man- 
Bf&ctares  of  England,  she  can  make  ttiem  the 
manof^tnres  of  any  conntiT"  in  Enrope :  she 
wUl  give  jou  the  exact  marks,  and  stamps,  and 
packages  of  any  place  to  which  yonr  trade  is 
open,  and  she  will  defy  you  to  distingaish  her 
fabrics  from  those  they  attempt  to  imitate. 
But,  sir,  the  conseqnenoe  chiefly  to  be  dreaded 
from  snch  a  measure,  wonld  be  the  practice  of 
smuggling,  to  which  it  would  certainly  give 
birth.  Can  you  expect  in  one  moment  to 
change  the  habits  of  a  whole  country  ?  We 
know,  sir,  the  power  of  habit :  it  is  a  second 
nature.  Can  an  act  of  Congress  instantly 
change  your  nature?  No,  sir,  they  who  can 
afford  it,  will  have  what  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed to.  They  will  pay  any  price  for  articles, 
without  which,  perhaps,  they  can  scarcely  exist 
Smuggling  must  follow,  and  will  follow  with 
forgery  and  perjury  in  its  train.  It  is  the  hon- 
or and  character  of  your  trading  people  which 
now  protects  you  from  smuggling.  Break  down 
this  sentiment,  habituate  them  to  perjury,  de- 
stroy the  disgrace  attached  to  this  violation  of 
your  law,  and  you  lose  half  the  security  and 
means  yon  have  in  the  collection  of  your  rev- 
enue. 

The  complaint  has  been  made,  that  while  we 
find  fault  with  the  measures  proposed,  we  re- 
fose  to  point  out  the  course  we  would  have  the 
administration  to  pursue.  I  have,  sir,  no  hesi- 
tation on  my  part,  to  disclose  my  opinion,  or  to 
offer  the  humble  assistance  of  my  advice  on  the 


subject.  In  a  few  words,  I  will  tell  you  what 
I  would  do;  place  England  and  France  upon 
the  same  footing,  by  repealing  the  non-impor- 
tation act,  rescinding  the  proclamation,  and  re- 
pealing the  embargo.  Then  ask  for,  and  insist 
upon  adequate  reparation  for  the  atTair  of  the 
Chesapeake.  Make  a  treaty  with  Great  Bri- 
tain, if  as  good  terms  could  be  obtained  as  those 
in  either  of  the  treaties  which  have  been  refus- 
ed. Agree  to  resist  the  execution  of  the  Berlin 
decree,  and  if  she  afterwards  persisted  in  her 
orders  in  ooimcil,  declare  war  against  her. 
Such  would  be  my  course.  War  would  be  the 
last  resort ;  and  I  believe,  in  my  conscience, 
we  should  never  be  driven  to  it,  if  the  course 
were  pursued  with  a  sincere  disposition  to  pre- 
serve peace. 

Permit  me,  sir,  to  notice  one  remark  of  the 
honorable  gentleman  from  Virginia,  which 
had  escaped  me,  and  I  am  done.  The  gentle- 
man told  us,  that  the  removal  of  the  embargo 
was  designed  as  a  concession  to  our  eastern 
brethren.  I  rejoiced  to  hear  this  sentiment 
of  forbearance.  Such  sentiments  give  hopes 
that  the  Union  may  still  be  preserved.  We 
have  been  led  to  the  brink  of  a  tremendous 
precipice;  another  false  step,  and  we  shall  be 
lost  in  the  abyss.  Our  safety  is  in  treading  back 
our  steps.  We  have  lost  our  way.  Some  ignis 
fatuus  has  beguiled  us.  There  is  a  path  of  safety 
and  honor — the  path  the  nation  once  trod.  Let 
us  endeavor  to  regain  it,  and  invoke  the  spirit 
of  Washinoton  to  lead  us  once  more  into  it  I 
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We  have  been  reproached  for  having  voted 
for  an  increase  of  the  navy,  while  we  are  op- 
posed to  any  augmentation  of  the  army.  I 
did  vote  for  the  four  additional  frigates,  and  I 
should  have  been  willinc  to  vote  for  four  ships- 
of-the-line.  The  United  States  require,  for  the 
protection  of  their  territory,  a  standing  army 
of  a  certain  amount.  Our  present  military  es- 
tablishment exceeds  ten  thousand  men.  These 
are  designed  for  the  security  of  our  persons 
and  property  upon  land ;  and  is  not  the  person 
and  property  of  the  citizen  entitled  to  protec- 
tion on  the  ocean  ? 

God  has  decided  that  the  people  of  this 
country  should  be  a  commercial  people.  You 
read  tibat  decree  in  the  sea-coast  of  seventeen 
hundred  miles  which  he  has  given  you ;  in  the 
numerous  navigable  waters  which  penetrate 
the  interior  of  the  country;  in  the  various 
ports  and  harbors  scattered  along  your  shores ; 


*  TbiB  extract  Is  taken  from  Mr.  Bajard's  Speech  In  the 
Ontted  States  Senate,  on  the  twelfth  of  Febroarj,  ISIO :  on 
the  *'  bill  po  engage  a  corps  of  Tolnnteors  for  a  short  period 
ji  the  senrice  of  the  United  States.** 


in  your  fisheries ;  in  the  redundant  productions 
of  your  soil ;  and  more  than  all,  in  the  enter- 
prising and  adventurous  spirit  of  your  people. 
It  is  no  more  a  question  whether  the  people  of 
this  country  shall  be  allowed  to  plough  the 
ocean,  than  it  is  whether  they  shall  be  permit- 
ted to  plough  the  land.  It  is  not  in  the  power 
of  this  government,  nor  would  it  be  if  it  were 
as  strong  as  the  most  despotic  upon  the  earth, 
to  subdue  the  commercial  spirit,  or  to  destroy 
the  commercial  habits  of  the  country. 

Young  as  we  are,  our  tonnage  and  commerce 
surpass  those  of  every  nation  upon  the  globe 
but  one,  and  if  not  wasted  by  the  deprivations 
to  which  they  were  exposed  by  their  defence- 
less situation,  and  the  more  ruinous  restrictions 
to  which  this  government  subjected  them,  it 
would  require  not  many  more  years  to  have 
made  them  the  greatest  in  the  world.  Is  this 
immense  wealth  always  to  be  exposed  as  a  prey 
to  the  rapacity  of  freebooters  ?  Why  will  you 
protect  your  citizens  and  their  property  upon 
land,  and  leave  them  defenceless  upon  the 
ocean  ?  As  your  mercantile  property  increases, 
the  prize  becomes  more  tempting  to  the  cupid- 
ity of  foreign  nations.    In  the  course  of  things^ 
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the  ruins  and  aggressions  which  yon  have  ex- 
perienced will  multiply,  nor  will  they  be  re- 
strained while  we  have  no  appearance  of  a 
naval  force. 

I  have  always  been  in  favor  of  a  naval  estab- 
lishment— not  from  the  unworthy  motives  at- 
tributed by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  to  a 
former  administration,  in  order  to  increase 
patronage,  but  from  a  profound  conviction  that 
the  safety  of  the  Union  and  the  prosperity  of 
the  nation  depended  greatly  upon  its  com- 
merce, which  never  co^d  be  securely  enjoyed 
without  the  protection  of  naval  power.  I  offer, 
sir,  abundant  proof  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
liberal  mind  of  that  gentleman,  that  patronage 
was  not  formerly  a  motive  in  voting  an  increase 
in  the  navy,  when  I  give  now  the  same  vote, 
when  surely  I  and  my  friends  have  nothing  to 
hope,  and  for  myself  I  thank  God,  nothing  to 
wish  from  the  patronage  it  may  confer. 

You  must  and  will  have  a  navy ;  but  it  is 
not  to  be  created  in  a  day,  nor  is  it  to  be  ex- 
pected, that  in  its  infancy,  it  will  be  able  to 
cope  foot  to  foot  with  the  full  grown  vigor  of 
the  Navy  of  England.  But  we  are  even  now 
capable  of  maintaining  a  naval  force  formi- 
dable enough  to  threaten  the  British  com- 
merce, and  to  render  this  nation  an  object  of 
more  respect  and  consideration. 

In  another  point  of  view,  the  protection  of 
commerce  has  become  more  indispensable.  The 
discovery  is  completely  made,  that  it  is  from 
somraerce  that  the  revenue  is  to  be  drawn 
irhich  is  to  support  this  government    A  direct 


tax,  a  stamp-act,  a  carriage  tax,  and  an  excise, 
have  been  tried ;  and  I  believe,  sir,  after  the 
lesson  which  experience  has  given  on  the  sub- 
ject, no  set  of  men  in  power  will  ever  repeat 
them  again,  for  all  they  are  likely  to  produce. 
The  burden  must  be  pretty  light  upon  the 
people  of  this  country,  or  the  rider  is  in  great 
danger.  You  may  be  allowed  to  seU  your  back 
lands  for  some  time  longer,  but  the  permanent 
fund  for  the  support  of  this  government  is  the 
imports. 

If  the  people  were  willing  to  part  with  com- 
merce, can  the  government  dispense  with  it? 
But  when  it  belongs  equally  to  the  interest  of 
the  people  and  of  the  government  to  encourage 
and  protect  it,  will  you  not  spare  a  few  of  those 
dollars  which  it  brings  into  your  treasury,  to 
defend  and  protect  it? 

In  relation  to  the  increase  of  a  permanent 
military  force,  a  free  people  cannot  cherish  too 
great  a  jealousy.  An  army  may  wrest  the 
power  from  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  de- 
prive them  of  their  liberty.  It  becomes  us, 
therefore,  to  be  extremely  cautious  how  we 
augment  it.  But  a  navy  of  any  magnitude  can 
never  threaten  us  with  the  same  danger.  Upon 
land,  at  this  time,  we  have  nothing — and  proba- 
bly, at  any  future  time,  we  shall  have  but  little 
— to  fear  from  any  foreign  power.  It  is  upon 
the  ocean  we  meet  them ;  it  is  there  our  col- 
lisions arise;  it  is  there  we  are  most  feeble, 
most  vulnerable,  and  most  exposed ;  it  is  there 
by  consequence,  that  pur  safety  and  prosperitj 
must  require  an  augmented  force. 


WILLIAM  PINKNEY. 

This  celebrated  man,  a  native  of  AnnapOiis,  Maryland,  was  bom  on  the  seventeenth  of  March. 
1764.  At  an  early  age  he  entered  King  William  School,  in  his  native  town,  and  remained  there 
until  the  completion  of  his  thirteenth  year.  In  this  institution,  and,  sabseqnently,  for  a  short 
period  nnder  the  guidance  of  a  private  tutor,  he  acquired  a  thorough  English  education,  and  the 
rudiments  of  the  classics.  About  this  time  his  father,  an  adherent  to  the  side  of  royalty  during 
the  war  of  the  Revolution,  was  dispossessed  of  his  property  by  confiscation ;  became  reduced 
and  dependent,  and  young  Pinkney  was  obliged  to  relinquish  his  studies.  From  this  time  until 
he  commenced  the  study  of  law  with  Judge  Chase,  in  1788,  little  is  recorded  of  him  except  that 
be  directed  his  attention  to  medicine,  in  which  he  soon  found  that  he  had  mistaken  his  vocation. 

lie  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1786,  and  the  same  year  removed  to  Harford  county  and 
commenced  practice.  "  His  very  first  eflfbrts,"  says  Wheaton,  "seem  to  have  given  him  a  com- 
manding attitude  in  the  eye  of  the  public.  ?is  attainments  in  the  law  of  real  property  and  the 
science  of  special  pleading,  then  the  two  great  foundations  of  legal  distinction,  were  accurate 
and  profound;  and  he  had  disciplined  his  mind  by  the  cultivation  of  that  species  of  logic,  which, 
if  it  docs  not  lead  to  the  brilliant  results  of  inductive  philosophy,  contributes  essentially  to  in- 
vigorate the  reasoning  faculty,  and  to  enable  it  to  detect  those  fallacies  which  are  apt  to  impose 
upon  the  understanding  in  the  warmth  and  hurry  of  forensic  discussion.  His  style  in  speaking 
was  marked  by  an  easy  fiow  of  natural  eloquence  and  a  happy  choice  of  language.  His  voice 
was  very  melodious,  and  seemed  a  most  winning  accompaniment  to  his  pure  and  effective  dic- 
tion. His  elocution  was  calm  and  placid — the  very  contrast  of  that  strenuous,  vehement,  and 
emphatic  manner,  which  he  subsequently  adopted.^' 

In  the  Spring  of  1788  he  was  elected  to  represent  the  county  of  Harford  in  the  Maryland 
convention,  for  the  ratification  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  The  history  of  his  career  in  that 
OBsembly  is  unfortunately  lost.  Shortly  after  the  adjournment  of  the  convention,  he  was  chosen 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  and  remained  in  that  station  until  the  year  1792.  His 
speeches  there  upon  the  subject  of  the  voluntary  emancipation  of  slaves,  breathe  "  all  the  fire 
of  youth  and  a  generous  enthusiasm  for  the  rights  of  human  nature,''  yet  they  are  not  an  ear- 
nest of  those  splendid  powers  of  rhetoric  and  reasoning  which  were  so  eminently  displayed  in 
his  subsequent  years. 

Mr.  Pinkney  married  Miss  Ann  Maria  Rodgers,  a  sister  of  Commodore  Rodgers,  in  1789. 
The  next  year  he  was  elected  a  member  of  Congress,  but  declined  serving  in  that  office  on  ac- 
count of  his  private  and  professional  daties.  In  1792,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Council  of  Maryland,  and  continueii  in"  that  office  until  his  election  to  the  State  Legislature, 
when  he  resigned.  Amidst  these  several  public  duties  he  continued  his  professional  pursuits 
with  unabated  vigor  and  attention,  and  gradually  attained  a  prominent  position  in  the  eyes  of 
the  public,  as  a  le^lator  and  an  erudite  lawyer.  "  His  acuteness,  dexterity,  and  zeal,  in  the 
transaction  of  business,"  says  one  of  his  cotemporaries ;  "his  readiness,  spirit,  and  vigor  in  de- 
bate ;  the  beauty  and  richness  of  his  fiuent  elocution,  adorned  with  the  finest  imagery  drawn 
(rom  classical  lore  and  a  vivid  fancy;  the  manliness  of  his  figure  and  the  energy  of  his  mien, 
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f  youth  and  a  generous  enthusiasm  for  the  rights  of  human  nature,''  yet  they  are  not  an  car- 
pet of  those  splendid  powers  of  rhetoric  and  reasoning  which  were  so  eminently  displayed  in 
Is  subsequent  years. 

Mr.  Pinkney  married  Miss  Ann  Maria  Rodgers,  a  sister  of  Commodore  Rodgers,  in  1789. 
lie  next  year  he  was  elected  a  member  of  Congress,  but  declined  serving  in  that  office  on  ac- 
ount  of  his  private  and  professional  daties.  In  1792,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Executive 
k)Qncil  of  Maryland,  and  continued  in"  that  office  until  his  election  to  the  State  Legislature, 
''hen  he  resigned.  Amidst  these  several  public  duties  he  continued  hb  professional  pursuits 
'ith  unabated  vigor  and  attention,  and  gradually  attained  a  prominent  position  in  the  eyes  of 
le  public,  as  a  legislator  and  an  erudite  lawyer.  "  His  acuteness,  dexterity,  and  zeal,  in  the 
^uisaction  of  business,"  says  one  of  his  cotemporaries ;  ^^  his  readiness,  spirit,  and  vigor  in  de- 
ate  ;  the  beauty  and  richness  of  his  fiuent  elocution,  adorned  with  the  finest  imagery  drawn 
*om  classical  lore  and  a  ^ivid  fancy ;  the  manliness  of  his  figure  and  the  energy  of  his  mien, 
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united  with  a  sonorous  and  flexible  voice,  and  a  general  animation  and  graceful  delivery/'  were 
the  qualities  by  which  he  attained  that  elevated  position. 

In  1796  he  was  associated  with  Christopher  Gore  in  the  commission  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  seventh  article  of  Jay's  Treaty;  and  in  the  various  discussions  which  arose  dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  the  negotiations,  took  an  active  and  important  part.  His  written  opinions, 
as  published  in  his  Life  by  Mr.  Wheaton,  are  spoken  of  by  that  learned  man  as  finished  models 
of  judicial  eloquence,  uniting  powerful  and  comprehensive  argument  with  a  copions,  pure  and 
energetic  diction.* 

Mr.  Pinkney  returned  to  the  United  States  in  the  month  of  August,  1804,  and  resnmed  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  Soon  after  he  changed  his  residence  from  Annapolis  to  Baltimore, 
and  in  1805  was  appointed  attorney-general  of  Maryland.  Here  he  continued  nntil  the  year  1806, 
when  he  was  again  sent  on  a  mission  to  England,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Monroe.  During  the 
next  year  the  latter  gentleman  returned  to  America,  and  Mr.  Pinkney  was  left  to  perfect  the 
negotiations  alone.    The  result  is  too  well  known  to  require  but  a  notice  here.    In  February, 

1811,  he  took  leave  of  the  British  court,  and  soon  after  embarked  for  Annapolis,  where  he  arrivea 
in  the  following  June.  On  his  arrival  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  his  native  State,  and,  in 
the  succeeding  December,  Mr.  Madison  tendered  him  the  Attorney-Generalship  of  the  United 
States.  This  ofHce  he  accepted,  and  at  once  entered  upon  its  duties,  in  the  performance  of  which 
he  evinced  his  characteristic  ability. 

During  the  violent  and  protracted  controversy  consequent  upon  the  declaration  of  war  in 

1812,  Mr.  Pinkney  maintained  a  vigorous  defence  of  the  policy  of  the  admmistration.  His  pam- 
phlet on  that  subject^  over  the  signature  of  FubliuSy  addressed  to  the  inhabitants  of  Maryland, 
had  a  powerful  effect.  A  few  paragraphs  from  that  production  will  show  the  character  of  his 
sentiments  upon  the  then  momentous  and  all  absorbing  question : — ^^  That  the  war  with  England 
is  irreproachably  just,"  says  he,  ^*  no  man  can  doubt  who  exercises  his  understanding  npon  the 
question.  .  It  is  known  to  the  whole  world,  that  when  it  was  declared,  the  British  government 
had  not  retracted  or  qualified  any  one  of  those  maritime  claims  which  threatened  the  ruin  of 
American  commerce,  and  disparaged  American  sovereignty.  Every  constructive  blockade,  by 
which  our  ordinary  communication  with  European  or  other  marts  had  been  intercepted,  was 
either  perversely  maintained,  or  made  to  give  place  only  to  a  wider  and  more  comprehensive 
impediment  The  right  of  impressment  in  its  most  odious  form,  continued  to  be  vindicated  in 
argument  and  enforced  in  practice.  The  rule  of  the  war  of  1756,  against  which  the  voices  of 
all  America  was  lifted  up  in  1805,  was  still  preserved,  and  had  only  become  inactive  because  the 
colonies  of  France  and  her  allies  had  fallen  before  the  naval  power  of  England.  The  Orders  ia 
Council  of  1807  and  180?,  which  in  their  motive,  principle,  and  operation,  were  utterly  incom- 
patible with  our  existence  as  a  commercial  people ;  which  retaliated  with  tremendous  effect  upon 
a  friend  the  impotent  irregularities  of  an  enemy ;  which  established  upon  the  seas  a  despotic 
dominion,  by  which  power  and  right  were  confounded,  and  a  system  of  monopoly  and  plunder 
raised,  with  a  daring  contempt  of  decency,  npon  the  wreck  of  neutral  prosperity  and  public  law; 
which  even  attempted  to  exact  a  tribute,  under  the  name  of  an  impost,  from  the  merchants  of 
this  independent  land,  for  permission  to  become  the  slaves  and  instruments  of  that  abominable 
system;  had  been  adhered  to  (notwithstanding  the  acknowledged  repeal  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan 
decrees  in  regard  to  the  United  States)  with  an  alarming  appearance  of  a  fixed  and  permanent 
attachment  to  those  very  qualities  which  fitted  them  for  the  work  of  oppression  and  filled  ns 
with  dismay.  Satisfaction,  and  even  explanation,  had  been  either  steadily  denied,  or  contempt- 
uously evaded.  Our  complaints  had  been  reiterated  till  we  ourselves  blushed  to  hear  them,  and 
till  tlie  insolence  with  which  they  were  received  recalled  us  to  some  sense  of  dignity.    History 

does  not  furnish  an  example  of  such  patience  under  such  an  accumulation  of  injuries  and  in- 
sults. 4i*«4(*  I»4i4i4(«4i4c4i4t4i« 

"  'Nothing  is  more  to  bo  esteemed  than  peace,'  (L  quote  the  wisdom  of  Polybius,)  'whin  h 
LEAVES  us  IN  POSSESSION  OF  ouB  HONOR  AND  BIGHTS ;  but  whcu  it  is  joiucd  with  loss  of  free 


*  See  Part  Second,  Ko.  1,  of  Wbeaton*s  Life  of  Pltikney. 
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dom,  or  with  infamy,  nothiDg  can  be  more  detestable  and  fataL'  I  speak  with  just  confidence 
when  I  say  that  no  federalist  can  be  found  who  desires  with  more  sincerity  the  return  of  peace 
than  the  republican  government  by  which  the  war  was  declared.  But  it  desires  such  a  peace 
as  the  companion  and  instructor  of  Scipio  has  praised — a  peace  consistent  with  our  rights  and 
honor,  and  not  the  deadly  tranquillity  which  may  be  purchased  by  disgrace,  or  taken  in  barter 
for  the  dearest  and  most  essential  claims  of  our  trade  and  sovereignty.  I  appeal  to  you  boldly : 
Are  you  prepared  to  purchase  a  mere  cessation  of  arms  by  unqualified  submission  to  the  preten- 
sions of  England?  Ajre  you  prepared  to  sanction  them  by  treaty  and  to  entail  them  upon  your 
posterity,  with  the  inglorious  and  timid  hope  of  escaping  the  wrath  of  those  whom  your  fathers 
discomfited  and  vanquished?  Are  you  prepared,  for  the  sake  of  a  present  profit,  which  the 
circumstances  of  Europe  must  render  paltry  and  precarious,  to  cripple  the  strong  wing  of  Amer- 
ican commerce  for  years  to  come,  to  take  from  our  flag  its  national  effect  and  character,  and  to 
subject  our  vessels  on  the  high  seas,  and  the  brave  men  who  navigate  them,  to  the  municipal 
jurisdiction  of  Great  Britain  ?  I  know  very  well  that  there  are  some  amongst  us  (I  hope  they 
are  but  few)  who  are  prepared  for  all  this  and  more ;  who  pule  over  every  scratch  occasioned 
by  the  war  as  if  it  were  an  overwhelming  calamity,  and  are  only  sorry  that  it  is  not  worse ;  who 
would  skulk  out  of  a  contest  for  the  best  interests  of  their  country  to  save  a  shilling  or  gain  a  cent; 
who,  having  inherited  the  wealth  of  their  ancestors  without  their  spirit,  would  receive  laws  from 
London  with  as  much  facility  as  woollens  from  Yorkshire,  or  hardware  from  Sheffield.  But  I 
write  to  the  great  body  of  the  people,  who  are  sound  and  virtuous,  and  worthy  of  the  legacy 
which  the  heroes  of  the  revolution  have  bequeathed  them.  For  theniy  I  undertake  to  answer, 
that  the  only  peace  which  they  can  be  made  to  endure,  is  that  which  may  twine  itself  round  the 
honor  of  the  people,  and  with  its  healthy  and  abundant  foliage  give  shade  aiul  shelter  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  empire.  »**♦♦♦♦**♦♦♦ 
We  are  at  war,  and  the  single  question  is,  whether  you  will  fly  like  cowards  from  the  sacred 
ground  which  the  gov^nment  has  been  compelled  to  take,  or  whether  you  will  prove  by  your 
actions  that  you  are  descended  from  the  loins  of  men  who  reared  the  edifice  of  American  liberty, 
in  the  midst  of  such  a  storm  as  you  have  never  felt. 

*'  As  the  war  was  forced  upon  us  by  a  long  series  of  unexampled  aggressions,  it  would  be  ab- 
«olnte  madness  to  doubt  tliat  peace  will  receive  a  cordial  welcome,  if  she  returns  without  igno- 
miny in  her  train,  and  with  security  in  her  hand.  The  destinies  of  America  are  commercial, 
and  her  true  policy  is  peace ;  but  the  substance  of  peace  had,  long  before  we  were  roused  to  a 
tardy  resistAuce,  been  denied  to  us  by  the  ministry  of  England;  and  the  shadow  which  had  been 
left  to  mock  our  hopes  and  to  delude  our  imaginations,  resembled  too  much  the  frowning  spectre 
of  war  to  deceive  any  body.  Every  sea  had  witnessed,  and  continued  to  witness,  the  systematic 
persecution  of  our  trade  and  the  unrelenting  oppression  of  our  people.  The  ocean  hod  ceased 
to  be  the  safe  highway  of  the  neutral  world ;  and  our  citizens  traversed  it  with  all  the  fears  of 
a  bemghted  traveller,  who  trembles  along  a  road  beset  with  banditti,  or  infested  by  the  beasts 
of  the  forest  The  government,  thus  urged  and  goaded,  drew  the  sword  with  a  visible  reluctance ; 
EDd,  true  to  the  pacific  policy  which  kept  it  so  long  in  the  scabbard,  it  will  sheathe  it  again  when 
Great  Britain  shall  consult  her  own  interest,  by  consenting  to  forbear  in  future  the  wrongs  of 
the  past.^* 

Soon  after  the  declaration  of  war  Mr.  Pinkney  was  chosen  to  the  command  of  a  volunteer 
corps  which  had  been  raised  in  Baltimore  for  the  defence  of  that  place ;  and  in  1814  he  marched 
with  his  company  to  Bladensburg,  where  he  was  severely  wounded  in  the  engagement  between 
a  small  body  of  Americans  and  the  British,  which  took  place  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  August  of 
that  year.  On  the  conclusion  of  peace  he  resigned  his  conmiand,  and  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  the  practice  of  his  profession,  having  previously  retired  from  the  office  of  Attorney  General 
3f  the  United  States. 

In  1815  he  was  associated  with  Mr.  Dallas*  in  the  celebrated  case  of  the  Kereide,  before  the 

*  Alexsoder  J.  DaHas  was  bom  In  the  island  of  Jamaica,  on  the  21st  of  Jane,  1759.    His  fkther  was  Robert  C.  Dallaa,  a 
litlTe  of  Scotland,  and  a  plysidan  of  tome  eminence.    Toang  Dallas  stadied  law.    In  1780,  he  married  a  lady  of 
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)rated  man,  a  native  of  Annapoiis,  Maryland,  was  born  on  the  seventeenth  of  March. 

early  age  he  entered  King  William  School,  in  his  native  town,  and  remained  there 
apletiou  of  his  thirteenth  year.  In  this  institution,  and,  snbseqnently,  for  a  short 
the  guidance  of  a  private  tutor,  he  acquired  a  thorough  English  education,  and  the 
the  classics.  About  this  time  his  father,  an  adherent  to  the  side  of  royalty  during 
le  Revolution,  was  dispossessed  of  his  property  by  confiscation ;  became  reduced 
it,  and  young  Pinkney  was  obliged  to  relinquish  his  studies.  From  this  time  until 
d  the  study  of  law  with  Judge  Chase,  in  1788,  little  is  recorded  of  him  except  that 
is  attention  to  medicine,  in  which  he  soon  found  that  he  had  mistaken  his  vocation, 
dmitted  to  the  bar  in  1786,  and  the  same  year  removed  to  Harford  county  and 
>ractice.  "  His  very  first  effbrts,"  says  Wheaton,  ^^seem  to  have  given  him  a  com- 
ude  in  the  eye  of  the  public.  His  attainments  in  the  law  of  real  property  and  the 
3cial  pleading,  then  the  two  great  foundations  of  legal  distinction,  were  accurate 
;  and  he  had  disciplined  his  mind  by  the  cultivation  of  that  species  of  logic,  which, 
b  lead  to  the  brilliant  results  of  inductive  philosophy,  contributes  essentially  to  in- 
reasoning  faculty,  and  to  enable  it  to  detect  those  fallacies  which  are  apt  to  impose 
erstanding  in  the  warmth  and  hurry  of  forensic  discussion.  His  style  in  speaking 
by  an  easy  flow  of  natural  eloquence  and  a  happy  choice  of  language.  His  voice 
odious,  and  seemed  a  most  winning  accompaniment  to  his  pure  and  effective  die* 
ocution  was  calm  and  placid — ^the  very  contrast  of  that  strenuous,  yehement,  and 
aner,  which  he  subsequently  adopted." 

ring  of  1788  he  was  elected  to  represent  the  county  of  Harford  in  the  Maryland 
or  the  ratification  of  the  Federal  Constitution.    The  history  of  his  career  in  that 
nfortunately  lost.    Shortly  after  the  adjournment  of  the  convention,  he  was  chosen 
the  House  of  Delegates,  and  remained  in  that  station  until  the  year  1792.    His 
e  upon  the  subject  of  the  voluntary  emancipation  of  slaves,  breathe  "  all  the  fire 
a  generous  entliusiasm  for  the  rights  of  human  nature,"  yet  they  are  not  an  ear- 
splendid  powers  of  rhetoric  and  reasoning  which  were  so  eminently  displayed  in 
it  years. 

aey  married  Miss  Ann  Maria  Rodgers,  a  sister  of  Commodore  Rodgers,  in  1789. 
r  he  was  elected  a  member  of  Congress,  but  declined  serving  in  that  oflSce  on  ao- 
private  and  professional  daties.  In  1792,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Executive 
aryland,  and  continued  in  that  oflSce  until  his  election  to  the  State  Legislature, 
^ed.  Amidst  these  several  public  duties  he  continued  his  professional  pursuits 
d  vigor  and  attention,  and  gradually  attained  a  prominent  position  in  the  eyes  of 

a  legislator  and  an  erudite  lawyer.  "  His  acuteness,  dexterity,  and  zeal,  in  the 
f  business,"  says  one  of  his  cotemporaries ;  "his  readiness,  spirit,  and  vigor  in  de- 
luty  and  richness  of  his  fluent  elocution,  adorned  with  the  finest  imagery  drawn 

lore  and  a  vivid  fancy ;  the  manliness  of  his  figure  and  the  energy  of  his  mien, 
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I  come  now  to  tlie  third  and  lost  question, 
Qpou  which,  ii'  I  should  he  found  to  speak  with 
more  confidence  than  may  he  thought  to  he- 
come  me,  I  stand  upon  this  apology,  that  I 
have  never  heen  ahle  to  persuade  myself  that 
it  was  any  question  at  all.  I  have  consulted 
upon  it  the  reputed  orades  of  universal  law, 
with  a  wish  disrespectful  to  their  high  voca- 
tion, that  they  would  mislead  me  into  douht. 
But — pia  sunt^,  nullumque  nefas  oracula  suadent. 
I  have  listened  to  the  council  for  the  claimant^ 
with  a  hoj>e  produced  hy  his  reputation  for 
ahilities  and  learning,  that  his  argument  would 
shake  from  me  the  sturdy  conviction  which 
held  me  in  its  grasp,  and  would  suhstitute  for 
it  that  mild  and  convenient  scepticism  that  ex- 
cites without  oppressing  the  mind,  and  sum- 
mons an  advocate  to  the  hest  exertion  of  his 
faculties,  without  taking  from  him  the  prosjujct 
of  success,  and  the  assurance  that  his  cause  de- 
serves it.  I  have  listened,  I  say,  and  am  as 
great  an  infidel  as  ever. 

My  learned  colleague,  in  his  discourse  upon 
this  hnmcli  of  the  suhject,  relied,  in  some  de- 
gi-ce,  upon  circumstances,  suj)po>ed  hy  him  to 
he  ill  evidence,  hut  hy  our  opponents  helieved 
to  he  merely  assumed.  I  will  not  rely  upon 
any  circumstances  but  such  as  are  admitted  hy 
us  all.  I  take  the  broad  and  general  ground, 
whicli  does  not  require  the  aid  of  sucli  special 
considerations  as  might  he  borrowed  from  the 
conteste<l  facts. 

The  facts,  which  are  not  contested,  are 
these:  the  claimant,  Manuel  Pinto,  intending 
to  make  a  large  shipment  of  British  merchan- 
di**e  from  London,  where  he  then  was,  to  Bue- 
nos Ayres,  the  place  of  his  ordinary  residence, 
ft»r  himself  and  other  Spaniards,  and  moreover 
to  take  on  freight,  and  with  a  view  to  a  com- 
mission on  the  sales,  and  a  share  in  the  profit**, 
in  Smth  America,  other  merchandise  belong- 
ing to  British  subjects,  chartered  at  a  fixed 
price,  in  the  summer  of  1813,  the  British  ship 
the  Xoreide,  for  those  purposes.  The  Nereide 
was  nrined,  eitlier  at  the  time  of  the  charter  or 
ftlterwanls,  with  ten  gims:  and  her  armament 
was  authorized  hy  the  British  government,  and 
revu^rnized  by  the  usual  document.  The  mer- 
cb:lIl«li^o  being  all  laden,  the  ship  sailed  upon 
lier  vijvnge  under  British  convov,  as  the  owner 
lind,  in  the  charter  pnrty,  stipulated  she  should 
do,  with  the  claimant,  Pinto,  and  several  pas- 
sengei-s  hitrfkluccd,  as  I  thmk,  hy  him,  on  board, 
and  with  sixteen  or  seventeen  hands.  She 
]i:irtod  convoy  soon  afterwards,  and  was  met 
by  the  Govern(»r  Tompkins  privateer,  hy  which 
she  was  conquered,  seized,  and  brought  in  as 
]>rize,  after  a  resistance  of  several  minutes,  in 
the  course  of  which  the  Nereido  fired  about 
tweiity  gnns.  Some  of  the  passengers  co- 
o|»erated  in  this  resistance,  but  Pinto  did  not, 
nor,  as  far  as  is  known,  did  he  encourage  it. 

1  shall  c«»nsider  the  case,  then,  as  simply  that 
of :»  neutral,  who  attempts  to  carry  on  liis  trade 
froiii  a  belligerent  port,  not  only  under  bellig- 
weiit  coiiv«)y,  ]*ut  in  a  belligerent  vessel  of 


force,  with  full  knowledge  that  she  lias  capa 
city  to  resist  the  commissioned  vessels,  and,  if 
they  lie  in  her  way,  to  attack  and  subdue  the 
defenceless  merchant  ships  of  the  other  bellig- 
erent^ and  with  the  further  knowledge  that  her 
commander,  over  whom  in  this  res]>eot  he  has 
no  control,  has  inclination  and  anthority,  and 
is  bound  by  duty  so  to  resist,  and  is  inclined 
and  authorized  so  to  attack  and  subdue.  I  shall 
discuss  it  as  the  case  of  a  neutral,  who  advisedly 
puts  in  motion,  and  connects  his  commerce  aad 
himself  with  a  force  thus  qualified  and  cou- 
ducted;  who  voluntarily  identifies  his  com- 
merce and  himself  with  a  hostile  spirit^  and 
authority,  and  duty,  thus  kLf)wn  to  and  uncou- 
trollable  by  him ;  who  steadily  adheres  to  this 
anomalous  fellowship,  this  unhallowed  league 
between  neutrality  and  war,  until  in  an  evil 
hour  it  falls  before  the  superior  force  of  an 
American  cruiser,  when,  for  the  first  time,  he 
insists  upon  dissolving  the  connection,  and  de- 
mands to  be  regarded  as  an  unsophisticated 
neutral,  whom  it  would  be  barbarous  to  cen- 
sure, and  monstrous  to  visit  with  penalty.  The 
gentlemen  tell  us  that  a  neutral  may  do  all 
this  I  I  hold  that  he  may  not,  and  if  he  may, 
that  he  is  a  ^'chartered  libertine,^'  that  he  is 
legibus  solutus,  and  may  do  any  thing. 

The  boundaries  which  separate  war  from 
neutrality,  are  sometimes  more  faint  and  ob- 
scure than  could  be  desired :  but  there  never 
were  any  boundaries  between  them,  or  they 
nmst  all  have  })erished,  if  neutrality  can,  as 
this  new  and  most  lic<intious  creed  declare^ 
surround  itself  upon  the  oc*ean  with  as  much 
of  hostile  equipment  as  it  cjin  afibrd  to  pur- 
chase, it*  it  can  set  forth  upon  the  great  common 
of  the  world,  under  the  tutelary  auspices,  and 
arme<l  with  the  jmwer  of  one  belligerent,  bid- 
ding defiance  to  and  entering  the  lists  of  battle 
with  the  other,  and,  at  the  same  moment,  as- 
sume the  aspect  and  robe  of  peace,  and  chal- 
lenge all  the  immunities  which  belong  only  to 
su]>mission. 

My  learned  friends  must  bear  with  me,  if  I 
say  that  there  is  in  this  idea  such  an  appear- 
ance of  revolting  incongniity,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  restrain  tlie  understanding  from  rejecting  it 
without  inquiry,  by  a  sort  of  intellectual  instinct. 
It  is,  I  admit,  of  a  romantic  and  marvellous 
cast,  and  may,  on  that  accounts  find  favor  with 
those  who  delight  in  i)aradox ;  but  I  am  utterly 
at  a  loss  to  conjecture  how  a  well-regulated 
and  disciplined  judgment,  for  which  the  gentle- 
men on  the  otiier  side  are  eminently  distin- 
guished,  can  receive  it  otherwise  than  as  the 
mere  figment  of  the  brain  of  some  ingenious 
artificer  of  wonders.  The  idea  is  formed  by  a 
union  of  the  most  repulsive  ingredients.  It 
exists  by  an  unexampled  reconciliation  of  mor- 
t.nl  antipathies.  It  exhibits  such  a  rare  discordia 
rernm,  such  a  stupendous  society  of  jarring  ele- 
ments, or,  to  use  an  expression  of  Tacitus,  of 
res  insociabiles,  that  it  throws  into  the  shade 
the  wihlest  fictions  of  iK)etry.  I  entreat  your 
honors  to  endeavor  a  personification  of  thi; 
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motley  notion,  and  to  forgive  m©  for  presuming 
to  intimate,  tlmt  if,  after  you  have  aohieveil  it, 
you  pronounce  the  notion  to  be  corroot,  yini 
will  have  gone  a  great  way  to  prepare  us,  by 
tile  authority  of  your  opinion,  to  receive  as  cred- 
ilile  history,  the  worst  parts  of  the  niytliolonry 
of  the  Pagan  world.  The  Centaur  and  the  Pro- 
teus of  antiquity  will  be  fabulous  no  longer. 
The  prosopopaMa,  to  which  I  invite  you,  is 
scarcely,  indeed,  within  the  power  cf  fancy, 
even  in  her  most  riotous  and  capricious  mood, 
when  she  is  best  able  and  most  disposed  to 
force  incompatibilities  into  fleeting  and  shadowy 
combination;  but  if  you  can  accomplish  itv,  will 
five  you  something  like  the  kid  and  the  lion, 
the  lamb  and  the  tiger  portentously  incorpora- 
ted, witli  ferfK'ity  and  meekness  co-existent  in 
the  result^  and  equal  as  motives  of  action.  It 
will  give  you  a  mfxlern  Amazon,  more  strangely 
constitnted  than  those  with  whom  ancient  fable 
peopled  the  borders  of  the  Thermodon — her 
voice  eomiiounded  of  the  tremendous  shout  of 
the  Minerva  of  Homer,  and  the  gentle  accents  of 
a  shepherdess  of  A rcatlia — with  all  the  faculties 
and  inclinations  of  turbulent  and  mascnline 
war,  and  all  the  retiring  modesty  of  virgin 
Iieace.  W©  shall  have  in  one  personage  the 
pliaretrata  Camilla  of  the  ^neid,  and  the 
reneran  maid  of  the  Metamorphosis.  We  shall 
have  neutrality,  soft  and  gentle  and  defenceless 
in  heraelf,  yet  clad  in  the  panoply  of  her  war- 
like neighbors;  with  the  frown  of  defiance 
npon  her  brow,  and  the  smile  of  conciliati«)n 
npon  her  lip ;  with  the  spear  of  Achilles  in  one 
hand,  and  a  lying  ]>rotestation  of  innocence  and 
helplessness  unfolded  in  the  other.  Nay,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  so  bold  a  figure,  in  a  mere  legal 
dUcnssion,  we  shall  have  the  branch  of  olive 
entwined  around  the  boh  of  Jove,  and  neutral- 
ity in  the  act  of  hurling  the  latter  under  the 
deceitful  cover  of  the  former ! 

41  *  *  He  ♦ 

I  must  take  the  liberty  to  assert,  that  if  this 
be  law,  it  is  not  that  sort  of  law  which  Hooker 
s[»eaks  ot,  when,  w^ith  the  splendid  magniticence 
of  eastern  meta))hor,  he  says,  that  "  her  seat  is 
the  bosom  of  God,  and  her  voice  the  harmony 
of  the  world."  Such  a  chimera  can  never  be 
fashioned  into  a  judicial  rule  fit  to  be  tolerated 
or  calculated  to  endure.  You  may,  I  know, 
erect  it  into  a  rule :  and  when  you  do,  I  shall, 
in  common  with  others,  do  my  best  to  respect 
it;  but,  until  yon  do  so,  I  am  free  to  say,  that 
b  my  humble  judgment,  it  must  rise  upon  the 
rains  of  many  a  principle  of  peculiar  sanctity 
and  venerable  antiquity,  which  **  the  wing  of 
time  has  not  yet  brushed  away,"  and  which  it 
will  be  your  wisdom  to  preserve  and  i)erpetu- 
ate. 

If  I  should  be  accused  of  haWng  thus  far 
ipoken  only  or  principally  in  metaphors,  I 
tnist  I  am  too  honest  not  to  plead  guilty,  and 
certainly  I  am  not  ashamed  to  do  so :  for,  though 
my  metaphors,  hastily  conceived  and  hazarded, 
will  scarcely  bear  the  test  of  a  severe  and  vigor- 
ous criticism,  and  although  I  confess  that  under 


your  indulgence,  I  have  been  betrayed  into  the 
use  (jf  them,  by  the  composition  of  this  mixed 
and  (fur  a  court  of  judicature,)  uncommon  au 
dience.  1  trust  that  they  will  be  pardone<l  upor 
the  ground  that  they  serve  to  mark  out  nno 
illustrate  my  general  views,  and  to  intrriduce 
my  more  ])articular  argument. 

I  will  begin  by  taking  a  rajjid  glance  at  the 
et!eot  whirh  this  imagined  license  to  neutrals, 
to  charter  the  armed  commercial  vessels  of  a 
belligerent,  may  produce  upon  the  safety  of  the 
unarmed  trade  of  the  opposite  belligerent :  and 
I  deceive  myself  greatly,  il^this  will  not  of  itself, 
dispose  us  to  reject  the  supposition  of  such  a 
license. 

It  will  not  be  denied,  that,  if  one  neutral  may 
hire  such  a  vessel  from  a  belligerent,  every  neu- 
tral luay  do  so.  The  privileire  does  not  exist 
at  all,  or  it  is  universal.  The  consequence  is 
that  the  seas  may  be  covered  with  the  armed 
ships  of  one  of  the  i»arties  to  the  war  by  the 
direct  ])rocurement  and  at  the  sole  expense  of 
those  who  i»rofess  to  be  no  parties  to  it.  What 
becomes,  then,  of  the  defenceless  trade  of  the 
other  party  to  the  war?  Is  it  not  exposed  by 
this  neutral  interference  to  augmented  peril, 
and  encountered  by  a  new  repulsiim  ?  Are  not 
the  evils  of  its  predicament  inflamed  by  it  ?  Is  not 
a  more  ample  h(»stility,  a  more  fearful  array  o* 
force  provided  for  its  oi)pressi<m  ?  Can  it  now 
pass  at  all  where  before  it  passed  with  ditticul- 
ty  and  hazard?  Can  it  now  ]»ass  without  dan- 
ger where  before  it  was  in  perfect  safety  i 

»Suppose  one  of  the  contending  powers  to  be 
greatly  sui)erior  in  maritime  means  to  the 
other ;  what  better  expedient  could  be  devised 
to  make  that  superiority  decisive  and  fatal,  than 
to  authorize  neutrals  to  foster  it  into  activity 
by  subsidies  under  the  name  of  freight,  to  draw 
it  out  upon  the  ocean,  with  a  ripe  capacity  for 
mischief,  to  spread  it  far  and  wide  over  its  sur- 
face, and  to  send  it  across  every  path  which  the 
commerce  of  the  weaker  belligerent  might  other- 
wise h(>pe  to  traverse?  Call  you  that  neutral- 
ity which  thus  conceals  beneath  its  appropriate 
vestment  the  giant  limbs  of  war,  and  converts 
the  charter  party  of  the  compting-house  into  a 
commission  of  marque  and  reprisals;  which 
makes  of  neutral  trade  a  laboratory  of  belliger- 
ent annoyance ;  which,  w- ith  a  perverse  and 
pernicious  industry,  warms  a  toi'pid  serpent  into 
life,  and  places  it  beneath  the  footsteps  of  a 
friend  with  a  more  api)alling  lustre  on  its  crest 
and  added  venom  in  its  sting;  which  for  its 
selfish  purposes  feeds  the  tire  of  international 
discord,  which  it  should  rather  labor  to  extin- 
guish, and  in  a  contest  between  the  feeble  and 
the  strong  enhances  those  inequalities  that  give 
encouragement  to  ambition  and  triumph  to  in- 
justice ? 

I  shall  scarcely  be  told  that  this  is  an  imag- 
inary evil.  I  shall  not,  in  this  court,  hear  it 
said,  as  I  think  it  has  elsewhere  been  said,*  that 
the  merchant  vessel  of  a  belligerent,  (of  Eng- 

♦  At  the  hearin«  of  the  cause  in  the  court  bolow. 
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land  especially,)  anned  under  the  authority  of 
the  state,  and  sailing  under  a  passport  wJiich 
recojmizes  that  annament,  has  not  a  right  to 
attack,  and,  if  she  can,  to  capture  such  enemy 
vessels  as  may  chance  to  cross  her  track. 

[Mr.  Emmet. — I  shall  maintain  that  slic  has 
no  such  right.  She  can  capture  only  when  she 
is  herself  assailed.  She  may  be  treated  as  a 
pirate,  if  she  is  the  assailant.  Where  are  the 
authorities  that  prove  the  contrary?] 

Where  are  my  authorities  ?  They  are  every 
where.  Common  sense  is  authority  enough 
upon  such  a  point;  and  if  the  recorded  opinions 
of  jurists  are  required,  they  are  already  familiar 
to  the  learning  of  this  court.  The  doctrine  re- 
Bults  in  the  clearest  manner  from  the  nature  of 
solemn  war,  as  it  is  viewed  by  the  law  of  na- 
tions; and  it  should  seem  rather  to  he  the  duty 
of  my  opj)onents  to  produce  authorities  to  show 
that  this  obvious  corollary  has  been  so  restrain- 
ed and  qualified  by  civil  regulations,  or  conven- 
tion, or  usage,  as  no  longer  to  exist  in  the  extent 
whicli  I  ascribe  to  it.  Jiut  I  undertake,  myself, 
to  produce  ample  proof  that  my  doctrine  is  in 
its  utmost  extent  correct. 

It  is  stated  in  Kutherforth's  Institutes,  (vol. 
2,  p.  67(5 — 578,)  that  by  the  law  of  nations  a 
solemn  war  makes  all  the  members  of  tiie  one 
contending  state  the  enemies  of  all  the  members 
«)f  the  other,  and,  as  a  consequence,  that  by 
that  law  a  declaration  of  war  does  in  itself  au- 
thorize every  citizen  or  subject  of  the  nation 
which  issues  it  to  act  hostilely  against  every 
citizen  or  subject  of  the  opposite  nation.  It  is 
further  stated  in  the  same  book,  (p.  577,  578,) 
that,  as  the  nation  which  has  declared  war  has 
authority  over  its  own  subjects,  it  may  restrain 
them  from  acting  against  the  other  nation  in 
any  otlier  manner  that  the  i>ublic  shall  direct, 
and,  of  course,  that  notwithstanding  the  gener- 
al power  implied  in  a  declaration  of  war,  it  may 
liappen  that  none  can  act  in  war  except  those 
who  have  particular  orders  or  commissions  for 
this  purpose.  But,  (it  is  added,)  "  this  restraint 
and  the  legal  necessity  which  follows  from  it, 
that  they  who  act  should  have  particular  orders 
or  commissions  for  what  they  do,  arises,  not 
from  the  law  of  nation**,  or  from  the  nature  of 
war,  but  from  the  civil  authority  of  their  own 
country.  A  declaration  of  war  is,  in  its  own 
nature,  a  general  C(^mmission  to  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  nation  to  act  hostilely  against  all 
the  members  of  the  adverse  nation.  And  all 
restraints,  that  are  laid  upon  this  general  com- 
mission, and  make  any  particular  onlers  or 
commissions  necessary,  come  from  positive  and 
civil  institution."  I  might  now  ask,  in  my 
turn,  where  are  the  authorities,  or  documents 
of  any  sort,  that  show  the  imposition  or  exist- 
ence of  these  restraints  upon  English  vessels, 
without  which  restraints  the  Nereide  might 
lawftiUy  have  assailed,  and  (if  strong  enough) 
captured  any  American  vessel  that  came  in  her 
way  i 

Vattel,  who  is  not  a  very  precise  or  scientific, 
ulthough  a  very  liberal  writer,  states  the  law 


as  it  is  laid  down  by  Professor  Rutherforth 
(Vattel,  Droit  des  Gens,  liv.  5,  eh.  15,  s.  226.; 
he  says,  however,  tliat  a  usage  has  grown  up 
among  the  nations  of  Europe  restrictive  of  the 
general  right  of  the  individual  subjects  of  one 
power  at  war — "  agir  liostilemeut  contre  Tau- 
tre."  *'La  n6cessit6  d'un  ordre  particulier  est 
si  bien  6tabli  que  lors  m^me  que  la  gnerre  es^t 
declarce  entre  deux  nations,  si  des  paysans  com- 
mettent  d'eux-memes  quelques  hosti'lit^^  Ten- 
nemi  les  traite  sans  management,  et  les  fait  pen- 
dre,  comme  il  feroit  des  voleurs  ou  des  brig- 
ands." lie  adds,  **  II  en  est  de  m(rmo  de  ceux 
qui  Tont  en  course  sur  mer.  Une  commission 
de  leur  prince,  ou  de  Tamiral,  peut  seule  les 
assurer,  sMls  soiit  pris,  d'etre  trait6s  comme  des 
j)ri.sonniers  faits  dans  une  guerre  en  forme." 
This  has  been  relied  upon,  it  seems,  as  a  point 
to  show  that  vessels  in  the  predicament  of  the 
Xereide  can  liave  no  authority  to  attach  such 
enemy  merchant  ships  as  they  may  meet  ujwn 
tlie  ocean.  But  does  the  qualification  produced 
by  the  usage  which  Vattel  describes,  (admit- 
ting it  to  be  as  he  supposes,)  amount  to  this? 

The  i-ule  in  Vattel,  as  it  applies  to  the  peas- 
antry of  a  country,  is  connected  with  another — 
that  they  shall  not  ordinarily  be  made  the  ob- 
jects of  hostility.  This  exempticm  implies  a 
corresponding  forbearance,  on  their  ]>art,  to 
mingle  without  the  orders  of  the  state  in  offen- 
sive war ;  and  they  are  punished  if  they  violate 
the  condition  of  the  immunity.  This  apparent 
severity  is  real  mercy ;  for  its  object  is  to  keep 
the  peasantry  at  home,  and  to  confine  the  con- 
tentious, and,  conseijuently,  the  direct  effects 
of  war  to  the  troops  who  are  appointed  by  the 
state  to  fight  its  battles.  But  a  non-commis- 
sioned merchant  vepsel  upon  the  high  seas  has 
nothing  of  this  exemption.  She  cannot  pur- 
chase it  by  forbearance ;  nay,  she  is  at  every 
moment  the  chosen  object  of  hostility,  as  she  is 
at  every  moment  peculiarly  exposed  to  it. 

So  far  as  the  supposed  usage  applies  to  pri- 
vateers, it  has  no  bearing  upon  this  case.  It 
may  be  proper  to  confine  to  commissioned  ves- 
sels the  right  of  cruising  for  the  mere  purposes 
of  war  and  prize.  Yet  it  may  be  equally  proi^er 
to  leave  to  an  armed  merchant  vessel  the  smaller 
and  incidental  right,  (modified  and  checked  in 
its  exercise  by  such  municipal  regulations  as 
each  belligerent  may  and  always  does  find  it 
expedient  to  provide,)  to  act  offensively  against 
the  public  enemies,  if  she  chances  to  encounter 
them.  At  any  rate,  as  the  armament  of  a  mer- 
chant vessel  is  sanctioned  by  the  state  to  which 
she  belongs,  and  is  evidenced  by  its  passport, 
it  must  depend  altogether  ui)on  tho  laws  of 
that  state,  whether  this  sanction  amounts  to  a 
permission  to  commit  hostilities  in  traimtu  or 
not.  And  I  think  I  may  venture  to  assert  that 
whatever  inferences  may  be  drawn  from  loose 
and  general  (Ucta  to  be  found  in  a  very  few 
works  uptm  the  law  of  nations,  no  instance  can 
be  produced,  in  which  a  merchant  ship,  attack- 
ing an  enemy  vessel  in  the  course  of  her  voy- 
1  ago,   has  received  the  treatment    which  th« 
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learned  counsel  for  the  claimant  has  allotted  to 
such  a  proceeding,  or  has  in  any  manner,  been 
ponished  or  even  in  any  degree  censured. 

The  notions  of  Azani  appear,  (as  far  as  any 
intelli^ble  notions  can  be  collected  from  his 
work,  called  a  Treatise  on  the  Maritime  Law  of 
Earope,)  to  be  similar  to  those  of  Yattel,  and, 
consequently,  do  not  touch  the  point  under  con- 
federation. This  writer  has  not  been  able  to 
satisfy  himself  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  prac- 
tice of  privateering;  or  rather  he  is  the  undis- 
gnised  advocate,  in  different  parts  of  his  book, 
of  the  two  opposite  opinions,  that  it  is  a  very 
bad  practice  and  a  very  good  one.  Thus,  in 
Part  2d,  ch.  4,  s.  13,  (p.  232  of  the  translation,) 
he  inveighs  with  an  amiable  vehemence  against 
it,  bringing  the  Abb6  Mably  to  his  assistance ; 
and  in  the  next  chapter,  (p.  350,)  gives  us  a 
proud  panegyric  upon  it,  and  stigmatizes  its 
censurers  (and  of  course  himself  and  the  "  vir- 
tuoos  Mably,")  as  "pretended  philosophers," 
and  as  shallow  and  malignant  declaimcrs.  Ad- 
mit, however,  that  this  member  of  a  score  of 
academies  does  seem  to  have  been  steadily  of 
opinion,  that  a  cruiser  without  a  commission, 
or  something  ei^nivalent  to  a  commission,  must 
be  regarded  as  "a  pirate  or  a  sea-robber" — ^^Fer 
tnare  discurrit  depr<xdandi  cavsa"  is  true,  as 
he  tells  us,  of  a  privateer  as  well  as  of  a  pirate. 
They  differ,  as  he  also  assures  us,  in  this ;  that 
the  latter  pursues  all  vessels  indiscriminately, 
(as  Casare^s  expresses  it,)  "  tine  patentihus  cUi- 
eujusprineipis^  ex  propria  tantum  a/^pritataauc" 
taritate  ;  "  or  as  Azuni  himself  phrases  it,  "  with- 
out any  commission  or  passport  from  any  prince 
or  sovereign  state;"  whilst  the  former  attacks 
public  enemies  only,  and  has  a  special  authority 
for  that  object.  Now,  although  I  am  not  con- 
vinced that  a  cruiser  against  public  enemies 
is  necessarily  a  pirate,  because  she  wants  a 
commission,  and  am  even  very  sure  of  the  con- 
trary, I  content  myself  with  asking  if  all  this  is 
not  (as  well  as  what  has  been  quoted  from 
Vattel,)  quite  aside  from  the  case  of  an  armed 
merchant  vessel  sailing  under  the  passport  of 
the  sovereign,  to  whose  subjects  she  belongs, 
not  a  cruiser  for  prize  or  plunder,  not  depra- 
dandi  eaasa,  but  for  commercial  purposes,  and 
upon  a  commercial  voyage,  and  only  using  her 
authorized  force  as  an  assailant  when  an  enemy 
more  feeble  than  herself  comes  within  her 
power? 

But  if  a  thousand  such  writers  as  Azuni,  or 
even  writers  of  a  much  higher  order,  had  incul- 
cated (as  they  do  not,)  the  general  idea  that  an 
armed  merchant  vessel  ought  only  to  defend 
herself,  and  can  never  attack  without  becoming 
criminal,  I  should  still  have  this  successful  re- 
ply, that  it  is  not  for  a  general  rule  that  I  am 
bound  to  contend;  that  the  Nereide  was  an 
English  ship ;  and  that  it  is,  therefore,  enough 
for  me  to  show,  upon  this  matter,  the  law  of 
England,  as  it  has  always  been  held  by  her 
prize  tribunals  and  acquiesced  in  by  the  rest  of 
the  world.  I  might,  indeed,  maintain  that 
when  I  show  the  unresisted  and  uncomplained 


of  law  and  custom  of  that  country  upon  a  great 
maritime  subject,  I  have  gone  very  far  to  show 
the  law  and  custom  of  Europe,  or  at  least  what 
they  ought  to  be ;  but  as  my  purpose  does  not 
require  that  I  should  occupy  so  wide  a  field,  I 
shall  use  the  English  authorities  merely  os  sup- 
porting the  doctrine  (unquestionable  in  itself), 
which  I  have  quoted  from  Rutherforth  and 
Vattel,  and  as  proving  that  England  has  not  in- 
troduced or  made  herself  a  party  to  those  re- 
straints to  which  the  right  of  ofiensive  warfare, 
possessed  upon  original  principles,  by  her  ann- 
ed  merchant  vessels,  is  alleged  to  be  subject ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  that  her  government  and 
courts  of  prize  always  have  asserted,  in  the 
most  explicit  manner,  the  existence  of  this  right, 
and  always  have  encouraged  its  practical  exer- 
cise. 

When  the  cases  to  which  I  am  about  to  refer 
for  this  purpose,  come  to  be  considered,  it  will 
be  proper  to  bear  in  mind  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  right  which  a  capturing  ship  ac- 
quires in  the  thing  captured  and  the  validity 
or  legality  of  that  capture.  Without  a  constant 
attention  to  this  distinction,  which  is  manifest- 
ly the  creature  of  municipal  law,  the  English 
authorities  cannot  be  understood.  In  England 
it  depends  ujwn  the  prize  act  and  the  royal 
proclamation,  who  shall  be  regularly  entitled 
to  the  benefit  of  prizes.  The  property  of  all 
prizes  is  originally  in  the  government,  and  it 
grants  that  property  how  and  to  whom  it 
pleases.  Hie  interest  in  prize  is  guaranteed 
only  to  a  commissioned  captor.  A  non-com- 
missioned vessel  cannot,  therefore,  take  for  her 
own  benefit,  but  she  may  take,  (and  that  too 
as  an  assailant,)  for  the  benefit  of  the  king  or 
lord  high  admiral,  and  may  expect,  and  always 
does  receive  the  whole  or  a  part  of  tlie  proceeds 
from  the  justice,  or  if  you  choose,  the  politic 
bounty  of  the  crown,  judicially  not  arbitrarily 
dispensed,  as  a  reward  for  the  capture.  If  this 
be  so,  there  is  no  difference  according  to  the 
English  law,  between  a  commissioned  and  a 
non-commissioned  captor,  so  far  as  regards  the 
legality  of  the  seizures  made  by  them  of  the 
property  of  enemies.  The  solo  difference  is 
that  a  commissioned  captor  has  a  positive  title 
(derived  from  the  previous  act  of  the  govern- 
ment) to  the  thing  taken,  and  that  the  non-com- 
missioned captor  has  no  such  positive  title,  but 
is  referred  altogether  for  his  reward  to  what  is 
called  the  discretion  of  the  executive  govern- 
ment, which,  however,  is  not  a  capricious  dis- 
cretion, but  is  to  be  guided  and  carried  into 
effect  by  the  court  of  admiralty,  with  a  view 
to  the  circumstances  of  each  case. 

The  coses  to  which  I  shall  refer,  (principally 
in  Robinson's  Admiralty  Reports,)  will  be  found, 
as  I  trust,  to  be  perfectly  conclusive  on  this 
subject. 

The  case  of  the  Haase,  (Rob.  Adm.  Rep.  vol. 
I.  p.  286,)  was  that  of  an  enemy  ship,  taken 
near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  by  a  non-com- 
missioned captor,  and  condemned  by  the  high 
court  of  admiralty  as  a  droit.    The  capturing 
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ship,  which  was  a  South  Sea  whaler,  was  the 
assuilaiit,  and  took  possession  of  the  prize  with- 
out resistance.  The  court  gave  the  whole  of 
the  ])roceeds  to  the  captors  upon  the  fi;ronnd  of 
]>eculiar  merit  in  following  part  of  the  cargo, 
which  was  gunpowder,  on  shore.  Now  if 
this  capture  was  piratical,  the  condemnation 
as  prize,  and  the  reward  decreed  to  the  captors 
by  way  of  encouraging  them  and  others  to  the 
perpetration  of  similar  outrages,  will  require 
more  apology  tlian  the  judgments  of  that  great 
man,  Sir  William  Scott,  are  usually  supi>osed  to 
stand  in  need  of. 

In  the  same  book,  in  a  note  to  the  case  of  the 
Rebeckah,  p.  231,  the  orders  in  council  of  1665, 
containing  the  grant  to  the  lord  high  admiral 
of  such  prizes  as  are  now  called  droits  of  admi- 
ralty, are  set  forth.  The  second  article  is,  '*  that 
all  enemies^  ships  and  goods  casually  met  at 
sea,  and  seized  by  any  vessel  not  commission e<l, 
do  belong  to  tlie  lord  high  admiral."  I  suppose 
that  nobody  can  fail  to  perceive  tliat  this  article 
expressly  recognizes  the  validity  of  the  seizures 
of  which  it  speaks,  without  regarding  who  may 
be  the  asHuilantvS  it  being  sui)icient  that  the 
ships  and  g(X)ds  l>eIong  to  **  enemies,"  and  are 
**  casually  met  at  sea."  The  article  not  only 
recognizes  the  validity  of  every  such  seizure, 
and  its  legal  eftV?ct  of  producing  prize  of  war 
for  the  crown,  but  founds  upon  it  a  beneficial 
grant  to  the  lord  high  admiral.  And  the  sub- 
sequent practice  has  been  in  conformity  with 
the  article,  except  only,  that  the  office  of  lord 
high  admiral  being  discontinne<l,  the  crown  now 
takes  tlie  prize,  as  it  originally  took  it,  subject 
to  the  captor's  claim  in  the  nature  of  salvage  or 
reward. 

The  case  of  the  San  Bernardo,  in  the  same 
volume,  p.  178,  was  that  of  a  recapture,  in  1799, 
of  a  Spanish  ship  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
French,  by  an  English  non-commissioned  vessel. 
The  re-captured  vessel  being  enemy's  property, 
was  condenrned  as  a  droit,  and  a  reward  out  of 
the  proceeds  was  decreed  to  the  re-captors,  al- 
though they  were  not,  and  could  not,  under  the 
circumstances  stated,  be  attacked  by  either  the 
French  vessel  or  the  Spanish.  Upon  this  case 
it  is  only  necessary  to  remark,  that  if  a  non- 
conn  nissicmed  vessel  cannot  capture  an  enemy's 
vessel  without  being  first  assailed,  neither  can 
she  re-Ciipture  unless  on  the  sjune  condition,  an 
enemy  vessel  from  an  enemy  vessel.  In  truth, 
such  a  re-capture  is  rather  a  double  capture, 
with  reference  to  those  upon  whom  it  acts — 
since  it  acts  upon  two  belligerents  at  the  same 
time. 

In  the  second  volume  of  Robinson's  Admi- 
ralty Reports  p.  284,  in  a  note  to  the  case  of 
the  Cape  of  Guwl  Hope,  the  cases  of  the  Spit- 
fire and  Glutton  are  reported.  In  both  these 
ca**os,  shares  were  allowed  on  account  of  the 
non-coiiimissioned  vessels,  which  not  only  as- 
sailed but  chaseil  for  a  considerable  time,  as 
droits  of  admiralty.  These  were  cases  of  what 
is  called  co-oporation  between  commissioned  and 
uuu-conimissioued  veDsels;  and,  consequently, 


no  cases  could  more  explicitly  assert  tb^ 
equality,  not  in  point  of  innocence  only,  but  ic 
legal  effect,  between  the  acts  of  a  non-com* 
missioned  vessel  and  those  of  a  commiasioned 
vessel  in  attacking  and  subduing  the  ship  of  an 
enemy.  If  the  acts  of  the  non-oommirioned 
vessels  were  on  these  occasions  considered  as 
piratical,  or  in  any  degree  unlawful,  or  other- 
wise reprehensible,  nothing  could  have  been 
less  admissible  than  to  let  in  the  crown  to 
shares,  on  the  foundation  of  those  acta^  to  the 
prejudice  of  those  who  had  an  acknowledged 
right  by  their  commission,  by  the  king's  procla- 
mation, and  by  act  of  parliament,  to  make  die 
captures  for  their  own  exclusive  benefit.  And 
this  impropriety  was  particularly  manifest  in 
the  caHC  of  the  Spitfire,  who,  although  she 
chased  in  concert  with  the  Providence,  does  not 
appear  to  have  contributed  to  the  capture 
otherwise  than  const!  uctively. 

If  it  should  be  said  that  the  authority  of  the 
non-commissioneil  auxiliary  captors  depended 
upon  and  arose  out  of  the  authority  or  out  of 
the  principal  agency,  of  the  commissioned  cap- 
tors with  whom  they  acted,  the  answer  is  four- 
fold. First.  That  none  of  the  other  cases  sup- 
port such  a  notion.  Secondly.  Tliat  the 
authority  of  the  commissioned  captors  was 
not  a  communicable  authority.  Thirdlv.  That 
if  the  non-commissioned  captors  acted  in  con- 
templation of  law,  under  the  authority  of  the 
commissions  of  the  other  ships,  there  could 
have  been  no  question  about  droit ;  the  whole 
would  have  been  disposed  of  as  prize  under  the 
act  of  Parliament  And,  fourthly,  that  in  the 
case  of  the  Glutton,  she  having  no  commission 
at  all,  was,  by  reason  of  her  being  far  to  wind- 
ward when  the  prize  hove  in  sight,  and  of  her 
using  that  advantage  with  promptitude  and 
dexterity,  without  any  orders  from,  or  subser- 
viency to,  the  ships  that  were  commissioned, 
tiie  main  cause  of  the  capture,  and  that  it  was 
certified  by  the  commanders  of  the  other  ships 
that  this  was  so,  and  that  but  for  the  Glutton  the 
capture  would  have  been  impossible.  The  Glut- 
ton, the  non-commissioned  vessel,  led,  there- 
fore, in  this  enterprise,  and  the  others  simply 
co-operated  with  her  as  a  principal.  So  that  the 
two  cases,  taken  together,  affinn  distinctly  the 
perfect  legality  of  an  attack  by  a  non-com- 
missioned captor,  whether  secondarily  and  in 
dependence  upon,  or  primarily  and  as  dux  facti, 
independently  of,  a  commissioned  captor,  who 
co-ojwrates  with  him ;  and,  consequently,  they 
affirm  that  a  non-commissioned  vessel  may  alone 
attack,  and  if  she  is  able,  capture.  And  here 
it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  in  the  principal 
case,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  universal 
legality  of  attack  and  cai)ture  by  non-com- 
missioned vessels  istaken,  (as  how  could  it  be 
otherwise?)  for  granted  by  the  court,  and  ad- 
mitted by  everyboily.  Indee<l,  I  feel  confident, 
that  is  now  (piestioned  for  the  first  time. 

To  the  ca^^s  already  mentione<l,  may  be 
added  that  of  the  Fortuna,  Rob.  Adm.  Rep. 
vol.  4,  p.  78,  as  that  of  a  re-capture  of  an  Eng- 
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f^iflli  9hi\x,  with  a  French  cargo  on  board,  by 
non-commlBsioned  persons  who  were  not  as- 
sailed. The  ship  was  restored  to  her  owner, 
bat  the  cargo  was  condemned  as  a  droit,  and 
the  whole  proceeds,  of  small  amount,  were  de- 
creed to  the  captors.  Another  protected  and 
rewarded  piracy  I 

In  the  case  of  the  Melomasne,  Rob.  Adm. 
Hep.  vol.  6,  p.  41,  the  law  is  laid  down  without 
any  exception,  and  in  the  most  precise  terms, 
that  a  capture  by  a  non-commissioned  vessel  is 
rightful,  although  it  enures  to  the  benefit  of  the 
king  in  his  office  of  admiralty,  in  the  manner 
already  explained.  Exclusively  of  the  consider- 
ation that  the  court,  in  laying  down  the  general 
rule  in  that  case,  does  not  limit  it  to  the  C4ise  of 
defence,  as  it  would  undoubtedly  have  done  if 
it  had  conceived  the  rule  to  bo  subject  to  that 
limitation,  even  if  the  case  in  which  it  was  pro- 
nouncing its  judgment  was  not  that  of  on 
attack,  it  is  decisive  that  by  its  sentence  it  sus- 
tains the  capture  as  a  droit,  by  the  non-com- 
missioned captor,  who  was  the  sole  assailant, 
and  rejects  the  claim  of  Captain  Aylmer  of  the 
Dragon,  a  king's  ship,  who  claimed  the  prize 
against  the  admiralty,  as  having  been  made 
under  his  authority,  which  autliority  was  con- 
sidered by  the  court,  however,  as  amounting  to 
no  authority  at  all,  and  therefore  as  leaving  the 
case  to  be  dealt  with  as  that  of  a  capture  by  a 
non-commissioned  boat,  and  consequently  a 
capture  for  the  benefit  of  the  crow^n. 

It  would  be  idle  upon  such  a  point,  to  accu- 
mulate authorities.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
the  high  court  of  Admiralty  of  England,  which 
has  for  many  years  been  adorned  by  the  most 
illustrious  of  jurists,  and  one  of  the  most 
amiable  of  mankind,  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
offering  bounties  to  piracy  and  temptations  to 
licentious  plunder,  if  my  learned  friend  be  war- 
ranted in  his  doctrine. 

I  could,  if  it  were  necessary,  cite  many  other 
cases,  some  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  ap- 
pendix to  the  second  volume  of  Dr.  Brown's 
Civil  and  Admiralty  Law,  but  I  hold  this  matter 
to  be  too  clear  to  be  gravely  contested  in  a  tri- 
bunal like  this. 

I  assume,  then,  the  truth  of  the  position  with 
which,  in  this  branch  of  the  argument,  I  com- 
inence<l,  and  I  ask  with  confidence,  if  it  is  to 
be  endured,  that  neutrals  shall  assemble,  on 
the  high  road  of  trade  for  the  purposes  of  any 
commerce,  whether  altogether  their  own,  or 
partly  their  own  and  partly  that  of  a  bellige- 
rent, as  would  seem  to  be  the  case  on  this  occa- 
sion, ships  fitted  for  warUke  purposes  as  well  &s 
for  defence,  belonging  to,  and  commanded  and 
managed  by,  the  subjects  of  a  belligerent,  and 
therefore  having  power,  as  far  as  it  goes,  and 
inclination  without  limit  or  control,  to  harm 
the  opposite  belligerent  by  annoying  his  trade, 
as  well  as  by  resisting  his  right  of  search  ?  I 
ask  if  it  is  to  be  endured,  that  neutrals  shall 
thus  make  themselves  the  allies  of  the  English 
law  of  droits,  an  important  portion  of  the 
English  system  of  naval  hostility,  tremendous 


enough  in  the  actual  state  of  the  world  with 
out  its  aid?  It  is  w^ith  you  to  sanction  thie 
anomaly  if  you  choose,  and  if  you  do  sanction 
it,  the  nation  must  bear  the  coasequences ;  but 
I  have  a  firm  persuasion  that  we  shall  not  hastily 
be  saddled  with  a  doctrine  so  fatal  in  its  ten- 
dency, especially  as  the  authority  of  your  judg- 
ment, great  as  it  is,  will  not,  undoubtedly  wiU 
not,  obtain  for  us  a  reciprocal  lacrifice  m  any 
country  upon  earth. 

He  then  proceeded  to  consider  the  opposite 
argument,  that  the  text  writers  on  the  law  of 
nations,  having  made  no  exception  to  the  gen- 
eral right  of  neutrals  tc  carry  their  goods  in 
enemy  ships,  this  right  must  extend  even  to 
armed  vessels. 

The  learned  gentlemen  refer  us,  in  the  first 
place,  to  Bynkerslioek,  and  Ward,  and  Azuni,* 
and  other  writers  upon  the  law  of  nations,  who 
are  imagined  to  have  given  opinions  upon  this 
point.  These  writers  do  certainly  concur  in 
declaring  that  neutrals  cannot  be  prevented 
from  employing  the  vessels  of  either  of  the 
belligerents  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  their 
lawful  ccmmerce ;  but  they  lend  no  color  to 
the  doctrine  that  the  armed  vessels  of  a  bellige- 
rent may,  by  being  so  employed,  bo  made  the 
means  of  withdrawing  the  cargo  from  the  in- 
spection of  the  other  belligerent,  as  well  as  of 
augmenting  the  perils  to  which  the  unarmed 
trade  of  tliat  belligerent  would  otherwise  be 
exi)()sed.  The  treatises  which  have  been  re- 
ferred to  would  be  very  gooil  authorities  to 
prove,  if  it  were  denied  that  enemy  hhips  do 
not  necessarily  make  enemy  poods.  They  go 
so  far  and  no  farther.  The  single  purpose  of 
their  authors  was  to  investigate  and  condemn 
the  sweeping  rule,  adoj)ted  by  several  maritime 
States,  and  at  one  time  approved  by  Grotius — 
"ex  navibus  res  pra?doe  subjiciuntur."  And 
this  purpose  did  not  call  upon  them  to  settle, 
or  even  consider,  the  matter  of  the  i)rcsent  dis- 
cussion. The  question  whether  a  hostile  flag 
ought  of  itself  to  infect  with  a  hostile  character 
the  goods  of  a  friend,  may  be  answered  in  the 
negative,  without  in  the  least  affecting  the 
question  whether,  if  a  hostile  force  be  added  to 
the  flag,  a  neutral  can  advisedly  hire  it  without 
responsibility  for  the  consequences.  The  first 
question  looks  exclusively  to  the  national  char- 
acter of  a  commercial  vehicle ;  the  second  to  a 
military  adjunct,  which  in  no  degree  contri- 
butes to  constitute  that  character,  or  to  form 
that  vehicle.  A  ship  is  as  iimch  an  enemy 
ship,  and  as  completely  a  conveyance  for  neu- 
tral commodities,  without  an  armament  as  with 
it.  An  armament  makes  her  more  than  a  mere 
commercial  conveyance  for  the  i)urpose8  of  a 

•  Bynk.  Qiuest.  Jnr.  Pub.  1.  1,  c  18.  Aznni,  vol.  2,  p.  IM, 
190,  (Mr.  John.son*8  Tran^Ution.)  VatU-l,  Droit  des  Gens,  L 
&  c,  7,  8.  lis,  ct  soq.  6roUu5,  le  J.  Bac  P.  1.  8,  c.  6.  Ward 
on  Contraband,  p.  186. 
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neutral^  hj  superinduciDg  warlike  accompani- 
ineut^  and  worse  thaa  such  a  conveyance,  bj 
introducing  an  incumbrance  unfriendly,  oauti- 
cally  speaking,  to  speed  and  safety.  In  a  word, 
the  general  proposition  that  the  character  of 
the  bottom  does  not,  "ipso  jure,"  fix  the  char- 
acter of  the  goods,  is  entirely  wide  of  a  propo- 
sition which  asserts  the  elfect  of  hostile  equip- 
ment and  resistance,  let  the  bottom  be  what  it 
may ;  and,  consequently,  nothing  is  gained  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  latter  proposition,  by 
showing  that  jurists  are  agreed  in  favor  of  the 
former. 

But  it  is,  nevertheless,  possible  that  we  may 
diiicover,  either  in  the  terms  in  which  these 
great  teachers  of  legal  wisdom  have  enunciated 
the  former  proposition,  or,  in  their  reasonings 
uix>n  it,  a  sufficiently  clear  indication  of  their 
opinion  upon  the  subject  of  our  inquiry.  It  is, 
indeed,  tv  bo  expected,  that  their  language  and 
illustrations  will  point  to  a  universal  conclu- 
sion, spreading  itself  over  every  variety  and 
combination  of  circumstances  if  such  a  conclu- 
sion was  intendeil ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  that, 
if  a  conclusion,  api)licable  simply  to  the  quality 
and  charactA.*r  of  tlie  owner  of  the  vehicle  em- 
ployed by  a  neutral  merciiant,  was  in  view,  we 
shall  find  the  pliraseology  which  expresses  it, 
and  the  illustrations  which  recommend  it,  suit- 
ed to  that  view. 

The  thirteenth  chapter  of  the  first  book  of 
Bynkershoek's  Qujestiones  Juris  Publici,  to 
which  we  have  been  referred,  ])rofesses  to  treat 
**De  amicorum  bonis,  in  hostium  navibus  re- 
pertis,"  jmd  by  the  statement  of  a  doubt  as- 
cribed to  (Irotius — "an  bona  amicorum,  in 
liostium  navibus  reperta,  pro  hostilibus  essent 
liabenda,"  announces  the  (juestion  to  be  dis- 
posed of.  This  question,  resting  upon  the  single 
fact,  that  the  ship  in  which  the  friendly  goods 
are  found,  belongs  to  an  enemy,  obviously  in- 
quires nothing  more  than  whetlier,  on  that 
account,  the  goods  may  be  confiscated;  and 
throughout  the  chapter  it  is  so  treated.  "  Nam 
cur  milii  non  liceat  iM  nave  amici  mei,  quan- 
quam  tui  hostis,  ad  trans vehendas  merces 
ijieas  ? "  "  Quare  si  ejus  navem  operamoue  con- 
duxerim,  ut  res  meas  trans  mare  vehat,"  &c. — 
"pro  mercede  ejus  uti  nave  ml  utilitatem 
meam,"  &c.  In  all  this,  and  in  whatever  else 
the  chapter  contains,  there  is  no  allusion  to 
any  tiling  but  the  mere  vehicle  "ad  transve- 
liendas  merces,"  and  to  the  ownership  of  that 
vehicle.  The  phraseology  is  appropriate  to 
define  a  merchant  vessel  in  her  ordinary  state, 
with  nothing  to  distinguish  her  but  her  enemy 
character.  It  is  not  adapted  to  convey  the 
idea  of  a  vessel  which  has  passed  into  a  new 
state  by  the  union  of  faculties  for  war,  with 
those  for  transpi^rtiition. 

As  to  the  reasoning,  it  manifestly  stops  at 
the  point  I  have  mentioned.  "  Licet  mihi  cum 
hoste  tuo  commercia  frcquentare;  quod  si  liceat^ 
licebit  quo<iue  cum  eo  quoscunque  contractus 
colebnire,  emere,  vendere,  locaro,  condncere, 
atque  ita  porro.'     "  Capo  quodcunque  est  hostis 


tui;  sed  mihi  redde  quod  roeum  est,  quia  ami 
cus  tuns  sum,  et  impositione  rerum  meamui 
nihil  molitus  sum  in  necem  tnam."  The  gen- 
eral position  that  I  have  a  right  to  trade  with 
your  enemy,  and,  consequently,  to  make  con 
tracts  with  him,  is  here  found  without  any  one 
of  the  limits  which  belong  to  it ;  but  we  know 
that  Bynkershoek  could  not  and  did  not  mean 
to  have  it  so  understood.  lie  was  aware,  and 
has  elsewhere  shown,  that  it  was  restricted  by 
the  state  of  war.  He  knew,  for  example,  that 
a  neutral  could  generally  buy,  sell,  hire,  and 
let  to  hire,  from  and  to  a  belligerent ;  bnt  not 
hire  or  sell  to  a  belligerent  a  vessel  of  war,  or 
even  a  passport ;  or  contract  to  send  him  con- 
traband, or  to  carry  his  despatches,  or  to  sup- 
ply his  blockaded  ports,  or  to  disgnise  2*  is  goods 
as  his  own,  or  to  send  him  goods  to  become  his 
on  their  arrival,  to  save  the  risk  of  capture  in 
transitu.  We  can  only  account  for  his  arguing 
in  this  place,  upon  the  general  right,  without 
noticing  any  modification  which  war  imposed 
upon  it,  by  supposing  that  he  was  reasoning 
upon  the  common  condition  ?f  neutral  traffic, 
unassociated  with  the  use  of  force,  or  with  any 
other  hostile  (juality,  and  in  no  sitaation  to 
come  in  collision  with  any  of  the  parties  to  the 
war.  And  this  supposition  is  confirmed  by  the 
quiet  assumption,  without  proof,  with  which 
the  observation  last  quoted  concludes,  that  by 
the  employment  of  the  enemy  sliip,  the  neutral 
attemjjts  nothing  to  the  prejudice  of  the  oppo- 
site belligerent.  This  assumption  was  not  un- 
natural, if  none  but  an  unarmed  vessel  was  in 
his  mind ;  but  if  his  view  extended  to  a  ship 
provided  with  warlike  equipment^  it  was  rather 
an  extraordinary  postulate  for  so  able  a  rea- 
soner  as  Bynkershoek  to  assume. 

The  passage  in  the  controversial  treatise  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Ward  in  1801,  on  the  relative  rights 
and  duties  of  belligerent  and  neutral  power*,* 
which  has  been  referred  to  on  the  other  side, 
runs  thus :  "  The  right  of  an  impartial  neutral 
to  continue  his  trade  with  each  belligerent,  so 
long  as  that  trade  can  in  no  respect  do  injury  to 
either,  is  certainly  uncontested  and  incontesta- 
ble ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  show  the  in- 
jury, or  what  interference  there  is  in  the  war, 
by  placing  such  goods  as  are  sacred,  from  then 
neutrality,  and  have,  therefore,  a  right  of  pas- 
sago  all  over  the  world,  under  the  care  and 
protection  of  a  belligerent  flag.  Something  io 
point  of  prudence  may  be  urged,  to  prevent 
their  being  exposed  to  the  accidents  of  war, 
but  if  the  neutral  chooses  to  risk  this,  it  is  im- 
possible, I  think,  to  conceive  a  well-founded 
reason  for  supposing  that  any  conlliction  of 
rights  between  him  and  the  other  belligerent 
can  arise  from  the  procedure.  This,  then, 
seems  an  innocent,  and  therefore  a  natural 
right  in  the  neutral ;  as  such  fonued  one  of  the 
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revisions  of  the  "  consolato,"  and  as  such  was 
pproved  by  Bynkershoek,"  Ac,  Q.  J.  Pub.  c. 
iv.  p.  130.  Now  what  is  maintained  in  this 
ossage  is,  that  a  neutral  may  trade  in  a  belli- 
gerent vessel  and  under  a  belligerent  flag,  in 
pposition  to  the  doctrine,  that  the  national 
haracter  of  the  ship  ought  to  conclude  that  of 
he  cargo— or  as  he  elsewhere  phrases  it,  "  that 
Jl  should  obey  the  national  character  of  the 
hip."..  The  author  states  expressly,  that  the 
ight  of  which  he  is  speaking,  and  which  only 
le  had  in  his  view,  formed  one  of  the  pro- 
risions  of  the  "  consolato,"  and  was  approved 
>y  Bynkershoek.  What  right  was  approved 
)y  Bynkerslioek,  we  have  already  seen ;  and 
jvery  body  knows  that  the  "  consolato"  refers 
)nly  to  the  property  of  the  vessel,  and  makes 
10  provision  for  the  case  of  a  military  equip- 
nent  which  nothing  but  a  direct  provision 
x>uld  sanction.  Besides,  the  main  ground  upon 
vhich  Mr.  Ward  places  the  right  is  that  the 
roods  are  sacred  from  their  neutrality.  Now  it 
3  impossible  that  this  should  be  known  with- 
>ut  the  exercise  of  that  right  of  visitation  and 
search,  to  which  he  insists  that  every  bellige- 
-ent  is  entitled;  and  consequently  he  must 
nean  that  the  belligerent  vessel  which  carries 
:he  good^s  said  to  bo  neutral,  is  not  to  be  in  a 
iituation  to  cont^t  by  force  the  exorcise  of  that 
ight.  Moreover,  the  expressions,  *'  so  long  as 
iiat  trade  can  in  no  respect  do  injury  to  either," 
show  his  meaning  to  be  that  it  is  not  to  bo  a 
:rade,  which  provides  resistance  to  the  right  of 
search,  and  increases  the  hostile  means  of  one 
^f  the  belligerents  on  the  seas.  And,  again, 
H'hen  in  his  reasoning  he  says,  that  he  cannot 
M>nceive  how  the  privilege  which  he  admits 
can  produce  "any  confliction  of  rights"  between 
the  neutral  and  the  opposite  belligerent,  it  is 
[)nit«  imi>ossiblo  that  he  should  have  in  his  mind 
the  case  of  a  deliberate  resistance  to  that  very 
right  of  visitation  and  search  which  it  was  the 
great  object  of  his  treatise  to  uphold. 

In  truth,  Mr.  Ward  is  in  this  place  contend- 
ing that  the  principle  of  "  free  ships  free  goods" 
is  not  "a  natural  right," — and  he  endeavors  to 
prove  it  by  showing,  among  other  things,  that 
the  principle  which  is  nsually  associated  with  it 
in  treaties, — that  "enemy  ships  shall  make 
enemy  goods,"  is  a  violation  of  natural  right. 
For  this  purpose  it  was  not  necessary  to  discuss 
or  decide  the  present  question;  and,  accord- 
ingly, he  does  not  meddle  with  it,  unless  what 
he  says  about  "  the  accidents  of  war,"  to  which 
neutral  property  is  exposed  in  belligerent  vessels 
should  be  thought  to  touch  it. 

The  tirst  passage,  referred  to  in  Azuni^s 
book,  amounts  only  to  this — that  neutrals  can- 
nut  be  prevented  from  employing  the  vessels  of 
either  of  the  belligerents  for  the  purpose  of 
continuing  their  peace  trade,  unless  by  interfer- 
ing in  the  war,  "  they  depart  from  that  perfect 
neutrality  which  they  are  bound  to  observe." 
It  is  a  gratuitous  supposition  that  this  passage 
was  meant  to  include  vessels  fitted  for  aggres- 
iiun  aid  re<>istance.    Nay,  the  supposition  is 


worse  than  gratuitous.  It  is  impliedly  forbidden 
by  the  reference  to  the  peace  trade  of  the 
neutral  as  that  which  is  to  be  authorized  in  the 
vessels  alluded  to,  and  by  the  exception  of  all 
cases  in  which  the  neutral  interferes  in  the  war, 
or  in  any  degree  deserts  his  neutrality. 

Such  a  large  exception  goes  tlie  whole  length 
of  my  doctrine,  if  it  means  any  thing;  and 
there  was  no  necessity  to  make  it  special,  unless 
it  was  presumed  that  common  sense  had  left  the 
world.  It  was  too  obvious  to  require  any  par- 
ticular mention,  that  it  was  an  intoi'position  in 
the  war,  and  inconsistent  with  pure  neulfrality 
to  employ  a  vessel  equipped  for  battle  and  cer- 
tain to  engage  in  it,  to  exempt  the  neutral  from 
the  observance  of  his  known  duties,  if  it  could 
be  done  with  a  prospect  of  success,  and  certain 
also  to  act  oft'ensively,  if  a  suitable  occasion 
presented  itself.  It  was  enough  to  lay  down  the 
wide  caution  against  any  use  or  employment  of 
hostile  force,  which  not  being  capable  of  any 
check,  on  account  of  the  direction  to  which  it 
is  subject,  and  the  disposition  which  belongs  to 
it,  cannot  be  employed  without  embarking  in 
the  war  and  taking  an  unneutral  attitude.  We 
are  told  by  Ward,  vol.  ii.  p.  10,  in  the  language 
of  Ilubner,  who  has  been  called  "the  great 
champion  of  neutral  rights,"  that  "  Toute  neu- 
tralite  consiste  dans  une  inaction  entiere  rela- 
tivement  a  la  guerre."  And  I  know  not  how  a 
neutral  can  be  said  to  be  wholly  inactive  relative- 
ly to  the  war,  who  allies  himself  by  compact  with 
warlike  fncans  and  hostile  dispositions  and  in- 
tentions, which,  when  he  has  once  connected 
himself  with  them,  he  knows  he  cannot  re- 
strain, and  to  which  lie  alone  gives  all  the  ac- 
tivity and  all  the  power  of  mischief  which  they 
possess.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  he  who 
has  prepared  and  hired  the  power  of  warlike 
combat,  with  a  knowledge  that  the  desire,  duty 
and  determination  to  combat  are  united  with 
that  power,  can  be  said  to  be  thus  inactive,  and 
especially  when  combat  has  actually  followed 
his  arrangements  as  their  regular  consequence. 
Self-evident  propositions  do  not  require  to  be 
set  forth  in  detail,  and  the  wonder  is  that  we 
should  expect  it.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  neu- 
tral can  do  this,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  his  right  to  do  so  would  be  stated  with  pre- 
cision even  by  such  sciolists  as  Azuni. 

But  if  the  exception  in  Azuni  does  not  plainly 
exclude,  as  I  have  no  doubt  it  does,  from  the 
neutraVs  privileges,  the  employment  of  ships 
equipped  for  battle,  it  does  at  any  rate  reduce 
all  that  he  says  as  an  authority  on  the  extent  of 
that  privilege  to  nothing,  since  the  phraseology 
in  which  Azuni  has  defined  the  privilege,  is  at 
least  as  equivocal  as  the  excepiton.  An  am- 
biguous general  rule  given  by  a  feeble  writer, 
who  qualifies  it  by  an  ambiguous  general  ex- 
ception, may  aflford  matter  for  controversy,  but 
can  scarcely  contribute  to  settle  one. 

Ileineccius,  Grotius,  Ilubner,  Yattel,  and 
others  are  quoted  by  A^mni,  vol.  ii.  p.  194,  195, 
but  they  simply  state,  what  doubtless  Azuni 
meant  to  state,  the  general  doctrine,  which  I  dc 
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not  mean  to  dispute,  although  it  was  once 
disputed,  that  friendly  goods  are  not  prize 
merely  because  taken  in  a  vessel  belonging 
to  the  enemy.  It  is  impossible  to  make  any 
thing  like  an  authority,  for  the  doctrine  of  the 
learned  counsel,  out  of  any  or  all  of  these  loose 
'*  dicta,"  the  subject  of  which  was,  as  I  have 
already  said,  the  etiect  of  tlie  flag  and  ownership 
of  the  vessel  upon  the  character  of  the  cargo. 

The  other  passage  in  Azuni  which  the  coun- 
sel refers  to  is  no  more  to  his  purpose  than  that 
which  I  have  examined. 

"  Belligerents  have  no  right  over  the  effects 
of  friends  and  neutrals,  in  whatever  place  they 
may  be  found,  though  within  the  territory  or  in 
the  vessels  of  enemies.  For  this  reason,  when 
a  maritime  city  is  taken  by  assault,  or  in  any 
other  way,  the  belligerent  cannot  seize  the 
neutral  vessels  found  in  the  port,  nor  their 
cargoes,  unless  they  are  contraband  of  war,  and 
unless  the  captains  have  taken  up  arms  or  vo- 
luntarily seconded  tlie  enemy  in  their  resist- 
ance. For  a  stronger  reason  ought  the  goods 
of  neutrals  found  on  board  the  ship  of  an 
enemy,  to  be  considered  as  free,  since  it  cannot 
be  regarded  as  the  territory  of  the  enemy." 

Now  there  is  nothing  in  this  passage  which 
requires  to  be  noticed,  save  only  what  relates 
to  neutral  vessels  and  cargoes  found  in  the  port 
of  a  cai)tured  city,  whieli  seems  to  be  much 
contided  in  by  the  learned  counsel  as  favorable 
to  his  easel  I  shall  concede  that  the  law  is  as 
Azuni  states  it.  I  only  marvel  that  it  is  thought 
to  have  any  bearing  upon  the  present  subject. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  neutral  who  is 
found  on  a  lawful  errand,  in  a  captured  place 
on  land  with  which  he  has  cimtracted  no  hos- 
tile obligations  of  any  sort,  (as  is  supposed  in 
the  case  put  by  Azuni,)  is  innocent  in  every 
view,  and  cannot  be  the  lawful  object  of  hostil- 
ity; if  it  were  otherwise,  every  belligerent 
maritime  city  would  be  in  a  state  of  construc- 
tive blockade  of  a  perfectly  new  invention.  The 
supposed  position  of  the  neutral  relatively  to 
the  captured  place  necessarily  excludes  the  idea 
of  penalty.  lie  has  not  given  or  contributed 
U*  give  to  that  place  the  military  capacity  which 
it  has  exerted.  He  did  not  erect  or  assist  in 
erecting  its  fortifications,  in  levying  or  paying 
its  garrison,  in  furnishing  its  arms  or  stores. 
He  has  not  hired  those  fortifications  with  their 
a])pendages,  or  in  any  way  produced  or  increas- 
ed their  means  of  annoyance  or  defence.  He 
has  no  connection  with  the  place,  further  than 
that  he  is  in  it  upon  a  fair  and  altogether  neu- 
tral motive,  not  iiyurious  to  any  body,  or  ca- 
pable of  becoming  so.  But  suppose  that  for  the 
purposes  of  his  trade,  or  for  any  other  purpose, 
he  had  hired  the  fortresses,  the  troops,  the 
cannon,  the  ammunition,  the  provisions  and 
all  the  means  and  implements  of  war,  with 
wliicli,  as  with  a  military  force,  he  had  united 
liimself  and  his  concerns.  Suppose  that  the 
fortifications  had  been  erected  for  his  accom- 
modation, or  being  erected  before,  had  become 
his  by  special  covenant ;  that  but  for  his  views 


and  conduct  they  had  been  impotent  and  harm« 
less,  or  had  not  been  there  at  all :  suppose,  in  « 
word,  that  he  is  not  only  the  tenant  of  them, 
but  the  creator  of  all  that  constitutes  their  flac- 
ulty  to  mischief  his  friends,  and  that  he  has  left 
the  command  of  them  to  those  who  are  at  pub- 
lic enmity  with  these  friends,  without  reserv- 
ing any  power  in  himself  to  counteract  the 
eftects  of  that  enmity,  and  that  then  he  has 
placed  his  property  and  himself  under  their 
ausi)ice8 1  Will  the  learned  gentleman  tell  us 
that  he  and  his  property  would  then  be  neutral 
in  the  view  of  those  by  whom  the  place  is  as- 
sailed and  captured,  and  against  whom  it  has 
used  the  power  which  he  has  furnished,  or  con- 
tributed to  furnish  to  it  ?  I  am  sure  he  will 
not.  Yet  this  is  the  analogous  case.  The  Ne- 
reide  was  a  movable  fortress  which  the  clmrn- 
ant  brought  upon  the  seas.  She  would  not 
have  been  there  but  for  him.  Her  armament 
was  his  armament.  Her  power  was  his  j)0wer. 
He  drew  that  armanent  and  that  iK)wer  into 
conflict,  or  into  theopj)ortunity  of  conflict  with 
the  opposite  belligerent  with  a  thorough  con- 
viction that  conflict  and  opj)ortunity  would, 
and  must  be  the  same  thing.  From  the  master 
to  the  meanest  sailor,  every  man  on  board 
fought  at  his  cost  and  by  his  original  procure- 
ment. But  in  the  other  case  it  is  assumed  by 
Azuni  that  the  neutral  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  matter.  He  entered  the  place  before  it 
was  attacked.  He  had  the  clearest  right  to  do 
so.  He  sought  no  protection  from  the  force  on 
which  it  relied  for  its  defence.  He  did  nothing 
towards  the  organization  or  maintenance  of 
that  force.  He  made  no  covenant  with  it  or 
its  owners.  He  did  not  employ  it  or  assist  in 
its  operations :  and,  conse<iuently  had  no  more 
connection  with  it  than  if  he  and  his  property 
had  been  on  the  oi)posite  point  of  the  globe. 
The  place  would  not  have  been  the  less  attack- 
ed if  he  and  his  property  had  not  been  in  it,  nor 
would  it  have  been  better  or  worse  defended. 
The  whole  transaction  passes  without  involving 
or  touching  him  in  the  slightest  manner. 

We  have  then,  at  the  threshold,  a  wide  dis- 
tinction between  Azuni's  case  and  ours;  but 
this  is  not  all,  although  it  is  suflScient^  The  re- 
sistance of  a  city  attacked  by  its  enemies  cannot 
be  inconsistent  with  the  obligations  of  a  neutral 
who  finds  himself  there,  unless  ho  mixes  in  it. 
What  right  of  the  assailing  power  is  that  resist- 
ance calculated  to  violate  with  regard  to  him? 
Certainly  none.  The  right  of  visitation  and 
search,  (the  only  one  that  can  be  imagined  to 
be  material  in  this  view,)  does  not  apply  to  the 
subject.  He  is  for  the  present  rightfully  out  of 
the  reach  of  it ;  and  can,  in  fact,  do  nothing  to 
facilitate  visitation  and  search  otherwise  than 
by  taking  his  goods  out  of  port  U)  the  assailant, 
or  by  co-operating  with  the  assailant  to  subdue 
the  place.  The  first,  undoubtedly,  he  is  not 
obliged  to  do,  and  probably  cannot  and -will  not 
be  pennitted  to  do,  even  if  there  be  time  fur 
it.  The  second  would  make  him  a  traitor  to 
the  city  which  had  hospitably  receive<l  him. 
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Diirir^^  the  oontontion  of  two  hostile  forces^ 
neither  of  which  he  has  raised  up,  or  fostered, 
or  adopted,  he  is  justified  in  remaining  a  mere 
q)ectator,  and  is  bound  to  do  so.  The  right  of 
visitation  and  search,  therefore,  of  which,  in- 
deed, the  ocean  is  the  only  theatre,  is  not  in- 
fringed on  this  occasion.  What  other  righr, 
then,  is  violated  ?  I  know  of  none :  I  have 
heard  of  none.  But  this  is  not  so  in  our  case, 
if  we  have  succeeded  or  should  yet  succeed  in 
proving  that  the  claimant  acted  unlawfully, 
from  the  first  preparation  of  his  expedition  to 
its  last  catastrophe ;  that  he  violated  his  neutral 
duties  by  employing  hostile  force  at  all ;  and 
that  when  this  hostile  force  resisted  the  visita- 
tion and  search  of  an  American  cruiser  the 
dimaz  of  illegality  was  completed. 

It  is  said,  however,  that  Mr.  Pinto,  as  a  mer- 
chant of  Buenos  Ay  res,  had  a  peculiar  justifica- 
ijon  fur  this  armament  in  the  danger  to  his 
property  and  himself  produced  by  the  cruisers 
of  Carthagena ;  tliat  it  was  the  usage  of  this 
trade  and  the  only  adequate  mode  of  carrying 
it  on  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between 
the  United  States  and  England ;  and  that  Mr. 
I'iOto  intt^nded  no  resistance  to  United  States 
cmisers. 

As  to  his  intentions,  I  do  not  profess  to  know 
with  certainty  what  tliey  were,  and  I  suppose 
that  his  counsel  know  as  little  of  the  matter  as 
I  do.  It  may  l)e  very  well  for  them  and  him 
to  say  that  it  was  not  his  intention  that  the  pri- 
vateers of  the  United  States  should  be  resisted 
when  they  could  be  resisted  with  a  prospect  of 
success,  and  thus  be  prevented  from  interrupt- 
ing a  voyage  which  promised  to  be  so  lucrative 
by  the  capture  of  the  vessel  in  which  he  was 
]>erforming  it ;  but  I  am  not  apprised  of  the 
proofs  by  which  he  could  be  judicially  excul- 
pattKl  from  such  an  intention  if  I  choose,  as  my 
learned  colleague  has  done,  to  press  it  against 
him.  I  do  not  think  it  material,  however.  For 
let  his  intentions  in  this  particular  have  been 
what  they  might,  the  law  infers  from  his  con- 
duct all  that  my  argument  requires.  Mr.  Pinto 
set  in  motion  upon  the  Atlantic  a  warlike  force, 
hostile  by  notorious  duty  to  the  United  States, 
8  duty  which  he  was  bound  to  know  he  could 
not  neutralize  and  the  effects  of  which  he  was 
also  bound  to  know  he  could  not  check.  Every 
man  must  be  taken  to  intend,  where  intention  is 
important,  the  natural  and  ordinary  results  of 
his  own  acts.  The  municipal  law  of  our  coun- 
try, and  every  civilized  country  proceeds  upon 
that  rule  so  as  dways  to  create  responsibility 
for  those  results.  The  particular  intention  does 
not  need  to  be  inquired  into.  It  is  enough  that 
tlie  result  in  question  ought  to  have  been  fore- 
seen. Thus,  (to  put  a  familiar  cose,)  if  a  man 
rides  a  horse  accustomed  to  strike,  into  a  crowd, 
upon  an  errand  ever  so  lawful,  he  is  liable  for 
the  mischief  which  ensues  whether  he  intended 
that  mischief  or  not. 

The  natural  consequences  of  Mr.  Pinto's  acts 
irere,  that  if  an  American  cruiser,  (not  of  an 
overwhelming  force,)  met  him  in  his  voyage 


resistance  would  be  made,  even  if  he  should 
forbid  it,  to  the  right  of  that  cruiser  to  examine 
his  property ;  and  that  if  he  was  met  by  an  un- 
armed American  vessel  of  sufticient  value  to 
tempt  the  commander  of  the  Nereide,  that  ves- 
sel would  be  assailed.  The  first  of  these  conse- 
quences has  happened,  and  by  every  system  of 
law  known  to  luankind  would  be  visited  with 
penalty. 

The  right  of  Mr.  Pinto  to  make  a  provision 
of  defensive  force  against  Carthagena  cruisers, 
cannot  serve  him  in  this  cause.  If  he  armed 
for  limited  purposes,  it  was  for  him  to  take  caro 
that  he  suited  his  armament  to  those  purposes, 
and  that  its  exertions  were  confined  to  them. 
He  could  not  arm  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  un- 
controllable power,  where  there  already  existed 
the  desire,  to  exceed  those  purposes  to  the  in- 
jury of  those  against  whom  ho  had  no  right  to 
arm.  If  he  does  so  ami,  all  that  I  insist  is,  that 
he  does  it  at  his  x>eril.  If  his  purpose  is  ex- 
ceeded from  causes  palpably  inherent  in  the 
nature  of  the  armament,  and  the  direction  un- 
der which  it  is  placed,  it  cannot  be  unreasonable 
to  say  that  he  must  at  least  answer  for  that 
8urj)lus,  if  it  were  only  upon  the  maxim  "respon- 
deat sui>erior ;"  a  maxim  as  universal  in  the  law 
of  prize  as  any  maxim  can  be :  for  although  in 
the  municipal  law,  it  generally  imports  only 
civil  responsibility,  in  the  "jus  gentium"  it 
produces  confiscation.  Even  in  the  municipal 
law,  it  is  a  cardinal  rule  "sic  utere  tuo  ut 
alienum  non  loedas ; "  and  this  rule,  applied  to 
Mr.  Pinto,  would,  of  itself,  restrict  his  right  of 
arming,  to  a  mode  that  would  be  compatible 
with  the  rights  of  others.  He  who  should  go 
into  the  streets  accompanied  by  a  mastiff  of  a 
surly  and  ungovernable  temper,  and  accustomed 
to  bite,  (I  mean  no  slur  upon  any  body  by  this 
homely  comparison,)  even  although  he  goes 
upon  lawful  business,  and  makes  the  dog  his 
companion,  with  a  view  to  his  defence  against 
some  ruffian  who  has  threatened  him,  must 
abide  the  consequences,  if  his  associate  bites 
those  who  are  his  masters  friends,  and  who 
have,  moreover,  a  right  to  stop  him  on  his  way 
for  the  purpose  of  some  inquiry,  and  who  have 
been  bitten  in  the  attempt  to  exercise  that  right. 

As  to  what  is  said  of  the  manner  of  carrying 
on  this  trade  before  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  between  the  United  States  and  England — 
is  it  meant  to  tell  us  that  a  trader  continues  af- 
ter the  breaking  out  of  a  war  to  have  all  the 
rights  which  he  possessed  before,  merely  be- 
cause he  is  a  neutral  ?  That  the  war  does  not 
affect  all  his  previous  rights  or  habits,  I  admit; 
but  it  does  afiTect  them  largely,  nevertheless ; 
and  it  aflfects  them  exactly  as  far  as  his  fonner 
rights  and  habits  would  now,  in  their  exercise 
and  continuance,  be  an  interference  in  the  war. 
Thus  before  the  commencement  of  hostilities, 
he  could  carry  articles  usually  denominated 
contral^and  of  war.  After  hostilities  com- 
mence, he  does  so  at  the  hazard  of  seizure  and 
confiscation,  even  if  his  peace-trafiic  had  ]>cen 
to  a  great  extent,  or  altogether  in  such  articles 
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And  why  is  this  so  ?  Simply  because  the  car- 
rying of  such  articles  in  peace,  was  injurious  to 
nobody,  but  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
does  injury  to  one  of  the  belligerents  with  ref- 
erence to  the  war.  And  various  other  instan- 
ces might  be  given  of  the  same  class.  If,  in- 
deed, that  whicli  was  the  previous  trade  of  a 
neutral,  has  no  relation  in  its  substance  or 
manner  of  conducting  it  to  hostility,  the  war 
does  not  affect  it  otherwise  than  by  producing 
detention  for  inquiry  and  search ;  but  when  it 
Las  that  relation,  as  it  always  has,  when  by 
seeking  the  armed  ships  of  a  belligerent  it  gen- 
erates collisions,  the  war  invariaUy  ofiects  and 
reduces  it.  « 

Even  if  it  be  true,  therefore,  of  which,  how- 
ever, there  is  no  proof  in  the  cause  that  British 
armed  vessels  had  before  been  used  in  this 
trade,  the  moment  the  war  broke  out  between 
the  United  States  and  England,  the  continuance 
of  that  practice  became  as  completely  unneutral 
a*  did  the  carrying  of  articles  of  contraband, 
and  became  liftblo  to  the  same  penal  visitation. 
It  would  be  idle  to  multii>ly  words  upon  such  a 
point. 

It  has  further  been  suggested,  th.at  if  Mr. 
Pinto  had  not  used  an  armed  ship  of  England, 
he  could  not  have  undertaken  his  voyage  at  all. 
Be  it  so.  Although  there  is  no  evidence  to 
countenance  such  an  apology,  I  am  willing, 
without  reserve,  to  admit  the  fact,  while  I  ut- 
terly deny  the  conclusion  of  law.  We  are 
ttdlen  upon  strange  times,  when  every  sort  of 
absurdity — I  beg  my  learned  opponents  to  par- 
don the  accidental  freedom  of  this  expression, 
and  to  believe  that  I  respect  them  both  too 
much  to  be  willing  to  give  umbrage  to  either. 
To  one  of  them,  indeed,  I  have  heretofore  given 
unintentional  pain,  by  observations  to  which 
the  influence  of  accidental  excitement  imparted 
the  appearance  of  unkind  criticism.*  The  man- 
ner in  which  he  replied  to  those  observations, 
reproached  me  by  its  forbearance  and  urbanity, 
and  could  not  fail  to  hasten  the  repentance 
which  reflection  alone  would  have  produced, 
and  which  I  am  glad  to  have  so  public  an  oc- 
casion of  axro\\ing.  I  ofler  him  a  gratuitous 
and  cheerful  atonement— cheerful,  because  it 
puts  me  to  rights  with  myself  and  because  it  is 
tendered  not  to  ignorance  at.  i  presumption,  but 
to  the  highest  worth  in  intedect  ana  morals, 
enhanced  by  such  eloquence  as  few  may  hope 
to  e<]ual — ^to  an  interesting  stranger  whom  ad- 
versity has  tried,  and  afiliction  struck  severely 
to  the  heart — ^to  an  exile  whom  any  country 
might  be  proud  to  receive,  and  every  man  of  a 

f  onerous  temper,  would  be  ashamed  to  offend, 
feel  relieved  by  this  atonement,  and  proceed 
with  more  alacrity.  I  say  that  it  is  passing 
strange,  that,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  we 
sliould  have  it  insinuated  that  the  provisions 

*  In  the  cue  of  the  Mary,  argued  at  the  same  term,  in 
which  Mr.  £nim<»tt  (of  coansel  for  the  captors.)  spoke,  as 
Ur.  IMaknej  supposed,  a  little  too  harshly  of  one  of  the 
iHalmants. 


of  public  law,  or  of  any  law,  are  to  bend  before 
the  private  convenience  of  an  individual  trader. 
The  law  of  nations  did  not  compel  Mr.  Pinto 
to  trade.  It  allowed  him  to  do  so,  if  he  could 
with  innocence.  It  did  not  convert  his  rights 
mto  obligations :  it  left  them  as  it  found  them, 
except  only  that  it  impressed  upon  them,  with 
a  view  to  the  state  of  war  which  bad  super- 
vened, the  conditions  and  qualifications  annexed 
to  his  predicament  as  a  neutral.  If  ho  could 
safely  and  advantageously  trade  in  this  new 
state  of  his  rights,  it  was  well ;  if  not,  it  wai 
either  his  duty  to  fcrbear  to  trade  at  all,  or  to 
make  up  his  mind  to  defy  the  consequenees. 
And  is  this  such  a  harsh  alternative?  Is  it  not 
the  dilemma  to  which  God  and  the  laws  bava 
reduced  us  all — and  some  of  us  more  emphati- 
cally than  others  ?  Is  not  the  vocation  of  every 
man  in  society  more  or  less  limited  by  positive 
institution,  and  does  not  tlie  law  of  nations 
deal  with,  what  I  may  call,  a  l>enignant  profu- 
sion in  such  limitations  ?  War  brings  to  a  neu- 
tral its  benefits  and  its  disadvantages.  For  its 
benefits,  he  is  indebted  to  the  lamentable  dis- 
cord and  misery  of  his  fellow-creatures,  and  he 
should,  therefore,  bear,  not  merely  with  a  phi- 
losophic but  with  a  Christian  patience,  the  evils 
with  which  these  benefits  are  alloyed.  It  is 
fortunate  for  the  world  that  they  areso  alloyed, 
and  heaven  forbid  that  the  time  should  ever 
arrive,  when  one  portion  of  the  human  race 
should  feel  too  deep  an  interest  in  perpetuating 
tlie  destructive  quarrels  of  their  brethren. 

But  is  there  any  thing  i>ew  or  peculiar  in 
this  alternative  ?  What  is  the  predic4mient  of 
a  neutral  merchant  domiciled  before  the  war 
in  one  of  the  l>elligorent  countries  ?  Is  he  not 
cal]e<l  upon  by  the  law  of  prize  to  cease  to  trade, 
or  to  trade  upon  belligerent  responsibility f 
Does  not  that  law  tell  Inm,  ^*  abandon  your 
commerce,  although  it  was  begun  in  peace, 
and  perhaps  established  by  great  sacrifices,  pre- 

Eare  to  find  it  treated  as  the  commerce  of  the 
elligerent  with  whom  you  liave  identified 
yourself?"  Does  it  not  announce  tiie  same 
sentence  to  the  dealer  in  articles  of  contraband; 
to  the  trader  with  ports  which  the  belligerent 
chooses  to  blockade;  to  the  ship-owner  who  has 
transport  vessels  to  let  to  foreign  governments! 
In  those  cases,  it  does  not  say,  you  shall  not 
trade,  or  hire  your  ships  as  you  were  vtoed  te 
do;  but  merely,  that  if  yo«  do,  and  are  captured, 
your  property  shall  be  forfeited,  as  if  it  were 
the  property  of  enemies.  I  ask,  if  the  man, 
who  lives  with  innocence,  in  peace,  npon  the 
profits  of  carrying  contraband  articles,  is  less 
oppressed  by  the  aJtemative  which  is  presented 
to  his  choice,  than  Mr.  Pinto  by  that  which  I 
hold  was  tendered  to  him,  if  his  situation  be 
truly  stated,  not  exaggerated  by  his  counsel? 
I  ask  if  his  situation  was  worse  tlian  that  of  any 
other  neutral,  whose  ordinary  peace-traffic  is 
reduced  or  annihilated  by  the  mighty  instru- 
mentality of  war? 

But  it  is  said  that  the  resistance  which  was 
made  was  a  rightful  resistance  on  the  part  oJ 
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the  commander  of  the  Nereide,  by  whom  it 
was  made,  in  fact.  It  was  so.  And  can  Mr. 
Pinto  take  refnge  behind  the  peculiar  rights  of 
bis  associates  without  sharing  the  legal  effects 
of  their  defeat  ?  Nothing  could  be  more  intol- 
erable than  such  a  doctrine.  A  belligerent  has 
a  right  to  break  a  blockade  if  he  can.  But  can 
a  neutral,  therefore,  put  himself  under  the  shade 
of  that  right,  and  in  case  the  belligerent  master 
should  mSke  the  attempt  and  succeed,  take  the 
profit,  and  if  he  fails,  claim  immunity  from 
confiscation  by  an  ingenious  reinforcement  of 
his  own  rights  with  those  of  the  belligerent 
master?  Or,  if  the  conduct  of  the  belligerent 
master  shall  be  thought  to  be  insufficient  to 
impute  to  the  owner  of  the  cargo  the  ^^mens 
rea"  in  the  case  of  blockade,  by  a  sweeping 
presumption  that  the  vessel  is  going  into  the 
blockaded  port  in  the  service  of  the  cargo  only 
— what  shall  we  say  to  tlie  case  of  contraband, 
which  must  be  put  on  board  by  the  owner  with 
a  knowledge  that  it  will  be  exposed  to  the  peril 
of  capture,  and  if  captured  to  the  certainty  of 
confiscation  ?  A  belligerent  master  has  a  right 
to  carry  contraband  if  he  can ;  and  only  supe- 
rior force  can  prevent  him.  But  surely  a  neu- 
tral cannot  so  avail  himself  of  that  right  as  to 
ship  in  safety  contraband  articles  in  a  belliger- 
ent vessel.  If  he  could  he  would  have  a  larger 
and  more  effectual  right  than  that  under  which 
he  takes  shelter ;  for  the  belligerent^s  right  is 
subject  to  be  defeated  by  force,  and  so  much  of 
his  property  as  is  engaged  in  the  enterprise  be- 
comes prize  of  war  if  he  is  conquered.  Just  as 
in  this  case  his  right  of  resistance  Ls  met  on  the 
other  side  by  a  right  to  attack  and  seize  as 
prize,  and  jevery  thiug  depends  upon  the  issue 
of  the  combat.  It, is  indeed  self-evident  that  a 
neutral  who  is  driven  to  rely  upon  the  rights  of 
war,  vested  in  others,  not  himself,  leans  upon  a 
broken  reed  if  those  rights  fail  of  being  success- 
fully maintained  a^inst  .the  opposite  party  to 
the  war;  and  sure  I  am  that  ild  case  can  be 
imagined  in  which  a  neutral  can  cover  himself 
witli  the  right  of  a  belligerent,  whom  he  chooses 
to  employ,  and  thus  claim  the  combined  advan- 
tages of  a  belligerent  and  a  neutral  character. 
If  he  can  advance  such  a  claim  the  cases  of 
domicil  have  all  been  adjudged  upon  false  prin- 
ciples, for  they  expressly  affirm  the  contrary, 
and  stand  upon  no  other  reason. 

But  the  true  light  in  which  to  view  this 
point  isi,  that  the  right  of  resistance  vested  in 
the  belligerent  master  is  precisely  that  which 
aggravates  instead  of  taking  away  the  guilt  of 
the  neutral  charterer ;  or,  in  other  words,  is 
exactly  the  consideration  which  ought  to  make 
the  resistance  his  own  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
and  consequently  to  render  him  and  his  proper- 
ty liable,  to  share  the  fate  of  the  belligerent 
master  and  vesseL 

It  is  indisputable  that  if  Mr.  Pinto,  instead  of 
chartering  the  Nereide,  had  hired  a  neutral 
ship,  and  the  neutral  master,  without  his  con- 
currence, bad  resisted  visitation  and  search,  the 
goods  of  Pinto  would  have  been  prize  as  well 


as  the  neutral  vessel.  We  have  for  this  the 
express  authority  of  Sir  William  Scott  in  the 
celebrated  case  of  the  Swedish  convoy  and 
others.*  "The  penalty  for  the  violent  contra- 
vention of  this  right,  is  the  confiscation  of  the 
property "  (cargo  as  well  as  vessel,)  "so  with- 
held from  visitation  and  searck" 

Upon  what  ground  is  the  cargo  forfeited  in 
that  case  ?  Upon  the  ground  that  the  master's 
resistance  withholds  the  cargo  from  visitation 
and  search,  and  tliat  the  owner  of  it  is  answer- 
able for  the  master's  conduct  in  that  respect, 
although  the  master  is  not,  strictly  speaking, 
the  agent  of  the  cargo,  and  the  owner  of  the 
cargo  is  not  generally  affected  by  his  acts  in 
the  view  of  a  court  of  prize.  The  extension  of 
the  penalty  of  confiscation  to  all  the  property 
withheld  by  the  resistance  of  the  neutral  mas- 
ter from  visitation  and  searclx,  whether  it  be- 
longs to  the  owner  of  the  vessel  or  not,  pro- 
ceeds, undoubtedly,  from  the  importance  attach- 
ed to  the  right  with  which  such  resistance 
hiterferes — ^to  a  right  without  which  all  the 
other  belligerent  rights  with  which  the  law  of 
prize  is  concerned  are  mere  shadows.  The 
owner  of  a  neutral  cargo  forfeited  by  the  re- 
sistance of  the  master  of  a  neutral  ship  would 
seem  to  have  some  show  of  reason  for  his  com- 
plaint against  the  rigor  of  such  an  indiscrimi- 
nate punishment  of  the  innocent  and  the  guilty^ 
He  might  urge  with  great  plaosibility  that  as  he 
had  not  partaken  in  any  manner  the  resistance, 
as  he  not  only  did  not  command  but  did  not 
wish  it,,  as  he  was  justified  when  he  shipped 
his  goods  in  relying  upon  the  presumption  that 
a  neutral  master  would  fulfil  his  neutral  duties 
and  would  not  have  recourse  to  hostile  resist- 
ance to  the  right  of  visiting  and  searching  his 
vessel  and  those  goods,  he  ought  not  to  be  made 
accountable  for  that  resistance.  But  with  what 
plausibility  can  the  charterer  of  a  belligerent 
vessel  which  has  by  resistance  withheld  his 
property  from  visitation  and  search,  claim  to 
be  exempted  from  the  utmost  severity  of  the 
rule?  When  he  chartered  such  a  vessel  and 
shipped  his  goods  had  he  any  ground  for  jire- 
suming  that  the  belligerent  master  would  for- 
bear resistance  to  an  enemy  cruiser?  Did  he 
not,  on  the  contrary,  know  that  lie  would  re- 
sist and  that  it  would  be  out  of  his  power  to 
prevent  him?  Did  he  not  go  to  sea  with  an 
absolute  assurance  that  his  goods  would  be 
withheld  from  the  visitation  and  search  of  the 
opposite  belligerent  by  all  the  resistance  that 
could  be  made?  Nay,  further;  is  not  the  neu- 
tral owner  of  the  goods  interested  that  resist- 
ance should  be  made  even  with  reference  to 
the  vessel,  when  it  can  be  made  effectually; 
since,  if  the  vessel  be  seized  as  prize,  the  voy- 
age is  broken  up  and  the  hopes  of  profit  w^hich 
depended  upon  it  utterly  blasted  ?  Such  was 
Mr.  Pinto's  predicament;  and  it  will  not  be 

«  The  Maria,  Rob.  Adm.  Rep.  vol.  1,  p.  287.  The  Elaebe, 
Rob.  Adm.  Rep.  vol.  fi,  p.  174.  The  Catharina  Elizabeth,  iU 
282.    The  Deapatch,  Rob.  Adm.  Rep.  28a 
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believed  that  lie  would  see  with  diaapprobntion  by  the  counsel  for  the  cluimant  and  \>j  tht 

the  rejmlse  of  a  cniiser  of  this  conntry  dltempt-  coor,  in  that  case,  that  the  distinction  between 

inff  to  capture  the  Nereioe  and  to  carry  hernny  „                    i          .    i 

where  but  to  Bueuos  Ayres.  an  enemy  convoy  and  a  neutral  convoy  was  nn 

With  regard  to  a  neutral,  therefore,  who  favorable  to  the  former,  inasmuch  as  the  enemy 

ehartera  an  armed  belligerent  vessel,  the  pen-  convoy  stamped  a  primary  chorocter  of  hostjlitv 

alty  of  confiscation  for  resistance  by  that  vessel  oil  all  the  vessels  sailing  under  its  protection, 

aneeoftbomasterofaneutral  vessel,  which  he  might  be rebntt«d,bnt  which  Sir  William  Scott 

could  not  foresee,  had  no  reason  to  expect,  and  considered  to  be  a  conclusive  presnmptioD ;  ond 

no  interest  to  prodace,  enn  it  be  nnfit  that  he  that  the  distinction  between  hostile  and  neutral 

*'"*"^w!.'^'™''f '.y*" ''"'  .""^  r^'"  ""A  *"n-'"  «™™y,  favorable  to  the  latter,  wa^  that  where 

eeeoreaistanceof  themft?terof  anarmed  bellig-  ,                 .      ,                          ,     , 

erent  vessel  chartered  by  him,  which  resistance  *""  convoymg  force  was  nentral,  the  captors 

he  coold  not  help  foreseeing,  which,  if  he  did  mnst  show  an  actual  resistance,  which  in  the 

not  direct  he  miirt  have  confidently  expected,  ca»B  of  tlie  Maria  was  shown,  among  other 

and  which  his  interest  required  should  be  made  j,,i„      i,    (he  instructions  of  the  Swedish  gov- 

aaoften  asit  hnppened  to  be  practieable!    It  *              ,     ..            ,         .                 . 

wouldbeintolerablethathewhohasdoneevery  ernraent,  authorizing  snch  resistance,  which 

thing  which  by  all  reasonable  calculation  would  were  relied  upon,  not  as  constituting  a  part  of 

subject  his  property  to  the  full  esercise  of  the  the  offence,  but  as  rendering  it  probable  that 

right  of  visitaiion  and  search,  shall  be  punished  tj,^,^  ^.^  ^^^^  resistance,  whilst  in  the  <a» 

witli  confiscation  for  the  disappomtmcnt  of  that  ,,,,.,       ...     I. 

calculation,  and  that  he  who  lias  done  every  of  ""e  Nereide,  the  intention  to  resist,  inde- 

thing  which  was  adapted  to  defeat  that  right,  pendent  of  the  fact,  was  rendered  certain  by  the 

and  who  lias  spontaneously  given  himself  an  general  hostile  eliaracter  of  the  force  employed.* 
Interest  in  defentingit,  should  be  rewarded  with 

restitution ;  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  by  a  The  case  of  the  Cntharina  Elizabeth,  (Rob. 

concession  of  all  the  benefits  of  successful  re-  Adm.  Rep.  vol,  5,  ti.  232.)  has  also  been  pm- 

sistance  and  by  an  exemption  from  all  its  penal  duced  against  us.    It  would  seem,  indeed,  that 

consequences  in  case  of  failure.  my  learned  friend  entertains  some  donbts  of  its 

I  stand  upon  all  just  principles  of  law  and  a])7iricahility  to  that  of  the  Kereide.  since  be 
reason,  therefore,  when  I  say  that  the  known  raiberinvitesourattention  tothebrief  marginal 
right  and  inclination  of  the  master  of  the  Ne-  summary  of  the  reporter  than  to  the  case.  The 
reide,  combined  with  !iis  capacity,  obtained  at  marginal  note  says :  "  Resistance  by  an  enemy 
Pinto's  expense,  to  resist  a  cruiser  of  the  United  master  will  not  affect  thecJirgo,  being  the  prop- 
States,  is  so  far  from  being  a  foundation  on  erty  of  a  neutral  merchant;"  and  my  learned 
which  to  build  his  innocence  that  it  la  the  friend  taking  or  rather  mistaking  this  for  a  uni- 
clearest  and  most  conclusive  inducement  to  ycrM  position,  is  so  well  satisfied  with  it  tbW 
consider  his  property  as  prize.  If  one  were  he  desires  to  look  no  further,  and  wonld  bave 
called  upon  to  select  a  case  in  which  the  con-  us  trouble  ourselves  aslittle  as  possible  with  the 
tiiication  of  the  cargo  of  a  resisting  vessel  was  reasoning  of  the  court  and  the  partionlar  cir- 
not  only  lawful,  but  e<;nitab]e,  it  would  he  a  cnmstanccs  of  the  transaction,  by  which  the 
cose  in  ffhicli  a  neutral  abusing  the  Indulgence  reporter,  certainly  a  very  excellent  and  able 
extended  to  him  by  the  modem  law  of  nations,  man,  took  for  granted  that  his  note  would  be 

to  employ  a  belligerent  vehicle,  employs  just    

such  a  vehicle  as  under  belligerent  command  •  in  Mr  Wheiton's  rpport  of  ibis  <p«cii  hs  remu-to;— 

and  conduct  will  inevitobly  be  made  to  with-  "irpgiet tint HmvenoiihoniewuorrestoriiigthijiiMti* 

draw  liis  property  from  examination,  so  fat  as  ">"  Br^unK'n',  ^t-^e^  1  onJfratond  «u  of  greu  Bine  uiil 

its  physical  force  can  so  withdraw  it.    And  b^nuiy:  but  it  i<  imcoveraWj-  lost   m  tha  tut  of  it* 

certainly   n  greater   anomaly  can  scarcely  bo  Mirli,  the  counsel  for  ihs  olilnnnt.  in  tnnif  niling  Uat  ti» 

eonceivedthan  that  Ishall  answer fortbo hostile  prwimpUon  .run.?  ft™  .  hositi.  cooToy-u  not  <»bc1<i- 

conduct  of  him  upon  whoso  neutral  and  peaceful  "i"  •^"'^^i"  'hip.  -nd  r«rg«.«uiing  »nd=r  fi.  [.roi«ti«, 

conduct  I  was  warranted  when  I  employed  "^t"!  tho™K«f  th«  s.m[*.n,  iun,rj,b»foM  ihoLwdj  rf 

him,  to  rely ;  and  vet  shall  not  answer  for  the  ■*Pi«"'-r'  ""'^■''  *"'"'■'"  .'v  p    '^"m  "^'I'^T 

hostile  conduct  of iim  from  whom  I  was  war-  Zijt^^^mZrZi.^l.r>oz,ilLZ^,, 

ranted  when  I  employed  b.m  m  anticipating  „.n.ln  i.heth.ttb.r„  h«H«en  H,«tu.lH.l.t™.   T. 

nothing  hut  hostility  and  violence!  whlph  intlnntlon  SlrW.  ecoll  obMrved:  '1  do  Dot  ndnilt 

,,     „.   ,            ,                    ...                  .    ,  the  •iithoril)' of  lh»l  <a»to  (hecitenl  lo  whjcb  Tonpoik 

Mr.  Pinkrey  then  examined  the  case  of  the  ^^  j^^^  quMiion  is  situ  rtwrrfd,  lUioogh  ih«  IoM.  night 

Swetlish  convoy  in  ITOS,  and  insisted  that  there  nishtoknowumacbaftberuu  upoisiMe.'   Audi  niir 

was  no  diUercnce  between  a  ship  sailing  under  b«  "CDwd  foruidinR,  th.t  Mr.  Jujiim  Btorj-,  in  hisji«i«- 

protection  of  aresisting  convoy  and  goods  found  "nd'.mn'^doTTn'hf  si!^^lrB^"'r,''™^lw^u"^^^^ 

iu  a  resisting  ship ;  that  it  was  admitted  both  amrmed  b;  ihs  lontt." 
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qnalified.  Dr.  Robinson  meant  only  to  say, 
that  the  resistance  of  the  enemy  master,  on  that 
occasion,  did  not  affect  the  nentral  cargo ;  pre- 
suming that  the  reader  of  his  note  would  read 
the  judgment  to  which  it  belonged,  and  in  which 
he  could  not  fail  to  find  the  nature  of  that  occa- 
sion. This  is  what  I  have  done,  and  what  I 
trust  your  honors  will  do.  "  Territus  insisto 
prions  margine  ripce,''*  may  come  with  a  good 
grace  from  the  learned  counsel  whose  interest 
it  is  to  take  refuge  there  from  the  doctrine  of 
the  case  itself;  but  it  does  not  suit  me.  I  shall, 
on  the  contrary,  pass  to  the  case  from  the 
margin. 

Kow  what  is  that  case  ?  An  enemy  master 
endeavors  to  recover  his  captured  property,  or 
rather,  as  appears  to  have  been  the  fact,  to  take 
the  captured  vessel ;  and  Sir  William  Scott  in- 
forms us  that  there  is  no  harm  in  this,  as  regards 
the  enemy  master  himself,  and  that  it  is  quite 
clear  that  it  cannot  affect  the  neutral  owner  of 
the  cargo.  As  to  the  enemy  master,  the  quo- 
tation from  Terence,  "Lupum  auribus  teneo," 
explains  the  whole  matter.  If  I  capture  an 
enemy  I  must  take  care  to  hold  him.  He  is  not 
forc^  unless  under  parole,  to  acquiesce ;  and, 
if  when  opportunity  offers  he  tries  to  withdraw 
himself  and  his  property,  or  even  to  capture  the 
captors,  he  does  just  what  might  bo  expected 
and  what  he  has  a  right  to  do.  He  violates  no 
duty,  and^nfringes  no  obligation.  I  admit  all 
this  to  be  perfectly  true ;  and  I  am  ready  to 
admit,  if  it  will  be  of  any  service  to  the  claim- 
ant, that  the  captain  of  the  Nereide  had  a  right 
not  only  to  resist  the  Governor  Tompkins,  but 
to  capture  her  if  he  could.  What  I  object 
against  the  claimant  is,  not  that  the  captain  of 
the  Nereide  resisted  unlawfully,  with  a  view  to 
his  own  rights,  but  that  the  claimant,  whose 
property  was  liable  to  unresisted  visitation  and 
search,  and  whose  rights  and  obligations  were 
very  different  from  those  of  the  captain  of  the 
Nereide,  had  identified  himself  with  him,  and 
was  a  party  to  that  resistance,  inasmuch  as  he 
was  the  hirer  of  the  force  with  which  it  was 
made,  knowing  its  hostile  character,  and  had 
associated  it  upon  the  ocean  with  his  property, 
aware  of  the  hostile  control  to  which  it  was 
subject.  For  a  force  thus  qualified,  and  so  em- 
ployed by  a  neutral,  I  say  that  he  is  responsible 
upon  the  plainest  grounds  of  law  and  reason,  if 
it  be  used,  as  from  its  nature  it  must  be,  in  a 
way  in  which  he  is  not  authorized  to  use  it.  I 
say,  further,  that  a  neutral  cannot  at  all  employ 
such  a  force,  placed  under  such  hostile  control, 
without  guilt ;  and  that  he  incurs  the  confisca- 
tion of  his  goods  if  they  are  found  connected 
with  it,  although  there  be  no  resistance  on  ac- 
count of  its  being  hopeless.  I  say,  further,  that 
if  a  neutral  will  have  a  resort  to  force,  it  must 
at  his  peril  be  such  as  is  not  from  its  character 
hurtful  to  the  opposite  belligerent,  or  incon- 
sistent with  a  peaceable  compliance  on  his  part 
with  all  his  neutral  duties.    And,  surely,  there 

•  Orld  Lib.  5  Fab.  9,  L  507. 
VOL.  IL 8 


is  nothing  in  the  case  of  the  Catharina  Eliza- 
beth which  says  otherwise. 

Another  case  in  the  same  collection,  vol.  3,  p. 
278.  The  Despatch,  tells  us  that  if  a  neutral 
master  endeavors  to  rescue  or  recover  by  force 
the  captured  property,  it  shall  be  condenmed, 
because  the  captor  is  not  bound  as  against  a 
neutral  to  keep  military  possession  of  the  thing 
captured,  or  justified  in  holding  the  neutral 
master  and  crew  as  prisoners.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  is  to  rely  upon  the  duty  of  the  neutral 
to  submit,  and  hope  for  restitution  and  compen- 
sation from  a  court  of  prize ;  and  if  this  duty 
be  violated  by  the  neutral  master  and  crew, 
confiscation  is  the  result.  This  is  explanatory 
of  the  judgment  in  the  case  of  the  Catharina 
Elizabeth,  and  is  there  used  by  Sir  William  Scott 
for  that  purpose.  It  shows,  as  the  facts  of  the 
case  also  show,  that  the  court  intended  to  con- 
fine its  decision  in  the  Catharina  Elizabeth  to 
the  case  of  an  enemy  master  already  captured, 
fur  whom,  as  he  is  in  the  custody  of  the  captor, 
whose  business  it  is,  not  to  trust,  but  to  guard 
and  keep  him,  the  neutral  shipper  is  no  longer 
answerable.  That  the  enemy  master  ceases  the 
moment  he  becomes  a  prisoner,  and  his  vessel 
prize,  to  be,  for  any  purpose,  the  agent,  or  in 
any  sense  the  associate  of  the  neutral  owner  of 
the  cargo,  and  that  their  connection  is  utterly 
dissolved  by  the  seizure,  is  perfectly  clear.  It 
would,  therefore,  be  monstrous  to  fasten  upon 
the  neutral  owner  of  the  goods  a  continuing 
suretiship  for  the  peaceful  conduct  of  the  enemy 
master,  after  he  has  passed  into  the  state  of  a 
prisoner  of  war. 

But  in  the  consideration  of  the  case  of  the 
Catharina  Elizabeth,  it  must,  in  an  especial 
manner,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  French 
vessel  was  not  armed  at  all,  and  of  course  not 
by  or  for  the  owner  of  the  cargo ;  that  she  did 
not  resist  visitation,  search  or  seizure ;  that  the 
single  circumstance  upon  which  condemnation 
of  the  American  cargo  was  urged,  was  some 
hostile  attempt  of  the  enemy  master  after  cap- 
ture consummated — which  attempt  was  really 
and  constructively  his  own  personal  act,  not 
procured  or  facilitated,  or  influenced,  directly 
or  indirectly,  remotely  or  immediately,  by  the 
owner  of  the  cargo,  to  whom  in  law  he  had  be- 
come a  stranger.  Who  is  it  that  can  persuade 
himself  that  there  is  any  resemblance  between 
that  case  and  the  present,  or  that,  if  in  that  case 
there  was  supposed  to  be  an  arguable  reason,  if 
I  may  be  allowed  that  expression,  for  visiting 
upon  the  neutral  shipper  the  hostile  conduct  of 
the  enemy  master,  the  same  tribunal  would,  in 
our  case,  have  hesitated  to  condemn  ? 

Observe  the  contrast  between  the  two  cases. 

In  our  case,  at  the  epoch  of  the  resistance, 
the  relation  was  subsisting  in  its  full  extent 
between  him  who  made  that  resistance,  and 
him  who  provides  the  means  without  providing 
any  check  upon  the  use  of  those  moans ;  in  the 
other  case,  it  was  extinguished.  In  our  case, 
the  force  employed  was  the  original  force, 
hired  by  the  owner  of  the  cargo,  and  left  by 
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him  to  the  direction  of  a  hostile  agent,  who 
used  it,  as  he  could  not  bnt  be  sure  he  would, 
hostilcly ;  in  the  other  case,  there  was  no  original 
force ;  and  that  which  was  used  was  the  per- 
sonal force  of  the  enemy  master,  and  not  that 
of  the  vessel.  In  our  case,  the  force  was  ex- 
erted in  direct  opposition  to  the  neutral^s  obliga- 
tion of  submission  with  reference  to  the  cargo ; 
and  in  the  other,  the  neutral  had  already  sub- 
mitted, and  his  goods  were  in  the  quiet  pos- 
session of  the  captors.  In  our  case,  a  general 
capacity,  legal  and  actual,  of  annoyance,  as 
well  Jis  of  resistance,  had  been  given,  by  or  for 
the  neutral,  to  the  vessel  as  a  belligerent  ves- 
sel, (a  capacity  which  she  preserved  during  her 
voyage,)  for  which  alone,  independently  of  re- 
sistance in  fact,  the  neutral  is,  as  I  confidently 
contend,  liable  to  the  penalty  of  confiscation; 
in  the  other,  the  vessel  was  an  ordinary,  un- 
armed, commercial  vehicle,  which  the  neutral 
might  hire  and  employ  with  perfect  iimocence 
and  safety. 

V  4(  «  4c  )i> 

The  little  strength,  with  which  I  set  out,  is 
at  last  exhausted,  and  I  must  hasten  to  a  con- 
clusion. I  commit  to  you,  therefore,  without 
further  discussion,  the  cause  of  my  clients,  iden- 
tiried  with  the  rights  of  the  American  people, 
and  with  those  wholesome  rules  which  give  to 
public  law  simplicity  and  system,  and  tend  to 
thn  quiet  of  tiie  world. 


"We  are  now,  thank  God,  once  more  at  peace. 
Our  belligerent  rights  may,  therefore,  sleep  for 
a  season.  May  their  repose  be  long  and  pro- 
found! But  the  time  must  arrive,  when  the 
interests  and  honor  of  this  great  nation  will 
command  them  to  awake,  and  when  it  does 
arrive,  I  feel  undoubting  confidence  that  they 
will  rise  from  their  slumber  in  the  fulness  of 
their  strength  and  majesty,  unenfeebled  and 
unimpaired  by  the  judgment  of  this  high  court 

The  skill  and  valor  of  our  infant  navy,  which 
has  illuminated  every  sea,  and  dazzled  the  mas- 
ter states  of  Europe  by  the  splendor  of  its  tri- 
umphs, have  given  us  a  pledge,  which,  I  trust, 
will  continue  to  be  dear  to  every  American 
heart,  and  influence  the  future  course  of  our 
policy,  that  the  ocean  is  destined  to  acknow- 
ledge the  youthful  dominion  of  the  West  I  am 
not  likely  to  live  to  see  it^  and,  therefore,  the 
more  do  I  seize  upon  the  enjoyment  presented 
by  the  glorious  anticipation.  That  this  domin- 
ion, when  God  shall  suflfer  us  to  wrest  it  from 
those  who  have  abused  it,  will  be  exercised 
with  such  justice  and  moderation  as  will  put  to 
shame  the  maritime  tyranny  of  recent  times, 
and  fix  upon  our  power  the  afifections  of  man- 
kind, it  is  the  duty  of  us  all  to  hope ;  but  it  is 
equally  our  duty  to  liope  that  we  shall  not  be 
so  inordinately  just  to  others  as  to  be  unjust  to 
ourselves. 


-♦♦♦- 


SPEECH  OX  THE  MISSOURI  QUESTION. 


This  speech  on  a  bill  for  the  admission  of  Mis- 
souri into  the  Union,  with  a  clause  prohibiting 
the  introduction  of  slaves  into  the  new  State, 
was  delivered  by  Mr.  Pinkney  in  the  United 
States  Senate  on  the  fifteenth  of  February, 
1820.* 

As  I  am  not  a  very  frequent  speaker  in  this 
assembly,  and  have  shown  a  desire,  I  trust, 
rather  to  listen  to  the  wisdom  of  others  than  to 
lay  claim  to  superior  knowledge  by  undertaking 
to  advise,  even  when  advice,. by  being  season- 
able in  point  of  time,  might  have  some  chance 
of  being  profitable,  you  will,  perhaps,  bear  with 
me  if  I  venture  to  trouble  you  once  more  on 
that  eternal  subject  which  has  lingered  here, 
until  all  its  natural  interest  is  exhausted,  and 
every  topic  connected  with  it  is  literally  worn 
to  tatters.  I  shall,  I  assure  you,  sir,  speak  with 
laudable  brevity — not  merely  on  account  of  the 
feeble  state  of  my  health,  and  from  some  rev- 
erence for  the  laws  of  good  taste  which  forbid 
mo  to  speak  otherwise,  but  also  from  a  sense 
of  justice  to  those  who  honor  me  with  their 

*  Sa«  th«  speech  of  Buftu  King,  on  the  same  raljeet,  at 
i^H*  ^  preceding. 


attention.  My  single  purpose,  as  I  suggested 
yesterday,  is  to  subject  to  a  friendly,  yet  close 
examination,  some  portions  of  a  speech,  im- 
posing, certainly,  on  account  of  the  distinguished 
quarter  from  whence  it  came — ^not  very  im- 
posing (if  I  may  so  say,  without  departing  from 
that  res[)ect  which  I  sincerely  feel  and  intend 
to  manifest  for  eminent  abilities  and  long  ex- 
perience) for  any  other  reason. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  I  am  about  as 
likely  to  retract  an  opinion  which  I  have  formed, 
as  any  member  of  this  body,  who,  being  a 
lover  of  truth,  inquires  after  it  with  diligence 
before  he  imagines  tliat  he  has  found  it ;  out  I 
suspect  that  wo  are  all  of  us  eo  constituted  as 
that  neither  argument  nor  declamation,  levelled 
against  recorded  and  published  decision,  can 
easily  discover  a  practicable  avenue  through 
which  it  may  hope  to  reach  either  our  beads  or 
our  hearts.  I  mention  this,  lest  it  may  excite 
surprise,  when  I  take  the  liberty  to  add,  that 
the  speech  of  the  honorable  gentleman  fh>m 
New  York,  upon  the  great  subject  with  which 
it  was  principally  occupied,  has  left  me  as  great 
an  infidel  as  it  found  me.  It  is  possible,  indeed, 
that  if  I  had  had  the  good  fortime  to  hear  that 
speech  at  an  earlier  stage  of  this  debate,  when 
all  was  fresh  and  new.  although  I  feel  confident 
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Uiat  the  analysis  which  it  contained  of  the  con- 
Htitation,  illustrated  as  it  was  hj  historial  anec- 
dote rather  than  by  reasoning,  would  have  been 
just  as  unsatisfactory  to  me  then  as  it  is  now,  I 
might  not  have  been  altogether  unmoved  by 
those  warnings  of  approaching  evil  which  it 
seemed  to  intimate,  especially  when  taken  in 
connection  with  the  observations  of  the  same 
honorable  gentleman  on  a  preceding  day,  "that 
delays  in  disposing  of  this  subject,  in  the 
manner  he  desires,  are  dangerous,  and  that  we 
stand  on  slippery  groimd.  I  must  be  per- 
mitted, however,  (speaking  only  for  myself,)  to 
say,  that  the  hour  of  dismay  is  passed.  I  have 
heard  the  tones  of  the  larum  bell  on  all  sides, 
until  they  have  become  familiar  to  my  ear,  and 
have  lost  their  power  to  appal,  if,  indeed,  they 
ever  possessed  it.  Notwithstanding  occasional 
appearances  of  rather  an  unfavorable  descrip- 
tion, I  have  long  since  persuaded  myself  that 
the  Missouri  question,  as  it  is  called,  might  be 
laid  to  rest,  with  innocence  and  safety,  by  some 
conciliatory  compromise  at  least,  by  which,  as 
is  our  duty,  we  might  reconcile  the  extremes 
of  conflicting  views  and  feelings,  without  any 
feacritice  of  constitutional  principle  ;  and  in  any 
event,  that  the  Union  would  easily  and  trium- 
phantly emerge  from  those  portentous  clouds 
with  which  this  controversy  is  supposed  to 
have  environed  it. 

I  confess  to  you,  nevertheless,  that  some  of 
the  principles  announced  by  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,*  with  an  explicitness 
that  reflected  the  highest  credit  on  his  candor, 
did,  when  they  were  first  presented,  startle  me 
not  a  little.  They  were  not  perhaps  entirely 
new.  Perhaps  I  had  seen  them  before  in  some 
shadowy  and  doubtful  shape, 

"  If  shape  it  might  be  called,  that  shape  had  none, 
Difitiogimhabie  in  member,  joint,  or  linib." 

But  in  the  honorable  gentleman's  speech  they 
were  shadowy  and  doubtful  no  longer.  lie  ex- 
hibited them  in  forms  so  boldly  and  accurately 
defined — ^with  contours  so  distinctly  traced — 
with  features  so  pronounced  and  striking,  that 
I  was  unconscious  for  a  moment  that  they 
might  be  old  acquaintances.  I  received  them 
as  "novi  hospites"  within  these  walls,   and 

fzed  npon  them  with  astonishment  and  alarm, 
have  recovered,  however,  thank  God,  from 
this  paroxysm  of  terror,  although  not  from  that 
of  astonishment.  I  have  sought  and  found 
tranquillity  and  courqge  in  my  former  consola- 
tory faith.  My  reliance  is  that  these  principles 
will  obtain  no  general  currency;  for,  if  they 
should,  it  requires  no  gloomy  imagination  to 
sadden  the  perspective  of  the  future.  My  re- 
liance is  upon  the  unsophisticated  good  sense 
and  noble  spirit  of  the  American  people.  I 
have  what  I  may  be  allowed  to  call  a  proud 
and  patriotic  trust,  that  they  will  give  counte- 
nances to  no  principles,  which,  if  followed  out  to 
their  obvious  consequences,  will  not  only  shake 
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the  goodly  fabric  of  the  Union  to  its  foundations, 
but  reduce  it  to  a  melancholy  ruin.  The  peo- 
ple of  this  country,  if  I  do  not  wholly  mistake 
their  character,  are  wise  as  well  as  virtuous. 
They  know  the  value  of  that  federal  association 
which  is  to  them  the  single  pledge  and  guar- 
antee of  power  and  peace.  Their  warm  and 
pious  affections  will  cling  to  it  as  to  their  only 
hope  of  prosperity  and  happiness,  in  defiance 
of  pernicious  abstractions,  by  whomsoever  in- 
culcated, or  howsoever  seductive  or  alluring  in 
their  aspect. 

Sir,  it  is  not  an  occasion  like  this,  although 
connected,  as  contrary  to  all  reasonable  expec- 
tation it  has  been,  with  fearful  and  disorganizing 
theories,  which  would  make  our  estimates, 
whether  fanciful  or  soimd,  of  natural  law,  the 
measure  of  civil  rights  and  political  sovereignty 
in  the  social  state,  that  can  harm  the  Union. 
It  must,  indeed,  bo  a  mighty  storm  that  can 
push  from  its  moorings  this  sacred  ark  of  the 
common  safety.  It  is  not  every  trifling  breeze, 
however  it  may  be  made  to  sob  and  howl  in 
imitation  of  the  tempest,  by  the  auxiliary  breath 
of  the  ambitious,  the  timid,  or  tlie  discontented, 
that  can  drive  this  gallant  vessel,  freighted  with 
every  thing  that  is  dear  to  an  American  bosom, 
upon  the  rocks,  or  lay  it  a  sheer  hulk  upon  the 
ocean.  I  may  perhaps  mistake  the  flattering 
suggestions  of  hope,  (the  greatest  of  all  flat- 
terers, as  we  are  told,)  for  the  conclusions  of 
sober  reason.  Yet  it  is  a  pleasing  error,  if  it 
be  an  error,  and  no  man  shall  take  it  from  me. 
I  will  continue  to  cherish  the  belief,  in  defiance 
of  the  public  patronage  given  by  the  honorable 
gentleman  from  New  York,  with  more  than 
his  ordinary  zeal  and  solemnity,  to  deadly 
speculations,  which,  invoking  the  name  of  God 
to  aid  their  faculties  for  mischief,  strike  at  all 
establishments,  that  the  union  of  these  States 
is  formed  to  bear  up  against  far  greater  sliocks 
than,  throi;gh  all  vicisaiitudes,  it  is  ever  likely 
to  encounter.  I  will  continue  to  cherish  the 
belief,  that,  although  like  all  other  human  in- 
stitutions it  may  for  a  season  be  disturbed,  or 
suffer  momentary  eclipse  by  the  transit  across 
its  disk  of  some  malignant  planet,  it  possesses 
a  recuperative  force,  a  redeeming  energy  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  that  will  soon  restore  it 
to  its  wonted  calm,  and  give  it  back  its  accus- 
tomed splendor.  On  such  a  subject  I  will  dis- 
card all  hysterical  apprehensions — I  will  deal 
in  no  sinister  auguries — I  will  indulge  in  no 
hypochondriacal  forebodings.  I  will  look  for- 
ward to  the  future  with  gay  and  cheerful  hope; 
and  will  make  the  prospect  smile,  in  fancy  at 
least,  until  overwhelming  reality  shall  render 
it  no  longer  possible. 

I  have  said  thus  much,  sir,  in  order  that  I 
may  be  under^tood  as  meeting  the  constitu- 
tional question  as  a  mere  question  of  interpre- 
tation, and  as  disdaining  to  ])ress  into  the  ser- 
vice of  my  argument  upon  it  prophetic  fears 
of  any  sort^  however  they  may  be  countenanced 
by  an  avowal,  formidable  by  reason  of  the  high 
reputation  of  the  individual  by  whom  it  hat) 
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been  hazarded,  of  sentiments  the  most  destruc- 
tive, which  if  not  borrowed  from,  are  identical 
with,  the  worst  visions  of  the  political  philos- 
ophy of  France  when  all  the  elements  of  dis- 
cord and  misrule  were  let  loose  upon  that 
devoted  nation.  I  mean  ^^  tlie  infinite  perfec- 
tibility of  man  and  his  institutions,^^  and  the 
resolut'on  of  every  thing  into  a  state  of  nature. 
I  have  another  motive,  which,  at  the  risk  of 
being  misconstrued,  I  will  declare  without 
reserve.  With  my  convictions,  and  with  my 
feelings,  I  never  will  consent  to  hold  confed- 
erated America  as  bound  together  by  a  silken 
cord,  which  any  instrument  of  mischief  may 
sever,  to  the  view  of  monarchical  foreigners, 
who  look  with  a  jealous  eye  upon  that  glorious 
experiment  which  is  now  in  progress  amongst 
us  in  favor  of  republican  freedom.  Let  them 
make  such  prophecies  as  they  will,  and  nourish 
such  feelings  as  they  may :  I  will  not  contribute 
to  the  fulfilment  of  the  former,  nor  minister  to 
the  gratification  of  the  latter. 

Sir,  it  was  but  the  other  day  that  we  were 
forbidden,  (^properly  forbidden  I  am  sure,  for 
the  prohibition  came  from  you,)  to  assinne  that 
there  existed  any  intention  to  impose  a  pros- 
pective restraint  on  the  domestic  legislation  of 
Missouri — a  restraint  to  act  upon  it  contempo- 
raneously with  its  origin  as  a  State,  and  to  em\- 
tinue  adhesive  to  it  through  all  the  stages  of 
its  political  existence.  We  are  now,  however, 
permitted  to  know  that  it  is  determined  by  a 
sort  of  jiolitical  surgery  to  amputate  one  of  the 
limbs  of  itij  local  sovereignty,  and  thus  mangled 
and  disparaged,  and  thus  only,  to  receive  it  into 
the  bosom  of  the  constitution.  It  is  now 
avowed  that,  while  Maine  is  to  be  ushered  into 
the  Union  with  every  possible  demonstration 
of  studious  reverence  on  our  part,  and  on  hers 
witli  colors  living,  and  all  the  other  graceful 
accompaniments  of  honorable  trium{>h,  this  ill- 
conditioned  upstart  of  tlie  West,  this  obscure 
foundling  of  a  wilderness  that  was  but  yester- 
day the  hunting  ground  of  the  savage,  is  to 
find  her  way  into  the  American  family  as  she 
can,  with  an  humiliating  badge  of  remediless 
inferiority  patched  upon  her  garments,  with 
the  mark  of  recent,  qualified  maimmission  upon 
her,  or  rather  with  a  brand  ui)on  her  forehead 
to  tell  the  story  of  her  territorial  vassalage, 
and  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  her  evil  pro- 
pensities. It  is  now  avowed  that,  while  the 
robust  district  of  Maine  is  to  be  seated  by  the 
side  of  her  truly  respectable  parent,  co-ordinate 
in  auth()rity  and  honor,  and  is  to  be  dandled 
into  that  power  and  dignity  of  which  she  does 
not  stand  in  need,  but  which  undoubtedly  she 
deserves,  the  more  infantine  and  feeble  Missouri 
is  to  bo  repelled  with  harshness,  and  forbidden 
to  come  at  all,  unless  with  the  iron  collar  of 
servitude  about  her  neck,  instead  of  the  civic 
crown  of  rei)ublican  freedom  upon  her  brows, 
and  is  to  be  doomed  for  ever  to  leading-strings, 
unless  she  will  exchange  those  leading-strings 
for  shackles. 

I  am  told  that  you  have  the  power  to  establish 


this  odious  and  revolting  distinction,  and  I  am 
referred  for  the  proofs  of  that  power  to  varioui 
parts  of  the  constitution,  but  principally  tc 
that  part  of  it  which  authorizes  the  admission 
of  new  States  into  the  Union.  I  am  myself 
of  opinion  that  it  is  in  that  part  only  that  the 
advocates  for  this  restriction  can,  with  any 
hope  of  success,  apply  for  a  license  to  impose 
it ;  and  that  the  efforts  which  have  been  made 
to  find  it  in  other  portions  of  tliat  instrument^, 
are  too  desperate  to  require  to  be  encountered. 
I  shall,  however,  examine  those  other  portions 
before  I  have  done,  lest  it  should  be  supposed 
by  tliose  who  have  relied  upon  them,  that  what 
I  omit  to  answer  I  believe  to  be  unanswerable. 

The  clause  of  the  constitution  which  relates 
to  the  admission  of  new  States  is  in  these 
words :  **  The  Congress  may  admit  new  States 
into  this  Union,"  &c.,  and  the  advocates  for 
restriction  maintain  that  the  use  of  the  word 
"  may  "  imports  discretion  to  admit  or  to  rqect ; 
and  that  in  this  discretion  is  wrapped  up 
another — that  of  prescribing  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  admission  in  case  you  are  willing 
to  admit:  " Cujus  est  dare  ejus  est  disponere.'' 
I  will  not  for  the  present  inquire  whether  this 
involved  discretion  to  dictate  the  terms  of  ad- 
mission belongs  to  you  or  not.  It  is  fit  that  I 
should  first  look  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  it. 

I  think  I  may  assume  that  if  such  a  power 
be  any  thing  but  nominal,  it  is  much  more  than 
adequate  to  the  present  object — ^that  it  is  a 
power  of  vast  expansion,  to  which  human 
sagacity  can  assign  no  reasonable  limits — ^that 
it  is  a  capacious  reservoir  of  authority,  from 
which  you  may  take,  in  all  time  to  come,  as 
occasion  may  serve,  the  means  of  oppression 
as  well  as  of  benefaction.  I  know  that  it  pro- 
fesses at  this  moment  to  be  the  chosen  instru- 
ment of  protecting  mercy,  and  would  win  upon 
us  by  its  benignant  smiles :  but  I  know  too  it 
can  frown,  and  play  the  tyrant,  if  it  be  so  dis- 
posed. Notwithstanding  the  softness  which  it 
now  assumes,  and  the  care  with  which  it  con- 
ceals its  giant  proportions  beneath  the  deceitful 
drapery  of  sentiment,  when  it  next  appears 
before  you  it  may  show  itself  with  a  sterner 
countenance  and  in  more  awful  dimensions.  It 
is,  to  speak  the  truth,  sir,  a  power  of  colossal 
size — ^if  indeed  it  be  not  an  abuse  of  language 
to  call  it  by  the  gentle  name  of  a  power.  Sir, 
it  is  a  wilderness  of  powers,  of  which  fancy  in 
her  happiest  mood  is  unable  to  perceive  the  far 
distant  and  shadowy  boundary.  Armed  with 
such  a  power,  with  religion  in  one  hand  and 
philanthroi>y  in  the  other,  and  followed  with  a 
goodly  train  of  public  and  private  virtues,  you 
may  achieve  more  conquests  over  sovereignties 
not  your  own,  than  falls  to  the  commcm  lot  of 
even  uncommon  ambition.  By  the  aid  of  such 
a  power,  skilfully  employed,  you  may  **  bridge 
your  way  "  over  the  Ilellespont  that  separates 
State  legislation  from  that  of  Congress;  and 
you  may  do  so  for  pretty  much  the  same  pur- 
pose with  which  Xerxes  once  bridged  his  way 
across  the  Ilellespont  that  separates  Asia  from 
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Europe.  He  did  so,  in  the  language  of  Milton, 
*'the  liberties  of  Greece  to  yoke."  You  may 
do  so  for  the  analogous  purpose  of  subjugating 
and  reducing  the  sovereignties  of  States,  as 
your  taste  or  convenience  may  suggest,  and 
f:i!thioning  them  to  your  imperial  will.  There 
are  those  in  this  House  who  appear  to  think, 
and  I  doubt  not  sincerely,  that  the  particular 
restraint  now  under  consideration  is  wise,  and 
benevolent,  and  good;  wise  as  respects  the 
Union — good  as  respecta  Missouri — benevolent 
as  respects  the  unhappy  victims  whom  with  a 
novel  kindness  it  would  incarcerate  in  the  south, 
and  bless  by  decay  and  extirpation.  Let  all 
such  beware,  lest  in  their  desire  for  the  eflfect 
which  they  believe  the  restriction  will  produce, 
they  are  too  easily  satisfied  that  they  nave  the 
right  to  impose  it.  The  moral  beauty  of  the 
present  purpose,  or  even  its  political  recom- 
mendations, (whatever  they  may  be,)  can  do 
nothing  for  a  power  like  this,  which  claims  to 
prescribe  conditions  "  ad  libitum,"  and  to  be 
competent  to  this  purpose,  because  it  is  com- 
petent to  all.  This  restriction,  if  it  bo  not 
smothered  in  its  birth,  will  be  but  a  small  part 
of  the  progeny  of  that  prolific  power.  It  teems 
with  a  mighty  brood,  of  which  this  may  be 
entitled  to  the  distinction  of  comeliness  as  well 
as  of  primogeniture.  The  rest  may  want  the 
boasted  loveliness  of  their  predecessor,  and  bo 
even  uglier  than  "Lapland  witches." 

Perhaps,  sir,  you  will  permit  me  to  remind 
you,  that  it  is  almost  always  in  company  with 
those  considerations  that  interest  the  heart  in 
some  way  or  other,  that  encroachment  steals 
into  the  world.  A  bad  purpose  throws  no  veil 
over  the  licenses  of  power.  It  leaves  them  to 
be  seen  as  they  are.  It  affords  them  no  protec- 
tion from  the  inquiring  eye  of  jealousy.  The 
danger  is  when  a  tremendous  discretion  like  the 
present  is  attempted  to  be  assumed,  as  on  this 
occasion,  in  the  names  of  pity,  of  religion,  of 
national  honor  and  national  prosperity ;  when 
encroachment  tricks  itself  out  in  the  robes  of 
piety,  or  humanity,  or  addresses  itself  to  pride 
of  country,  with  all  its  kindred  passions  and 
motives.  It  is  then  that  the  guardians  of  the 
constitution  are  apt  to  slumber  on  their  watch, 
or,  if  awake,  to  mistake  for  lawful  rule  some 
pernicious  arrogation  of  power. 

I  would  not  discourage  authorized  legislation 
upon  those  kindly,  generous,  and  nobW  feelings 
which  Providence  has  given  to  us  for  the  best 
of  purposes:  but  when  power  to  act  is  under 
discussion,  I  will  not  look  to  the  end  in  view, 
lest  I  should  become  indifferent  to  the  lawful- 
ness of  the  means.  Let  us  discard  from  this 
high  constitutional  question,  all  those  extrinsic 
eonsiderations  which  have  been  forced  into  its 
discussion.  Let  us  endeavor  to  approach  it 
with  a  philosophic  impartiality  of  temper — 
with  a  sincere  desire  to  ascertain  the  boundaries 
of  our  authority,  and  a  determination  to  keep 
onr  wishes  in  subjection  to  our  allegiance  to  the 
constitution. 

Slavery,  we  are  told  in  many  a  pamphlet. 


memorial,  and  speech,  with  which  the  prej^s  has 
lately  groaned,  is  a  foul  blot  upon  our  otherwise 
immaculate  reputation.  Let  this  be  conceded 
— ^yet  you  are  no  nearer  than  before  to  the 
conclusion  that  you  possess  power  which  may 
deal  with  other  subjects  as  effectually  as  with 
this.  Slavery,  we  are  further  told,  with  some 
pomp  of  metaphor,  is  a  canker  at  the  root  of 
all  that  is  excellent  in  this  republican  empire, 
a  pestilent  disease  that  is  snatching  the  youthful 
bloom  from  its  cheek,  prostrating  its  honor  and 
withering  its  strength.  Be  it  so — yet  if  you 
have  power  to  medicine  to  it  in  the  way  pro- 
posed, and  in  virtue  of  the  diploma  which  you 
claim,  you  have  also  power  in  the  distribution 
of  your  political  alexipharmics  to  present  the 
deadliest  drugs  to  every  territory  that  would 
become  a  State,  and  bid  it  drink  or  remain  a 
colony  forever.  Slavery,  we  are  also  told,  is  now 
"  rolling  onward  with  a  rapid  tide  towards  the 
boundless  regions  of  the  west,"  threatening  to 
doom  them  to  sterility  and  sorrow,  unless  some 
potent  voice  can  say  to  it — thus  far  shalt  thou 
go,  and  no  further.  Slavery  engenders  pride 
and  indolence  in  him  who  commands,  and  in- 
flicts intellectual  and  moral  degradation  on  him 
who  serves.  Slavery,  in  fine,  is  unchristian 
and  abominable.  Sir,  I  shall  not  stop  to  deny 
that  slavery  is  all  this  and  more ;  but  I  shall 
not  think  myself  the  loss  authorized  to  deny 
that  it  is  for  you  to  stay  the  course  of  this  dark 
torrent,  by  opposing  to  it  a  mound  raised  up 
by  the  labors  of  this  portentous  discretion  on 
the  domain  of  others — a  mound  which  you 
cannot  erect  but  through  the  instrumentality  of 
a  trespass  of  no  ordinary  kind — not  the  com- 
paratively innocent  trespass  that  beats  down  a 
few  blades  of  grass  which  the  first  kind  sun  or 
the  next  refreshing  shower  may  cause  to  spring 
again — but  that  which  levels  with  the  ground 
the  lordliest  trees  of  the  forest,  and  claims  im- 
mortality for  the  destruction  which  it  inflicts. 

I  shall  not,  1  am  sure,  be  told  that  I  exag- 
gerate this  power.  It  has  been  admitted  hero 
and  elsewhere  that  I  do  not.  But  I  want  no 
such  concession.  It  is  manifest  that  as  a  dis- 
cretionary power  it  is  every  thiii^  or  nothing — 
that  its  head  is  in  the  clouds,  or  that  it  is  a 
mere  figment  of  enthusiastic  speculation — that 
it  has  no  existence,  or  that  it  is  an  alarming 
vortex  ready  to  swallow  up  all  such  portions 
of  the  sovereignty  of  an  infant  State  as  you 
may  think  fit  to  cast  into  it  as  preparatory  to 
the  introduction  into  the  union  of  the  miserable 
residue.  No  man  can  contradict  me  when  I 
say,  that  if  you  have  this  power,  you  may 
squeeze  down  a  new-born  sovereign  State  to 
the  size  of  a  pigmy,  and  then  taking  it  between 
finger  and  thumb,  stick  it  into  some  nitch  of 
the  Union,  and  still  continue  by  way  of  mockery 
to  call  it  a  State  in  the  sense  of  the  constitu- 
tion. You  may  waste  it  to  a  shadow,  and  then 
introduce  it  into  the  society  of  flesh  and  blood 
an  object  of  scorn  and  derision.  You  may 
sweat  and  reduce  it  to  a  thing  of  skin  and  bone, 
and  then  place  the  ominous  skeleton  beside  the 
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mdily  and  healthful  members  of  the  Union, 
that  it  may  have  leisure  to  mourn  the  lament- 
able difference  between  itself  and  its  corn- 
pan  ioui',  tf>  brood  over  its  disastrous  promotion, 
and  to  seek  in  justifiable  discontent  an  oppor- 
tunity for  separation,  and  insurrection,  and  re- 
bellion. What  may  you  not  do  by  dexterity 
and  perseverance  with  this  terrific  power? 
You  may  give  to  a  new  State,  in  the  form  of 
terms  which  it  cannot  refuse,  (as  I  shall  show 
you  hereafter,)  a  statute  book  of  a  thousand 
volumes — providing  not  for  ordinary  crises  only, 
but  even  for  possibilities;  you  may  lay  the 
yoke,  no  matter  whether  light  or  heavy,  upon 
the  necks  of  the  latest  posterity;  you  may 
send  this  searching  power  into  every  hamlet 
for  centuries  to  come,  by  laws  enacteil  in  the 
8X>irit  of  prophecy,  and  regulating  all  those 
dear  relations  of  domestic  concern  which  belong 
to  local  legislation,  and  which  even  local  legis- 
lation touches  with  a  delicatci  and  sparing  hand. 
This  is  the  first  inroad.  But  will  it  be  the  last? 
Tliis  ])rovision  is  but  a  pioneer  for  others  of  a 
more  desolating  aspect.  It  is  that  fatal  bridge 
of  whioh  Milton  speaks,  and  when  once  firmly 
built,  what  shall  hinder  you  to  pass  it  when  you 
please  for  the  purpose  of  ])lundering  power 
after  power  at  the  expense  of  new  States,  as  you 
will  still  continue  to  call  them,  and  raising  up 
prospective  cmles  irrevocable  and  immortal, 
which  shall  leave  to  those  States  the  empty 
shadows  of  domestic  sovereignty,  and  convert 
them  into  petty  pageants,  in  themselves  con- 
temptible, but  rendered  infinitely  more  so  by 
the  contrast  of  their  humble  faculties  with  the 

Eroud  and  admitted  pretensi(»ns  of  those  who 
aving  doomed  them  to  the  inferiority  of  vas- 
sals, have  condescended  to  take  them  into  their 
society  and  under  their  protection  ? 

I  shall  ])e  told,  j)erhaps,  that  you  can  have 
no  temptation  to  do  all  or  any  part  of  this, 
and,  moreover,  that  you  can  do  nothing  of 
yourselves,  or,  in  other  words,  without  the  con- 
currence of  the  new  State.  The  last  of  these 
suggestions  I  shall  examine  by  and  by.  To  the 
first  I  answer,  that  it  is  not  incumbent  upon  me 
to  prove  that  this  discretion  will  be  abused.  It 
is  enough  for  fne  to  prove  the  vastness  of  the 
power  as  an  inducement  to  make  us  pause  upon 
it,  and  to  inquire  with  attention  whether  there 
is  any  apartment  in  the  constitution  largo 
enough  to  give  it  entertainment.  It  is  more 
than  enough  for  mo  to  show  that  vast  as  is  this 
power,  it  is  with  reference  to  mere  territories 
an  irresponsible  power.  Power  is  irresponsible 
when  it  acts  upon  those  who  are  defenceless 
against  it — who  cannot  check  it,  or  contribut-e 
to  check  it^  in  its  exercise — who  can  resist  it 
only  by  force.  The  territory  of  Missouri  has 
no  check  upon  its  power.  It  has  no  share  in 
the  government  of  the  Union,  In  this  body  it 
has  no  representative.  In  the  other  House  it 
has,  by  courtesy,  an  agents  who  may  remon- 
:»trate,  but  cannot  vote.  That  such  an  irre- 
sponsible, power  is  not  likely  to  be  abused,  who 
will  undertake  to  assert?     If  it  is  not,  *' ex- 


perience Is  a  cheats  and  fact  a  liar."  Tlie  pcTrei 
which  England  claimed  over  the  colonies  wa 
such  a  power,  and  it  was  abused — and  henct 
the  Revolution,  Such  a  power  is  always  peril* 
ous  to  those  who  wield  it,  as  well  as  to  those 
on  whom  it  is  exerted.  Oppression  is  but 
another  name  for  irresponsible  power,  if  history 
is  to  be  trusted. 

The  free  spirit  of  onr  constitution  and  of  our 
people,  is  no  assurance  against  tlie  propension 
of  unbridled  power  to  abuse,  when  it  acts  upon 
colonial  dependants  rather  than  upon  ourselves. 
Free  States,  as  well  as  despots,  have  oppressed 
those  whom  they  were  bound  to  foster — and  it 
is  the  nature  of  man  that  it  should  be  so.  The 
love  of  power,  and  the  desire  to  display  it  wht-n 
it  can  be  done  with  impunity,  is  inherent  in  the 
human  heart.  Turn  it  out  at  the  door,  and  it 
will  in  again  at  the  window.  Power  is  dis- 
played in  its  fullest  measure,  and  with  a  cap- 
tivating dignity,  by  restraints  and  conditions. 
The  ''pruritas  leges  ferendi"  is  an  universal 
disease ;  and  conditions  are  laws  as  far  as  they 
go.  The  vanity  of  human  wisdom,  and  the 
presumption  of  human  reason,  are  proverbial. 
This  vanity  and  this  presumption  are  often 
neither  reasonable  nor  wise.  Ilumanity,  too, 
sometimes  plays  fantastic  tricks  with  power. 
Time,  moreover,  is  fruitful  in  temptations  to 
convert  discretionary  power  to  all  sorts  of  pur- 
poses. 

Time,  that  withers  the  strength  of  man  and 
"  strews  around  him  like  autumnal  leaves  the 
ruins  of  his  proudest  monuments,"  produces 
great  vicissitudes  in  modes  of  thinking  and  feel- 
ing. It  brings  along  with  it,  in  its  progress, 
new  circumstances — new  combinations  and 
modifications  of  the  old — ^generating  new  views, 
motives,  and  caprices — ^new  fanaticisms  of  end- 
less variety — in  short,  new  every  thing.  W'e 
ourselves  are  always  changing — and  what  to- 
day we  have  but  a  small  desire  to  attempt,  to- 
morrow becomes  the  object  of  our  passionate 
aspirations. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  enthusiasm,  moral, 
religious,  or  political,  or  a  compound  of  all 
three; — and  it  is  wonderful  what  it  will  at- 
tempt.,  and  from  what  imperceptible  beginnings 
it  sometimes  rises  into  a  mighty  agent.  Rising 
from  some  obscure  or  unknown  source,  it  first 
shows  itself  a  potty  rivulet,  which  scarcely 
murmurs  over  the  pebbles  that  obstruct  its 
way — then  it  swells  into  a  fierce  torrent  bearing 
all  before  it — and  then  again,  like  some  moun- 
tain stream,  which  occasional  rains  have  pre- 
cipitated upon  the  valley,  it  sinks  once  more 
into  a  rivulet,  and  finally  leaves  its  channel 
dry.  Such  a  thing  has  happened.  I  do  not  say 
that  it  is  now  happening.  It  would  not  become 
me  to  say  so.  but  if  it  should  occur,  woe  to 
the  unlucky  territory  that  should  be  struggling 
to  make  its  way  into  the  Union  at  the  moment 
when  the  opposing  inundation  was  at  its  height, 
and  at  the  same  instant  this  wide  Mediterranean 
of  discretionary  powers,  which  it  seems  is  ours^ 
should  open  up  all  its  sluices,  and  with  a  con 
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sentaneons  rash,  mingle  with  the  turbid  waters 
of  the  others  I 

"  New  States  may  be  admitted  by  the  Con- 
gress into  this  Union."  It  is  objected  that  tbe 
word  "  may  "  imports  power,  not  obligation — 
a  right  to  decide — a  discretion  to  grant  or 
refuse. 

To  tWs  it  might  be  answered  that  power  is 
duty  on  many  occasions.  But  let  it  be  con- 
ceded that  it  is  discretionary.  "What  conse- 
uuence  follows?  A  power  to  refuse,  in  a  case 
like  this,  does  not  necessarily  involve  a  power 
to  exact  terms.  You  must  look  to  the  result 
which  is  the  declared  object  of  the  power. 
Whether  you  will  arrive  at  it,  or  not,  may  de- 
pend on  your  will ;  but  you  cannot  compromise 
with  the  result  intended  and  professed. 

What  then  is  the  professed  result  ?  To  admit 
a  State  into  this  Union. 

What  is  that  Union?  A  confederation  of 
States  equal  in  sovereignty — culpable  of  every 
thing  which  the  constitution  does  not  forbid, 
or  authorize  Congress  to  forbid.  It  is  an  equal 
Union,  between  parties  equally  sovereign.  They 
were  sovereign,  independently  of  the  Union. 
The  object  of  the  Union  was  common  protection 
for  the  exercise  of  already  existing  sovereignty. 
The  parties  gave  up  a  portion  of  that  sover- 
eignty to  insure  the  remainder.  As  far  as  they 
gave  it  up  by  the  common  compact  they  have 
ceased  to  be  sovereign.  The  Union  provides 
the  means  of  defending  the  residue :  and  it  is 
into  that  Union  that  a  new  State  is  to  come. 
By  acceding  to  it,  the  new  State  is  placed  on 
the  same  footing  with  the  original  States.  It 
accedes  for  the  same  purpose,  i.  e.  protection 
for  their  unsurrendered  sovereignty.  If  it  comes 
in  shorn  of  its  beams— crippled  and  disparaged 
beyond  the  original  States,  it  is  not  into  the 
original  Union  that  it  comes.  For  it  is  a  dif- 
ferent sort  of  Union.  The  first  was  Union 
**  inter  pares :  "  This  is  a  Union  between  "  dis- 
parates— between  giants  and  a  dwarf — between 
power  and  feebleness — ^between  full  propor- 
tioned sovereignties  and  a  miserable  image  of 
power — a  thing  which  that  very  Union  has 
shrunk  and  shrivelled  from  its  just  size,  instead 
of  preserving  it  in  its  true  dimensions. 

It  is  into  **  this  Union,"  i.  e.  the  Union  of 
the  Federal  Constitution,  that  you  are  to  admit, 
or  refuse  to  admits.  You  can  admit  into  no 
other.  You  cannot  make  the  Union,  as  to  the 
new  State,  what  it  is  not  as  to  the  old ;  for 
then  it  is  not  this  Union  that  you  open  for  the 
entrance  of  a  new  party.  If  you  make  it  enter 
into  a  new  and  additional  compact,  is  it  any 
longer  the  same  Union  ? 

We  are  told  that  admitting  a  State  into  the 
Union  is  a  compact.  Yes — but  what  sort  of  a 
compact?  A  compact  that  it  shall  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Union,  as  the  constitution  has  made 
it.  You  cannot  new  fashion  it.  You  may 
make  a  compact  to  admit,  but  when  admitted 
the  original  compact  prevails.  The  Union  is  a 
compact,  with  a  provision  of  political  power 


and  agents  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  ob- 
jects. Vary  that  compact  as  to  a  new  State- 
give  new  energy  to  that  political  power  so  as 
to  make  it  act  with  more  force  upon  a  new 
State  than  upon  the  old — make  the  will  of 
those  agents  more  effectually  the  arbiter  of  the 
fate  of  a  new  State  than  of  the  old,  and  it  may 
be  confidently  said  that  the  new  State  has  not 
entered  into  this  Union,  but  into  another  Union. 
How  far  the  Union  has  been  varied  is  another 
question.    But  that  it  has  been  varied  is  clear. 

If  I  am  told  that  by  the  bill  relative  to  Mis- 
souri, you  do  not  legislate  upon  a  new  State — 
I  answer  that  you  do ;  and  I  answer  further 
that  it  is  immaterial  whether  you  do  or  not. 
But  it  is  upon  Missouri,  as  a  State,  that  your 
terms  and  conditions  are  to  act.  Until  Mis- 
souri is  a  State,  the  terms  and  conditions  are 
nothing.  You  legislate  in  the  shape  of  terms 
and  conditions,  prospectively — and  you  so  legis- 
late upon  it  that  when  it  comes  into  the  Union 
it  is  to  be  bound  by  a  contract  degrading  and 
diminishing  its  sovereignty,  and  is  to  be  stripped 
of  rights  which  the  original  parties  to  the 
Union  did  not  consent  to  abandon,  and  which 
that  Union  (so  far  as  depends  upon  it)  takes 
under  its  protection  and  guarantee. 

Is  the  right  to  hold  slaves  a  right  which 
Massachusetts  enjoys?  If  it  is,  Maissaohusetta 
is  under  this  Union  in  a  difierent  character 
from  Missouri.  The  compact  of  Union  for  it, 
is  diff^erent  from  the  same  compact  of  Union 
for  Missouri.  The  power  of  Congress  is  dif- 
ferent— every  thing  which  depends  upon  the 
Union  is,  in  that  respect,  different. 

But  it  is  immaterial  whether  you  legislate 
for  Missouri  as  a  State  or  not.  The  effect  of 
your  legislation  is  to  bring  it  into  the  Union 
with  a  portion  of  its  sovereignty  taken  away. 

But  it  is  a  State  which  you  are  to  admit. 
What  is  a  State  in  the  sense  of  the  constitu- 
tion? It  is  not  a  State  in  the  general — but  a 
State  as  you  find  it  in  the  constitution.  A 
State,  generally,  is  a  body  politic  or  indepen- 
dent political  society  of  men.  But  the  State 
which  you  are  to  admit  must  be  more  or  less 
than  this  political  entity.  What  must  it  be? 
Ask  the  constitution.  It  shows  what  it  means 
by  a  State  by  reference  to  the  parties  to  it.  It 
must  be  such  a  State  as  Massachusetts,  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  other  members  of  the  American 
confederacy — a  State  with  full  sovereignty  ex- 
cept as  the  constitution  restricts  it. 

It  is  said  that  the  word,  **  may,"  necessarily 
implies  the  right  of  prescribing  the  terms  of 
admission.  Those  who  maintain  this  are  aware 
that  there  are  no  express  words  (such  as  "  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  Congress  shall 
think  fit")  words  which  it  was  natural  to  expect 
to  find  in  the  constitution,  if  the  effect  con- 
tended for  were  meant.  They  put  it,  therefore, 
on  the  word  "may,"  and  on  that  alone. 

Give  to  that  word  all  the  force  you  please — 
what  does  it  import?  That  Congress  is  not 
bound  to  admit  a  new  State  into  this  Union. 
Be  it  so  for  argument's  sake.    Does  it  follow 
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that  when  yon  consent  to  admit  into  this  Union 
a  new  State  you  can  make  it  less  in  sovereign 
power  than  the  original  parties  to  that  Union 
— that  you  can  make  the  Union  as  to  it  what 
it  is  not  as  to  them — ^that  you  can  fashion  it  to 
your  liking  hy  compelling  it  to  purchase  admis- 
sion into  a  Union  by  sacrificing  a  portion  of 
that  power  which  it  is  the  sole  purpose  of  the 
Union  to  maintain  in  all  the  plenitude  which 
the  Union  itself  does  not  impair  ?  Does  it  fol- 
low that  you  can  force  upon  it  an  additional 
compact  not  found  in  the  compact  of  Union — 
tliat  you  can  make  it  come  into  the  Union  less 
a  State,  in  regard  to  sovereign  power,  than  its 
fellows  in  that  Union — ^that  you  can  cripple  its 
legislative  competency,  (beyond  the  constitu- 
tion which  is  the  pact  of  Union,  to  which  you 
make  it  a  party  as  if  it  had  been  originally  a 
party  to  it,}  by  what  you  choose  to  call  a  con- 
dition, but  which,  whatever  it  may  be  called, 
brings  the  new  government  into  the  Union 
under  new  obligations  to  it,  and  with  dispar- 
aged power  to  be  protected  by  it  ? 

In  a  word,  the  whole  amount  of  the  argu- 
ment on  tlie  other  side,  is — that  you  may  refuse 
to  admit  a  new  State,  and  that  therefore  if  you 
admit,  you  may  prescribe  the  terms. 

llie  answer  to  that  argument  is — that  even 
if  you  can  refuse,  you  can  prescribe  no  terms 
which  are  inconsistent  with  the  act  you  are  to 
do.  You  can  prescribe  no  conditions  which, 
if  carried  into  effect,  would  make  the  new 
State  less  a  sovereign  State  than,  under  the 
Union  as  it  stands,  it  would  be.  You  can  pre- 
scribe no  terms  which  will  make  the  compact 
of  Union  between  it  and  the  original  States 
essentially  different  from  that  compact  among 
the  original  States.  You  may  admit,  or  refuse 
to  admit:  but  if  you  admit,  you  must  admit  a 
State  in  the  sense  of  the  constitution — a  State 
with  all  such  sovereignty  as  belongs  to  the 
original  parties :  and  it  must  be  into  this  Union 
that  you  are  to  admit  it,  not  into  a  Union  of 
your  own  dictating,  formed  out  of  the  existing 
Union  by  qualifications  and  new  compacts, 
altering  its  character  and  effect,  and  making  it 
fall  short  of  its  prx)tecting  energy  in  reference 
to  tlio  new  State,  whilst  it  acquires  an  energy 
of  another  8ort---tho  energy  of  restraint  and 
destruction. 

I  have  thus  endeavored  to  show,  that  even 
if  you  have  a  discretion  to  refuse  to  admit — 
you  have  no  discretion,  if  you  are  willing  to 
admit,  to  insist  upon  any  terms  that  impair  the 
sovereignty  of  the  admitted  State  as  it  would 
otherwise  stand  in  the  Union  by  the  constitu- 
tion whicli  receives  it  into  its  bosom.  To 
admit  or  not,  is  for  you  to  decide.  Admission 
once  concealed,  it  follows  as  a  corollary  that 
you  must  take  the  new  State  as  an  equal  com- 
panion with  its  fellows — that  you  cannot  recast 
or  new  model  the  Union  pro  hac  vice— but 
that  you  must  receive  it  into  the  actual  Union, 
and  recognize  it  as  a  parcener  in  the  common 
inheritance,  without  any  other  shackles  than 
the  rest  have,  by  the  constitution,  submitted  to 


bear — without  any  other  extinction  of  powei 
than  is  the  work  of  the  constitution  acting  m 
differently  upon  all. 

I  may  be  told  perhaps  that  the  restriction,  in 
this  case,  is  the  act  of  Missouri  itself;  that 
your  law  is  nothing  without  its  consent,  and 
derives  its  eflicacy  from  that  alone. 

I  shall  have  a  more  suitable  occasion  to 
speak  on  this  topic  hereafter,  when  I  come  to 
consider  the  treaty  which  ceded  Louisiana  to 
the  United  States.  But  I  will  say  a  few  words 
upon  it  now  of  a  more  general  application  than 
it  will  in  that  >ranch  of  tiie  argument  be 
necessary  to  use. 

A  territory  cannot  surrender  to  Congress  by 
anticipation,  the  whole,  or  part,  of  the  sove- 
reign power,  which,  by  the  constitution  of  the 
Union,  will  belong  to  it  when  it  becomes  a 
State  and  a  member  of  the  Union.  Its  consent 
is,  therefore,  nothing.  It  is  in  no  situation  to 
make  this  surrender.  It  is  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Congress;  if  it  can  barter  away  a 
part  of  its  sovereignty,  by  anticipation,  it  can 
do  so  as  to  the  whole.  For  where  will  yoo 
stop  ?  If  it  does  not  cease  to  be  a  State,  in  the 
sense  of  the  constitution,  with  only  a  certain 
portion  of  sovereign  power,  what  other  smaller 
portion  will  have  that  effect?  If  you  depart 
from  the  standard  of  the  constitution,  i.  e.  the 
quantity  of  domestic  sovereignty  left  in  the 
first  contracting  States,  and  secured  by  the 
original  compact  of  Union,  where  will  yon  get 
another  standard  ?  Consent  is  no  standard, — 
for  consent  may  be  gained  to  a  surrender  of  alL 

No  State  or  Territory,  in  order  to  become  a 
State,  can  alienate  or  surrender  any  portion 
of  its  sovereignty  to  the  Union,  or  to  a  sister 
State,  or  to  a  foreign  nation.  It  is  under  an 
incapacity  to  disqualify  itself  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  government  left  to  it  in  the  constitu- 
tion, by  stripping  itself  of  attributes  which 
arise  from  the  natural  equality  of  States,  and 
which  the  constitution  recognizes,  not  only 
because  it  does  not  deny  them,  but  presumes 
them  to  remain  as  they  exist  by  the  law  of 
nature  and  nations.  Inequality  in  the  sove- 
reignty of  States  is  unnatural,  and  repugnant 
to  all  the  principles  of  that  law.  Hence  we 
find  it  laid  down  by  the  text-writers  on  public 
law,  that  ^^  Nature  has  established  a  perfect 
equality  of  rights  between  independent  nations  " 
— and  that  *'  whatever  the  quality  of  a  free  sov- 
ereign nation  gives  to  one,  it  gives  to  another."* 
The  constitution  of  the  United  States  proceeds 
upon  the  truth  of  this  doctrine.  It  takes  the 
States  as  it  finds  them,  free  and  sovereign  alike 
by  nature.  It  receives  from  them  portions  of 
their  power  for  the  general  good,  and  provides 
for  tlie  exercise  of  it  by  organized  political 
bodies.  It  diminishes  the  individual  sovereignty^ 
of  each,  and  transfers,  what  it  siibtracts,  to 
the  government  which  it  creates :  it  takes  from 
all  alike,  and  leaves  them  relatively  to  each 
other  equal  in  sovereign  power. 
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The  honorable  gentleman  from  New  York 
has  put  the  constitutional  argument  altogether 
upon  the  clause  relative  to  admission  of  new 
States  into  the  Union.  He  does  not  pretend 
that  yon  can  find  the  power  to  restrain,  in  anj 
extent,  elsewhere.  It  follows  that  it  is  not  a 
particular  power  to  impose  this  restriction,  but 
a  power  to  impose  restrictions  ad  libitum.  It  is 
competent  to  this,  because  it  is  competent  to 
every  thing.  But  he  denies  that  there  can  be 
any  power  in  man  to  hold  in  slavery  his  fellow- 
creature,  and  argues,  therefore,  that  the  prohi- 
bition is  no  restraint  at  all,  since  it  does  not 
interfere  with  the  sovereign  powers  of  Missouri. 

One  of  the  most  signal  errors  with  which 
the  argument  on  the  other  side  has  abounded, 
is  this  of  considering  the  proposed  restriction 
ts  if  levelled  at  the  introduction  or  establish- 
ment of  slavery.  And  hence  the  vehement 
declamation,  which,  among  other  things,  has 
informed  us  that  slavery  originated  in  fraud  or 
violence. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  restriction  has  no  rela- 
tion, real  or  pretended,  to  the  right  of  making 
slaves  of  those  who  are  free,  or  of  introducing 
slavery  where  it  does  not  already  exist.    It 
applies  to  those  who  are  admitted  to  be  already 
slaves,  and  who  (with  their  posterity)  would 
continue  to  be  slaves  if  they  should  remain 
where  they  are  at  present;  and  to  a  place 
where  slavery  already  exists  by  the  local  law. 
Their  civil  condition  will  not  be  altered  by 
their  removal  from' Virginia,  or  Carolina,  to 
Missouri.    They  will  not  be  more  slaves  than 
they  now  are.    Their  abode,  indeed,  will  be 
different,  but  their  bondage  the  same.    Their 
numbers  may  possibly  be  augmented  by  the 
diffusion,  and  I  think  they  wilL    But  this  can 
only  happen  because  their  hardships  will  be 
mitigated,  and  their  comforts  increased.    The 
checks  to  population,  which  exist  in  the  older 
States,  will  be  diminished.    The  restriction, 
therefore,  does  not  prevent  the  establishment 
of  slavery,  either  with  reference  to  persons  or 
place;  but  simply  inhibits  the  removal  from 
place  to  place  (the  law  in  each  being  the  same) 
of  a  slave,  or  make  his  emancipation  the  con- 
sequence of  that  removaL    It  acts  professedly 
merely  on  slavery  as  it  exists,  and  thus  acting 
restrains  its  present  lawful  effects.  That  slavery, 
like  many  other  human  institutions,  originated 
in  fraud  or  violence,  may  be  conceded:  but, 
however  it  originated,  it  is  established  among 
ns,  and  no  man  seeks  a  further  establishment 
of  it  by  new  importations  of  freemen  to  be 
converted  into  slaves.     On  the  contrary,  all 
are  anxious  to  mitigate  its  evils,  by  all  the 
means  within  the  reach  of  the  appropriate 
authority,  the  domestic  legislatures  of  the  dif- 
ferent States. 

It  can  be  nothing  to  the  purpose  of  this  argu- 
ment, therefore,  as  the  gentlemen  themselves 
have  shaped  it,  to  inquire  what  was  the  origin 
of  slavery.  What  is  it  now,  and  who  are  they 
that  endeavor  to  innovate  upon  what  it  now  is, 


(the  advocates  of  this  restriction  who  desire 
change  by  unconstitutional  means,  or  its  oppo- 
nents who  desire  to  leave  the  whole  matter  te 
local  regulation,)  are  the  only  questions  worthy 
of  attention. 

Sir,  if  we  too  closely  look  to  the  rise  and 
progress  of  long  sanctioned  establishments  and 
unquestioned  rights,  we  may  discover  other 
subjects  than  that  of  slavery,  with  which  fraud 
and  violence  may  claim  a  fearftil  connection, 
and  over  which  it  may  be  our  interest  to  throw 
the  mantle  of  oblivion.  What  was  the  settle- 
ment of  our  ancestors  in  this  country  but  an 
invasion  of  the  rights  of  the  barbarians  who 
inhabited  it?  That  settlement,  with  slight  ex- 
ceptions, was  effected  by  tlie  slaughter  of  those 
who  did  no  more  than  defend  their  native 
land  {Lgainst  the  intruders  of  Europe,  or  by 
unequal  compacts  and  purchases,  in  which  fee- 
bleness and  ignorance  had  to  deal  with  power 
and  cunning.  The  savages  who  once  built 
their  huts  where  this  proud  Capitol,  rising 
from  its  recent  ashes,  exemplifies  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  American  people,  were  swept 
away  by  the  injustice  of  our  fathers,  and  their 
domain  usurped  by  force,  or  obtjiine<l  by  arti- 
fices yet  more  criminal.  Our  continent  was 
full  of  those  aboriginal  inhabitants.  Where 
are  they  or  their  descendants  ?  Either  "  with 
years  beyond  the  flood,"  or  driven  back  by  the 
swelling  tide  of  our  population  from  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Atlantic  to  the  deserts  of  the  AVest. 
You  follow  still  the  miserable  remnants,  and 
make  contracts  with  them  that  seal  their  ruin. 
You  purchase  their  lands,  of  whiclt  they  know 
not  the  value,  in  order  that  you  may  sell  them 
to  advantage,  increase  your  treasure,  and  en- 
large your  empire.  Yet  further — you  pursue 
as  they  retire;  and  they  must  continue  to 
retire  until  the  Pacific  shall  stay  their  retreat, 
and  compel  them  to  pass  away  as  a  dream. 
Will  you  recur  to  those  scenes  of  various 
iniquity  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  regret 
and  lament  them?  Will  you  pry  into  them 
with  a  view  to  shake  and  impair  your  rights  of 
property  and  dominion  ? 

But  the  broad  denial  of  the  sovereign  right 
of  Missouri,  if  it  shall  become  a  sovereign 
State,  to  recognize  slavery  by  its  laws,  is  rested 
upon  a  variety  of  grounds,  all  of  which  I  wiL 
examine. 

It  is  an  extraordinary  fact,  that  they  who 
urge  this  denial  with  such  ardent  zeal,  stop 
short  of  it  in  their  conduct.  There  are  now 
slaves  in  Missouri  whom  they  do  not  insist 
upon  delivering  from  their  chains.  Yet  if  it  is 
incompetent  to  sovereign  power  to  continue 
slavery  in  Missouri,  in  respect  of  slaves  who 
may  yet  be  carried  thither;  show  mo  the 
power  that  can  continue  it  in  respect  of  slaves 
who  are  there  already.  Missouri  is  out  of  the 
old  limits  of  the  Union,  and  beyond  those 
limits,  it  is  said,  we  can  give  no  countenance 
to  slaverv,  if  we  can  countenance  or  toler- 
ate  it  any  where.  It  is  plain,  that  there  can 
be  no  slaves  beyond  the  Mississippi  at  thif 
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moment,  but  in  virtue  of  some  power  to  make 
or  keep  them  so.  What  sort  of  power  was  it 
that  has  made  or  kept  them  so?  Sovereign 
power  it  could  not  be,  according  to  the  honor- 
able gentlemen  from  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Hampshire :  *  and  if  sovereign  power  is  un- 
equal to  such  a  purpose,  less  than  sovereign 
power  is  yet  more  unequal  to  it.  The  laws  of 
Spain  and  France  could  do  nothing — ^the  laws 
of  the  territorial  government  of  Missouri  could 
do  notliing  towards  such  a  result,  if  it  be  a 
result  which  no  laws,  in  other  words,  no  sove- 
reignty, could  accomplish.  The  treaty  of  1803 
could  do  no  more,  in  this  view,  than  the  laws  of 
France,  or  Spain,  or  the  territorial  government 
of  Missouri.  A  treaty  is  an  act  of  sovereign 
power,  taking  the  shape  of  a  compact  between 
the  parties  to  it;  and  that  which  sovereign  power 
cannot  reach  at  all,  it  cannot  reach  by  a  treaty. 
Those  who  are  now  hold  in  bondage,  therefore, 
in  Missouri,  and  their  issue,  are  entitled  to  be 
free,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  doctrine  of 
the  honorable  gentlemen ;  and  if  the  proposed 
restriction  leaves  all  such  in  slavery,  it  thus 
discredits  the  very  foundation  on  which  it 
reposes.  To  be  inconsistent  is  the  fate  of  false 
principles — but  this  inconsistency  is  the  more 
to  be  remarked,  since  it  cannot  be  referred  to 
mere  considerations  of  policy,  without  admit- 
ting that  such  considerations  may  bo  preferred 
(without  a  crime)  to  what  is  deemed  a  para- 
mount and  indispensable  duty. 

It  is  here,  too,  tliat  I  must  bo  permitted  to 
observe,  that  the  honorable  gentlemen  have 
taken  gre^it  pains  to  show  that  this  restriction 
is  a  mere  work  of  supererogation  by  the  prin- 
cipal argument  on  which  they  rest  the  proof 
of  its  propriety.  Missouri,  it  is  said,  can  have 
no  power  to  do  what  the  restriction  would  pre- 
vent. It  would  be  void,  therefore,  without  the 
restriction.  "Why  then,  I  ask,  is  the  restriction 
insisted  upon?  Restraint  implies  tliat  there 
is  sometliing  to  be  restrained :  But  the  gentle- 
men justify  the  restraint  by  showing  that  there 
is  nothing  upon  which  it  can  operate  I  They 
demonstrate  the  wistlom  and  necessity  of  re- 
straint, by  demonstrating  that  with  or  without 
restraint,  the  subject  is  in  the  same  predica- 
ment. This  is  to  combat  with  a  man  of  straw, 
and  to  put  fetters  upot  a  shadow. 

The  gentlemen  must,  therefore,  abandon 
either  their  doctrine  or  their  restriction — their 
argument  or  their  object — for  they  are  directly 
in  conflict,  and  reciprocally  destroy  each  other. 
It  is  evident,  that  they  will  not  abandon  their 
object,  and  of  course,  I  must  believe,  that  they 
liold  their  argument  in  as  little  real  estimation 
as  I  myself  do.  The  gentlemen  can  scarcely 
be  sincere  believers  in  their  own  principle. 
They  have  apprehensions,  which  they  endeavor 
to  conceal,  that  Missouri,  as  a  State,  will  have 
power  to  continue  slavery  within  its  limits ; 
and,  if  they  will  not  be  oflfended,  I  will  venture 
to  compare  them,  in  this  particular,  with  the 

- —        _      _  -  -  ^  ^ _^ 
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duelist  in  Sheridan's  comedy  of  the  rivals^  vbo 
affecting  to  have  no  fear  whatever  of  his  ad- 
versary, is,  nevertheless,  careful  to  admoniali 
Sir  Lucius  to  hold  him  fast. 

Let  us  take  it  for  granted,  however,  thai 
they  are  in  earnest  in  their  doctrine,  and  thai 
it  is  very  necessary  to  impose  what  they  prove 
to  be  an  unnecessary  restraint:  how  do  they 
support  that  doctrine? 

The  honorable  gentleman  on  the  other  side^ 
has  told  us  as  a  proof  of  his  great  pogition, 
(that  man  cannot  enslave  his  fellow  man,  in 
which  is  implied  that  all  laws  upholding  slavery 
are  absolute  nullities,)  that  the  nations  of  anti- 
quity, as  well  as  of  modem  times,  have  cod- 
curred  in  laying  down  that  position  as  incon- 
trovertible. 

He  refers  us  in  the  first  place  to  the  Eoman 
law,  in  which  he  finds  it  laid  down  as  a  maxim: 
"Jure  naturali  omnes  homines  ab  initio  liberi 
nasebantur."    From  the  manner  in  which  this 
maxim   was  pressed  upon  us,   it   would  not. 
readily  have  been  conjectures!  that  the  honor- 
able gentleman  who  used  it  had  borrowed  it 
from  a  slave-holding  empire,  and  still  less  from 
a  book  of  the  Institutes  of  Justinian,  which 
treats  of  slavery,  and  justifies,  and  regulates  it 
Had  he  given  us  the  context,  we  should  hare 
had  the  modifications  of  which  the  abstract 
doctrine  was  in  the  judgment  of  the  Roman 
laws  susceptible.     "We  should  have  had  an  ex- 
planation of  the  competency  of  that  law,  to 
convert,  whether  justly  or  unjustly,  freedom 
into  servitude,  and  to  maintain  the  right  of  a 
master  to  the  service  and  obedience  of  his  slave. 

The  honorable  gentleman  might  also  have 
gone  to  Greece  for  a  similar  maxim  and  a  simi- 
lar commentary,  speculative  and  practical. 

He  next  refers  us  to  Magna  Charta.  I  am 
somewhat  familiar  with  Magna  Chart&,  and  I 
am  confident  tliat  it  contains  no  such  maxim  as 
the  honorable  gentleman  thinks  he  has  dis- 
covered in  it.  The  great  charter  was  extorted 
from  John,  and  his  feeble  son  and  successor,  bj 
haughty  slave-holding  barons,  who  thought 
only  of  themselves  and  the  commons  of  Eng- 
land, (then  inconsiderable,)  whom  they  wisb^ 
to  enlist  in  their  efforts  against  the  crown. 
There  is  not  in  it  a  single  word  which  con- 
demns civil  slavery.  Freemen  only  are  the 
objects  of  its  protecting  care.  "  NuUus  liber 
homo,"  is  its  phraseology.  The  serfs,  who 
were  chained  to  the  soil — tlie  villeins  regardant 
and  in  gross,  were  left  as  it  found  them.  All 
England  was  then  full  of  slaves,  whose  posterity 
would  by  law  remain  slaves  as  with  us,  except 
only  that  the  issue  followed  the  condition  of 
the  father  instead  of  tlie  mother.  The  rule 
was  "  Partus  sequitur  patrem  "—a  rule  more 
favorable,  undoubtedly,  from  the  very  pre- 
cariousness  of  its  a])plication,  to  the  graanal 
extinction  of  slavery,  than  ours,  which  ha? 
been  drawn  from  the  Koman  law,  and  is  of 
sure  and  unavoidable  effect. 

•Mr.Klnc 
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Still  less  has  the  petition  of  right,  presented 
to  Charles  I.,  by  the  long  Parliament,  to  do 
with  the  suhject  of  civil  slavery.  It  looked 
merely,  as  Magna  Charta  had  not  done  hefore 
it,  to  the  freemen  of  England — and  sought  only 
to  protect  them  against  royal  prerogative  and 
the  encroaching  spirit  of  the  Stuarts. 

As  to  the  bill  of  rights,  enacted  by  the  Con- 
rention  Parliament  of  1688,  it  is  almost  a 
duplicate  of  the  petition  of  right,  and  arose 
5ut  of  the  recollection  of  that  political  tyranny 
from  which  the  nation  had  just  escaped,  and 
the  recurrence  of  which  it  was  intended  to 
prevent.  It  contains  no  abstract  principles.  It 
deals  only  with  practical  checks  upon  the 
power  of  the  monarch,  and  in  safeguards  for 
institutions  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the 
public  liberty.  That  it  was  not  designed  to 
anathematize  civil  slavery  may  be  taken  for 
granted,  since  at  that  epoch,  and  long  after- 
wards, the  English  government  inundated  it^ 
foreign  plantations  with  slaves,  and  supplied 
other  nations  with  them  as  merchandise,  under 
the  sanction  of  solemn  treaties  negotiated  for 
that  purpose.  And  here  I  cannot  forbear  to 
remark  that  we  owe  it  to  that  same  govern- 
ment, when  it  stood  towards  us  in  the  relation 
of  parent  to  child,  that  involuntary  servitude 
exists  in  our  land,  and  that  we  are  now  deliber- 
ating whether  the  prerogative  of  correcting  its 
evils  belongs  to  the  national  or  the  State  gov- 
emmentB.  In  the  early  periods  of  our  colonial 
historj',  every  thing  was  done  by  the  mother 
country  to  encourage  the  importation  of  slaves 
into  North  America,  and  the  measures  which 
were  adopted  by  the  Colonial  Assemblies  to 
prohibit  it,  were  uniformly  negatived  by  the 
crown.  It  is  not  therefore  our  fault,  nor  the 
fault  of  our  ancestors,  that  this  calamity  has 
been  entailed  upon  us;  and  notwithstanding 
the  ostentation  with  which  the  loitering  aboli- 
tion of  the  slave  trade  by  the  British  parlia- 
ment has  been  vamited,  the  principal  consider- 
ation which  at  last  reconciled  it  to  that  meas- 
ure was,  that  by  suitable  care,  the  slave  popu- 
lation in  their  West  India  islands  (already  fully 
stocked)  might  be  kept  up  and  even  increased 
without  the  aid  of  Importation.  In  a  word,  it 
was  cold  calculations  of  interest,  and  not  the 
suggestions  of  humanity,  or  a  respect  for  the 
philanthropic  principles  of  Mr.  Wilberforce, 
which  produced  their  tardy  abandonment  of 
that  abominable  traffic. 

Of  the  declaration  of  our  independence, 
which  has  also  been  quoted  in  support  of  the 
perilous  doctrines  now  urged  upon  us,  I  need 
not  now  speak  at  large.  I  have  shown  on  a 
former  occasion  how  idle  it  is  to  rely  upon 
that  instrument  for  such  a  purpose,  and  I  will 
not  fatigue  you  by  mere  repetition.  The  self- 
evident  truths  announced  in  the  declaration  of 
independence  are  not  truths  at  all,  if  taken 
literally;'  and  the  practical  conclusions  con- 
tained in  the  same  passage  of  that  declaration 
prove  that  they  were  never  designed  to  be  so 
received. 


The  articles  of  confederation  contain  notliing' 
on  the  subject;  whilst  the  actual  constitution 
recognizes  the  legal  existence  of  slavery  by 
various  provisions.  The  power  of  prohibiting 
the  slave  trade  is  involved  in  that  of  regulating 
commerce,  but  this  is  coupled  with  an  express 
inhibition  to  the  exercise  of  it  for  twenty  years. 
How  then  can  that  constitution  which  expressly 
permits  the  importation  of  slaves,  authorize 
the  national  government  to  set  on  foot  a  cru- 
sade against  slavery? 

The  clause  respecting  fugitive  slaves  is  affirm- 
ative and  active  in  its  etiects.  It  is  a  direct 
sanction  and  positive  protection  of  the  right 
of  the  master  to  the  services  of  his  slave  as 
derived  imder  the  local  laws  of  the  States. 
The  phraseology  in  which  it  is  wrapped  up  still 
leaves  the  intention  clear,  and  the  words, 
"  persons  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State 
under  the  laws  thereof,"  have  always  been 
interpreted  to  extend  to  the  case  of  slaves,  in 
the  various  acts  of  Congress  which  have  been 
passed  to  give  efficacy  to  the  provision,  and  in 
the  judicial  application  of  those  laws.  So  also 
in  the  clause  prescribing  the  ratio  of  represen- 
tation— the  phrase,  "three-fifths  of  all  other 
persons,"  is  equivalent  to  slaves,  or  it  means 
nothing.  And  yet  we  are  told  that  those  who 
are  acting  under  a  constitution  which  sanctions 
the  existence  of  slavery  in  those  States  which 
choose  to  tolerate  it,  are  at  liberty  to  hold  that 
no  law  can  sanction  its  existence  I 

It  is  idle  to  make  the  rightfulness  of  an  act 
the  measure  of  sovereign  power.  The  distinc- 
tion between  sovereign  power  and  the  moral 
right  to  exercise  it,  has  always  been  recognized. 
Ail  political  power  may  be  abused,  but  is  it  to 
stop  where  abuse  may  begin?  The  power  of 
declaring  war  is  a  power  of  vast  capacity  for 
mischief,  and  capable  of  inflicting  the  most 
wide-spread  desolation.  But  it  is  given  to 
Congress  without  stint  and  without  measure. 
Is  a  citizen,  or  are  the  courts  of  justice  to 
inquire  whether  that,  or  any  other  law,  is  iust, 
before  they  obey  or  execute  it?  And  are  there 
any  degrees  of  injustice  which  will  withdraw 
from  sovereign  power  the  capacity  of  making 
a  given  law? 

But  sovereignty  is  said  to  be  deputed  power. 
Deputed — ^by  whom?  By  the  people,  because 
the  power  is  theirs.  And  if  it  be  theirs,  does 
not  the  restriction  take  it  away?  Examine  the 
constitution  of  the  Union,  and  it  will  bo  seen 
that  the  people  of  the  States  are  regarded  as 
well  as  the  States  themselves.  The  constitu- 
tion was  made  by  the  people,  and  ratified  by 
the  people. 

Is  it  nt^  then,  to  hold  that  all  the  sovereignty 
of  a  State  is  in  the  government  of  the  State  ? 
So  much  is  there  as  the  people  grant:  and  the 
people  can  take  it  away,  or  give  more,  or  new 
model  what  they  have  already  granted.  It  is 
this  right  which  the  proposed  restriction  takes 
from  Missouri.  You  give  them  an  immortal 
constitution,  depending  on  your  will,  not  on 
theirs.    The  people  and  their  posterity  are  tc 
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be  bonnd  for  ever  by  this  restriction;  and 
npon  the  same  principle,  any  other  restriction 
may  be  imposed.  Where  then  is  their  power 
to  change  the  constitution,  and  to  devolve  new 
sovereignty  upon  the  State  government?  You 
limit  their  sovereign  capacity  to  do  it;  and 
when  yon  talk  of  a  State,  yon  mean  the  people 
as  well  as  the  government.  The  people  are  the 
source  of  all  power — you  dry  up  that  source. 
They  are  the  reservoiiv- you  take  out  of  it 
what  suits  you. 

It  is  said  that  this  government  is  a  govern- 
ment of  deputed  powers.  So  is  every  govern- 
ment— and  what  power  is  not  deputed  remains. 
But  the  people  of  the  United  States  can  give  it 
more  if  they  please,  as  the  people  of  each 
State  can  do  in  respect  to  its  own  government. 
And  here  it  is  well  to  remember  that  this  is  a 
government  of  enumerated,  as  well  as  deputed 
powers,  and  to  examine  the  clause  as  to  the 
admission  of  new  States,  with  that  principle  in 
view.  Now  assume  that  it  is  a  part  of  the 
sovereign  power  of  the  people  of  Missouri  to 
continue  slavery,  and  to  devolve  that  power 
upon  its  government — and  then  to  take  it  away 
— and  then  to  give  it  again.  The  government 
is  their  creature — the  means  of  exercising  their 
sovereignty,  and  they  can  vary  those  means  at 
their  pleasure.  Independently  of  the  Union, 
their  power  would  be  unlimited.  By  comine 
into  the  Union,  they  part  with  some  of  it,  and 
are  thus  less  sovereign. 

Let  us  then  see  whether  they  part  with  this 
power. 

If  they  have  parted  with  this  portion  of 
sovereign  power,  it  must  be  under  that  clause 
of  the  national  constitution  which  gives  to 
Congress  "  power  to  admit  new  States  into  this 
Union.'*  And  it  is  said  that  this  necessarily 
implies  the  authority  of  prescribing  the  condi- 
tions, upon  which  such  new  States  shall  be 
admitted.  This  has  been  put  into  the  form  of 
a  syllogism  which  is  tlms  stated : 

Mi\jor.  Every  universal  proposition  includes 
all  the  means,  manner,  and  terms  of  the  act  to 
which  it  relates. 

Minor.  But  this  is  a  universal  proposition. 

Conclusion.  Therefore,  the  means,  manner, 
and  terms  are  involved  in  it. 

But  this  syllogism  is  fallacious,  and  any  thing 
else  may  be  proved  by  it,  by  assuming  one  of 
its  members  which  mvolves  the  conclusion. 
The  minor  is  a  mere  postulate. 

Take  it  in  this  way : 

Major.  None  but  a  universal  proposition  in- 
cludes in  itself  tlie  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
act  to  be  done. 

Minor.  But  this  is  not  such  a  universal  propo- 
sition. 

Conclusion.  Tlierefore,  it  does  not  contain  in 
itself  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  act. 

In  both  cases  the  minor  is  a  gratuitous  pos- 
tulate. 

But  I  deny  that  a  universal  proposition  as  to 
a  specific  act,  involves  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  that  act,  so  as  to  vary  it,  and  substitute 


another  and  a  different  act  in  its  place.  Tbc 
proposition  contained  in  the  clause  is  universal 
m  one  sense  only.  It  is  particular  in  another. 
It  is  universal  as  to  the  power  to  admit  or 
refuse.  It  is  particular  as  to  the  being  or  thing 
to  be  admitted,  and  the  compact  by  which  it  ii 
to  be  admitted.  The  sophistry  consists  in  ex- 
tending the  universal  part  of  the  proposition 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  out  of  it  another 
universal  proposition.  It  consists  in  confound- 
ing the  right  to  produce  or  to  refuse  to  produce 
a  certain  defined  effect,  with  a  right  to  produce 
a  different  effect  by  refusing  otherwise  to  pro- 
duce  any  effect  at  all.  It  makes  the  actual 
right  the  instrument  of  obtaining  another  right 
with  which  the  actual  right  is  incompatible. 
It  makes,  in  a  word,  lawfm  power  the  instru- 
ment of  unlawful  usurpation.  The  result  is 
kept  out  of  sight  by  this  mode  of  reasoning. 
The  discretion  to  decline  that  result,  which  is 
called  a  universal  proposition,  is  singly  obtruded 
upon  us.  But  in  order  to  reason  correctly,  you 
must  keep  in  view  the  defined  result,  as  well  aa 
the  discretion  to  produce  or  to  decline  to  pro- 
duce it.  The  result  is  the  particular  part  of 
the  proposition;  therefore,  the  discretion  ti) 
produce  or  decline  it,  is  the  universal  part  of 
It.  But  because  the  last  is  found  to  be  univer- 
sal, it  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  first  is  also 
miiversal.  lliis  is  a  sophism  too  manifest  to 
impose. 

But  discarding  the  machinery  of  syUopisms 
as  unfit  for  such  a  discussion  as  this,  let  us  look 
at  the  clause  with  a  view  of  interpreting  it  by 
the  rules  of  sound  logic  and  common  sense. 

The  power  is  "  to  admit  new  States  into  this 
Union ; "  and  it  may  be  safely  conceded  that 
here  is  discretion  to  admit  or  refuse.  The 
question  is,  what  must  we  do  if  we  do  any 
thing?  What  must  we  admit,  and  into  what? 
The  answer  is  a  State — and  into  this  Union. 

The  distinction  between  federal  rights  and 
local  rights,  is  an  idle  distinction.  Because  the 
new  State  acquires  federal  rights,  it  is  not, 
therefore,  in  this  Union.  The  Union  is  a  com- 
pact ;  and  is  it  an  equal  party  to  that  compact, 
because  it  has  equal  federal  rights? 

How  is  the  Union  formed?  By  equal  contri- 
butions of  power.  Make  one  member  sacrifice 
more  than  another,  and  it  becomes  unequal. 
The  compact  is  of  two  parts, 

1.  The  thing  obtainea — federal  rights. 

2.  The  price  paid — ^local  sovereignty. 
You  may  disturb  the  balance  of  the  Union, 
either  by  diminishing  the  tiling  acquired,  oi 
increasing  the  sacrifice  paid. 

W^hat  were  the  purposes  of  coming  into  the 
Union  among  the  original  States  ?  llie  States 
were  originally  sovereign  without  limit,  as  tc 
foreign  and  domestic  concerns.  But  being  in 
capable  of  protecting  themselves  singly,  they 
entered  into  the  Union  to  defend  themselves 
against  foreign  violence.  The  domestic  con- 
cerns of  the  people  were  not,  in  general,  to  b« 
acted  on  by  it.  llie  security  of  the  power,  of 
managing  them  by  domestic  legislature  is  one 
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f  the  great  objects  of  the  Union.  The  Union 
I  a  means,  not  an  end.  By  requiring  greater 
Bkcrifices  of  domestic  power,  the  end  is  sacri- 
ced  to  the  means.  Suppose  the  surrender  of 
11,  or  nearly  all,  the  domestic  powers  of  legis- 
ition  were  required ;  the  means  would  there 
lave  swallow^  up  the  end. 

The  argument  that  the  compact  may  be  en- 
breed,  shows  that  the  federal  predicament  is 
jhanged.  The  power  of  the  Union  not  only 
icts  on  persons  or  citizens,  but  on  the  faculty 
>f  the  government,  and  restrains  it  in  a  way 
which  the  constitution  no  where  authorizes. 
This  new  obligation  takes  away  a  right  which 
is  expressly  "reserved  to  the  people  or  the 
States,^*  since  it  is  no  where  granted  to  the 
government  of  the  Union.  You  cannot  do  in- 
directly what  you  cannot  do  directly.  It  is  said 
that  this  Union  is  competent  to  make  compacts. 
Who  doubts  it  ?  But  can  you  make  this  com- 
pact? I  insist  that  you  cannot  make  it,  because 
tt  is  repugnant  to  the  thing  to  be  done. 

The  effect  of  such  a  compact  would  be  to 
produce  that  inequality  in  the  Union,  to  which 
the  constitution,  in  all  its  provisions,  is  adverse. 
Every  thing  in  it  looks  to  equality  among  the 
members  of  the  Union.    Under  it,  you  cannot 

R reduce  inequality.    Nor  can  you  get  before- 
and  of  the  constitution,  and  do  it  by  anticipa- 
tioD.    Wait  until  a  St^ite  is  in  the  Union,  and 
yoa  cannot  do  it :  yet  it  is  only  upon  the  State 
in  the  Union  that  what  you  do  begins  to  act. 
******      *«» 

But  it  seems,  that  although  the  proposed 
■estriction  may  not  be  justified  by  the  clause 
)f  the  constitution  which  gives  power  to  admit 
lew  States  into  the  Union,  separately  consid- 
red,  there  are  other  parts  of  the  constitution 
rhich,  combined  with  that  clause,  will  warrant 
;.  And  first,  we  are  informed  that  there  is  a 
lause  in  this  instrument  which  declares  that 
ongress  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  a  re- 
ublican  form  of  government;  that  slavery 
id  such  a  form  of  government  are  incompati- 
le;  and  finally,  as  a  conclusion  from  these 
remises,  that  Congress  not  only  have  a  right, 
at  are  bound  to  exclude  Slavery  from  a  new 
tate.  Here  again,  sir,  there  is  an  edifying  in- 
>nsistency  between  the  argument  and  the 
leasure  which  it  professes  to  vindicate.  By 
le  argument  it  is  maintained  that  Missouri 
mnot  have  a  republican  form  of  government, 
id  at  the  same  time  tolerate  negro  slavery. 
y  the  measure  it  is  admitted  that  Missouri 
lay  tolerate  slavery,  as  to  persons  already  in 
ondage  there,  and  be  nevertheless  fit  to  be 
?ceived  into  the  Union.  What  sort  of  consti- 
itional  mandate  is  this  which  can  thus  be 
lade  to  bend,  and  truckle,  and  compromise  as 
'  it  were  a  simple  rule  of  expediency  that 
light  admit  of  exceptions  upon  motives  of 
>untervailing  expediency.  There  can  be  no 
ich  pliancy  in  the  peremptory  provisions  of 
le  constitution.  They  cannot  be  obeyed  by 
loieties  and  violated  in  the  same  ratio.  They 
mst  be  followed  out  to  their  full  extent,  or 


treated  with  that  decent  neglect  which  has  at 
least  the  merit  of  forbearing  to  render  contu- 
macy obtrusive  by  an  ostentatious  display  of 
the  very  duty  which  we  in  part  abandon.  If 
the  decalogue  could  be  observed  in  this  casuis- 
tical manner,  we  might  be  grievous  sinners, 
and  yet  be  liable  to  no  reproach.  We  might 
persist  in  all  our  habitual  irregularities,  and 
still  be  spotless.  We  might,  for  example,  con- 
tinue to  covet  our  neighbors'  goods,  provided 
they  were  the  same  neighbors  whose  goods  we 
had  before  coveted — and  so  of  all  the  other 
commandments. 

Will  the  gentlemen  tell  us  that  it  is  the 
quantity  of  slaves,  not  the  quality  of  slavery, 
which  takes  from  a  government  the  republican 
form  ?  Will  they  tell  us  (for  they  have  not  yet 
told  us)  that  there  are  constitutional  grounds 
(to  say  nothing  of  common  sense)  upon  which 
the  slavery  which  now  exists  in  Missouri  may 
be  reconciled  with  a  republican  fonn  of  gov- 
ernment, while  any  addition  to  the  number  of 
its  slaves  (the  quality  of  slavery  remaining  the 
same)  from  the  other  States,  will  be  repugnant 
to  that  form,  and  metamorphose  it  into  some 
nondescript  government  disowned  by  the  con- 
stitution ?  They  cannot  have  recourse  to  the 
treaty  of  1803  for  such  a  distinction,  since  in- 
dependently of  what  I  have  before  observed  on 
that  head,  the  gentlemen  have  contended  that 
the  treaty  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter. 
They  have  cut  themselves  off  from  all  chance 
of  a  convenient  distinction  in  or  out  of  that 
treaty,  by  insisting  that  slavery  beyond  the  old 
United  States  is  rejected  by  the  constitution, 
and  by  the  law  of  God  as  discoverable  by  the 
aid  of  either  reason  or  revelation ;  and  more- 
over that  the  treaty  does  not  include  the  case, 
and  if  it  did  could  not  make  it  better.  They 
have  therefore  completely  discredited  their  own 
theory  by  their  own  practice,  and  left  us  no 
theory  worthy  of  being  seriously  controverted. 
This  peculiarity  in  reasoning  of  giving  out  a 
universal  principle,  and  coupling  with  it  a  prac- 
tical concession  that  it  is  wholly  fallacious,  has 
indeed  run  through  the  greater  part  of  the 
arguments  on  the  other  side ;  but  it  is  not,  as  I 
think,  the  more  imposing  on  that  account,  or 
the  less  liable  to  the  criticism  which  I  have 
here  bestowed  upon  it. 

There  is  a  remarkable  inaccuracy  on  this 
branch  of  the  subject  into  which  the  gentlemen 
have  fallen,  and  to  which  I  will  give  a  mo- 
ment's attention  without  laying  unnecessary 
stress  upon  it.  The  government  of  a  new  vState, 
as  well  as  of  an  old  State,  must,  I  agree,  be  re- 
publican in  its  form.  But  it  has  not  been  very 
clearly  explained  what  the  laws  which  such  a 
government  may  enact  can  have  to  do  with  its 
form.  The  fonn  of  the  government  is  material 
only  as  it  furnishes  a  security  that  those  laws 
will  protect  and  promote  the  public  happiness, 
and  be  made  in  a  republican  spirit  The  people 
being,  in  such  a  government,  the  fountain  of  all 
power,  and  their  servants  being  periodically 
responsible  to  them  for  its  exercise,  the  consti- 
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tation  of  the  Union  takes  for  granted,  (except 
so  far  as  it  imposes  limitations,)  that  every  sach 
exercise  will  be  just  and  salutary.  The  intro- 
duction or  continuance  of  civil  slavery  is  mani- 
festly the  mere  result  of  the  power  of  making 
laws.  It  does  not  in  any  degree  enter  into  the 
form  of  the  government.  It  presupposes  that 
form  already  settled,  and  takes  its  rise  not  from 
the  particular  frame  of  the  government,  but 
from  the  general  power  which  every  govern- 
ment involves.  Make  the  government  what 
you  will  in  its  organization  and  in  the  distri- 
bution of  its  authorities,  the  introduction  or 
continuance  of  involuntary  servitude  by  the 
legislative  power  which  it  has  created  can  have 
no  influence  on  its  pre-established  form,  whether 
monarchical,  aristocraticaJ,  or  republican.  The 
form  of  government  is  still  one  thing,  and  the 
law,  being  a  simple  exertion  of  the  ordinary 
faculty  of  legislation  by  those  to  whom  that 
form  of  government  has  intrusted  it,  another. 
The  gentlemen,  however,  identify  an  act  of 
legislation  siiuctioning  involuntary  servitude 
with  the  form  of  government  itself,  and  then 
assure  us  that  the  last  is  changed  retroactively 
by  the  first,  and  is  no  longer  republican! 

But  let  us  i)roceed  to  take  a  rapid  glance  at 
the  reasons  which  have  been  assigned  for  this 
notion  that  involuntary  servitude  and  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government  are  perfect  antipa- 
thies. The  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire* 
has  defined  a  republican  government  to  be  that 
in  which  all  the  men  participate  in  its  power 
and  privileges:  from  whence  it  follows  that 
where  there  are  slaves,  it  can  have  no  existence. 
A  definition  is  no  proof,  however,  and  even  if 
it  be  dignified  (as  I  think  it  was)  with  the  name 
of  a  maxim,  the  matter  is  not  much  mended. 
It  is  Lord  Bacon  who  says  "  that  nothing  is  so 
easily  made  as  a  maxim ; "  and  certainly  a 
definition  is  manufactured  with  equal  facility. 
A  political  maxim  is  the  worfc  of  induction,  and 
cannot  stand  against  experience,  or  stand  on 
any  thing  but  experience.  But  this  maxim,  or 
definition,  or  whatever  -else  it  may  be,  sets  fact 
at  defiance.  If  you  go  back  to  antiquity,  you 
will  obtain  no  countenance  for  this  hypothesis; 
and  if  you  look  at  home  you  will  gain  still  less. 
I  have  read  that  Sparta,  and  Rome,  and  Athens, 
and  many  others  of  the  ancient  family,  were 
republics.  They  were  so  in  form  undoubtedly 
— the  last  approaching  nearer  to  a  perfect 
democracy  than  any  other  government  which 
has  yet  been  known  in  the  world.  Judging  of 
them  also  by  their  fruits,  they  were  of  the 
highest  order  of  republics.  Sparta  could 
scarcely  be  any  other  than  a  republic,  when  a 
Spartan  matron  could  say  to  her  son  just  march- 
ing to  battle,  ''  Return  victorious,  or  return  no 
more."  It  was  the  unconquerable  spirit  of 
liberty,  nurtured  by  republican  habits  and  in- 
stitutions, that  illustrated  the  pass  of  Tlier- 
mopyla).  Yet  slavery  w^as  not  only  tolerated 
in  Sparta,  but  was  established  by  one  of  the 
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fundamental  laws  of  Lycurgus,  haying  for  itf 
object  the  encouragement  of  that  very  spirit 
Attica  was  full  of  slaves — ^yet  the  love  of  liber- 
ty was  its  characteristic.  What  else  was  it  that 
foiled  the  whole  power  of  Persia  at  Marathot 
and  Salamis?  What  other  soil  than  that  which 
the  genial  sun  of  republican  freedom  illumi- 
nated and  warmed,  could  have  produced  such 
men  as  Leonidas  and  Miltiades,  Themistocles 
and  Epaminondas?  Of  Home  it  would  be  sa 
perfluous  to  speak  at  large.  It  is  sufficient  to 
name  the  mighty  mistress  of  the  world,  before 
Sylla  gave  the  first  stab  to  her  liberties  and  the 
great  dictator  accomplished  their  final  ruin,  to 
be  reminded  of  the  practicability  of  union  be- 
tween civil  slavery  and  an  ardent  love  of  lib- 
erty cherished  by  republican  establishments. 

If  we  return  home  for  instruction  npon  this 
point,  we  perceive  that  same  union  exemplified 
in  many  a  State,  in  which  "  liberty  has  a  tem- 
ple in  every  house,  an  altar  in  every  heart,'' 
while  involuntary  servitude  is  seen  in  every  di- 
rection. Is  it  denied  that  those  States  possess 
a  republican  form  of  government?  If  it  is, 
why  does  our  power  of  correction  sleep  ?  Why 
is  the  constitutional  guaranty  suffered  to  be  in- 
active ?  Why  am  I  permitted  to  fatigue  you, 
as  the  representiitive  of  a  slaveholding  State, 
with  the  discussion  of  the  "nugj©  canone** 
(for  so  I  think  them)  that  have  been  forced  into 
this  debate  contrary  to  all  tlie  remonstrances 
of  taste  and  prudence  ?  Do  gentlemen  perceive 
the  consequences  to  wliich  tlieir  arguments 
must  lead  if  they  are  of  any  value  ?  Do  they 
reflect  that  they  lead  to  emancipation  in  the 
old  United  States — or  to  an  exclusion  of  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  and  all  the  Sonth,  and  a  great 
portion  of  the  West  from  the  Union?  My 
honorable  friend  from  Virginia  has  no  business 
here,  if  this  disorganizing  creed  be  any  tiling 
but  the  production  of  a  heated  brain.  The 
State  to  which  I  belong,  must  "  perform  a  lus- 
tration " — must  purge  and  purify  herself  fhmi 
the  feculence  of  civil  slavery,  and  emulate  tlw 
States  of  the  North  in  their  zeal  for  throwing 
down  the  gloomy  idol  which  we  are  said  to 
worship,  before  her  senators  can  have  any  title 
to  appear  in  this  high  assembly.  It  will  be  in 
vain  to  urge  that  the  old  United  States  are  ex- 
ceptions to  the  rule — or  rather  (as  the  gentle- 
men express  it),  that  they  have  no  disposition 
to  apply  the  rule  to  them.  There  can  be  no 
exceptions  by  implication  only,  to  such  a  rule ; 
and  expressions  which  justify  the  exemption  of 
the  old  States  by  inference,  will  justify  the  like 
exemption  of  Missouri,  unless  they  point  ex- 
clusiv^ely  to  them,  as  I  have  shown  they  do  not. 
The  guarded  manner,  too,  in  which  some  of 
the  gentlemen  have  occasionally  expressed 
themselves  on  this  subject,  is  somewhat  alarm- 
ing. They  have  no  disposition  to  meddle  with 
slavery  in  the  old  United  States,  Perhaps  not 
— but  who  shall  answer  for  their  successors? 
Who  shall  furnish  a  pledge  that  the  principle 
once  ingrafted  into  the  constitution,  will  not 
grow,  and  spread,  and  fructify,  and  overshadow 
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the  whole  land  ?  It  is  the  natural  office  of  such 
a  principle  to  wrestle  with  slavery,  whereso- 
ever it  finds  it.  New  States,  colonized  by  the 
apostles  of  this  principle,  will  enable  it  to  set 
on  foot  a  fanatical  crusade  against  all  who  still 
continue  to  tolerate  it,  although  no  practicable 
means  are  pointed  out  by  which  they  can  get 
rid  of  it  consistently  with  their  own  safety. 
At  any  rate,  a  present  forbearing  disposition, 
in  a  few  or  in  many,  is  not  a  security  upon 
which  much  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  a  sub- 
ject as  to  which  so  many  selfish  interests  and 
ardent  feelings  are  connected  with  the  cold  cal- 
culations of  policy.  Admitting,  however,  that 
the  old  United  States  are  in  no  danger  from 
th'is  principle — why  is  it  so  ?  There  can  be  no 
other  answer  (which  these  zealous  enemies  of 
slavery  can  use)  than  that  the  constitution 
recognizes  slavery  as  existing  or  capable  of 
existing  in  those  States.  The  constitution,  then, 
admits  that  slavery  and  a  republican  form  of 
government  are  not  incongruous.  It  associates 
and  binds  them  up  together,  and  repudiates 
this  wild  imagination  which  the  gentlemen 
have  pressed  upon  us  with  such  an  air  of 
triumph.  But  the  constitution  does  more,  as 
I  have  heretofore  proved.  It  concedes  that 
slavery  may  exist  in  a  new  State,  as  well  as  in 
an  old  one — since  the  language  in  which  it 
recognizes  slavery  comprehends  new  States  as 
well  as  actual.  I  trust  then  that  I  shall  be 
forgiven  if  I  suggest,  that  no  eccentricity  in 
argument  can  be  more  trying  to  human  patience, 
than  a  formal  assertion  that  a  constitution,  to 
which  slave-holding  States  were  the  most  nu- 
merous parties,  in  which  slaves  are  treated  as 
property  as  well  as  persons,  and  provision  is 
made  for  the  security  of  that  property,  and 
even  for  an  augmentation  of  it  by  a  temporary 
importation  from  Africa,  a  clause  commanding 
Congress  to  guarantee  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ermuent  to  those  very  States,  as  well  as  to 
others,  authorizes  you  to  determine  that  slavery 
and  a  republican  form  of  government  cannot 
co-exist. 

But  if  a  republii^an  form  of  government  is 
that  in  which  all  thb  men  have  a  share  in  the 
uablic  power,  the  slave-holding  States  will  not 
alone  retire  from  the  Union.  The  constitutions 
of  some  of  the  other  States  do  not  sanction 
universal  suffrage,  or  universal  eligibility.  They 
require  citizenship,  and  age,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  property,  to  give  a  title  to  vote  or 
to  be  voted  for ;  and  they  who  have  not  those 
qualifications  are  just  as  much  disfranchised, 
with  regard  to  the  government  and  its  power, 
as  if  they  were  slaves.  They  have  civil  rights 
indeed  (and  so  have  slaves  in  a  less  degree ; ) 
but  they  have  no  share  in  the  government. 
Their  province  is  to  obey  the  laws,  not  to  assist 
in  making  them.  All  such  States  must  there- 
fore be  forisfamiliated  with  Virginia  and  the 
rest,  or  change  their  system :  For  the  consti- 
tution being  absolutely  silent  on  those  subjects, 
will  afford  them  no  protection.  The  Union 
might  thus  be  reduced  from  an  Union  to  an 


unit.  "Who  does  not  see  that  sucli  conclusions 
flow  from  false  notions — that  the  true  theory 
of  a  republican  government  is  mistaken — and 
that  in  such  a  government  rights,  political  and 
civil,  may  be  qualified  by  the  fundamental  law, 
upon  such  inducements  as  the  freemen  of  the 
country  deem  sufficient?  That  civil  rights  may 
be  qualified  as  well  as  political,  is  proved  by  a 
thousand  examples.  Minors,  resident  aliens, 
who  are  in  a  course  of  naturalization — the 
other  sex,  whether  maids,  or  wives,  or  widows, 
furnish  sufficient  practical  proofs  of  this. 

Again — if  we  are  to  entertain  these  hopeful 
abstractions,  and  to  resolve  all  establishments 
into  their  imaginary  elements  in  order  to  recast 
them  upon  some  Utopian  jilan,  and  if  it  be  true 
that  all  the  men  in  a  republican  government 
must  help  to  wield  its  ])Ower,  and  be  equal  in 
rights,  I  beg  leave  to  ask  the  honorable  gentle- 
man from  Kew  Hampshire — and  why  not  all 
the  women?  They  too  are  God's  creatures, 
and  not  only  very  fiiir  but  very  rational  crea- 
tures ;  and  our  great  ancestor,  if  we  are  to  give 
credit  to  Milton,  accounted  them  the  "  wisest, 
virtuousest,  discreetest,  best; ''  although  to  say 
the  truth  he  had  but  one  specimen  from  which 
to  draw  his  conclusion,  and  possibly  if  he  had 
had  more,  would  not  have  drawn  it  at  all. 
They  have,  moreover,  acknowledged  civil  rights 
in  abundance,  and  upon  abstract  prinoij>les 
more  tlian  their  masculine  rulers  allow  them  in 
fact.  Some  monarchies,  too,  do  not  exclude 
them  from  the  tlirone.  We  have  all  read  of 
Elizabeth  of  England,  of  Catharine  of  Knssia, 
of  Semiramis,  and  Zenobia,  and  a  long  list  of 
royal  and  imperial  dames,  about  as  good  as  an 
equal  list  of  royal  and  unperial  lords.  Why  is 
it  that  their  exclusion  from  the  power  of  a 
popular  government  is  not  destructive  of  its 
republican  character?  I  do  not  address  this 
question  to  the  honorable  gentleman's  gallantry, 
but  to  his  abstraction,  and  his  theories,  and  his 
notions  of  the  infinite  perfectibility  of  human 
institutions,  borrowed  from  Godwin  and  the 
turbulent  philosophers  of  France.  For  my  own 
part,  sir,  if  I  may  have  leave  to  say  so  much  in 
the  presence  of  this  mixed  uncommon  audi- 
ence, I  confess  I  am  no  friend  to  female  govern- 
ment, unless  indeed  it  be  that  which  reposes 
on  gentleness,  and  modefity  and  virtue,  and 
feminine  grace  and  delicacy — and  how  power- 
ful a  government  that  is,  we  have  all  of  us,  as 
I  suspect,  at  some  time  or  other  experienced ! 
But  if  the  ultra  republican  doctrines  which 
have  now  been  broached  should  ever  gain 
ground  among  us,  I  should  not  be  surprised  if 
some  romantic  reformer,  treading  in  the  foot- 
steps of  Mrs.  Wolstoncraft,  should  propose  to 
repeal  our  republican  law  salique,  and  claim 
for  our  wives  and  daughters  a  full  participation 
in  political  power,  and  to  add  to  it  that  domes- 
tic power,  which  in  some  families,  as  I  have 
heard,  is  as  absolute  and  unrepublican  as  any 
power  can  be. 

I  have  thus  far  allowed  the  honorable  gen- 
tlemen to  avail  themselves  of  their  assumption 
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that  the  constitutional  command  to  guarantee 
to  tlie  States  a  republican  form  of  government, 
gives  power  to  coerce  those  States  in  the 
adjustment  of  tlie  details  of  their  constitutions 
upon  theoretical  speculations.  But  surely  it  is 
passing  strange  that  any  man,  who  thinks  at 
all,  can  view  this  salutary  command  as  the 
grant  of  a  power  so  monstrous ;  or  look  at  it 
in  any  other  light  than  as  a  protecting  mandate 
to  Congress  to  interpose  with  the  force  and 
authority  of  the  Union  against  that  violence 
and  usurpation,  by  which  a  member  of  it 
might  otherwise  be  oppressed  by  profligate  and 
I)Owerful  individuals,  or  ambitious  and  unprin- 
cipled factions. 

In  a  word,  the  resort  to  this  portion  of  the 
constitution  for  an  argument  in  favor  of  the 
proposed  restriction,  is  one  of  those  extrava- 
gancies (I  hope  I  sliall  not  offend  by  this  ex- 
pression) which  may  excite  our  admiration, 
but  cannot  call  for  a  very  rigorous  refutation. 
I  have  dealt  with  it  accordingly,  and  have  now 
done  with  it. 

We  are  next  invited  to  study  that  clause  of 
the  constitution  which  relates  to  the  migration 
or  importation,  before  the  year  1808,  of  such 
persons  as  any  of  the  States  then  existing 
should  think  proper  to  admit.  It  runs  thus: 
"  The  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons 
as  any  of  the  States  now  existing  shall  think 
proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be  prohibited  by  the 
Congress  prior  to  the  year  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eight,  but  a  tax  or  duty  may  be 
imposed  on  such  importation  not  exceeding  ten 
dollars  for  each  person." 

It  is  said  that  this  clause  empowers  Con- 
gress, after  the  year  1808,  to  prohibit  the  pas- 
sage of  slaves  from  State  to  State,  and  the 
word  **  migration  "  is  relied  upon  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

I  will  not  say  that  the  proof  of  the  existence 
of  a  power  by  a  clause  which,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
denies  it,  is  always  inadmissible ;  but  I  will  say 
that  it  is  always  feeble.  On  this  occasion,  it  is 
singularly  so.  The  power,  in  an  aflSrmative 
shape,  cannot  be  found  in  the  constitution ;  or 
if  it  can,  it  is  equivocal  and  imsatisfactory. 
How  do  the  gentlemen  supply  tliis  deficiency  ? 
by  the  aid  of  a  negative  provision  in  an  article 
of  the  constitution  in  which  many  restrictions 
are  inserted  ex  abundanti  cautela,  from  which 
it  is  plainly  impossible  to  infer  that  the  power 
to  which  they  apply  would  otherwise  have 
existed.  Thus — **Xo  bill  of  attainder  or  ex 
post  facto  law  shall  bo  passed."  Take  away 
the  restriction — could  Congress  pass  a  bill  of 
attainder,  the  trial  by  jury  in  criminal  cases 
being  expressly  secured  by  the  constitution? 
The  inference,  therefore,  from  the  prohibition 
5n  question,  whatever  may  be  its  meaning,  to 
t  le  power  which  it  is  supposed  to  restrain,  but 
which  yon  cannot  lay  your  finger  upon  with 
any  pretensions  to  certainty,  must  be  a  very 
doubtful  one.  But  the  import  of  the  prohibi- 
tion is  also  doubtful,  as  the  gentlemen  them- 
selves admit.    So  that  a  doubtful  power  is  to 


be  made  certain  by  a  yet  more  doubtful  nega* 
tive  upon  power — or  rather  a  doubtful  nega- 
tive, where  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  corres- 
ponding affirmative,  is  to  make  out  the  affirma- 
tive and  to  justify  us  in  acting  upon  it,  in  a 
matter  of  such  high  moment,  that  questionable 
power  should  not  dare  to  approach  it.  If  the 
negative  were  perfectly  clear  in  its  import, 
the  conclusion  which  has  been  drawn  from  it 
would  be  rash,  because  it  might  have  pro- 
ceeded, as  some  of  the  negatives  in  whose 
company  it  is  found  evidently  did  proceed,  frOTa 
great  anxiety  to  prevent  such  assumptions  of 
authority  as  are  now  attempted.  But  when  it 
is  conceded  that  the  supposed  import  of  this 
negative  (as  to  the  term  migration)  is  ambigu- 
ous, and  that  it  may  have  been  used  in  a  very 
different  sense  from  that  which  is  imputed  to 
it,  the  conclusion  acquires  a  character  of  bold- 
ness, which,  however  some  may  admire,  the 
wise  and  reflecting  will  not  fail  to  condemn. 

In  the  construction  of  this  clause,  the  first 
remark  that  occurs  is,  that  the  word  migration 
is  associated  with  the  word  importation.  I  do 
not  insist  that  ^^  noscitur  a  sociis  "  is  as  good  a 
rule  in  matters  of  interpretation  as  in  common 
life — but  it  is,  nevertheless,  of  considerable 
weight  when  the  associated  words  are  not 
qualified  by  any  phrases  that  disturb  the  effect 
of  their  fellowship ;  and  unless  it  announces, 
(as  in  this  case  it  does  not,)  by  specific  phrases 
combined  with  the  associated  term,  a  different 
intention.  Moreover,  the  ordinary  unrestricted 
import  of  the  word  migration  is  what  I  have  here 
supposed.  A  removal  from  district  to  district, 
within  tlie  same  jurisdiction,  is  never  denomi- 
nated a  migration  of  persons.  I  will  concede 
to  the  honorable  gentlemen,  if  they  will  accept 
the  concession,  that  ants  may  be  said  to  migrate 
when  they  go  from  one  ant-hill  to  another  at  no 
great  distance  from  it.  But  even  then  they 
could  not  be  said  to  migrate,  if  each  ant-hiU 
was  their  home  in  virtue  of  some  federaJ  com- 
pact with  insects  like  themselves.  But,  how- 
ever this  may  be,  it  should  seem  to  be  cert^n 
that  human  beings  do  not  migrate,  in  the  sense 
of  a  constitution,  simply  because  they  transplant 
themselves,  from  one  place,  to  which  that  con- 
stitution extends,  to  anotlier  which  it  equally 
covers. 

If  this  word  migration  applied  to  freemen 
and  not  to  slaves,  it  would  be  clear  that  removal 
from  State  to  State  would  not  be  comprehended 
within  it.  Why  then,  if  you  choose  to  apply 
it  to  slaves,  does  it  take  another  meaning  as  to 
the  place  from  whence  they  are  to  come  ? 

Sir,  if  we  once  depart  from  the  usual  accep- 
tation of  this  term,  fortified  as  it  is  by  its  union 
with  another  in  which  there  is  nothing  in  thifl 
respect  equivocal,  will  gentlemen  please  to  in- 
timate the  point  at  which  we  are  to  stop  ?  Mi- 
gration means,  as  they  contend,  a  removal  from 
State  to  State,  within  the  pale  of  the  common 
government.  "Wliy  not  a  removal  also  from 
county  to  county  within  a  particular  State — 
from  plantation  to  plantation — from  farm  tc» 
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farm — ^from  hovel  to  hovel  ?  Why  not  any  ex- 
ertion of  the  power  of  locomotion  ?  I  protest 
I  do  not  see,  if  this  arhitrary  limitation  of  the 
natural  sense  of  the  term  migration  he  warrant- 
able, that  a  person  to  whom  it  applies  may  not 
be  compelled  to  remain  immovable  all  the  days 
of  his  life  (which  could  not  well  be  many)  in 
the  very  spot,  literally  speaking,  in  which  it 
was  his  good  or  his  bad  fortune  to  be  born. 

Whatever  may  be  the  latitnde  in  which  the 
word  "  persons "  is  capable  of  being  received, 
it  is  not  denied  that  the  word  "  importation  " 
indicates  a  bringing  in  from  a  jurisdiction  foreign 
to  the  United  States.  The  two  ** termini"  of 
the  importation,  here  spoken  of,  are  a  foreign 
country  and  the  American  Union — the  first  the 
**  terminus  a  quo,"  the  second  the  *'  terminus 
ad  quem."  The  word  migration  stands  in 
simple  connexion  with  it,  and  of  course  is  left 
to  the  full  influence  of  that  connexion.  The 
natural  conclusion  is,  that  the  same  ^*  termini " 
belong  to  each,  or  in  other  words,  that  if  the 
importation  must  be  abroad,  so  also  must  be 
the  migration — no  other  *'  termini "  being  as- 
signed to  the  one  which  are  not  manifestly 
characteristic  of  the  other.  This  conclusion 
is  so  obvious,  that  to  repel  it,  the  word  migra- 
tion requires,  as  an  appendage,  explanatory 
phraseology,  giving  to  it  a  different  beginning 
from  that  of  importation.  To  justify  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was  intended  to  mean  a  removal 
from  State  to  State,  each  within  the  sphere  of 
the  constitution  in  which  it  is  used,  the  addition 
of  the  words  from  one  to  another  State  in  this 
Union,  were  indispensable.  By  the  omission 
of  these  words,  the  word  "  migration  "  is  com- 
pelled to  take  every  sense  of  which  it  is  fairly 
susceptible  from  its  immediate  neighbor  ^^  im- 
portation." In  this  view  it  means  a  coming,  as 
"*  importation  "  means  a  bringing,  from  a  foregin 
jurisdiction  into  the  United  States.  That  it  is 
susceptible  of  this  meaning,  nobody  doubts.  I 
go  further.  It  can  have  no  other  moaning  in 
the  place  in  which  it  is  found.  It  is  found  in 
the  constitution  of  this  Union — whicli,  when  it 
speaks  of  migration  as  of  a  general  concern, 
must  be  supposed  to  have  in  view  a  migration 
into  the  aomain  which  itself  embraces  as  a 
general  government. 

Migration^  then,  even  if  it  comprehends 
slaves,  does  not  mean  the  removal  of  them  from 
State  to  State,  but  means  the  coming  of  slaves 
from  places  beyond  their  limits  and  their  power. 
And  if  this  be  so,  the  gentlemen  gain  nothing 
for  their  argument  by  showing  that  slaves  were 
the  objects  of  this  term. 

An  honorable  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island,* 
whose  speech  was  distinguished  for  its  ability, 
and  for  an  admirable  force  of  reasoning,  as  well 
as  by  the  moderation  and  mildness  of  its  spirit, 
informed  us,  with  less  discretion  than  in  general 
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he  exhibited,  that  the  word  "  migration  "  was 
introduced  into  this  clause  at  the  instance  of 
some  of  the  Southern  States,  who  wished  by 
its  instrumentality  to  guard  against  a  prohibi- 
tion by  Congress  of  the  passage  into  those 
States  of  slaves  from  other  States.  lie  has 
given  us  no  authority  for  this  supposition,  and 
it  is,  therefore,  a  gratuitous  one.  How  improb- 
able it  is,  a  moment*s  reflection  will  convince 
him.  The  African  slave-trade  being  open 
during  the  whole  of  the  time  to  which  the 
entire  clause  in  question  referred,  such  a  pur- 
pose could  scarcely  be  entertained ;  but  if  it 
had  been  entertained,  and  there  was  believed 
to  be  a  necessity  for  securing  it,  by  a  restriction 
upon  the  power  of  Congress  to  interfere  with 
it,  is  it  possible  that  they  who  deemed  it  im- 
portant would  have  contented  themselves  with 
a  vague  restraint,  which  was  calculated  to 
operate  in  almost  any  other  manner  than  that 
which  they  desired  ?  If  fear  and  jealousy,  such 
as  the  honorable  gentleman  has  described,  had 
dictated  this  provision,  a  better  term  than  that 
of  "migration,"  simple  and  unciualified,  and 
joined  too  with  the  word  *'  importation,"  would 
have  been  found  to  tranquillize  tliofjo  fears  and 
satisfy  that  jealousy.  Fear  and  jealousy  are 
watchful,  and  are  rarely  seen  to  accept  a  secu- 
rity short  of  their  object,  and  loss  rarely  to 
shape  that  security,  of  their  own  accord,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  it  no  security  at  all. 
They  always  seek  an  explicit  guaranty;  and 
that  this  is  not  such  a  guaranty  tliis  debate  has 
proved,  if  it  has  proved  nothing  else. 

Sir,  I  shall  not  be  understood  by  what  I  have 
said  to  admit  that  the  word  migration  refers  to 
slaves.  I  have  contended  onlv  that  if  it  does 
refer  to  slaves  it  is  in  this  clause  synonymous 
with  importation ;  and  that  it  cannot  mean  the 
mere  passage  of  slaves,  with  or  without  their 
masters,  from  one  State  in  the  Union  to  another. 

But  I  now  deny  that  it  refers  to  slaves  at  all. 
I  am  not  for  any  man's  opinions  or  his  histories 
upon  this  subject.  I  am  not  accustomed  "  jurare 
in  verba  magistri."  I  shall  take  the  clause  as 
I  find  it,  and  do  my  best  to  interpret  it. 

After  going  through  with  that  part  of  his 
argument  relating  to  this  clause  of  the  consti- 
tution, Mr.  Pinkney  concluded  his  speech  by 
expressing  a  hope  that  (what  he  deemed)  the 
perilous  principles  urged  by  those  in  favor  of 
the  restriction  upon  the  new  State  would  be 
disavowed  or  explained,  or  that  at  all  events 
the  application  of  them  to  the  subject  under 
discussion  would  not  be  pressed,  but  that  it 
might  be  disposed  of  in  a  manner  satisfactory 
to  all  by  a  proscriptive  j)rohibition  of  slavery 
in  the  territory  to  the  north  and  west  of  Mis* 
'  souri. 
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ALBERT  GALLATIN. 

Toe  parents  of  Albert  Gallatin  were  residents  of  Geneva,  in  Switzerland,  where  Le  was  bort 
on  the  twenty-ninth  of  January,  1761.*    During  infancy  he  was  left  an  orphan,  and  was  educa- 
ted under  the  ^idance  of  an  estimable  and  highly  accomplished  woman,  a  distant  relative  and 
intimate  fViend  of  his  mother.    lie  pursued  his  more  advanced  studies,  with  diligence  and  ear- 
nestness, in  the  educational  institutions  of  his  native  place,  and  in  the  year  1779,  graduated  at 
the  Geneva  University  with  honor ;  giving  great  promise  of  future  eminence.    In  speaking  of 
his  school  days,  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  "  he  often  alluded  to  such  of  his  companions  ai 
had  subsequently  distinguished  themselves.    He  felt  peculiar  pride  in  the  many  great  men  to 
whom  his  native  country  had  given  birth,  or  who  had  flourished  there,  such  as  Sismondi,  the 
historian,  DecandoUe,  the  botanist,  Agassiz,  the  naturalist,  now  among  us,  and  De  Lolme  and 
Dumont,  the  writers  on  legislation.    MQller,  the  historian,  was  his  instructor  in  history.    De 
Lolmo,  he  said,  was  in  the  class  above  him,  and  possessed  a  great  faculty  for  languages,  which 
enabled  him  to  write  his  book  on  the  English  Constitution,  after  a  residence  of  only  a  year  in 
England.    Dumont,  th«  disciple  and  translator  of  Bentham,  and  friend  of  Mirabeau,  was  in  the 
class  below  him.    Dumont,  he  said,  was  not  remarkable  at  school  for  any  thing  but  the  ele- 
gance of  his  French  compositions  and  his  facility  in  verse-making.    lie  had  no  original  genius, 
but  at  the  same  time  had  an  exact  estimate  of  his  own  powers ;  and  the  task  of  licking  Ben- 
tham's  lucubrations  into  shape  was  one  that  he  was  admirably  fitted  to  perform."! 

Resolved  to  emigrate  to  America,  Mr.  Gallatin,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  embarked  for  Boston. 
The  motive  for  this  step  can  best  be  understood  by  the  following  letter  from  the  Duke  de  la 
Rochefoucauld  D'Enville  to  Doctor  Franklin,  published  in  the  works  of  the  latter,  edited  by 
Jared  Sparks,  L.LD. : 

**LaJlochsffuvon^  SSd  Jfa^^  ITSa 

"  Sir, — The  residence  of  your  grandson  at  Geneva,  makes  me  hope  that  the  citizens  of  that 
town  may  have  some  claim  to  your  kind  attention.  It  is  with  this  hope  that  I  ask  it  for  two 
young  men,  whom  the  love  of  glory  and  of  liberty  draws  to  America.  One  of  them  is  named 
Gallatin ;  he  is  nineteen  years  of  age,  well  informed  for  his  age,  of  an  excellent  character  thos 
far,  with  much  natural  talent.  The  name  of  the  other,  Serre.  They  have  concealed  their  pro- 
ject from  their  relatives,  and  therefore  we  cannot  tell  where  tliey  will  land.  It  is  Bapposed, 
however,  that  they  are  going  to  Philailelphia,  or  to  the  continental  army.  One  of  my  friends 
gives  me  this  infbrmation,  with  the  request  that  I  will  urge  you  to  favor  them  with  a  reoom* 
mendation.  I  shall  share  in  his  gratitude,  and  I  beg  you,  sir,  to  be  assured  of  the  sentiments 
with  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c., 

"  La  RocnEFOuoAULD  D'Enville." 


^  Mr.  OalUUn  derired  hto  luune  of  Albert  from  hts  maternal  grandfather,  Albert  Rolai  Selfnenr  da  Roiei,  of  tlM  Pftn 
de  Vaud.  He  was,  on  the  part  of  both  his  parents,  allied  to  some  of  the  most  distinguished  families  of  Oeaeva  aad  Bwlt- 
serland ;  and,  among  others,  to  H.  Necker  and  his  celebrated  daughter,  Madame  de  StaCl.  His  ancestor  John  OaUatlai, 
P^retary  to  the  Duke  of  BaToy,  emigrated  to  Geneva  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  oontary,  embraced  the  Belbma> 
tion,  and  was  one  of  the  magistrates  of  the  citj,  when,  by  the  expulsion  of  its  Prince  Bishop,  Genera  b«eMn«  an  iiMto. 
pvndent  republic.    His  descendants  hare  erer  since  been  uninterruptedly  connected  with  the  magbtiaqr  of  *^n^  ropnbUOi 
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Off  the  coast  of  New  England  the  vessel  in  which  Mr.  Gallatin  was  a  passenger  was  delayed 
hj  adverse  weather,  and  finally  obliged  to  stop  at  Cape  Ann.*  Here  the  young  traveller  was 
glad  to  set  foot  on  shore,  and  determined  to  continue  the  rest  of  his  journey  by  land.  On  the 
fourteenth  of  July,  1780,  he  arrived  at  the  town  of  Boston,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  a 
family  from  his  native  country,  and,  in  a  few  days  after,  accompanied  them  to  Machias,  in  the 
district  of  Maine.  There  learning  that  Captain  John  Allen,  the  commandant  of  the  fort  at  that 
place,  was  enlisting  a  company  of  volunteers  for  the  defence  of  the  Passamaquoddy,  he  joined 
the  troops  and  accompanied  them  to  the  frontier.  On  this  expedition,  money  being  wanted  to 
supply  the  garrison,  Mr.  Gallatin  made  advances  to  the  government,  taking  an  order  on  the 
same  from  which  he  ultimately  realized  about  one-third  its  value.  "  The  sum  I  advanced," 
said  he,  in  after  life,  "  though  small,  was  to  me  a  very  large  one,  as  it  was  nearly  all  the  money 
I  had ;  but  the  case  was  an  urgent  one,  and  I  felt  happy  in  having  it  in  my  power  to  do  this." 

Jn  1781,  Mr.  Gallatin  left  the  vicinity  of  Machias  and  went  to  Boston.  Early  in  the  spring 
of  the  next  year,  he  was  chosen  a  teacher  of  the  French  language  in  Harvard  College.  Ue  re- 
mained in  this  station  until  the  close  of  the  war  in  1783;  when  he  removed  to  Virginia.  Here 
while  engaged  in  prosecuting  an  extensive  claim  of  a  foreign  house  against  the  Stat^,  he  attract- 
ed the  attention  and  secured  the  friendship  of  many  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  the  time, 
among  whom  was  Patrick  Ilenry,  "from  whom  he  received  several  marks  of  personal  friend- 
ship, and  who  predicted  tliat  Mr.  Gallatin  would  rise  to  distinction  as  a  statesman,  and  strongly 
advised  him  to  settle  in  the  west, — which  in  those  days  did  not  imply  a  more  remote  residence 
than  the  neighborhood  of  the  Ohio."  This  advice  seems  to  have  been  received  with  favor,  for 
we  find  him,  in  1785,  purchasing  with  his  moderate  patrimony  from  Europe,  extensive  tracts  of 
land  in  western  Virginia,  with  the  intention  of  forming  a  large  settlement  there.  lie  was, 
however,  prevented  from  perfecting  this  project  by  a  renewal  of  Indian  hostilities. 

It  is  probable  that  it  was  during  tlie  examination  of  those  lauds  that  the  following  interview* 
occurred  between  General  Washington  and  the  subject  of  the  present  sketch :  "  Mr.  Gallatin 
said  he  first  met  General  Washington  at  the  office  of  a  Land  Agent,  near  the  Kenawha  river,  in 
north-western  Virginia,  where  he  (Mr.  G.)  had  been  engaged  in  surveying.  The  office  con- 
sisted of  a  log-house,  14  feet  square,  in  which  was  but  one  room.  In  one  corner  of  this  was  a 
bed  for  the  use  of  the  agent  General  Washington,  who  owned  large  tracts  of  land  in  this  re- 
gion, was  then  visiting  them  in  company  with  his  nephew,  and  at  the  same  time  examining  the 
country  with  a  view  of  opening  a  road  across  the  AUeghanies.  Many  of  the  settlers  and  hunters 
familiar  with  the  country  had  been  invited  to  meet  the  General  at  this  place,  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  him  such  information  as  would  enable  him  to  select  the  most  eligible  pass  for  the  con- 
templated road.  Mr.  Gallatin  felt  a  desire  to  meet  this  great  man,  and  determined  to  await  his 
arrival. 

"  On  his  arrival  General  Washington  took  his  seat  at  a  pine  table  in  the  log-cubin,  or  rather 
Land  Agent's  office,  surrounded  by  the  men  who  had  come  to  meet  him.  They  all  stood  up,  as 
there  was  no  room  for  seats.  Some  of  the  more  fortunate,  however,  secured  quarters  on  the 
bed.  They  then  underwent  an  examination  by  the  General,  who  wrote  down  all  the  particulars 
stated  by  them.  He  was  very  inquisitive,  questioning  one  after  the  other,  and  noting  down  all 
they  said.  Mr.  Gallatin  stood  among  the  others  in  the  crowd,  though  quite  near  the  table,  and 
listened  attentively  to  the  numerous  queries  put  by  the  General,  and  very  soon  discovered  from 
the  various  relations  which  was  the  only  practicable  pass  through  which  the  road  could  be 
made.  He  felt  uneasy  at  the  indecision  of  the  General,  when  the  point  was  so  evident  to  him, 
and  without  reflecting  on  the  impropriety  of  it,  suddenly  interrupted  him,  saying,  *  Oh,  it  is 
plain  enough,  such  a  place  (a  spot  just  mentioned  by  one  of  the  settlers)  is  the  most  practicable.* 
The  good  people  stared  at  the  young  surveyor  (for  they  only  knew  Lim  as  such)  with  surprise, 
wondering  at  his  boldness  in  thrusting  his  opinion  unasked  upon  the  General.  The  interruption 
put  a  sudden  stop  to  General  Washington's  inquiries.    He  laid  down  his  pen,  raised  his  eyes 

*  Betatod  hy  Mr.  John  BoMell  Bartlctt,  in  Lis  remarks  before  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  on  the  death  of  Mr 
Q»lUMvL—Pr0e^ding9  qfUuK  Y.  Ilkt  8oc 
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from  bis  paper,  and  cast  a  stem  look  at  Mr.  Gallatin,  evidently  offended  at  the  intmsion  of  hii 
opinion,  but  said  not  a  word.  Kesuming  bis  former  attitude,  be  continued  bis  interrogation 
for  a  few  minutes  longer,  wben,  suddenly  stopping,  be  threw  down  his  pen,  turned  to  Mr.  Galla- 
tin, and  said,  *  You  are  right,  sir.' 

" It  was  so  on  all  occasions  with  General  "Washmgton,"  remarked  Mr.  Gallatin  to  me.  "He 
was  slow  in  forming  an  opinion,  and  never  decided  until  be  knew  be  was  right." 

"  To  continue  the  narrative :  the  General  stayed  here  all  night,  occupying  the  bed  alluded 
to,  while  bis  nephew,  the  land  agent,  and  Mr.  GuUatin,  rolled  themselves  in  blankets  and  buffalo 
skins,  and  lay  upon  the  bare  floor.  After  the  examination  mentioned,  and  when  the  party 
went  out,  General  Washington  inquired  who  the  young  man  was  who  had  interrupted  him, 
made  his  acquaintance,  and  learned  all  the  particulars  of  bis  history.  They  occasionally  met 
afterwards,  and  the  General  urged  Mr.  Gallatin  to  become  bis  land  agent;  but  as  Mr.  Gallatin 
was  then,  or  intended  soon  to  become,  the  owner  of  a  large  tract  of  land,  be  was  compelled  to 
decline  the  favorable  offer  made  him  by  General  "Washington." 

In  1780,  Mr.  Gallatin  purchased  a  farm  on  the  banks  of  the  Monongahela,  in  Fayette  County, 
PennsyJvania,  and  there  established  his  residence.  Tliree  years  after  be  was  elected  by  the 
people  of  his  adopted  county  to  the  Pennsylvania  convention  for  the  amendment  of  the  State 
Constitution ;  and  at  that  time  commenced  his  political  career  as  a  member  of  the  Democratic 
party.*  In  1790  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature,  and  continued  in  that  office 
until  bis  attendance  at  Congress,  in  1793.  In  Congress  he  remained  but  two  months.  His 
citizenship  being  questioned,  his  seat  was  contested,  and  after  a  warm  and  violent  controversy, 
it  was  decided  that  he  was  ineligible. 

In  May,  1794,  he  returned  to  his  home  in  Pennsylvania.  Sliortly  after,  the  western  insurrec- 
tion against  the  excise  broke  out,  in  the  suppression  of  which  he  exercised  a  most  important 
part.  On  the  fourteenth  of  the  following  October,  be  was  again  elected  to  the  legislature  from 
his  own  county,  and  the  same  day,  ^^  on  the  sole  ground  of  his  early  and  bold  efforts  to  arrest  the 
insurrection, — ^having  himself  no  notice  of  the  fact  until  after  his  election," —  be  was  chosen  a 
member  of  Congress  for  the  district  of  "Washington  and  Alleghany  Counties.  Daring  the 
excitement  consequent  upon  this  event,  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  set  aside  the  elections 
for  that  body.  This  had  no  other  effect  than  the  immediate  re-election  of  the  ejected  members, 
and  to  give  to  Mr.  Gallatin  the  opportunity  to  make  a  public  statement  of  all  the  facts  connected 
with  the  insurrection.  This  was  done  in  an  elaborate  and  able  speech,  delivered  in  January, 
1795,  and  subsequently  published. 

In  December,  1795,  Mr.  Gallatin  took  his  seat  in  Congress,  and  continued  there  by  re-election, 
from  the  same  district,  during  three  terms.  lie  was  chosen  for  a  fourth  term,  but  was  prevented 
from  continuing  his  congressional  duties ;  being  called  upon  by  President  Jefferson  to  take  the  chair 
of  the  United  States  Treasury.  His  course  in  Congress,  as  well  as  his  services  in  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  country,  are  too  well  known  to  require  particular  notice  here.  He  was  opposed  to 
the  increase  of  the  national  debt, — advocated  internal  improvements, — ^was  the  originator  of  the 
National  Road,  and  to  a  great  degree  the  author  of  the  public  lands  system.  On  the  offer  of  the 
Russian  mediation  in  1813,  he  retired  from  the  cabinet,  in  which  he  bad  served  with  great  honor 
and  usefulness  during  the  presidential  terms  of  Jefferson  and  Madison,  to  take  part  in  the 
negotiations  with  Great  Britain.  In  1816  he  was  appointed  minister  to  the  Court  of  France,  and 
continued  in  that  capacity  until  1823,  during  the  same  time  being  twice  deputed  on  extraordinary 
missions :  in  1817  to  the  Netherlands,  where  he  was  associated  with  Doctor  Eustis,  and  in  1818 
to  England  with  Mr.  Rush.  In  1826  he  was  appointed  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Court  of 
Great  Britain,  where  his  services  were  of  the  utmost  importimce  to  the  country  he  represented. 
"  With  respect  to  the  estimation  in  which  be  was  held  throughout  his  diplomatic  career,"  says 
bis  biogra])her,  *^  it  may  be  safely  said  that  no  American  abroad  in  that  capacity  ever  maintained 
a  higher  position,  in  every  point  of  view.  He  was  usually  looked  to  as  the  head  of  the  diplomatic 

*  BiographloAl  sketch  of  Albert  Oallatin,  by  WUliam  Beach  Lawrence,  Km|^  In  the  Boraocratio  ReTi«w  tat  J  oat,  1648^ 
In  which  the  editor  1b  Indebted  for  mach  of  the  material  of  thb  sketch. 
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corps,  in  which  he  had  for  colleagues,  at  the  two  great  capitals  of  Europe,  not  a  few  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  the  times.  His  spotlessness  of  private  character,  eminent  talents,  extent 
2ind  minuteness  of  general  information,  and  fine  conversational  powers,  could  not  fail  everywhere 
to  attach  to  his  person  the  most  distinguished  social  consideration ;  while  on  the  part  of  the 
governments  to  which  he  was  accredited,  the  manly  uprightness  and  good  faith  chai^acterizing 
all  his  official  conduct,  in  the  full  spirit  of  the  American  diplomacy,  secure<l  him  the  highest 
respect  and  confidence.  A  peculiar  elegance  of  courtesy  and  tact,  maintained  without  compro- 
mise of  the  high-toned  republicanism  of  his  political  sentiments,  also  8erve<l  in  no  small  degree 
to  conciliate  the  good  will  and  good  feeling  of  all  parties,  as  well  to  the  country  as  to  its  repre- 
sentative— of  which  he  had,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  striking  and  gratifying  proofs." 

Mr.  Gallatin  returned  to  the  United  States  in  the  winter  of  1827,  and  established  his  residence 
at  the  city  of  New  York.  From  this  time  he  took  no  part  in  the  management  of  public  afiaira, 
with  the  exception  of  the  preparation  of  the  argument,  in  behalf  of  the  United  States,  to  be  laid 
before  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  on  the  subject  of  the  North-Eastern  Boundary.  In  1831 
he  published  Considerations  on  the  Currency  and  BanJdng  System  of  the  United  States^  in  which 
he  advocated  the  suppression  of  small  notes,  and  the  advantages  of  a  regulated  Bank  of  the 
United  States.  In  1838  he  rendered  valuable  and  important  public  service,  in  effecting  the  re- 
sumption of  specie  payments  by  the  banks  of  New  York,  at^er  the  financial  crisis  of  1836. 

The  latter  years  of  Mr.  Gallatin's  life  were  devoted  chiefly  to  the  study  of  the  natural  features, 
productions  and  aboriginal  languages  of  America.  In  1836  ho  published  a  Synopsis  of  the  Indian 
Tribes  in  the  United  States^  east  of  the  Rochy  Mountains^  in  :he  British  and  Russian  Possessions, 
In  1842  he  was  elected  the  first  President  of  the  Ethnological  Society,  in  the  founding  of  which 
institution  he  was  mainly  instrumental,  and  the  next  year  he  was  chosen  to  the  Presidency  of 
the  New  York  Historical  Society,  both  of  which  offices  he  continued  to  fill  until  his  death. 
During  the  excitement  attending  the  north-western  boundary  question,  in  1846,  which  seemed 
to  threaten  a  rupture  between  England  and  the  United  States,  ho  published  a  pamphlet  on  the 
gubject,  in  which  he  advocated  a  moderate  course,  which  would  prevent  **  the  scandalous  spec- 
tacle, perhaps  not  unwelcome  to  some  of  the  beholders,  of  an  unnatural  and  unnecessary  war." 
This  production  accomplished  J^eneficial  results.  His  later  pamphlets,  War  with  Mexico  and 
Peace  leith  Mexico^  are  written  in  the  same  spirit  of  moderation,  impartiality  and  benevolonce. 

On  the  twelfth  of  August,  1849,  Mr.  Gallatin  died  at  the  village  of  Astoria,  near  New  York. 
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A  Treaty  of  Amity,  Commerce  and  Naviga- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  Great  Bri- 
tain, was  concluded  on  the  nineteenth  of  No- 
vember, 17d4.  Subsequently  it  was  ratified  by 
the  President.  On  the  second  of  March,  1796, 
the  President  proclaimed  it  the  law  of  the  land, 
and  the  same  day  communicated  it  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  order  that  the  necessary 
tppropriations  might  be  made  to  carry  it  into 
effect.  On  the  twenty-sixth  of  April  follow- 
ing, in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  subjoin- 
ed resolntion :  "  Resolved,  as  the  opinion  of  this 
Committee,  that  it  is  expedient  to  pass  the  laws 
necessary  for  carrying  into  effect  tho  Treaty 
with  Great  Britain;"  Mr.  Gallatin  spoke  thus:* 

*  S«e  ICr.  Ames*  ^>eeeh  on  the  British  Treaty  at  pa^e  104, 


Mr.  Chairman:  I  will  not  follow  some  of  the 
gentlemen  who  have  preceded  me,  by  dwelling 
upon  the  discretion  of  the  legislature ;  a  question 
which  has  already  been  the  subject  of  our  de- 
liberations, and  been  decided  by  a  solemn  vote. 
Gentlemen  who  were  in  the  minority  on  that 
question  may  give  any  construction  they  please 
to  the  declaratory  resolution  of  tho  House ;  they 
may  again  repeat  that  to  refuse  to  carry  the 
treaty  into  eflect  is  a  breach  of  the  public  faith 
which  they  conceive  as  being  pledged  by  the 
President  and  Senate.  This  has  been  the  ground 
on  which  a  difference  of  opinion  has  existed 
since  the  beginning  of  the  discussion.  It  is  be- 
cause the  House  thinks  that  the  faith  of  the 
nation  cannot,  on  those  subjects  submitted  to 
the  i)ower  of  Congress,  be  pledged  by  any  con- 

and  Mr.  Madison's  remarks  on  the  same  subject,  at  page  1-44 
In  the  first  volume  of  this  work;  also  Mr.  Giles'  spweeh  ii 
the  following  pages  of  this  volume. 
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stituted  authority  other  than  the  legislature, 
that  they  resolved  that  in  all  such  cases  it  is 
their  rijxht  and  duty  to  consider  the  expediency 
of  carrying  a  treaty  into  effect.  If  the  House 
tljink  the  faith  of  the  nation  alre^idy  pledged 
they  cannot  clann  any  discretion ;  there  is  no 
room  left  to  deliberate  upon  the  expediency  of 
the  tiling.  The  resolution  now  under  consider- 
ation is  merely  "  that  it  is  expedient  to  carry 
the  British  treaty  into  eftect,"  and  not  whether 
we  are  hound  by  national  faith  to  do  it.  I  will 
therefore  consider  the  question  of  expediency 
alone ;  and  thinking  as  I  do  that  the  House  has 
full  discretion  on  this  subject,  I  conceive  that 
there  is  as  much  responsibility  in  deciding  in 
tlie  aftirmativo  as  in  rejecting  the  resolution, 
and  that  we  shall  be  equally  jmswerable  for  the 
consequences  that  may  follow  from  either. 

It  is,  however,  true  that  there  was  a  great 
difference  between  the  situation  of  this  country 
in  the  year  1704,  when  a  negotiator  was  appoint- 
ed, and  that  in  which  we  arc  at  present ;  and 
that  consequences  will  follow  the  refusal  to 
carr>'  into  etlect  the  treaty  in  its  present  stage, 
which  would  not  have  attended  a  refusal  to  ne- 
gotiate and  to  enter  into  such  a  treaty.  The 
question  of  expediency,  therefore,  assumes  be- 
fore us  a  ditierent  and  more  complex  shape 
than  when  before  the  negotiator,  the  Senate  or 
the  President.  The  treatv,  in  itself  and  ab- 
jstractedly  con^sidered,  may  be  injurious ;  it  may 
be  such  an  insfjpnnnent  as  in  the  opinion  of  the 
House  ought  not  to  have  been  adopted  by  the 
Executive :  and  vet  such  as  it  is  we  mav  think 
it  expedient  under  the  i>rosent  circumstances  to 
carrv  it  into  effect.     I  will  therefore  first  take 

ft* 

a  view  of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  itself,  and 
in  the  next  place,  supposing  it  is  injurious,  cou- 
si<ler,  in  ca^^e  it  is  not  carried  into  effect,  what 
will  be  the  natural  consequences  of  such  refu- 
sal. 

The  provisions  of  the  treaty  relate  either  to 
the  adjustment  of  past  differences,  or  to  the  fu- 
ture intercourse  of  the  two  nations.  The  dif- 
ferences now  existing  between  Great  Britain 
and  this  country  arose  either  from  non-execu- 
tion of  some  articles  of  the  treaty  of  peace  or 
from  the  effects  of  the  present  European  war. 
The  complaints  of  Great  Britain  in  relation  to 
the  treaty  of  1783  were  confined  to  the  legal 
impediments  thrown  by  the  several  States  in 
the  way  of  the  recovery  of  British  debts.  The 
late  treaty  provides  adequate  remedy  on  that 
subject ;  the  United  States  are  bound  to  make 
full  and  complete  compensation  for  any  losses 
arising  from  that  source,  and  every  ground  of 
complaint  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  is  re- 
moved. 

Having  thus  done  full  justice  to  the  other 
nation,  America  has  a  right  to  expect  that  e<iual 
attention  shall  be  paid  to  her  claims  arising 
from  infractions  of  the  treaty  of  jieace,  viz., 
compensation  for  the  negroes  carried  away  by 
the  British ;  restoration  of  the  western  i»osts, 
and  indemnilication  for  their  detention. 

Ou  the  subject  of  the  first  claim  which  has 


been  objected  to  as  groundless,  I  will  observe 
that  I  um  not  satisfied  that  the  constmctiou 
given  by  the  British  government  to  that  article 
of  the  treaty,  is  justified  even  by  the  letter  of 
the  article.  Tliat  construction  rests  on  the  snp 
position  that  slaves  come  under  tlie  general  de- 
nomination of  booty,  and  are  alienated  the  mo- 
ment they  fall  into  the  possession  of  an  enemy, 
so  that  all  those  who  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
British  when  the  treaty  of  peace  was  signed, 
must  be  considered  as  British  and  not  as  Amer- 
ican property,  and  are  not  included  in  the  arti- 
cle. It  will,  however,  appear  by  recurring  to 
Vattel  when  speaking  of  the  right  of  "  Postli- 
minium," that  slaves  cannot  be  considered  as  a 
part  of  the  booty  which  is  alienated  by  the  act 
of  cai)ture,  and  that  they  are  to  be  ranked  rather 
with  real  property,  to  the  profits  of  which  only 
the  captors  are  entitled.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  construction  given  by 
America  is  that  which  was  understood  by  the 
parties  at  the  time  of  making  tlie  treaty.  The 
journals  of  Mr.  Adams,  quoted  by  a  gentleman 
from  Connecticut,  Mr.  Coit,  prove  tliis  fully; 
for  when  he  says  that  the  insertion  of  thl*»  arti- 
cle was  alone  worth  the  journey  of  Mr.  Laurens 
from  Lcmdon,  can  it  be  supposed  that  he  would 
have  laid  so  much  stress  on  a  clause,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  new  construction  now  attempted 
to  be  given,  means  only  that  the  British  would 
commit  no  new  act  of  hostility — would  not  car-  . 
ry  away  slaves  at  that  time  in  possession  of 
Americans?  Congress  recognized  that  con- 
struction by  adopting  the  resolution  which  has 
been  already  quoted,  and  which  was  introduced 
ui)on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Alexander  Hamilton; 
and  it  has  not  been  denied  that  the  British  min- 
istry during  Mr.  Adams'  embassy  also  agreed  to 
it. 

But  when  our  negotiator  had,  for  the  sake  of 
peace,  waved  that  claim :  when  he  Jiad  also 
abandoned  the  right  which  America  had  to  de- 
mand an  indemnification  for  the  detention  of 
the  i)osts,  although  he  had  conceded  the  right 
of  a  similar  nature,  which  Great  Britain  had 
for  the  detention  of  debts ;  when  he  had  thu^ 
given  up  every  thing  which  might  be  supposed 
to  be  of  a  doubtful  nature,  it  might  have  been 
hoped  that  our  last  claim — a  claim  on  which 
there  was  not  and  there  never  had  been  any 
dispute — the  western  posts  should  have  been 
restored  according  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of 
peace.  Upon  what  ground  the  British  insiste<l, 
and  our  negotiator  conceded,  that  this  late  res- 
titution should  be  saddled  with  new  condition?, 
which  made  no  part  of  the  original  contract,  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  know.  British  traders  are  al- 
lowed by  the  new  treaty  to  remain  within  the 
posts  without  becoming  citizens  of  the  Unite<l 
States;  and  to  carry  on  tnido  and  commerce 
with  the  Indians  living  within  our  boundaries 
without  being  subject  to  any  control  from  our 
government.  In  vain  is  it  said  that  if  that 
clause  had  not  been  inserted  we  would  have 
found  il  our  interest  to  eflect  it  by  onr  own 
laws.    Ofthiswearo  alone  competent  judge?  i 
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if  that  condition  is  harmleM  at  present  it  is  not 
liossible  to  foresee  whether,  under  future  cir- 
cumstances, it  will  not  prove  highly  injurious ; 
and  whether  harmless  or  not,  it  is  not  less  a 
T>ermanent  and  new  condition  imposed  upon  us. 
Hut  the  fact  is,  that  by  the  introduction  of  that 
clause,  by  obliging  us  to  keep  within  our  juris- 
diction as  British  subjects,  the  very  men  who 
liave  been  the  instruments  used  by  Great  Bri- 
tain to  promote  Indian  wars  on  our  frontiers ; 
by  obliging  us  to  suffer  those  men  to  continue 
their  commerce  with  the  Indians  living  in  our 
territory,  uncontrolled  by  those  regulations, 
which  we  have  thought  necessary  in  order  to 
restrain  our  own  citizens  in  their  intercourse 
with  these  tribes.  Great  Britain  lias  preserved 
her  full  influence  with  the  Indian  nations.  By 
a  restoration  of  the  posts  under  that  condition 
wo  have  lost  the  greatest  advantage  that  was 
expected  from  their  pos5<ession,  viz.  ftiture  se- 
curity against  the  Indians.  In  the  same  man- 
ner have  the  British  preserved  the  commercial 
advantages  which  result  from  the  occupancy  of 
tlK>se  posts,  by  stipulating  as  a  permanent  con- 
dition, a  free  passage  for  their  goods  across 
our  portages  without  paying  any  duty. 

Another  article  of  the  new  treaty  which  is 
connected  with  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of 
1783,  deserves  consideration;  I  mean  what  re- 
lates to  tlie  Mississippi.  At  the  time  when  the 
navigation  of  that  river  to  its  mouth  was  by 
the  treaty  of  peace  declared  to  bo  common  to 
both  nations,  Great  Britain  communicated  to 
America  a  right  which  she  held  by  virtue  of 
the  treaty  of  1763,  and  as  owner  of  the  Floridas ; 
but  since  that  cession  to  the  United  States,  Eng- 
land has  ceded  to  Spain  her  claim  on  the  Flori- 
das, and  d<^s  not  own  at  the  present  time  an 
inch  of  ground,  either  on  the  mouth  or  on  any 
part  of  that  river.  Spain  now  stands  in  the 
place  of  Great  Britain,  and  by  virtue  of  the 
treaty  of  1783  it  is  to  Spain  and  America,  and 
not  to  England  and  America  that  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Mississippi  is  at  present  to  bo  com- 
mon. Yet,  notwithstanding  this  change  of  cir- 
cumstances, we  have  repeated  that  article  of 
the  former  treaty  in  the  lato  one,  and  have 
granted  to  Great  Britain  the  additional  privilege 
of  using  our  ports  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river, 
without  which,  as  they  own  no  land  thereon, 
they  could  not  liave  navigated  it.  Nor  is  this 
all.  Upon  a  supposition  that  the  Mississippi 
does  not  extend  so  far  northward  as  to  be  in- 
tersected by  a  line  drawn  due  west  from  the 
I^ake  of  the  Woods,  or,  in  other  words,  upon  a 
sapposition  that  Great  Britain  lias  not  a  claim 
even  to  touch  the  Mississippi,  we  have  agreed, 
not  upon  what  will  be  the  boundary  line,  but 
that  we  will  hereafter  negotiate  to  settle  that 
line.  Thus  leaving  to  future  negotiation  what 
should  have  been  finally  settled  by  the  treaty 
itself,  in  the  same  manner  as  all  other  difler- 
ences  were,  is  calculated  for  the  sole  purpose, 
either  of  laying  the  foundation  of  future  dis- 
putes or  of  recognizing  a  claim  in  Great  Britjiin 
on  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  even  if  their 


boundary  lino  leaves  to  the  southward  the 
sources  of  that  river.  Had  not  that  been  the 
intention  of  Great  Britain  the  line  would  have 
been  settled  at  once  by  the  treaty,  according  to 
either  of  the  two  only  rational  ways  of  doing 
it  in  confonnity  to  the  treaty  of  1783,  that  is  to 
say,  by  agreeing  that  the  line  should  run  from 
the  northernmost  sources  of  the  Mississippi, 
either  directly  to  the  western  extremity  of  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods,  or  northwardly  till  it  inter- 
sected the  line  to  be  drawn  due  west  from  that 
lake.  But  by  repeating  the  article  of  the  treaty 
of  1783 ;  by  conceding  the  free  use  of  our  ports 
on  the  river,  and  by  the  insertion  of  the  fourth 
article,  we  have  admitted  that  Great  Britain, 
in  all  possible  events,  has  still  a  right  to  navi- 
gate tliat  river  from  its  source  to  its  mouth. 
What  may  be  the  future  effects  of  these  provi- 
sions, especially  as  they  regard  our  intercourse 
with  Spain,  it  is  impossible  at  present  to  say ; 
but  although  they  can  bring  us  no  advantage 
they  may  embroil  us  with  that  nation :  and  we 
have  already  felt  the  effect  of  it  in  our  late 
treaty  with  Spain,  since  we  were  obliged  on  ac- 
count of  that  clause  of  the  British  treaty,  to 
accept  OS  a  gift  and  a  favor  the  navigation  of 
that  river  which  we  had  till  then  claimed  as  a 
right. 

The  seventh  article  of  the  treaty  is  intended 
to  adjust  those  differences  which  arose  from  the 
effects  of  the  present  European  war.  On  that 
article  it  may  also  be  observed,  tlmt  whilst  it 
provides  a  full  compensation  for  the  claims  of 
the  British,  it  is  worded  in  such  a  manner, 
when  speaking  of  the  indemnification  for  spo- 
liations committed  on  the  American  commerce, 
as  will  render  it  liable  to  a  construction  very 
unfavorable  to  our  just  claims  on  that  ground. 
The  commissioners,  to  be  appointed  by  virtue 
of  that  article,  are  to  take  cognizance  and  to 
grant  redress  only  in  those  cases  where,  by 
reason  of  irregular  or  illegal  captures  or  con- 
demnations, made  under  color  of  authority  or 
commissions  from  the  King  of  Great  Britain, 
losses  have  been  incurred,  and  where  adequate 
compensation  cannot  now  be  actually  obtained 
by  tlie  ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceedings. 
If  Great  Britain  should  insist  that,  since  the 
signing  of  the  treaty,  they  had,  by  admitting 
appeals  to  their  superior  courts,  afforded  a 
redress  by  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  pro- 
ceedings ;  if  those  courts  were  to  declare,  that 
the  captures  complained  of,  were  neither  illegal, 
nor  made  under  color,  but  by  virtue  of  authority 
or  commissions  from  the  king,  and  if  tliat  con- 
struction should  prevail  with  the  commission- 
ers ;  the  indemnification  which  our  plundered 
merchants  would  actually  receive,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  provisions  of  this  article,  would 
fall  very  short  of  their  expectations  and  of  theii 
just  claims.  Yet  this  article,  considering  the 
relative  situation  of  the  two  countries,  at  the 
time  when  the  negotiation  took  place,  is  a? 
much  as  could  reasonably  have  been  expected 
by  America.  When  a  weak  nation  has  to  con- 
tend with  a  powerful  one,  it  is  gaining  a  groa* 
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deal  if  the  national  honor  is  saved  even  by  the 
shadow  of  an  indemnification,  and  by  an  appa- 
rent concession  on  the  part  of  the  a^rgressor ; 
and  however  objectionable  the  article  might 
apf>ear  at  first  view,  I  am,  on  tlie  wliole,  satis- 
fies! with  it. 

The  remaining  provisions  of  the  treaty  have 
no  connection  with  past  difterences ;  they  make 
no  part  of  the  convention  which  was  the 
avowed  object  of  Mr.  Jay's  mission :  they  ap- 
ply solely  to  the  future  intercourse  of  the  two 
nations  as  relating  to  commerce  and  navigation ; 
and  had  they  been  entirely  omitted,  our  difl'er- 
ences  would  have  been  nevertheless  adjusted. 
It  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that,  so  far  as  relates 
to  our  commerce  with  Great  Britain,  we  want 
no  treaty.  The  intercourse,  although  nsefid 
perhaps  to  both  parties,  is  more  immediately 
necessary  to  England,  and  her  own  interest  is 
a  sufficient  pledge  of  her  granting  us  at  all 
times  a  perfect  liberty  of  conmierc^  to  her 
European  ports.  If  we  want  to  treat  with  her, 
it  must  be  in  order  to  obtain  some  intercourse 
with  her  colonies,  and  some  general  security  in 
our  navigation. 

The  twelftii  and  thirteenth  articles  were  ob- 
tained by  our  negotiator  with  a  view  to  the  first 
Dbject.  The  twelfth  article,  however,  which 
relates  to  our  intercourse  with  the  West  Indies, 
is*  found  uiK)n  examination  to  be  accompanied 
by  a  restricticm  of  such  nature,  that  what  was 
jrranted  by  Great  Britain  as  a  favor,  has  been 
rejected  by  the  Senate  as  highly  injurious.  The 
thirteenth  article,  which  relates  to  the  East 
Indies,  and  remains  a  part  of  the  treaty,  is,  like 
the  twelfth,  conferring  a  favor  limited  by  restrict 
tions,  and  so  far  as  I  can  depend  on  the  opinion 
of  the  best  informed  judges  on  this  subject, 
these  restrictions  put  the  trade  in  a  more  disad- 
vantageous situation  than  it  was  before  the 
treaty.  As  the  West  India  article  declares, 
that  we  shall  not  re-export  any  produce  of  those 
islands  to  Europe,  so  the  East  India  article,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  grants  us  the  privilege 
which  we  enjoyed  before,  and  which  we  en- 
joyed because  it  was  the  interest  of  the  East 
India  Company  to  grant  it  to  us — that  of  being 
admitted  into  the  British  seaports  there — pro- 
hibits our  carrying  any  articles  from  thence  to 
any  place  except  to  America ;  which  regulation 
amounts  to  a  total  prohibition  to  export  Ea.st 
India  articles  to  China,  or  to  obtain  freights 
back  to  Europe ;  and  uj)on  the  whole  I  cannot 
help  thinking,  from  what  has  fallen  on  this 
floor,  and  what  I  have  heard  elsewhere,  from 
gentlemen  of  great  commercial  knowledge,  that 
if  the  East  India  commerce  had  been  as  gene- 
rally understood  in  America  as  the  AVest  India 
trade,  that  so  much  boasted  of  article  would 
have  met  the  same  fate  in  tlie  Senate  with  the 
twelfth  article. 

But  if,  leaving  commercial  regulations,  we 
uliall  seek  in  the  treaty  for  some  provisions  se- 
curing to  us  the  free  navigation  of  the  ocean 
against  any  future  aggressions  on  our  trade, 
wiicre  are  they  to  be  found?   I  can  add  notliing 


to  what  has  been  said  on  the  snbject  of  contn^ 
band  articles :  it  is,  indeed,  self-evident,  that, 
connecting  our  treaty  with  England  on  that 
subject  with  those  we  have  made  with  otber 
nations,  it  amounts  to  a  positive  compact  to 
supply    that   nation    exclosively    with   naTal 
stores  whenever  they  may  be  at  war.  Uad  the 
list  of  contraband  articles  been  reduced — ^had 
naval  stores  and  provisions,  onr  two  great  staple 
commodities,  been  declared  not  to  be  contra- 
band, security  would  have  been  given  to  the 
free  exportation  of  our  produce ;  but  instead  of 
any  i)rovision  being  made  on  that  head,  an 
article  of  a  most  doubtful  nature,  and  on  which 
I  will  remark  hereafter,  has  been  introduced. 
But  I  mean,  for  the  present,  to  confine  my  ob- 
servations to  the  important  question  of  free 
bottoms  making  free  good&    It  was  with  the 
utmost  astonishment  that  I  heard  the  doctrine 
advanced  on  this  floor,  that  such  a  provision,  if 
admitted,  would  prove  injurious  to  America, 
inasmuch  as   in   case  of   war  between   this 
country  and  any  other  nation,  the  goods  of  that 
nation  might  be  protected  by  the  English  flag. 
It  is  not  to  a  state  of  war  that  the  benefits  of  thii 
provision  would  extend ;  but  it  is  the  only  se- 
curity which  neutral  nations  can  have  against 
the  legal  plundering  on  the  high  seass  so  often 
committed  by  belligerent  powers.     It  is  not  fi>r 
the  sake  of  protecting  an  enemy's  property ;  it 
is  not  for  the  sake  of  securing  an  advantageous 
carrying  trade ;  but  it  is  in  order  eflfectually  to 
secure  ourselves  against  sea  aggressions,  that 
this  provision  is  necessary.    Spoliations  may 
arise  from  unjust  orders,  given  by  the  govern- 
ment of  a  belligerent  nation  to  their  officers  and 
cruisers,  and  these  may  be  redressed  by  appli- 
cation to  and  negotiation  with  that  order.  But 
no  complaints,  no  negotiations,  no  orders  of 
government  itself,  can  give  redress  when  thoee 
spoliations  are  grounded  on  a  supposition,  that 
the  vessels  of  the  neutral  nation  have  an  enernv's 
property  on  board,  as  long  as  such  property  is 
not  protected  by  the  flag  of  the  neutral  nation; 
as  long  as  it  is  liable  to  be  captured,  it  is  not 
sufficient,  in  order  to  avoid  detention  and  cap- 
ture, to  have  no  such  property  on  board.  Every 
privateer,  under  pretence  that  he  suspects  an 
enemy's  goods  to  be  part  of  a  cargo,  may  search, 
vex  and  capture  a  vessel ;  and  if  in  any  comer 
of  the  dominions  of  the  belligerent  power,  a 
single  judge  can  be  found  inclined,  if  not  de- 
termined, to  condemn,  at  all  events,  before  his 
tribunal ;  all  vessels  so  captured  will  be  bronglit 
tliere,  and  the  same  pretence  which  caused  the 
capture  will  justify  a  condemnation.    The  only 
nation  who  persists  in  the  support  of  this  doc- 
trine, as  making  part  of  the  law  of  nations,  is 
the  first  maritime  power  of  Europe,  whom  their 
interest,  as  they  are  the  strongest,  and  as  there 
is  hardly  a  maritime  war  in  which  they  are  not 
involved,  leads  to  wish  for  a  continuation  of  a 
custom,  which  gives  additional  strength  to  theii 
overbearing  dominion  over  the  seas.    All  the 
other  nations  have  different  sentiments  and  a 
diflerent  interest.    During  the  Amerioaa  war 
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in  the  year  1780,  so  fully  convinced  were  the 
nentral  nations  of  the  necessity  of  introducing 
that  doctrine  of  free  bottoms  making  free 
goods,  that  all  of  them,  excepting  Portugal,  who 
was  in  a  state  of  vassalage  to,  and  a  mere  ap- 
pendage of  Great  Britain,  united  in  order  to 
establish  the  principle,  and  formed  for  that  pur- 
pose the  alliance  known  by  the  name  of  the 
armed  neutrality.  All  the  belligerent  powers, 
except  England,  recognized  and  agreed  to  the 
doctrine.  England  itself^  was  obliged,  in  some 
measure,  to  give  for  awhile,  a  tacit  acquies- 
cence. America,  at  the  time,  fully  admitted  the 
principle,  although  Uien  at  war. 

Mr.  Gallatin  quoted  on  this  subject  the  jour- 
nals of  Congress  of  the  year  1780,  page  210, 
and  of  the  year  1781,  page  80. 

It  has  been  introduced  into  every  other 
treaty  we  have  conclnded  since  our  existence 
as  a  nation.  Since  the  year  1780,  every  nation, 
BO  £ar  as  my  knowledge  goes,  has  refused  to 
enter  into  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  England, 
unless  that  provision  was  inserted.  Russia,  for 
that  reason,  would  not  renew  their  treaty, 
which  had  expired  in  1786 ;  although  I  believe, 
that  during  the  present  war,  and  in  order  to 
answer  the  ends  of  the  war,  they  formed  a 
temporary  convention,  which  I  have  not  seen, 
but  which,  perhaps,  does  not  include  that  pro- 
vision. England  consented  to  it  in  her  treaty 
with  France,  in  1788,  and  we  are  the  first  neu- 
tral nation  who  has  abandoned  the  common 
cause,  given  up  the  claim,  and  by  a  positive 
declaration  inserted  in  our  treaty,  recognized 
the  contrary  doctrine.  It  has  been  said,  that 
under  the  present  circumstances,  it  could  not 
be  expected  that  Great  Britain  would  give  up 
the  p>oint;  perhaps  so;  but  the  objection  is 
not,  that  our  negotiator  has  not  been  able  to 
obtain  that  principle,  but  that  he  has  consented 
to  enter  into  a  treaty  of  commerce,  which  we 
do  not  want,  and  which  has  no  connection  with 
an  a^i^stment  of  our  diiTerences  with  Great 
Britain,  without  the  principle  contended  for, 
mfJging  part  of  that  treaty.  Unless  we  can  ob- 
tain security  for  our  navigation,  we  want  no 
treaty ;  and  the  only  provision  which  can  give 
us  that  security,  should  have  been  the  '^  sine  qua 
Don"  of  a  treaty.  On  the  contrary,  we  have 
disgnsted  all  the  other  neutral  nations  of 
Europe,  without  whose  concert  and  assistance 
there  is  but  little  hope  that  we  shall  ever  obtain 
that  point ;  and  we  have  taught  Great  Britain 
that  we  are  disposed  to  form  the  most  intimate 
connections  with  her,  even  at  the  expense  of 
recognizing  a  principle  the  most  fatal  to  the 
liberty  of  commerce,  and  to  the  security  of  our 
navigation. 

But,  if  we  could  not  obtain  any  thing  which 
might  secure  us  against  future  aggressions, 
■honld  we  have  parted,  without  receiving  any 
equivalent,  with  those  weapons  of  self-defence, 
which,  although  they  could  not  repel,  might,  in 
some  degree,  prevent  any  gross  attacks  upon 


our  trade — any  gross  violation  of  our  rights  as 
a  neutral  nation  ?  We  have  no  fieet  to  oppose 
or  to  punish  the  insults  of  Great  Britain ;  but, 
from  our  commercial  relative  situation,  we 
have  it  in  our  power  to  restrain  her  aggressions, 
by  restrictions  on  her  trade,  by  a  totil  prohibi- 
tion of  her  manufactures,  or  by  a  sequestration 
of  the  debts  due  to  her.  By  the  treaty,  not 
satisfied  with  receiving  nothing,  not  satisfied 
with  obtaining  no  security  for  the  future,  we 
have,  of  our  own  accord,  surrendered  those  defen- 
sive arms,  for  fear  they  might  be  abused  by  our- 
selves. "We  have  given  up  the  two  first,  fbr  the 
whole  time  during  which  we  might  want  them 
most,  the  period  of  the  present  war ;  and  the 
last,  the  power  of  sequestration,  we  have  aban- 
doned for  ever ;  every  other  article  of  the  treaty 
of  commerce  is  temporary ;  this  perpetual. 

I  shall  not  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  im- 
morality of  sequestering  private  property.  What 
can  be  be  more  immoral  than  war ;  or  plunder- 
ing on  the  high  seas,  legalized  under  the  name 
of  privateering?  Yet  self-defence  justifies  the 
first,  and  the  necessity  of  the  case  may,  at 
least  in  some  instances,  and  where,  it  is  the 
only  practicable  mode  of  warfare  left  to  a 
nation,  apologize  even  for  the  Lust.  In  the  same 
manner,  the  power  of  sequestration  may  bo  re- 
sorted to,  as  the  lost  weapon  of  self-defence, 
rather  than  to  seek  redress  by  an  appeal  to 
arms.  It  is  the  lost  peace  measure  that  can 
be  taken  by  a  nation ;  but  the  treaty,  by  declar- 
ing, that  in  case  of  national  dilTcrences  it  shall 
not  be  resorted  to,  has  deprivtHl  us  of  the 
power  of  judging  of  its  propriety,  has  rendered 
it  an  act  of  hostility,  and  has  efiectually  taken 
off  that  restraint,  which  a  fear  of  its  exercise 
laid  upon  Great  Britain. 

Thus  it  appears  that  by  the  treaty,  we  have 
promised  full  compensation  to  England  for 
every  possible  claim  they  may  have  against  us, 
that  we  have  abandoned  every  claim  of  a  doubt- 
fal  nature,  and  that  we  have  consented  to  re- 
ceive the  posts,  our  claim  to  which  was  not 
disputed,  under  new  conditions  and  restrictions 
never  before  contemplated — that  after  having 
obtained  by  those  concessions  an  adjustment  of 
post  dififerences,  we  have  entered  into  a  new 
agreement,  unconnected  with  those  objects, 
which  have  heretofore  been  subjects  of  discus- 
sion between  the  two  nations ;  and  that  by  this 
treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation,  we  have 
obtained  no  commercial  advantage  which  we 
did  not  eiy  oy  before,  we  have  obtained  no  secu- 
rity against  future  aggressions,  no  security  in 
favor  of  the  freedom  of  our  navigation,  and  wo 
have  parted  with  every  pledge  we  had  in  our 
hands,  with  every  power  of  restriction,  with 
every  weapon  of  self-defence  which  is  calcu- 
lated to  give  us  any  security. 

There  is  yet  another  article,  which  stands  by 
itself,  unconnected  either  with  ac^yustinent  of 
past  disputes,  or  with  commercial  regulations ; 
I  mean  the  ninth  article,  which  provides  that 
British  subjects  now  holding  lands  in  the  United 
States  shall  continue  to  hold  them,  and  may  sell 
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or  devise  the  same ;  and  that  neither  they,  nor 
their  heirs  or  assigns  shall,  so  far  as  may  respect 
the  said  lands,  and  the  legal  remedies  incident 
thereto,  he  regarded  as  aliens.  I  am  not  a 
lawyer,  and,  in  expressing  an  opinion,  I  mean 
nothing  more  than  to  commmiicato  my  doubts, 
and  ask  for  an  explanation.  There  would  be 
no  difficulty  in  finding  the  meaning  of  the 
article,  did  it  apply  only  to  those  British  sub- 
jects, who  have  acquired  lands  under  the  laws 
of  the  States;  but  the  former  connection  of 
this  country  with  England,  renders  the  subject 
difficult  to  be  explained,  even  by  men  of  legal 
abilities ;  for  it^  explanation  must  depend  on  the 
consequences  of  a  principle  unknown  to  the  laws 
of  England.  The  principle  of  the  English  law 
is,  that  no  subject  can  shake  his  allegiance,  that 
is  to  say,  that  no  man  who  was  once  a  citizen,  can 
become  an  alien.  Yet,  by  the  efifect  of  the  revo- 
lution, British  subjects,  who,  before  1776,  had  a 
right  to  hold  lands  in  America,  as  part  of  the 
British  Empire,  have  become  aliens  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  effect  of  that  alienage 
upon  their  titles  to  snch  lands,  and  how  far  that 
elFect  is  changed  by  the  oi)eration  of  the  treaty, 
seem  to  me  to  be  questions  of  a  very  nice 
nature.  I  will,  however,  beg  leave  to  suggest 
what  to  me  appears  to  bo  the  efi>?ct  of  the 
treatv.  So  far  as  lands  have  been  confiscated 
by  the  laws  of  any  State,  and  those  laws  carried 
into  eflTect,  and  so  fir  as  such  lands  having  been 
considered  as  escheated,  an  office  has  been 
found,  and  the  escheat  been  completed,  I  con- 
ceive the  treaty  will  create  no  alteration ;  but 
where  the  lands  have  not  been  confiscated, 
either  because  no  laws  had  been  passed  for  that 
purpose,  or  because  they  had  not  been  carried 
into  efl^ect  before  the  treaty  of  1783,  and  where 
the  legal  formalities  of  finding  an  office,  &c., 
hecessary  to  complete  an  escheat  have  been  neg- 
lected, it  seems  to  me  the  treaty  may  operate 
in  three  ways.  Firstly,  it  will  prevent  any 
State  from  completing  an  escheat  by  finding  an 
office,  &c.,  when  they  have  neglected  doing  it. 
Secondly,  it  will  enable  the  British  subjects  to 
sell  or  devise,  and  therefore  to  convert  their  life 
estate  into  a  fee-simple  for  ever.  And  thirdly, 
it  will  enable  those  subjects  to  institute  suits  in 
courts  for  the  recovery  of  those  lands,  pro- 
viding them  with  a  legal  remedy,  they  had  not 
Defore,  since  their  alienage  would  have  been  a 
sufficient  bar  against  bringing  real  actions.  If 
the  treaty  may  be  supposed  to  have  that  effect, 
its  tendency  so  fiir  as  relates,  not  to  private 
estates,  but  to  the  former  proprietary  estates, 
may  prove  vexatious  and  injurious  to  several  of 
the  States.  It  will  strengthen  the  proprietary 
claims  of  the  Penn  family,  not  in  Pennsylvania, 
but  in  the  Stato  of  Delaware.  It  may  have 
some  eff*ect  on  the  decision  of  the  Fairfax  claim 
in  Virginia,  and  even  on  such  parts  of  the  lands 
of  Maryland,  which  have  been  sold,  although 
formerly  the  property  of  the  Baltimore  family, 
as  vacant  lands  and  not  confiscated  lands.  In 
North  Carolina,  the  proprietary  claim  of  the 
Grandville  family,  which  includes  the  best  half 
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may  be  revived  by  the  treaty ;  for  although  t 
law  has  psssed  in  that  State  to  confiscate  the 
lands  of  all  the  British  subjects  who  should  be 
absent  on  a  certain  day,  yet  the  proprietarr 
lands  were  not  meant  to  be  comprehended 
within  that  provision ;  the  commissioners  'wlio 
were  to  sell  the  confiscated  property,  never  dis- 
posed of  a  single  acre  of  the  lands,  which  vere 
granted  by  another  law  of  the  State  as  vacant 
and  not  as  confiscated  lands,  without  having 
been  actually  escheated  to  the  State  by  an  oflSce 
being  found  or  any  other  formality  whatever; 
and  they  are  even  expressly  distinguished  from 
land  to  be  confiscated  by  the  very  act  passed  for 
the  purpose  of  confiscating. 

Mr.  Gallatin  here  read  the  clause  of  the  act 
he  alluded  to. 

Supposing,  however,  every  thing  I  have  said 
on  this  subject  as  very  doubtful,  it  is  not  less 
true  that  tliis  article,  under  an  appearance  of 
reciprocity,  grants  a  positive  advantage  to 
Great  Britain  without  any  equivalent  being 
given — is,  if  not  an  infraction,  at  least  a  restric- 
tion over  the  legislative  powers,  and  an  excep- 
tion to  the  laws  of  the  different  States  on  a 
subject  of  a  delicate  nature — may  involve  not 
only  some  of  our  citizens,  but  even  several  ot 
the  States  in  complex  lawsuits  and  serious  em- 
barrassment, and  although  it  may  thus  create 
much  mischief,  can  give  us  no  possible  benefit. 

From  the  review  1  have  taken  of  the  treaty, 
and  the  opinions  I  have  expressed,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  for  mo  to  add,  that  I  look  upon  the 
instrument  as  highly  injurious  to  the  interests 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  I  earnestly  wish 
it  never  had  been  made;  but  whether  in  its 
present  stage,  the  House  ought  to  refuse  to 
carry  it  into  effect,  and  what  will  be  the  proba- 
ble consequences  of  a  refusal,  is  a  question 
which  requires  the  most  serious  attention,  and 
which  I  will  now  attempt  to  investigate. 

Should  the  treaty  be  nnally  defeated,  either 
new  negotiations  will  be  .more  successful  or 
Great  Britain  will  refuse  to  make  a  new  ar- 
rangement, and  leave  things  in  the  situation  in 
which  they  now  are,  or  war  will  be  the  conse- 
quence. I  will,  in  the  course  of  my  observa- 
tions, make  some  remarks  on  the  last  supposi- 
tion. I  do  not  think  that  the  first  will  be  very 
probable  at  present,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that 
under  the  present  circumstances,  and  until  some 
change  takes  place  in  our  own  or  in  the  rela- 
tive political  situation  of  the  European  nations, 
it  is  to  be  apprehended  that  in  such  a  case,  new 
negotiations  will  either  be  rejected  or  prove 
unsuccessful.  Such  an  event  might  have  per- 
haps followed  a  rejection  of  the  treaty  even  by 
the  Senate  or  by  the  President.  After  the  ne- 
gotiator employed  by  the  United  States  had 
once  affixed  his  signature  it  must  have  become 
very  problematical,  unless  he  had  exceeded  his 
powers,  whether  a  refusal  to  sanction  the  con- 
tract he  had  made  would  not  eventually  defeat, 
at  least  for  a  time,  the  prospect  of  a  new  treaty. 
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I  conceive  that  the  hopes  of  ohtaining  better 
conditions  by  a  neiv  negotiation  are  much  less 
in  the  present  stage  of  the  business  than  they 
were  when  the  treaty  was  in  its  inchoate  form 
before  the  Executive ;  and  in  order  to  form  a 
just  idea  of  the  consequences  of  a  rejection  at 
present,  I  will  contemplate  them  upon  this  sup- 
position, which  appears  to  me  most  probable, 
to  wit,  that  no  new  treaty  will  take  place  for  a 
certain  period  of  time. 

In  mentioning  my  objections  to  the  treaty 
itself,  I  have  already  stated  the  advantages 
which  in  my  opinion  would  result  to  the  United 
States  from  the  non-existence  of  that  instru- 
ment ;  I  will  not  repeat,  but  proceed  at  once 
to  examine  what  losses  may  accrue  that  can  be 
set  off  against  those  advantages. 

As  I  am  not  sensible  that  a  single  commer- 
cial advantage  has  been  obtained  by  the  treaty, 
I  cannot  mention  the  loss  of  any,  as  a  mischief 
that  may  attend  its  rejection.  If,  however,  the 
East  India  article  is  supposed  to  be  beneficial, 
it  must,  on  the  other  hand,  be  conceded  that 
we  have  enjoyed  every  benefit  arising  from  it 
for  a  number  of  years,  without  treaty,  and  con- 
sequently because  it  was  the  interest  of  the 
East  India  company  that  we  should  enjoy  them, 
and  that  it  is  not  probable  that  circumstances 
will  so  far  change  there  during  the  short  period 
to  which  this  article  is  limited  as  to  induce  that 
company  to  adopt  a  different  policy  towards  us. 

The  indenmification  to  be  obtained  from 
Great  Britain  for  spoliations  on  our  trade,  if 
considered  as  a  national  reparation  for  a  nation- 
al aggression,  is  certainly,  as  I  have  already 
ptated  it,  an  important  object  gained  by  the 
freatv.  But  if  it  is  to  be  viewed  as^amonev 
transaction,  and  its  loss  as  a  national  loss  of 
money,  it  will  be  well  to  examine  whether  in 
this  point  of  view,  viz.  of  money,  we  should 
not  be  gainers  on  the  whole  by  not  carrying 
the  treaty  into  effect.  I  have  made  no  objec- 
tions to  that  article  of  the  treaty  which  relates 
to  British  debts.  Whatever  the  amount  may 
t»e,  if  it  is  just  that  we  should  pay  them  it  must 
[>e  just  to  pay  that  amount ;  but  when  we  are 
examining  the  situation  in  which  we  should  be 
if  we  had  no  treaty,  when  we  are  calculating 
the  losses  we  are  to  experience  by  obtaining  no 
compensation  for  our  claims,  it  is  right  to  con- 
sider the  amount  of  those  claims,  and  to  com- 
[>are  it  with  the  probable  amount  of  the  claims 
jf  the  other  party,  and  of  the  sums  of  money 
which  a  non-execution  of  the  treaty  and  a  re- 
fusal on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  to  do  us  jus- 
tice, to  indemnify  us  for  our  own  losses  and  to 
&nter  into  new  negotiations,  would  justify  us  in 
writh holding.  That  subject  has  already  under- 
gone a  full  discussion,  and  I  will  recall  the  at- 
tention of  the  committee  only  to  the  demand 
>f  Great  Britain  for  interest  on  the  British 
lebts.  It  is  well  known  that  our  courts  have 
miformly  refused  to  allow  to  the  British  cred- 
tors  the  interest  which  has  accrued  on  their 
lemands  during  the  late  war,  that  is  to  say, 
luring  eight  years.    Although  we  have  con- 


tended that  those  decisions  cannot  be  consider- 
ed as  legal  impediments,  yet  it  has  been  insisted 
by  Great  Britain  that  they  are.    Tlie  two  gov- 
ernments have  come  to  issue  on  this  point,  as 
may  be  seen  by  recurring  to  the  printed  cor- 
respondence of  Mr.  Jefferson.    It  is  one  of  the 
points  to  which  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commis- 
sioners must  extend,  since,  on  account  of  the 
decisions  of  our  courts,  it  is  one  of  the  cases 
where  compensation  could  not  be  obtained,  and 
has  been  refused  by  the  ordinary  course  of  ju- 
dicial proceedings ;  and  for  greater  security  the 
commissioners  are,  by  the  treaty,  empowered 
to  take  into  their  consideration  all  claims,  whe- 
ther of  principal  or  interest,  or  balances  of  prin- 
cipal or  interest.    These  commissioners  must 
be  considered  less  as  judges  than  as  political 
agents,  who  will  come  with  a  determination  to 
support  the  claims  contended  for  by  their  re- 
spective nations.  They  will,  therefore,  disagree 
on  the  subject  of  war  interest,  and  it  will  be 
left  solely  to  the  fifth  commissioner,  that  is  to 
say,  to  lot,  to  decide  whether  that  interest  shall 
be  paid  by  the  United  States  or  not.    Eight 
years  interest  amounts  to  one-half  of  the  whole 
amount  of  debts  due  by  America  to  Great  Bri- 
tain at  the  beginning  of  the  war ;  for  it  must  bo 
remarked  that  this  claim  extends  to  all  debts 
whether  good  or  bad,  because  it  has  been  re- 
fused on  all,  and  can  be  recovered  by  the  ordi  • 
nary  course  of  judicial  proceedings  on  none. 
What  those  debts  amount  to  is  very  uncertain. 
I  have  seen  a  variety  of  calculations  on  this  sub- 
ject.   If  they  are  estimated  as  they  have  been 
by  some,  at  five  millions  sterling,  one-half  of 
them  will  amount  to  more  than  twelve  millions 
of  dollars;  and  when  we  take  into  considera- 
tion the  amount  of  principal  we  shall  have  to 
pay,  on  the  principles  stated  by  a  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  Mr.  Nicholas,  his  calculation  of 
near  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  in  the  whole, 
will  not  seem  exaggerated.     But  even  taking 
the  amount  of  those  debts  at  the  lowest  esti- 
mate, the  amount  of  war  interest,  and  of  the 
principal  we  shall  have  to  pay,  far  exceeds  the 
amount  which  the  most  sanguine  among  us  ex- 
pected to  recover  from  the  government  of  Great 
Britain  by  virtue  of  the  treaty,  on  account  of 
the  spoliations  committed  on  our  trade. 

The  only  positive  loss,  therefore,  which  in 
my  opinion  will  arise  from  our  having  no  treaty 
is  that  of  the  western  posts.  I  have  already 
stated  that,  surrendered  in  the  manner  settled 
by  the  treaty,  I  conceive  them  to  be  of  very  in- 
significant value  in  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
and  of  very  little  use,  if  any,  as  a  security  against 
the  Indians ;  for  it  must  be  remembered  thai 
our  own  laws,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
peace  with  those  tribes,  have  enacted  under 
severe  penalties  that  our  own  citizens  shall  on 
no  account  whatever,  cross  over  the  boundary 
line  between  them  and  ourselves,  although 
within  the  territory  ceded  to  us  by  Great  Bri- 
tain, unless  they  have  special  licenses  from  our 
government.  It  is  therefore  our  own  opinion 
that  peace  cannot  be  preserved  with  the  lu- 
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dians  if  ever  our  own  citizens  have  a  free  and 
uncontrolled  intercourse  with  them.  And  yet 
it  is  a  positive  condition  of  the  treaty  that  the 
British  traders  settled  at  Detroit  and  in  the 
other  posts — men  who  from  habit  are  attached 
to  Great  Britain,  and  inimical  to  the  Unit^ 
States :  who  have  given  repeated  proofs  of  that 
enmity:  who  possess  an  unbounded  influence 
amongst  the  Indians,  and  have  been  the  chief 
promoters  of  the  Indian  war — that  these  men 
may  remain  there  as  British  subjects,  and  that 
they  and  all  other  British  subjects  may  have 
the  privilege  for  ever  to  pass  over  that  line, 
which  we  have  forbidden  our  citizens  to  cross, 
and  may  continue  to  carry  on  with  the  Indians 
living  within  our  territory,  a  free  trade  and 
commerce  uncontrolled  by  our  laws  and  by 
those  regulations  which  we  have  imposed,  or 
may  impose  on  our  citizens ;  in  other  words, 
we  have  agreed  that  these  men  may  preserve 
their  baneful  influence  over  the  Indians,  and 
their  allegiance  to  Great  Britain ;  and  we  may 
therefore  exi)ect  that  inlluence  to  be  exerted 
which  suits  the  interest  and  will  be  in  conform- 
ity to  the  directions  of  their  sovereign.  I  must, 
therefore,  repeat  tliat  as  I  think  that  at  any 
time  since  178v)  we  might  have  had  the  posts 
without  these  conditions,  provided  we  had  then 
agreed,  as  we  have  by  the  late  treaty,  to  make 
a  compensation  for  the  British  debts,  I  had 
much  rattier  that  we  could  again  be  placed  in 
the  situation  in  wliicli  we  were  two  years  ago ; 
and  I  will  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  in  my 
opinion  our  claim  to  the  posts  and  the  chance 
we  had  to  obtain  them  by  negotiation,  in  the 
year  1793,  was  bettor  than  their  possession  up- 
on the  terms  of  the  treaty.  But  as  the  question 
now  is  not  what  would  bo  best  to  be  done  if 
DO  treaty  had  been  made ;  as  the  negotiator  has 
put  us  in  a  worse  situation  than  we  were  before 
that  treaty ;  as  the  subject  of  the  present  exam- 
ination is  the  consequences  that  will  follow  if 
no  treaty  at  ail  is  made ;  and  as  one  of  those 
consequences  will  undoubtedly  be  a  further  de- 
tention of  the  posts,  and  less  hope  to  obtain 
them  in  future,  I  will  certainly  agree  that  it  is 
bett4ir  to  have  them,  even  encumbered  with 
these  conditions,  than  not  to  have  them  at  all. 
Fur  although  they  may  not  be  of  an  immediate 
advantage,  either  as  a  commercial  object  or  as 
giving  security  against  the  Indians,  their  posses- 
sion will  enable  us  to  prevent  a  further  exten- 
sion of  the  British  settlements  within  our  ter- 
ritory and  by  forming  settlements  of  our  own, 
to  ac^^uire  by  degrees  sufficient  strength  in  that 
quarter  to  have  nothing  to  fear  either  from  the 
British  or  from  the  Indians. 

The  further  detention  of  the  posts,  the  nation- 
al stain  that  will  result  from  receiving  no  repa- 
ration for  the  spoliations  on  our  trade,  and  the 
uncertainty  of  a  final  adjustment  of  our  differ- 
ences with  Great  Britain,  are  the  three  evils 
which  strike  me  as  resulting  from  a  rejection  of 
tlie  treaty ;  and  when  to  those  considerations  I 
add  that  of  the  present  situation  of  this  c<)untry, 
agitation  of  the  public  mind,  and  of  the 


advantages  that  will  arise  from  union  of  seDti* 
ments,  however  injurious  and  unequal  I  con 
oeive  the  treaty  to  be,  however  repugnant  it 
may  be  to  my  feelings,  and  perhaps  to  my  pre* 
judices,  I  feel  induced  to  vote  for  it,  and  will 
not  give  my  assent  to  any  proposition  which 
will  imply  its  rejection.  But  tlie  conduct  of 
Great  Britain  since  the  treaty  was  signed,  the 
impressment  of  our  seamen  and  their  uninter- 
rupted spoliations  on  our  trade,  especially  by 
seizing  our  vessels  laden  with  provisions,  a  pro- 
ceeding which  they  may  perhaps  justify  by  one 
of  the  articles  of  the  treaty,  are  such  circnm- 
stances  as  may  induce  us  to  pause  awhile,  in 
order  to  examine  whether  it  is  proper,  immedi- 
ately and  without  having  obtained  any  explan- 
ation thereon,  to  adopt  the  resolution  on  the 
table,  and  to  pass,  at  present,  all  the  laws  neces- 
sary to  carry  the  treaty  into  eflect. 

The  eighteenth  article  of  the  treaty,  the  pro- 
vision article,  as  it  is  called,  has  already  been 
fully  investigated  by  a  gentleman  from  Virginia, 
Mr.  Nicholas,  and  I  have  been  astonished  that 
those  gentlemen  who  have  spoken  in  favor  o» 
the  treaty  have  given  no  direct  answer  to  bis 
remarks  on  that  point.  The  second  clause  of 
that  article  declares  tliat "  whenever  provisioas, 
becoming  contraband  according  to  the  existing 
laws  of  nations,  shall  for  that  reason  be  seized; 
the  Sjinie  shall  not  bo  confiscated,  but  the  own- 
ers indemnitied,"  This  clause  of  the  article 
does  not  contemplate  provisions  or  other  arti- 
cles not  generally  contraband,  when  attem[)ted 
to  be  carried  to  a  besieged  place;  for  the  third 
clause  of  the  same  article  provides  for  tlie  last 
mentioned  case,  and  declares,  "that  a  vesjiel 
thus  laden  and  sailing  for  a  besieged  place  shall 
not  be  detained,  nor  her  cargo,  if  not  contra- 
band, confiscated,  unless  after  notice  she  shall 
again  attempt  to  enter ;"  which  implies,  that  in 
case  of  notice  thus  given,  provisions  may  be 
confiscated,  whilst  the  provisions  cont«m]>iated 
in  the  second  clause  are  not  to  be  confiscated. 
It  is,  therefore,  admitted  by  that  article,  that 
there  are  cases  other  than  that  of  provisions  and 
other  articles  not  generally  contraband,  carried 
to  a  beseiged  place,  in  which  those  provisions 
and  articles  may  be  regarded  as  contraband.  It 
is  admitting  a  principle  unknown  to  the  laws 
of  nations,  infringing  our  neutrality,  destructive 
of  our  trade,  and  liable  to  every  misconstruction. 
The  British  have  sliown  what  they  meant  by 
provisions  becoming  contraband  according  to 
the  existing  laws  of  nations,  when  they  have 
taken  our  vessels  laden  with  provisions,  and 
given  us  an  indemnihcation,  of  ten  per  centum. 
80  immediately  connected  is  that  proceeding  of 
the  British  with  this  article,  that  even  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut,  Mr.  liillhouse,  could 
not  separate  them  in  his  own  mind ;  and  when 
speaking  of  the  indemnification  we  are  to  ob- 
tain in  such  cases,  as  are  contemplated  by  the 
article,  he  repeatedly  called  it  "ten  per' cen- 
tum ;"  thinking  only  of  the  compensation,  given 
by  the  British  in  the  case  before  mentioned,  ta 
one  contemplated  in  the  article,  since  the  wordi 
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ben  per  centnm  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  clanse 
itself.  It  is  not,  however,  material  at  present 
to  decide  whether  a  fair  construction  of  the  ar- 
ticle justifies  the  conduct  of  the  British  or  not 
rhe  fact  is  uncontroverted ;  they  still  continue 
to  impress  our  seamen  and  to  capture  our  vcs- 
jels.  If  they  pretend  to  justify  this  conduct  by 
:he  treaty,  it  becomes  necessary  to  obtain  an 
explanation  of  the  doubtful  articles ;  if  tliere  is 
lothing  in  the  treaty  to  justify  it,  their  acts  are 
lets  of  hostility  and  an  infraction  of  the  treaty ; 
ind,  eren  according  to  the  doctrine  of  those 
gentlemen  who  think  that  in  common  cases  the 
^ouse  has  no  discretion,  the  treaty  once  broken 
)y  one  party  is  no  longer  binding  on  the  other ; 
md  it  is  the  right  as  well  as  the  duty  of  this 
[louse  not  to  proceed  to  pass  the  laws  necessary 
»  carry  it  into  effect,  until  satisfactory  assur- 
iDces  are  obtained  that  these  acts  shall  cease, 
md  until  Great  Britain  has  evinced  a  friendly 
lisposition  towards  us. 

Whatever  evils  may  follow  a  rejection  of  the 
ireaty,  they  will  not  attend  a  postponement. 
To  suspend  our  proceedings  will  not  throw  us 
loco  a  situation  which  will  require  new  negotia- 
^ons,  new  arrangements  on  the  points  already 
settled  and  well  understood  by  both  parties. 
[t  will  be  merely  a  delay,  until  an  explanation 
)f  the  late  conduct  of  the  British  towards  us 
nay  be  obtained,  or  until  that  conduct  may  be 
iltered.  It^  on  the  contrary,  we  consent  to  car- 
7  the  treaty  into  effect,  under  the  present  cir- 
mmstances,  what  will  be  our  situation  in  fature? 
[t  is  by  committing  the  most  wanton  and  the 
nost  unprovoked  aggressions  on  our  trade ;  it 
s  by  seizing  a  large  amount  of  our  property  as 
i  pledge  for  our  good  behavior,  that  Great  Bri- 
^in  has  forced  the  nation  into  the  present 
reaty.  If  by  threatening  new  hostilities,  or 
•ather  by  continuing  her  aggressions,  even  after 
he  treaty  is  made,  she  can  force  us  also  to  carry 
t  into  etfect,  our  acquiescence  will  be  tanta- 
nount  to  a  declaration  that  we  mean  to  submit 
n  proportion  to  the  insults  that  are  offered  to 
IS ;  and  this  disposition  being  once  known,  what 
lecurity  have  we  against  new  insults,  new  ag- 
pressions,  new  spoliations,  which  probably  will 
ay  the  foundation  of  some  additional  demands 
m  the  part  of  the  aggressor,  and  of  some  addi- 
ional  sacrilices  on  ours?  It  has  been  said,  and 
laid  with  truth,  that  to  put  up  with  the  indig- 
lities  we  have  received  without  obtaining  any 
•eparation,  w^hich  will  probably  be  the  effect 
>f  defeating  the  treaty,  is  highly  dishonorable 
o  the  nation.  In  my  opinion  it  is  still  more  so 
lot  only  tamely  to  submit  to  a  continuation  of 
heee  national  insulta,  but  while  they  thus  con- 
inue  uninterrupted,  to  carry  into  effect  the  in- 
trument  we  have  consented  to  accept  as  a  re- 
)aration  for  former  ones.  When  the  general 
conduct  of  Great  Britain  towards  us  from  the 
leginning  of  the  present  war  is  considered ; 
v'hen  the  means  by  which  she  has  produced 
he  treaty  are  reflected  on,  a  final  compliance 
m  our  part  while  she  still  persists  in  that  con- 
Inct,  whilst  the  chastening  rod  of  that  nation  is 


still  held  over  us,  is  in  my  opinion  a  dereliction 
of  national  interest,  of  national  honor,  of  na- 
tional independence. 

But  it  is  said,  that  war  must  bo  the  conse- 
quence of  our  delaying  to  carry  the  treaty  into 
effect.  Do  the  gentlemen  mean,  that  if  we  re 
ject  the  treaty,  if  we  do  not  accept  the  repara 
tion  there  given  to  us,  in  order  to  obtain  redress, 
we  have  no  alternative  left  but  war  ?  If  we 
must  go  to  war  in  order  to  obtain  reparation  for 
insults  and  spoliations  on  our  trade,  we  must  do 
it,  even  if  we  carry  the  present  treaty  into 
effect ;  for  this  treaty  gives  us  no  reparation  foi 
the  aggressions  committed  since  it  was  ratified, 
has  not  produced  a  discontinuance  of  those  acts 
of  hostility,  and  gives  us  no  security  that  they 
shall  be  discontinued.  But  the  arguments  of 
those  gentlemen,  who  suppose  that  America 
must,  go  to  war,  apply  to  a  final  rejection  of  the 
treaty,  and  not  to  a  delay.  I  do  not  propose  to 
refuse  the  reparation  offered  by  the  treaty,  and 
to  put  up  with  the  aggressions  committed ;  I 
have  agreed,  that  that  reparation,  such  as  it  is, 
is  a  valuable  article  of  the  treaty;  I  have 
agreed,  that,  under  the  present  circumstances, 
a  greater  evil  will  follow  a  total  rejection  of, 
than  an  acquiescence  in  the  treaty.  The  only 
measure,  which  has  been  mentioned,  in  prefer- 
ence of  the  one  now  under  discussion,  is  a  sus- 
pension, a  postponement  whilst  the  present 
spoliations  continue,  in  hopes  to  obtain  for 
them  a  similar  reparation,  and  assurances  that 
they  shall  cease. 

But  is  it  meant  to  insinuate  that  it  is  the  final 
intention  of  those,  who  pretend  to  wish  only 
for  a  postponement,  to  involve  this  country  in 
a  war  ?  There  has  been  no  period  during  the 
present  European  war,  at  which  it  would  not 
have  been  equally  weak  and  wicked  to  adopt 
such  measures,  as  must  involve  America  in  the 
contest,  unless  forced  into  it  for  the  sake  of 
self-defence;  but,  at  this  time,  to  think  of  it 
would  fall  but  little  short  of  madness.  The 
whole  American  nation  would  rise  in  opposition 
to  the  idea ;  and  it  might  at  least  have  been  re- 
collected, that  war  cannot  be  declared,  except 
by  Congress,  and  that  two  of  the  branches  of 
government  are  sufficient  to  check  the  other  in 
any  supposed  attempt  of  this  kind. 

If  there  is  no  necessity  imposed  upon  America 
to  go  to  war,  if  there  is  no  apprehension  she 
will,  by  her  own  conduct,  involve  herself  in 
one,  the  danger  must  arise  from  Great  Britain, 
and  the  threat  is,  that  she  will  make  war 
against  us  if  we  do  not  comply.  Gentlemen 
first  tell  us  that  we  have  made  the  best  possible 
bargain  with  that  nation ;  that  she  has  conceded 
every  thing,  without  receiving  a  single  iota  in 
return,  and  yet  they  would  persuade  us,  that 
she  will  make  war  against  us  in  order  to  forco 
us  to  accept  that  contract  so  advantageous  to 
us,  and  so  i]\jurious  to  herself.  It  will  not  be 
contended,  that  a  delay,  until  an  amicable  ex- 
planation is  obtained,  could  afford  even  a  pre- 
tence to  Great  Britain  for  going  to  war ;  and  we 
all  know  that  her  own  interest  would  prevent 
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her.  If  another  campaign  takes  pkce,  it  is  ac- 
knowledged, that  all  her  efforts  are  to  he 
exerted  against  the  West  Indies.  She  has 
proclaimed  her  own  scarcity  of  provisions  at 
home,  and  she  mast  depend  on  our  supplies  to 
support  her  armament.  It  depends  upon  us  to 
defeat  her  whole  scheme,  and  this  is  a  sufficient 
pledge  against  open  liostility,  if  the  European 
war  continues.  If  peace  takes  place,  there  will 
not  be  even  the  api)earance  of  danger;  the 
moment  when  a  nation  is  happy  enough  to 
emerge  from  one  of  the  most  expensive,  bloody 
and  dangerous  wars  in  which  she  ever  has  been 
involved,  will  be  the  last  she  would  choose  to 
plunge  afresh  into  a  similar  calamity. 

But  to  the  cry  of  war,  the  alarmists  do  not 
fail  to  add  that  of  confusion ;  and  they  have 
declared,  even  on  this  floor,  that  if  the  resolu- 
tion is  not  adopted,  government  will  be  dis- 
solved. Government  dissolved  in  case  a  post- 
ponement takes  ])lace  1  The  idea  is  too  absurd 
to  deserve  a  direct  answer.  But  I  will  ask 
those  gentlemen,  by  whom  government  is  to  be 
dissolved?  Certainly  not  by  those  who  may 
vote  against  the  resolution ;  for  although  they 
are  not  perhai)s  fortunate  enough  to  have  ob- 
tained the  confidence  of  the  gentlemen  who 
voted  against  them,  still  it  must  be  agreed,  that 
those  who  succeed  in  their  wishes,  who  defeat 
a  measure  they  dislike,  will  not  wi^h  to  destroy 
that  government,  >vhich  they  hold  so  far  in 
their  hands  jis  to  be  able  to  carrv  their  own 
measures.  For  them  to  dissolve  government, 
would  be  to  dissolve  their  own  power.  By 
whom,  then,  I  again  ask,  is  the  government  to 
be  dissolved  ?  The  gentlemen  must  answer — 
by  themselves — or  they  must  declare,  that  they 
mean  nothing  but  to  alarm.  Is  it  really  the  lan- 
guage of  those  men,  who  profess  to  be,  who 
distinguish  themselves  by  the  self-assimied  ap- 
pellation of  friends  to  order,  that  if  they  do  not 
succeed  in  all  llieir  measures,  they  will  overset 
government — and  have  all  their  professions 
been  only  a  veil  to  hide  their  love  of  power, 
a  pretence  to  cover  their  amhition?  Do  they 
mean,  that  the  first  event,  which  shall  put  an 
end  to  their  own  authority,  fihall  be  the  last  act 
of  government?  As  to  myself,  I  do  not  believe 
that  they  have  such  intentions ;  I  have  too  good 
an  opinion  of  their  patriotism  to  allow  myself 
to  admit  snch  an  idea  a  smgle  moment;  but  I 
think  myself  justifiable  in  entertaining  a  be- 
lief, that  some  amongst  them,  in  order  to  carry 
a  favorite,  and  what  they  think  to  be  an  advan- 
tageous measure,  mean  to  spread  an  alarm 
which  they  do  not  feel ;  and  1  have  no  doubt, 
that  many  have  contracted  such  a  habit  of 
carrying  every  measure  of  government  as  they 
please,  that  they  really  think  that  every  thing 
must  be  thrown  into  confusion,  the  moment 
they  are  thwarted  in  a  matter  of  imi>ortance.  I 
hojie  that  experience  will  in  future  cure  their 
fears.  But,  at  all  events,  be  the  wishes  and  in- 
tentions of  tlie  members  of  this  House  what 
:liey  may,  it  is  not  in  their  power  to  diss(»lve 
tlie  government.    The  people  of  the  United 


States,  from  one  end  of  the  continent  to  the 
other,  are  strongly  attached  to  their  consti- 
tution; they  would  restrain  and  punish  th« 
excesses  of  any  party,  of  any  set  of  men  in 
government,  who  would  be  guilty  of  the  at- 
tempt ;  and  on  them  I  will  rest  as  a  full  seca- 
rity  against  every  endeavor  to  destroy  onr 
union,  our  constitution,  or  our  government. 

But  although  I  am  not  afraid  of  a  dissolution, 
I  feel  how  highly  desirable  is  a  more  general 
union  of  sentiment ;  I  feel  the  importance  of  an 
agreement  of  opinion  between  the  diflTerent 
branches  of  government,  and  even  between  the 
members  of  the  same  branch.  I  would  sacri- 
fice much  to  obtain  that  object ;  it  has  been  one 
of  the  most  urging  motives  with  me  to  be  in 
favor,  not  of  a  rejection,  but  only  of  a  suspen- 
sion, of  a  delay.  But  even,  as  a  matter  of 
opinion,  it  is  diflScult  to  say,  which  mode  ot 
proceeding  in  this  House,  will  best  accord  with 
the  general  sentiments  of  the  peoj)le.  So  far 
03  relates  to  the  petitions  before  us,  the  number 
of  signatures  against  the  treaty,  exceeds,  at  the 
moment  I  am  speaking,  the  number  of  those  in 
favor  of  the  treaty.  Amongst  the  last,  some 
have  come  from  one  part  of  the  Union,  where, 
it  seems,  both  from  the  expressions  In  the  peti- 
tion itself,  and  from  the  proceedings  there,  that 
a  great  inducement  in  the  petitioners  to  sign 
was  a  wish  to  carry  the  treaty  with  Spain  into 
etiect,  as  they  appear  to  suppose  that  its  fate  de- 
pends upon  that  of  the  British  Treaty.  How 
they  would  act  upon  the  British  treaty  alone, 
and  unconnected  with  the  other,  I  do  not 
know,  nor  have  I  any  evidence  which  enables  me 
to  form  an  opinion  thereon.  All  I  know  is,  that 
until  the  Spanish  treaty  was  made,  they  were 
perfectly  silent  on  the  subject  of  theothertreaty, 
and  never  expressed  an  opinion  upon  it  alone." 

True  it  is,  that  an  alarm,  which  has  produce<l 
a  combination,  has  lately  taken  ])lace  amongst 
the  merchants  of  this  and  some  other  seaj>orts. 
AVhat  effect  it  will  have,  and  how  successful 
they  will  eventually  be,  in  spreading  this  alann 
amongst  the  people  at  large,  I  cannot  tell ;  but 
there  are  circumstances  accompanying  their  pe- 
tition, -which,  in  my  opinion,  much  dimini^^h 
the  weight  they  otherwise  might  have  had. 
They  have  undoubtedly  a  right  to  ])etition 
upon  every  public  measure  where  they  think 
themselves  interested,  and  their  petitions  d^ 
serve  equal  regard  with  those  of  their  fellow- 
citizens  throughout  the  United  States.  But,  on 
this  occasion,  in  order  to  create  an  alarm,  in 
order  to  induce  the  people  to  join  them,  in 
order  to  force  the  House  to  pass  the  laws  rela- 
tive to  the  treaty,  they  have  formed  a  danger- 
ous combination,  and  affected  to  cease  insuring 
vessels,  purchasing  produce,  and  transacting  any 
business.  A  gentleman  from  New  York,  Mr. 
Williams,  has  been  so  much  alarmed  himself^ 
that  he  has  predicted  a  fall  in  the  price  of  every 
kind  of  produce,  and  seems  Indeed  to  liave 
supposed  that  the  clamors  of  a  few  individuals 
here,  Avould  either  put  an  end  to,  or  satisfy  the 
wants  of  those  nations,  which  dei)end  on  us  for 
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supplies  of  provisions.  Yet,  it  has  so  happened, 
aod  it  is  a  complete  proof  that  the  whole  is 
only  an  alarm,  that  whilst  we  have  heen  de- 
bating, the  price  of  flour,  which  was  of  very 
dull  skLe  two  weeks  ago,  has  risen  in  equal  pro- 
portion with  the  supposed  fears  of  the  purcha- 
sers. I  cannot  help  considering  the  cry  of  war, 
the  threats  of  a  dissolution  of  government,  and 
the  present  alarm,  as  designed  for  the  same 
purpose,  that  of  making  an  impression  6n  the 
fears  of  this  House.  It  was  through  the  fear 
of  being  involved  in  a  war,  that  the  negotiation 
with  Great  Britain  originated ;  under  the  im- 
pression of  fear,  the  treaty  has  been  negotiated 
and  signed ;  a  fear  of  the  same  danger,  that  of 
war,  has  promoted  its  ratification ;  and  now, 
every  imaginary  mischief,  which  can  alarm  our 
fears,  is  conjured  up,  in  order  to  deprive  us  of 
that  discretion,  which  this  House  thinks  they 
have  a  right  to  exercise,  and  in  order  to  force 
OS  to  carry  the  treaty  into  effect. 
If  tlie  people  of  the  United  States  wish  this 


House  to  carry  the  treaty  into  effect  imme- 
diately, and  notwithstanding  the  continued  ag- 
gressions of  the  British,  if  their  will  was  fairly 
and  fully  expressed,  I  would  immediately  ao 
quiesce ;  but  since  an  appeal  has  been  made  to 
them,  it  is  reasonable  to  suspend  a  decision 
until  their  sentiments  are  known.  Till  then  I 
must  follow  my  own  judgment ;  and  as  I  can- 
not see  that  any  possible  evils  will  follow  a  de- 
lay, I  shall  vote  against  the  resolution  before 
the  committee,  in  order  to  make  room,  either 
for  that  proposed  by  my  colleague,  Mr.  Maclay, 
or  for  any  other,  expressed  in  any  manner 
whatever,  provided  it  embraces  the  object  I 
have  in  view,  to  wit,  the  suspension  of  tlie 
final  vote— a  postponement  oi  the  laws  neces- 
sary to  carry  the  treaty  into  effect,  until  satis- 
factory assurances  are  obtained,  that  Great 
Britain  means,  in  future,  to  show  us  that  friendly 
disposition,  which  it  is  my  earnest  wish  may 
at  all  times  be  cultivated  by  America  towards 
all  other  nations. 


JAMES  HILLHOUSE. 

The  Kev.  James  Hillhonse,  the  first  of  the  family  who  emigrated  to  America,  was  i 
native  of  Londonderry,  Ireland,  where  he  was  born  in  1687.  He  was  educated  at  the  Univemtj 
of  Glasgow.  On  the  decease  of  his  father  and  the  descent  of  the  family  estate  to  his  eldest 
brother,  he  sailed  for  New  England,  arriving  there  some  time  previous  to  1720.  Two  years  after 
he  was  installed  the  first  pastor  of  the  second  church  in  New  London,  Connecticut  He  is 
spoken  of  as  **  a  great  proficient  in  human  and  divine  learning,  of  a  tnie  magnanimity,  beariog 
all  the  troubles  of  life  with  a  patient  resignation  to  the  will  of  God."  After  spending  manj 
years  in  great  usefulness,  "declaring  his  dependence  on  the  veracity  of  Christ's  promises,  that 
he  had  experienced,  and  commending  his  soul  to  God,  he  fell  asleep  "  on  the  fifteenth  of  Decem- 
ber, 1740. 

This  eminent  divine,  a  short  time  after  his  installation,  married  Mary  Fitch,  one  of  his 
parishioners,  and  was  blessed  with  two  sons,  William  and  James  Abraham.*  William,  the 
eldest,  was  born  in  1728,  and  became  noted  in  the  public  service  of  his  native  State.  During 
the  war  of  the  Revolution,  he  served  as  a  major  in  the  second  regiment  of  horse  raised  by  Con- 
necticut., was  a  member  of  the  State  Council  and  Legislature,  for  many  years  was  a  judge  of  f'H 
county  court,  and  held  other  offices  of  trust  and  honor. 

His  son  James,  tlie  subject  of  the  present  sketch,  was  bom  at  Montville,  in  New  London 
county,  on  the  twenty -first  of  October,  1764.  When  quite  a  youth  he  was  adopted  by  his  uncle, 
James  Abraham  Hillhouse,  and  removed  to  New  Haven,  where  he  received  his  education.  In 
1773,  after  leaving  college,  he  entered  the  office  of  his  unde  and  commenced  the  stndy  of  the 
law.  Two  years  afterward  this  uncle  died,  and  young  Hillhouse  succeeded,  in  a  great  measore, 
to  his  extensive  business.  Respecting  this  period  of  his  life,  little  is  known.  Abont  this  time 
he  manifested  an  ardent  desire  to  enter  the  service  of  his  country  as  a  soldier,  and  "  was  pre- 
vented from  accompanying  Arnold  in  his  memorable  expedition  to  Quebec,  only  by  the  absolute 
interdict  of  those  friends  whose  will  he  was  bound  to  respect." 

In  the  early  part  of  July,  1779,  the  town  of  New  Haven  was  invaded  by  the  British  under 
General  Tryon.  When  the  information  that  the  enemy  was  landing  at  West  Haven  reached 
the  town,  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants  fled  to  the  neighboring  hills.  Some  remained,  hop- 
ing to  escape  any  molestation  by  staying  quietly  in  their  houses,  while  a  large  number  prepared 
themselves  to  meet  the  enemy  and  harass  them  as  much  as  possible.  Mr.  Hillhc^use  was  among 
the  latter.    He  commanded  a  small  company  of  young  men,  some  of  whom  were  students  of 

*  James  A.  Hillhouse  wu  born  on  the  12th  of  May,  1730.  lie  was  edacated  at  Tale  College,  where  he  gradoated  !■ 
1749.  He  was  Bor>n  after  clioren  to  the  offlco  of  a  tutor  in  that  institution,  and  held  that  position  for  six  yean,  with  the 
highest  approbation  and  esteem.  Here  he  became  an  intimate  associate  of  the  celebrated  £sra  Stiles.  He  settled  la 
New  Haven,  and  ai>pf  ared  at  the  bar  *"  where  his  powers  of  reasoning  and  eloquence  excited  general  admiration.  In  ITKi 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Conncil  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  and  in  this  department  was  eminent  for  his  abUitios 
and  integrity.  Anxious  for  the  liberties  of  his  country,  ho  firmly  opposed,  in  the  spirit  of  tme  patriotism,  ministerial  ty- 
ranny on  the  one  hand,  and  lawless  anarchy  on  the  other.  His  Christian  life  and  conversation  were  truly  exemplary,  and 
he  was  adorned  with  the  irraces  of  meekness,  charity  and  humility.^  He  died  on  the  third  of  October,  1775:  his  wifo  sar> 
rived  him  and  died  in  July,  1S23.— //MmM*  Lift  of  Etra  StiUt :  Connecticut  Historical  OolUctiont :  Oaultiwf  ffislorf 
qfHiStc  London, 
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)  College,  and  marched  oat  to  oppose  the  enemy.  They  met  the  advanced  guards  of  the 
ish  on  the  parade,  near  the  church  in  West  Haven,  fired  upon  them  and  forced  a  retreat  tc 
main  hody ;  but  owing  to  superior  numbers,  the  little  band  was  soon  after  compelled  tc 
»  the  field.  That  Mr.  Hillhouse^s  services  at  this  critical  period  were  of  great  importance, 
lot  be  denied.  "  It  is  not  too  much  to  saj,"  writes  Doctor  Bacon,  "  that  it  was  owing  in 
mall  measure  to  his  sagacity  in  planning  and  intrepidity  in  executing  those  hasty  and  im 
M;t  measures  of  defence  which  alone  were  practicable,  that  New  Haven  was  saved  from 
3ames." 

It  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  he  was  elected  by  his  townsmen  to  the  Legislature  of  Oon- 
icut,  and  continued  in  the  service  of  the  State,  either  as  a  representative  or  in  the  couttcil 
Jeven  years.  During  the  same  period,  he  was  three  times  chosen  to  the  Continental  Con- 
3,  but  always  declined  serving  in  that  capacity.  In  1782,  he  was  appointed  treasurer  of 
(  College,  and  held  the  office  until  the  day  of  his  death. 

)n  the  twenty-fourth  of  October,  1791,  he  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
United  States,  as  a  member  from  his  native  State,  and  two  days  after,  was  appointed  with 
Bondinot,  Mr.  Giles,  Mr.  Gerry,  and  others,  on  a  Committee  of  Elections.  His  first  remarks 
ongress  appear  in  the  debate  upon  the  Ratio  of  Rqyresentatian,  In  1794,  he  was  transfer- 
to  the  Senate,  and  remained  there  until  1810.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  all  the  important 
ites,  acquiring  a  sterling  reputation  for  diligence,  influence,  and  usefulness.  Wherever  he 
a  duty  to  perform,  he  was  always  ready  and  foremost. 

lis  resolution  submitted  to  the  Senate  on  the  twelfth  day  of  April,  1808,  proposing  certain 
ndments  to  the  Federal  Constitution,  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  choosing  members  of  Congress 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  was  one  of  the  most  noted  measures  of  his  senatorial  ca- 
.  He  proposed  a  lower  House  of  Congress  chosen  annually  by  the  people ;  a  Senate,  the 
ibers  of  which  should  be  elected  once  in  three  years ;  and  a  President  with  much  less  power 
I  at  present  is  given  to  that  officer,  who  should  be  annually  selected  from  among  the  Senators 
ot.  These  propositions  he  supported  in  an  able  and  extended  speech.  The  measure  excited 
tiderabie  observation  at  the  time,  and  has  been  the  subject  of  a  great  variety  of  opinions  among 
y  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  America.  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  answer  to  a  letter 
I  Mr.  Hillhouse  written  in  the  spring  of  1880,  thus  speaks  of  the  subject: — '*I  read  your 
ch,  when  first  published,  with  great  pleasure  and  attention,  but  was  not  then  a  convert  to 
er  of  the  amendments  it  suggested.  In  truth  there  is  something  so  captivating  in  the  idea  of 
ief  executive  magistrate  who  is  the  choice  of  a  whole  people,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult 
ithdraw  the  judgment  from  its  infiuence.  The  advantages  which  ought  to  result  from  it  are 
lifest  They  strike  the  mind  at  once,  and  we  are  unwilling  to  believe  that  they  can  be  de- 
ad, or  that  the  operation  of  choosing  can  be  attended  with  evils  which  more  than  counterbal- 
)  the  actual  good  resulting  from  the  choice.  It  is  humiliating,  too,  to  admit  that  we  must 
:  in  any  degree  to  chance  for  that  decision  which  ought  to  be  made  by  the  judgment.  These 
ng,  and  apparently  rational  convictions  can  be  shaken  only  by  long  observation  and  painful 
erience.  Mine  are,  I  confess,  very  much  shaken,  and  my  viewff  of  this  subject  have  changed 
)od  deal  since  1808.  I  consider  it,  however,  rather  as  an  affair  of  carious  speculation,  than 
•robable  fact  Tour  plan  comes  in  confiict  with  so  many  opposing  interests  and  deep-rooted 
indices,  that  I  should  despair  of  its  success  were  its  utility  still  more  apparent  than  it  is: — ^All 
Be  who  are  candidates  for  the  Presidency,  either  immediately  or  remotely,  and  they  are  more 
aerous  than  is  imagined,  and  are  the  most  powerful  members  of  the  community,  will  be  op- 
ed  to  it.  The  body  of  the  people  will  also  most  probably  be  in  opposition ;  for  it  will  be  diffi- 
t  to  persuade  them  that  any  mode  of  choice  can  be  preferable  to  election,  mediate  or  immedi- 
,  by  themselves.  The  ardent  politicians  of  the  country,  not  yet  moderated  by  experience,  will 
isider  it  as  an  imputation  on  the  great  republican  principle,  that  the  people  are  capable  of  gov- 
ing  themselves,  if  any  other  mode  of  appointing  a  chief  magistrate  be  substituted  for  that 
ich  depends  on  their  agency.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  we  must  proceed  with  our  present 
tern  till  its  evils  become  still  more  obvious ;  perhaps,  indeed,  till  the  experiment  shall  become 
[)racticable,  before  we  shall  be  willing  to  change  it 
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''My  own  private  mind  has  been  slowly  and  relactantly  advancing  to  the  belief  that  the  pres- 
ent mode  of  choosing  the  chief  magistrate  threatens  the  most  serioas  danger  to  the  public  happi- 
ness. The  passions  of  men  are  inflamed  to  so  fearful  an  extent,  large  masses  are  so  embittered 
against  each  other,  that  I  dread  the  consequences.  The  election  agitates  every  section  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  ferment  is  never  to  subside.  Scarcely  is  a  President  elected,  before  tbs 
machinations  respecting  a  successor  commence.  Every  political  question  is  aflfect«d  by  it  All 
those  who  are  in  office,  all  those  who  want  office,  are  put  in  motion.  The  angriest,  I  might  say 
the  worst  i)as8ions,  are  roused  and  put  into  full  activity.  Vast  masses,  united  closely,  move  in 
opposite  directions,  animated  with  the  most  hostile  feelings  towards  each  other.  What  is  to  be 
the  effect  of  all  tliis?  Age  is,  perhaps,  unreasonably  timid.  Certain  it  is  that  I  now  dread  con- 
sequences which  I  once  tliought  imaginary.  I  feel  disposed  to  take  refuge  under  some  less  turbu- 
lent and  less  dangerous  mode  of  choosing  the  chief  magistrate,  and  my  mind  suggests  none  ]e» 
objectionable  tlian  that  you  have  proposed." 

William  H.  Crawford,  the  distinguished  statesman  and  jurist,  viewed  the  plan  with  favor  and 
lent  to  it  his  support;  as  will  be  observed  in  the  accompanying  extract  of  a  letter  from  him  to 
Mr.  Hillhouse: — ^*I  recollect  distmctly  the  proposition  of  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  which 
3'ou  submitted  to  the  Senate  twenty-two  years  ago,  and  whici^  I  then  seconded.  At  that  time  I 
had  nut  made  up  my  mind  definitely  upon  the  principle  of  the  amendment.  Reflection  and  ex- 
perience have  convinced  mo  that  the  amendment  is  correct.  I  am  now  entirely  convinced  that 
great  talents  are  not  necessary  for  the  chief  magistracy  of  this  nation.  A  moderate  share  of 
talents,  with  integrity  of  character  and  conduct,  is  all  that  is  necessary.  Under  the  principle  of 
your  amendment  I  think  there  is  little  probability  that  a  President  would  be  elected,  weaker 

than  Col. ,  or  with  less  practical  common  sense  than  Mr. .    But  I  am  not  certain 

that  the  nation  is  prepared  for  such  an  amendment.  There  is  something  fascinating  in  the  idea 
of  selecting  the  best  talents  in  the  nation  for  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  Union.  The  view  which 
ought  to  decide  in  favor  of  the  principle  of  your  amendment  is  seldom  token.  The  true  view  is 
this:  elective  chief  magistrates  are  not,  and  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  the  best  men  in 
the  nation ;  while  such  elections  never  fail  to  produce  mischief  to  the  nation.  The  evils  of  such 
elections  have  generally  induced  civilized  nations  to  submit  to  hereditary  monarchy.  Xow  the 
evil  which  is  incident  to  this  form  of  government-,  is  that  of  having  the  oldest  son  of  the  monarch 
for  ruler,  whether  he  is  a  fool,  a  rascal,  or  a  madman.  I  tliink  no  man  who  will  reflect  coolly 
ui)on  the  subject,  but  would  prefer  a  President  chosen  by  lot  out  of  the  Senate,  to  running  the 
risk  of  liaving  a  fool,  a  rascal  or  a  madman,  in  the  oldest  son  of  the  wisest  and  most  benevolent 
sovereign  that  ever  lived.  When  the  amendment  is  considered  in  this  point  of  view,  I  think  it 
will  And  favor,  especially  when  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  election  of  a  President  in  this  man- 
ner will  be  productive  of  as  little  turmoil  and  agitation  as  the  accession  of  the  son  to  the  father  in 
hereditary  monarchies.  The  more  I  reflect  upon  the  subject,  the  more  I  am  in  favor  of  yoor 
amendment."  Added  to  the  respectful  consideration  of  Mr.  Marshall  and  Mr.  Crawford,  ICr. 
llillhouse's  propositions  received  the  attention  of  Mr.  Madison  and  the  approbation  of  Chancellor 
Kent.* 

In  1810  Mr.  Ilillhouse  having  been  appointed  by  the  Connecticut  Legislature  commissioiier 
of  the  Si'hool  Fund,  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Senate,  and  returned  to  New  Haven«  By  his  skiDi 
industry,  perseverance  and  fidelity  he  raised  the  tiiud  out  of  an  entangled  and  embarrassed  ood- 
dition,  and  on  retiring  fh>m  the  office  in  1825,  left  it  increased  twofold.  Ilia  eflfbrta  in  behalf  ot 
Yale  College  were  continual  and  untiring.  Through  his  influence  a  grant  was  made  to  that  in- 
stitution, by  the  State  legislature,  ^^at  a  time  when  perhaps  nothing  else  could  have  saved  it  from 
totiU  ruin,"  and  thus  the  once  ^  humble  and  feeble  institution"  has  been  placed  in  the  honorable 
and  ])roniiuent  position  which  it  now  occupies  among  the  literary  and  educational  inatitntioDS  d 
the  world. 

Nor  were  his  energies  devoted  entirely  to  the  interests  of  his  adopted  town.  In  the  great  work 

•  S^  the  p«p«r  rvttd  hj  Junee  II.  lUfmond  before  the  New  York  instoiieal  Society,  Mfty,  IMS ;— «n  Propettd 
m*Htttolk4  OmMUmiiom  </M«  UniUd  Slatt^  9cith  original  umpubiitK^  Letters /r&m  DitiUngmUk^d 
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of  internal  improvement  he  embarked  with  vigor  and  enthusiasm.  For  six  years  after  his  resig- 
nation of  his  office  as  commissioner  of  the  school  fund,  he  was  engaged  in  the  construction  of  , 
the  Farraington  and  Hampshire  Canal,  and  only  relinquished  his  charge  a  few  months  previous 
to  his  death.  Those  few  months  were  spent  in  revising  his  private  papers,  arranging  his  corre- 
spondence, and  the  usual  duties  of  his  office  in  connection  with  Yale  College.  lie  died  of 
apoplexy,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  December,  1832.  He  had  been  during  the  morning  of  that 
diy  attending  a  meeting  of  the  prudential  committee  of  the  college,  apparently  in  his  usual 
health.  About  noon  he  returned  to  his  house,  and  sat  down,  reading  letters  received  that  morn- 
ing. Without  speaking  to  any  one,  he  rose  from  his  chair  and  entered  his  bed- room.  As  it  was 
not  his  practice  to  lie  down  during  the  day,  a  member  of  the  family  followed  him  in  a  moment, 
and  found  him  lying  in  the  bed  already  dead.* 
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Mr.  Hillhouse  delivered  the  following  aii^u- 
ment  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
ninth  of  April,  1808,  on  the  following  resolu- 
tion. ^^jRewhedt  that  John  Smith,  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Ohio,  by  his  participation  in  the 
conspiracy  of  Aaron  Burr,  against  the  peace, 
union  and  liberties  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  has  been  guilty  of  conduct  incompatible 
with  his  duty  and  station  as  a  Senator  of  the 
United  States;  and  that  he  be  therefore,  and 
hereby  is,  expelled  from  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States." 

The  cause  before  the  Senate  has  been  so  fully 
heard  and  so  ably  discussed,  that  it  was  my  in- 
tention to  have  given  a  silent  vote,  had  not  the 
^ntleman  from  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Adams, 
declared  in  so  pointed  a  manner,  that  even 
Voting  on  a  resolution  would  sanction  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  which  accompanied  it; 
ft  report  containing  principles  which  1  can  never 
^ction  by  my  vote ;  principles  which  go  to 
discredit  all  our  criminal  tribunals,  and  those 
fnles  of  proceeding  and  of  evidence  which 
govern  th6  decision  of  courts;  rules  which 
^one  can  shield  innocence  and  protect  an 
ftccQsed  individual  against  governmental  pro- 
secution, or  the  overwhelming  power  of  a 
formidable  combination  of  individuals  deter- 
xnined  on  his  4estniction — ^principles  which 
^onld  plant  a  dagger  la  the  bosom  of  civil 
liberty. 

Of  the  many  erroneous  principles  contained 
b  that  report,  there  is  but  one  which  I  shall 
think  it  necessary  particularly  to  notice.  The 
^juestion  says,  "the  report  upon  the  trial  of  a 
« — 

*  New  York  Gazette  of  Juamrj  Ath,  1883.  No  extended 
tecoant  of  Mr.  HillhooBe  has  7«t  been  publiahed.  The  beet 
4eteh  of  hts  life  and  serrlces  was  written  by  Doctor  Leonard 
Won  of  New  Haren,  and  published  in  the  Qoarterlj 
Christian  8peeUtwE»  ot  Joaa,  18881 


criminal  cause  before  the  courts  of  common 
law,  is  nc  t  between  gnilt  and  innocence,  but  be- 
tween guilt  and  the  possibility  of  innocence." 
This  is  a  principle  which  I  can  never  sanction, 
nor  in  the  smallest  degree  countenance  by  my 
vote.  In  every  country  Avliere  civil  liberty  and 
individual  rights  are  regarded,  the  common  law 
rule  is,  that  the  trial  is  between  innocence  and 
guilt ;  and  that  every  person  is  to  be  deemed 
innocent  imtil  his  guilt  is  proved ;  a  rule,  which 
so  long  as  we  shall  preserve  our  liberties,  cannot 
be  abandoned.  Once  admit  that  the  person  ac- 
cused is  to  be  presumed  guilty,  and  to  be  put  to 
prove  the  possibility  of  liis  innocence,  and  the 
same  circumstances  that  would  otherwise  go  to 
establish  innocence,  would  be  converted  into 
proof  of  guilt.  In  the  present  case,  admit  the 
presumption  of  innocence,  and  many  parts  of 
the  conversations  and  conduct  of  the  member 
accusecl,  which  are  now  relied  on  as  a  proof  of 
his  guilt,  may  be  accounted  for,  as  being  ex- 
actly what  an  honest,  unsuspecting  man  would 
have  said  and  done ;  but  upon  the  supposition 
that  he  was  engaged  in  Aaron  Burr's  conspiracy, 
many  presumptions  of  his  guilt  may  be  drawn 
from  them.  This  has  been  the  ground  assumed 
by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  and  on 
this  he  has  built  his  argument.  In  this  way  the 
accused  member  by  doing  what  was  comniend- 
able,  and  what  was  his  duty  as  a  good  citizen 
to  do,  has  furnished  evidence  of  his  guilt. 

As  to  the  two  precedents  referred  to,  and 
which  appear  on  the  journals  of  the  Senate, 
they  are  misapprehended,  and  the  facts  entirely 
misstated  in  the  report  of  the  committee.  In 
one  case  I  was  an  actor  in  the  scene,  being  then 
a  Senator,  and  have  a  perfect  recollection  of 
the  facts,  and  know  the  statement  to  be  wholly 
erroneous.  Referring  to  the  case  of  William 
Blount  the  report  says : 

**  In  all  these  points  the  committee  perceive 
the  admission  of  a  species  of  evidence,  which 
in  courts  of  criminal  jurisdiction  would  be  ex- 
cluded ;  and  in  the  resolution  of  expulsion,  the 
Senate  declared  the  person  \iicwV^«iX^  ^  ^"^^^-l 
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of  a  high  misdemeanor,^  although  no  present- 
ment or  indictment  had  been  found  against  him, 
and  no  prosecution  at  law  was  ever  conmienced 
upon  the  case." 

By  the  journals  of  the  Senate  it  appears  that 
— "On  motion,  Mr.  Martin  and  Mr.  Cocke  of 
the  Senate,  being  sworn,  severaUy  testified,  on 
the  inspection  of  the  letter  said  to  be  written 
by  Mr.  Blount,  that  it  was  his  handwriting, 
thej  being  acquainted  therewith,  and  having 
seen  him  write." 

This  entry  of  the  journal  corresponds  with 
my  recollection  of  the  fact.  This  was  legal 
testimony,  and  the  only  testimony  admitted  on 
the  trial. 

Here  Mr.  Adams  called  for  the  reading  of  that 
part  of  the  journal  which  states  that  Mr. 
Blount  was  requested  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate  to  declare  whether  or  not  he  was  the 
author  of  the  letter.  The  journal  was  read,  and 
was  as  follows,  viz. : 

The  president  requested  of  Mr.  Blount  to 
"  declare  whether  or  not  he  was  the  author  of 
the  letter,  a  copy  of  which  was  communicated 
with  the  message  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  the  3d  instant.  Mr.  Blount 
declined  an  answer." 

Mr.  A.  said  that  this  was  evidence  not  admis- 
sible in  a  court  of  law. 

Mr.  Ilillhouso  proceeded. 

I  sat  in  judgment  on  that  case,  and  know  that 
Mr.  Blount's  declining  to  answer  was  not  con- 
sidered as  evidence.  The  question  was  asked, 
because  Mr.  Blount  might  have  no  objection  to 
answer;  he  might  have  supposed  the  contents 
harmless,  or  have  been  able  to  give  a  satisfac- 
tory explanation  tliereof — he  being  a  member 
of  their  own  body — it  was  not  more  than  civil 
to  give  him  this  opportunity  before  they  pro- 
ceeded to  prove  the  letter  ui)on  him.  It  was 
impossible  the  Senate  should  have  made  the  in- 
quiry for  the  purpose  of  drawing  from  Mr. 
Blount  an  accusation  of  himself;  or  that  they 
should  be  capable  of  converting  his  refusal  to 
answer  into  proof  of  guilt,  in  direct  violation 
of  that  fundamental  principle  of  civil  liberty, 
that  no  man  shall  be  compelled  to  accuse  him- 
self. The  rule  goes  so  far  as  to  protect  even  a 
witness  from  being  obliged  to  answer  any  oues- 
tion  which  may  go  to  criminate  himself,  n  hat 
is  said  respecting  the  comparison  of  his  hand- 
writing, appears  by  the  journal,  not  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  Senate,  or  on  the  trial,  but 
before  the  committee  who  made  the  report,  and 
the  preparatory  arrangements  for  the  trial. 

In  regard  to  the  other  precedent,  the  report 
of  the  committee  goes  on  to  say : 

"  The  event  (the  expulsion  of  William  Blount) 
occurred  in  July,  1797.  About  fifteen  months 
before  that  time,  upon  an  application  from  the 
Lffgislatare  of  Kentucky,  requesting  an  investi- 


gation by  the  Senate  of  a  charge  against  one  of 
the  members  of  that  State  of  peijury,  whicL 
had  been  made  in  several  newspaper  publica- 
tions, but  for  which  no  prosecution  had  beec 
commenced.    The  Senate  did  adopt,  by  a  ma- 
jority of  sixteen  votes  to  eight,  the  report  of  the 
committee,  purporting  that  the  Senate  had  no 
jurisdiction  to  try  the  charge,  and  that  the  me- 
morial of  the  Kentucky  Legislature  should  be 
dismissed.  There  were  indeed  sufficient  reasons 
of  a  different  kind  assigned  in  the  same  report, 
for  not  pursuing  the  investigation  in  that  p8^ 
ticular  case  any  further ;  and  your  committee 
believe,  that  in  the  reasoning  of  that,  some 
principles  were  assumed,  and  some  inferences 
drawn,  which  were  altogether  unnecessary  for 
the  determination  of  that  case,  which  were 
adopted  without  a  fiill  consideration  of  all  tbeir 
consequences,  and  the  inaccuracy  of  which  was 
clearly  proved  by  the  departure  from  them  in 
the  instance  which  was  so  soon  afterwards  to 
take  plaoia.'  It  was  the  first  time  that  a  question 
of  expulsion  had  ever  been  agitated  in  Congress, 
since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.   And 
the  subject  being  thus  entirely  new,  was  con- 
sidered perhaps  too  much  with  reference  to  the 
particular  circumstances  of  the  moment,  and  not 
enough  upon  the  numerous  contingencies  to 
which  the  general  qnestion  might  apply.  Yonr 
committee  stat«  this  opinion  with  some  confi- 
dence, because  of  the  sixteen  Senators,  who  in 
March,  1796,  voted  for  the  report  dismisMng 
the  memorial    of  the   Kentucky  legislalnre; 
eleven  on  the  subsequent  occasion,  in  JoIt, 
1797,  voted  also  for  the  report,  which  concluded 
with  a  resolution  for  the  expulsion  of  Mr. 
Blount.    The  other  five  were  no  longer  present 
in  the  Senate.    Yet  if  the  principles  advanced 
in  the  first  report  had  been  assumed  as  the 
ground  of  proceeding  at  the  latter  period,  the 
Senate  would  have  been  as  impotent  of  juris- 
diction upon  the  ofienco  of  Mr.  Blount,  as  they 
had  supposed  themselves  upon  the  allegations 
against  Mr.  Marshall. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  not  then  of  the  Senate, 
but  feel  for  the  character  of  its  members,  and 
regret  extremely,  that,  in  drawing  this  report, 
it  should  have  been  deemed  necessary  to  men- 
tion the  then  Senate>,  which  was  composed  of 
many  of  the  most  respectable  characters  of  our 
country,  in  a  manner  that  seems  reproachihlf 
and  to  imply  that  the  majority  were  governed 
in  their  votes  by  political  or  party  considera- 
tions. Could  it  be  necessary  to  state,  in  such  a 
pointed  manner,  that,  of  the  sixteen  Senators 
who,  fifteen  months  before,  voted  for  the  dis- 
missal of  tlie  Kentucky  memorial,  eleven  voted 
for  the  expulsion  of  Mr.  Blount^  the  other  t\i 
being  no  longer  present^  both  cases  involving 
the  same  principles.  Was  it  necessary  to 
insinuate  that  that  subject  was  considered  pe^ 
haps  too  much  with  reference  to  the  particultf 
circumstances  of  the  moment?  It  is  still  mora 
unfortunate  that  such  reproachful  insinuations 
should  have  been  made,  seeing,  upon  a  carefol 
examination  in  the  report  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
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iarshall,  it  is  manifest  that  its  principles  are 
ntirely  misapprehended.  That  part  of  the 
eport  reads  thos : 

Mr.  Marshall  is  solicitoas  that  a  full  investi- 
:ation  of  the  subject  should  take  place  in  the 
lenate,  and  urges  the  principle,  that  *^  consent 
akes  away  error/*  as  applying  on  this  occa- 
ion  to  give  the  Senate  jurisdiction.  But,  as 
0  person  appears  to  prosecute,  and  there  is  no 
vidence  adduced  to  the  Senate,  nor  even  a 
pecific  charge,  the  committee  think  any  further 
iquiry  by  the  Senate  would  be  improper.  If 
iere  were  no  objections  of  this  sort,  the  com- 
iitte«  would  still  be  of  opinion  that  the  memo- 
ial  could  not  be  sustained.  They  think  that, 
i  a  ease  of  this  kind,  no  person  can  be  held  to 
nswer  for  an  infamous  crime,  unless  on  a  pre- 
^ntmont  or  an  indictment  of  a  grand  jury ; 
ud  that,  in  aU  such  prosecutions,  the  accused 
nght  to  be  tried  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the 
tat«  and  district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have 
een  committed.  If,  in  the  present  case,  the 
arty  has  been  guilty  in  the  manner  suggested 
o  reason  has  been  alleged  by  the  memorialists 
rhy  he  has  not  long  since  been  tried  in  the 
ttate  and  district  where  he  has  committed  the 
ffence.  Until  he  is  legally  convicted  the  prin- 
iples  of  the  constitution  and  of  the  common 
aw,  concur  in  presuming  that  he  is  innocent ; 
md  the  committee  are  compelled  by  a  sense 
>f  justice  to  declare,  that,  in  their  opinion, 
his  presumption  in  favor  of  Mr.  Marsliall,  is 
lot  diminished  by  recriminating  publications 
irhich  manifest  strong  resentment  against  him. 
ind  they  are  also  of  opinion,  tliat,  as  the  oon- 
ftitution  does  not  give  jurisdiction  to  the  Sen- 
ite,  the  consent  of  the  party  cannot  give  it ; 
ind  that,  therefore,  the  said  memorial  ought  to 
>e  dismissed. 

Mr.  l*resident,  the  principle  laid  down  in  this 
"eport^  as  I  then,  and  now  understand  it,  is, 
hat  tlie  constitution  not  having  given  to  the 
>enate  criminfiil  jurisdiction,  the  consent  of  the 
>arty  could  not  give  it.  That  it  could  not  refer 
0  the  power  of  expulsion  is  manifest,  because 
he  jurisdiction  of  the  Senate  in  cases  of  expul- 
ioa,  is,  by  the  constitution,  express  and  un- 
imited ;  provided,  only,  that  there  be  the  con- 
!urrenc«  of  two-thirds.  When  the  report  says 
'the  constitution  does  not  give  jurisdiction  to 
he  Senate,  the  consent  of  the  party  cannot 
;ive  it,"  it  must  be  understood  to  be  an  answer 
o  Mr.  MarshalPs  application  for  a  trial  to  vin- 
licate  his  character.  The  Senate  not  finding 
ny  occasion  to  pursue  the  inquiry  for  the  pur- 
K)se  of  exercising  their  censorial  power  of 
xpulsion,  assumed  the  principle,  and  in  my 
•pinion  correctly,  that,  to  establish  the  princi- 
ple of  innocence  or  guilt  for  any  other  purpose 
hey  have  no  jurisdiction ;  the  consent  of  the 
tarty  could  not  give  jurisdiction.  To  assume 
ach  jurisdiction,  would  be  to  convert  the  Sen- 
te  into  a  criminal  tribunal,  which,  by  the  con- 
titution,  is  reserved  to  the  common  law  courts, 
nd  an  impartial  jury  of  the  State  and  district. 
?he  reason  for  distinguishing  the  power  of  ex- 


pulsion from  the  exercise  of  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion, will  be  sufficiently  manifest  from  a 
reference  to  the  memorial  and  report,  from 
which  it  will  further  appear,  that  charge  was 
grounded  on  what  had  taken  place  in  the  courts 
of  appeals  of  Kentucky,  eighteen  months  pre- 
vious to  Mr.  Marshall's  having  been  appointed 
a  Senator,  and  had  been  the  subject  of  news- 
paper discussion,  and  was  fully  known  to  the 
legislature,  when  the  appointment  was  made. 
In  the  present  case,  suppose  the  Senate  had 
been  satisfied  that  no  inquiry  was  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  exercising  their  censorial 
power  of  expulsion,  and  Mr.  Smith  had  re- 
quested the  Senate  to  institute  an  inquiry  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  him  an  opportunity  of 
vindicating  his  innocence,  would  not  the  Sen- 
ate give  him  the  same  answer  as  was  given  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Marshall  ?  "  No  person  can  be 
held  to  answer  for  an  infamous  crime,  unless 
on  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a  grand 
jury,"  &c. ;  **  that  as  the  constitution  does  not 
give  jurisdiction  to  the  Senate,  the  consent  of 
the  party  cannot  give  it."  That  the  Senate 
have  no  power,  by  the  constitution,  to  trans- 
form themselves  into  a  court  of  criminal  juris- 
diction to  try  any  offence  whatever,  but  a 
right,  only,  to  inquire  into  such  facts  as  may 
be  necessary  to  enable  them  to  exercise  the 
power  of  expulsion.  That  the  constitutional 
authority  of  the  Senate  to  expel  a  member  is 
not  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court  instituted  for  the 
trial  and  punishment  of  crimes,  but  a  political 
power,  to  be  exercised  only  when  necessary  for 
preserving  the  purity  of  this  branch  of  the  leg- 
islature, is  evident  from  the  consideration  that 
it  does  not  exempt  a  person  from  the  liability  to 
be  tried  and  punished  by  the  criminal  tribunals 
of  the  country.  The  use  that  is  attempted  to 
be  made  of  this  precedent,  shows  in  a  strong 
point  of  light  the  impropriety  and  impolicy  of 
attempting  to  settle  abstract  questions,  or  to 
detail  reasons  not  necessary  for  coming  to  a 
proper  result  in  the  case  before  us,  being  liable 
to  be  misunderstood  or  misstated. 

I  do  most  fully  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  that  the  Senate,  for  the 
purpose  of  exercising  their  censorial  power  of 
expulsion,  have  cognizance  of  the  case  before 
ufl.  That  for  that  purpose,  they  have  cogni- 
zance of  all  crimes  and  offences,  and  are  not 
bound  to  wait  for  tlie  proceedings  of  the  courts 
of  common  law.  I  further  admit,  that  the 
same  degree  of  evidence  is  not  necessary  to 
justify  an  expulsion  of  a  member,  as  to  convict 
him  before  a  court  and  jury.  For  example,  on 
a  charge  of  treason,  two  witnesses  are  neces- 
sary to  a  conviction.  On  such  a  charge,  I 
should  not  hesitate  to  expel  a  member  on  the 
testimony  of  a  single  witness  of  irreproachable 
character.  What  I  insist  on  is,  that  the  evi- 
dence admitted  must  be  legal  evidence,  and 
such  as  would  be  admissible  in  a  court  of  law ; 
not  ex  parte  deposition,  hearsay  evidence,  or 
surmises  founded  on  mere  conjecture  or  sus- 
picion. 
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Were  I^  in  deciding  this  case,  to  be  governed 
by  political  or  party  considerations,  I  shonld 
Incline  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  resolution  on 
your  table.  But,  when  we  reflect,  that  agree- 
ing to  the  resolution  is  to  disrobe  a  Senator  of 
his  honor,  to  doom  a  follow-citizen,  an  amia- 
ble family,  and  an  innocent  posterity,  to  per- 
petual infamy  and  disgrace,  party  or  political 
considerations  ought  not,  cannot  influence  the 
decision.  Impartial  justice  and  the  testimony, 
alone,  must  govern,  and,  I  flatter  myself,  will 
govern  every  member  of  the  Senate  in  the  vote 
he  is  about  to  give. 

Elias  Glover,  having  volunteered  in  giving 
bis  deposition,  when  no  accusation  existed, 
was  to  be  considered  rather  an  accuser  than  a 
witness.  An  ex  parte  deposition,  taken  under 
such  circumstances,  could  not  by  me  be  consid- 
ered as  evidence  on  a  question  of  expulsion, 
had  not  the  accused  member  and  his  counsel 
agreed  to  its  admission,  by  which  I  was  bound 
to  consider  it  as  evidence.  And  in  my  mind  it 
is  so  material,  that  if  the  force  of  it  had  been 
destroyed  by  counter  testimony,  I  must  have 
voted  fur  the  resolution  before  us.  But  I  have 
listened  with  pleasure,  for  it  always  gives  me 
pleasure  when  a  person  accused  can  prove  his 
innocence,  to  the  evidence  atlduced,  which  has 
completely  done  away  the  force  of  Glover's 
deposition.  The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
adiuits,  and  every  member  who  has  spoken 
seems  to  agree,  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed 
upon  it ;  I  shall  therefore  lay  that  out  of  the 
case ;  as  also  the  other  reference  attempting  a 
direct  proof  of  a  participation  in  Aaron  Burr's 
conspiracy ;  as  in  this  also  I  fully  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  that  it  amounts 
to  verv  little.  It  is  the  conduct  and  confessions 
of  Mr.  Smith,  by  Avhich  his  guilt  is  endeavored 
to  be  established ;  and  when  such  talents  and 
eloijuence  as  are  possessed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  are  brought  to  bear  upon, 
and  urged  with  so  much  energy  and  force  against 
an  individual  accused  of  being  concerned  in 
plots  and  conspiracies  against  the  government 
of  his  country,  charges  peculiarly  calculated  to 
excite  jealousy  and  suspicion,  innocence  itself 
could  hardly  expect  to  escape.  After  hearing 
his  able  and  eloquent  argument,  I  was  much 
gratified  by  the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia,  Mr.  Giles,  to  postpone.  I  wished  for 
one  night  to  consider  the  subject;  I  was  not 
then  prepared  to  make  a  reply. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  relied 
on  the  conversations,  confessions,  and  conduct 
of  Mr.  Smith  to  prove  his  guilt,  but  he  does 
not  take  the  whole  conversations  and  confes- 
sions together ;  and  it  is  a  rule  of  law,  always 
admitted,  and  never  to  be  departed  from,  that 
when  the  confession  of  the  party  is  taken,  the 
whole  must  be  taken  together ;  and  not  to  make 
out  proof  of  guilt  by  selecting  difterent  detached 
parts,  leaving  out  other  parts  that  go  to  explain 
what  otherwise  might  appear  criminal.  A 
strict  adherence  to  this  rule  will  leave  little  of 
evidence  or  even  ground  of  suspicion  of  guilt 


in  this  case.  If  all  Mr.  Smith's  conversation! 
and  confessions  are  taken  together,  there  can 
remain  little  doubt  of  his  innocence. 

The  first  circumstance  in  Mr.   Smith's  cod- 
duct  which  is  laid  hold  on,  and  on  which  the 
gentleman  of  Massachusetts  has  built  his  argu* 
ment  to  establish  his  guilt,  is,  that  Mr.  Smith 
has  confessed  that  in  September,  1806,  he  gave 
Aaron  Burr  a  hospitable  reception  under  his 
roof,  for  four  or  five  days ;  that  he  afterwards 
saw  him  again  in  Cincinnati  and  Kentucky. 
What  was  there  suspicious  in  all  this?    Who 
was  Aaron  Burr?    And  what  was  the  situation 
of  Mr.  Smith  in  relation  to  him,  that  extending 
to  him  the  rights  of  hospitality  shonld  excite 
suspicion,   and  fix  the  imputation  of  crime? 
Aaron  Burr  was  a  man  who  had  stood  high  in 
the  confidence  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
— a  man  who  had  been  associated  with  the 
present  chief  magistrate,  and  had  received  an 
equal  number  of  votes  of  the  electors  for  Presi- 
dent— a  man  who  had  been  by  the  voice  of  his 
country  placed  in  the  second   office   in  the 
nation — a  man  who  for  four  years  filled  the 
chair  you  now  occupy,  and  presided  over  this 
Senate  with  impartiality  and  dignity ;  and  in  a 
manner  to   command   universal    approbation. 
So  great  was  the  ascendency  which  he  had  ac- 
quired in  this  body,  that  towards  the  close  of 
his  term  of  service  a  bill  was  passed  cranting 
him  for  life  the  privilege  of  sending  and  receiv- 
ing letters  and  packets  through  the  mail  free 
of  postage,  a  privilege  which  had  never  been 
extended  to  any  but  a  President  of  the  United 
States  and  Mrs.  Washington.    So  great  was  the 
confidence  of  the  majority  of   the  Senate  in 
Aaron  Burr,  as  to  produce  an  unnsnal  zeal,  no 
doubt  a  laudable  zeal,  for  passing  the  bill.    It 
was  pressed  in  an  unusual  manner;  and  we 
were  called  to  a  decision  when  he  was  himself 
in  the  chair ;  he  who  could  almost  look  down 
opposition.     Under  such  circumstances  it  waa 
painful  to  oppose  the  bill ;  and  nothing  bnt  a 
strong  sense  of  duty  could  have  impelled  anj 
one  to  make  opposition.    The  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  journal  will  show  how  great  a  portion  of 
the  Senate,  of  which  number  was  Mr.  Smith, 
had  so  high  a  confidence  in  Mr.  Burr.    At  tLat 
time,  I  had  no  more  suspicion  than  the  mtyority 
of  Colonel  Burr's  having  any  treasonable  de- 
signs ;  tliough,  in  opposition  to  the  bill,  I  ^^^ 
state  it  as  a  possible  case,  that  a  Vice  President, 
ambitious  of  rising  to  the  first  office  in  the 
nation,  and  meeting  with  disappointment,  might    . 
become  disaflTected  and  engaged  in  treasonable 
plots  to  overturn  the  government,  and  avail 
him  of  his  privilege  and  the  mail  to  circulate 
his  treason  into  every  comer  of  the  Union. 
The  bill  was  arrested  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 
The  Senate  also  adopted  the  following: 
Resolved,  unanimously.  That  the  thanks  of 
the  Senate  be  presented  to  Aaron  Burr,  in  tes- 
timony of  the  impartiality,  dignity,  and  ability 
with  which  he  has  presided  over  their  delibera- 
tions ;   and  of  their  entire  approbation  of  h*u 
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eondact,  in  the  disoharge  of  the  ardaons  and 
important  dntlea  assigned  him  as  President  of 
the  Senate." 

I  was  happj  on  this  occasion  to  nnite  in 
what  I  considered  a  jost  trihate  of  applause  for 
his  condnct  as  President  of  the  Senate. 

This  was  the  dose  of  Aaron  Burros  political 
career ;  this  was  the  last  public  office  he  sus- 
tained in  the  nation,  and  from  that  time,  till 
Mr.  Smith  received  the  pencilled  note  asking 
for  the  hospitality  of  his  house  for  a  few  days ;  it 
was  not  publicly  known  that  he  had  done  any 
thing  ta  take  off  the  impression  which  his  offi- 
cial conduct  as  Vice  President,  and  those  public 
acts  of  the  Senate,  had  made.  Under  these 
circumstances,  and  conadering  the  intimacy 
and  friendship,  which  had  been  contracted 
while  they  had  been  associated  in  the  same 
political  body,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
what  could  Mr.  Smith  do?  What  did  his  early 
impressions,  all  the  habits  of  his  life,  and  the 
honorable  feeling  and  sentiments  of  a  gentle- 
man imperiously  demand  of  hhn  to  do  if  The 
answer  will  be  anticipated;  he  could  do  no 
otherwise  than  extend  to  him  the  rights  of 
hospitality,  receive  and  treat  him  as  a  gentle- 
man. Had  he  been  an  entire  stranger  he  could 
not  have  done  otherwise,  without  being  con- 
sidered as  having  disgraced  his  native  state,  for 
he  was  bom  in  Virginia,  so  famed  for  hospi- 
tality, not*  only  to  friends,  but  to  strangers. 
Had  Mr.  Smith  done  otherwise  than  he  did, 
would  he  not  have  been  disowned  as  unworthy 
to  be  called  a  Virginian  ?  litis  act  of  hospi- 
tality and  politeness  is  now  considered  as  a 
crime,  which  is  to  fix  indelible  disgrace  on  Mr. 
Smith  and  his  family. 

The  next  thing  relied  on  is,  that  Mr.  Smith 
being  informed  of  the  project  and  schemes  of 
Mr.  Burr,  concealed  them.  The  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  has  told  us  that  if  Mr. 
Smith  had  come  forward  and  testified  before 
the  grand  jury  of  Kentucky,  Burr  would  have 
been  convicted,  and  his  treasonable  plot,  which 
has  done  so  much  mischief  arrested.  The  dis- 
closure which  Mr.  Smith  states  to  have  been 
made  to  him,  and  there  is  no  proof  on  the  subject 
but  what  comes  from  himself,  is  as  follows, 
viz :  OoL  Burr  said  to  him,  **  Mr.  Smith,  my 
object  in  a  few  months  will  be  disclosed ;  you 
wUl  not  find  it  dishonorable  or  inimical  to  this 
government.  I  feel  superior  to  the  mean  arti- 
fices which  are  ascribed  to  me ;  calunmiators  I 
do  not  notice,  for  as  fast  as  you  will  put  one 
down,  another  will  rise  up.  This  much  I  will 
«^entnre  to  tell  you;  if  there  should  be  war 
between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  I  shall 
head  a  corps  of  volunteers,  and  be  the  first  to 
march  into  the  Mexican  provinces;  if  peace 
should  be  preserved,  which  I  do  not  expect,  I 
shall  settle  my  Washita  lands,  and  make  society 
as  pleasant  about  me  as  possible.''  Now  I  ask, 
Mr.  President,  was  there  any  thing  criminal, 
was  there  any  thing  unlawful  in  all  this  ?  Was 
there  any  thing  to  excite  suspicion  that  Aaron 
Burr  was  engaged  in  a  treasonable  plot  to  sever 


the  Union,  or  invade  the  territory  of  a  friendly 
power,  in  amity  with  the  United  States  ?  Was 
it  not,  on  the  contrary,  expressly  said  not  to  be 
dishonorable  or  inimical  to  the  government? 
Was  there  any  reason  to  suppose  our  govern 
ment  would  not,  in  the  event  of  war  with 
Spain,  accept  the  services  of  a  corps  of  volun- 
teers, when  the  policy  seems  to  have  been  tc 
rely  on  volunteers,  and  laws  have  frequently 
passed  calling  for,  and  authorizing  the  employ- 
ment of  such  force?  The  evidence  of  Mr. 
Smith,  had  he  appeared  before  the  grand  jury, 
instead  of  criminating  Colonel  Burr  must  have 
operated  in  his  favor;  for,  to  have  headed  a 
corps  of  volunteers  under  such  circumstances 
would  have  been  laudable.  Has  Mr.  Smith 
ever  manifested  any  unwillingness  to  disclose 
what  he  knew  of  Burr's  project?  On  the  con- 
trary, has  he  not  always  done  it  freely,  when 
there  was  a  fit  occasion,  not  only  to  his  friends, 
but  the  officers  of  government  ? 

But  the  gentleman  from  Massoclmsctts  has 
compared  the  cose  of  Mr.  Smith  with  that  of 
Commodore  Truxton,  and  stated  that  upon 
Burr's  disclosing  his  plans  to  the  latter,  he  was 
asked  this  all-important  question — "  Is  the  ex- 
ecutive of  the  United  States  privy  to  or  con- 
cerned in  the  prjoect  ? "  This,  says  he,  ought 
to  have  been  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Smitli ;  this 
would  have  been  his  conduct  if  he  had  been 
an  innocent  and  honest  man.  I  little  thought 
that  Commodore  Truxton's  deposition  would 
have  been  resorted  to  in  this  case ;  a  deposition 
which  had  not  been  read ;  a  deposition  not  taken 
on  the  trial  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Smith,  nor 
in  any  way  relating  to  his  case.  It  must  be  an 
uncommon  zeal  that  could  have  induced  any 
one,  possessing  the  legal  knowledge  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  to  have  resorted 
to  that  as  evidence.  But,  sir,  the  answer  to 
this  is  plain.  Mr.  Burr  did  not  go  as  far  with 
Mr.  Smith  as  with  Commodore  Truxton, — other- 
wise Mr.  Smith  would  probably  have  asked  him 
the  same  question.  But  so  much  reliance 
having  been  had  on  Commodore  Truxton's  de- 
position to  prove  Mr.  Smith's  guilt,  on  the  score 
of  omiasions,  as  well  as  of  what  he  has  done, 
I  must  be  permitted  to  read  a  part  of  that  de- 
position ;  it  is  in  these  words,  viz  : 

"About  the  beginning  of  the  winter  of 
1805-6,  Colonel  Burr  returned  from  the  western 
country  and  came  to  Philadelphia.  Ho  fre- 
quently in  conversation  mentioned  to  me  cer- 
tain speculations  in  western  lands.  These  con- 
versations were  uninteresting  to  me,  and  I  did 
not  pay  much  attention  to  them.  Colonel  Burr 
requested  me  to  get  the  navy  of  the  United 
States  out  of  my  head,  as  he  had  something  in 
view,  both  honorable  and  profitable,  which  he 
wished  to  propose  to  me.  I  considered  this  as 
nothing  more  than  a  desire  to  get  me  interested 
in  land  speculations.  These  conversations  were 
frequently  repeated;  and  some  time  in  the 
month  of  July  1806,  Colonel  Burr  observed 
that  he  wished  to  see  me  un wedded  from  the 
navy  of  the  United  States,  and  not  to  think  an;f 
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more  of  those  men  at  Washington.  He  ob- 
Herved  that  he  wished  to  see  or  to  make  me  (I 
do  not  recollect  which)  admiral ;  for  he  con- 
templated an  expedition  into  Mexico,  in  the 
event  of  a  war  with  Spain,  which  he  thought 
inevitable,  lie  asked  me  if  the  Havana  could 
not  be  easily  taken  in  the  event  of  a  war.  I 
told  him  that  it  would  require  the  co-operation 
of  a  naval  force.  Mr.  Burr  observed  that  might 
be  obtained.  He  pursued  the  inquiry  as  to 
Carthagena  and  La  Vera  Cruz — what  personal 
knowledge  I  had  of  those  places,  and  what 
would  be  the  best  mode  of  attacking  bj  sea 
and  land.  I  gave  my  opinion  very  freely.  Mr. 
Burr  tlien  asked  me  if  I  would  take  the  com- 
mand of  a  naval  expedition.  I  asked  him  if 
the  executive  of  the  United  States  was  privy 
to,  or  concerned  in  the  project.  He  answered 
me  emphatically  that  they  were  not.  I  asked 
him  that  question  because  the  executive  had 
been  charged  with  a  knowledge  of  Miranda^s 
expedition.  I  told  Colonel  Burr  that  I  would 
have  notliing  to  do  with  it;  that  Miranda^s 
project  had  been  intimated  to  me,  and  that  I 
had  declined  any  agency  in  those  affairs.  Mr. 
Burr  observed  that,  in  the  event  of  a  war,  he 
intended  to  establish  an  independent  govern- 
ment in  Mexico ;  tliat  Wilkinson  of  the  army,  and 
many  officers  of  the  navy,  would  join.  I  re- 
plied that  I  could  not  see  how  any  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  United  States  could  join.  He  said 
that  General  Wilkinson  had  projected  the  ex- 
pedition, and  that  he  himself  had  matured  it ; 
tliat  many  greater  men  than  Wilkinson  were 
concerned  (or  would  join) ;  and  thousands  to 
the  westward." 

Mr.  President,  notwithstanding  Colonel  Bun- 
had  gone  much  further  in  communicating  his 
plans  and  projects  to  Commodore  Truxton  than 
lie  had  done  to  Mr.  Smith,  and  notwitlistanding 
those  insinuations  of  w^eaning  him  from  the 
navy,  forgetting  those  men  at  Washington,  &c., 
— which  must  have  excited  suspicion  in  the  mind 
of  a  man  of  Commodore  Truxton's  discern- 
ment, that  Colonel  Burr-g  project  was  unlawful, 
and  not  known  to  or  approved  by  the  govern- 
ment— ^yet  Commodore  Truxton  in  whose  honor 
and  integrity  I  have  the  highest  confidence,  did 
not  put  the  question  which  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  relies  on  so  much,  and  approves 
so  highly  as  evincing  his  integrity ;  and  for  not 
asking  which,  Mr.  Smith  is  suspected  of  a  par- 
ticipation in  guilt.  It  was  when  Colonel  Burr 
asked  Commodore  Truxton  directly  if  he  would 
take  the  command  of  a  naval  expedition,  and 
not  till  then,  tliat  he  put  the  question.  Had 
Colonel  Burr  asked  Mr.  Smith  to  engage  sup- 
>lies  of  provisions,  gunboats,  arms  or  men,  for 
lis  expedition,  then,  and  not  till  then,  could  it 
be  suspected  that  Mr.  Smith  should  have  asked 
such  a  (juestion.  So  far  from  saying  any  thing 
to  excite  Mr.  Smith's  suspicion.  Colonel  Burr 
had  expressly  declared  his  object  was  not  dis- 
honorable or  inimical  to  this  government.  That 
Commodore  Tnixton  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
administration  appears  by  his  answer  to  a  ques- 
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tion  of  Mr.  McRae  in  the  same  deposition,  tIz: 
^^  Were  the  remarks  which  were  made  on  yoor 
relation  with  the  navy,  calculated  to  fill  yout 
bosom  with  resentments  against  the  govern- 
ment?" 

Ans.  ^^  My  bosom  was  already  full  enough, 
but  certainly  Colonel  Burr  spoke  in  eonoert 
with  my  feelings." 

General  Eaton^s  deposition  has  been  intro- 
duced under  like  circumstances,  and  for  ih» 
same  purpose  as  that  of  Commodore  Trozton. 
He  testifies  that : 

*^  During  the  winter  of  1805-6, 1  dumot  be 
positive  as  to  the  distinct  point  of  time,  y^ 
during  that  winter,  at  the  city  of  Washington, 
Colonel  Burr  signified  that  he  was  organizing  a 
secret  expedition  to  be  moved  against  the  Spa- 
nish provinces  on  the  south-western  frontiers  of 
the  United  States ;  I  understood,  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  general  government.  From  our  ex- 
isting controversies  with  Spain,  and  from  the 
tenor  of  the  President's  address  to  both  Houses 
of  Congress,  a  conclusion  was  naturally  drawn 
that  war  with  that  country  was  inevitable.  I 
had  then  just  returned  from  the  coast  of  Africa ; 
and  having  been  for  many  years  employed  on 
our  own  frontiers,  and  on  a  foreign  coast  still 
more  barbarous  and  obscure,  I  knew  not  the 
extent  of  the  reputation  which  Colonel  Burr 
sustained  in  the  consideration  of  his  country. 
The  distinguished  rank  which  he  had  held  in 
society,  and  the  strong  marks  of  confidence 
which  he  had  received  from  his  fellow-citizens^ 
gave  me  no  right  to  doubt  of  his  patriotisto. 
As  a  military  character,  I  had  been  acquainted 
with  him,  but  not  personally ;  and  I  knew  none 
in  the  United  States  in  whom  a  soldier  might 
more  surely  confide  his  honor  than  in  Colonel 
Burr.  In  case  of  enmity  to  this  country,  trom 
whatever  quarter  it  might  come,  I  thought  it 
my  duty  to  obey  so  honorable  a  call  as  was 
proposed  to  me.  Under  impressions  like  these, 
I  did  engage  to  embark  in  the  enterprise,  and 
did  pledge  my  faith  to  Colonel  Burr.  At  sev- 
eral interviews,  it  appeared  to  be  the  intention 
of  Colonel  Burr  to  instruct  me,  by  maps  and 
other  documents,  of  the  feasibility  of  penetrat- 
ing to  Mexico.  At  length,  from  certain  in- 
discreet expressions  and  inuendoes,  I  admitted  a 
sus|)icion  that  Colonel  Burr  had  other  objects. 
He  used  strong  expressions  of  reproach  against 
the  administration  of  the  general  government, 
accused  them  of  want  of  character,  want  of 
energy,  want  of  gratitude.  He  seemed  de- 
sirous of  irritating  my  resentment  by  reiterating 
certain  ir\jurious  strictures  cast  upon  me  on  the 
floor  of  Congress,  on  certain  transactions  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  and  by  dilating  on  the  in- 
juries which  I  had  sustained  from  the  delays  in 
a<^ustiug  my  accounts  for  money  advanced  for 
the  United  States ;  and  talked  of  pointiiu;  out 
to  me  modes  of  honorable  indemnitv.  I  will 
not  conceal  here  that  Colonel  Burr  had  good 
grounds  to  believe  me  disafifected  towards  the 
government." 

Here,  Mr.  Pi'esident,  we  find  that  Generai 
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Eaton  was  also  deceived,  so  completely  deceived, 
as  to  engage  himself  in  the  enterprise.  Here 
is  idso  evidence  of  the  estimation  in  which 
Aaron  Barr  was  held  at  Washington,  the  seat 
of  the  general  government,  where  Congress 
were  assembled,  and  Mr.  Smith  was  attending 
as  a  member  of  the  Senate,  the  forepart  of  the 
year  1806,  the  verj  year  when  Mr.  Smith  is  to 
be  suspected  of  a  crime  for  extending  the  rights 
of  hospitality  to  Colonel  Burr:  nor  does 
Generu  Eaton  suspect  the  views  and  projects 
of  Colonel  Burr  to  be  unlawful  or  improper, 
until  he  began  to  use  strong  expressions  of  re- 
proach against  the  administration.  General 
Eaton  was  also  a  man  dissatisfied  with  the  ad- 
ministration. 

It  is  asked  how  it  was  possible  for  Colonel 
Burr  to  have  been  so  long  with  Mr.  Smith,  and 
not  have  disclosed  to  him  his  plans,  as  he  had 
done  to  others.  The  reason  is  obvious ;  Com- 
modore Truxton  was  dissatisfied  with  the  gov- 
ernment, and  full  of  resentment ;  he  was  there- 
fore the  man  most  likely  for  Aaron  Burr  to 
apply  to,  expecting,  no  doubt,  to  engage  him 
in  his  projects ;  to  him  he  would  be  likely  to 
communicate  his  sentiments  and  feelings  with 
freedom.  Far  otherwise  was  the  case  of  Mr. 
Smith.  He  was  eigoying  the  sunshine  of  the 
government ;  he  was  going  on  in  the  full  tide 
of  prosperity ;  his  fellow-citizens  had  bestowed 
on  him  the  highest  honors  in  their  gitl.  He 
was  a  Senator  of  the  United  States.  The  ad- 
ministration had  extended  to  him  their  patron- 
age and  favor,  by  giving  him  contracts  for  sup- 
plying the  army  and  building  gunboats — ^lucra- 
tive employments.  Aaron  Burr  could  not  expect 
this  man  to  engage  in  any  treasonable  plot 
against  the  government,  until  he  should  have 
matle  him  willing  to  sacrifice  all  his  honors 
and  all  his  prospects ;  and  to  make  the  com- 
munication without  engaging  hun  was  to  defeat 
all  his  prospects;  knowing  that  Mr.  Smith 
could  have  no  possible  wish  for  a  change,  he 
would  be  the  last  to  whom  he  would  dare  to 
make  a  disclosure  of  his  projects.  There  were 
reasons,  and  strong  reasons,  why  he  should 
wish  to  preserve  the  confidence  of  Mr.  Smith, 
which  made  it  important  to  him  to  be  on  good 
terms  with  him,  so  long  as  he  was  attempting 
to  blind  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  make  them 
believe  he  was  acting  in  concert  with  the  gov- 
ernment ;  to  do  which  there  could  not  have  been 
a  more  ready  expedient  than  to  take  up  his 
lodgings  at  the  house  of  the  contractor  for  the 
army  of  the  United  States,  and  to  appear  to 
possess  his  confidence.  All  his  art,  all  his 
address,  therefore,  would  be  made  use  of  to 
deceive  Mr.  Smith,  and  make  him  believe  his 
views  and  projects  were  fair  and  honorable. 
This  will  fully  explain  the  appearance  of  con- 
fidence which  seems  to  have  existed  between 
Mr.  Smith  and  Colonel  Burr,  as  well  as  their 
correspondence,  previous  to  the  President's 
proclamation. 

The  gentleman  firom  Massachusetts  thinks  the 
story  about  the  settlement  of  the  Washita  lands 


so  ridiculous,  and  the  disguise  so  thin,  that  Mr. 
Smith  must  have  seen  through  it,  and  known 
that  Aaron  Burr's  projects  were  unlawful ;  and 
from  that  circumstance  draws  presumption  of 
guilt.  Is  it  surprising  that  Mr.  Smith  in  liis 
situation,  and  with  the  information  he  pos- 
sessed, should  believe  this  story,  when  a  gentle- 
man of  Commodore  Truxton's  discernment,  and 
after  having  had  a  much  more  full  development 
of  Colonel  Burr's  views  and  projects,  believed  it, 
and  which  in  his  deposition  he  affirms  to  be  the 
fact?  In  answer  to  the  following  question  put 
by  Colonel  Burr,  "  Had  you  reason  to  doubt  my 
intention  to  settle  lands  ? "  Commodore  Truxton 
answered,  "  If  there  was  no  war,  I  took  it  for 
granted  that  was  your  intention."  Nor  is  it  so 
astomshing  as  the  gentleman  seems  to  think  it, 
that  Sniith  should  consent  to  let  his  two  sons 
go  with  Colonel  Burr.  It  is  the  wish  of  every 
parent  to  see  his  children  well  established ;  and 
what  is  more  profitable,  or  promises  a  more 
advantageous  and  certain  establishment  than 
the  settlement  of  new  lands  ?  People  are  gen- 
erally induced  very  readily  to  believe  what 
they  wish,  and  is  it  at  all  surprising  that  Mr. 
Smith  should  be  easily  induced  to  think  well 
of  a  project  which  was  j)roposed  to  benefit  his 
own  sons?  Surely  his  participation  in  Aaron 
Burr's  treason  cannot  be  presumed  from  such 
circumstances. 

The  conduct  of  Mr.  Smith,  from  the  first 
moment  that  official  information  was  given  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  that  Aaron 
Burr's  projects  were  treasonable  or  unlawful, 
was  such  us,  instead  of  exciting  suspicion  of 
his  being  an  accomplice,  merits  the  applause 
of  his  country.  Not  like  a  timid  traitor,  af- 
frighted at  the  rustling  of  a  lefif,  did  ho  en- 
deavor to  conceal  the  intercourse  and  corre- 
spondence between  him  and  Aaron  Burr ;  or 
like  a  bold  traitor  attempt  to  defeat  the  mea- 
sures adopted  to  counteract  the  project  and 
arrest  of  the  culprits ;  or  to  paralyze  exertion 
by  casting  ridicule  upon  them,  as  did  that 
prime  patriot  Glover,  the  accuser  of  Mr.  Smith. 
No,  sir ;  the  day  after  the  President's  proclama- 
tion arrived,  he  writes  a  letter  to  the  secretary 
of  war  informing  him  of  the  substance  of  Aaron 
Burr's  communication  to  him.  He  finds  that 
the  militia  called  into  service  on  this  occasion 
were  destitute  of  arms,  and  unable  to  obtain 
them  from  the  public  stores  of  the  United 
States,  though  application  had  been  made  for 
that  purpose  by  the  commanding  officer ;  and 
that  without  arms  they  could  render  no  service. 
He  goes  in  the  night  to  the  keeper  of  the  arms 
and  endeavors  to  persuade  him  to  deliver  them 
out,  who  still  refused,  though  shown  the  Presi- 
dent's proclamation,  without  an  order  from  the 
secretary  of  war;  fearing  he  might  lose  his 
office  for  acting  without  orders.  Under  these 
circumstances,  this  same  John  Smith,  charged 
with  being  an  associate  of  Aaron  Burr  in  this 
very  treason,  pledged  his  own  private  obliga- 
tions for  ten  thousand  dollars  to  indemnify  the 
officer  for  delive/ing  out  the  arms.    This  was 
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done,  not  after  Aaron  Burr  was  arrested,  or 
there  was  a  prospect  of  the  project's  being  de- 
feated, but  immediatelj,  on  ^e  first  alarm  ex- 
cited by  the  President's  proclamation,  and  the 
spirited  and  patriotic  exertions  of  the  State  of 
Ohio. 

The  gunboats  which  Mr.  Smith  was  building, 
and  which  his  accusers  haye  intimated  were 
intended  for  Colonel  Burr,  were  afterwards 
carHed  down  the  river  to  New  Orleans,  and 
delivered  to  the  order  of  General  Wilkinson ; 
and  all  the  provisions  purchased  bj  Mr.  Smith 
appear  to  have  been  fairlj  and  promptly  de- 
livered to  our  army ;  not  a  man — ^not  a  musket 
— not  a  barrel  of  fiour — not  a  single  article  of 
provision  of  any  kind— or  any  thing  that  could 
aid  or  comfort  Colonel  Burr  in  his  expedition, 
has  ever  been  furnished  to  him  or  any  of  his 
agents.  How,  then,  has  Mr.  Smith  participated 
In  the  treason  of  Aaron  Burr?  I  find  no  evi- 
dence of  tliat  fact.  I  can  discern  no  reasonable 
ground  to  suspect  any  such  participation. 

The  testimony  of  Colonel  Taylor,  whom  I 
deem  a  man  of  honor  and  truth,  furnished  one 
other  ground  from  which  a  presumption  is  at- 
tempted to  be  drawn  to  implicate  Mr.  Smith. 
lie  says,  that  in  conversing  with  Mr.  Smith 
about  certain  political  publications  in  a  news- 
paper, signed  the  Querist,  in  which  a  division 
of  the  Union  and  a  separation  of  the  western 
from  the  Atlantic  States  was  advocated,  he 
understood  Mr.  Smith  to  advance  these  senti- 
ments as  his  own.  Mr.  Smith  says  he  only 
described  them  as  the  sentiments  of  the  writer. 
Suppose  Colonel  Taylor's  recollection  to  be 
correct,  what  crime  was  there  in  advancing 
mere  speculative  opinions,  or  expressing  his 
sentiments  on  that  or  any  other  subject,  pro- 
vided he  violated  no  law  ?  Are  we  not  in  a 
free  country,  in  which  it  is  lawful  to  speculate 
on  the  science  of  government  as  well  as  any 
other?  If  that  privilege  be  denied,  ours  will 
no  longer  deserve  the  name  of  a  free  country. 
But  is  it  not  possible  that  Colonel  Taylor  may 
be  mistaken  ?  How  often  do  we  find  conversa- 
tions that  take  ]ilace  among  friends  to  be  mis- 
nnderstood  ond  incorrectly  stated?  Every 
day's  exi)erienco  shows  us  that  even  in  public 
debate  in  this  Senate,  the  observations  of  gen- 
tlemen are  so  misstated  as  to  require  explana- 
tion. But  Dr.  Sellman's  deposition  removes 
all  doubt;  he  snys,  and  he  is  admitted  to  be  a 
man  of  good  character,  that  he  understood  Mr. 
Smith  only  to  have  repeat^id,  not  his  own  senti- 
ments, but  those  of  tlie  Querist.  Dr.  Sellman 
testifies : 

"  The  first  persons  I  approached  were  Mr. 
John  Smith  and  Colonel  James  Taylor.  After 
attending  some  time  to  the  conversation,  I 
noticed  a  reference  was  occasionally  made  to  a 
publication  or  publications  that  had  api>eared 
m  the  Marietta  paper.  For  some  time  I  was 
at  a  loss  to  determine  whether  those  gentlemen 
were  expressing  their  own  opinions  or  those 
contained  in  that  publication,  for  I  was  not 
present  at  the  commencement  of  that  conversa- 


tion, though  it  did  appear  to  me  to  be  a  detjui 
of  the  opmions  set  forth  in  that  publication. 
As  it  is  now  impressed  on  my  mind,  I  believe, 
to  more  fully  satisfy  myself^  I  asked  a  question. 
Nor  can  I  perfectly  remember  whether  1  in- 
tended the  question  particularly  for  Mr.  Smith, 
or  both  of  the  gentlemen,  but  believe  it  was 
intended  for  Mr.  Smith.    Do  you  expect  or  ap- 

?rehend  an  early  separation  of  the  Union! 
o  which  Mr.  Smith  replied,  '  Not  in  my  life- 
time ;  and  I  hope  and  pray  to  God  I  may  never 
live  to  see  it,  whether  it  takes  place  sooner  or 
later.' " 

Here  can  be  no  mistake ;  so  far  from  engaging 
in  a  treasonable  plot  to  sever  the  Union,  be 
deprecated  such  an  event  in  the  most  soleoan 
manner.    Where,  then,  is  the  evidence  whereon 
we  can  ground  so  important  a  vote  as  that 
which  shall  adopt  the  resolution  on  your  table^J 
A  vote  which  is  to  disrobe  a  Senator  ofU** 
ofiice  and  honor  ?    Nothing  but  jealousy,  th**^ 
jealousy  which  frequently  attaches  itself  to    * 
charge  of  treason  and  conspiracy,  and  mn^} 
in  this  case  have  taken  place  in  the  mind  c^ 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  could  hav  ^ 
induced  a  j  belief  that  there  was  evidence  t^^ 
prove  on  Mr.  Smith  a  participation  in  the  com  " 
spiracy  of  Aaron  Burr.     That  master  of  th^ 
human  heart,  Shakspeare,  says — 


« 


Trifles  light  as  air, 


Are,  to  the  jealous,  conhnnatiuus  stroDg 
As  proofs  of  holy  writ" 

The  tiTith  of  this  is  remarkably  verified  in 
the  case  before  us.  Is  there  not  some  reason 
to  apprehend  that  there  has  been  too  great  a 
disposition  to  convert  suspicion  into  proof? 
Ought  we  not  to  be  on  our  guard  when  it  is 
proved  tliat  there  has  been  a  powerful  combi- 
nation of  men,  calling  themselves  a  republican 
society,  to  ruin  Mr.  Smith,  the  individuals  of 
which,  when  called  before  a  magistrate  to  tes- 
tify, declare  that  they  are  bound  to  secrecy  by 
a  solemn  obligation  to  the  society,  which  i6 
paramount  to  their  oaths,  when  sworn  as  wit- 
nesses, and  which  will  not  admit  of  their  dis- 
closing any  facts,  or  their  proceedings,  any 
farther  than  they  are  permitted  to  be  mode 
public  by  the  society  ?  And  in  sundry  of  the 
depositions  on  your  table  they  have  accordingly 
refused  to  answer  questions,  and  in  some  in- 
stances, to  testify  at  all.  Such  a  society  dis- 
graces the  name  of  republican,  by  acting  on 
principles  tyrannical  and  oppressive. 

I  have  detained  the  Senate  longer  than  I  in 
tended ;  but  to  Mr.  Smith  the  cause  is  all-im 
portant,  and  we  ought  to  pause  before  we  con 
demn  a  fellow  Senator  upon  the  ground  of  mere 
su8j)icion— direct  proof  there  is  not;  we  ought 
not  hastily  to  agree  to  a  resolution  which  shall 
fix  perpetual   infamy  on    a   fellow  man,  ar 
amiable  family,  and  his  unoffending  posterity 
for  the  infamy  wliicn  will  be  attached  by  a  vote 
of  expulsion,  will  not  be  forgotten  so  long  as 
this  Sncnale  and  tlie  nation  shaJl  endure. 
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John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  those  scbolars,  statesmen,  and 

orators,  who  belong  to  Virginia,  was  the  third  and  youngest  son  of  John  Randolph  and  Frances, 

a  daughter  of  Colonel  Theodoric  Bland,*  of  the  family  bearing  that  name  in  the  West  Riding  of 

Yorkshire.    He  was  born  at  Cawson^s,  the  seat  of  his  grandfather,  near  the  junction  of  the 

Appomatox  and  James  rivers,  in  Virginia,  on  the  second  day  of  June,  1773.    When  scarcely 

three  years  old  his  father  died,  leaving  him  to  the  sole  oare  of  his  ezoeUent  mother.    By  her  he 

was  taught  to  read,  and  his  mind  was  early  imbued  with  the  lessons  of  religion  and  duty. 

^' Wheu  I  could  first  remember,"  says  he  to  a  friend,  ^  I  slept  in  the  same  bed  with  my  widowed 

mother— each  night,  before  putting  me  to  bed,  I  repeated  on  my  knees  before  her  the  Lord's 

Prayer  and  the  Apostle's  Creed— each  morning  kneeling  in  the  bed  I  put  up  my  little  hands  in 

pnyer  hi  the  same  form.    Tears  have  since  passed  away ;  I  have  been  a  skeptic,  a  professed 

ecofer^  glorying  in  my  infidelity,  and  vain  of  the  ingenuity  with  which  I  could  defend  it.    Prayer 

never  crossed  my  mind,  but  in  scorn.    I  am  now  conscious  that  the  lessons  above  mentioned, 

t&Qght  me  by  my  dear  and  revered  mother,  are  of  more  value  to  me  than  all  that  I  have  learned 

from  my  preceptors  and  compeers.    On  Sunday,  I  said  my  catechism,  a  great  part  of  which  al 

^e  distance  of  thirty-five  years,  I  can  yet  repeat." 

Iq  September,  1778,  Mrs.  Randolph  married  Mr.  8t  George  Tucker,  a  native  of  Bermuda, 
^d  retired  to  the  family  estate  of  the  Randolphs,  at  Matoax,  two  miles  above  Petersburg,  where 
^^e  continued  to  reside  until  the  time  of  her  death.  ^*  A  more  amiable  and  exemplary  step- 
I  fiither  than  Mr.  Tucker,  could  not  be  found."  The  instruction  of  the  children,  which,  since  the 
^^th  of  their  father,  had  been  acquired  at  the  hands  of  their  mother,  was  now  undertaken  by 
^*  Tucker.  To  that  object  he  devoted  all  the  leisure  he  could  command  in  the  midst  of  his 
Professional  duties,  and  always  manifested  the  deepest  interest  in  the  welfare  and  improvement 
^f  his  pupils.  The  extreme  youth  and  delicate  constitution  of  little  John  at  this  time  rendered 
'^is  confinement  to  study  impracticable,  and  he  was  allowed  to  follow  his  own  inclinations.  But 
"*  Was  not  idle.  Before  he  was  ten  ho  read  Voltaire's  History  of  Charles  XII.,  and  the  Specta- 
^^^'  "  I  read  Humphrey  Clinker,  also,"  he  says,  in  the  Letten  to  Dudley^  "  that  is,  Win's  and 
^^^bby's  Letters  with  great  delight,  for  I  could  spell  at  that  age  pretty  correctly.  Reynard,  the 
^^\  came  next,  I  think ;  then  Tales  of  the  Genii  and  Arabian  Nights.  This  last,  and  8hak- 
®P<iare,  were  my  idols.  I  had  read  them,  with  Don  Quixote,  Gil  Bias,  Quintus  Curtius,  Plu- 
^Jircb,  Pope's  Homer,  Robinson  Crusoe,  Gulliver,  Tom  Jones,  Orlando  Furioso,  and  Thomson'* 
'^^soDs,  before  I  was  eleven  years  of  age ;  also.  Goldsmith's  Roman  History,  and  on  old  history 

*  Colonel  BlAnd  irat  ab  active  promoter  of  the  Berolation.    When  Lord  Dnnmore,  In  the  sprint;  of  1775,  nndcr  in* 

^^ction!t  from  England,  undertook  to  disarm  the  people,  by  secretly  withdrawing  the  maskets  and  powder  from  the 

^^^ine  in  Wllllamsbarg;  Colonel  Bland  was  among  the  first  to  rouse  the  coontry  to  resistance.    As  mnnitions  of  war 

*''«  ecaree.  he,  his  son  Theodoric  Bland,  junior,  and  his  son-in-law  John  Randolph,  &ther  of  the  late  John  of  Roanoke, 

*'<)  forty  negroes,  and  with  the  money  purchased  powder  for  the  use  of  the  colony.    Endowed  with  an  ample  fortune 

^^  a  manly  character,  having  been  for  a  series  of  years  in  succession,  lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Prince  George,  clerk 

^H«  court,  and  representatiTe  in  the  House  of  Burgesses,  he  possessed  a  commanding  influence  among  the  people.    Uia 

tk^^^  ^u  the  centre  of  a  wide  circle  of  friends  and  relations,  who  had  pledged  their  lives,  fortunes,  and  sacred  honor,  tt 

^*  cause  of  independence.— 6^arto»<f«  Life  of  Randolph. 
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of  Braddock^s  War.  At  abont  eleven,  (1784-6,)  Percy's  Reliques  and  Chancer  became  greal 
favorites,  and  Chatterton  and  Rowley.  I  then  read  Yonng  and  Gay,  &c.  Goldsmith  I  nev^ 
aaw  till  1787." 

During  the  winter  of  1781,  John  was  sent  with  his  brothers  to  a  school  in  Orange  connty, 
where  he  remained  nntil  the  latter  part  of  the  following  year.  The  facts  of  this  year  of  his  life 
are  not  recorded.  On  retiring  from  this  school,  he  was  placed  in  the  primary  department  of 
'William  and  Mary  College.  Here  he  made  considerable  progress  in  the  classics,  *^  learned  to 
repeat  the  Westminster  Greek  Grammar  by  heart,"  and  increased  his  knowledge  of  the  French 
language.  But,  his  health  failing,  he  was  compelled  to  relinquish  his  books,  and,  in  the  spring 
of  1784,  in  company  with  his  parents  he  visited  the  Island  of  Bermuda.  After  an  absence  of 
eighteen  months,  he  returned  to  Virginia,  and,  in  1787,  entered  Princeton  College.  Dissatisfied 
with  this  institution,  he  removed  the  next  year  to  Columbia  College,  in  New  York  city.  Ot 
his  career  in  this  place  little  is  known. 

From  the  time  he  left  college  until  his  appearance  in  opposition  to  Patrick  Henry,  at  the 
Charlotte  Court,  in  March,  1799,  Mr.  Randolph  was  engaged  in  the  duties  of  his  estate,  in  vis- 
iting the  southern  cities,  and  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  political  affairs  of  the  world.  The 
exciting  topics  in  1799,  were  the  alien  and  sedition  laws.  The  Virginia  Legislature  had  passed 
resolutions  declaring  those  laws  unconstitutional.  Mr.  Henry  viewed  the  step  with  apprehen- 
sion and  alarm,  and  anxious  to  preserve  the  Union  of  his  country  which  seemed  to  be  threat- 
ened with  danger,  he  left  the  retirement  of  his  home  and  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the 
State  Legislature.  At  the  March  Courts  he  appeared  on  the  election  ground,  and  delivered  one 
of  his  most  eloquent  and  touching  appeals.  When  he  had  finished,  young  Randolph,  who  was  h 
candidate  for  Congress,  rose  to  reply.  It  was  his  first  attempt  at  public  speaking.  He  spoke 
three  hours ;  the  people  all  that  time,  standing  on  their  feet,  hung  with  breathless  silende  on  his 
words.  His  youthful  appearance,  boyish  tones,  distinct  and  thrilling  utterance ;  his  grace ;  his 
bold  and  manly  thoughts,  struck  them  with  astonishment.*  The  result  of  the  contest  was  the 
election  of  bo^  of  the  speakers ;  Mr.  Henry  to  the  State  Legislature  and  Mr.  Randolph  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Randolph  took  his  seat  in  Congress  in  December,  1799,  and  soon  became  a  prominent 
and  active  member.  His  first  appearance  in  debate  was  on  the  tenth  of  January,  1800,  at  the 
time  Mr.  Nicholas^  resolution  for  reducing  the  army  was  before  the  House.  At  the  opening  ol 
the  first  session  of  Congress  under  the  administration  of  President  Jefferson,  he  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  one  of  the  most  considerable  and  laborious  posi- 
tions in  Congress.  In  February,  1802,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  President, 
he  rei>orted  a  bill  to  repeal  the  laws  of  the  last  session  with  respect  to  the  Judiciary,  and,  in  the 
debate  on  the  subject,  delivered  a  powerful  and  effective  speech.  This  bill,  after  a  warm  and 
protracted  discussion,  in  which  nearly  all  the  celebrated  men  in  Congress  took  a  part,  was  passed 
early  in  March,  by  a  large  majority.  In  the  other  important  measures  which  originated  or  were 
discussed  in  this  session,  Mr.  Randolph  was  constantly  and  indefatigably  engaged.  He  intro- 
duced a  resolution,  directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  lay  before  the  House  a  list  of  the 
exports  to  the  Mediterranean,  distinguishing  those  of  the  growth  of  the  United  States ; — ^took 
part  in  the  debates  on  the  Apportionment  Bill,  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  pur- 
chase of  Louisiana.  His  agency  in  these  measures  is  too  well  understood  to  require  particulat 
notice  in  this  place. 

In  January,  1804,  he  offered  a  resolution  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
official  conduct  of  Judge  Chase  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  report  whether 
he  had  so  acted  in  his  judicial  capacity  as  to  require  the  interposition  of  the  House.  Tliis  was 
the  foundation  of  the  celebrated  impeachment  of  Judge  Chase.  Although  Mr.  Randolph's  reso 
ntion  met  with  a  strong  opposition,  it  was  finally  carried ;  articles  of  impeachment  were  re 
ported,  but  for  want  of  time,  were  continued  to  the  next  session.  In  November,  1804^  they 
were  again  reported,  and  Mr.  Randolph  was  appointed  to  conduct  the  trial.    On  the  fourteenth 

^  Mr.  H«nr}  *s  rpeech  on  thU  occasion  will  be  found  at  page  12,  of  the  first  volame  of  this  collection.    A  spirited  ra> 
fame  of  Mr.  Randolph's  remarks  Is  given  in  Mr.  Garland's  life  of  that  celebrated  man. 
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of  February,  1805,  be  appeared  at  tbe  bar  of  the  Senate  and  opened  the  case,  in  a  speech  occu- 
pying one  hoar  and  a  half.  The  result  of  this  novel  and  exciting  trial  is  well  known.  During 
the  same  session,  Mr.  Randolph  delivered  his  celebrated  speech  on  the  Yazoo  Question,  a  fiill 
account  of  which  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Garland^s  interesting  volume. 

Pending  the  difficulties  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  in  1805-6,  many 
plans  of  action  were  proposed  both  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.  Mr.  Gregg*s 
resolution,  the  prominent  one  in  the  House,  suggested  a  prohibition  of  all  intercourse  between 
the  two  nations,  until  England  would  consent  to  arrange  the  matters  in  dispute  on  fair  terms. 
This  professed  to  be  a  peace  measure ;  but  many  of  its  friends  discussed  it  as  a  war  measure ; 
Mr.  Randolph  so  regarded  it,  and  on  the  fifth  day  of  March,  1806,  he  delivered  an  able  and 
eloquent  speech  against  it.  By  many,  this  efiTxirt  was  regarded  as  his  most  forcible  and  patriotic. 
It  caused  general  remark  in  England,  where  it  was  republished,  soon  after  its  delivery,  with  a 
comprehensive  introduction  by  the  author  of  the  celebrated  pamphlet.  War  in  Disguise.  Mr. 
Randolph  combated,  with  energy  and  resolution,  every  measure  that  tended  to  weaken  the 
bonds  of  peace  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  His  speech  on  an  increase  in  the 
army,  delivered  in  the  lower  House  of  Congress,  on  the  tenth  of  December,  1811,  contributed 
to  that  end. 

Early  in  April,  1812,  President  Madison  sent  in  a  secret  message  recommending  an  immediate 
embargo.  The  Committee  of  Foreign  Relations,  anticipating  the  message,  had  already  prepared  a 
bill,  which  was  read  twice,  reported  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  referred  back  to  the  House, 
and  immediately  put  on  its  passage.  The  question  was  asked  by  one  of  the  members  whether 
the  bill  was  to  be  considered  as  a  peace  measure,  or  a  precursor  to  war.  He  was  answered  that 
it  was  understood  as  a  war  measure ;  *'  and  it  is  meant,"  said  the  member,  ^^  that  it  shall  lead 
directly  to  it.'^  Approbation  of  the  message  and  the  proposition  before  the  House  was  then  ex- 
pressed by  different  members,  when  Mr.  Randolph  rose  and  made  the  following  remarks  :* — 
^*  I  am  so  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  that 
I  cannot  be  »lent.  Sir,  we  are  now  in  conclave ;  the  eyes  of  the  surrounding  world  are  not 
upon  us :  we  are  shut  up  here  from  the  light  of  heaven,  but  the  eyes  of  God  are  upon  us.  He 
knows  the  spirit  of  our  minds.  Shall  we  deliberate  upon  this  subject  with  the  spirit  of  sobriety 
and  candor,  or  with  that  spirit  which  has  too  often  characterized  our  discussions  upon  occasions 
like  the  present?  We  ought  to  realize  that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  that  God  who  knows  our 
tlionghts  and  motives,  and  to  whom  we  must  hereafter  render  an  account  for  the  deeds  done  in 
the  body.  I  hope,  sir,  the  spirit  of  party,  and  every  improper  passion,  will  be  exorcised,  that 
our  hearts  may  be  as  pure  and  dean  as  fall  to  the  lot  of  human  nature. 

*^  I  am  confident  in  the  declaration,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  is  not  a  measure  of  the  Execu- 
tive ;  but  that  it  is  engendered  by  an  extensive  excitement  upon  the  Executive — *  *  ♦  * 

^^I  will  appeal  to  the  sobriety  and  reflection  of  the  House,  and  ask,  what  new  cause  of  war 
for  the  last  twelve  months  ?  What  new  causp  of  embargo  within  that  period  ?  The  affair  of 
the  Chesapeake  is  settled. — No  new  principles  of  blockade  interpolated  into  the  laws  of  nations^ 
I  suppose  every  man  of  candor  and  sober  reflection  will  ask  why  we  did  not  go  to  war  twelve 
months  ago  ?  Or  will  it  be  said  we  ought  to  make  up,  by  our  promptness  now,  for  our  slowness 
then  ?  Or  will  it  be  said,  that  if  the  wheat  for  which  we  have  received  two  dollars  a  bushe] 
had  been  rotting  in  our  bams,  we  should  have  been  happier  and  richer?  What  would  the  planter 
Bay  if  you  were  to  ask  him  which  he  would  prefer, — ^the  honorable,  chivalrous  course  advocated 
hy  the  Speaker,  with  the  consequences  which  must  attend  it,  the  sheriff  at  his  back,  and  the 
excise  collector  pressing  him  ?  He  would  laugh  in  your  face.  It  is  not  generally  wise  to  dive 
into  futurity ;  but  it  is  wise  to  profit  by  experience,  although  it  may  be  unpleasant.  I  feel  much 
concerned  to  have  the  bill  on  the  table  for  one  hour.'*  That  privilege  was  not  allowed,  how- 
ever ;  the  bill  was  hurried  through,  and  in  a  short  time  became  a  law.  At  the  close  of  his  term 
Mr.  Randolph  retired  to  his  estate  on  the  Roanoke  River. 

In  1816,  he  again  took  his  seat  in  Congress,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  a  strong  oppo- 

*  Lif«  of  John  Bandolph  ot  Boanoke,  by  Hagh  A.  Oarland.    YoL  L  page  29d. 
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fiitioQ  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  He  opposed  it  as  nnconstitational,  inexpedient,  and 
dangerous.  "  I  declare  to  yon,  sir,'*  said  he,  "  that  I  am  the  holder  of  no  stock  whatever,  except 
live  stock,  and  had  determined  never  to  own  any — ^hnt,  if  this  hill  passes,  I  will  not  only  he  a 
stockholder  to  the  ntraost  of  my  power,  hut  will  advise  every  man  over  whom  I  have  any 
influence,  to  do  the  same,  hecause  it  is  the  creation  of  a  great  privileged  order  of  the  most  hate- 
ful kind  to  my  feelings,  and  hecause  I  would  rather  he  the  master  than  the  slave.  If  I  must 
have  a  master,  let  him  he  one  with  epaulettes — something  that  I  can  fear  and  respect,  something 
that  I  can  look  up  to — ^hut  not  a  master  with  a  quill  hehind  his  ear."  Mr.  Randolph  was  equally 
strong  and  vehement  in  his  opposition  to  the  *^  revenue  bill,"  of  this  session. 

During  the  summer  of  1816,  after  his  return  to  Roanoke,  Mr.  Randolph's  health,  which  for 
some  time  had  been  declining,  became  more  feeble,  and  the  following  winter  he  suffered  ex- 
tremely.   An  anecdote  of  this  period  of  his  life,  is  related  by  Mr.  Roane,  who  was  a  member  of 
Congress  from  Virginia  during  the  session  of  1816-17.    "I  remember,"  says  he,  "that  one 
morning  Mr.  Lewis  came  into  the  House  of  Representatives  and  addressed  Mr.  Tyler  and  myself^ 
who  were  the  youngest  members  from  Virginia,  and  said  we  must  go  to  Georgetown  to  Mr. 
Randolph.    We  asked  for  what;  he  said  that  Mr.  Randolph  had  told  him  th&t  he  was  deter- 
mined not  to  be  buried  as  beau  Dawson  had  been,  at  the  public  expense,  and  he  had  selected  us 
young  bloods  to  come  to  him  and  take  charge  of  his  funeral.    We  went  over  immediately. 
When  we  entered  Mr.  Randolph's  apartments  he  was  in  his  morning  gown.    He  rose  and  shook 
us  by  the  hand.    On  our  inquiries  after  liis  health,  he  said,  *•  Dying  I  dying  I  dying  I  in  a  dread- 
ful state.'    He  inquired  what  was  going  on  in  Congress.    We  told  him  that  the  galleries  were 
filling  with  people  of  the  District,  and  that  there  was  considerable  excitement  on  the  re-charter- 
ing of  the  batch  of  banks  in  the  District.    He  then  broke  o%  and  commenced  upon  another 
subject,  and  pronounced  a  glowing  euloginm  upon  the  character  and  talents  of  Patrick  Henry. 
After  sitting  for  some  time,  and  nothing  being  said  on  the  business  on  which  we  had  been  sent 
to  him,  we  rose  and  took  our  leave.    When  we  got  to  the  door,  I  said,  '  I  wish,  Mr.  Randolph 
you  could  be  in  the  House  to-day.'    He  shook  his  head — **Dying,  sir,  dying ! '    When  we  haa 
^t  back  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  Mr.  Lewis  came  in  and  asked  how  we  had  found  Mr. 
Randolph.    We  laughed,  and  said  as  well  as  usual — that  we  had  spent  a  very  pleasant  morning 
with  him,  and  had  been  much  amused  by  his  conversation.    Scarcely  a  moment  after,  Mr.  Lewis 
•exclaimed,  *  There  he  is  I '  and  there  to  be  sure  he  was.    He  had  entered  by  another  doi)r,  having 
arrived  at  the  Capitol  almost  as  soon  as  we  did.    In  a  few  moments  he  rose  and  commenced  a 
speech,  the  first  sentence  of  which  I  can  repeat  verbatim. — *  Mr.  Speaker,'  said  he,  *  this  is  Shrove 
Tuesday.    Many  a  gallant  cock  has  died  in  the  pit  on  this  day,  and  I  have  come  to  die  in  the 
pit  also.^    He  then  went  on  with  his  speech,  and  after  a  short  time  turned  and  addressed  the 
crowd  of  *  hungry  expectants,'  as  he  called  them — tellers,  clerks,  and  porters  in  the  gallery." 

Mr.  Randolph  continued  his  legislative  duties  until  the  spring  of  1821,  when  he  obttiined  leave 
of  absence,  and  sailed  for  England  in  search  of  health.  On  his  arrival,  he  met  a  flattering  and 
distinguished  reception.  **  The  plainness  of  his  appearance,^'  says  a  London  paper,  "  his  repub- 
lican simplicity  of  manners,  and  easy  and  unaflected  address,  attracted  much  attention."  After 
travelling  extensively  in  England  and  Scotland,  he  returned  to  the  United  States  in  November, 
1822,  and  the  following  December  took  his  seat  in  Congress.  Here  he  remained  until  the  close 
ot  the  session,  but  never  took  part  in  the  debates. 

At  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth.  Congress,  Mr.  Randolph  appeared  at  his  placet,  and  entered 
zealously  into  the  various  discussions  of  the  day.  He  opposed  Mr.  Webster,  Mr.  Clay,  and  others 
in  the  debate  on  the  Greek  Question ;  delivered  an  elaborate  speech  against  a  contemplated 
scheme  of  internal  improvements,  which  originated  with  Mr.  Monroe,  and  was  supported  by  Mr. 
Clay,  and  combated  the  Tari  r  in  all  its  stages.  After  he  had  given  up  all  hope  of  success  in  his 
cflbrts  against  the  latter  measure,  he  wrote  thus  to  a  friend :  *^  I  am  satisfied  (now)  that  nothing 
can  avail  to  save  us.    Indeed,  I  have  long  been  of  that  opinion.    *  The  ship  will  neither  wear  nor 

stay,  and  she  may  go  ashore,  and  be ^,'  as  Jack  says." 

Shortly  after  the  a4journment  of  Congress,  Mr.  Randolph  again  visited  Europe,  spending  the 
latter  part  of  the  sunmier  of  1824  among  the  mountains  of  Switzerland.    He  returned  to  New 
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York  the  same  year,  and  in  April  of  the  year  following  was  re-elected  to  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives.  Being  detained  at  home  by  his  private  affairs,  he  did  not  reach  the  seat  of  Government 
nntil  after  Christmas,  1825.  In  the  mean  time,  he  was  elected  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  United 
States  Senate.  Abont  this  time  he  fought  a  duel  with  Mr.  Clay.  He  continued  in  the  Senate 
nntil  March,  1827,  participating  largely  in  the  debates  of  that  body.  The  following  April  he  was 
again  returned  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

On  the  accession  of  General  Jackson  to  the  Presidency,  he  announced  his  determination  to 
retire  from  public  life,  and  declined  to  be  a  candidate  for  any  office.  But  he  was  obliged  to  sac- 
rifice this  determination.  In  October,  1829,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Virginia  Convention  to 
amend  the  Constitution  of  that  State;  and,  in  May  of  the  next  year,  was  sent,  by  President  Jack- 
son, on  a  mission  to  Russia. 

He  returned  to  hb  native  country  in  the  fall  of  1881,  much  reduced  in  health.  "  Ah,  sir," 
said  he  to  a  friend  who  met  him  on  his  landing,  **I  am  going  at  last;  the  machine  is  worn  ont; 
nature  is  exhausted,  and  I  have  tried  in  vain  to  restore  her."  From  this  time  his  energies  con- 
tinued to  waste  away,  and  after  a  long  period  of  intense  suffering,  he  died  (June  24th,  1833)  at 
Philadelphia,  whither  he  had  gone  to  take  passage  to  England.* 


•»• 
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This  speech,  on  a  motion  for  the  non-impor- 
tation of  British  merchMidise,  offered  by  Mr. 
Gregg  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  in 
1 806,  during  the  dispute  between  Great  Britain 
^nd  the  United  States,  was  made  by  Mr.  Ran- 
<lolph,  on  the  fifth  day  of  March  of  that  year.t 

I  am  extremely  afraid,  sir,  that  so  far  as  it 
*Xiay  depend  on  my  acquaintance  with  details 
Connected  with  the  subject,  I  have  very  little 

*  An  Interesting  and  valiuble  aceonnt  of  the  life  and  ser- 
'^ices  of  Mr.  Bandolpb,  has  been  written  by  Mr.  Hngh  A. 
^^Arland,  to  which  tboM  who  desire  a  more  particular  historj 
5>f  tlut  celebrated  man,  are  referred. 

t  Mr.  Gregg  offered  his  resolution  on  the  29th  of  January, 
^  S06w  It  was  as  follows  :—^  Whereas  Great  Britain  impresses 
^^itizens  of  the  United  States,  and  compels  them  to  serve  on 
t^oard  her  ships  of  war,  and  also  seizes  and  condemns  vessels 
^longing  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  their  oar- 
C^oes,  being  the  bonajtd^  property  of  American  citizens,  not 
ciontraband  of  war,  and  not  proceeding  to  places  besieged  or 
tilockaded,  nnder  the  pretext  of  their  being  engaged  in  time 
of  war  in  a  trade  with  her  enemies,  which  was  not  allowed 
in  time  of  peace: 

^  And  whereas  the  government  of  the  United  States  has 
repefttedly  remonstrated  to  the  British  government  against 
theee  inJnrleSk  and  demanded  satislkction  therefor,  but  with- 
ont  effect :  Therefore— J?esoto«<2,  That  until  equitable  and 
eatirikctory  arrangements  on  these  points  shall  be  made  be- 
tween tJie  two  governments,  It  is  expedient  that,  from  and 
after  the  —  day  of —  next,  no  goods,  wares  or  merchan- 
dise, of  the  growth,  product  or  manufacture  of  Great  Britain, 
or  any  of  the  colonies  or  dependencies  thereof^  ought  to  be 
Imported  into  the  United  States ;  provided,  however,  that 
whenever  arrangements  deemed  satisfkctory  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  shall  toke  place,  It  shall  be  lawfhl 
for  him  by  proclamation  to  fix  a  day  on  which  the  prohibi- 
tion aforesaid  shall  OMBeJ^—IRstory  of  OmgrtM, 


right  to  address  you :  for,  in  truth,  I  have  not 
yet  seen  the  documents  from  the  treasury, 
which  were  called  for  some  time  ago,  to  direct 
the  judgment  of  this  House  in  the  decision  of 
tlie  question  now  before  you ;  and  indeed,  after 
wliat  I  have  this  day  lieard,  I  no  longer  require 
that  document,  or  any  other  document ;  indeed, 
I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  should  have  required 
it,  to  vote  on  the  resolution  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania/  If  I  had  entertained  any 
doubts,  they  would  have  been  removed  by  the 
style  in  which  the  friends  of  the  resolution 
have  this  morning  discussed  it,  I  am  perfectly 
aware,  that  upon  entering  on  this  subject,  we 
go  into  it  manacled,  handcutfed,  and  tongue- 
tied.  Gentlemen  know  that  our  lips  are  sealed 
on  subjects  of  momentous  foreign  relations, 
which  are  indissolubly  linked  with  the  present 
question,  and  which  would  serve  to  throw  a 
great  light  on  it  in  every  respect  relevant  to  it, 
I  will,  however,  endeavor  to  hobble  over  the 
subject,  as  well  as  my  fettered  limbs  and  pid- 
sied  tongue  will  enable  me  to  do  it. 

I  am  not  surprised  to  hear  this  resolution 
discussed  by  its  friends  as  a  war  measure. 
They  say,  it  is  true,  that  it  is  not  a  war  meas- 
ure; but  they  defend  it  on  principles  which 
would  justify  none  but  war  measures,  and  seem 
pleased  with  the  idea  that  it  may  prove  the 
forerunner  of  war.  If  war  is  necessary ;  if  we 
have  reached  this  point,  let  us  have  war.  But 
while  I  have  life,  I  will  never  consent  to  these 
incipient  war  measures,  which  in  their  com- 
mencement breathe  nothing  but  peace,  though 
they  plunge  us  at  last  into  war.  It  has  been 
well  observed  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, behind  me  (Mr.  J.  Clay),  that  the  situa- 
tion of  this  nation  in  1793,  was  in  every 
respect  different  from  that  in  which  it  finds 
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\tfic\t  in  1806.  Let  me  ask,  too,  if  the  situation 
of  England  is  not  since  roateriallj  changed  ? 
Gentlemen,  who,  it  wonld  appear  from  their 
language,  have  not  got  beyond  the  horn-book 
of  politics,  talk  of  our  ability  to  cope  with  the 
British  navy,  and  tell  us  of  the  war  of  our 
revolution.  What  was  the  situation  of  Great 
Britain  then?  She  was  then  contending  for 
the  empire  of  the  British  channel,  barely  able 
to  maintain  a  doubtful  equality  with  her  ene- 
mies, over  whom  she  never  gained  the  supe- 
riority until  Rodney's  victory  of  the  12th  of 
April.  What  is  her  present  situation?  The 
combined  fleets  of  France,  Spain,  and  Holland, 
are  dissipated ;  they  no  longer  exist.  I  am  not 
Burprisea  to  hear  men  advocate  these  wild 
opinions,  to  see  them  goaded  on  by  a  spirit 
of  mercantile  avarice,  straining  their  feeble 
strength  to  excite  the  nation  to  war,  when 
they  have  reached  this  stage  of  infatuation, 
that  we  are  an  over-match  for  Great  Britain  on 
the  ocean.  It  is  mere  waste  of  time  to  reason 
with  such  persons.  They  do  not  deserve  any 
thing  like  serious  refutation.  The  proper  argu- 
ments for  such  statesmen  are  a  strait  waistcoat, 
a  dark  room,  water-gruel,  and  depletion. 

It  has  always  appeared  to  me  that  there  are 
three  points  to  be  considered,  and  maturely 
considered,  before  wo  can  be  prepared  to  vote 
for  the  resolution  of  tlie  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. First.  Our  ability  to  contend  with 
Great  Britain  for  the  question  in  dispute: 
Secondly.  The  policy  of  such  a  contest:  and 
Thirdly.  In  case  both  these  shall  be  settled 
affirmatively,  the  manner  in  which  we  can, 
with  the  great<.'st  effect^  re-act  upon  and  annoy 
our  adversary. 

Now  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Crowninsliield),  has  settled  at  a  single  sweep, 
to  use  one  of  liis  favorite  expressions,  not  only 
that  we  are  capable  of  contending  with  Great 
Britain  on  the  ocean,  but  that  we  are  actually 
her  superior.  Whence  does  the  gentleman 
deduce  this  inference  ?  Because,  truly,  at  that 
time,  when  Great  Britain  was  not  mistress  of 
the  ocean,  when  a  North  was  her  prime  minis- 
ter, and  a  Sandwich  the  first  lord  of  her  admi- 
ralty ;  when  she  was  governed  by  a  counting- 
house  administration,  privateers  of  this  coun- 
try trespassed  on  her  commerce.  So  too  did 
the  cruisers  of  Dunkirk.  At  that  dav  Suffrein 
held  the  mastery  of  the  Indian  seas.  But  what 
is  the  case  now  ?  Do  gentlemen  remember  the 
capture  of  Cornwallis  on  land,  because  De 
Grasse  maintained  the  dominion  of  the  ocean  ? 
To  my  mind  no  position  is  more  clear,  than 
that  if  we  go  to  war  with  Great  Britain, 
Charleston  and  Boston,  the  Chesapeake  and 
the  Hudson,  will  be  invested  by  British  squad- 
rons. Will  you  call  on  the  Count  de  Grasse  to 
relieve  them  ?  or  shall  we  apply  to  Admiral 
Gravina,  or  Admiral  Villeneuve,  to  raise  the 
blockade  ?  But  you  have  not  only  a  prospect 
of  gathering  glory,  and,  what  seems  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  much  dearer,  to 
profit  by  privateering,  but  you  will  be  able  to 


make  a  conquest  of  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia. 
Indeed?  Then,  sir,  we  shaU  catch  a  Tartar. 
I  confess,  however,  I  have  no  desire  to  tee  the 
senators  and  the  representatives  of  the  Canadian 
French,  or  of  the  tories  and  refugees  of  Nova 
Scotia,  sitting  on  this  floor,  or  that  of  the  other 
House — ^to  see  them  becoming  members  of  the 
Union,  and  participating  equally  in  our  political 
rights.  And  on  what  other  principle  would 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  be  for  incor- 
porating those  provinces  with  us?  Or  on  what 
other  principle  could  it  be  done  under  the  con- 
stitution? If  the  gentleman  has  no  other 
bounty  to  oflTer  us  for  goinff  to  war,  than  the 
incorporation  of  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  with 
the  United  States,  I  am  for  remainingat  peace. 

What  is  the  question  in  dispute  ?  Tlie  carry- 
ing-trade. What  part  of  it?  The  fair,  the 
honest,  and  the  useful  trade  that  is  engaged  in 
carrying  our  own  productions  to  foreign  mar- 
kets, and  bringing  back  their  productions  in 
exchange?  No,  sir;  it  is  that  carrying  trade 
which  covers  enemy's  property,  and  carries  the 
cofiVje,  the  sugar,  and  other  West  India  products, 
to  the  mother  country.  No,  sir ;  if  this  great 
agricultural  nation  is  to  be  governed  by  ^en« 
and  Boston,  Now  York  and  Philadelphia,  and 
Baltimore  and  Norfolk  and  Charleston,  let  gen- 
tlemen come  out  and  say  so ;  and  let  a  commit- 
tee of  public  safety  be  appointed  from  those 
towns  to  carry  on  the  government.  I,  for  one, 
will  not  mortgage  my  property  and  my  liberty 
to  carry  on  this  trade.  The  nation  said  so 
seven  years  ago ;  I  said  so  then,  and  I  say  so 
now.  It  is  not  for  the  honest  carrying-trade 
of  America,  but  for  this  mushroom,  this  fun- 
gus of  war,  for  a  trade  which,  as  soon  as  the 
nations  of  Europe  are  at  peace,  will  no  longer 
exist;  it  is  for  this  that  the  spirit  of  avaricious 
traffic  would  plunge  us  into  war. 

I  am  forcibly  struck  on  this  occasion  by  the 
recollection  of  a  remark  made  by  one  of  the 
ablest,  if  not  houestest,  ministers  that  England 
ever  produced.  I  mean  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
who  said  that  the  country  gentlemen,  poor, 
meek  souls !  came  up  every  year  to  be  sheared ; 
that  they  laid  mute  and  patient  whilst  their 
fleeces  were  taking  oflT;  but  that  if  he  touched 
a  single  bristle  of  the  commercial  interest,  the 
whole  stye  was  in  an  uproar.  It  was  indeed 
shearing  the  hog — **  great  cry,  and  little  wool.'* 

But  we  are  asked,  are  we  willing  to  bend 
the  neck  to  England;  to  submit  to  her  out- 
rages? No,  sir;  I  answer,  that  it  will  be  time 
enough  for  us  to  tell  gentlemen  what  we  will 
do  to  vindicate  the  \iolation  of  our  flaff  on  the 
ocean,  when  they  shall  have  told  us  what  they 
have  done,  in  resentment  of  the  violation  of 
the  actual  territory  of  the  United  States  by 
Spain,  the  tnie  territory  of  the  United  States 
not  your  new-fangled  country  over  the  Missis- 
sippi, but  the  good  old  United  States — ^part  of 
Georgia,  of  the  old  thirteen  states,  where  citi- 
zens have  been  taken,  not  from  our  ships,  but 
from  our  actual  territory.  When  gentlemen 
have  taken  the  padlock  from  our  months,  I 
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shall  be  ready  to  tell  them  what  I  will  do  rela- 
tive to  onr  dispute  with  Britain,  on  the  law  of 
nations,  on  contraband,  and  snoh  staff. 

I  have  another  objection  to  this  coarse  of 
proceeding. — Great  Britain,  when  she  sees  it, 
will  saj  the  American  people  have  great  cause 
of  dissatisfaction  with  Spain.  She  will  see  by 
the  documents  famished  by  the.  President,  that 
Spain  has  outraged  our  territory,  pirated  upon 
our  commerce,  and  imprisoned  our  citizens; 
and  she  will  inquire  what  we  have  done.  It 
is  true,  she  will  receive  no  answer;  but  she 
must  know  what  we  have  not  done.  She  will 
see  that  we  have  not  repelled  these  outrages, 
nor  made  any  addition  to  our  army  and  navy, 
nor  even  classed  the  militia.  No,  sir ;  not  one 
of  our  militia  generals  in  politics  has  mar- 
shalled a  single  brigade. 

Although  I  have  said  it  would  be  time 
enough  to  answer  the  question,  which  gentle- 
men have  put  to  me,  when  they  shall  have 
answered  mine ;  yet,  as  I  do  not  like  long  pro- 
rogations, I  will  give  them  an  answer  now.  I 
will  never  consent  to  go  to  war  for  that  which 
I  cannot  protect  I  deem  it  no  sacrifice  of 
dignity  to  say  to  the  Leviathan  of  the  deep, 
we  are  unable  to  contend  with  you  in  your  own 
element,  but  if  you  come  within  our  actual 
limits,  we  will  shed  our  last  drop  of  blood  in 
their  defence.  In  such  an  event,  I  would  feel, 
not  reason ;  and  obey  an  impulse  which  never 
has — ^which  never  can  deceive  me. 

France  is  at  war  with  England :  suppose  her 
power  on  the  continent  of  Europe  no  greater 
than  it  is  on  the  ocean.  How  would  she  make 
her  enemy  feel  it  ?  There  would  be  a  perfect 
non-conductor  between  them.  So  with  the 
United  States  and  England ;  she  scarcely  pre- 
sents to  us  a  vulnerable  point.  Her  commerce 
is  carried  on,  for  the  most  part,  in  fleets ;  where 
in  single  ships,  they  are  stout  and  well  armed ; 
very  different  from  the  state  of  her  trade 
daring  the  American  war,  when  her  merchant- 
men became  the  prey  of  paltry  privateers.  Great 
Britain  has  been  too  long  at  war  with  the  three 
most  powerful  maritime  nations  of  Europe, 
not  to  have  leamt  how  to  protect  her  trade. 
She  can  afford  convoy  to  it  all ;  she  has  eight 
hundred  ships  in  commission:  the  navies  of 
her  enemies  are  annihilated.  Thus,  this  war 
has  presented  the  new  and  curious  political 
spectacle  of  a  regular  annual  increase  (and  to 
an  inmiense  amount)  of  her  imports  and  ex- 
ports, and  tonnage  and  revenue,  and  all  the  in- 
signia of  accumulating  wealth,  whilst  in  every 
former  war,  without  exception,  these  have  suf- 
fered a  greater  or  less  diminution.  And  where- 
fore ?  Because  she  has  driven  France,  Spain, 
and  Holland,  from  the  ocean.  Their  marine  is 
no  more.  I  verily  believe  that  ten  English 
ships  of  the  line  would  not  decline  a  meeting 
with  the  combined  fleets  of  those  nations.  I 
forewarn  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
and  his  constituents  of  Salem,  that  all  their 
golden  hopes  are  vain.  I  forewarn  them  of  the 
exposure  of  their  trade  beyond  the  Gape  of 
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Good  Hope  (or  now  doubling  it)  to  capture 
and  confiscation ;  of  their  unprotected  sea-port 
towns,  exposed  to  contribution  or  bombard- 
ment. Are  we  to  be  legislated  into  a  war  by  a 
set  of  men,  who,  in  six  weeks  after  its  com- 
mencement, may  be  compelled  to  take  refugs 
with  us  in  the  country  ? 

And  for  what?  a  mere  fungus — a  mushroom 
production  of  war  in  Europe,  which  will  dis- 
appear with  the  first  return  of  peace — an  un- 
fair truce.  For  is  there  a  man  so  credulous  as 
to  believe  that  we  possess  a  capital,  not  only 
equal  to  what  may  be  called  our  own  proper 
trade,  but  large  enough  also  to  transmit  to  the 
respective  parent  states,  the  vast  and  wealthy 
products  of  the  Frencli,  Spanish,  and  Dutch 
colonies  ?  Tis  beyond  the  belief  of  any  rational 
being.  But  this  is  not  my  only  objection  to 
entering  upon  this  naval  warfare.  1  am  averse 
to  a  naval  war  with  any  nation  whatever.  I 
was  opposed  to  the  naval  war  of  the  last  ad- 
ministration, and  I  am  as  ready  to  oppose  a 
naval  war  of  the  present  administration,  should 
they  meditate  sach  a  measure.  What!  shall 
this  great  mammoth  of  the  American  forest 
leave  his  native  element,  and  j>lunf;:e  into  the 
water  in  a  mad  contest  with  the  v^^bark?  Let 
him  beware  that  his  proboscis  is  not  bitten  off 
in  the  engagement.  Let  him  stay  on  shore, 
and  not  be  excited  by  the  muscles  and  perri- 
winkles  on  the  strand,  or  political  boars,  in  a 
boat  to  venture  on  the  perils  of  the  deep. 
Gentlemen  say,  will  you  not  protect  your  vio- 
lated rights?  and  I  say,  why  take  to  water, 
where  you  can  neither  tight  nor  swim  ?  Look 
at  France;  see  her  vessels  stealing  from  port 
to  port,  on  her  own  coast ;  and  remember  that 
she  is  the  first  military  power  of  the  earth,  and 
as  a  naval  people,  second  only  to  England. 
Take  away  the  British  navy,  and  France  to- 
morrow is  the  tyrant  of  the  ocean. 

This  brings  me  to  the  second  point.  How 
far  is  it  politic  in  the  United  States  to  throw 
their  weight  into  the  scale  of  France  at  this 
moment? — from  whatever  motive  to  aid  the 
views  of  her  gigantic  ambition — to  make  her 
mistress  of  the  sea  and  land — to  jeopardize  the 
liberties  of  mankind.  Sir,  you  may  help  to 
crush  Great  Britain — you  may  assist  in  break- 
ing down  her  naval  dominion,  but  you  cannot 
succeed  to  it.  The  iron  sce[)tre  of  the  ocean 
will  pass  into  his  hands  who  wears  the  iron 
crown  of  the  land.  You  may  then  expect  a 
new  code  of  maritime  law.  Where  will  vou 
look  for  redress?  I  can  tell  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  that  there  is  notiiing  in  his 
rule  of  three  that  will  save  us,  even  although 
he  should  out-do  himself,  and  exceed  the  finan- 
cial ingenuity  which  he  so  memorably  displayed 
on  a  recent  occasion.*    No,  sir ;  let  the  baUle 

♦  In  a  debate  on  a  bill  fixing  the  prices  which  the  com- 
missioners of  the  sinking  fund  should  not  oxcoed.  in  their 
purchases  of  public  debts,  Mr.  Crownlnshlold  ha«l  asserted, 
that  the  three  per  cents,  were  worth  only  half  «.•«  much  a?  the 
sixes;  in  other  words,  that  the  ralne  of  the  stocks  was  li 
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of  Aotiuni  be  once  fought,  and  the  whole  line 
of  soa-cuast  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  con- 
queror. The  Atlantic,  deep  and  wide  as  it  ia, 
will  prove  just  as  good  a  barrier  against  his 
ambition,  if  directed  against  you,  as  the  Medi- 
terranean to  the  power  of  the  Cwsars.  Do  I 
mean,  when  I  say  so,  to  crouch  to  the  invader? 
Ko,  I  will  meet  him  at  the  water's  edge,  and 
light  every  inch  of  ground  from  thence  to  the 
mountains,  from  the  mountains  to  the  Missis- 
sippi. J>ut  after  tamely  submitting  to  an  out- 
rage on  your  domicile,  will  you  bully  and  look 
big  at  an  insult  on  your  flag  three  thousand 
miles  off? 

But,  sir,  I  have  yet  a  more  cogent  reason 
against  going  to  war  for  the  honor  of  the  flag 
in  the  narrow  seas,  or  any  other  maritime 
punctilio.  It  springs  from  my  attachment  to 
the  principles  of  the  government  under  which 
I  live.  1  declare,  in  the  face  of  day,  that  this 
government  was  not  instituted  for  the  purposes 
of  offensive  war.  No;  it  was  framed,  to  use 
its  own  language,  for  the  common  defence  and 
the  general  welfare,  which  are  inconsistent 
with  otl'ensive  war.  I  call  that  ottensive  war, 
which  goes  out  of  our  jurisdiction  and  limits, 
for  the  attainment  or  protection  of  objects,  not 
within  those  limits,  and  that  jurisdiction.  As, 
in  1708,  I  was  opposed  to  this  species  of  war- 
fare, be(rause  I  believed  it  would  raze  the  con- 
stitution to  the  very  foundation;  so,  in  1806, 
am  I  opp<jsed  to  it,  and  on  the  same  grounds. 
No  sooner  do  you  put  the  constitution  to  this 
use — to  a  test  which  it  is  by  no  means  calcu- 
lated to  endure,  than  its  incompetency  to  such 
purposes  becomes  manifest  and  apparent  to  all. 
I  fear,  if  yon  go  into  a  foreign  war  for  a  cir- 
cuitous unfair  carrying-trade,  you  will  come  out 
without  your  constitution,  llave  you  not  con- 
tractors enough  in  this  House?  Or  do  you 
want  U)  be  overrun  and  devoured  by  commis- 
Siiries,  and  all  the  vermin  of  contract?  I  fear, 
sir,  that  what  are  called  the  energy-men  will 
rise  up  again — ^men  who  will  burn  the  parch- 
ment. We  shall  be  told  that  our  government 
is  too  free ;  or,  as  they  would  say,  weak  and 
inctlicient.  Much  virtue,  sir,  in  terms.  That 
we  must  give  the  President  power  to  call  forth 
the  resources  of  the  nation ;  that  is,  to  filch 
the  hist  shilling  from  our  pockets — to  drain  the 
last  drop  of  blood  from  our  veins.  I  am 
against  giving  this  power  to  any  man,  be  he 
who  he  may.  The  American  people  must  either 
withhold  this  power,  or  rfesign  their  liberties. 
There  is  no  other  alternative.  Nothing  but  the 
most  imperious  necessity  will  justify  such  a 
grant.  And  is  there  a  powerful  enemy  at  our 
doors?  You  may  begin  with  a  first  consul; 
from  that  chrysalis  state  ho  soon  becomes  an 


he  ratio  of  their  respective  rates  of  Interest,  and  not  com- 
pounded of  principal  and  interest  Tha^  If  the  three  per 
cents,  are  at  sixty,  the  tme  Talue  of  the  six  per  centa.  would 
be  one  hundred  and  twenty,  and  of  the  eight  per  cents,  one 
hundred  and  sixty,  according  to  this  novel  financial  dis- 
ouvery. 


emperor.  You  have  your  choice.  It  depend 
upon  your  election,  wliether  you  will  be  a  free, 
happy,  and  united  peojile  at  home,  or  the  liglit 
of  your  executive  m^esty  shall  beam  across 
the  Atlantic,  in  one  general  blaze  of  the  public 
liberty. 

For  my  part,  I  never  will  go  to  war  but  in 
self-defence.  I  have  no  desire  for  conquests — ■ 
no  ambition  to  possess  Nova  Sc^otia — I  hold 
the  liberties  of  this  people  at  a  higher  rate. 
Much  more  am  I  indisposed  to  war,  when  among 
the  first  means  for  carrying  it  on,  I  see  gentle- 
men pro])ose  the  confiscation  of  debts  due  by 
government  to  individuals.  Does  a  bona  fide 
creditor  know  who  holds  his  paper  ?  Dare  any 
honest  man  ask  himself  the  question?  ^Tis 
hard  to  Siiy  whether  such  princijiles  are  more 
detestably  dishonest,  than  they  are  weak  and 
foolish.  What,  sir ;  will  you  go  about  with 
j)roposals  for  oi)ening  a  loan  in  one  hand,  and 
a  sponge  for  the  national  debt  in  the  other? 
If,  on  a  late  occasion,  you  could  not  borrow  at 
a  less  rate  of  interest  than  eight  per  cent,  when 
the  government  avowed  that  tliey  would  pay 
to  the  last  shilling  of  the  public  ability,  at 
what  price  do  you  expect  to  raise  money  with 
an  avowal  of  these  nefarious  opinions? — God 
help  you  I  if  these  are  your  ways  and  means 
for  carrying  on  war — if  your  finances  are  in 
the  hands  of  such  a  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer. Because  a  man  can  take  an  observa- 
tion, and  keep  a  log-book  and  a  reckoning ;  c^in 
navigate  a  cock-boat  to  the  West  Indies,  or  the 
East ;  shall  he  aspire  to  navigate  the  great  vessel 
of  state— to  stand  at  the  helm  of  public  coun- 
cils? "Nesutor  ultra  crepidam."  What  arc 
you  going  to  war  for?  For  the  carrying  trade. 
Already  you  possess  seven-eighths  of  it.  W^hat 
is  the  object  in  dispute  ?  The  fair,  honest  trade, 
that  exchanges  the  produce  of  our  soil  for  for- 
eign articles  for  home  consumption  ?  Not  at 
all.^ 

You  are  called  upon  to  sacrifice  this  necessary 
branch  of  your  navigation,  and  the  great  agri- 
cultural interest,  whose  handmaid  it  is,  to  jeop- 
ardize your  best  interests,  for  a  circuitous 
commerce,  for  thefradulent  protection  of  bellig- 
erent property  under  your  neutnd  flag.  Will 
you  bo  goaded  by  the  dreaming  calculations  of 
insatiate  avarice,  to  stake  your  idl  for  the  pro- 
tection of  this  trade  ?  I  do  not  speak  of  the 
probable  eftects  of  war  on  the  price  of  our 
produce;  severely  as  we  must  feel,  we  may 
scufi9e  through  it.  I  speak  of  its  reaction  on 
the  constitution.  You  may  go  to  war  for  thia 
excrescence  of  the  carrying-trade— and  mnko 
peace  at  the  expense  of  the  constitution.  Your 
executive  will  lord  it  over  you,  and  yon  must 
make  the  best  terms  with  the  conqueror  that 
you  can.  But  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Gregg)  tells  you,  that  he  is  for  acting  in 
this,  as  in  all  things,  uninfluenced  by  the  opinion 
of  any  foreign  minister  whatever — foreign,  or, 
I  presume,  domestic.  On  this  head  I  am  willing 
to  meet  the  gentleman,  am  unw.illing  to  be  dio- 
tatcd  to  by  any  minister  at  home  or  abroad. 
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Fs  he  willing  to  act  on  the  same  independent 
footing  ?  I  have  before  protested,  and  I  again 
protest,  against  secret,  irresponsible,  overruling 
influence.  The  first  question  I  asked  when  I 
saw  the  gentleman^s  resolution  was,  ''*•  Is  this  a 
measure  of  the  cabinet?"  Not  an  open  de- 
clared cabinet,  but  an  invisible,  inscrutable, 
unconstitutional  cabinet — without  responsibil- 
ity, unknown  to  the  constitution.  I  speak  of 
back-stairs  influence,  of  men  who  bring  mes- 
sages to  this  House,  which,  although  they  do  not 
appear  on  the  journals,  govern  its  decisions. 
Sir,  the  first  question  that  I  asked  on  the  suv>- 
ject  of  British  relations  was,  what  was  the 
opinion  of  the  cabinet?  What  measures  will 
they  recommend  to  Congress  ?  (well  knowing 
that  whatever  measures  we  might  take,  they 
must  execute  them,  and  therefore  that  we 
should  have  their  opinion  on  the  subject.) — My 
answer  was  (and  from  a  cabinet  minister  too), 
*•  There  is  no  longer  any  cabinet."  Subsequent 
circumstances,  sir,  have  given  me  a  personal 
knowledge  of  the  fact.  It  needs  no  com- 
mentary. 

But  the  gentleman  has  told  you  that  we 
ought  to  go  to  war,  if  for  nothing  else,  for  the 
fur  trade.  Now,  sir,  the  people  on  whose  sup- 
port he  seems  to  calculate,  follow,  let  me  tell 
mm,  a  better  business;  and  let  me  add,  tliat 
whilst  men  are  happy  at  home  reaping  their 
own  fields,  the  fruits  of  their  labor  and  industry, 
there  is  little  danger  of  their  being  induced  to 
go  sixteen  or  seventeen  hundred  milea  in  pur- 
mit  of  beavers,  raccoons  or  opossums — much 
less  of  going  to  war  for  the  privilege.  They 
are  better  employed  where  they  are.  This 
trade,  sir,  may  be  important  to  Brit^iin,  to 
nations  wlio  have  exhausted  every  resource  of 
indnstry  at  home — bowed  down  by  taxation 
and  wretchedness.  Let  them,  in  God's  name, 
if  they  please,  follow  the  fur  trade.  They  may, 
fr>r  me,  catch  every  beaver  in  North  America. 
Yes,  sir,  our  people  have  a  better  occupation 
— ^a  safe,  profitable,  honorable  employment. 
Whilst  they  should  be  engaged  in  distant  re- 
gions in  hunting  the  beaver,  they  dread,  lest 
those  whose  natural  nrey  they  are,  should  begin 
to  hunt  them — should  pillage  their  property, 
and  assassinate  their  constitution.  Instead  of 
these  wild  schemes,  pay  off  your  public  debt, 
instead  of  prating  about  its  confiscation.  Do 
not,  I  beseech  you,  expose  at  once  your  knavery 
and  your  folly.  You  have  more  lands  than  you 
know  what  to  do  with — you  have  lately  paid 
fifteen  millions  for  yet  more.  Go  and  work 
them — and  cease  to  alarm  the  people  with  the 
cry  of  wolf,  until  they  become  deaf  to  your 
voice,  or  at  least  laugh  at  you. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  felt  less  regard  for  what 
I  deem  the  best  interests  of  this  nation,  than 
for  my  own  reputiition,  I  should  not,  on  this 
day,  have  offered  to  address  you ;  but  would 
baVo  waited  to  come  out,  bedecked  with 
flowers  and  bouquets  of  rhetoric,  in  a  set 
S|)eech.  But,  sir,  I  dread  lest  a  tone  might  be 
{liven  to  the  mind  of  the  conmiittee-— they  will 


pardon  me,  but  I  did  fear  from  all  that  I  could 
see,  or  hear,  that  they  might  be  prejudiced  by 
its  advocates  (under  pretence  of  protecting  our 
commerce)  in  favor  of  this  ridiculous  and  pre- 
posterous project — I  rose,  sir,  for  one,  to  plead 
guilty — ^to  declare  in  the  face  of  day  that  I  will 
not  go  to  war  for  this  carrying-trade.  I  will 
agree  to  pass  for  an  idiot,  if  this  is  not  the 
public  sentiment;  and  you  will  find  it  to  your 
cost,  begin  the  war  when  you  wilL 

Gentlemen  talk  of  1793.  They  might  as  well 
go  back  to  the  Trojan  war.  "What  was  your 
situation  then?  Then  every  heart  beat  high 
with  sympathy  for  France — for  republican 
France!  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  with  my 
friend  from  Pennsylvania,  that  we  were  all  ready 
to  draw  our  swords  in  her  cause,  but  I  afiirm 
that  we  were  prepared  to  have  gone  great 
lengths.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  pay  this  com- 
pliment to  the  hearts  of  the  American  people, 
even  at  the  expense  of  their  understandings. 
It  was  a  noble  and  generous  sentiment,  which 
nations,  like  individuals,  are  never  the  worse 
for  having  felt  They  were,  I  repeat  it,  ready 
to  make  great  sacrifices  for  France.  And  why 
ready  ?  because  she  was  fighting  the  battles  of 
the  human  race  against  the  combined  enemies 
of  their  liberty — because  she  was  performing 
the  part  which  Great  Britain  now,  in  fact,  sus- 
tains— forming  the  only  bulwark  against  uni- 
versal dominion. — Knock  away  her  navy,  and 
where  are  you?  Under  the  naval  despotism 
of  France,  unchecked,  unqualified  by  any  an- 
tagonizing military  power — at  best  but  a  change 
of  masters.  The  t\Tant  of  the  ocean,  and  the 
tyrant  of  the  land,  is  one  and  the  same ;  lord 
of  all,  and  who  shall  say  him  nay,  or  wherefore 
doest  thou  this  thing  ?  Give  to  the  tiger  the 
properties  of  the  shark,  and  there  is  no  longer 
safety  for  the  beasts  of  the  forests,  or  the  fishes 
of  the  sea.  Where  was  this  high  anti-Britannic 
spirit  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
when  his  vote  would  have  put  an  end  to  the 
British  treaty,  that  pestilent  source  of  evil  to 
this  country  ?  and  at  a  time,  too,  when  it  was 
not  Jess  the  interest  than  the  sentiment  of  this 
people  to  pull  dowTi  Great  Britain  and  exalt 
France.  Then,  when  the  gentleman  might 
have  acted  with  effect,  he  could  not  screw  his 
courage  to  the  sticking-place.  Then,  England 
was  combined  in  what  has  proved  a  feeble,  in- 
efficient coalition,  but  whicli  gave  just  cause 
of  alarm  to  every  friend  of  freedom.  Now, 
the  liberties  of  the  human  race  are  threatened 
by  a  single  power,  more  formidable  than  the 
coalesced  world,  to  whose  utmost  ambition,  vast 
as  it  is,  the  nava;l  force  of  Great  Britain  forms 
the  only  obstacle.  I  am  perfectly  sensible  and 
ashamed  of  the  trespass  I  am  making  on  the 
patience  of  the  committee ;  but  as  I  know  not 
whether  it  will  be  in  my  power  to  trouble  them 
again  on  this  subject,  I  must  beg  leave  to  con- 
tinue my  crude  and  desultory  observations.  I 
am  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  thev  are  so. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  session  we  re- 
ceived a  printed  message  from  the  President  of 
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the  United  States,  breathing  a  great  deal  of 
national  honor  and  indication  of  the  outrages 
we  had  endured,  particularly  from  Spain.  She 
was  speciallj  named  and  pointed  at.  She  had 
pirated  upon  your  commerce,  imprisoned  your 
citizens,  violated  your  actual  territory,  invaded 
the  very  limits  solemnly  established  between 
the  two  nations,  by  the  treaty  of  San  Lorenzo. 
Some  of  the  State  legislatures  (among  others 
the  very  State  on  which  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  relies  for  sui)port)  sent  forward 
resolutions  pledging  their  lives,  their  fortunes, 
and  their  sacred  honor,  in  support  of  any 
measures  you  might  take  in  vindication  of 
your  iiyured  rights.  "Well,  sir,  what  have  you 
done?  You  have  had  resolutions  laid  upon 
your  table — gone  to  some  expense  of  printing 
and  stationery — mere  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and 
that*s  all.  Like  true  political  quacks,  you  deal 
only  in  handbills  and  nostrums.  Sir,  I  blush  to  see 
the  record  of  our  proceedings ;  they  resemble 
nothing  but  the  advertisements  of  patent  med- 
icines. Here  you  have  the  "  Worm-destroying 
Lozenges,"  there,  **  Church's  Cough  Drops," — 
and,  to  crown  the  whole,  "  Sloan's  Vegetable 
Specific,"  an  infallible  remedy  for  all  nervous 
disorders  and  vertigoes  of  brain-sick  politicians ; 
each  man  earnestly  adjuring  you  to  give  his 
medicine  only  a  fair  trial.  If,  indeed,  these 
wonder-working  nostrums  could  perform  but 
one  half  of  what  they  promise,  there  is  little 
danger  of  our  dying  a  political  death,  at  this 
time  at  least.  But,  sir,  in  politics  as  in  physic, 
the  doctor  is  ofttimcs  the  most  dangerous  dis- 
ease— and  this  I  take  to  be  our  case  at  present. 
But,  sir,  why  do  you  talk  of  Spain  ?  There 
are  no  longer  Pyrenees.  There  exists  no  such 
nation — ^no  such  being  as  a  Spanish  king  or 
minister.  It  is  a  mere  juggle  played  off  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  ])ut  the  mechanism  into 
motion.  You  know,  sir,  that  you  have  no  dif- 
ferences with  Spain — ^that  she  is  the  passive 
tool  of  a  superior  power,  to  whom,  at  this  mo- 
ment, you  are  crouching.  Are  your  differences 
indeed  with  Spain  ?  And  where  are  you  going 
to  send  your  political  panacea  (resolutions  and 
handbills  excepted),  your  solo  arcanum  of  gov- 
ernment— your  king  cure-all? — ^To  Madrid? 
No— you  are  not  such  quacks  as  not  to  know 
where  the  shoe  pinches — to  Paris.  Y"ou  know 
at  least  where  the  disease  lies,  and  there  apply 
your  remedy.  When  the  nation  anxiously 
demands  the  result  of  your  deliberations,  you 
hang  your  heads  and  blush  to  tell.  You  are 
afraid  to  tell.  Your  mouth  is  hermetically 
sealed.  Your  honor  has  received  a  wound 
which  must  not  take  air.  Gentlemen  dare  not 
come  forward  and  avow  their  work,  much  less 
defend  it  in  the  presence  of  the  nation.  Give 
them  all  they  ask,  that  Spain  exists,  and  what 
then  ?  After  shrinking  from  the  Spanish  jack- 
all,  do  you  presume  to  bully  the  British  lion  ? 
But  here  it  comes  out.  Britjiin  is  your  rival 
in  trade,  and  governed,  as  you  are,  by  counting- 
}iou3e  politicians :  you  would  sacrifice  the  para- 
uiount  interests  ofjronr  country,  to  wound  that 


rival.  For  Spain  and  France  you  arc  carriers — 
and  from  customers  every  indignity  is  to  be 
endured.  And  what  is  the  nature  of  this 
trade  ?  Is  it  that  carrying-trade  which  sends 
abroad  the  fiour,  tobacco,  cotton,  beef,  pork, 
fish,  and  lumber  of  this  country,  and  brings 
back  in  return  foreign  articles  necessary  for  our 
existence  or  comfort?  No,  sir;  'tis  a  trade 
carried  on,  the  Lord  knows  where  or  by  whom : 
— now  doubling  Cape  Horn,  now  the  Cape  of 
Grood  Hope.  I  do  not  say  that  there  is  no 
profit  in  it — for  it  would  not  then  be  pursued — 
but  His  a  trade  that  tends  to  assimilate  our 
manners  and  government  to  those  of  the  most 
corrupt  countries  of  Europe.  Yes,  sir;  and 
when  a  question  of  great  national  magnitude 
presents  itself  to  you,  causes  those  who  now 
prate  about  national  honor  and  spirit,  to  [)0cket 
any  insult — to  consider  it  as  a  mere  matter  of 
debt  and  credit,  &  business  of  profit  and  loss — 
and  nothing  else. 

The  first  thing  that  struck  my  mind  when  this 
resolution  was  laid  on  the  table  was,  "  unde  de- 
rivatur?"  a  question  always  put  to  us  at  school 
— whence  comes  it  ?  Is  this  only  the  putative 
father  of  the  bantling  he  is  taxed  to  maintain, 
or  indeed  the  actual  parent,  the  real  progenitor 
of  the  child  ?  or  is  it  the  production  of  the  cabi- 
net ?  But  I  knew  you  had  no  cabinet ;  no  sys- 
tem. 1  had  seen  despatches,  relating  to  vftal 
measures,  laid  before  you,  the  day  after  your 
final  decision  on  those  measures,  four  weeks 
after  they  were  received ;  not  only  their  con- 
tents, but  their  very  existence,  all  that  time, 
unsuspected  and  unknown  to  men,  whom  the 
people  fondly  believe,  assist,  with  their  wisdom 
and  experience,  at  every  important  deliberation. 
Do  you  believe  that  this  system,  or  rather  this 
no  system,  will  do  ?  I  am  free  to  answer  it  will 
not.  It  cannot  last  I  am  not  so  afraid  of  the 
fair,  open,  constitutional,  responsible  influence 
of  government;  but  I  shrink  intuitively  from 
this  left-handed,  invisible,  irresponsible  influ- 
ence, which  defies  the  touch,  but  pervades  and 
decides  every  thing.  Let  the  executive  come 
forward  to  the  legislature ;  let  us  see  whilst  we 
feel  it.  If  we  cannot  rely  on  its  wisdom,  is  it 
any  disparagement  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania to  say  that  I  cannot  rely  upon  him  ? 
No,  sir,  he  has  mistaken  his  talent.  He  is  not 
the  Palinurus  on  whose  skill  the  nation,  at  this 
trying  moment,  can  repose  their  confidence.  I 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  paper ;  much 
less  will  I  endorse  it,  and  make  myself  respon- 
sible for  its  goodness.  I  will  not  put  my  name 
to  it.  I  assert  that  there  is  no  cabinet,  no  sys- 
tem, no  plan.  That  which  I  believe  in  one  place, 
I  shall  never  hesitate  to  say  in  another.  This 
is  no  time,  no  place  for  mincing  our  steps.  The 
people  have  a  right  to  know ;  they  shaQ  know 
the  state  of  their  affairs — ^at  least,  as  far  as  I  am 
at  liberty  to  communicate  them.  I  speak  from 
personal  knowledge.  Ten  days  ago,  there  had 
been  no  consultation ;  there  existwl  no  opinion 
in  your  executive  department;  at  least,  none 
that  was  avowed.    On  the  contrary,  there  wai 
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an  express  disavowal  of  any  opinion  whatsoever, 
on  the  great  subject  before  you:  and  I  have 
^ood  reason  for  saying,  that  none  has  been 
i'onned  since.  Some  time  ago  a  book  was  laid 
on  oar  tables,  which,  like  some  other  bantlings, 
did  not  bear  the  name  of  its  father.  Here  I  was 
taught  to  expect  a  solution  of  all  doubts;  an 
end  to  all  our  difficulties.  If,  sir,  I  were  the 
fi>e,  88  I  trust  I  am  the  friend,  to  tliis  nation,  I 
would  exclaim,  **  Oh  I  that  mine  enemy  would 
write  a  book."  At  the  very  outset,  in  the  very 
first  page,  I  believe,  there  is  a  complete  aban- 
donment of  the  principle  in  dispute.  Has  any 
gentleman  got  the  work?  (It  was  handed  by 
i)ne  of  the  members.)  The  first  position  taken, 
is  the  broad  principle  of  the  unlimited  freedom 
of  trade,  between  nations  at  j)eace,  which  the 
writer  endeavors  to  extend  to  the  trade  between 
a  neutral  and  a  belligerent  power ;  accompanied, 
however,  by  this  acknowledgment:  "But,  in- 
asmuch as  the  trade  of  a  neutral  with  a  bellijrer- 
cnt  nation  might,  in  certain  special  casets  affect 
the  safety  of  its  antngonist,  usage,  founded  on 
the  principle  of  necessity,  has  admitted  a  few 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule."  Whence  comes 
the  doctrine  of  contraband,  blockade,  and  ene- 
my's property  ?  Now,  sir,  for  what  does  that 
celebrated  pampKlet,  *'  War  in  Disguise,"  which 
is  said  to  have  been  written  under  the  eye  of 
the  British  Prime  Minister,  contend,  but  this 
**  principle  of  necessity."  And  this  is  abandoned 
by  this  pamphleteer,  at  the  very  threshold  of  the 
discussion.  But  as  if  this  were  not  enough,  he 
goes  on  to  assign  as  a  reason  for  not  referring 
to  the  authority  of  the  ancients,  that  "  the  great 
change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  state  of 
manners,  in  the  maxims  of  war,  and  in  the 
course  of  commerce,  make  it  pretty  certain" — 
(what  degree  of  certainty  is  this  ?)  "  that  either 
nothing  will  be  foimd  relating  to  the  question, 
or  nothing  sufficiently  ap[)licable  to  deserve  at- 
tention in  deciding  it."  Here,  sir,  is  an  apology 
of  the  writer  for  not  disclosing  th3  whole  extent 
of  his  learning  (which  might  hav:  overwhelmed 
the  reader),  in  the  admission,  that  a  change  of 
circumstances  (*'  in  the  course  of  commerce ") 
has  made,  and,  therefore,  will  now  justify,  a  total 
change  of  the  law  of  nations.  What  more  could 
the  most  inveterate  advocate  of  English  usur- 
pation demand  ?  What  else  can  they  require  to 
establish  all,  and  even  more  than  they  contend 
for  ?  Sir,  there  is  a  class  of  men  (we  know  them 
very  well),  who,  if  you  only  permit  them  to  lay 
the  foundation,  will  build  you  up,  step  by  step, 
and  brick  by  brick — very  neat  and  showy,  if  not 
tenable  arguments.  To  detect  them,  'tis  only 
necessary  to  watch  their  premises,  w^here  you 
will  often  find  the  point  at  issue  totally  surren- 
dered, as  in  this  case  it  is.  Again :  is  the  "mare 
liberum"  any  where  asserted  in  this  book — that 
free  ships  make  free  goods  ?  No,  sir ;  the  right 
of  search  is  acknowledged ;  that  enemy's  prop- 
erty is  lawful  prize,  is  sealed  and  delivered. 
And  after  abandoning  these  principles,  what 
becomes  of  the  doctrine,  that  a  mere  shifting  of 
the  goods  from  one  ship  to  another,  the  touch- 


ing at  another  port,  changes  the  i>roperty  ?  Sir, 
give  up  this  principle,  and  there  is  an  end  to 
the  question.  You  lie  at  the  mercy  of  the  con- 
science of  a  court  of  admiralty.  Is  Spanish 
sugar,  or  French  coffee,  made  American  prop- 
erty by  the  mere  change  of  the  cargo,  or  even 
by  the  landing  and  payment  of  tlie  duties? 
Does  this  operation  effect  a  change  of  f)roperty  ? 
And  when  those  duties  are  drawn  back,  and  the 
sugars  and  coffee  re-exported,  are  they  not,  as 
enemy's  property,  liable  to  seizure  upon  the 
principles  of  the  "examination  of  the  British 
doctrine,"  &c.  And  is  there  not  the  best  reason 
to  believe,  that  this  operation  is  performed  in 
many,  if  not  in  most  cases,  to  give  a  neutral 
aspect  and  color  to  the  merchandise  ? 

I  am  prepared,  sir,  to  be  represented  as  wil- 
ling to  surrender  important  rights  of  this  nation 
to  a  foreign  government.  I  have  been  told  that 
this  sentiment  is  already  whispered  in  the  dark, 
by  time-servers  and  sycophants;  but  if  your 
clerk  dared  to  print  them,  I  would  appeal  to 
your  journals ! — I  would  call  for  the  reading  of 
them ;  but  that  I  know  they  are  not  for  pro- 
fane eyes  to  look  upon.  I  confess  that  I  am 
more  ready  to  surrender  to  a  naval  power  a 
square  league  of  ocean,  than  to  a  territorial  one 
a  square  inch  of  land,  >vithin  our  limits ;  and  I 
am  ready  to  meet  the  friends  of  the  resolution 
on  this  ground,  at  any  time.  Let  them  take  off 
the  injuncticm  of  secrecy.  They  dare  not.  They 
are  ashamed  and  afraid  to  do  it.  They  may  give 
winks  and  nods,  and  pretend  to  be  wise,  but  they 
dare  not  come  ont,  and  tell  the  nation  what  they 
have  done.  Gentlemen  may  take  notes,  if  they 
please ;  but  I  will  never,  from  any  motives  short 
of  self-defence,  enter  upon  war.  I  will  never  be 
iustrnmental  to  the  ambitious  schemes  of  Bona- 
p<irte ;  nor  put  into  his  hands  what  will  enable 
him  to  wield  the  world ;  and  on  the  very  prin- 
ciple that  I  wished  success  to  the  French  arms, 
in  1793.  And  wherefore?  Because  the  case  is 
changed.  Oreat  Britain  can  never  again  see 
the  year  1760.  Her  continental  influence  is 
gone  for  ever.  Let  who  will  bo  uppermost  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  she  must  find  more 
than  a  counterpoise  for  her  strength.  Her  race 
is  run.  She  can  only  be  formidable  as  a  mari- 
time power :  and  even  as  such,  perhaps  not  long. 
Are  you  going  to  justify  the  acts  of  the  last  ad- 
ministration, for  which  they  have  been  deprived 
of  the  government,  at  our  instance  ?  Are  you 
going  back  to  the  ground  of  1798-9  ? 

I  ask  of  any  man  who  now  advocates  a  rup- 
ture with  England,  to  assign  a  single  reason  for 
his  opinion,  that  would  not  have  justified  a 
French  war  in  1798.  If  injury  and  insult  abroad 
would  have  justified  it,  we  had  them  in  abund- 
ance then.  But  what  did  the  republicans  say 
at  that  day  ?  That  under  the  cover  of  a  war 
with  France,  the  executive  would  be  armed  with 
a  patronage  and  power  which  might  enable  it  to 
master  our  liberties.  They  deprecated  foreign 
war  and  navies,  and  standing  armies,  and  loans, 
and  taxes.  The  delirium  passed  away — the  good 
sense  of  the  people  triumphed — and  our  differ- 
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anoea  were  accommodated  without  a  war.  And 
what  is  there  in  the  situation  of  England  that 
invites  to  war  with  her?  Tis  true  she  does 
not  deal  so  largely  in  perfectibility,  but  she  sup- 
plies you  with  a  much  more  useful  commodity — 
with  coarse  woollens.  With  less  professions  in- 
deed, she  occupies  the  place  of  France  in  1793. 
She  is  tlie  sole  bulwark  of  the  human  race 
against  universal  dominion.  No  thanks  to  her 
f«)r  it.  In  protecting  her  own  existence,  she 
insures  theirs.  I  care  not  who  stands  in  this 
situation,  whether  England  or  Bonaparte — I 
practise  the  doctrines  now,  that  I  professed  in 
17D8.  Gentlemen  may  hunt  up  the  journals  if 
they  please — I  voted  against  all  such  projects 
under  the  administration  of  John  Adams,  and  I 
will  continue  to  do  so  under  that  of  Thomas 
Jefferson.  Are  you  not  contente<l  with  being 
free  and  happy  at  home  ?  Or  will  you  surren- 
der these  blessings,  that  your  merchants  may 
tread  on  Turkish  and  Persian  carpets,  and  burn 
tlie  perfumes  of  the  east  in  their  vaulte<l  rooms? 
Gentlemen  say,  'tis  but  an  animal  million  lost, 
and  even  if  it  were  five  times  that  amount,  what 
is  it  compared. with  yonr  neutral  rights?  Sir, 
let  me  tell  them  a  hundred  millions  will  be  but 
a  drop  in  the  bucket,  if  once  they  launch  with- 
out rudder  or  compass,  into  this  ocean  of  foreign 
warfare.  AVhom  do  they  want  to  attack — ^Eng- 
land? They  hope  it  is  a  poi)ular  thing,  and 
talk  about  Bunker's  Hill,  and  the  gallant  feats 
of  our  revolution.  J^ut  is  Bunker's  Hill  td  be 
the  theatre  of  war  ?  No,  sir,  you  have  selected 
the  ocean — and  the  object  of  attack  is  that  very 
navy  which  prevented  the  combined  fleets  of 
France  and  Spain  from  levying  contributions 
upon  you  in  your  own  seas — that  very  navy 
which,  in  the  famous  war  of  1798,  stood  be- 
tween you  and  danger. 

Whilst  the  fleets  of  the  enemy  were  pent  up 
in  Tonlon,  or  pini()ne<l  in  Brest,  we  performed 
wonders,  to  be  sure ;  but,  sir,  if  England  had 
drawn  oflT,  France  would  have  told  you  quite  a 
diflferent  tale.  You  would  have  struck  no  med- 
als. This  is  not  the  sort  of  conflict  that  you  are 
to  count  upon,  if  you  go  to  war  with  Great 
Britain.  '*  Quern  Deus  vult  perdere  prius  de- 
mentat."  And  are  you  mad  enough  to  take  up 
the  cudgels  that  have  been  struck  from  the 
nerveless  hands  of  tlie  three  great  maritime 
powers  of  Europe  ?  Shall  the  planter  mortgage 
jiis  little  crop,  and  jeopardize  the  constitution 
in  support  of  commercial  monojwly,  in  the  vain 
hope  of  satisfying  the  insatiable  greediness  of 
trade  ?  Administer  the  constitution  upon  i>rin- 
ciples  for  the  general  welfare,  and  not  for  the 
benefit  of  any  particular  class  of  men.  Do  you 
meditate  war  for  the  possessi(m  of  Baton  Rouge, 
or  Mobile,  places  which  your  own  laws  declare 
to  be  witlijn  your  limits  ?  Is  it  even  for  the  fair 
trade  that  exchanges  your  surplus  products,  for 
Rich  foreign  articles  as  you  require  ?  No,  sir, 
'tis  for  a  circuitous  traflSc — an  **  ignis  fatuus." 
And  against  whom  ?  A  nation  from  whom  you 
have  any  thing  to  fear  ?  I  speak  as  to  our  lib- 
erties.   No,  sir,  with  a  nation  from  whom  you 


have  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  to  fear — U 
the  aggrandizement  of  one  against  which  you 
have  every  thing  to  dread.  I  look  to  their 
ability  and  interest — ^not  to  their  disposition 
When  you  rely  on  that,  the  case  is  desperate 
Is  it  to  be  inferred  from  all  this,  that  I  would 
yield  to  Great  Britain  ?  No ;  I  would  act  to- 
wards her  now,  as  I  was  disposed  to  do  towards 
France  in  1798-9 — treat  with  her ;  and  for  the 
same  reason,  on  the  same  principles.  Do  I  say 
treat  with  her  ?  At  this  moment  you  have  a 
negotiation  pending  with  her  government.  With 
her  you  have  not  tried  negotiation  and  failed, 
totally  failed,  as  you  have  done  with  Spain,  or 
rather  France.  And  wherefore,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, this  hostile  spirit  to  the  one,  and 
this  (I  won't  say  what),  to  the  other  ? 

But  a  great  deal  is  said  about  the  laws  of  na- 
tions. What  is  national  law,  but  national  power 
guided  by  national  interest  ?  You  yourselves 
acknowledge  and  practise  upon  this  principle 
where  yon  can,  or  where  you  dare ;  with  the 
Indian  tribes,  for  instance.  I  might  give  ano- 
ther and  more  forcible  illustration.  Will  the 
learnal  lumber  of  your  libraries  add  a  ship  to 
your  fleet,  or  a  shiUing  to  your  revenue  ?  Will 
it  pay  or  maintain  a  single  soldier?  And  will 
you  preach  and  ]>rate  of  violations  of  your 
neutral  rights,  when  you  tamely  and  meanly 
submit  to  the  violation  of  your  territory?  Will 
you  collar  the  stealer  of  your  sheep,  and  let 
him  escape  that  has  invaded  the  repose  of  your 
fireside ;  has  insulted  your  wife  and  children 
under  your  own  roof?  Tliis  is  the  heroism  of 
truck  and  traflic — ^the  public  spirit  of  sordid 
avarice.  Great  Britain  violates  your  flag  on  the 
high  seas.  What  is  her  situation  ?  Contend- 
ing, not  for  the  dismantling  of  Dunkirk,  f*»r 
Quebec,  or  Pondicherry,  but  for  London  and 
Westminster — ^for  life.  Her.  enemy  violating, 
at  will,  the  territories  of  other  nations — acquir- 
ing thereby  a  colossal  power,  that  threatens  the 
very  existence  of  her  rival.  But  she  has  one 
vulnerable  point  to  the  arms  of  her  adversary, 
which  she  covers  with  the  ensigns  of  neutrality. 
She  draw^s  the  neutral  flag  over  the  heel  of 
Achilles.  And  can  you  ask  that  adversary  to 
respect  it  at  the  expense  of  her  existence  ? — and 
in  favor  of  whom  ? — an  enemy  that  respects  no 
neutral  territory  of  Europe,  and  not  even  your 
own?  I  repeat  that  the  insults  of  Spain  to- 
wards this  nation  have  been  at  the  instigation 
of  France  :  that  there  is  no  longer  any  Spain, 
Well,  sir,  because  the  French  Government  do 
not  put  this  into  the  Moniteur,  you  choose  to 
shut  your  eyes  to  it.  None  so  blind  as  those 
who  Vill  not  see.  You  shut  your  own  eyes, 
and  to  blind  those  of  other  people,  yon  go  into 
conclave,  and  slink  out  again  and  say — "  a  great 
aflfjiir  of  State  I"— C"<»«  uns  grande  afaiu 
iPEtat!  It  seems  that  your  sensibility  is  en- 
tirely confined  to  the  extremities.  Yoa  may  be 
pulled  by  the  nose  and  ears,  and  never  feel  it ; 
but  let  your  strong  box  be  attacked,  and  yon 
are  all  nerve — *'  Let  us  go  to  war !  "  Sir,  if 
they  cal'ed  upon  mo  only  for  my  little  peculiuni 
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to  carry  it  on,  perhaps  I  might  give  it :  but  my 
rights  and  liberties  are  invoiyed  in  the  grant, 
and  I  will  never  surrender  them  whilst  I  have 
life.  The  gentleman  from  Maasachosetts  (Mr. 
Crowninshield),  is  for  sponging  the  debt.  I 
can  never  consent  to  it.  I  will  never  bring  the 
ways  and  means  of  fraudulent  bankruptcy  into 
your  committee  of  supply.  Confiscation  and 
swindling  shall  never  be  found  aiiiong  my  esti- 
mates, to  meet  the  current  expenditure  of  peace 
or  war.  No,  sir.  I  have  said  with  the  doors 
closed,  and  I  say  so  when  they  are  open,  ^^  pay 
the  public  debt."  Get  rid  of  that  dead  weight 
upon  your  Government,  that  cramp  upon  all 
your  measures,  and  then  you  may  put  the  world 
at  defiance.  So  long  as  it  hangs  upon  you,  you 
must  have  revenue,  and  to  have  revenue,  you 
must  have  commerce-— commerce,  peace.  And 
shall  these  nefarious  schemes  be  advised  for 
lightening  the  public  burthens  ?  will  you  resort 
to  these  low  and  pitiful  shifts  ?  will  you  dare 
even  to  mention  these  dishonest  artifices,  to 
eke  out  your  expenses,  when  the  public  treasure 
is  lavished  on  Turks  and  infidels;  on  singing 
boys,  and  dancing  girls ;  to  furnish  the  means 
of  bestiality  to  an  African  barbarian  ? 

Gentlemen  say,  that  Great  Britain  will  count 
upon  our  divisions.  How!  What  does  she 
know  of  them  ?  Can  tliey  ever  expect  greater 
ananimity  than  prevailed  at  the  last  Presiden- 
tial election  ?  No,  sir,  'tis  the  gentleman's  own 
conscience  that  sqeaks.  But  if  she  cannot  cal- 
culate upon  your  divisions,  at  least  she  may 
reckon  uiK>n  your  pusillanimity.  She  may  well 
despise  the  resentment  that  cannot  be  excited 
to  honorable  battle  on  its  own  ground — the 
mere  effusion  of  mercantile  cupidity.  Gen- 
tlemen talk  of  repealing  the  British  treaty. 
The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  should  have 
thought  of  that  before  he  voted  to  carry  it  into 
effect.  And  what  is  all  this  for?  A  point 
which  Great  Britain  will  not  abandon  to  Russia, 
you  expect  her  to  yield  to  you.  Russia  indis- 
putably the  second  power  of  continental  Europe, 
with  half  a  million  of  hardy  troops,  with  sixty 
sail  of  the  line,  thirty  millions  of  subjects,  a  ter- 
ritory more  extensive  even  than  our  own — 
Russia,  sir,  the  store-house  of  the  British  navy 
— whom  it  is  not  more  the  policy  and  the  in- 
terest, than  the  sentiment  of  that  GU>vemment, 
to  soothe  and  to  conciliate ;  her  sole  hope  of 
a  diversion  on  the  continent — her  only  eflicient 
ally.  What  this  formidable  power  cannot  ob- 
tain with  fleets  and  armies,  you  will  command 
by  writ — with  pot-hooks  and  hangers.  I  am 
for  no  such  policy.  True  honor  is  always  the 
same.  Before  you  enter  into  a  contest,  public 
or  private,  be  sure  you  have  fortitude  enough 
to  go  through  with  it  If  you  mean  war,  say 
so,  and  prepare  for  it  Look  on  the  other  side 
— behold  the  respect  in  which  France  holds 
neutral  rights  on  land— observe  her  conduct  in 
regard  to  the  Franconian  estates  of  the  King  of 
Prussia :  I  say  nothing  of  the  petty  powers — 
of  the  Elector  of  Biwien,  or  of  the  Swiss :  I 
speak  of  a  first-rate  monarchy  of  Europe,  and 


at  a  moment  too,  when  its  neutrality  was  the 
object  of  all  others  nearest  to  the  heart  of  the 
French  Emperor.  If  you  make  him  monarch 
of  the  ocean,  you  may  bid  adieu  to  it  for  ever. 
You  may  take  your  leave,  sir,  of  navigation — 
oven  of  the  Mississippi.  What  is  the  situation 
of  New  Orleans,  if  attacked  to-morrow  ?  Filled 
with  a  discontented  and  repining  people,  whose 
language,  manners,  and  religion,  all  incline  them 
to  the  invader^^  dissatisfied  people,  who  de- 
spise the  miserable  governor  you  have  set  over 
them — whose  honest  prejudices,  and  basest 
passions  alike  toke  part  against  you.  I  draw 
my  information  from  no  dubious  source — from 
a  native  American,  an  enlightened  member  of 
that  o<lious  and  imbecile  government  You 
have  official  information  that  the  town  and  its 
dependencies  are  utterly  defenceless  and  un- 
tenable—a firm  belief,  that  apprised  of  this, 
Government  would  do  something  to  put  the 
place  in  a  state  of  security,  alone  has  kept  the 
American  portion  of  that  community  quiet. 
You  have  held  that  post — ^you  now  hold  it  by 
the  tenure  of  the  naval  predominance  of  Eng- 
land, and  yet  you  are  for  a  British  naval  war. 

There  are  now  two  great  commercial  nations. 
Great  Britain  is  one — we  are  the  other.  "When 
you  consider  the  many  points  of  contact  be- 
tween our  interests,  you  may  be  surprised  that 
there  has  been  so  little  collision.  Sir,  to  the 
other  belligerent  nations  of  Europe  your  navi- 
gation  is  a  convenience,  I  might  say,  a  neces 
sary.  If  you  do  not  carry  for  tlieia  they  mcLst 
starve,  at  least  for  the  luxuries  of  life,  wliich 
custom  lias  rendered  almost  indispeiLsable. 
And,  if  you  cannot  act  with  some  degree  of 
spirit  towards  those  who  are  dependent  upon 
you,  as  carriers,  do  you  reckon  to  browbeat  a 
jealous  rival,  who,  the  moment  she  lets  plip  the 
dogs  of  war,  sweeps  you,  at  a  blow,  from  the 
ocean  ?  And,  cui  bono?  for  whose  benefit? — 
The  planter  ?  Nothing  like  it  The  fair,  honest, 
real  American  merchant  ?  No,  sir — for  rene- 
gadoes;  today  American — to-morrow,  Danes. 
Go  to  war  when  you  will,  the  property,  now 
covered  by  the  American,  will  then  pass  under 
the  Danish,  or  some  other  neutral  nag.  Gen- 
tlemen say,  that  one  English  ship  is  worth 
three  of  ours :  we  shall  therefore  have  the  ad- 
vantage in  privateering.  Did  they  ever  know 
a  nation  get  rich  by  privateering?  This  is  stuff 
for  the  nursery.  Remember  that  your  i)ro- 
ducts  are  bulky — as  has  l)een  stated — that  they 
require  a  vast  tonnage.  Take  these  carriers  out 
of  the  market — what  is  the  result  ?  The  manu- 
factures of  England,  which  (to  use  a  finishing 
touch  of  the  gentleman's  rhetoric)  have  re- 
ceived the  finishing  stroke  of  art,  lie  in  a  small 
comparative  compass.  The  neutral  trade  can 
carry  them.  Your  produce  rots  in  the  ware- 
house— ^you  go  to  Statia  or  St  Thomas's,  and 
get  a  striped  blanket  for  a  joe,  if  you  can  raise 
one— double  freight,  charges,  and  commissions. 
Who  receives  the  profit  ? — The  carrier.  Wh" 
pays  it  ? — The  consumer.  All  your  produce 
that  finds  its  way  to  England  must  bear  the 
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Bomo  accumulated  charges,  with  this  difference : 
that  there  the  hurthen  falls  on  the  home  price. 
I  appeal  to  the  experience  of  the  last  war, 
which  has  been  so  often  cited.  What,  then, 
was  the  price  of  produce,  and  of  broadcloth  ? 

But  jou  are  told  England  will  not  make  war 
— she  has  her  hands  full.  HoUand  calculated 
in  the  same  way,  in  1781.  How  did  it  turn 
out  ?  Yon  stand  now  in  the  place  of  Holland, 
then — ^without  her  navy,  unaided  by  the  pre- 
ponderating fleets  of  France  and  Spain — to  say 
nothing  of  the  Baltic  powers.  Bo  you  wont 
to  take  up  the  cudgels  where  these  great  mari- 
time powers  have  been  forced  to  drop  them  ? 
to  meet  Great  Britain  on  the  ocean,  and  drive 
her  off  its  face?  If  you  are  so  far  gone  as  this, 
every  capital  measure  of  your  pohcy  has  hitherto 
been  wrong.  Ton  should  have  nurtured  the 
old,  and  devised  new  systems  of  taxation — ^have 
cherislied  your  navy.  Begin  this  business  when 
you  may,  laud- taxes,  stamp-acts,  window-taxes, 
heartli-money,  excise,  in  all  its  modifications 
of  vexation  and  oppression,  must  precede,  or 
follow  after.  But,  sir,  as  French  is  tlie  fashion 
of  the  day,  I  may  be  asked  for  my  projet.  I 
can  readily  tell  gentlemen  what  I  will  not  do.  I 
w^ill  not  j)ropiti:ite  any  foreign  nation  with 
money.  I  will  not  launch  into  a  naval  war 
with  Great  Britain,  although  I  am  ready  to 
meet  her  at  the  Cow-pens,  or  Bunker's  Hill. 
And  for  this  plain  reason.  We  are  a  great  land 
animal,  and  our  business  is  on  shore.  I  will 
send  her  no  money,  sir,  on  any  i)retext  what- 
soever, much  less  on  pretence  of  buying  Labra- 
dor, or  Botany  Bay,  when  my  real  object  was 
to  secure  limits,  which  she  formally  acknowl- 
edged at  the  peiice  of  1783.  I  go  further — I 
would  (if  any  thing)  have  laid  an  embargo. 
This  would  have  got  our  own  property  home, 
and  our  adversary's  into  our  power.  If  there 
is  any  wisdom  left  among  us,  the  first  step 
towards  hostility  will  always  be  an  embargo. 
In  six  mouths  all  your  mercantile  megrims 
would  vanish.  As  Xo  us,  although  it  would 
cut  deep,  wo  can  stand  it.  Without  such  a 
l)recaution,  go  to  war  when  you  will,  you  go  to 
the  wall.  As  to  debts,  st.-ike  the'  balance  to- 
morrow, and  England  is,  I  believe,  in  our  debt. 

I  hojHj,  sir,  to  be  excused  for  proceeding  in 
this  desultory  course.  I  flatter  myself  I  shall 
not  have  occlusion  again  to  trouble  you — I  know 
not  that  I  iihall  be  able— certainly  not  willing, 
unless  provoked  in  self-defence.  I  ask  your  at- 
tention to  the  character  of  the  inhabitants  of 
that  southern  country,  on  whom  gentlemen  rely 
for  the  supiK)rt  of  their  measure.  Who  and 
what  arc  they?  A  simple  agricultural  people, 
accustomed  to  travel  in  peace  to  market^  with 
the  produce  of  their  labor.  Who  takes  it  from 
us  ?  Another  people  devoted  to  manufactures 
—our  sole  source  of  supply.  I  have  seen  some 
stuff  in  the  newspapers  about  manufactures  in 
Saxony,  and  about  a  man  who  is  no  longer  the 
chief  of  a  dominant  faction.  The  greatest  man 
whom  I  ever  knew — the  immortiU  author  of 
the  letters  of  Curtius — ^has  remarked  the  prone- 


ness  of  cunning  people  to  wrap  np  and  disgiusi 
in  well-selected  phrases,  doctrines  too  deformed 
and  detestable  to  bear  exposure  in  najced  words 
— ^by  a  judicious  choice  of  epithets,  to  draw  thi 
attention  from  the  lurking  principle  beneath, 
and  perpetuate  delusion.  But  a  little  while  ago, 
and  any  man  might  be  proud  to  be  considered  « 
the  head  of  the  republican  party.  Now,  it  seems, 
His  reproachful  to  be  deem^  the  chief  of  % 
dominant  faction.  Mark  the  magio  words! 
Head,  chief.  Republican  party,  dominant  fac- 
tion. But  as  to  these  Saxon  mannfaotnresi 
What  became  of  their  Dresden  china  ?  Why, 
the  Prussian  bayonets  have  broken  all  the  pots, 
and  you  are  content  with  Worcestershire  or 
Staffordshire  ware.  There  are  some  other  fine 
manufactures  on  the  continent,  but  no  supply, 
except,  perhaps,  of  linens,  the  article  we  can 
best  dispense  with.  A  few  individuals,  sir,  may 
have  a  coat  of  Louviers  cloth,  or  a  service  of 
Sevres  china — but  there  is  too  little,  and  that 
little  too  dear,  to  furnish  the  nation.  You  must 
depend  on  the  fur  trade  in  earnest,  and  wear 
buffalo  hides  and  bear-skins. 

Can  any  man,  who  understands  Europe,  pre- 
tend to  say  that  a  particular  foreign  policy  is 
now  right,  because  it  would  have  been  expe- 
dient twenty,  or  even  ten  years  ago,  without 
abandoning  all  regard  for  common  sense?  Sir, 
it  is  the  statesman's  province  to  be  guided  b; 
circumstances,  to  anticipate,  to  foresee  tbem— 
to  give  them  a  course  and  a  direction — ^to  mould 
them  to  his  purpose.  It  is  the  business  of  a 
counting-house  clerk  to  peer  into  the  day-book 
and  ledger,  to  see  no  further  than  the  spectacles 
on  his  nose,  to  feel  not  beyond  the  pen  behind 
his  ear — to  chatter  in  coffee-houses,  and  be  the 
oracle  of  clubs.  From  1783  to  1793,  and  even 
later  (I  don't  stickle  for  dates),  France  had  a 
formidable  marine— so  had  Holland — so  had 
Spain.  The  two  first  possessed  thriving  manu- 
factures and  a  flourishing  commerce.'  Great 
Britain,  tremblingly  alive  to  her  manufacturing 
interests  and  carr}ing-trade,  would  have  felt  to 
the  heart  any  measure  calculated  to  favor  her 
rivals  in  tliese  pursuits — she  would  have  yielded 
then  to  her  fears  and  her  jealousy  alone.  What 
is  the  case  now  ?  She  lays  an  export  duty  on 
her  manufactures,  and  there  ends  the  question. 
K  Georgia  shall  (Irom  whatever  cause)  so  com- 
pletely monopolize  the  culture  of  cotton  as  to 
be  able  to  lay  an  export  duty  of  three  per  cent* 
upon  it,  besides  taxing  its  cultivators,  in  every 
other  sliape  that  human  or  infernal  ingenuity 
can  devise,  is  Pennsylvania  likely  to  rival  her, 
or  take  away  the  trade? 

But  sir,  it  seems  that  we,  who  are  opposed  to 
this  resolution,  are  men  of  no  nerves — wlio 
trembled  in  the  days  of  the  Britisli  treaty — 
cowards  (I  presume)  in  the  reign  of  terror !  Is 
this  true?  Hunt  up  the  journals;  let  our 
actions  tell.  We  pursue  our  unshaken  course. 
We  care  not  for  the  nations  of  Europe,  bat 
make  foreign  relations  bend  to  our  political 
principles,  and  subserve  our  country's  interest. 
,  We  have  no  wish  to  see  another  Actinm,  oi 
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Phftfsalia,  or  the  lientenants  of  a  modern  Alex- 
mder,  playiDg  at  piquet,  or  all-foars,  for  the 
empire  of  the  world.  'Tis  poor  comfort  to  us, 
:o  be  told  that  France  has  too  decided  a  taste  for 
uxnrions  things  to  meddle  with  us ;  that  Egypt 
i9  her  object,  or  the  coast  of  Barbarj,  and  at 
:he  worst  we  vhall  be  the  last  devoured.  We 
ire  enamored  with  neither  nation — we  would 
:ilay  their  own  game  upon  them,  use  them  for 
>ur  interest  and  convenience.  But  with  all  my 
ibhorrence  of  the  British  government,  I  should 
lot  hesitate  between  Westminster-Hall  and  a 
kfiddlesex-jury,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  wood 
>f  Vincennes,  and  a  file  of  Grenadiers,  on  the 
>ther.  That  jury-trial  which  walked  with 
ffome  Tooke,  and  Hardy,  through  the  flames 
>f  ministerial  persecution,  ii,  I  confe&s  more 
;o  my  taste,  than  the  trial  of  the  Duke  d' 
Enghien. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sensible  of  having  de- 
:ained  the  committee  longer  than  I  ought — 
certainly  much  longer  than  I  intended.  I  am 
equally  sensible  of  their  politeness,  and  not  less 
K>,  sir,  of  your  patient  attention.  It  is  your 
>wn  indulgence,  sir,  badly  requited  indeed,  to 
nrhieh  you  owe  this  persecution.  I  might  offer 
mother  apology  for  these  undigested,  desultory 
*emarks ;  my  never  having  seen  the  treasury 
locnments.  Until  I  came  into  the  House  this 
norning,  I  have  been  stretched  on  a  sick  bed. 
3ut  wlien  I  behold  the  affuirs  of  this  nation, 
nstead  of  being  where  I  hoped,  and  the  people 
)elieved  they  were,  in  the  hands  of  responsible 
nen,  committed  to  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry — ^to 
he  refuse  of  tl)e  retail  trade  of  politics — I  do 
eel,  I  cannot  help  feeling,  the  most  deep  and 
ierious  concern.  If  the  executive  government 
vould  step  forward  and  say,  ^^  such  is  our  plan 
—such  is  our  opinion,  and  such  are  our  reasons 
n  support  of  it,"  I  would  meet  it  fairly,  would 
>penly  oppose,  or  pledge  myself  to  support  it. 
tJut  witliout  compass  or  polar  star,  I  will  not 
aunch  into  an  ocean  of  unexplored  measures, 
Thich  stand  condemned  by  all  the  infonnation 
0  which  I  have  access.  The  constitution  of 
he  United  States  declares  it  to  be  the  province 
md  duty  of  the  President  "  to  give  to  Congress, 
Tom  time  to  time,  inlbrmation  of  the  state  of 


the  Union,  and  recommend  to  their  considera* 
tion  such  measures  as  he  shall  judge  expedient 
and  necessary."  Has  he  done  it?  I  know,  sir, 
that  we  may  say,  and  do  say,  that  we  are  inde- 
pendent (would  it  were  true) ;  as  free  to  give  a 
direction  to  the  executive  as  to  receive  it  from 
him.  But  do  what  you  will,  foreign  relations — 
every  measure  short  of  war,  and  even  the 
course  of  hostilities,  depend  uf>on  him.  He 
stands  at  the  helm,  and  must  guide  the  vessel 
of  State.  You  give  him  money  to  buy  Florida, 
and  he  purchases  Louisiana. — You  may  furnish 
means — the  application  of  those  means  rests 
with  him.  Let  not  the  master  and  mate  go 
below  when  the  ship  is  in  distress,  and  throw 
the  responsibility  upon  the  cook  and  the  cabin- 
boy.  I  said  so  when  your  doors  were  shut :  I 
scorn  to  say  less  now  that  they  are  open.  Gen- 
tlemen may  say  what  they  please.  They  may 
put  an  insignificant  individual  to  the  ban  of  the 
Republic  ;  I  shall  not  alter  my  course.  I  blush 
with  indignation  at  the  misrepresentations 
which  have  gone  forth  in  the  public  prints  of 
our  proceedings,  public  and  private.  Are  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  the  real  sovereigns 
of  the  country,  unworthy  of  knowing  what, 
there  is  too  mach  reason  to  believe,  has  been 
communicated  to  the  privileged  spies  of  foreign 
governments  ?  I  think  our  citizens  just  as  well 
entitled  to  know  what  has  passed,  as  the  Mar- 
quis Yrujo,  who  has  bearded  your  President  to 
his  face,  insulted  your,  govemu^ent  within  its 
own  peculiar  jurisdiction,  and  outraged  aJI 
decency.  Do  you  mistake  this  diplomatic  pup- 
pet for  an  automaton?  lie  has  orders  for  all 
he  does.  Take  his  instructions  from  his  pocket 
to-morrow,  they  are  signed  "  Charles  Maurice 
Talleyrand."  Let  tlie  nation  know  what  they 
have  to  depend  upon.  Be  true  to  them,  and 
(trust  me)  they  will  prove  true  to  themselvee 
and  to  you.  The  people  are  honest ;  now  at 
home  at  their  ploughs,  not  dreaming  of  what 
you  are  about.  But  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  that 
has  too  long  slept,  will  be,  must  be,  awakened. 
Let  them  begin  to  think ;  not  to  say  such  things 
are  proper  because  they  have  been  done — but 
what  has  been  done  ?  and  wherefore  ? — and  all 
will  be  right. 


•  ♦• 
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Mr.  Randolph  delivered  this  speech  on .  the 
rariflf  Bill,  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
he  United  States,  on  the  fifteenth  of  April, 
824.* 

I  am,  Mr.  Speaker,  practising  no  deception 

*  See  Mr.  CUjr*8  speech  on  the  same  sabject,  la  the  sabse- 
iiont  peges  of  this  Tolume :  also,  "  Benton's  Thirty  Years* 
riew,"  VoL  1,  page  82. 


upon  myself,  much  less  upon  the  House,  when  I 
say,  that  if  I  had  consulted  my  own  feelings 
and  inclinations,  1  should  not  have  troubled 
the  House  exhausted  as  it  is,  and  as  I  am,  with 
any  farther  remarks  upon  tliis  subject.  I  corne 
to  the  discharge  of  this  task,  not  merely  with 
reluctance,  but  with  disgust ;  jaded,  worn  down, 
abraded  I  may  say,  as  I  am  by  long  attendance 
upon  this  body,  and  continued  stretch  of  the 
attention  upon  this  subject.  I  come  to  it,  how- 
ever, at  the  suggestion,  and  in  pursuance  of  the 
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wishes  of  those  whose  wishes  are  to  me,  in  all 
matters  touching  my  public  duty,  paramount  law; 
I  speak  with  tliose  reservations  of  course,  which 
every  moral  agent  must  be  supposed  to  make  to 
himself. 

It  was  not  more  to  my  surprise,  than  to  my 
disappointment,  that  on  my  return  to  the  House, 
after  a  necessary  absence  of  a  few  days,^n  in- 
dispensable business,  I  found  it  engaged  in  dis- 
cussing the  general  principle  of  the  bill,  when 
its  details  were  under  consideration.  If  I  had 
expected  such  a  turn  in  the  debate,  I  would,  at 
any  private  sacrifice,  however  great,  have  re- 
mained a  spectator  and  auditor  of  that  discus- 
sion. With  tlie  exception  of  the  speech,  already 
published,  of  my  worthy  colleague  on  my  right, 
Mr.  P.  P.  Barbour,  I  have  been  nearly  deprived 
of  the  benefit  of  the  discussion  which  has  taken 
place.  Many  weeks  have  been  occupied  with 
this  bill  (I  hope  the  House  will  pardon  me  for 
saying  so)  before  I  took  the  slightest  part  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  details;  and  I  now  sincerely 
regret  that  I  had  not  firnmess  enough  to  adhere 
to  the  resolution  which  I  had  laid  down  to  my- 
self, in  the  early  stage  of  the  debate,  not  to  take 
any  part  in  the  discussion  of  the  details  of  the  mea- 
sure. But,  as  I  trust,  what  I  now  have  to  say  upon 
this  subject,  although  more  and  better  things  have 
been  said  by  others,  may  not  be  the  same  that  they 
have  said,  or  may  not  be  said  in  the  same  manner ; 
I  here  borrow  the  language  of  a  man  who  has 
been  heretotore  consj)icuous  in  the  councils  of 
the  country;  of  one  who  was  unrivalled  for 
readiness  and  dexterity  in  debate;  who  was 
long  without  an  equal  on  the  floor  of  this  body ; 
who  contributed  as  much  to  the  revolution  of 
1801,  as  any  man  in  this  nation,  and  derived  as 
little  benefit  from  it ;  as,  to  use  the  words  of 
that  celebrated  man,  what  I  have  to  say  is  not 
that  which  has  been  said  by  others,  and  will  not 
be  said  in  their  manner,  the  House  will,  I  trust, 
liave  patience  with  me  during  the  time  that  my 
strength  will  allow  me  to  occupy  their  atten- 
tion. And  I  beg  them  to  understand,  that  the 
notes  which  I  hold  in  my  hand  are  not  the 
notes  on  which  I  mean  to  speak,  but  of  what 
others  have  spoken,  and  from  which  I  will  make 
the  smallest  selection  in  my  power. 

Here  permit  me  to  say,  that  I  am  obliged  and 
with  great  reluctance,  to  ditifer  from  my  worthy 
colleague,  who  has  taken  so  conspicuous  a  part 
in  this  debate,  about  one  fact,  which  I  will  call 
to  his  rec(»llection,  for  I  am  sure  it  was  in  his 
memory,  though  sleeping.  He  has  undertaken 
to  state  the  causes  by  which  the  difterence  in 
the  relative  condition  of  various  parts  of  the 
Union  lijis  been  produced;  but  my  worthy  col- 
league has  omitted  to  state  the  "prinmm 
mobile"  of  the  commerce  and  manufactures  to 
which  a  portion  of  the  country  that  I  need  not 
name,  owes  its  present  prosperity  and  wealth. 
That  "  primum  mobile"  was  southern  capital.  I 
8i>eak  not  now  of  transactions  *'  quorum  pars 
minima  fui,"  but  of  things  which,  nevertheless, 
I  have  a  contetnporaneous  recollection.  I  say, 
without  the  fear  of  contradiction,  then,  that  in 


consequence  of  the  enormous  depreciation  of 
the  evidences  of  the  public  debt  of  this  country 
— the  debt  proper  of  the  United  States,  (to 
which  must  be  fiulded  an  item  of  not  less  than 
twenty  millions  of  dollars  for  the  State  debts 
assumed  by  the  United  States),  being  bought 
up  and  almost  engrossed  by  the  people  of  what 
were  then  called  the  Northern  States — a 
measure  w^hich  nobody  dreamt  any  thing  about,' 
of  which  nobody  had  the  slightest  sospicion— 
I  mean  the  assumption  of  the  State  debts  by  the 
federal  government — these  debts  being  bought 
up  for  a  mere  song,  a  capital  of  eighty  millions 
of  dollars,  or,  in  other  words,  a  credit  to  that 
amount,  bearing  an  interest  of  six  per  cent,  per 
annum  (with  the  exception  of  nineteen  millions, 
the  interest  of  that  debt  which  bore  an  interest 
of  three  per  cent.) — a  capital  of  eighty  millions 
of  dollars  was  poured  in  a  single  day  into  the 
coflfers  of  the  Nath ;  and  to  that  canse  we 
may  mainly  ascribe  the  difference  so  disastrous 
to  the  South,  between  that  country  and  the 
other  portion  of  this  Union,  to  which  I  have 
alluded.  When  we.  roused  by  the  sufferings  of 
our  brethren  of  Boston,  entered  into  the  con- 
test with  the  mother  country,  and  when  we 
came  out  of  it — when  this  constitution  was 
adopted,  we  w-ere  comparatively  rich;  they 
were  positively  poor.  What  is  now  our  rela- 
tive situation  ?  They  are  flourishing  and  rich ; 
we  are  tributary  to  them,  not  only  through  the 
medium  of  the  public  debt  of  which  I  may  have 
spoken,  but  also  through  the  medium  of  the 
pension  list,  nearly  the  whole  amount  of  which 
is  disbursed  in  the  Eastern  States — and  to  this 
creation  of  a  day  is  to  be  ascribed  the  difference 
of  our  relative  situation  (I  hope  my  worthy 
collciigue  will  not  consider  any  thing  that  I  say 
as  conflicting  witli  his  general  principles,  to 
which  I  heartily  subscribe).  Yes,  sir,  and  the 
price  paid  for  the  creation  of  all  that  portion  of 
this  capital,  which  consisted  of  the  assumed 
debts  of  the  States,  was  the  immende  boon  of 
fixing  the  seat  of  government  where  it  now  is. 
And  I  advert  to  this  bargain,  because  I  i^nsh  to 
show  to  every  member  of  this  House,  and,  if  it 
were  possible,  to  every  individual  of  this  nation, 
the  most  tremendous  and  calamitous  results  of 
political  bargaining. 

Sir,  when  are  we  to  have  enough  of  this 
tariff  question  ?  In  1816  it  was  supposed  to  be 
settled.  Only  three  years  thereafter,  another 
proposition  for  increasing  it  was  sent  from  this 
House  to  the  Senate,  baited  with  a  tax  of  four 
cents  per  pound  on  brown  sngar.  It  was  fortu- 
nately rejected  in  that  body.  In  what  manner 
this  bill  is  baited,  it  does  not  become  me  to 
say ;  but  I  have  too  distinct  a  recollection  of 
the  vote  in  committee  of  the  whole,  on  the  doty 
upon  molasses,  and  afterwards  of  the  vote  in  the 
House  on  the  same  question ;  of  the  votes  oi 
more  than  one  of  the  States  on  that  question, 
not  to  mark  it  well.  I  do  not  say  that  the 
change  of  the  vote  on  that  question  was  eflfected 
by  any  man^s  voting  against  his  own  motion ; 
but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  was  effected 
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hj  one  man's  electioneering  against  bis  own 
motion.  I  em  very  glad,  Mr.  Bpeaker,  that  old 
ifassachnsetts  Bay  and  the  province  of  Maine 
and  Sagadabock,  by  whom  we  stood  in  the  days 
of  the  Kevolution,  now  stand  by  the  Sonth,  and 
will  not  aid  in  fixing  on  ns  this  system  of  taxa- 
tion, compared  with  wliicb  the  taxation  of  Mr. 
Grenville  and  Lord  North  was  as  nothing.  I 
speak  with  knowledge  of  what  I  say,  when  I 
declare,  that  this  bill  is  an  attempt  to  reduce 
the  country  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line, 
and  east  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  to  a  state 
of  worse  than  colonial  bondage;  a  state  to 
which  the  domination  of  Great  Hritain  was,  in 
my  judgment,  fur  preferable ;  and  I  trust  I  shall 
always  have  the  fearless  integrity  to  utter  any 
political  sentiment  which  the  liead  sanctions 
and  the  heart  ratifies;  for  the  British  Parliament 
never  would  have  dared  to  lav  such  duties  on 
our  imports,  or  their  exports  to  us,  either  "  at 
home"  or  here,  as  is  now  proposed  to  be  laid  upon 
the  imports  from  abroad.  At  that  time  we  had 
the  command  of  the  market  of  the  vast  do- 
minions then  subject,  and  we  should  have  had 
those  which  have  since  been  subjected  to  the 
British  empire ;  we  enjoyed  a  free  trade  emi- 
nently superior  to  any  thing  that  we  can  enjoy, 
if  this  bill  shall  go  into  operation.  It  is  a  sac- 
rifice of  the  interests  of  a  part  of  this  nation  to 
the  ideal  benefit  of  the  rest.  It  marks  us  out 
as  the  victims  of  a  worse  than  Egyptian  bond- 
age. It  is  a  barter  of  so  much  of  our  rights,  of 
so  much  of  the  fruits  of  our  labor,  for  political 
power  to  be  transferred  to  other  hands.  It 
ought  to  be  met,  and  I  trust  it  will  be  met,  in 
the  southern  country,  as  was  the  stamp  act,  and 
by  all  those  measures,  which  I  will  not  detain 
tlie  House  by  recapitulating,  which  succeeded 
the  stamp  act,  and  produced  the  final  breach 
with  the  mother  country,  which  it  took  about 
ten  years,  to  bring  about,  as  I  trust,  in  my  con- 
science, it  will  not  take  as  long  to  bring  about 
similar  results  from  this  measure,  should  it  be- 
come a  law. 

All  policy  is  very  suspicions,  says  an  eminent 
statesman,  that  sacrifices  the  interest  of  any 
part  of  a  community  to  the  ideal  good  of  the 
whole ;  and  those  governments  only  are  toler- 
able, where,  by  the  necessary  construction  of 
the  political  machine,  the  interests  of  all  the 
parts  are  obliged  to  be  protected  by  it.  Here 
is  a  district  of  country  extending  from  the  Pa- 
tapsco  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  from  the  Alleghany 
to  the  Atlantic ;  a  district  which,  taking  in  all 
that  part  of  Maryland  lying  south  of  the  Pa- 
tapsco  and  east  of  Elk  river,  raises  five  sixths  of 
all  the  exports  of  this  country  that  are  of  home 
growtb.  I  have  in  my  hand  the  official  state- 
ments which  prove  it,  but  which  I  will  not 
weary  the  House  by  reading — ^in  all  this  country 
— ^yes,  sir,  and  I  bless  God  for  it ;  for  with  all 
tlie  fantastical  and  preposterous  theories  about 
the  rights  of  man  (the  theories,  not  the  rights 
themselves,  I  speak  of))  there  is  nothing  but 
power  that  can  restrain  power.  I  bless  God, 
that,  in  this  insulted,  oppressed,  and  outraged 


region,  we  are,  as  to  our  counsels  in  regard  to 
this  measure,  but  as  one  man ;  that  there  exists 
on  the  subject  but  one  feeling  and  one  interest. 
We  are  proscribed  and  put  to  the  bar ;  and  il 
we  do  not  feel,  and,  feeling,  do  not  act,  we  are 
bastards  to  thosjc  fathers  who  achieved  the  revo- 
lution :  then  shall  we  deserve  to  make  our  bricks 
without  straw.  There  is  no  case  on  record,  in 
which  a  proposition  like  this,  suddenly  changing 
the  whole  frame  of  a  country's  polity,  tearing 
asunder  every  ligature  of  the  body  politic,  was 
ever  carried  by  a  lean  minority  of  two  or  three 
votes,  unless  it  be  the  usurpation  of  the  septen- 
nial act,  which  passed  the  British  parliament  by, 
I  think,  a  majority  of  one  vote,  the  same  that 
laid  the  tax  on  cotton  bagging.  I  do  not  stop 
here,  sir,  to  argue  about  the  constitutionality  of 
this  bill ;  I  consider  the  constitution  a  dead  let* 
ter.  I  consider  it  to  consist,  at  tliis  time,  of 
the  power  of  the  General  Government  and  the 
power  of  the  States :  that  is  the  constitution. 
You  may  entrench  yourself  in  parchment  to  tho 
teeth,  says  lord  Chatham,  the  sword  will  find 
its  way  to  the  vitals  of  the  constitution.  I  have 
no  faith  in  parchment,  sir ;  I  have  no  faith  in 
the  "abracadabra"  of  the  constitution;  I  have 
faith  in  the  power  of  that  commonwealth  of 
which  I  am  an  unworthy  son ;  in  the  power  of 
those  Carolinaa,  and  of  that  Georgia,  in  her  an 
cient  and  utmost  extent,  to  the  Mississippi, 
which  went  with  us  through  tho  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death  in  the  war  of  our  independence. 
I  have  said  that  I  shall  not  stop  to  discuss  the 
constitutionality  of  this  question,  for  that  rea- 
son and  for  a  better ;  that  there  never  was  a 
constitution  under  the  sun  in  which,  by  an  un- 
wise exercise  of  the  ]>ower8  of  the  government, 
the  people  may  not  be  driven  to  the  extremity 
of  resistance  by  force.  "For  it  is  not,  perhaps, 
so  much  by  the  assumption  of  unlawful  powers 
as  by  the  unwise  or  unwarrantable  use  of  those 
which  are  most  legal,  that  governments  oppose 
their  true  end  and  object ;  for  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  tyranny  as  well  as  nsuri)ation."  If, 
under  a  power  to  regulate  trade,  you  prevent 
exportation ;  if  with  the  most  approved  spring 
lancets,  you  draw  the  last  drop  of  blood  from 
our  veins ;  if,  "  secundum  artem,"  you  draw  the 
last  shilling  from  our  pockets,  what  are  the 
checks  of  the  constitution  to  us?  A  fig  for  the 
constitution  I  When  the  scorpion's  sting  is 
probing  us  to  the  quick,  shall  we  stop  to  chop 
logic  ?  Shall  we  got  some  learned  and  cunning 
clerk  to  say  whether  the  power  to  do  this  is  to 
be  found  in  the  constitution,  and  then  if  ho,  from 
whatever  motive,  shall  maintain  the  affirmative, 
like  the  animal  whose  fieece  fonns  so  material 
a  portion  of  this  bill,  quietly  lie  down  and  be 
shorn? 

Sir,  events  now  passing  elsewhere  which  plant 
a  thorn  in  my  pillow  and  a  dagger  in  my  heart, 
admonish  me  of  the  difficulty  of  governing  with 
sobriety  any  people  who  are  over  head  and  ears 
in  debt.  That  state  of  things  begets,  a  temper 
which  sets  at  nought  every  thing  like  reason 
and  common  sense.     This  country  is  unques- 
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tionabl J  laboring  under  great  distreM ;  but  we 
cannot  legislate  it  out  of  that  distress.  We 
mav,  by  your  legislation,  reduce  all  the  country 
south  and  east  of  Mason  and  Dixon^s  line,  the 
whites  as  well  as  the  blacks,  to  the  condition  of 
Helots :  you  can  do  no  more.  We  have  had 
placed  before  us  in  the  course  of  this  discussion 
foreign  examples  and  authorities ;  and  among 
other  things,  we  have  been  told,  as  an  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  this  measure,  of  the  prosperity 
of  Great  Britain.  Have  gentlemen  taken  into 
consideration  the  peculiar  advantages  of  Great 
Britain  ?  Have  they  taken  into  consideration, 
that  not  excepting  Mexico  and  tliat  fine  country 
which  lies  between  tlie  Orinoco  and  Caribbean 
sea,  England  is  decidedly  superior  in  point  of 
physical  advantages,  to  every  country  under  the 
sun  ?  This  is  unquestionably  true.  I  w*dl  enum- 
erate some  of  those  advantages.  First,  there  is 
her  climate.  In  England  such  is  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  that  a  man  can  there  do  more 
days'  work  in  the  year,  and  more  hours'  work 
in  the  day,  than  in  any  other  climate  in  the 
world;  of  course  I  include  Scotland  and  Ire- 
laud  in  this  description.  It  is  in  such  a  climate 
only  tliat  the  human  animal  can  bear  without 
extirpation  the  corrupted  air,  the  noisome  ex- 
halations, the  iuces^Mlut  labor  of  these  accureed 
manufactories.  Yes,  sir,  accursed ;  for  I  say  it 
is  an  accursed  thing,  which  I  will  neither  taste 
Dor  touch  nor  handle.  If  we  were  to  act  here 
on  the  English  system,  we  should  have  the  yel- 
low fever  at  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  not 
in  August  merely,  but  from  June  to  January, 
and  from  January  to  June.  The  climate  in  this 
country  alone,  were  there  no  other  natural  ob- 
stacle to  it,  says  aloud,  You  shall  not  manufac- 
ture I  Even  our  tobacco  factories,  admitted  to 
be  the  most  wholesome  of  any  sort  of  factories, 
are  known  to  be,  where  extensive,  the  very 
nidus  (if  I  may  use  the  expression)  of  yellow 
fever  and  other  fevers  of  similar  type.  In  an- 
other of  the  advantages  of  Great  Britain,  so 
important  to  her  prosperity,  we  are  almost  on 
a  par  with  her,  if  we  know  how  properly  to 
use  it.  ^^Fortunatos  nimium  sua  si  bona  no- 
rint" — for,  as  regards  defence,  we  are,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  almost  as  much  an  island 
as  England  herselfl  But  one  of  her  insular  ad- 
vantages we  can  never  acquire.  Every  part  of 
that  country  is  accessible  from  the  sea.  There, 
as  you  recede  from  the  sea  you  do  not  get  fur- 
ther from  the  sea.  I  know  that  a  great  deal 
will  be  said  of  our  majestic  rivers,  about  the 
father  of  floods  and  his  tributary  streams ;  but 
with  the  Ohio,  frozen  up  all  the  winter  and  dry 
all  the  summer,  with  a  long,  tortuous,  difficult 
and  dangerous  navigation  thence  to  the  ocean, 
the  gentlemen  of  the  west  may  rest  assured  that 
they  will  never  derive  one  particle  of  advantage 
from  even  a  total  prohibition  of  foreign  manu- 
factures. You  may  succeed  in  reducing  i/«  to 
your  own  level  of  misery ;  but  if  we  were  to 
agree  to  become  your  slaves,  you  never  can  de- 
rive one  farthing  of  advantage  from  this  bill. 
What  parts  of  this  country  can  derive  any  ad- 


vantage from  it  ?  Those  parts  only  where  then 
is  a  water  power  in  immediate  contact  with 
navigation,  such  as  the  vicinities  of  Boston, 
Providence,  Baltimore  and  Richmond.  Peters, 
burg  is  the  last  of  these  as  you  travel  soutL 
You  take  a  bag  of  cotton  up  tiie  river  to  Pitts- 
burgh, or  to  Zanesville,  to  have  it  manufactored 
and  sent  down  to  New  Orleans  for  a  market, 
and  before  your  bag  of  cotton  has  got  to  the 
place  of  manufacture,  the  manufacturer  of  Prof- 
idence  has  received  his  returns  for  the  goods 
made  from  his  bag  of  cotton  purchased  at  the 
same  time  that  you  purchased  yours.  No,  sir,  gen- 
tlemen may  as  well  insist  that  because  the  Ches- 
apeake Bay,  "mare  nostrum"  our  Mediterran- 
ean sea,  gives  us  every  advantage  of  navigation, 
we  shall  exclude  from  it  every  thing  but  steam- 
boats and  those  boats  called  kot  i^oxiiv^  per 
emphasin,  par  excellence^  Kentucky  boats— a 
sort  of  huge  square,  clumsy,  wooden  box.  And 
why  not  insist  upon  it  ?  Haven't  you  "  the  power 

to  REGULATE  COMMERCE  ?  "      Would  UOt  that  toO 

be  a  "regxtlation  of  commerce?"  It  would, 
indeed,  and  a  pretty  regulation  it  is ;  and  so  is 
this  bill.  And,  sir,  I  marvel  that  the  represen- 
tation from  the  great  commercial  stAte  of  New 
York  should  be  in  favor  of  this  bill.  If  opera- 
tive— and  if  inoperative  why  talk  of  it? — tf  op- 
erative, it  must,  like  the  embargo  of  1807 — 1809, 
transfer  no  small  portion  of  the  wealth  of  the 
London  of  America,  as  New  York  has  been 
called,  to  Quebec  and  Montreal.  She  will  re- 
ceive the  most  of  her  imports  from  abroad,  down 
the  river.  I  do  not  know  any  bill  that  could 
be  better  calculated  for  Vermont  than  this  bill ; 
because,  through  Vennont,  from  Quebec,  Mon- 
treal and  other  positions  on  the  St.  Lawrence, 
we  are,  if  it  passes,  unquestionably  to  receive 
our  supplies  of  foreign  goods.  It  will  no  doobl 
suit  the  Niagara  frontier. 

But,  sir,  I  must  not  suffer  myself  to  be  led  too 
far  astray  from  the  topic  of  the  peculiar  advan- 
tages of  England  as  a  manufacturing  countrr. 
Her  vast  beds  of  coal  are  inexhaustible ;  there 
are  daily  discoveries  of  quantities  of  it,  greater 
than  ages  past  have  yet  consumed ;  to  which 
beds  of  coal  her  manufacturing  establishments 
have  been  transferred,  as  any  man  may  see  who 
will  compare  the  present  population  of  her 
towns  with  what  it  was  formerly.    It  is  to  these 
beds  of  coal  that  Birmingham,  Manchester,  Wol- 
verhampton, Sheffield,  Leeds,  and  other  manu- 
facturing towns  owe  their  growth.    If  you  could 
destroy  her  coal  in  one  day,  you  would  cut  at 
once  the  sinews  of  her  power.    Then,  there  are 
her  metals,  and  particidarly  tin,  of  which  she 
has  the  exclusive  monopoly.    Tin,  I  know,  is 
to  be  found  in  Japan,  and  perhaps  elsewhere; 
but  in  practice  England  has  now  the  monopoly 
of  that  article.    I  might  go  further,  and  I  might 
say  that  England  ])0S3esses  an  advantage,  *^  quoad 
hoc,"  in  her  institutions;   for  there  men  ari 
compelled  to  pay  their  debt^.    But  here^  men 
are  not  only  not  compelled  to  pay  their  debta, 
but  they  are  protected  in  the  refusal  to  pay 
them,  in  the  scandalous  evasion  of  their  legal 
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oblifi^ations ;  and  after  being  convicted  of  em- 
bexiling  the  public  money,  and  the  money  of 
others  of  which  they  were  appointed  gaardians 
and  trustees,  they  have  the  impudence  to  ob- 
trude their  unblushing  fronts  into  society,  and 
elbow  honest  men  out  of  their  way.  There, 
though  all  men  are  on  a  footing  of  e(juality  on 
the  high  way,  and  in  the  courts  of  law,  at  will 
and  at  market,  yet  the  castes  in  Hindoostan 
are  not  more  distinctly  separated,  one  from  the 
other,  than  the  different  classes  of  society  are 
in  England.  It  is  true  that  it  is  practicable  for 
a  wealthy  merchant  or  a  manufacturer,  or  his 
descendants,  after  having  through  two  or  three 
generations,  washed  out  what  is  considered  the 
stain  of  their  original  occupation,  to  emerge  by 
■low  degrees  into  the  higher  ranks  of  society ; 
but  this  rarely  happens.  Can  you  find  men  of 
vast  fortune,  in  this  country,  content  to  move 
in  the  lower  circles — content  as  the  ox  under 
the  daily  drudgery  of  the  yoke  ?  It  is  true,  that 
m  England,  some  of  these  wealthy  people  take 
it  intr>  their  heads  to  buy  seats  in  parliament. 
But  when  they  get  there,  unless  they  possess 
great  talents,  they  are  mere  nonentities ;  their 
existence  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  red  book 
which  contains  a  list  of  the  members  of  parlia- 
ment. Now,  sir,  I  wish  to  know  if,  in  the  west- 
ern country,  wliere  any  man  may  get  beastly 
drunk  for  three  pence  sterling — in  England  you 
cannot  get  a  small  wine-glass  of  spirits  under 
twenty -live  cents;  one  such  drink  of  grog  as  I 
have  seen  swallowed  in  this  country  would  there 
cost  a  dollar — in  the  w^estem  country,  w^here 
every  man  can  get  as  much  meat  and  bread  as 
he  can  consume,  and  yet  spend  the  best  part  of 
his  days,  and  nights  too,  perhaps,  on  the  tavern 
benches,  or  loitering  at  the  cross  roads  asking 
the  news ;  can  you  expect  the  people  of  such  a 
country,  with  countless  millions  of  wild  land 
and  wild  animals  besides,  can  be  cooped  up  in 
manufacturing  establishments,  and  made  to  work 
sixteen  houi*s  a  day,  under  the  superintendence 
of  a  driver,  yes,  a  driver,  compared  with  whom 
a  southern  overseer  is  a  gentleman  and  a  man 
of  refinement;  for,  if  they  do  not  work,  these 
work-people  in  the  manufactories,  they  cannot 
eat ;  and  among  all  the  punishments  that  can 
be  devised  (put  death  even  among  the  number), 
I  defy  yon  to  get  as  much  work  out  of  a  man  by 
any  of  them,  as  when  he  knows  that  ho  must 
work  before  he  can  eat. 

But,  sir,  if  we  follow  the  example  of  England 
in  one  respect,  as  we  are  invited  to  do,  we  must 
also  follow  it  in  another.  If  we  adopt  her 
policy,  we  must  adopt  her  institutions  also. 
Her  policy  is  the  result  of  her  institutions,  and 
our  institutions  must  be  the  result  of  our  policy, 
assimilated  to  hers.  We  cannot  adopt  such  an 
exterior  system  as  that  of  England,  without 
adopting  also  her  interior  policy.  We  have 
heard  of  her  wealth,  her  greatness,  her  glory ; 
but  her  eulogist  is  silent  about  the  poverty, 
wretchedness,  and  misery  of  the  lowest  orders. 
Show  me  the  country,  say  gentlemen,  which 
has  risen  to  glory  without  this  system  of  boun- 


ties and  protection  on  manufactures.  Sir,  show 
me  any  country,  beyond  our  own,  which  has 
risen  to  glory  or  to  greatness,  without  an  estab- 
lished church,  or  without  a  powerful  aristocracy, 
if  not  an  hereditary  nobUity.  I  know  no  coun- 
try in  Europe,  except  Turkey,  without  heredi- 
tary nobles.  Must  we,  too,  have  these  Corin- 
thian ornaments  of  society,  because  those  coun- 
tries of  greatness  and  glory  have  given  it  to 
them  ?  But,  after  we  shall  have  destroyed  all 
our  foreign  trade ;  after  we  shall  have,  by  the 
prevention  of  imports,  cut  off  exports — thus 
keeping  the  promise  of  the  constitution  to  the 
ear,  and  breaking  it  to  the  hope — paltering 
with  the  people  in  a  double  sense — after  we 
shall  have  done  this,  we  are  told  *'*'  we  shall 
only  have  to  resort  to  an  excise;  we  have  only 
to  change  the  mode  of  collection  of  taxes  from 
the  people ;  both  modes  of  taxation  are  volun- 
tary." Very  voluntary  I  The  exciseman  comes 
into  my  house,  searches  my  premises,  respects 
not  even  the  privacy  of  female  apartments, 
measures,  gauges,  and  weighs  every  thing, 
levies  a  tax  upon  every  thing,  and  then  teUs 
me  the  tax  is  a  voluntary  one  on  my  part,  and 
that  I  am,  or  ought  to  be,  content.  Yes,  vol- 
untary, as  Portia  said  to  Shylock,  when  she 
played  the  judge  so  rarely — Art  thou  content, 
Jew  ?    Art  thou  content? 

These  taxes,  however,  it  seems,  are  volun- 
tary, *'as  being  altogether  upon  consumption." 
By  a  recent  speech  on  this  subject,  the  greater 
part  of  which  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  hear,  I 
learn  that  there  have  been  only  two  hundred 
capital  prosecutions  in  England,  within  a  given 
time,  for  violations  of  tlie  revenue  laws.  Are 
we  ready,  if  one  of  us,  too  poor  to  own  a  saddle- 
horse,  should  borrow  a  saddle,  and  clap  it  on 
his  plough-horse,  to  ride  to  church  or  court,  or 
mill,  or  market,  to  be  taxed  for  a  surplus  sad- 
dle-horse, and  surcharged  for  having  failed  to 
list  him  as  such  ?  Are  gentlemen  aware  of  the 
inquisitorial,  dispensing,  arbitrary,  and  almoe^t 
papal  power  of  tlie  commissioners  of  excise  ? 
I  shall  not  stop  to  go  into  a  detail  of  them ;  but 
I  never  did  expect  to  hear  it  said,  on  this  floor, 
and  by  a  gentleman  from  Kentucky  too,  that 
the  excise  system  was  a  mere  scare-crow,  a 
bug-bear ;  that  the  sound  of  the  words  consti- 
tuted all  the  difference  between  a  system  of 
excise  and  a  system  of  customs;  that  both 
meant  the  same  thing :  "  Write  them  toother ; 
yours  is  as  fair  a  name ;  sound  them ;  it  doth 
become  the  mouth  as  well ; "  here,  sir,  I  must 
beg  leave  to  differ;  I  do  not  think  it  does: 
"  Weigh  them ;  it  is  as  heavy ;  "  that  I  grant— 
"conjure  with  them;" — excise  "will  starts 
spirit  as  soon  as "  customs.  This  I  verily  be- 
lieve, sir,  and  I  wish,  with  all  my  heart,  if  this 
bill  is  to  pass,  if  new  and  unnecessary  burdens 
are  to  be  wantonly  imposed  upon  the  people, 
that  we  were  to  return  home  with  the  blessed 
news  of  a  tax  or  excise,  not  less  by  way  of 
"minimum,"  than  fifty  cents  per  gallon  upon 
whiskey.  And  here,  if  I  did  not  consider  an 
exciseman  to  bear,  according  to  the  languagf 
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of  the  old  law  books,  "  caput  lupinnm,"  and  that 
it  was  almost  as  meritorious  to  shoot  such  a 
hell-hound  of  tyranny,  as  to  shoot  a  wolf  or  a 
mad-dog ;  and  if  I  did  not  know  that  any  thing 
like  an  excise  in  this  country  is  in  eflfect  utterly 
impracticable, — I  myself,  feeling,  seeing,  blush- 
ing for  my  country,  would  gladly  vote  to  lay 
an  excise  on  this  abominable  liquor,  the  lavish 
consumption  of  which  renders  this  the  most 
drunken  nation  under  the  sun;  and  yet  we 
have  refused  to  take  the  duties  from  wines, 
from  cheap  French  wines  particularly,  that 
might  lure  the  dog  from  his  vomit,  and  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  reformation  of  the  public  man- 
ners. Sir,  an  excise  system  can  never  be  main- 
tained in  this  country.  I  had  as  lief  be  a  tithe 
proctor  in  Ireland,  and  met  on  a  dark  night  in 
a  narrow  road  by  a  dozen  white-boys,  or  peep- 
of-day  boys,  or  hearts  of  oak,  or  hearts  of  steel, 
as  an  excise  man  in  the  Alleghany  mountains, 
met,  in  a  lonely  road,  or  by-place,  by  a  back- 
woodsman, with  a  rifle  in  his  hand.  "With  re- 
gard to  Ireland,  the  British  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  has  been  obliged  to  reduce  the  excise 
in  Ireland  on  distilled  spirits,  to  comparatively 
nothing  to  what  it  was  formerly,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  impossibility  of  collecting  it  in 
that  country.  Ireland  is,  not  to  speak  with 
statistical  accuracy,  about  the  size  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, containing  something  like  twenty-five 
thousand  square  miles  of  territory,  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  six  millions  of  inhabitants,  nearly  as 
great  a  number  as  the  whole  of  tlie  white  pop- 
ulation of  the  United  States ;  with  a  standing 
Army  of  twenty  thousand  men ;  with  another 
standing  army,  composed  of  all  those  classes  in 
civil  life,  who,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
that  army,  keep  the  wretched  peoi)le  in  sub- 

1'ection :  under  all  these  circumstances,  even  in 
reland,  the  excise  cannot  be  collected.  I  ven- 
ture to  say  that  no  army  that  the  earth  has 
ever  seen:;  not  such  a  one  as  that  <tf  Bonaparte, 
which  marched  to  the  invasion  of  Kussia,  would 
be  capable  of  connecting  an  excise  in  this  coun- 
try ;  not  such  a  one  (if  you  will  allow  me  to 
give  some  delightful  poetry  in  exchange  for  very 
wretched  prose)  as  Milton  has  described — 

**  Such  forces  met  not,  nor  so  wide  a  camp, 
•    When  African,  with  all  his  northern  powers 
Be^icjB^eu  Albracca,  aa  romanceA  tell. 
The  city  of  Calliphrone,  from  whence  to  win 
The  fairest  of  her  sex,  Angelica, 
Uis  daughter,  ttought  by  nianvprowest  knights, 
Both  Pay  Dim  and  the  peers  of  Charlomagne ; " 

not  such  a  force,  nor  even  the  troops  with 
which  he  compares  them,  which  were  no  less 
than  "  the  legend  fiends  of  hell  "  could  collect 
an  excise  here.  If  any  ofiicer  of  our  govern- 
ment were  to  take  the  field  a  still-hunting^  as 
they  call  it  in  Ireland,  among  our  southern  or 
western  forests  and  mountains,  I  should  like  to 
see  the  throwing  otf  of  the  hounds.  I  have  still 
so  much  of  the  sportsman  about  me,  that  I 
should  like  to  see  the  breaking  cover,  and, 
above  all,  I  should  like  to  be  in  at  the  death. 


And  what  are  we  now  about  to  do?  For 
what  was  the  constitution  formed  ?  To  drive 
the  people  of  any  part  of  this  Union  from  the 
plough  to  the  distajff  ?  Sir,  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  never  would  have  been  form- 
ed, and  if  formed,  would  have  been  scouted, 
^*  una  voce,"  by  the  people,  if  viewed  as  a  means 
for  eflfecting  purposes  like  this.  The  constitu- 
tion was  formed  for  external  purposes,  to  raise 
armies  and  navies,  and  to  lay  uniform  duties  od 
imports,  to  raise  a  revenue  to  defray  tlie  ex- 
penditure for  such  objects.  What  are  you  going 
to  do  now  ?  To  turn  the  constitution  wrong 
side  out ;  to  abandon  foreign  commerce  and  ex- 
terior relations — I  am  sorry  to  use  this  French- 
ified word — the  foreign  affairs,  which  it  wm 
established  to  regulate,  and  convert  it  into  a 
municipal  agent,  to  carry  a  system  of  espionage 
and  excise  into  every  log-house  in  the  United 
States.  We  went  to  war  with  Great  Britain 
for  free  trade  and  sailors'  rights ;  we  made  a 
treaty  of  peace,  in  wliich  I  never  could,  with 
the  aid  of  my  glasses,  see  a  word  about  either 
the  one  or  the  other  of  these  objects  of  con- 
tention :  we  are  now  determined  never  to  be 
engaged  in  another  for  such  purposes ;  for  we 
are  ourselves  putting  an  end  to  them.  And, 
by  the  way  of  comfort  in  this  state  of  things, 
we  have  been  told,  by  the  doctor  as  well  as  the 
apothecary,  that  nmch  cannot  be  immediately 
expected  from  this  new  scheme;  that  years  will 
pass  away  before  its  beneficial  etlects  will  be 
fully  realized.  And  to  whom  is  this  told?  To 
the  consumptive  patient  it  is  said.  Here  is  the 
remedy ;  persevere  in  it  for  a  few  years,  and  it 
will  infallibly  cure  your  disorder;  and  this  in- 
fallible remedy  is  prescribed  for  pulmonary 
consumption,  which  is  an  opprobrium  of  phy- 
sicians, and  has  reached  a  stage,  that,  in  a  few 
months,  not  to  say  days,  must  inevitably  ter- 
minate the  existence  of  the  patient.  This  is  to 
be  done,  too,  on  the  plea  that  the  people  who 
call  for  this  measure  are  alreadv  ruined.  I  will 
do  any  thing,  sir,  in  reascm,  to  relieve  these 
persons ;  but  I  can  never  agree,  because  they 
are  ruined,  and  we  are  half  ruined  only,  that 
we  shall  be  entirely  ruined,  for  the  contingent 
possibility  of  their  reliefl  We  have  no  belief 
in  this  new  theory;  new,  for  it  came  in  with 
the  French  revolution,  jmd  that  is  of  modem 
date — of  the  transfusion  of  blood  from  a  healthy 
animal  to  a  sick  one;  and  if  there  is  to  be  such 
a  transfusion  for  the  benefit  of  these  ruined 
persons  now,  we  refer  the  gentlemen  to  bulls 
and  goats  for  supplies  of  blood,  for  we  should 
be  the  veriest  asses  to  permit  them  to  draw 
our  own. 

We  are  told,  however,  that  we  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  postpone  the  payment  of  the  pubhf 
debt  for  a  few  years,  and  wait  for  an  accumn 
lation  of  wealth,  for  a  now  run  of  luck, 

"  Rusticus  expectat  dum  defluat  amnis,  at  ill© 
Labitur,  et  labetur  in  omne  volubilis  »vum." 

This  postponement  of  the  public  debt  is  no 
novelty.     All  debts  are,  now-a-daya,  as  old 
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illy  hath  it,  in  the  fnture  in  ru$^  '^  about  to 
»e  ^*  paid.  We  have  gone  on  postponing  pay- 
Qg  the  national  debt,  and  our  own  debts,  until 
ndividual  credit  is  at  an  end ;  nntil  property, 
ow  as  it  is  reduced  in  price  by  our  fantastic 
egislation;  can  no  longer  be  bought  but  for 
*eady  money.  Here  ia  one,  and  there  the 
>ther.  I  am  describing  a  state  of  society  which 
[  know  to  exist  in  a  part  of  the  country,  and 
which  I  hear,  with  concern,  does  exist  in  a 
rreater  degree,  in  a  much  larger  portion  of  the 
country,  than  I  pretend  to  be  personally  ac- 
quainted with. 

In  all  beneficial  changes  in  the  natural  world — 
ind  the  sentiment  is  illustrated  by  one  of  the 
nost  beautiful  etiPiisions  of  imagination  and  ge- 
lius  that  I  ever  read — in  all  those  changes, 
which  are  the  work  of  an  all-wise,  all-seeing, 
ind  superintending  Providence,  as  in  the  insen- 
sible gradation  by  which  the  infant  bud  expands 
into  manhood,  and  from  manhood  to  senility ; 
:)r,  if  you  will,  to  caducity  itself — you  find  na- 
rvire  never  working  but  by  gradual  and  imper- 
^ptible  changes;  you  cannot  see  the  object 
move,  but  take  your  eye  from  it  for  a  while, 
ind,  like  the  index  of  that  clock,  you  can  see 
that  it  has  moved.  The  old  proverb  says,  God 
works  g«)od,  and  always  by  degrees.  The  devil, 
jn  the  other  hand,  is  bent  on  mischief,  and  al- 
ways in  a  hurry.  He  cannot  stay :  his  object 
is  mischief,  which  can  best  be  efi*ected  suddenly, 
ind  he  must  be  gone  to  work  elsewhere.  But 
we  have  the  comfort,  under  the  pressure  of  this 
measure,  that  at  least  no  force  is  exercised  upon 
Qs ;  we  are  not  obliged  to  buy  goods  of  foreign 
manufacture.  It  is  true,  sir,  that  gentlemen 
have  not  said  you  shall  not  send  your  tobacco 
or  cotton  abroad ;  bat  they  have  said  the  same 
thing  in  other  words ;  by  preventing  the  impor- 
tation of  the  returns  which  we  used  to  receive, 
And  without  which  the  sale  or  exchange  of  our 
produce  is  impracticable,  they  say  to  us.  You 
shall  sell  only  to  us,  and  we  will  give  you  what 
we  please ;  you  shall  buy  only  of  us,  but  at  what 
price  we  please  to  ask.  Bv^  no  force  is  used ! 
You  are  at  full  liberty  not  to  buy  or  to  sell. 
Sir,  when  an  English  judge  once  told  a  certain 
cmrate  of  Brentford,  that  the  court  of  chancery 
Was  open  equally  to  the  rich  and  the  poor. 
Home  Tooke  replied,  "  So,  my  lord,  is  the  Lon- 
don tavern."  You  show  a  blanket  or  a  warm 
rug  to  a  wretch  that  is  shivering  with  cold,  and 
tell  him.  You  shall  get  one  no  whore  else,  but 
you  are  at  liberty  not  to  buy  mine. 

No  Jew,  who  ever  tampered  with  the  neces- 
sities of  a  profligate  young  heir,  lending  him 
money  at  a  usury  of  cent,  per  cent.,  ever  acted 
more  paternally  than  the  advocates  of  this  bill, 
U}  those  upon  whom  it  is  to  operate.  I  advise 
Tou,  young  man,  for  your  good,  says  the  usurer. 
I  do  these  things  very  reluctantly,  says  Moses — 
these  courses  will  lead  you  to  ruin.  But,  no 
force — no,  sir,  no  force,  short  of  Russian  despot- 
ism, shall  induce  me  to  purchase,  or,  knowing 
t  to  use  any  article  from  the  region  of  country 

nich    attempts  to  cram  this  bill  down  our 


throats.  On  this,  we  of  the  south  are  as  re- 
solved as  were  our  fathers  about  the  tea,  "which 
they  refused  to  drink ;  for  this  is  the  same  old 
question  of  the  stamp  act  in  a  new  shape,  viz : 
whether  they,  who  have  no  common  feeling 
with  us,  shall  impose  on  us,  not  merely  a  bur- 
densome but  a  ruinous  tax,  and  that  by  way  of 
experiment  and  sport.  And  I  say  again,  if  we 
are  to  submit  to  such  usurpations,  give  me 
George  Grenville,  give  me  Lord  North  for  a 
master.  It  is  in  this  point  of  view  that  I  most 
deprecate  the  bill.  If,  from  the  language  I  have 
used,  any  gentleman  shall  believe  1  am  not  as 
much  attached  to  this  Union  as  any  one  on  this 
floor,  he  will  labor  under  a  great  mistake.  But 
there  is  no  magic  in  this  word  union.  I  value 
it  as  the  means  of  preserving  the  liberty  and 
happiness  of  the  people.  Marriage  itself  is  a 
good  thing,  but  the  marriages  of  Mezentius  were 
not  so  esteemed.  The  marriage  of  Sinbad,  the 
Sailor,  with  the  corjjse  of  his  deceased  wife,  was 
a  union ;  and  just  such  a  union  will  this  be,  if, 
by  a  bare  majority  in  both  Uouse.^  this  bill  shall 
become  a  law.  And,  I  ask,  sir,  whether  it  will 
redound  to  the  honor  of  this  House,  if  this  bill 
should  pass,  that  the  people  should  owe  their 
escape  to  the  act  of  any  others  rather  than  to 
us?  Shall  we,  when  even  the  British  parlia- 
ment are  taking  off  taxes  by  wholesale — when 
all  the  assessed  taxes  are  dimiiii>hed  fifty  per 
cent. — when  tlie  tax  on  salt  is  reduced  seven 
eighths,  with  a  pledge  that  the  remainder  shaU 
come  off,  and  the  whole  would  have  been  re- 
pealed, but  that  it  was  kept  us  a  salvo  for  the 
wounded  pride  of  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, w^ho,  when  asked — Why  keep  on  this 
odious  tax,  which  brings  but  a  i)altry  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  per  annum?  answered  by 
subterfuge  and  evasion,  as  I  have  heard  done  in 
this  House,  and  drew  back  upon  his  resources, 
his  majority — how  will  it  answer  for  the  people 
to  have  to  look  up  for  their  escape  from  oppres- 
sion, not  to  their  immediate  representatives,  but 
to  the  representatives  of  the  States,  or,  possibly, 
to  the  executive  ?  And,  permit  me  here  to  say, 
and  I  say  it  freely,  because  it  is  true,  that  I  join 
as  heartUy  as  any  man,  in  reprehending  "  the 
cold,  ambiguous  support  of  the  executive  gov- 
ernment to  this  bill."  I  do  not  use  my  own 
words ;  I  deprecate  as  much  as  any  member  of 
this  House  can  do,  that  the  executive  of  this 
country  should  lend  to  this  bill,  or  to  any  other 
bill,  a  cold  and  ambiguous  support,  or  support 
of  any  sort,  until  it  comes  before  him  in  the 
shape  of  a  law,  unless  it  be  a  measure  which  he, 
in  his  constitutional  capacity,  may  have  invited 
Congress  to  pass.  I  may  be  permitted  to  say, 
and  I  will  say,  that,  in  case  this  bill  should  be 
unhappily  presented  to  him  for  his  signature— 
imd  as  an  allusion  has  been  made  to  him  in  de- 
bate, I  presume  I  may  repeat  it — I  hope  he  will 
recollect  how  much  tiie  country  that  gave  him 
birth  has  done  for  him,  and  the  little,  not  to 
say,  worse  than  nothing,  that,  during  his  ad- 
ministration, he  has  done  for  her.  I  hope,  sir, 
he  will  scout  the  bill,  as  contrary  to  the  geniuf 
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of  our  government,  to  the  whole  spirit  and  let- 
ter of  our  confederation — I  say  of  our  confeder- 
ation— Blessed  be  God,  it  is  a  confederation, 
and  that  it  contains  within  itself  the  redeeming 
power  which  has  more  than  once  been  exer- 
cised— and  that  it  contains  within  itself  the 
seeds  of  preservation,  if  not  of  this  Union,  at 
least  of  the  individual  commonwealths  of  which 
it  is  composed. 

But,  sir,  not  satisfied  with  an  appeal  to  the 
example  of  Great  Britain,  whom  we  have  been 
content  hitherto  very  sedulously  to  censure  and 
to  imitate — as  I  once  heard  a  certain  person  say 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  persons  of 
a  peculiar  character  to  be  extremely  vehement 
of  censure  of  the  very  vice  of  which  they  are 
themselves  guilty — the  example  of  Russia  has 
been  introduced,  the  very  last,  I  should  suppose, 
that  would  be  brought  into  this  House  on  this 
or  any  other  question.  A  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Poinsett),  whose  intelli- 
gence and  information  I  very  much  respect,  but 
the  feebleness  of  whose  voice  does  not  permit 
him  to  be  heard  as  distinctly  as  could  be  wished, 
remarked  the  other  day,  and  having  it  on  my 
notes,  I  will,  with  his  leave,  repeat  it — "Russia 
is  cursed  with  a  paper  money,  which,  in  point 
of  depreciation  and  its  consequent  embarrass- 
ment to  her,  can  boast  of  no  advantage,  I  be- 
ireve,  even  over  that  of  Kentucky — so  cursed, 
that  it  is  impossible,  until  her  circulation  is  re- 
stored to  a  healthful  state,  she  can  ever  take 
her  station  as  a  commercial  or  manufacturing 
nation,  to  any  extent."  Nay,  more,  Russia, 
with  the  exception  of  few  of  her  provinces, 
consists,  like  the  interior  of  America,  of  a  vast 
inland  continent,  desolated  and  deformed  by 
prairies,  or  steppes,  as  they  are  there  called,inhab- 
ited  by  a  sparse  population  ;  and,  as  an  appeal  has 
been  made  to  experience,  I  ask  any  gentleman 
to  sliow  me  an  instance  of  any  country  under 
the  sun  that  has,  under  these  circumstances, 
taken  a  st^ind  as  a  manufacturing  or  great  com- 
mercial nation.  These  great  rivers  and  inland 
seas  cut  a  miglity  figure  on  the  map;  but,  when 
you  come  to  consider  of  capacities  for  foreign 
commerce,  how  unlike  the  insular  situation  of 
Great  Britain,  or  the  peninsular  situation  of  al- 
most the  whole  continent  of  Europe,  surrounded 
or  penetrated  as  it  is  by  inland  seas  and  gulfs ! 
May  I  be  pardoned  for  adverting  to  the  fact — I 
know  that  comparisons  are  extremely  odious — 
that,  when  we  look  to  Salem  and  Boston,  to 
parts  of  the  country  where  skill,  and  capital, 
and  industry,  notoriously  exist,  we  find  opposi- 
tion to  this  bill;  and  that,  when  we  look  to 
countries  which  could  sooner  build  one  hundred 
j)yramids,  such  as  that  of  Cheops,  than  manu- 
facture one  cambric  needle,  or  a  paper  of  White- 
chapel  pins,  or  a  watch  spring,  we  hear  a  clamor 
about  this  system  for  the  protection  of  manu- 
factures. The  merchants  and  manufacturers  of 
^lassachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  the  province 
of  Maine,  and  Sagadahock  repel  this  bill,  whilst 
men  in  hunting  shins,  with  deer-skin  leggins 
and  moccasons  on  their  feet,   want  protection 


for   manufactures — men    with  rifles  on   their 
shoulders,  and  long  knives  in  their  belta,  seek- 
ing in  the  forests  to  lay  in  their  next  winter's 
supply  of  bear-meat.     But  it  is  not  there  alone 
the  cry  is  heard.     It  is  at  Baltimore — decayed, 
deserted  Baltimore,  whose  exports  have  more 
than  one  half  decreased,  while  those  of  Boston 
have  four  times  increased — it  is  decayed  and 
deserted  Baltimore  that  comes  here  and  asks  ds 
for  the  protection  of  those  interests  which  have 
grown    up  during  the  late  war — ^privateering 
among  the  number,  I  presume.     Philadelphia, 
too,  in  a  state  of  atrophy,  asks  for  the  measure- 
Philadelphia,  who  never  can,  pass  what  bUl  you 
please,  have  a  foreign  trade  to  any  great  amount, 
or  become  a  great  manufacturing  town,   for 
which  she  wants  all  the  elements  of  climate, 
coal,  and   capital — this    city,    now    overbuilt, 
swollen  to  the  utmost  extent  of  the  integument, 
and  utterly  destitute  of  force  or  weight  in  the 
Union,  wants  this  bill  for  the  protection  of  the 
domestic  industry  of  her  free  blacks,  I  presume. 
New  York,  toc),  is  now  willing  to  build  up  Mon- 
treal and  Quebec  at  her  expense — to  convert 
the  Hudson  into  a  theatre  for  rival  disputants 
about  steamboats  in  the  courts  below  stairs,  and 
for  them,  and  such  as  them,  with   a  coasting 
license  to  ply  upon.    The  true  remedy,  and  the 
only  one,  for  the    iron  manufacturer  of  Penn- 
sylvania, who  has  nothing  but  iron  to  sell — and 
that,  they  tell  us,  is  worth  nothing — would  be 
to  lay  on  the  table  of  this  House  a  declaration 
of  war  in  blank,  and  then  go  into  a  committee 
of  the  whole,  to  see  what  nation  in  the  world  it 
would  be  most  convenient  to  go  to  war  with— 
for,  fill  the  blank  with  the  name  of  what  power 
you  please,  it  must  be  a  sovereign  State,  and 
though  it  have  not  a  seaman  or  a  vessel  in  tlie 
world,  its  commissions  are  as  good  and  valid  in 
an  admiralty  court,  as  those  of  the  lord  high 
admiral  of  Great  Britain.    In  this  way  yon  will 
put  our  furnaces  in  blast,  and  your  paper-mills 
into  full  operation ;  and  many,  very  many,  who, 
during  the  last  war,  transported  flour  on  horse- 
back for  the  supply  of  your  army,  at  the  cost  of 
a  hundred  dollars  per  barrel,  and   who  have 
since  transported  provisions  in  steamboats  up 
and  down  the  Missouri  river — very  many  such 
individuals  would  thus  be  taken  out  of  the  very 
jaws  of  bankruptcy  and  lifted  up  to  opulence, 
at  the  expense  of  that  people,  at  whose  expense, 
also,  you  are  now  about  to  enable  these  iron 
manufacturers  to  fill  their  pockets.     New  Eng- 
land does  not  want  this  bill.     Connecticut,  in- 
deed, mola«sses  having  been  thrown  overboard 
to  lighten  the  ship,  votes  for  this  bill.     A  word 
in  the  ear  of  the  land  of  steady  habits — I  voted 
against  that  tax,  on  the  principle,  which  has  al- 
ways directed  my  public  life,  not  to  compromise 
my  opinions — not  to  do  evil  that  good  may 
come  of  it — ^let  me  tell  the  land  of  steady  hab- 
its, that,   after  this  bill  shall  be  fairly  off  the 
shore ;  after  we  shall  have  cleared  decks  and 
made  ready  for  action  again;  after  she  shall 
have  imposed  on  me  the  onerous  burden  of  thia 
bill,  she  shall  have  the  benefit  of  my  vote  to  put 
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on  agidn  this  da^  on  molasses — ^not  at  this  dav — 
tlus  is  DOt  the  last  tariff  measnre ;  for  in  less 
th&n  five  years,  I  would,  if  I  were  a  bettinf;^ 
man,  wager  any  odds  that  we  have  another  tariff 
proposition,  worse  by  far  than  that,  amendments 
to  which  gentlemen  had  strangled  yesterday  by 
the  bowstring  of  the  previous  question.  Fair 
dealing  leads  to  safe  counsels  and  safe  issues. 
There  is  a  certain  left-handed  wisdom,  that  often 
overreaches  its  own  objects,  which  grasps  at  the 
shadow,  and  lets  go  the  substance.  We  shall 
not  only  have  this  duty  on  molasses,  I  can  tell 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut,  but  we  shall 
have,  moreover,  an  additional  bounty  on  intoxi- 
cation by  whiskey,  in  the  shape  of  an  additional 
duty  on  foreign  distilled  spirits. 

The  ancient  commonwealth  of  Virginia,  one 
of  whose  unworthy  sons,  and  more  unworthy 
representatives,  I  am,  must  now  begin  to  open 
her  eyes  to  the  fatal  policy  which  she  has  pur- 
sued for  the  last  forty  years.  I  have  not  a  doubt, 
that  they  who  were  the  agents  for  transferring 
her  vast,  and  boundless,  and  fertile  country  to 
the  United  States,  with  an  express  stipulation, 
in  effect,  that  not  an  acre  of  it  should  ever 
enure  to  the  benefit  of  any  man  from  Virpinia, 
were  as  respectable,  and  kind-hearted,  and  hos- 
pitable, and  polished,  and  guileless  Virginia 
gentlemen,  as  ever  were  cheated  out  of  their 
estates  by  their  overseers;  men  who,  as  long 
as  they  could  command  the  means,  by  sale  of 
their  last  acre,  or  last  negro,  would  have  a  good 
dinner,  and  give  a  hearty  welcome  to  whomso- 
ever chose  to  drop  in  to  eat,  friend  or  stranger, 
bidden  or  unbidden.  What  will  be  the  effect 
of  this  bill  on  the  Southern  States  ?  The  effect 
of  this  policy  is,  what  I  shudder  to  look  at ;  the 
more  because  the  next  census  is  held  up  ^^  in 
terrorem  "  over  us.  We  are  told,  you  hail  bet- 
ter consent  to  this — we  are  not  threatened  ex- 
actly with  general  Gage  and  the  Boston  port 
bill ;  but  we  are  told  by  gentlemen,  we  shall, 
after  the  next  census,  so  saddle,  and  bridle,  and 
martingale  you,  that  you  will  be  easily  regulated 
\)j  any  bit,  or  whip,  however  severe,  or  spurs, 
however  rank,  of  domestic  manufacture  that 
we  choose  to  use.  But  this  argument,  sir,  has 
no  weight  in  it  with  me.  I  do  not  choose  to 
be  robbed  now,  because,  after  I  am  once  robbed, 
it  will  be  easier  to  rob  me  again.  '^Obsta 
principib  "  is  my  maxim — because  every  act  of 
extension  of  the  system  operates  in  a  twofold 
wa^  decreasing  the  strength  and  means  of  the 
robbed,  and  increasing  those  of  the  robber. 
This  is  as  true  as  any  proposition  in  mathe- 
matics. Gentlemen  need  not  tell  us,  we  had 
better  give  in  at  once.  No,  sir,  we  shall  not 
give  in ;  no,  we  shall  hold  out — we  shall  not 
f^ve  in.  We  do  not  mean  to  be  threatened  out 
of  our  rights  by  the  menace  of  another  census. 
We  are  aware  of  our  folly,  and  it  is  our  business 
to  provide  against  the  consequences  of  it ;  but 
not  in  this  way.  When  I  recollect  that  the 
tariff  of  1816  was  followed  by  that  of  1819- 
20,  and  that  by  this  measure  of  1823-4,  I  can- 
uot  believe  that  we  are,  at  any  time  hereafter, 
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long  to  be  exempt  from  the  demands  of  these 
sturdy  beggars  who  will  take  no  denial.  Every 
concession  does  but  render  every  fresh  demand 
and  new  concession  more  easy.  It  is  like  those 
dastard  nations  who  vainly  think  to  buy  peace 
When  I  look  back  to  what  the  country  of  which 
I  am  a  representative  was,  and  when  I  see  what 
she  is — when  I  recollect  the  expression  of  Lord 
Cornwallis,  applied  to  Virginia,  "  that  great  and 
unterrified  colony,"  which  he  was  about  to 
enter,  not  without  some  misgivings  of  his  mind 
as  to  the  result  of  the  invasion — when  I  com- 
pare what  she  was  when  this  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives first  assembled  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  what  she  now  is,  I  know,  by  the  dis- 
astrous contrast,  that  her  councils  have  not  been 
governed  by  statesmen.  They  might  be  ad- 
mirable professors  of  a  university,  powerful 
dialecticians  "ex  cathedra,"  but  no  sound  coun- 
sels of  wise  statesmen  could  ever  lead  to  such 
practical  ill  results  as  are  exhibited  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  past  and  present  condition  of  the 
ancient  colony  and  dominion  of  Virjrinia. 

In  the  course  of  this  discussion,  I  have  heard, 
I  will  not  say  with  surprise,  because  "  nil 
admirari "  is  my  motto — no  doctrine  that  can 
be  broached  on  this  floor,  can  ever,  hereafter, 
excite  surprise  in  my  mind — I  have  heard  the 
names  of  Say,  Ganilh,  Adam  Smith,  and  Ricai-do, 
pronounced  not  only  in  terms,  but  in  a  tone  of 
sneering  contempt,  visionary  theorist**,  destitute 
of  practical  wisdran.  and  the  whole  clan  of 
Scotch  and  Quarterly  reviewers  lugged  in  to 
boot.  This,  sir,  is  a  sweeping  clause  of  proscrip- 
tion. With  the  names  of  Say,  Smith,  and 
Ganilh,  I  profess  to  be  acquainted,  for  I,  too, 
am  versed  in  title-pages ;  but  I  did  not  expect 
to  hear,  in  this  House,  a  name,  with  wliich  I 
am  a  little  further  acquainted,  treated  with  so 
little  ceremony ;  and  by  whom  ?  I  leave  Adam 
Smith  to  the  simplicity,  and  majesty,  and 
strength  of  his  own  native  genius,  which  has 
canonized  his  name — a  name  which  will  be  pro- 
nounced with  veneration,  when  not  one  in  this 
House  will  be  remembered.  But  one  word  as 
to  Ricardo,  the  last  mentioned  of  these  writers 
— a  new  authority,  though  the  grave  has  al- 
ready closed  upon  him,  and  set  its  seal  upon  his 
reputation.  I  shall  speak  of  him  in  the  language 
of  a  man  of  as  great  a  genius  as  this,  or  perhaps 
any,  age  has  ever  produced ;  a  man  remarkable 
for  the  depth  of  his  reflections  and  the  acumen 
of  his  penetration.  *'  I  had  l)een  led,"  says  this 
man,  *'  to  look  into  loads  of  books — my  under- 
standing had  for  too  many  years  been  intimate 
with  severe  thinkers,  with  logic,  and  the  great 
masters  of  knowledge,  not  to  be  aware  of  the 
utter  feebleness  of  the  herd  of  modern  econo- 
mists. I  sometimes  read  chapters  from  more 
recent  works,  or  part  of  parliamentary  debates. 
I  saw  that  these  "  [omiuou?  words!]  *'  were  gen- 
erally the  very  dregs  and  rinsings  of  the  human 
intellect."  [I  am  very  glad,  sir,  he  did  not  read 
our  debates.  What  would  he  have  said  of 
ours?J  *'At  length  a  friend  sent  me  Mr. 
Ricardo's  book,  and,  recurring  to  my  own  pro- 
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{>hetio  anticipation  of  tbe  advent  of  some  legis- 
ator  on  this  science,  I  said,  Thoa  art  the  man. 
Wonder  and  curiosity  had  long  been  dead  in 
me ;  yet  I  wondered  once  more.  Had  this  pro- 
fonnd  work  been  really  written  in  England 
daring  the  19th  century?  Could  it  be  that  an 
Englishman,  and  he  not  in  academic  bowers, 
but  oppressed  by  mercantile  and  senatorial 
cares,  had  accomplished  what  all  the  universi- 
ties and  a  century  of  thought  had  failed  to  ad- 
vance by  one  hair's  breadth  ?  All  other  writers 
had  been  crashed  and  overlaid  by  the  enormous 
weight  of  facts  and  documents:  Mr.  Ricjirdo 
had  deduced,  "  a  priori,"  from  the  understand- 
ing itself,  laws  which  first  gave  a  ray  of  light 
into  the  unwieldy  chaos  of  materials,  and  liad 
constructed  what  had  been  but  a  collection  of 
tentitive  discussions,  into  a  science  of  regular 
proportions,  now  first  st^inding  on  an  eternal 
basis." 

I  pronounce  no  opinion  of  my  own  on  Ri- 
cardo ;  I  recur  rather  to  the  opinion  of  a  man 
inferior,  in  point  of  originid  and  native  genius, 
and  that  highly  cultivated,  too,  to  none  of  the 
moderns,  and  few  of  the  ancients.     Upon  this 
subject,  what  shall  we  say  to  the  following  fact? 
Butler,  who  is  known  to  gentlemen  of  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law,  ns  the  annotator,  with  Uar- 
grave,  on  lA)rd  Coke,  speaking  with  Fox  as 
to  politiciil  economy — ^that  most  extraordinary 
man,  unrivalled  for  his  powers  of  debate,  ex- 
celled by  no  man  that  ever  lived,  or  probably 
ever  will  live,  as  a  public  debater,  and  of  the 
deepest  political  erudition,  fairly  confeased  that 
he  had  never  read  Adam  Smitli.    Butler  said 
to  Mr.  Fox,  "  that  fie  had  never  read  Adam 
Smith's  work  on  the  Wealth  of  Nations."     **  To 
tell  you  the  truth,"  replied  Mr.  Fox,  "nor  I 
neither.    There  is  something  in  all  these  sub- 
jects that  passes  my  comprehension — something 
so  wide  that  I  could  never  embrace  them  my- 
selfj  or  find  any  one  who  did."    And  yet  we 
see  how  we,  with  our  little  dividers,  undertake 
to  lay  off  the  scale,  and  with  our  pack-thread 
to  take  the  soundings,  and  speak  with  a  confi- 
dence peculiar  to  quacks  (in  which  the  regular- 
bred  professor  never  indulges)  on  this  abstruse 
and  perplexing   subject.      Confidence  is   one 
thing,   knowledge  another;    of  the  want  of 
which,  overweening  confidence  is  notoriously 
tlie  indication.    What  of  that?    I^t  Ganilli, 
Say,  Ricardo,  Smith,   all   Greek  and  Roman 
fame  be  against  us ;  we  appeal  to  Dionysius  in 
support  of  our  doctrines ;  and  to  him,  not  on 
the  throne  of  Syracuse,  but  at  Corinth — ^not  in 
absolute  possession  of  the  most  wonderful  and 
enigmatical  city,  as  difiicult  to  comprehend  as 
the  abstrusest  problem  of  political  economy, 
which  furnished  not  only  the  means  but  the 
men  for  supporting  the  greatest  wars — a  king- 
dom within  itself,  under  who^e  ascendant  the 
genius  of  Athens,  in  her  most  high  and  ])almy 
state,  quailed,  and  stood  rebuked.    No;   we 
follow  the  pedagogue  to  the  schools — dictating 
in  the  classic  shades  of  Longwood — ("lucus  a 
noB  Jurendo  ") — to  his  disciples. 


We  have  been  told  that  the  economists  tx% 
right  in  theory  and  wrong  in  practice ;  which 
is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  two  bodies  occupy  at 
the  same  time  the  same  space ;  for  it  is  equally 
impracticable  to  be  right  in  theory  and  wrong 
in  practice.     It  is  easy  to  bo  wrong  in  practice ; 
but  if  our  practice  corresponds  with  our  theory, 
it  is  a  solecism  to  say  that  we  can  be  right  in 
the  one  and  wrong  in  the  other.    As  for  Alex- 
ander and  Cffisar,  I  have  as  little  respect  ior 
tlieir  memory  as  is  consistent  with  that  invol- 
untary homage  which  all  must  pj\y  to  men  of 
their  prowess  and  abilities ;  and  if  Alexander 
had  suffered  himself  to  be  led  by  the  nose  out 
of  Babylon  and  banished  to  Sino])e,  or  if  Cesar 
had  suffered  himself  to  be  deprived  of  his  im- 
perial sway,  not  by  the  dagger  of  the  assassin, 
but  by  his  own  slavish  fears,  I  should  have  as 
little  respect  for  their  memory  as  for  that  of 
him  whose  example  has  on  this  ocxMision  been 
held  up  to  us  for  admiration.    Speaking  of  that 
man  who  has  kept  me  awake  night  after  night, 
and  has  been  to  me  an  incubus  by  day,  for  fear 
of  the  vastness  of  his  designs,  I  cannot  conceive 
of  a  si)ectacle  so  pitiful,  so  despic^ible,  as  that 
man,  under  those  circumstances;   and  if  the 
work  dictated  by  him  at  St.  Helena  be  read 
with  the  slightest  attention,  no  forsworn  wit- 
ness at  the  Old  Bailey  was  ever  detected  in  so 
many  contradictions  as  he  has  been  guilty  of. 
No,  sir,  the  Jupiter  from  whose  reluctant  hand 
the  thunderbolt  is  wrung,  is  not  the  one  at 
whose  shrine  I  worship^not  that  I  think  that 
the  true  Amphytrion  is  always  him  with  whom 
we  dine.    Napoleon  is  not  the  political  econo- 
mist who  is  to  take  place  of  Smith  and  Ricardo. 
Will  any  man  make  me  believe  that  he  under- 
stood the  theory  or  the  practice  of  political 
economy  better  than  these  men,  or  than  Charles 
Fox  ?    Impossible.    AVhen  I  recollect  what  that 
man  might  have  done  for  liberty,  and  what  he 
did  ;  when  I  recollect  that  to  him  we  owe  this 
Holy  Alliance — this  fearful  power  of  Russia — 
of  Russia,  where  I  should  advise  ]>ersons  to  go 
who  desire  to  be  instructed  in  petty  treason  by 
the  murder  of  a  husband,  or  in  parricide  by  the 
murder  of  a  father,  but  from  whom  I  should 
never  think  of  taking  a  lesson  in  i>oliticid  eoon- 
omy — ^to  whom  I  say  rather,  pay  your  debts^ 
not  in  depreciated  paper ;  do  not  commit  daily 
acts  of  bankruptcy ;    restore  your  currency ; 
practise  on  the  principles  of  liberality  and  jus- 
tice, and  then  I  will  listen  to  you.    No,  sir, 
Russia  may,  if  she  pleases,  not  only  lay  heavy 
duties  on  imports;  she  may  prohibit  them  if 
she  pleases ;  she  has  nothing  to  ex])ort  but  what 
some  inland  countries  have,  political  p>ower — 
physical,  to  be  sure,  as  well  as  intellectual 
power — ^but  she  does  not  even  dare  to  attack 
the  Turk:  she  cannot  stir:  she  is  something 
like  some  of  our  interior  people  of  the  Sontli, 
who  have  plenty  of  land,  plenty  of  serfs,  smoke- 
houses filled  with  meat,  and  very  fine  horses  to 
ride,  but  who,  when  they  go  abroad,  have  not 
one  shilling  to  bless  themselves  with :  and  so 
1  long  as  she  is  at  peace,  and  does  not  trouble  tbe 
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rest  of  the  world,  so  long  she  may  be  suffered 
to  remain :  but,  if  she  should  continue  to  act 
bereatter  as  she  has  done  heretofore,  it  will  be 
tlie  interest  of  the  civilized  world  to  procure 
her  dismemberment,  ^^  per  fas  aut  nefas." 

But  it  is  said,  a  measure  of  this  sort  is  neces- 
sary to  create  employment  for  the  people. 
AVhy,  sir,  where  are  the  handles  of  the  plough  ? 
Are  they  unfit  for  young  gentlemen  to  touch  ? 
Or  will  they  rather  choose  to  enter  your  mili- 
tary academies,  where  the  sons  of  the  rich  are 
educated  at  the  expense  of  the  poor,  and  where 
so  many  political  janissaries  are  every  year 
turned  out,  always  ready  for  war,  and  to  sup- 
port the  powers  that  be—equal  to  the  strelitzes 
of  Moscow  or  St.  Petersburg.  I  do  not  speak 
now  of  individuals,  of  course,  but  of  the  ten- 
dency of  the  system — the  hounds  follow  the 
huntsman  because  he  feeds  them,  and  bears  the 
whip.  I  speak  of  the  system.  I  concur  most 
heartily,  sir,  in  the  censure  which  has  been 
passed  upon  the  greediness  of  office,  which 
stands  a  stigma  on  the  present  generation. 
Men  from  whom  we  might  expect,  and  from 
whom  I  did  expect,  better  things,  crowd  the 
antechamber  of  the  palace,  for  every  vacant 
office ;  nay,  even  before  men  are  dead,  their 
shoes  are  wanted  for  some  barefooted  office- 
seeker.  How  mistaken  was  the  old  Roman, 
the  old  consul,  who^  whilst  he  held  the  plough 
by  one  hand,  and  death  held  the  other,  ex- 
claimed, ^^  Diis  immortalibus  sero! " 

Our  fathers,  how  did  they  acquire  their 
prc>perty  ?  By  straightforward  industry,  recti- 
tude, and  frugality,  llow  did  they  become  dis- 
possessed of  their  property  ?  By  indulging  in 
speculative  hopes  and  designs,  seeking  the 
shadow  whilst  they  lost  the  substance;  and 
BOW,  instead  of  being,  as  th^  were,  men  of 
respectability,  men  of  substance,  men  ciipable 
and  willing  to  live  independently  and  honestly, 
and  hospitably  too — for  who  so  parsimonious  as 
the  prodigal  who  has  nothing  to  give  ? — what 
have  we  become?  A  nation  of  sharks,  preying 
on  one  another  through  the  instrumentality 
of  this  paper  system,  which,  if  Lycurgus  had 
known  of  it,  he  would  unquestionably  have 
adopted,  in  preference  to  his  iron  money,  if  his 
object  had  been  to  make  the  Spartans  the  most 
accomplished  knaves  as  well  as  to  keep  them 
poor. 

But  we  are  told  this  is  a  curious  constitution 
of  ours:  it  is  made  for  foreigners,  and  not  for 
oarselves — ^for  the  protection  of  foreign,  and 
not  of  American  industry.  Sir,  this  is  a  curi- 
ous constitution  of  ours,  and  if  I  were  disposed 
to  deny  it,  I  could  not  succeed.  It  is  an  anomaly 
in  itself.  It  is  that  supposed  impossibility  of 
all  writers,  from  Aristotle  to  the  present  day, 
an  ^^imperium  in  imperio.""  Nothing  like  it 
ever  did  exist,  or  possibly  ever  will,  under  simi- 
lar circumstances.  It  is  a  constitution  consist* 
ing  of  confederated  bodies,  for  certain  exterior 
purposes,  and  also  for  some  interior  purposes, 
but  leaving  to  the  state  authorities,  among  a 
great  many  powers,  the  very  one  which  we 


now  propose  to  exercise ;  for,  if  we  are  now 
passing  a  revenue  bill — a  bill  the  object  of 
which  were  to  raise  revenue — ^however  much 
I  should  deny  the  policy,  and  however  I  could 
demonstrate  the  futility  of  the  plan,  I  still  should 
deem  it  to  be  a  constitutional  bill — a  bill  passed 
to  carry,  **bona  fide,"  into  effect,  a  provision 
of  tlie  constitution,  but  a  bill  passed  with  short- 
sighted viewB.  But  this  is  no  such  bill.  It  is 
a  bill,  under  pretence  of  regulating  commerce, 
to  take  money  from  the  pockets  of  a  very  large, 
and,  I  tliank  God,  contiguous  territory,  and  to 
put  it  into  other  pockets.  One  word,  sir,  on 
that  point ; — I  can  assure  the  gentlemen  whose 
appetites  are  so  keenly  whetted  for  our  money 
— I  trust,  at  least,  if  this  bill  passes,  there  will 
be  a  meeting  of  the  >member8  opposed  to  it,  and 
a  general  and  consentaneous  resistance  to  its 
operation  throughout  the  whole  southern  coun- 
try— and  we  shall  make  it  by  lawful  means; 
^^  quant  ^  nous,''  the  law  will  be  a  dead  letter. 
It  shall  be  to  me,  at  least,  as  i&nocuous  av  the 
pill  of  the  empiric  which  I  am  determined  not 
to  swallow.  The  manufacturer  of  the  east  may 
carry  his  wollens,  or  his  cottons,  or  his,  coffins, 
to  what  market  he  pleases — I  do  not  buy  of 
him.  Self-defence  is  the  first  law  of  nature. 
You  drive  us  into  it.  You  create  heats  and 
animosities  among  this  great  family,  who  ought 
to  live  like  brothers;  and,  after  you  have  got 
this  temper  of  mind  roused  among  the  southern 
people,  do  you  expect  to  come  among  us  to 
trade,  and  expect  us  to  buy  your  wares?  Sir, 
not  only  shall  we  not  buy  them,  but  we  shall 
take  such  measures  (I  will  not  enter  into  the 
detail  of  them  now)  as  shall  render  it  impossible 
for  you  to  sell  them.  Whatever  may  be  said 
here  of  the  ^*  misguided  counsels  "  as  they  have 
been  termed,  "of  the  theorists  of  Virginia," 
they  have,  so  far  as  regards  tliis  question,  the 
confidence  of  united  Virginia.  We  are  asked — 
Does  the  South  lose  any  thing  by  this  bill — why 
do  yo"  cry  out?  I  put  it,  sir,  to  any  man 
from  any  part  of  the  country,  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  from  the  Balize,  to  the  eastern  shore 
of  Maryland — which,  I  thank  Heaven,  is  not 
yet^  under  the  government  of  Baltimore,  and 
will  not  be,  unless  certain  theories  should  come 
into  play  in  that  state,  which  we  have  lately 
heard  of,  and  a  minority  of  men,  told  by  the 
head,  should  govern — whether  tlie  whole  coun- 
try between  the  points  I  have  named,  is  not 
unanimous  in  opposition  to  this  bill.  Would  it 
not  be  unexampled,  that  we  should  thus  com- 
plain, protest,  resist,  and  that  all  the  while 
nothing  should  be  the  matter?  Are  our  under- 
standings (however  low  mine  may  be  rated, 
much  sounder  than  mine  are  engaged  in  this 
resistance),  to  be  rated  so  low,  as  that  we  are 
to  be  made  to  believe  that  we  are  children  af- 
frighted by  a  bugbear  ?  We  are  asked,  how- 
ever, why  do  you  cry  out  ?  it  is  all  for  your 
good.  Sir,  this  reminds  me  of  the  mistresses 
of  George  IL,  who,  when  they  were  insulted 
by  the  populace  on  arriving  in  London  (as  all 
such  creatures  deserve  to  be,  by  every  mob), 
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put  their  heads  ont  of  the  window,  and  aaid  to  GiTcetDtla  vajr  wboi  ihen's  too  gmt  *  preu ; 

tliemin  their  broken  English,  "Goot  people,  we  -^"^  for  jour  coQKience.oulT  l*«ni  to  oene'it,— 

be  come  for  yoor  goots ;  "  to  wbich  one  of  the  f-Z}n"JT1^-^^'"^^  'Si'''^- ...    .     -  - 

mob  rrioined-'*VW,  a^d  for  oor  chattala  too,  I  ^"^  "*"'  "^P^*"'  "^  '"^  ir.thoat  putu-g. 
biucj.      Juet  M)  it  is  with  tbe  oppres^ve  ei- 

actioDB  proposed   and  advocoted   by  tbe  sup-  I   I'll!   more  to  ssy,  Mr.  Speaker,   could  1 

porters  of  tliia  bill,  on  the  plea  of  the  good  of  ''"^o  f'ai'l  it,  on  this  suljject.    But  I  cannot  til 

those  who  are  ita  victims.  down  without  asking  those,  who  were  once  nij 

There  ia  not  a  member  in  this  House,  wr,  more  bretlireo  of  tbe  church,  tbe  elders  of  the  jono'g 

deeply  penetrated  than  the   one  who  is   en-  familj  "f 'his  good  old  republic  of  the  tbirtiKii 

deavoriog  to  addrese  yon,  with  tbe  inadequate  States,  if  they  can  consent  to  rivet  njwn  bs  tliii 

nanoer  in  which  he  has  discbar)^  the  task  system,  from  wbich  no  benefit  can  possibly  n- 

imposed  upon  him;  in  this  inrtonee,  he  will  ^"1'  'o  themselves.    I  put  it  to  them  as  de- 

aay,  on  bis  part,  most  reluctantly.     But,  as  I  scendaats  of  the  reoowned  colony  of  Virtnnis: 

have  been  all  my  life  a  smatterer  in  history,  I  i^  children  sprung  from  her  loins  j  if  for  the 

cannot  ful  to  be  struck  with  tba  fitness  of  the  b»''*^  of  all  the  benefits,  with  wliich   this  bill 

eomparison  instituted  by  a  historian  of  ibis  '*  pretended  to  be  freighted  to  them,  grantiog 

CouDtry  with  tba  Roman  republic,  just  as  it  was  ^'^"^^  t<^  be  the  fact  for  argument's  sake,  the}' 

in  a  state  of  preparation  fur  a  master.  could  consent  to  do  snch  an  act  of  violence  t'u 

"  Bed,  postquam  luxu,  atqiie  desidia  civitas  "'<>  unanimous  opini<)n,  feelings,  pr^ndi«s,  i( 

comijjta  est ;  rursns  respublica,  magnitudine  J"*"  *''"  "'  "'«  whole  Southern  States,  a^  to 

sua,   imperatomm    atquo    niagistratuum   vitia  iiwaitf     I  go  farther.    I  ask  of  them  what  ii 

austentabat;  ac  veluti  effoeta  porentnni,  mnltis  *|'«™  '"  *^°  condition  of  the  nation,  at  thii 

lAmpestatihns,  hand  sane  quieiiuom  ICumm  vir-  time,  that  calla  for  the  immediate  adoption  (J 

tale  niagDDS  I'uiL"  ihismeasore?    Are  the  Gauls  at  the  gates  of 

Of  tills  quotation,  I  will,  as  they   w.metimes  tlje  Capitol  {     If  ibev  are,  the  cackLngs  ..f  tljo 

say  in  parliament,  for  the  benefit  of  tiie  country-  CapitoMne  pcese  will  hardly  save  it.     Wliai  i' 

gentlemen,  attempt  a  translation.    "  But,  alter  "••"*  to  induce  us  to  plunge  into  the  vortoi  -f 

the  state  bad  become  corrupted  by  luiury  ond  'b*"*  •J""*  *o  severely  felt  in  Enroj*  from  tliit 

sloth  "-^n  the  Arabian  Xigbut'  Entertainments,  y^^y  manufacturing  and  paper  policy  ?    For  it 

we  are  told  of  one  who  kid  by  bis  sequins  in  is  evident  that,  if  we  go  into  this  system  of 

pood  money,  and  when  he  sftcrwarda  came  to  Pfl'cj,  wemuatadopt  tboEuropeaninatituiiow 

u«e  tbem,  befonndthem  tobebitsof  pni>er,  not  *ifO-     ^^'«  linve  very  good  materials  to  work 

worth  more  than  old  continental  (or  Kentucky)  ^''^^  i  wo  have  only  to  make  our  elective  k\aif 

money — "by  Injury  and  sloth,  again  the  re-  president  for  life,  in  the  first  place,  and  then  t: 

public," — and  here  I  press  the  comparison —  ntaka  the  succession  hereditary  in   the  famil.t 

"by  dint  of  its  own  magnitude,  its  own  great-  of  tlie  first  that  shall  happen  to  have  a  promi- 

ness,  its  own  vastness,  bore  up  under  the  faults,  ingson.     For  a  king  we  can  be  at  no  lou — '■« 

the  vicea  of  its  generals,  magistrates,  ond  that,  qnovis  ligno  "—My  block  will  do  for  him.  Tbe 

too,  a*  if  effete  (past  bearing),  since  for  a  long  ^nate   may,  perhaps,   be  transmuted   into  a 

while  " — I  hope  tho  comparinon  will  not  hold  house  of  peers,  although  we  should  meet  witli 

here — "for  a  long  time  scarcely  any  man  had  more  difficulty  than  in  the  other  case;  lkin»- 

become   great  at  Rome  by  bis  merit."      Ko,  parte  himself  was  not  more  hardly  pat  to  it,  lo 

sir,  it  is  with  this  repoblic.    It  does  sustain  by  ''meruit  the  ranks  of  bia  mushroom  nobilitj, 

its  greatness  and  growing  magnitude,  tbe  follies  •han  we  should  bo  to  furnish  a  bouso  of  peors. 

and  vices  of  its  magistracy.    Had  this  govern-  As  for  os,  we  are  tbe  faithful  commons,  renJ.'' 

ment  been  stationary  like  any  of  tbe  old  govern-  toade  to  band ;  but  with  all  oar  loyalty,  I  cori- 

ments  of  Enrope,  of  the  second  class,  Pruasia  gfatulate  the  Honsc — I  congratulnio  the  nali-m 

for  instance,  or  Holland,  by  the  political  evoln-  — 'hat,  although  this  body  is  daily  degradtil 

tions  of  the  last  thirty  years,  I  might  say  the  laat  ^S  "'^  ^'Ght  of  members  of  Congress  manufai- 

twelve  years,  it  would  have  sunk  into  insignifi-  tnred  into  idacemen,  we  have  not  yet  reachrd 

couce  and  debility ;  and  it  u  only  ujwn  this  re-  *"<!''  ^.  Ppint  of  degradation  aa  to  Buffer  enfo- 

Bonrse,  the  increasing  greatness  of  this  rennbiic,  'i''*  niiniona  to  be  manufactured  into  meiuhew 

that  the  blunderers  who  plunge  blindfold  into  of  Congress.     We  have  shut  that  door;  I  wir-li 

Bchemea  like  this,  can  rely  for  any  possibility  of  '"'^  could  shut  tho  other  also.    I  wish  we  ci>uM 

Balvation  from  tbe  effects  of  their  own  rash,  on-  ■""■"  »  perpetual  call  of  tba  House  in  this  vietf. 

digested  measorae.   It  is  true  that  the  race  is  not  ^^^  suffer  no_  one  to  get  out  from  its  chisril 

to  the  swill,  nor  the  battle  to  tbestrong;  and  else-  doors.     The  time  is  poculiariy  inauspicious  fur 

where  than  in  tbe  republicofRomo,  and  of  other  the  change  in  our  policy  which  is  proposed  Iv 

limes  than  the  daysof  Catiline,  it  may  bu  said,  this  bill.    We  aro  on  the  eve  of  on  election  that 

"  Uuud  sane  qnisque  virtute  magnus  est.''  promises  to  be  tho  most  distracted  that  ibis 
nation  has  ever  yet  undergone.    It  may  turn 

••  -Ti.  art  in  moriids  to  «»nm.nd  sacces.:-  !'I,'',,V„Ij!.  .^/""'^  ^'r^""'   /t^  """'' ,'  '!'"*' 

Hiiulo  I..U  uiurv,  SuBrfoniiiil-doni  dwerve  it,  ""*?'"  "">  'nea«ure  to  be  brought  forward  whi.li 

And  tikp  niT  mini  run  won't  liare  au;'  Ivu  ;  '*  iiiqipOT^d  to  M  Cnpahle  of  being  demonstnito) 

llu  wsiy,  watvb  tlw  lioie,  aail  always  tene  ii :  to  be  extremely  it^urions  to  one  great  portiuu 
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)f  this  country,  and  beneficial  in  proportion  to 
mother  ?  Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil 
hereof.  There  are  firebrands  enough  in  the 
and,  without  this  apple  of  discord  being  cast 
Dto  this  assembly.  Suppose  this  measure  is 
iot  what  it  is  represented  to  be ;  that  the  fears 
>f  the  South  are  altogether  illusory  and  vision- 
iry ;  that  it  will  produce  all  the  good  predicted 
>f  it — an  honorable  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
►aid  yesterday — and  I  was  sorry  to  hear  it,  for 
'  have  great  respect  for  that  gentleman,  and 
or  other  gentlemen  from  that  State — that  the 
[uestion  was  not  whether  a  bare  m^ority  should 
>ass  the  bill,  but  whether  the  majority  or  mi- 
lority  should  rule.  The  gentleman  is  wrong, 
md,  if  he  will  consider  the  matter  rightly,  he 
viU  see  it.  Is  there  no  difierence  between  the 
•atient  and  the  actor  ?  We  are  passive ;  we  do 
lot  call  them  to  act  or  to  suffer,  but  we  call  upon 
hem  not  so  to  act  as  that  we  must  necessarily 
ufier ;  and  I  venture  to  say,  that  in  any  gov- 
rumeut,  properly  constituted,  this  verv  con- 
ideration  would  operate  conclusively,  that  if 
he  burden  is  to  be  laid  on  102,  it  ought  not  to 
>e  laid  by  106.  We  are  the  eel  that  is  being 
layed,  while  the  cook-maid  pats  us  on  the  !iead. 


and  cries,  with  the  clown  in  King  Lear,  "  Down, 
wantons,  down."  There  is  but  one  portion  of 
the  country  which  can  profit  by  this  bill,  and 
from  that  portion  of  the  country  comes  thif 
bare  majority  in  favor  of  it  I  bless  God  that 
Massachusetts  and  old  YirginiA  are  once  again 
rallying  under  the  same  banner,  against  oppres- 
sive and  unconstitutional  taxation ;  for,  if  all 
the  blood  be  drawn  from  out  the  body,  I  care 
not  whether  it  be  by  the  British  parliament  or 
the  American  Congress ;  by  an  emperor  or  a 
abroad,  or  by  a  president  at  home. 

Under  these  views,  and  with  teelings  of  mor- 
tificiition  and  shame  at  the  very  weak  opposi- 
tion I  have  been  able  to  make  to  this  bill,  I 
entreat  gentlemen  to  consent  that  it  may  lie 
over,  at  least,  until  the  next  session  of  Congress. 
We  have  other  business  to  attend  to,  and  our 
families  and  our  affairs  need  our  attention  at 
home  ;  and  indeed,  I,  sir,  would  not  give  one 
farthing  for  any  man  who  prefers  being  here  to 
being  at  home ;  who  is  a  good  pnblio  man  and 
a  bad  private  one.  With  these  views  and  feel- 
ings, I  move  you«  ^r,  that  the  bill  be  indefinitely 
postponed. 


•  •  •■ 
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The  following  speech,  on  the  second  resolu- 
ion  reported  by  the  Committee  of  Foreign 
delations :  ^^  That  an  additional  force  of  ten 
housand  regular  troops  ought  to  be  imme- 
iiately  raised  to  serve  for  three  years ;  and  that 
,  bounty  in  lands  ought  to  be  given  to  encou- 
age  enlistments,*^  *  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Ran- 
lolph  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Jnited  States,  on  the  tenth  of  December, 
811 1— 

Mr.  Speakeb  :  This  is  a  question,  as  it  has 
•een  presented  to  this  House,  of  peace  or  war. 
n  that  light  it  has  been  argued ;  in  no  other 
ight  can  I  consider  it,  after  the  declarations 
aade  by  members  of  the  committee  of  foreign 
elations.  Without  intending  any  disrespect  to 
he  chair,  I  must  be  permitted  to  say,  that  if 
he  decision  yesterday  was  correct,  "  that  it  was 
ot  in  order  to  advance  any  arguments  against 
be  resolution,  drawn  from  topics  before  other 
ommittees  of  the  House,"  the  whole  debate, 
ay,  the  report  itself,  on  which  we  are  acting, 
}  disorderly ;  since  the  increase  of  the  military 
>rce  is  a  subject,  at  this  time,  in  agitation  by  a 
elect  committee,  raised  on  that  branch  of  the 
Vesident^s  message.  But  it  is  impossible  that 
io  discussion  of  a  question,  broad  as  the  wide 
> 

*  The  resolutions  were  reported  on  the  twenty>iUnth  of 
oveinber,  ISll 


ocean  of  our  foreign  concerns,  involving  every 
consideration  of  interest,  of  right,  of  happiness 
and  of  safety  at  home ;  touching,  in  every  point, 
all  that  is  dear  to  freemen,  *'  their  lives,  their 
fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor,"  can  be  tied 
down  by  the  narrow  rules  of  technical  routine. 

The  committee  of  foreign  relations  have, 
indeed,  decided  that  the  subject  of  arming  the 
militia,  (which  has  been  pressed  upon  them  as 
indispensable  to  the  public  security,)  does  not 
come  within  the  scope  of  their  authority.  On 
what  ground,  I  have  been  and  still  am  unable 
to  see,  they  have  felt  themselves  authorized  to 
recommend  the  raising  of  standing  armies,  with 
a  view,  (as  has  been  declared,)  of  immediate  war 
— a  war  not  of  defence,  but  of  conquest,  of 
aggrandizement,  of  ambition — a  war,  foreign  to 
the  interests  of  this  country ;  to  the  interests 
of  humanity  itself. 

I  know  not  how  gentlemen,  calling  themselves 
republicans,  can  advocate  such  a  war.  What  was 
their  doctrine  in  1798-9,  when  the  command  of 
the  army,  that  highest  of  all  possible  trusts  in  any 
government^  be  the  form  what  it  may,  was  re- 
posed in  the  bosom  of  the  father  of  his  country 
— the  sanctuary  of  a  nation's  love — the  only 
hope  that  never  came  in  vain  I  When  other 
worthies  of  the  revolution — Hamilton,  Pinckney, 
and  the  younger  Washington,  men  of  tried 
patriotism,  of  approved  conduct  and  valor,  of 
untarnished  honor,  held  subordinate  command 
under  him.  Republicans  were  then  unwilling 
to  trust  a  standing  army  even  to  his  hands,  who 
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had  given  proof  that  he  was  ahove  all  human 
temptation.  Where  now  is  the  revolutionary 
hero,  to  whom  you  are  about  to  confide  this 
sacred  trust?  To  whom  will  you  confide  the 
charge  of  leading  the  flower  of  our  youth  to 
the  heights  of  Abraham  ?  Will  you  find  him 
in  the  person  of  an  acquitted  felon  ?  What  I 
then  you  were  unwilling  to  vote  an  army  where 
such  men,  as  have  been  named,  held  high  com- 
mand I  When  Washington  himself  was  at  the 
head,  did  you  show  such  reluctance,  feel  such 
scruples ;  and  are  you  now  nothing  loth,  fear- 
less of  every  consequence  ?  Will  you  say  that 
yonr  provocations  were  less  then  than  now — 
when  your  direct  commerce  was  interdicted, 
your  ambassadors  hooted  with  derision  from 
the  French  court,  tribute  demanded,  actual  war 
waged  upon  you  ? 

Those  who  opposed  the  army  then  were 
indeed  denounced  as  the  partisans  of  France ; 
as  the  same  men,  (some  of  them  at  least,)  are 
now  held  up  as  the  advocates  of  England: 
those  firm  and  undeviating  republicans,  who 
then  dared,  and  now  dare,  to  cling  to  the  ark 
of  the  constitution,  to  defend  it  oven  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  fame,  ratlier  than  surrender 
themselves  to  the  wild  projects  of  mad  ambition. 
There  is  a  fatality  attending  plenitude  of  power. 
Soon  or  late,  some  mania  seizes  upon  its  pos- 
sessors ;  they  fall  from  the  dizzy  height  through 
giddiness.  Like  a  vast  estate,  heaped  up  by  the 
labor  and  industry  of  one  man,  which  seldom 
survives  the  third  generation;  power,  gained 
by  patient  assiduity,  by  a  faithful  and  regular 
discliarge  of  its  attendant  duties,  soon  gets 
alK)ve  its  own  origin.  Intoxicate<l  with  their 
own  greatness,  the  fe<leral  party  fell.  Will  not 
the  same  causes  produce  the  same  efiects  now 
as  then  ?  Sir,  you  may  raise  this  army,  you 
may  build  up  this  vast  structure  of  patronage  ; 
but  '*lay  not  the  flattering  unction  to  your 
souls,"  you  will  never  live  to  enjoy  the  succes- 
sion.   You  sign  your  political  death  warrant. 

Mr.  Randolph  here  adverted  to  the  provoca- 
tion to  hostilities  from  shutting  up  the  Missis- 
sippi by  Spain,  in  1 803  ;  but  more  fully  to  the 
conduct  of  the  House  in  1805-6,  under  the 
strongest  of  all  imaginable  provocations  to  war 
— the  actual  invasion  of  our  country.  He  read 
various  passages  from  the  President's  public 
message  of  Dec.  8d,  1805,  in  which  he  detailed 
the  injuries  and  insults  which  had  been  received 
from  Spain.  Mr.  Randolph  then  referred  to  a 
•ubsequent  message  of  the  President  upon  the 
same  subject,  and  read  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee to  whom  the  message  was  referred,  re- 
prehending, in  strong  terms,  the  conduct  of 
Spain,  and  recommending  the  passage  of  a  bill 
making  provision  for  raising  a  sufficient  number 
of  troops  "to  protect  the  southern  frontier  of 


the  United  States  from  Spanish  inroad  and  in* 
suit,  and  to  chastise  the  same."  Mr.  Randolph 
then  proceeded :  * 

The  peculiar  situation  of  the  frontier,  at  that 
time  insulted,  alone  induced  the  committee  to 
recommend  the  raising  of  regular  troops.  It 
was  too  remote  from  the  population  of  the 
country  for  the  militia  to  act,  in  repelling  and 
chastising  Spanish  incursion.  New  Orleans 
and  its  dependencies  were  separated  by  a  vast 
extent  of  wilderness  from  the  settlements  of 
the  old  United  States ;  filled  with  a  disloyal 
and  turbulent  people,  alien  to  our  institutions, 
language  and  manners,  and  disaffected  towards 
our  Government.  Little  reliance  could  be 
placed  upon  them,  and  it  was  plain,  that  if  ^^  it 
was  the  intention  of  Spain  to  advance  on  onr 
possessions  until  she  be  repulsed  by  an  opposing 
force,"  that  force  must  be  a  regular  army,  un- 
less we  were  disposed  to  abandon  all  the  coun- 
try south  of  Tennessee  ;  that  "  the  protection 
of  our  citizens,  and  the  spirit  and  the  honor  of 
our  country  required  that  force  should  be  inter- 
posed." Nothing  remained  but  for  the  legis- 
lature to  grant  the  only  practicable  means,  or 
to  shrink  from  the  most  sacred  of  all  its  duties; 
to  abandon  the  soil  and  its  inhabitants  to  the 
mercy  of  hostile  invaders. 

Yet  this  report,  moderate  as  it  was»  was 
deemed  of  too  strong  a  character  by  the  House. 
It  was  rejected,  and,  at  the  motion  of  a  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Bidwell,  who 
has  since  taken  a  great  fancy  also  to  Canada, 
and  marched  ofif  thither,  in  advance  of  the 
conmiittee  of  foreign  relations,)  "  two  millions 
of  dollars  were  appropriate  towards,"  (not  in 
full  of,)  "any  extraordinary  expense  which 
might  be  incurred  in  the  intercourse  between 
the  United  States  and  foreign  nations;"  in 
other  words,  to  buy  oft^  at  Paris,  Spanish  ag- 
gressions at  home. 

Was  this  fact  given  in  evidence  of  our  im- 
partiality towards  the  belligerents?  Tliat  to 
the  insults  and  injuries  and  actual  invasion  of 
one  of  them,  we  opposed  not  bullets,  but  dol- 
lars; that  to  Spanish  invasion  we  opposed 
money,  whilst  for  British  aggression  on  the 
high  seas  we  had  arms — offensive  war  ?  But 
Spain  was  then  shielded,  as  well  as  instigated, 
by  a  greater  power.  Hence  our  respect  for  lier. 
Had  we  at  that  time  acted  as  we  ought  to  have 
done  in  defence  of  our  rights,  of  the  "  natale 
solum"  itself,  we  should,  Ifeel  confident^  have 
avoided  that  series  of  insult,  disgrace  and  in- 
jury, which  has  been  poured  out  upon  us  in 
long,  unbroken  succession.  We  would  not  then 
raise  a  small  regular  force  for  a  country,  where 
the  militia  could  not  act,  to  defend  our  own 
territory ;  now  we  are  willing  to  levy  a  great 
army,  for  great  it  must  be  to  accomplish  the 
proposed  object,  for  a  war  of  conquest  and  am' 
bition ;  and  ttiis,  too,  at  the  very  entrance  of 

_  I  I 1^- 

*  Hlstorj  of  the  12th  Congress,  1st  sessi  >ii,  page  442. 
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the  "  northern  hive,^'  of  the  strongest  part  of 
the  Union. 

An  insinuation  has  fallen  from  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee,  (Mr.  Grundy,)  that  the  late 
massacre  of  our  brethren  on  the  Wabash  was 
instigated  hj  the  British  government  Has  the 
President  given  any  such  information  ?  Is  it  so 
believed  bj  the  administration?  I  have  cause 
to  believe  the  contrary  to  be  the  fact ;  that  such 
is  not  their  opinion.  This  insinuation  is  of  the 
grossest  kind — a  presumption  the  most  rash ; 
the  most  unjustifiable.  Show  but  good  ground 
for  it,  I  will  give  up  the  question  at  the  thres- 
hold. I  will  be  ready  to  march  to  Canada.  It 
is,  indeed,  well  calculated  to  excite  the  feelings 
of  the  western  people  particularly,  who  are  not 
quite  so  tenderly  attached  to  our  red  brethren 
as  some  of  our  modem  philosophers ;  but  it  is 
destitute  of  any  foundation,  beyond  mere  sur- 
mise and  suspicion.  What  would  be  thought, 
if,  without  any  proof  whatsoever,  a  member 
should  rise  in  his  place  and  tell  us,  that  the 
massacre  in  Savannah — a  massacre  perpetrated 
by  civilized  savages  with  French  commissions 
in  their  pockets,  was  excited  by  the  French 
government?  There  is  an  easy  and  natural 
solution  of  the  late  transaction  on  the  Wabash, 
in  the  well-known  character  of  the  aboriginal 
savage  of  North  America,  without  resorting  to 
any  such  mere  conjectural  estimate.  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  that,  for  this  signal  ciilamity  and 
disgra<.*e,  the  House  is,  in  part  at  least,  answer- 
able. Session  after  session,  our  table  has  been 
piled  up  with  Indian  treaties,  for  which  the 
appropriations  have  been  voted  as  a  matter  of 
course,  without  examination.  Advantage  has 
been  taken  of  the  spirit  of  the  Indians,  broken 
by  the  war  which  ended  in  the  treaty  of  Gren- 
ville.  Under  the  ascendency  then  acquired 
over  them,  they  have  been  pent  up  by  subse- 
quent treaties,  into  nooks ;  straitened  in  their 
quarters  by  a  blind  cupidity,  seeking  to  extin- 
guish their  title  to  immense  wildernesses — ^for 
which,  (possessing,  as  we  do  already,  more  land 
than  we  can  sell  or  use,)  we  shall  not  have 
occasion,  for  half  a  century  to  come.  It  is  our 
own  thirst  for  territory,  our  own  want  of  mod- 
eration, that  has  driven  these  sons  of  nature 
to  desperation,  of  which  we  feel  the  effects. 

Although  not  personally  acquainted  with  the 
late  Colonel  Daveiss,  I  feel,  I  am  persuaded,  as 
deep  and  serious  regret  for  his  loss  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  himself.  I  know  him 
only  through  the  representation  of  a  friend  of 
the  deceased,  (Mr.  Rowan,)  some  time  a  mem- 
ber of  this  House :  a  man,  who,  for  native  force 
of  intellect,  manliness  of  character,  and  high 
sense  of  honor,  is  not  inferior  to  any  that  have 
ever  sat  here.  With  him  I  sympathise  in  the 
severest  calamity  that  could  befall  a  man  of  his 
cast  and  character.  Would  to  God,  they  were 
both  now  on  this  floor.  From  my  personal 
knowledge  of  the  one,  I  feel  confident  that  I 
should  have  his  support — ^and  I  believe  (judging 
of  him  from  the  representation  of  our  common 
friend)  of  the  other  also. 


I  cannot  refrain  from  smiling  at  the  liberality 
of  the  gentleman,  in  giving  Canada  to  New 
York,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  northern 
balance  of  power ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he 
forewarns  her,  that  the  western  scale  must  pre- 
ponderate. I  can  almost  fancy  that  I  see  the 
capitol  in  motion  towards  the  falls  of  Ohio; 
after  a  short  soi'oum,  taking  its  flight  to  the 
Mississippi,  and  finally  alighting  on  Darien; 
which,  when  the  gentleman's  dreams  are  re- 
alized, will  be  a  most  eligible  seat  of  govern- 
ment for  the  new  republic,  (or  empire,)  of  the 
two  Americas  I  But  it  seems  that  "  in  1808  we 
talked  and  acted  foolishly,"  and  to  give  some 
color  of  consistency  to  that  folly,  we  must  now 
commit  a  greater.  Really,  I  cannot  conceive 
of  a  weaker  reason  offered  in  support  of  a 
present  measure,  than  the  iustificution  of  a 
former  folly.  I  hope  we  shall  act  a  wise  part; 
take  warning  by  our  follies,  since  we  have 
become  sensible  of  them,  and  resolve  to  talk 
and  act  foolishly  no  more.  It  is,  indeed,  high 
time  to  give  over  such  preposterous  language 
and  proceedings. 

This  war  of  conquest,  a  war  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  territory  and  subjects,  is  to  be  a  new 
commentary  on  tlic  doctrine,  that  republicans 
are  destitute  of  ambition;  that  they  are  ad- 
dicted to  peace,  wedded  to  the  happiness  and 
safety  of  the  great  body  of  their  people.  But 
it  seems,  this  is  to  be  a  holiday  campaign :  there 
is  to  be  no  expense  of  blood  or  treasure,  on 
our  part;  Canada  is  to  conquer  herself;  she  is 
to  be  subdued  by  the  principles  of  fraternity  I 
The  people  of  that  country  are  first  to  be  se- 
duced from  their  allegiance,  and  converted  into 
traitors,  as  preparatory  to  making  them  good 
citizens !  Although  I  must  acknowledge  that 
some  of  our  flaming  patriots  were  thus  manu- 
factured, I  do  not  think  the  process  would  hold 
good  with  a  whole  community.  It  is  a  danger- 
ous experiment.  We  are  to  succeed  in  the 
French  mode,  by  the  system  of  fraternization 
— all  is  French !  But  how  dreadfully  it  might 
be  retorted  on  the  southern  and  western  slave- 
holding  States.  I  detest  this  subornation  of 
treason.  No ;  if  we  must  have  them,  let  them 
fall  by  the  valor  of  our  arms ;  by  fair  legitimate 
conquest ;  not  become  the  victims  of  treache- 
rous seduction. 

I  am  not  surprised  at  the  war-sjiirit  which 
is  manifesing  itself  in  gentlemen  from  the  South. 
In  the  year  1805-6,  in  a  stniggle  for  the  carry- 
ing trade  of  belligerent-colonial  produce,  this 
country  was  most  unwisely  brought  into  collision 
with  the  great  powers  of  Europe.  By  a  series 
of  most  impolitic  and  ruinous  measures,  utterly 
incomprehensible  to  every  rational,  sober-mind- 
ed man,  the  southern  planters,  by  their  own 
votes,  have  succeeded  in  knocking  down  the 
price  of  cotton  to  seven  cents,  and  of  tobacco, 
(a  few  choice  crops  excepted,)  to  nothing ;  and 
in  raising  the  price  of  blankets,  (of  which  a 
few  would  not  be  amiss  in  a  Canadian  cam- 
paign,) coarse  woollens,  and  every  article  of 
first  necessity,  three  or  four  hundred  per  centum. 
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And  now  that,  by  our  own  acts,  we  have 
broug:ht  ourselves  into  this  unprecedented 
condition,  we  must  get  out  of  it  in  anj  way, 
but  by  an  acknowledgment  of  our  own  want 
of  wisdom  and  forecast.  But  is  war  the  true 
remedy  ?  Who  will  profit  by  it  ?  Speculators ; 
a  few  lucky  merchants  who  draw  prizes  in  the 
lottery ;  commissaries  and  contractors.  Who 
must  suffer  by  it?  The  people.  It  is  their 
blood,  their  taxes,  that  must  fiow  to  support  it. 

But  gentlemen  avowed,  that  they  would  not 
go  to  war  for  the  carrying  trade ;  that  is,  for 
any  other  but  the  direct  export  and  import 
trade ;  that  which  carries  our  native  products 
abroad,  and  brings  back  the  return  cargo ;  and 
yet  they  stickle  for  our  commercial  rights,  and 
will  go  to  war  for  them  I  I  wish  to  know,  in 
point  of  principle,  wliat  difference  gentlemen 
can  point  out  between  the  abandonment  of  this 
or  of  that  maritime  right?  Do  gentlemen 
assume  the  lofty  port  and  tone  of  chivalrous 
redressers  of  maritime  wrongs,  and  declare 
their  readiness  to  surrender  every  other  mari- 
time right,  provided  they  may  remain  unmo- 
lested ill  the  exercise  of  the  humble  privilege 
of  carrying  their  own  produce  abroad,  and 
bringing  back  a  return  cargo?  Do  you  make 
this  declaration  to  the  enemy  at  the  outset  ? 
Do  you  state  the  minimum  with  which  you  will 
be  contented,  and  put  it  in  their  power  to  close 
with  your  proposals  at  their  option ;  give  her 
the  basis  of  a  treaty  ruinous  and  disgraceful 
beyond  example  and  expression?  And  this, 
too,  after  having  turned  up  your  noses  in  dis- 
dain at  the  treaties  of  Mr.  Jay  and  Mr.  Monroe ! 
Will  you  say  to  England,  "  end  the  war  when 
you  please,  give  us  the  direct  trade  in  our  own 
produce,  we  are  content  ? "  But  what  will  the 
rnerchimts  of  Salem,  and  Boston,  and  New 
York,  and  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  the  men 
of  Marblehead  and  Cape  Cod  say  to  this  ?  Will 
they  join  in  a  war,  professing  to  have  for  its 
object,  what  they  would  consider,  (and  justly 
too,)  as  the  sacrifice  of  their  maritime  rights, 
yet  affecting  to  be  a  war  for  tlie  protection  of 
commerce  ? 

I  am  gratified  to  find  gentlemen  acknowledg- 
ing the  demoralizing  and  destructive  conse- 
quences of  the  non-importation  law ;  confessing 
tlie  truth  of  all  that  its  opponents  foretold, 
when  it  was  enacted.  And  will  you  plunge 
yourselves  in  war,  because  you  have  passed  a 
foolisli  and  ruinous  law,  and  are  ashamed  to 
repeal  it  ?  "  But  our  good  friend,  the  French 
emperor,  stands  in  the  way  of  its  repeal,  and  as 
we  cannot  go  too  far  in  making  sacrifices  to 
him,  who  has  given  such  demonstration  of  his 
love  for  the  Americans,  we  must,  in  point  of 
fact,  become  parties  to  his  war.  Who  can  be 
so  cruel  as  to  refuse  him  that  favor  ? "  My  im- 
agination shrinks  from  the  miseries  of  such  a 
connection.  I  call  upon  the  House  to  reflect, 
whether  they  are  not  about  to  abandon  all  re- 
clamation for  the  unparallcAed^outrages,  "in- 
sults and  injuries''  of  the  French  government; 
to  give  up  our  claim  for  plundered  millions,  and 


I  ask  what  reparation  or  atonement  tbej  cu 
expect  to  obtam  in  hours  of  future  didlianee, 
after  they  shall  have  made  a  tender  of  their 
person  to  this  great  deflowerer  of  the  yirginity 
of  republics?  We  have  by  our  own  wise  (I 
will  not  say  wiseacre)  measuresi,  so  increased 
the  trade  and  wealth  of  Montreal  and  Quebec, 
that  at  last  we  begin  to  cast  a  wishful  eye  at 
Canada.  Having  done  so  much  towards  ita 
improvement,  by  tlie  exercise  of  "  our  restric- 
tive energies,"  we  begin  to  think  the  laborer 
worthy  of  his  hire,  and  to  put  in  elum  for  our 
portion.  Suppose  it  oura,  are  we  any  nearer 
to  our  point?  As  his  minister  said  to  the  king 
of  Epirus,  "  may  we  not  as  well  take  our  bottle 
of  wine  before  as  after  this  exploit?  Go  I  march 
to  Canada  I  leave  the  broad  bosom  of  the  Ches- 
apeake and  her  himdred  tributary  rivera;  the 
whole  line  of  sea-coast  from  Machiaa  to  St 
Mary^s,  unprotected  I  You  have  taken  Quebec 
— ^liave  you  conquered  England?  Will  you 
seek  for  the  deep  foundations  of  her  power  in 
the  frozen  deserts  of  Labrador? 

*'  Her  march  is  on  the  mountain  ware. 
Her  borne  is  on  the  aeep  !  " 

Will  you  call  upon  her  to  leave  your  ports 
and  harbors  untouched,  only  just  till  you  can 
return  from  Canada,  to  defend  them?  The 
coast  is  to  be  letl;  defenceless,  whilst  men  of 
the  interior  are  revelling  in  conquest  and  spoil. 
But  grant  for  a  moment,  for  mere  argument's 
sake,  that  in  Canada  you  touched  the  sinews  of 
her  strength,  instead  of  removing  a  clog  up*m 
her  resources — an  incumbrance,  but  one,  which, 
from  a  spirit  of  honor,  she  will  vigorously  de- 
fend. In  what  situation  would  you  then  place 
some  of  the  best  men  of  the  nation  ?  As  Chat- 
ham and  Burke,  and  the  whole  band  of  her 
patriots,  prayed  for  her  defeat  in  17T6,  so  must 
some  of  the  truest  friends  of  their  country 
deprecate  the  success  of  our  arms  against  the 
only  power  that  holds  in  check  the  arch-enemj 
of  mankind. 

The  committee  have  outstripped  the  execu- 
tive. In  designating  the  power,  against  whom 
this  force  is  to  be  employed,  as  has  most  unad- 
visedly been  done  in  the  preamble  or  manifesto 
with  which  the  resolutions  are  prefaced,  they 
have  not  consulted  the  views  of  the  executive, 
that  designation  is  equivalent  to  an  abandon- 
ment of  all  our  claims  on  the  French  govern- 
ment. No  sooner  was  the  report  laid  on  the 
table,  than  the  vultures  were  flocking  round 
their  prey — the  carcass  of  a  great  military 
establishment.  Men  of  tainted  reputation,  of 
broken  fortune,  (if  they  ever  had  any,)  and  of 
battered  constitutions,  "  choice  spirits  tired  of 
the  dull  pursuits  of  civil  life,^^  were  seeking 
after  agencies  and  commissions,  willing  to  doze 
in  gross  stupidity  over  the  public  fire ;  to  light 
the  public  candle  at  both  ends.  Honorable 
men  undoubtedly  there  are,  ready  to  serve  their 
country ;  but  what  man  of  spirit,  or  of  self- 
respect,  will  accept  a  commission  in  the  present 
unny? 
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The  gentleman  from  Tennessee,  Mr.  Grandy, 
ddres^  himself  yesterday,  exclusively  to  the 
republicans  of  the  Honse."  I  know  not 
rhether  I  may  consider  myself  as  entitled  to 
ny  part  of  the  benefit  of  the  honorable  gen- 
eman^s  discourse.  It  belongs  not,  however, 
)  that  gentleman  to  decide.  If  we  must  have 
n  exposition  of  the  doctrines  of  republicanism, 
shall  receive  it  from  the  fathers  of  the  church, 
nd  not  from  the  junior  apprentices  of  the  law. 
shall  appeal  to  my  worthy  ft*iends  from  Caro- 
na,  Messrs.  Macon  and  Stanford,  *^men  with 
rhom  I  have  measured  my  strength,"  by  whose 
ide  I  have  fought  during  the  reign  of  terror ; 
)r  it  was  indeed  an  hour  of  corruption,  of  op- 
ression,  of  pollution.  It  is  not  at  all  to  my 
iste — ^that  sort  of  republicanism  which  was 
ipported,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  by  the 
ither  of  the  sedition  law,  John  Adams,  and  by 
'eter  Porcupine  on  the  other.  Republicanism  I 
f  John  Adams  and  William  Cobbett  I  "  Par 
obile  fratrum,"  now  united  as  in  1798,  whom 
le  cruel  walls  of  Newgate  alone  keep  from 
ying  to  each  other's  embrace— but  whom,  in 
iDtiment,  it  is  impossible  to  divide.  Gallant 
rusaders  in  the  holy  cause  of  republicanism  I 
uch  *^  republicanism  does,  indeed,  mean  any 
ling  or  nothing." 

Our  people  will  not  submit  to  be  taxed  for 
lis  war  of  conquest  and  dominion.  The  gov- 
rnment  of  the  Lnited  States  was  not  calculated 
>  wage  offensive  foreign  war;  it  was  instituted 
)r  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare ; 
ad  whos^jever  should  embark  it  in  a  war  of 
Sence,  would  put  it  to  a  test  which  it  is  by  no 
leans  calculated  to  endure.  Make  it  out  that 
rreat  Britain  has  instigated  the  Indians  on  a 
ite  occasion,  and  I  am  ready  for  battle ;  but 
ot  for  dominion.  I  am  unwilling,  however, 
ader  present  circumstances,  to  take  Canada, 
I  the  risk  of  the  constitution,  to  embark  in  a 
>mmon  cause  with  France,  and  be  dragged  at 
le  wheels  of  the  car  of  some  Burr  or  Bona- 
urte.  For  a  gentleman  from  Tennessee,  or 
enesee,  or  Lake  Champlain,  there  may  be 
>me  prospect  of  advantage.  Their  hemp  would 
ear  a  great  price  by  the  exclusion  of  foreign 
ipply.  In  that,  too,  the  great  importers  are 
eeply  interested.  The  upper  country  on  the 
[nd^n  and  the  lakes  would  bo  enriched  by  the 
ipplies  for  the  troops,  which  they  alone  could 
imish.  They  would  have  the  exclusive  mar- 
et :  to  say  nothing  of  the  increased  preponder- 
ace  from  the  acquisition  of  Canada  and  that 
action  of  the  Union  which  the  Southern  and 
Testern  States  have  already  felt  so  severely  in 
le  apportionment  bill. 

Mr.  Randolph  here  adverted  to  the  defence- 
ss  state  of  the  sea-ports,  and  particularly  of  the 
hesapeake,  and  observed,  that  there  was  but  a 
ngle  spot  on  either  shore,  which  could  be  con- 
dered  in  tolerable  security,  from  the  nature  of 
le  port  and  the  strength  of  the  population — 


and  that  spot  unhappily  governed  the  whol« 
State  of  Maryland.  His  friend,  the  kte  Gov 
emor  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Lloyd,  at  the  very  time 
he  was  bringing  his  warlike  resolutions  before 
tl^e  legislature  of  the  State,  was  liable  on  any 
night  to  be  taken  out  of  his  bed  and  carried  off 
with  his  family,  by  the  most  contemptible  pica 
roon.  Such  was  the  situation  of  many  a  family 
in  Maryland,  and  lower  Virginia. 

Permit  me  now,  sir,  to  call  your  attention  tc 
the  subject  of  our  black  population.  I  will  touch 
this  subject  as  tenderly  as  possible.  It  is  with 
reluctance  that  I  touch  it  at  all ;  but  in  cases  of 
great  emergency,  the  state  physician  must  not 
be  deterred  by  a  sickly,  hysterical  humanity, 
from  probing  the  wound  of  his  patient ;  he  must 
not  be  <vithheld  by  a  fastidious  and  mistaken 
delicacy  from  representing  his  true  situation  to 
his  friends,  or  even  to  the  sick  man  himself^ 
when  the  occasion  calls  for  it.  What  is  the 
situation  of  the  slaveholding  States?  During 
the  war  of  the  Revolution,  so  fixed  were  their 
habits  of  subordination,  that  while  the  whole 
country  was  overrun  by  the  enemy,  who  invited 
them  to  desert,  no  fear  was  ever  entertained  of 
an  insurrection  of  the  slaves.  During  a  war  of 
seven  years,  with  our  country  in  possession  of 
the  enemy,  no  such  danger  was  ever  appre- 
hended. But  should  we,  therefore,  be  unob- 
servant spectattjrs  of  the  progress  of  society 
within  the  last  twenty  years ;  of  the  silent,  but 
powerful  change  wrouglit,  by  time  and  chance, 
upon  its  comfKxsition  and  temper  ?  When  the 
fountains  of  the  great  deep  of  abomination  were 
broken  up,  even  the  poor  slaves  did  not  escape 
the  general  deluge.  The  French  revolution  has 
polluted  even  tiiem.  Nay.  there  have  not  been 
wanting  men  in  this  Ilouse :  witness  our  legis- 
lative Legendre,  the  butcher  who  once  held  a 
seat  here,  to  preach  upon  this  floor  these  im- 
prescriptible rights  to  a  crowded  audience  of 
blacks  in  the  galleries :  teaching  them  that  they 
are  equal  to  their  masters ;  in  other  words  ad- 
vising them  to  cut  their  throats.  Similar  doc- 
trines have  been  disseminated  by  pedlars  from 
New  England  and  elsewhere,  throughout  the 
southern  country ;  and  masters  have  l^en  found 
so  infatuated,  as  by  their  lives  and  conversation, 
by  a  general  contempt  of  order,  morality,  and 
religion,  unthinkingly  to  cherish  these  seeds 
of  self-destruction  to  them  and  their  families. 
What  has  been  the  consequence  ?  Within  the 
last  ten  years,  repeated  alarms  of  insurrection 
among  the  slaves :  some  of  them  awful  indeed. 
From  the  spreading  of  this  infernal  doctrine, 
the  whole  southern  country  has  been  thrown 
into  a  state  of  insecurity.  Men  dead  to  the 
operation  of  moral  causes,  have  taken  away 
from  the  poor  slave  his  habits  of  loyalty  and 
obedience  to  hi^master,  which  lightened  his 
servitude  by  a  double  operation ;  beguiling  his 
own  cares  and  disarming  his  master's  suspicions 
and  severity;  and  now,  like  true  empirics  in 
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politics,  you  are  called  upon  tp  trust  to  the  mere 
physical  strength  of  the  fetter  which  holds  him 
in  hondage.  You  have  deprived  him  of  all 
moral  restraint ;  yon  have  tempted  him  to  eat 
of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge,  just  enough 
to  perfect  him  in  wickedness ;  you  have  opened 
his  eyes  to  his  nakedness ;  you  have  armed  his 
HHture  against  the  hand  that  has  fed,  that  has 
clothed  him,  that  has  cherished  him  in  sickness ; 
that  hand,  which  before  he  became  a  pupil  of 
your  school,  he  had  been  accustomed  to  press 
with  respectful  affection.  You  have  done  all 
this — and  then  show  him  the  gibbet  and  the 
wheel,  as  incentives  to  a  sullen,  repugnant  obe- 
dience. God  forbid,  sir,  that  the  Southern  States 
should  ever  see  an  enemy  on  their  shores,  with 
these  infernal  principles  of  French  fraternity  in 
the  van.  While  talking  of  taking  Canada,  some 
of  us  are  shuddering  for  our  own  safety  at  home. 
I  speak  from  facts,  when  I  say,  that  the  night- 
bell  never  tolls  for  tire  in  Richmond,  that  the 
mother  does  not  hug  her  infant  more  closely  to 
her  bosom.  I  have  been  a  witness  of  some  of 
the  alanns  in  the  ca])ital  of  Virginia. 

How  have  we  shown  our  pymi)atliy  with  the 
patriots  of  Spain,  or  witli  the  American  prov- 
inces ?  By  seizing  on  one  of  them,  her  claim  to 
which  we  had  formerly  respected,  as  soon  ns 
the  parent  country  was  embroiled  at  home.  Is 
it  thus  we  yield  them  assistance  against  the 
arch-fiend  who  is  gnisping  at  the  sceptre  of  the 
civilized  world  ?  The  object  of  France  is  as 
much  Spanish- American  as  old  Spain  herself. 
Much  as  I  hate  a  standing  army,  I  could  almost 
find  it  in  riiy  heart  to  vote  one,  could  it  be  sent 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Spanish  patriots. 

Mr.  {Randolph  then  proceeded  to  notice  the 
unjust  and  illiberal  imputation  of  British  attach- 
ments, against  certain  characters  in  this  country, 
sometimes  insinuated  in  that  House,  but  ojienly 
avowed  out  of  it. 

Against  whom  are  these  charges  brought? 
Againi-t  men  who,  in  the  war  oi  tlie  revolution, 
were  in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  or  fighting 
the  battles  of  your  country.  And  by  whom  are 
they  made?  By  runaways,  chiefly  from  the 
liritisli  dominions,  since  the  lireaking  out  of  the 
French  troubles.  It  is  insufferable.  It  cannot 
l)e  borne.  It  nmst  and  ought,  with  severity  to 
be  put  down  in  tliis  House ;  and  out  of  it  to 
meet  the  lie  direct.  We  have  no  fellow-feeling 
for  the  sufl'eriiig  and  oppresstnl  Spaniards !  Yet 
even  them  we  do  not  reprobate.  Strange !  that 
we  should  have  no  objection  to  any  other  peo- 
ple or  government,  civilized  or  savage,  in  the 
whole  worid  I  The  great  autocrat  of  all  the 
Uussias,  receives  the  liomage  of  our  high  con- 
sKleration.  The  Day  of  Algiers  and  his  divan 
of  ])i raters  are  a  very  civil,  good  sort  of  people, 
with  whom  we  find  no  difficulty  in  maintaining 
the  relations  of  peace  and  amity.  "  Turks,  Jews, 
and  Infidels,''  Melimelli  or  the  Little  Turtle : 
barbarians  and  savages  of  every  clime  and  color, 


are  welcome  to  our  arms.  With  chiefe  of  ban- 
ditti, negro,  or  mulatto,  we  can  treat  and  can 
trade.  Name,  however,  but  England,  and  all 
our  antipathies  are  up  in  arms  agiunst  her. 
Against  whom?  Against  those  whose  blood 
runs  in  our  veins :  in  common  with  whom  we 
claim  Shakspeare,  and  Newton,  and  Chatham, 
for  our  countrymen:  whose  form  of  govern- 
ment is  the  freest  on  earth,  our  own  only  ex- 
cepted: from  whom  every  valuable  principla 
of  our  own  institutions  has  been  borrowed— 
representation,  jury  trial,  voting  the  sappUeii. 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  our  whole  civil  and 
criminal  jurisprudence--ngainst  our  fellow  Pro- 
testants, identified  in  blood,  in  language,  in  re- 
ligion, with  ourselves.  In  what  school  did  tba 
worthies  of  our  land,  the  Washingtona,  HenrTii 
Hancocks,  Franklins,  Kutlodges  of  America, 
learn  those  principles  of  civil  liberty  whi(i 
were  so  nobly  asserted  by  their  wisdom  and 
valor  ?  American  resistance  to  British  nsQr}^- 
tion  has  not  been  more  warmly  cherished  hj 
these  great  men  and  their  compatriots;  nut 
more  by  Washington,  Hancock,  and  Henry,  tlian 
by  Chatham  and  his  illustrious  associates"  in  tbe 
British  Parliament.  It  ought  to  be  remembered, 
too,  that  the  heart  of  the  English  people  wai 
with  us.  It  was  a  selfish  and  corrupt  niinistrv, 
and  their  servile  tools,  to  whom  we  were  nut 
more  opposed  than  they  were.  I  trust  that 
none  such  may  ever  exist  among  us ;  for  todf 
will  never  be  wanting  to  subserve  the  purpoae*, 
however  ruinous  or  wicked,  of  kings  and  minii* 
ters  of  state. 

I  acknowledge  the  inflnence  of  a  Shakspeare 
and  a  Milton  ui)on  my  imagination,  of  a  Locke 
ui)on  my  understanding,  of  a  Sidney  upon  my 
political  principles,  of  a  Chatham  u}M)n  qualities 
which,  would  to  God,  I  possessed  in  common 
with  that  illustrious  maul    of  a  Tillotson.  a 
Sherlock  and  a  Porteus  upon  my  religion.  Thi* 
is  a  British  infiuenco  which  I  can  never  shake 
ofi'.    I  allow  much  to  the  just  and  honest  pre- 
judices growing  out  of  the  lievolution.    Bot 
by  whom  have  they  been  suppressed,  when  they 
ran  counter  to  the  interests  of  my  country  ?  By 
Washington.    By  whom,  would  you  listen  to 
them,  are  they  most  keenly  felt  ?    By  felons 
escaped  from  the  jails  of  Paris,  Newgate  and 
Kilmainham,  since  the  breaking  out  of  the 
French  revolution ;  who,  in  this  abused  and  in- 
sulted country,  have  set  up  for  political  teachers 
and  whose  disciples  give  no  other  proof  of  their 
progress  in  republicanism,  except  a  blind  devo- 
tion to  the  most  ruthless  military  despotism  that 
the  world  ever  saw.   These  are  the  patriots  who 
scruple  not  to  brand  with  the  epituet  of  tory, 
the  men,   (looking  towards  the  seat  of  Col> 
Stewart,)  by  whose  blood  your  liberties  have 
been  cemented.    These  are  tliey,  who  hold  in 
such  keen  remembrance  the  outrages  of  the 
British  armies,  from  which  many  of  them  are 
deserters.  Ask  these  self-styled  patriots  where 
they  were  during  the  American  war,  (for  they 
are,  for  the  most  part^   old  enough  to  have 
borne  arms,)  and  you  strike  theni  dumb ;  their 
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jps  are  closed  in  eternal  silence.  If  it  were  al- 
lowable to  entertain  partialitieS)  eveiy  consid- 
eration of  blood,  language,  religion  and  interest, 
would  incline  us  towards  England:  and  yet, 
shall  they  be  alone  extended  to  France  and  her 
ruler,  whom  we  are  bound  to  believe  a  chasten- 
ing God  suffers  as  the  scourge  of  a  guilty  world  I 
On  all  other  nations  he  tramples;  he  holds 
them  in  contempt;  England  done  he  hates; 
he  would,  but  he  cannot  despise  her ;  fear  can- 
not despise ;  and  shall  we  disparage  our  ances- 
tors ?  Shall  we  bastardize  ourselves  by  placing 
them  even  below  the  brigands  of  St.  Domingo  ? 
— with  whom  Mr.  Adams  negotiated  a  sort  of 
treaty,  for  which  he  ought  to  have  been,  and 
would  have  been  impeached,  if  the  people  had 
not  previously  passed  sentence  of  disqualifica- 
tion for  their  service  upon  him.  This  antipathy 
to  all  that  is  English,  must  be  French. 

But  the  outrages  and  iiyuries  of  England — 
bred  up  in  the  principles  of  the  revolution,  I 
can  never  palliate,  much  less  defend  them.  I 
well  remember  flying  with  my  mother  and  her 
new-born  child  from  Arnold  and  Philips — and 
we  were  driven  by  Tarleton  and  other  British 
Pandours  from  pillar  to  post,  while  her  husband 
was  fighting  the  battles  of  his  country.  The 
impression  is  indelible  on  my  memory:  and 
yet,  (like  my  worthy  old  neighbor,  who  added 
seven  buckshot  to  every  cartridge  at  the  battle 
of  Guilford,  and  drew  a  fine  sight  at  his  man,) 
I  must  be  content  to  be  called  a  tory  by  a  pa- 
triot of  the  last  importation.  Let  us  not  get  rid 
of  one  evil,  (supposing  it  possible,)  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  greater :  ^^ mutatis  mutandis,"  suppose 
France  in  possession  of  the  British  naval  power 
— and  to  her  the  trident  must  pass,  should  Eng- 
land be  unable  to  wield  it — what  would  be  your 
condition?  What  would  be  the  situation  of 
your  seaports,  and  their  seafaring  inhabitants  ? 
Ask  Hamburg,  Lubec !  Ask  Savannah  I  What  I 
sir,  when  their  privateers  are  pent  up  in  our 
harbors  by  the  British  bull-dogs,  when  thoy  re- 
ceive at  our  hands  every  rite  of  hospitality, 
from  which  their  enemy  is  excluded;  when 
they  capture  in  our  own  waters,  interdicted 
to  British  armed  ships,  American  vessels ;  when 
sach  is  their  deportment  towards  you,  under 
such  circumstances ;  what  could  you  expect  if 
they  were  the  uncontrolled  lords  of  the  ocean  ? 
Had  those  privateers  at  Savannah  borne  British 
commissions ;  or  had  your  shipments  of  cotton, 
tobacco,  ashes  and  what  not,  to  London  and 
Liverpool,  been  confiscated,  and  the  proceeds 
poured  into  the  English  exchequer — ^my  life 
upon  it,  you  would  never  have  listened  to  any 
miserable  wire-drawn  distinctions  between 
"orders  and  decrees  affecting  our  neutral 
rights,"  and  "  municipal  decrees,"  confiscating 
in  mass  your  whole  property :  you  would  have 
had  instant  war!  The  whole  land  would  have 
blazed  out  in  war. 

And  shall  republicans  become  the  instruments 
of  him  who  has  effaced  the  title  of  Attila  to  the 
*'  scourge  of  Crod !"  Yet,  even  Attila,  in  the  fall- 


ing fortunes  of  civilization,  had,  no  doubt,  h\% 
advocates,  his  tools,  his  minions,  his  parasites  in 
the  very  countries  that  he  overrun ;  sons  of  that 
SOU,  whereon  his  horse  had  trod  ;  where  grass 
could  never  after  grow.  If  perfectly  fresh,  in- 
stead of  being  as  I  am,  my  memory  clouded, 
my  intellect  stupefied,  my  strength  and  spirits 
exhausted,  I  could  not  give  utterance  to  that 
strong  detestation  which  Ifeel  toivards  (above 
all  other  works  of  the  creation)  such  (diaracters 
as  Gengis,  Tamerlane,  Eouli-Ehan  or  Bonaparte. 
My  instincts  involuntarily  revolt  at  their  bare 
idea.  Malefactors  of  the  human  race,  who  have 
ground  down  man  to  a  mere  machine  of  their 
impious  and  bloody  ambition  I  Yet  under  all 
the  accumulated  wrongs,  and  insults,  and  robber- 
ies of  the  last  of  these  chieftains,  are  we  not,  in 
point  of  fact,  about  to  become  a  party  to  his 
views,  a  partner  in  his  wars  ? 

But  before  this  miserable  force  of  ten  thou- 
sand men  is  raised  to  take  Canada,  I  beg  gen- 
tlemen to  look  at  the  state  of  defence  at  home ; 
to  count  the  cost  of  the  enterprise  before  it  is 
set  on  ff>ot,  not  when  it  may  be  too  late ;  when 
the  best  blood  of  the  country  shall  be  spilt,  and 
nought  but  empty  coffers  left  to  pay  the  cost. 
Are  the  bounty  lands  to  be  given  in  Canada  ? 
It  might  lessen  my  repugnance  to  that  part  of 
the  system,  to  granting  these  lands,  not  to  these 
miserable  wretches  who  sell  themselves  to  sla- 
very for  a  few  dollars,  and  a  glass  of  gin,  but  in 
fact,  to  the  clerks  in  our  offices,  some  of  whom, 
with  an  income  of  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thou- 
sand dollars,  live  at  the  rate  of  four  or  five 
thousand,  and  yet  grow  rich ;  who,  perhaps  at 
this  moment,  are  making  out  blank  assigmnenta 
for  these  land  rights. 

I  beseech  the  House,  before  they  run  their 
heads  against  this  post,  Quebec,  to  count  the 
cost.  My  word  for  it,  Virginia  planters  will  not 
be  taxed  to  support  such  a  war — a  war  which 
must  aggravate  their  present  distresses;  in 
which  they  have  not  the  remotest  interest. 
Where  in  the  Montgomery,  or  even  the  Arnold, 
or  the  Burr,  who  is  to  march  to  the  Point 
Levi? 

I  call  upon  those  professing  to  be  republicans, 
to  make  good  the  promises  held  out  by  their 
republican  predecessors,  when  they  came  into 
power;  promises  which,  for  years  afterwards, 
they  honestly,  faithfully  fulfilled.  We  have 
vaunted  of  paying  off  the  national  debt;  of 
retrenching  useless  establishments;  and  yet 
have  now  become  as  infatuated  with  standing 
armies,  loans,  taxes,  navies  and  war,  as  ever 
were  the  Essex  Junto.  What  republicanism  is 
this? 

Mr.  Randolph  apologized  for  his  very  desul- 
tory manner  of  speaking.  He  regretted  that 
his  bodily  indisposition  had  obliged  him  tc 
talk  perhaps  sometimes  wildly ;  yet  he  trusted 
some  method  would  be  found  in  his  madness. 
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AN  EXTRACT.* 


The  talent  for  government  lies  in  these  two 
things — sagacity  to  perceive,  and  decision  to 
act  Genuine  statesmen  were  never  made  snch 
by  mere  training;  **nascuntur  non  fiunt:" 
edncation  will  form  good  business  men.  The 
maxim^  **  nascitor  non  fit,"  is  as  true  of  states- 
men as  it  is  of  poets.  Let  a  house  be  on  fire, 
you  will  soon  see  in  that  confusion  who  lias  the 
tident  to  command.  Let  a  ship  be  in  danger  at 
sea,  and  ordinary  subordination  be  destroyed, 
and  you  will  immediately  make  the  same  dis- 
covery. The  ascendency  of  mind  and  of  cha- 
racter rises  and  rises  as  naturally  and  as  inevi- 
tably where  there  is  fair  play  for  it^  as  material 
bodies  find  their  level  by  gravitation.  Thus,  a 
great  logician,  like  a  certain  animal,  oscillating 
between  the  hay  on  different  sides  of  him, 
wants  some  power  from  without,  before  he  can 
decide  from  Which  bundle  to  make  trial.  Who 
believes  that  Washington  could  write  a  good 
book  or  report  as  Jefferson,  or  make  an  able 
speech  as  Hamilton  ?  Who  is  there  that  believes 
that  Cromwell  would  have  made  as  good  a 
Judge  as  Lord  Hale?  No,  sir;  these  learned 
and  accomplished  men  find  their  proper  place 
under  those  who  are  fitted  to  command,  and  to 
command  them  among  the  rest.  Such  a  man 
as  Washington  will  say  to  Jefferson,  do  you  be- 
come my  Secretary  of  State ;  to  Hamilton,  do 
you  take  charge  of  my  purse,  or  that  of  the 
nation,  which  is  the  same  thing ;  and  to  Knox, 
do  you  be  mj  master  of  horse.    All  history 


shows  this;  but  great  logicians  and  great 
scholars  are,  for  that  very  reason,  unfit  to  be 
rulers.  Would  Hannibal  have  crossed  the  Alp^ 
when  there  were  no  roads — with  elephants— in 
the  face  of  the  warlike  and  hardy  mouDtain- 
eers,  and  have  carried  terror  to  the  very 
gates  of  Rome,  if  his  youth  had  been  spent  in 
poring  over  books  ?  Would  he  have  been  able 
to  maintain  himself  on  the  resources  of  his  own 
genius  for  sixteen  years  in  Italy,  in  spite  ot 
faction  and  treachery  in  the  Senate  of  Carthago, 
if  he  had  been  deep  in  conic  sections  and  flox- 
ions,  and  the  differential  calculus,  to  say  nothing 
of  botany  and  mineralogy,  and  chemistryt 
^^  Are  you  not  ashamed,"  said  a  philosopher  to 
one  who  was  bom  to  rule;  *'are  you  not 
ashamed  to  play  so  well  upon  the  flute  ? "  Sir, 
it  was  well  put.  There  is  much  which  becomes 
a  secondary  man  to  know — ^much  that  it  ia  ne- 
cessary for  him  to  know,  that  a  first-rate  man 
ouglit  to  be  ashamed  to  know.  No  head  vas 
ever  clear  and  sound  that  was  stuffed  with 
book  learning.  You  might  as  well  attempt  to 
fatten  and  strengthen  a  man  by  stuffing  him 
with  every  variety  and  tlie  greatest  quanUty  of 
food.  After  all,  the  chief  must  draw  upon  his 
subalterns,  for  much  that  he  docs  not  know  and 
cannot  perform  himself. 

■>  From  Mr.  Randolph's  speech  on  HetrenchfMnt,  deUrcr 
ed  in  the  Hoaite  of  Representatives  of  the  United  8tatM.ca 
the  first  d«7  of  Febnuirj,  18S& 
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William  B.  Giles  was  born  in  Amelia  County,  Virginia,  on  the  twelfth  of  August,  1762. 
Of  his  early  years  little  is  known.  He  acquired  his  classical  education  under  the  guidance  of 
Samuel  Stanhope  Smith,  LL.  D.,  an  eminent  divine,  and  for  several  years  the  President  of 
EVinceton  College,  and  studied  law  with  tlie  celebrated  George  Wythe  of  Williamsburg,  in  his 
[lative  State.  After  practisiug  at  Petersburg  a  few  years,  and  finding  the  profession  unsuited 
to  his  inclinations,  he  abandoned  it  and  entered  the  arena  of  politics,  in  which  he  soon  became 
distinguished.  In  August,  1790,  he  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  of  the  United 
States  for  an  unexpired  term,  and  continued  in  that  body  by  re-election  until  the  second  day  of 
October,  1798,  when  he  resigned  and  returned  to  Virginia.  During  the  discussion  of  the  bill 
relating  to  the  establishment  of  the  United  States  Bank,  in  December,  1790,  Mr.  Giles  first  gave 
evidence  of  his  extraordinary  abilities  as  a  debater.  He  opposed  the  measure,  as  unnecessary 
and  unconstitutional,  in  an  able  and  eloquent  speech.  With  Madison  and  Gallatin,  and  in  con- 
formity with  the  opinions  of  a  majority  of  his  constituents  who  were  of  the  democratic  party, 
be  resisted  the  passage  of  the  laws  necessary  for  carrying  into  effect  the  treaty  of  1794,  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  Uis  speech  on  this  subject,  which  is  considered  as  one  of 
his  ablest  efforts,  will  be  found  in  the  selections  in  this  volume. 

A  short  time  subsequent  to  his  retirement  from  Congress,  in  1798,  he  was  chosen  to  repre- 
•ent  his  native  county  in  the  House  of  Delegates  of  Virginia,  and  continued  in  that  office  until 
1800,  when  he  was  again  elected  to  the  lower  House  of  Congress.  At  this  time  he  had 
become  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  members  of  the  democratic  party,  and  in  all  the  measures 
originated  during  the  sessions  of  1800,  1801,  1802,  he  took  an  active  part.  In  1803  he  declined 
s  re-election  to  Congress,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Eppes.  The  Executive  Council  of  Virginia, 
delegated  him  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  in  August,  1804.  Here  he  remained  until 
^r  the  close  of  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain,  in  the  latter  portion  of  that  period,  the 
acknowledged  leader  of  his  party  in  the  Senate,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  his  career  repeat- 
^\j  distinguishing  himself  in  the  debates  which  arose  on  the  important  questions  that  came 
before  that  body. 

On  the  twenty-third  of  November,  1815,  he  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Senate,  giving  his  reasons 
tor  that  step  in  the  following  letter  to  the  Governor  of  Virginia.    "  A  period  has  at  length  arrived 
^hen  our  beloved  country,  after  successfully  passing  through  the  trials  of  a  just  and  honor 
fibJe  war,  agfunst  a  powerful  nation,  is  enjoying  all  the  blessings  of  peace,  with  the  fairest  pros 
pects,  under  the  guidance  of  wise  counsels  and  the  divine  protection,  of  their  long  continuance 
This  fortunate  and  happy  condition  of  the  country  affords  me  a  favorable  opportunity  of  indulg 
lag  myself  in  a  desire,  I  have  long  felt,  of  retiring  altogether  to  the  scenes  of  domestic  life. 
This  consideration  however  would  not,  of  itself,  furnish  a  sufficient  motive  to  induce  me  to 
3arry  this  purpose  into  effect,  during  the  present  senatorial  term ;  but  another  circumstance  has 
:aken  place,  which  I  conceive  ought  to  have  its  influence  upon  any  determination  in  this  respect. 
fn  consequence  of  an  absence  from  home,  for  a  portion  of  each  year,  during  a  period  of  nearly 
ive-and-twenty  years,  in  which  I  have  been  engaged  in  serving  the  people  in  the  representa* 
:ive  character,  my  private  concerns  have  become  materially  deranged;  and  in  my  judgment,  a 
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strong  obligation  is  therefore  imposed  on  me,  to  give  my  personal  attention  to  their  establish- 
ment. These  considerations  united,  have  determined  me  to  withdraw  from  public  service  at 
this  time." 

Mr.  Giles  remained  in  retirement  until  the  year  1826,  when  he  was  again  brought  forth  as  a 
candidate  by  the  people  of  the  county  of  Amelia,  and  elected  to  the  House  of  Delegates.  In 
this  assembly  he  delivered  a  powerful  speech  in  opposition  to  the  Tariff  acts,  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Clay^s  celebrated  speech  in  Congress  of  the  session  of  1823-1824.  His  correspondence  with 
Mr.  Clay,  together  with  a  report  of  his  speech  on  this  occasion,  was  published  in  1827.  A 
short  time  after  the  publication  of  that  work,  he  was  elevated  to  the  gubernatorial  chair  of  hii 
native  State,  and  held  that  position  until  a  short  time  before  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the 
fourth  of  December,  1830. 

No  extended  biography  of  him  has  been  published.  The  laborious  author  of  the  Thirty 
Tears  View,  in  referring  to  his  death,  speaks  of  him  as  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  in  the  eaiij 
annals  of  Congress.  '^  He  had  that  kind  of  talent,"  he  continues,  ^^  which  is  most  effective  in 
legislative  bodies,  and  which  is  so  different  from  set-speaking.  He  was  a  debater ;  and  was 
considered  by  Mr.  Randolph  to  be  in  our  House  of  Representatives  what  Charles  Fox  wa« 
admitted  to  be  in  the  British  House  of  Commons :  the  most  accomplished  debater  which  hia 
country  had  ever  seen.  But  their  acquired  advantages  were  very  different,  and  their  schools  of 
practice  very  opposite.  Mr.  Fox  perfected  himself  in  the  House,  speaking  on  every  snlgect; 
Mr.  Giles,  out  of  the  House,  by  talking  to  every  body.  Mr.  Fox,  a  ripe  scholar,  addicted  to  llte^ 
ature,  and  imbued  with  all  the  learning  of  all  the  classics  in  all  time ;  Mr.  Giles  neither  read 
nor  studied,  but  talked  incessantly  with  able  men,  rather  debating  with  them  all  the  while;  and 
drew  from  this  source  of  information,  and  from  the  ready  powers  of  his  mind,  the  ample  mesne 
of  speaking  on  every  subject  with  the  fulness  which  the  occasion  required,  the  quickness  which 
confounds  an  adversary,  and  the  effect  which  a  lick  in  time  always  produces.  He  had  the  kind 
of  talent  which  was  necessary  to  complete  the  circle  of  all  sorts  of  ability  which  sustained  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Jefferson."  He  always  exhibited  a  fondness  for  controversial  discnssion, 
and  mingled  zealously  in  the  conflicts  of  party ;  while  he  won  many  admirers,  he  doubtlesa 
made  some  enemies ;  but  in  private  society,  he  was  kind,  affectionate  and  estimable. 
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Mr.  Giles  delivered  the  following  speech,  on 
the  British  Treaty,  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States,  on  the  eighteenth  of 
April,  1796.* 

Mb.  Chairman:  It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  all  the  information  which  could  throw  light 
upon  the  subject  of  discussion,  should  not  be 
before  the  committee.  A  sense  of  responsibility 
arising  from  the  peculiarly  delicate  nature  of 
the  question,  has  induced  the  House  to  take 
every  st^jp  with  more  tlian  a  common  degree  of 
caution.  Before  we  proceeded  to  deliberate 
upon  the  expediency  or  inexpediency  of  provid- 
ing for  carrying  the  treaty  into  effect,  we  made 
a  request  to  the  President  for  the  papers  which 
attended  the  negotiation.      This  request  has 

*  See  introdactioB  to  Mr.  OftlUtin^s  tpeech  at  pftge 

«nto :  See  alao  the  speeches  of  Mi.  Ames  and  Mr.  Madison, 
iu  the  first  volume  of  this  work. 


been  refused ;  not  because  the  call  itself  con- 
tained any  thing  unconstitutional ;  not  became 
tlie  contents  of  the  papers  called  for  are  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  render  the  disclosure  thereof  at 
this  time  improper — ^neither  of  these  ctnaei 
being  intimated  in  the  message— but  becansi, 
principles  were  advoc^ed  by  individual  gentle- 
men in  the  course  of  the  argument  inducing  the 
call,  which  the  President  thought  not  warranted 
by  the  constitution.  I  do  not  propose  to  ani- 
madvert upon  the  conduct  of  the  executive,  in 
departing  from  the  resolution  itself,  and  in 
noticing  the  arguments  of  individual  members; 
nor  upon  any  other  part  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  executive  relative  to  the  call  of  the  Honaa 
and  his  refiisal.  I  only  mean  to  remark,  that 
being  perfectly  convinced  of  the  propriety  of 
the  call  itself,  of  the  utility  of  the  information 
embraced  by  it ;  and  not  being  satisfied,  by  the 
arguments  of  the  President,  of  the  propriety 
of  witholding  the  papers  called  for,  1  should 
myself  have  been  willing  to  have  suspended  all 
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Tnrther  proceedings  respecting  the  provision  for 
the  treaty,  nntil  the  papers  should  be  laid  before 
'.he  House.  I  would  have  firmly  placed  myself 
3n  that  ground ;  and  in  that  position  hazarded 
my  responsibility.  The  extreme  sensibility  ex- 
::ited  on  the  public  mind  by  the  agitation  of 
the  treaty  question,  I  had  supposed,  would  have 
furnished  an  irresistible  argument  in  favor  of 
complying  with  the  request  of  the  House ;  pro- 
vided no  inconvenience  would  have  attended 
the  disclosure ;  and  in  my  opinion,  under  all 
circumstances  of  the  case,  the  House  would 
have  been  completely  justified  in  suspending  all 
furtlier  proceedings  upon  the  question  of  pro- 
viding for  the  treaty,  until  they  received  that 
information  which  they  deemed  necessary  to 
guide  their  deliberations.  But  as  the  House 
has  thought  proper  to  take  a  difierent  course, 
and  has  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the 
question,  with  such  lights  as  they  possess,  I  will 
explain  the  motives  which  will  probably  finally 
iolluencc  my  vote. 

I  shall  discuss  the  subject  in  two  points  of 
view.  I  will  first  examine  the  contents  of  the 
treaty  itself,  and  then  the  probable  consequences 
of  refu!»ing,  or  of  giving  it  efficacy. 

In  examining  the  contents  of  the  instrument 
itself,  I  propose  to  go  through  it,  article  by 
article,  unless  the  task  prescribed  to  myself 
should  exceed  the  bounds  usually  allowed  to 
members  for  the  delivery  of  their  sentiments. 
I  shall  do  this  because  I  wish  to  treat  the  sub- 
ject with  the  utmost  candor,  and  to  avoid  any 
possible  im])utation  of  intending  to  exhibit  the 
Dad,  and  avoid  the  good  parts  of  the  treaty,  if 
any  such  there  are.  I  mean,  however,  to  state 
merely  the  purport  of  many  of  the  articles, 
without  any  animadversion,  and  to  dwell  only 
upon  such  as  .appear  to  me  to  be  the  most 
material. 

The  first  object  of  the  negotiation  respects 
the  inexecution  of  the  treaty  of  peace. 

The  preamble  professes  to  waive  the  respec- 
tive complaints  and  pretensions  of  the  parties, 
as  to  the  inexecution  of  the  former  treaty,  and 
of  course  establishes  a  principle,  as  the  basis  of 
the  present  treaty,  that  either  both  parties  were 
equally  culpable  or  equally  blameless,  in  respect 
to  the  inexecution  of  the  treaty  of  peace.  I  do 
not  mean  to  lemark  upon  the  pr(»priety  or  im- 
propriety of  this  admission  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States.  I  will  observe,  however,  and  I 
think  with  great  force,  that  tlie  stipulations  in 
the  present  treaty  do  not  correspond  wdth  the 
principle  professed  as  its  basis. 

On  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  two  articles 
have  been  unexecuted — the  restoration  of  eer- 
Udn  property  in  possession  of  the  British  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  and  the  surrender  of  the 
Western  posts.  On  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  one  article  is  said  to  remmn  unfulfilled ; 
It  respects  the  promise,  that  no  legal  impedi- 
ments should  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  re- 
Dovery  of  debts  due  to  British  subjects. 

The  claim  of  compensation  for  the  property 
sarried  away  in  oontravention  of  the  treaty  of 


peace,  is  wholly  abandoned,  and  the  value  of 
the  surrender  of  the  posts  very  much  lessened, 
by  the  annexation  of  conditions  which  made  no 
part  of  the  stipulations  of  surrender  in  the  treaty 
of  peace.  The  United  States  are  more  than 
bound  to  fblfil  the  article  heretofore  unfulfilled 
by  them ;  for,  instead  of  continuing  the  courts 
open  for  the  recovery  of  debts  in  the  usual  way, 
as  was  the  promise  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  they 
are  made  to  assume  the  payment  of  all  debts 
interests  and  damages  in  cases  of  insolvencies, 
and  a  mode  of  acynstment  is  proposed  for 
ascertaining  the  amount,  which  furnishes  the 
greatest  latitude  for  frauds  against  the  United 
States  which  could  be  devis^.  This  will  ap- 
pear in  the  further  examination  of  the  subject. 
Hence  it  is  obvious,  that  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty  abandon  the  very  principle  of  adjustment 
assumed  by  a  gentleman  from  Connecticut, 
Mr.  Swift,  in  replying  to  a  remark  to  this 
effect,  made  by  a  gentleman  from  Virjania :  he 
observed,  that  he  believed  if  an  inquiry  were  to 
be  made  into  the  first  breach  of  the  treaty  of 
peace,  it  would  not  issue  favonibly  to  the  United 
States;  and  he  proceeded  to  argue  upon  the 
presumption,  tliat  the  first  breach  was  properly 
imputable  to  the  United  States.  I  think  it  re- 
quires very  strong  assurances  to  justify  an  im- 
putation of  this  sort  against  the  United  States, 
such  as  I  believe  the  present  occasion  does  not 
afford.  In  the  first  place,  the  treaty  itself  dis- 
avows the  imputation;  all  claims  and  preten- 
sions arising  from  the  first  breach  are  disclaim- 
ed ;  of  course  it  is  unnecessary,  if  not  improper, 
to  defend  the  treaty  on  a  ground  disclaimed  by 
itself. 

But  upon  what  ground  does  the  gentleman 
place  his  admission  of  the  first  breach  of  the 
treaty  of  peace  upon  the  United  States?  The 
gentleman  denies  the  uniform  construction  put 
uyxyn  the  article  for  the  restoration  of  certain 
property  which  was  carried  away  from  the 
United  States  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  as- 
serts that  the  article  never  was  intended  to 
bear  that  construction.  If  the  gentleman  can 
establish  his  assertion,  and  extend  it  to  the 
other  article,  unfultilled  by  Great  Britain,  he 
may  probably  establish  his  position. 

I  will  first  premise,  that  if  the  article  does 
not  intend  tlie  restoration  of  profxirty  mention- 
ed in  it,  the  insertion  of  it  in  tlio  treaty  is  not 
only  unnecessary,  but  mischievous:  as  it  will 
necessarily  produce  embarrassment  to  the  parties 
to  the  instrument. 

The  British  army  at  the  termination  of  the 
war,  was  at  New  York ;  the  negroes  which  con- 
stitute the  species  of  property  in  question,  were 
in  the  Southern  States,  so  that  if  the  article 
does  not  include  the  species  of  property  taken 
in  the  course  of  the  war,  and  in  the  possession 
of  the  British  at  the  close  of  it,  it  is  worse  than 
nonsense.  It  never  could  have  been  supposed, 
that  upon  the  first  dawn  of  peace,  the  British 
would  have  left  New  York  and  invaded  the 
Southern  country,  for  the  purpose  of  plundering 
the  inhabitants  of  their  negroes.    The  peace 
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article  itBclf  was  a  snflicieDt  security  agmnst  this 
conduct,  and  of  coarse  no  specific  provision 
could  Lave  been  necessary  for  that  puri)08e. 
Tliis  19  not  only  the  uniform  construction  of  the 
article  by  the  Ignited  States,  but^  as  I  always 
liave  understood  and  believed,  Great  Britain 
lias  acquiesced  in  the  construction,  until  the 
negotiation  of  the  present  treaty.  As  an  evi- 
dence of  these  facts,  I  will  observe,  that  Ameri- 
can commissioners  were  permitted  to  make  a 
list  of  the  negroes  in  the  possession  of  the 
British  at  the  close  of  the  war,  by  the  British 
commander;  that  the  list  was  entered  upon 
the  files  of  Congress ;  that  there  are  r5?8olutious 
of  Congress  claiming  compensation  for  the  pro- 
perty carried  away  in  contravention  of  that 
article  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  perhaps  without 
even  the  intimation  of  a  doubt  as  to  the  con- 
struction: that  during  the  administration  of 
Lord  Carmarthen,  I  have  always  understood, 
that  the  claim  of  compensation  for  property 
carried  away,  was  admitte<l,  whenever  British 
subjects  were  indemnified  for  debts  due  to  them 
from  citizens  of  the  United  States,  liut  here  I 
have  to  regret  the  want  of  the  papers  called  for 
bv  this  House,  as  thev  contain  all  the  evidence 
upon  which  this  important  fact  depends.  Hence 
it  appciirs  that  Great  Britain  herself  yielded 
her  assent  to  this  construction,  and  ought  not 
to  have  been  permitted  to  withdraw  it  after- 
wards. These  circumstances  se^m  to  me  to  be 
conclusive,  and  ingenuity  itself  would  pause  for 
arguments  against  fact^  so  stubborn  and  irresis- 
tible. 

The  gentleman  from  Connecticut  hjis  said, 
that  he  thinks  the  present  treaty  as  good  an 
erne  as  the  United  States  had  any  right  to  ex- 
j>ect.  If  the  United  States  were  as  fijigitious 
witli  respect  to  the  inexecution  of  the  treaty 
of  peace,  as  the  gentleman  supposes,  and  Great 
Britain  as  blameless,  I  would  acknowleilge  tiiat 
the  mode  of  adjustment  has  infiicted  upon  them 
a  just  punishment  for  their  criminal  conduct. 
This,  however,  is  but  a  negative  compliment 
to  the  treaty,  and  can  be  gratifying  only  to 
those  who  concur  with  the  gentleman  in  the 
imputation  thrown  upon  the  United  States. 
But  it  can  aftbrd  no  consolation  to  those  who 
contend  that  Great  Britain  has  been  at  least  as 
culpable  as  the  United  States,  and  particularly 
when  they  reflect  that  the  present  treaty  itself 
professes  to  disavow  the  imputation. 

But  even  if  the  imjmtation  is  conceded,  it 
would  have  been  but  reasonable  to  have  C(m- 
fined  the  ]»unishment  to  the  new  adjustment 
of  the  articles  unfulfilled,  without  extending  it 
to  a  train  of  humiliating  and  imperious  com- 
mercial concessions,  which  are  altogether  un- 
connected with  the  subject,  and  not  warranted 
by  necesMty. 

The  fir*it  article  of  the  treaty,  is  declaratory 
of  peace,  <fco.,  iK'tween  the  two  countries,  which 
is  a  very  de^^irable  thing,  provided  it  can  be  es- 
tablislied  upon  principles  compatible  with  the 
national  honor  and  the  national  interests.  The 
second  and  third  articles  contain  the  stipulations 


for  the  surrender  of  the  western  posts,  and  the 
conditions  accompanying  the  surrender. 

The  surrender  of  tlie  western  posts  would 
be  an  extremely  desirable  object,  if  conforma- 
bly with  the  treaty  of  peace,  it  were  unattended 
with  any  conditions. 

I  am  desirious  of  giving  credit  to  every  part 
of  the  instrument  which  will  admit  of  it,  and 
am  not  disposed  to  exaggerate  its  imperfectiooit. 
I  am  willing  to  admit  that  the  surrender  of 
the  posts,  even  with  the  conditions  annexed,  n 
of  some  importance ;  but  I  will  assert,  that  tha 
surrender  loses  a  great  portion  of  its  value  to 
the  United  States,  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
ditions attached  to  it.  Two  objects  of  primaiy 
importance  were  to  be  efiected  by  the  unquali- 
fied surrender  of  the  ]>osts.  The  one  was  to 
obtain  the  infiuence  over  the  Indians  in  tlieir 
neighborhood,  which  the  British  now  poseea. 
The  other,  the  participation,  at  least,  in  the  for 
trade  carried  on  with  those  Indians.  The  con- 
ditions accomi>anying  the  surrender,  will,  in 
my  opinion,  very  much  impede  the  one,  and 
comjiletely  defeat  the  other  object. 

The  stipulation  in  the  second  article,  which 
authorizes  British  subjects,  now  living  within 
the  precints  or  jurisdiction  of  the  posts,  still  to 
continue  to  reside  there,  with  the  free  use  of 
their  j)roperty,  and  to  elect  either  to  remain 
British  subjects,  or  become  American  citizens 
at  pleasure,  will,  in  my  opinion,  very  much  im- 
pede, if  not  wholly  obstruct,,  the  salutary  influ- 
ence of  the  United  States  over  the  numerous 
tribes  of  Indians  in  that  quarter ;  which  is  oue 
great  object  hoped  for  from  the  possession  of 
those  posts.  The  eftects  of  this  stipulation  will 
appear  more  obnous,  when  it  is  compared  with 
the  stipulations  in  the  next  article,  by  which 
the  trade  with  the  Indians  is  regulated.  The 
second  object^  to  wit,  the  participation  in  the 
fur  trade,  I  believe  will  be  completely  defeatird 
by  the  regulation  of  that  trade  in  the  third 
article.  That  article  stipulates  an  equality  of 
duties  between  American  citizens  and  British 
subjects,  a  free  communication  through  that 
country,  ui)on  an  e<iuality  of  portages  and  fer- 
riages. These  conditions,  in  my  opinion,  will 
secure  a  complete  monopoly  of  the  fur  trade  tn 
Great  Britain ;  because  the  superiority  of  the 
British  capital  employed  in  that  trade,  and  the 
inferiority  of  duties  paid  upon  goods  imported 
for  that  trade  into  Canada,  will,  in  my  jud|f- 
ment,  wli(>lly  exclude  American  citizens  from  a 
])articipation  in  that  trade  through  any  channel 
in  the  United  States.  The  United  States  have 
no  mode  lelt  to  counteract  this  monopoly,  hut 
by  a  system  of  drawbacks,  which  ap[>ear  to  me, 
from  the  nature  of  tlie  trade  and  country,  to 
be  almost  impracticable;  or  if  not  absolutely 
impracticable,  it  will  compel  us  to  purchase 
the  trade  at  a  price  greater  than  it  is  worth. 
It  appears  to  me,  that  Great  IMtain  foresaw 
these  consequences,  and  that  these  articles  are 
as  well  calculated  to  produce  them,  and  to  ob- 
struct the  ^iews  of  the  United  States,  as  sala- 
city itself  could  have  devised.    Ilencc  it  appears 
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to  me,  that  the  valne  of  an  nnqnalified  snrren- 
der  of  the  postei,  is  very  much  lessened  bj  the 
acoompan jing  conditions.  The  gentleman  from 
Cimnecticut  observed,  that  the  surrender  of  the 
posts  was  absolute,  and  that  no  conditions  were 
annexed  to  it.  It  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  say, 
that  his  observation  is  a  mere  criticism  upon 
terms.  If  they  be  not  conditions  of  the  sur- 
render, they  are  accompanying  engagements, 
and  are  to  be  executed,  with  good  faith,  by  the 
United  States. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  articles  relate  merely  to 
the  ascertainment  of  the  boundary  lino,  and 
therefore  I  sliall  pass  over  them  without  com- 
ment. 

The  sixth  article  is,  in  my  judgment,  highly 
objectionable.  This  article  assumes  the  pay- 
ment of  all  debts,  interests  and  damages,  duo 
from  American  citizens  to  British  subjects,  pre- 
vious to  the  Revolution,  in  all  cases  where  in- 
solvencies have  ensued,  and  where  legal  impe<l- 
iments  to  the  recovery  of  the  debts  have  exist- 
ed. I  will  remark,  that  this  is  an  assumption 
of  debt  by  the  public,  which  they  do  not  owe, 
and  never  promised  to  pay,  and  that  it  is  bet- 
tering the  condition  of  the  British  creditor  under 
tlie  treaty  of  ]>eace,  without  any  obligation  on 
the  United  States  to  do  so.  As  amongst  the 
fashionable  calumnies  of  the  day,  this  article 
has  been  a  fertile  source  of  misrepresentation 
against  the  State  I  have  the  honor  to  represent, 
I  am  anxious  to  place  this  subject  in  its  true 
light ;  and  as  I  profess  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  it,  I  hope  to  be  indulged  with  some  minu- 
ti»  of  explanation.  This  subject  presents  two 
aspects  to  the  public ;  the  one,  as  it  respects 
States,  the  other,  as  it  respects  the  individuals 
of  the  United  States.  As  to  the  first,  I  admit, 
that  if  a  greater  proportion  of  debts  of  this  de- 
scription are  due  from  Virginia  than  from  other 
State:*,  which  lias  not,  however,  been  ascer- 
tained, and  which,  I  doubt,  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  a  State,  Virginia  would  receive  an 
advantage  over  the  rest  of  the  States,  by  a 
common  assumption  of  the  debts ;  but  as  it  re- 
spects the  individuals  of  that  State,  who  are 
not  debtors,  they  stand  precisely  upon  the  same 
footing  with  individuals  in  the  other  States, 
because  they  are,  in  common  with  others,  to 
contribute  to  the  payment  of  debts  wliich  they 
never  owed.  It  is  of  very  little  consolation  to 
them,  that  they  live  in  the  neighborhood  of 
those  whose  debts  they  are  to  contribute  to 
pay;  for  propinquity  or  distance  can  make  no 
difference  in  the  state  of  interest  between  the 
individuals  who  do  not  owe,  but  who  are  to 
contribute  to  pay.  As  a  very  small  proportion 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Virginia  come  under  this 
description  of  debtors,  the  phenomenon  of  an 
opposition  of  that  State  to  this  particular  article, 
is  thus  explained. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  this  article  contains 
DO  limits  as  to  the  amount  of  debts  assumed  by 
it,  nor  are  there  any  precise  data  furnished  for 
( alcnlation.  But  it  has  been  said,  that  if  the 
<  ebts  be  due,  they  ought  to  be  paid,  be  the 
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amount  what  it  may.  Gentlemen  should  re- 
flect, that  the  amount  will  depend  very  much 
upon  the  mode  of  adjustment,  nnd  that  the 
mode  adopted  by  the  treaty,  is  the  most  ob- 
jectionable that  can  be  devised. 

The  principle  established  for  the  adjustment 
of  the  debts,  instead  of  preserving  the  conflict 
ing  interests  of  debtor  and  creditor  will  pro 
duce  a  complete  union  of  interests;  and  of 
course,  will  furnish  the  greatest  temptations 
to  frauds  against  the  United  States  from  both 
debtor  and  creditor.  Hence  the  amount  of 
debts  assumed  by  the  United  States,  will  pro- 
bably be  greatly  increased  beyond  what  would 
be  the  amount,  if  the  debtor  and  creditor  were 
left  to  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceed- 
ings to  adjust  their  own  differences  under  the 
principle  of  opposing  interests.  To  entitle  the 
creditor  to  a  claim  upon  the  United  States,  it  is 
necessary  for  him  first  to  establish  his  demand 
against  his  debtor,  and  then  to  show  that  his 
debtor  was  solvent  at  the  commencement  of  the 
late  war,  has  since  become  insolvent,  and  that 
some  legal  impediment  has  intervened  to  pre- 
vent the  recovery  of  the  debt.  Hence  it  be- 
comes the  interest  of  both  debtor  and  creditor, 
to  establish  these  facts :  because  the  debtor  will 
be  relieved  from  his  debt,  by  the  assumption 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  claim  of  the  cred- 
itor will  be  transferred  from  the  individual  to 
the  United  States,  which  he  will  in  all  cases 
prefer,  particularly  as  the  assistance  of  the 
debtor  will  often  become  necessarv  to  facilitate 
the  establishment  of  the  debt.  This  is  the  nat- 
ural operation  of  the  union  of  interest,  pro- 
duced by  the  assumption  of  the  debts  by  the 
United  States,  and  there  is  more  danger  to  be 
apprehended  from  it,  from  the  impossibility  of 
checking  it  by  any  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  and  from  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances attending  these  debts. 

The  greatest  proportion  of  debts  remaining 
unpaid,  I  believe,  stand  upcm  open  accounts. 
In  many  cases,  when  the  debts  were  evidenced 
by  si)ecialties,  payments  have  been  obtained, 
either  by  the  usual  course  of  judicial  process,  or 
by  compromise  between  the  parties.  There  are 
two  circumstances  attending  the  open  accounts, 
which  will  give  great  scope  to  fraudulent  com- 
binations between  the  debtor  and  creditor.  The 
one  respects  the  evidence,  the  other  the  sub- 
stantial causes  of  difference  in  tlie  accounts  of 
the  creditor  and  debtor.  In  the  reign  of  George 
the  II.,  an  act  was  passed  for  the  more  easy  re- 
covery of  debts  due  to  his  majesty's  subjects, 
from  his  majesty's  plantations  in  America.  This 
act  authorized  the  merchant  residing  in  Great 
Britain  to  establish  his  debt  against  a  colonist, 
by  affidavits,  taken  before  the  commencement 
of  the  suit,  and  authenticated  in  the  usual 
mo<le.  This  deprived  the  defendant  of  all  of>- 
portunity  of  cross-examination,  so  essential  to 
the  discovery  of  truth,  and  the  jury  of  all 
knowledge  of  the  character  and  credibility  of 
the  deponent. 

In  Virginia,  the  affidavits  taken  in  pursuance 
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of  this  act,  have  boen  deemed  iucompetent  to 
tlto  estiiblULment  of  the  debt,  because  the  act 
itself  destroys  the  very  nature  and  properties  of 
evidence.  Hence,  in  all  disputed  claims,  founded 
upon  this  act,  judgments  have  been  rendered  for 
the  defendants.  If  this  should  1)o  deemed  a 
legal  impediment  to  the  recovery,  this  whole 
description  of  debts  will  probably  come  under 
the  description  of  debts  assumed.  The  words 
used  in  the  treaty  were  calculated,  in  my 
opinion,  with  a  view  to  this  construction,  and 
must  have  been  dictated  by  persons  better  in- 
formed of  the  nature  of  this  business  than  I 
presume  the  envoy  extraordinary  of  the  United 
States  could  have  been.  The  words  alluded  to 
are  the  following:  "  The  said  commissioners  in 
examining  the  complaints  and  applications  so 
preferred  to  them,  are  empowered  and  required, 
in  pursuance  of  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of 
this  article,  to  take  into  their  consideration  all 
claims,  whether  of  principal  or  interest,  or 
balance  of  principal  and  interest,  and  to  deter- 
mine the  same  respectively,  according  to  the 
merits  of  the  several  cases,  due  regard  being 
had  to  all  the  circumstances  thereof,  and  as 
equity  and  justice  shall  appear  to  them  to  re- 
quire. And  the  said  commissioners  shall  have 
power  to  examine  all  such  persons,  as  shall 
come  before  them,  on  oath  or  affirmation, 
touching  the  premises ;  and  also  to  receive  in 
evidence,  according  as  they  may  think  most 
consistent  with  equity  and  justice,  all  written 
deposition-',  or  books,  or  papers,  or  copies,  or 
extracts  thereof,  every  such  deposition,  book, 
or  paper,  or  copy,  or  extract,  being  duly 
authenticated,  either  according  to  the  legal 
forms  now  respectively  existing  in  the  two 
jountries,  or  in  such  other  manner  as  the 
said  commissioners  shall  see  cause  to  require 
or  allow." 

The  other  circumstances  arise  from  the  nature 
of  the  remittances.  These  are  generally  made 
in  tobacco.  The  sales  of  this  article  are  in- 
irusted  solely  to  the  merchant  residing  in  Great 
Britain;  and  the  American  shipper  has  no 
check  whatever  upon  the  merchant  making  the 
siile.  Upon  rendering  these  accounts,  the  to- 
bacco is  often  set  down  at  a  price  very  inferior 
to  the  average  price  of  that  article  in  Europe, 
at  the  time  of  making  the  sale.  A  great  num- 
ber of  controversies  have  taken  place  upon  this 
ground,  which  remain  unsettled;  but  if  the 
United  States  shall  assume  the  debts  of  the  in- 
dividuals thus  circumstanced,  they  will  have  no 
inducement  to  contest  these  accounts  in  a  course 
of  judicial  proceedings,  and  the  promise  of  ex- 
oneration from  the  creditor  will  often  induce 
the  debtor  to  facilitate  the  establishment  of  the 
claims  against  the  United  States.  I  have  not 
overlooked  the  clause  in  this  article  of  the 
treaty,  which  compels  an  assignment  of  the 
claim  from  the  creditor  to  the  United  States ; 
but  that  will  have  little  or  no  operation  to 
check  the  practice  invited  by  this  article,  be- 
cause the  debtor  is  presumed  to  be  insolvent 
before  the  assignment  is  to  bo  made,  and  I  be- 


lieve the  United  States  will  be  but  unsuoceasfol 
collectors  from  insolvent  debtors. 

From  these  circumstances,  I  conclude,  that 
this  assumption  of  debt,  without  any  obligation 
for  so  doing,  is  extremely  improper,  particularly 
when  it  is  recollected  that  this  article  sweeps 
away  all  act^  of  limitation,  and  relates  to  the 
whole  extensive  scene  of  business  carried  on  in 
the  United  States,  from  tlie  extremes  of  New 
Hampshire  to  the  extremes  of  Georgia,  for  aa 
unlimited  time  before  the  Revolution.  If  I 
were  to  make  a  conjecture  as  to  the  amount,  it 
would  be  a  loose  one,  but  if  I  were  to  choose 
between  indemnification  to  the  American  mer^ 
chants  for  recent  spoliations  committed  upon 
their  commerce,  or  the  payment  of  these  debts, 
I  should  not  hesitate  to  prefer  the  first  alteroft- 
tive;  because,  to  that  there  are  known  limits; 
to  the  other  there  are  not,  nor  any  data  for  cal- 
culation under  the  mode  of  a(\jnstment  pre- 
scribed by  the  treaty.  I  therefore  caution 
gentlemen  against  the  assumption  of  this  unas- 
certained debt ;  for  I  believe  it  will  be  attended 
with  a  responsibility  which  they  cannot  answer 
to  their  constituents,  nor  will  the  responsibilitj 
be  alleviated  by  the  recollection  of  the  merits 
of  the  individuals  for  whose  benefit  it  is  made. 
The  increase  of  the  debt  of  the  Unit^  States 
by  these  artificial  means,  without  any  obligation 
to  do  so,  I  think  highly  objectionable. 

The  seventh  article  of  the  treaty  promises 
compensation  for  the  spoliations  committed 
upon  American  commerce,  in  tlie  course  of  the 
present  war.  This  wonld  be  a  very  desirable 
object,  if  it  could  be  obtained ;  but,  when  I  ob- 
serve, that  before  compensation  is  to  be  obtained, 
a  process  is  to  be  had  in  the  admiralty  courts  of 
Great  Britain,  and  that  the  amount  will  depend 
very  much  upon  the  temper  of  those  courts,  I 
doubt  whether  this  boasted  article  will  not 
dwindle  down  into  very  little  importance.  I 
shall  only  observe  further,  that  the  merchants, 
for  whoso  benefit  this  article  was  more  imme- 
diately intended,  and  who  have  petitioned 
Congre«»s  to  make  provision  for  carrying  the 
treaty  into  effect,  seem  not  to  rely  implicidy 
upon  the  provision  upon  this  subjei^t ;  because, 
in  every  memorial  they  have  held  up  the  expec- 
tation of  ultimate  indemnification  from  the 
United  States. 

The  eighth  article  points  out  the  mode  of 
paying  the  commissioners,  to  be  appointed 
under  the  treaty — to  which  1  have  no  objection. 

The  phraseology  of  the  ninth  article  is  some- 
what curious,  and  the  object  I  cannot  perfect!/ 
understand.     It  is  in  the  following  wonls : 

*'  It  is  agreed,  that  British  subjects,  who  now 
hold  lands  in  the  territories  of  the  United 
States,  and  American  citizens,  who  now  hold 
lands  in  the  dominions  of  his  majesty,  shtll 
continue  to  hold  them  according  to  the  nature 
and  tenure  of  their  respective  estates  and  titles 
therein;  and  may  grants  sell,  or  devise  the 
same  to  whom  they  please,  in  like  manner,  af 
if  thev  were  natives;  and  that  neither  they  nor 
their  heu-s  or  assigns  shall,  so  far  as  may  respect 
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he  said  lands  and  the  legal  remedies  incident 
hereto,  be  regarded  as  aliens." 

If  it  be  the  object  of  this  article  to  vary  the 
xisting  laws  upon  the  snbject  of  landed  estates, 
t  is  wholly  improper.  If  not,  it  is  wholly  an- 
lecessary.  I  do  not  know  how  far  this  article 
nay  affect  the  proprietory  estates.  If  it  be  in- 
ended  to  give  any  new  impulse  to  those  estates, 
t  mav  be  attended  with  serious  effects.  Penn- 
iylvauia  is  the  only  State  which  has  regularly 
;xtinguished  the  proprietory  claim.  If  a  lati- 
ude  of  coustruction  should  be  given  to  this 
irticle,  it  mi^ht  materially  affect  the  States  of 
Delaware,  ^orth  Carolina,  and  Virginia.  I 
•^ill  not  pretend  to  say,  that  it  will  bear  the  in- 
erpretation  I  have  hinted  at,  but,  as  an  indi- 
ridual,  I  would  rather  it  had  been  omitted. 
I  here  is  a  semblance  of  reciprocity  assumed  by 
his  article ;  but  no  reciprocity  in  fact. 

The  tenth  article  is  of  a  very  extraordinary 
'x>mplexion.  It  is  remarkable,  both  as  to  the 
natter  it  contains,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
s  expressed.    It  is  in  the  following  words : 

*'  Neither  the  debtsj,  due  from  individuals  of 
he  one  nation  to  individuals  of  the  other,  nor 
hares,  nor  moneys,  which  they  may  have  in  the 
mblic  fundus  or  in  the  public  or  private  banks, 
hidl  ever,  in  any  event  of  war  or  national 
lifferences,  be  sequestered  or  confiscated,  it 
»eiug  uigust  and  impolitic,  that  debts  and  en- 
gagements, contracted  and  made  by  individuals 
laviug  confidence  in  each  other,  and  in  their 
espective  governments,  should  ever  be  destroy- 
ed or  impaired  by  national  authority,  on  ac- 
:uunt  of  national  differences  and  discontents.^^ 

Til  is  article  also  assumes  the  semblance  of 
•eciprocity ;  but  no  reciprocity  in  fact. 

iiritish  subjects  have  great  sums,  both  in 
mblic  and  private  funds,  in  the  United  States ; 
American  citizens  have  little  or  no  property  in 
)ublic  or  private  funds  in  Great  Britain.  Hence 
he  evident  and  substantial  inequality  of  this 
'eciprocal  stipulation.  On  the  other  hand, 
American  citizens  have  a  great  share  of  prop- 
jrty  on  the  water,  with  very  little  naval  protec- 
ion,  and  of  course  subject  to  the  naval  supe- 
•iority  of  Great  Britain, 

If,  therefore.  Great  Britain  had  stipulated,  in 
.'ase  of  war,  that  in  consideration  ot  a  refusal, 
>n  the  i^rt  of  the  United  States,  to  sequestrate 
)roperty  of  British  subjects  upon  land,  she 
vouid  not  molest  the  property  of  American  citi- 
zens upon  water,  there  woidd  then  have  been  a 
ubi>tautial,  instead  of  a  nominal  reciprocity: 
IS  the  article  now  stands,  there  is  an  important 
Ight  conceded,  and  no  compensation  obtained. 

This  article,  however,  has  been  highly  ap- 
plauded, by  a  particular  description  of  persons 
Qterested  in  it,  in  consenuence  of  the  affectar 
ion  of  morality  professed  by  it 

It  has  been  said  to  be  dishonest  and  immoral, 
3  take  the  proj)erty  of  individuals  for  the  pur- 
(jse  of  compensating  national  wrongs.  I  can 
.'O  no  difference  between  the  morality  of  taking 
i6  pro|>erty  of  individuals  upon  water,  and  the 
roperty  of  individuals  upon  land.    The  differ- 


ence of  the  element  can  make  no  difference  in 
the  morality  of  the  act.  However  strongly, 
therefore,  this  moral  impulse  was  operating 
upon  the  American  envoy,  whilst  engaged  in 
the  construction  of  this  article,  it  had  entirely 
dissipated  before  he  arrived  at  the  twenty-fifth 
article:  for,  in  that  article,  the  principle  of 
privateering  is  not  only  admitted,  but  its  opera- 
tion facilitated ;  so  tha^  unless  the  interest  of 
Great  Britain  is  to  be  the  criterion  of  the  en- 
voy's morality,  what  he  has  gained  by  the  mo- 
rality of  the  tenth  article,  must  be  at  least  bal- 
anced by  the  immorality  of  the  twenty-fifth. 
Sequestration  is  always  admitted  as  part  of  the 
law  of  nations,  and  hence  I  presume  it  is  not 
immoral,  under  certain  circumstances.  It  ap- 
pear^s  to  be  the  opinion  of  some,  that  where  the 
property  of  an  individual  has  been  sequestered 
on  account  of  the  act  of  his  nation,  the  indi- 
vidual is  to  sustain  the  loss ;  but  this  is  not  the 
case.  The  sequestration  itself  imposes  upon 
the  government,  to  which  the  individual  be- 
longs, an  obligation  of  reimbursement.  Hence 
the  sequestration  does  not  ultimately  rest  upon 
the  individual,  but  upon  the  government  for 
whose  wrong  the  property  was  taken.  This  is 
also  conformable  to  the  laws  ot  nations.  It  is 
the  course  pursued  by  Great  Britain  for  all 
sequestrations  made  during  the  American  war, 
and  is  the  course  which  will  be  pursued  by  all 
nations. 

War  itself  is  immoral  in  most  cases ;  and  jus- 
tifiable, in  my  opinion,  only  in  the  case  of  self- 
defence  ;  but,  if  a  stipulation  had  been  inserted 
in  this  treaty  whicn  prohibited  the  United 
States  from  declaring  war,  it  would  have  been 
justly  and  universally  reprobated.  The  present 
article  prohibits  the  United  States  from  resort- 
ing to  the  best  means,  not  only  of  preventing 
war,  but  the  most  efficacious  means  of  support- 
ing it.  Hence  the  surrender  of  the  right  is  a 
most  impolitic  concession,  and  is  infinitely  ag- 
gravated by  its  being  a  voluntary  concession ; 
no  equivalent  being  received  in  return.  It  is 
dishonorable  to  the  United  States,  because  it 
evidences  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  constituted  authorities.  The  right 
of  sequestration  is  admitted  to  be  essential  to 
national  sovereignty ;  but  lest  it  should  be  in- 
discreetly used  by  the  United  States,  its  guar- 
dianship is  transferred  to  Great  Britain.  I 
view  sequestration  as  an  extraordinary  remedy, 
to  be  resorted  to  only  on  extraordinary  occa- 
sions. And  although  I  admit  that  but  few  cases 
will  justify  a  resort  to  it,  yet  it  is  one  of  our 
best  instruments  of  defence,  considering  our  re- 
lationship to  Great  Britain,  and  ought  not, 
therefore,  to  have  been  surrendered.  This 
restraint  is  imposed  upon  the  United  States  for 
an  unlimited  time,  and  is  the  more  objection- 
able, as  it  is  a  species  of  legislation  against  the 
discretion  of  legislation* 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  difference  of  opin- 
ion as  to  the  matter  of  this  article,  tlie  most 
partial  admirer  of  this  treaty  must  be  unwilling 
to  defend  the  very  extraorainary  envo^  oC  \\^% 
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United  States  for  the  manner  of  expression. 
This  measure  was  proposed  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  as  one  of  the  means  of  self- 
protection  against  Britisli  depredations.  This 
circumstance  was  known  to  the  envoy,  yet  he 
not  only  bartered  away  tlio  measure,  but,  in 
doing  so,  branded  tlie  proposition,  then  depend- 
ing before  the  House  of  Representatives,  with 
the  terms  "impolitic  and  unjust."  This  was 
an  unnecessary  imputation,  which  no  minister 
could  have  been  justifiable  in  applying  to  his 
government.  Suppose  our  envoy  had  insisted, 
and  the  British  minister  had  agreed,  that  the 
order  of  the  Cth  of  November,  for  taking  neu- 
tral vessels  for  adjudication,  was  piratical,  and 
ought  not  to  be  renewed :  I  will  not  pretend  to 
say  how  far  the  order  would  justify  the  epi- 
thet :  but  what  would  have  been  the  fate  of  a 
British  minister  under  such  circumstances? 
Utter  disgrace  would  have  been  one  inevitable 
consequence ;  but,  an  American  minister  is  not 
only  tolerated  for  a  similar  conduct,  but  by 
some,  who  even  affect  to  bo  Americans,  ap- 
plauded. In  the  present  agitation  of  the  public 
mind,  trutli  seems  to  be  obscured  by  party  irri- 
tations, and  personal  partialities ;  but  I  am  con- 
vinced, that  whenever  it  may  be  so  far  collected 
as  to  take  a  calm  review  of  this  transaction, 
there  will  exist  one  universal  voice  of  condem- 
nation. 

The  eleventh  article  contains  a  general  stipu- 
lation for  the  liberty  of  navigation  and  com- 
merce between  the  two  countries. 

The  twelfth  article  is  the  first  of  the  com- 
mercial articles.  This  article  is  suspended ;  but 
the  want  of  a  substitute  will  justify  a  few  re- 
marks. I  am  not  practically  acquainted  with 
commercial  detail,  and  of  course  shall  not  go 
umch  into  detail  upon  the  commercial  articles ; 
there  are,  liowever,  some  grand  principles 
which  apply  to  commerce,  as  well  as  to  every 
other  business  or  science,  which  will  guide  me 
in  a  few  remarks  u])on  this  subject.  The 
twelfth  article  is  intended  to  regulate  the  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  the  British 
West  India  Islands ;  so  far,  therefore,  as  it  per- 
mits that  trade  to  be  carried  on,  it  is  intended 
as  a  concession  to  the  United  States ;  the  rigid 
restrictions  accompanying  the  concession,  how- 
ever, render  it  so  paltry,  that  the  Senate  r^ect- 
ed  the  concession,  although  the  envoy  had  ac- 
cepted it.  But,  in  what  situation  has  the  re- 
jection left  the  United  States?  They  are  now 
engaged  in  a  commercial  treaty  with  Great 
Brit^iin,  in  which  they  have  surrendered  almost 
every  commercial  advantage  they  had  to  bestow, 
and  are  still  wholly  excluded  from  the  West 
India  trade.  I  have  always  understood  that 
the  West  India  trade  was  the  great  object  of 
commercial  negotiation  with  Great  Britain,  but 
now  that  is  formally  relinquished.  It  may  be 
Miid,  that  furtlier  negotiations  upon  this  subject 
are  promised ;  but  what  inducement  will  Great 
Britain  have  to  relax  her  colonial  regulations, 
provided  this  treaty  should  be  carried  into 
effect  ?    She  has  already,  without  this  relaxa- 


tion, placed  the  commerce  between  the  two 
countries  precisely  upon  the  footing  she  wished; 
and  the  United  States  have  yielded  every  com- 
mercial advantage  which  might  have  been  ex- 
changed for  that  relaxation ;  of  course.  Great 
Britain  will  have  no  inducement  to  make,  as 
the  United  States  have  nothing  to  offer  for,  the 
relaxation. 

The  gentleman  from  Connecticut,  Mr.  Swift, 
justified  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain  with 
respect  to  the  West  Indies,  upon  the  ground  of 
her  colonial  rights.  He  observed  that  Great 
Britain  had  a  right  to  prevent  the  trade  to  the 
West  Indies  altogether.  This  is  true,  and  slie 
has  a  right  to  prevent  the  trade  to  London, 
and  the  United  States  have  a  right  to  interdict 
her  trade  to  this  country.  But  1  would  ask.  if 
there  be  no  relaxation  of  tliese  rights,  of  what 
advantage  is  the  treaty  ?  The  very  object  of  a 
commercial  treaty  is  a  reciprocal  indulgence  in 
the  exercise  of  these  rights  ;  and  the  peculiar 
dependence  of  those  islands,  upon  the  United 
States  for  their  very  subsistence,  would  com- 
mand a  participation  in  that  trade,  if  properly 
used. 

The  resort  to  the  United  States  for  supplies 
to  facilitate  the  present  operations  in  the  West 
Indies,  is  a  striking  evidence  of  the  importance 
of  the  United  States  to  their  existence. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  the  Spanish  treaty 
has  not  opened  the  Spanish  islands  to  the 
United  States.  This  is  true,  and  it  would  have 
been  a  desirable  thing  if  it  had  effected  this  ob- 
ject. But  it  should  bo  recollected,  that  the 
United  States  have  made  no  commercial  con- 
cessions to  Spain,  and  that  the  treaty  does  not 
profess  to  contain  any  material  conmiercial 
regulations. 

The  thirteenth  article  contains  regnlations 
for  the  East  India  trade.  This  article  has  been 
held  up  as  an  apology  for  all  the  commercial 
defects  of  the  treaty.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  this 
trade ;  but  as  far  as  I  understand  the  explana- 
tion of  the  advantages  of  this  article,  I  cannot 
concur  in  the  result.  The  e-ommon  remark  is, 
that  this  article  securer  to  the  United  States  a 
right  which  before  was  a  courtesy.  This  re- 
mark possesses  some  plausibility,  but  no  snb- 
stanc<);  what  is  called  courtesy,  is  a  trade 
founded  upon  the  interest  of  the  parties.  I  be- 
lieve that  a  courtesy  in  trade,  tlie  basis  of  which 
is  the  interest  of  the  party  granting  it,  is  » 
better  security  than  forced  regulations  by  treaty, 
without  the  basis  of  interest  for  their  support. 

It  is  admitted,  that  the  trade  to  the  East 
Indies,  before  this  treaty,  was  extremely  lucra- 
tive, and  of  course  cannot  be  the  effect  of  the 
treaty.  But  the  restrictive  and  monopolizing 
hand  of  Great  Britain  is  seen  to  extend  itself 
even  to  this  branch  of  commerce,  in  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  exportation  of  East  India  arti- 
cles to  an  European  marKet  in  American  bot- 
toms ;  which  is  a  restriction  that  does  not  now 
exist,  and  is  another  restriction  upon  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  trading  thence^  which, 
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B  my  opinion,  will  lessen  very  mnch  the  boasted 
security  of  right  under  this  article,  wlienever 
!ie  interest  of  the  East  India  Oompany  will 
justify  the  prohibition  of  tliat  trade.  The 
restrictions  alluded  to  are  in  the  following 
•vords :  "  Neither  is  this  article  to  be  construed 
:o  allow  the  citizens  of  the  said  States  to  settle 
>r  reside  within  the  said  territories,  or  to  go 
into  the  interior  parts  thereof,  without  the  per- 
mission of  tlie  British  Government  established 
there ;  and  if  any  transgression  should  be  at- 
tempted against  the  regulations  of  the  British 
Government  in  this  respect,  the  observance  of 
the  same  shall  and  may  be  enforced  against  the 
citizens  of  America  in  the  same  manner  as 
against  British  subjects  or  others  transgressing 
the  same  rule.  And  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  whenever  they  arrive  in  any  port  or  har- 
bor in  the  said  territories,  or  if  they  should  be 
permitted,  in  manner  aforesaid,  to  go  to  any 
other  place  therein,  shall  always  be  subject  to 
the  laws,  government  and  jurisdiction,  of  what- 
ever nature  established,  in  such  harbor,  port,  or 
place,  according  as  the  same  may  be.  The 
citizens  of  the  United  States  may  also  touch  for 
refreshment  at  the  island  of  St.  Helena,  but 
subject  in  aU  respects  to  such  regulations,  as  the 
British  Government  may  from  time  to  time 
establish  there." 

The  fourteenth  article  relates  to  the  com- 
merce and  navigation  of  the  two  countries 
generally,  and  will  be  passed  over  Without  re- 
mark. 

The  fifteenth  article  Is,  in  my  judgment, 
highly  objectionable. 

This  article  restrains  the  United  States  from 
imposing  upon  British  goods  higher  duties,  &c., 
than  upon  those  of  other  foreign  nations.  It 
authorizes  Great  Britain  to  equalize  the  existing 
uneciual  duties  between  the  American  and  British 
bottoms,  and  restrains  the  United  States  from 
reviving  the  existing  inequality.  One  objection 
to  this  article  is,  that  it  abandons,  without  an 
equivalent,  the  advantages  resulting  from  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  trade  carried  on  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  This 
trade  consists,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
mostly  of  raw  materials,  which  employ  the 
artisans  of  Britain,  and  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain,  of  the  manufactures  of  artisans  in  the 
most  finished  state ;  and  in  addition,  there  is 
always  a  large  specie  balance  against  the  United 
States,  and  in  favor  of  Great  Britain.  It  is 
calculated  that  the  United  States  furnish  a 
market  for  at  least  one -third  of  the  whole  sur- 
plus manufactures  of  Great  Britain,  and  for 
this  the  most  suitable  returns  for  the  British 
market  are  nmde.  The  loss  of  so  valuable  a 
market  could  not  be  supplied  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  It  would  naturally  be  supposed,  that  a 
trade  so  favorable  would  be  entitled  to  some 
Indulgence  on  the  part  of  the  nation  receiving 
the  favor,  and  would  command  some  respect  to 
the  nation  affording  it ;  provided  it  had  energy 
enough  to  avail  itself  of  the  advantage ;  but  by 
this  article  it  is  abandoned  with  a  nominal,  but 


no  real  equivalent.  This  consideration  is 
greatly  strengthened  by  extending  it  to  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  trade  between  the  United 
states  and  the  West  Indies,  which  has  been 
already  remarked  upon. 

Upon  this  ground  the  discrimination  in  favor 
of  American  over  British  bottoms,  has  been 
built,  and  the  growth  of  American  shipping 
has  very  considerably  increased,  in  consequence 
of  this  policy.  Our  experience,  therefore,  is 
bartered  away  without  even  the  probable  cal- 
culation of  a  countervailing  advantage. 

The  apology,  made  for  this  article,  that  the 
United  States  have  granted  no  right  to  Britain, 
which  she  did  not  possess  before,  is  entirely 
delusive.  It  may  be  true  that  no  new  right  of 
sovereignty  is  granted  to  Great  Britain ;  but 
she  is  now  left  at  liberty  to  exercise  a  right, 
without  hazard,  by  a  restriction  imposed  upon 
the  United  States;  and  which  she  had  failed  to 
exercise  until  this  restriction  was  imposed.  It 
is  remarkable,  from  the  whole  complexion  of 
the  treaty,  that  the  a<l vantages,  gained  by 
Great  Britain,  consilt  in  restrictions  imposed 
upon  the  United  States,  as  if  her  object  was  to 
restrain  the  United  States  in  the  exercise  of 
their  rights  of  sovereignty. 

The  sixteenth  article  relates  only  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  consuls,  and  does  not  require 
notice. 

'  The  seventeenth  article  is,  in  my  opinion, 
objectionable  in  many  respects.  It  yields  a 
formal  assent  to  the  seizure  and  condemnation 
of  an  enemy's  property  on  board  of  American 
vessels.  I  expected  to  have  heard  this  article 
apologized  for  and  not  justified.  But  I  was  sur- 
prised to  hear  it  asserte<l,  that  it  was  proble- 
matical, whether  the  admission  of  this  principle 
would  be  for  the  advantage  or  disadvantage  of 
the  United  States.  This  is  throwing  the  article 
into  a  problem,  without  attempting  to  solve  it. 
It  is  discarding  the  exercise  of  the  reasiming 
faculty.  From  the  peculiar  situation  of  the 
United  States  in  their  relations  to  the  rest  of 
the  world,  the  establishment  of  the  principle, 
that  neutral  vessels  shall  give  freedom  to  their 
cargoes,  Is  to  them  of  primary  importance :  of 
course  the  United  States  have  sedulously  exerted 
themselves,  in  all  their  foreign  neg<itiations,  to 
have  that  principle  formally  admitted  as  the 
law  of  nations.  In  every  other  treaty,  entered 
into  by  the  United  States,  this  principle  has 
been  carefully  inserted.  A  formal  assent  to  the 
contrary  doctrine,  will  probably  produce  a  re- 
trograde effort  upon  all  former  exertions,  which 
will  require  a  great  length  of  time  to  counter- 
act. In  the  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  the  principle  is  peculiarly 
important.  Great  Britain  possesses  the  most 
formidable  fleet  in  existence,  and  is  at  least  one 
half  her  time  at  war.  The  United  States  have 
an  extended  commerce  without  the  protection 
of  a  fleet,  and  from  her  remcte  situation  from 
Europe,  the  great  scene  of  war,  as  well  as  from 
the  genius  of  the  American  people,  are  not 
likely  to  be  involved  in  European  contests. 
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Heiico  the  disadvantage  to  the  United  States 
from  tliis  stipulation,  will  be  in  proportion  to 
the  greater  probability  of  their  remaining  free 
from  war,  than  Great  Britain,  and  in  j)roportion 
to  their  more  defenceless  state  of  commerce. 
There  exists  another  forcible  reason,  which 
ought  to  hav«  prevented  this  stipulation — its 
necessary  operation  upon  the  present  belliger- 
cut  powers. 

Under  this  article,  French  goods,  in  American 
bottoms,  are  made  subject  to  British  seizure  and 
condemnation  ;  but  British  goods,  in  American 
bottoms,  are  free  from  French  seizure  and  con- 
denmation.  This  is  an  evident  partiality  in 
favor  of  Britain  against  France,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  can  hardly  be  warranted  by  the  species 
of  neiitndity,  proclaimed  by  the  executive  as 
the  existing  state  of  the  nation.  It  is  not  only 
a  neutrality,  but  an  impartial  neutrality.  If  a 
deviation  from  the  strict  lino  of  impartiiil  neu- 
trality can  be  in  one  case  justifiable,  I  think 
every  American  feeling  will  incline  to  favor  the 
cause  of  liberty,  and  not  the  cause  of  des- 
potism. • 

It  is  no  apology  for  this  article,  to  say  that 
an  article  upon  the  opposite  ])rincii)le  could  not 
be  obtained  :  then  let  none  be  obtained.  It  is 
the  assent  to  the  princijde,  which  constitutes 
the  disgrace  and  the  injury  to  the  United  States. 
If  other  terms  could  not  have  been  procured, 
French  property  in  American  bottoms  might 
liave  been  left  to  the  ordinary  oj)eralion  of  the 
laws  of  nati(ms,  without  an  explicit  and  invid- 
ious stii)ulation  for  its  seizure  and  condemna- 
tion. 

The  eighteenth  article  defines  contraband 
goods :  tlicre  is  a  common,  but  just  objection, 
made  to  this  article,  to  wit,  that  the  contraband 
list  is  extended,  and  that  several  articles  are 
added,  which  were  never  before  admitted  to  be 
contraband.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  all  these 
additional  articles  are  amongst  the  exports  of 
the  United  States,  whilst  most,  or  perhaps  all 
of  them,  are  amongst  the  imports  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. This  circumstance  i)roves,  that  the  reci- 
procity, assumed  by  this  article,  is  delusive,  and 
that  the  advantiige  is  wholly  in  favor  of  Great 
Britain.  This  article  contains  also  some  regu- 
lations respecting  the  seizure  of  provisions  in 
American  vessels  under  certain  circumstances, 
which  are  extremely  equivocal  and  suspicious. 
I  presume  this  article  furnished  the  pretext  to 
Great  Britain,  for  issuing  the  late  order  for 
seizing  American  vessels,  bound  with  provisions 
to  France.  I  will  not  pretend  to  say,  that  the 
article  justifies  a  construction  which  might  give 
rise  to  the  order ;  but  the  existence  of  such  an 
order  since  the  signing  of  the  treaty,  is  univer- 
sally admitted :  but  I  will  assert,  that  whether 
the  order  Is  to  be  considered  as  the  practical 
construction  of  this  article,  or  an  infraction  of 
it,  or  an  infraction  of  the  neutrality  of  the  United 
States  in  any  respect,  it  may  be  attended  with 
the  most  serious  conse<iuences.  If  this  invasion 
of  neutral  rights  is  to  be  the  first  fruits  of  the 
treaty,  the  most  alarming  results  may  be  ex- 


pected from  its  further  operation.  The  execiv 
tive  of  the  United  States  has  declared,  that  evea 
the  pennission  of  this  conduct,  by  one  of  thi 
belligerent  powers,  is  a  breach  of  neutrality 
against  the  other ;  and,  of  course,  a  just  caus« 
of  war  from  the  injured  nation.  This  doctrine 
is  so  clearly  established  in  a  letter  from  Mr. 
JeflTerson,  written  by  order  of  the  President 
to  Mr.  Pinckney,  dated  7th  September,  1793, 
that  I  beg  the  indulgence  of  the  committee  in 
reading  two  or  three  paragraphs  from  the  letter: 
it  is  in  the  following  words : 

*'  This  act,  too,  tends  directly  to  draw  us  frou 
that  state  of  peace  in  which  we  are  wishing  to 
remain.  It  is  an  essential  character  of  neu- 
trality, to  furnish  no  aids,  not  stipulated  by 
treaty,  to  one  party,  which  we  are  not  equally 
ready  to  furnish  to  the  other.  If  we  permit 
corn  to  be  sent  to  (ireat  Britain  and  her  friends, 
we  are  equally  bound  to  permit  it  to  France. 
To  restrain  it  would  be  a  partiality,  which 
might  lead  to  war  with  France ;  and,  between 
restraining  it  ourselves,  and  permitting  her  ene- 
mies to  restrain  it  unrightfully,  there  is  no  dif- 
ference. She  would  consider  this  as  a  mere 
pretext,  of  which  she  would  not  be  the  dupe, 
and  on  what  honorable  ground  could  we  other- 
wise explain  it  ?  Thus  we  should  see  ourselves 
plunged,  by  this  unauthorized  act  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, into  a  war,  with  which  we  meddle  not,  and 
which  we  wish  to  avoid,  if  justice  to  all  parties, 
and  from  all  parties,  will  enable  us  to  avoid  it. 
In  the  case  wliere  we  found  ourselves  obliged, 
by  treaty,  to  withhold  from  the  enemies  of 
Franco  the  right  of  anning  in  our  ports,  we 
thought  ourselves  in  justice  bound  to  withhold 
the  same  right  from  France  also ;  and  we  did  it 
"Were  we  to  withhold  from  her  supplies  of  pro- 
visions, we  should,  in  like  manner,  be  bound  to 
withhold  them  from  her  enemies  also ;  and  thus 
shut  against  ourselves  all  the  ports  of  Euroj>e, 
where  corn  is  in  demand,  or  make  ourselvw 
parties  in  the  war.  This  is  a  dilemma,  which 
Great  Britain  has  no  right  to  force  D|K)n  us, 
and  for  which  no  pretext  can  be  found  in  My 
part  of  our  conduct.  She  may,  indeed,  feel  the 
desire  of  starviiig  an  enemy  nation ;  but  she  con 
give  no  right  of  doing  it  at  our  lose,  nor  of 
making  us  the  instrument  of  it." 

After  this  unequivocal  declaration,  made  by 
the  executive  of  the  United  States,  what  plea 
can  be  made  to  the  French  government,  to  jus- 
tify an  acquiescence  in  this  conduct  of  Great 
Britain  ?  Whether  it  be  the  result  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  treaty,  or  an  infraction  of  it, 
what  apology  can  this  House  make  for  giving 
eflScacy  to  the  treaty  before  some  satisfactory 
explanation  is  made  upon  this  subject  ?  Suppose 
the  republic  of  Franco  were  to  a]>proach  the 
executive  of  the  United  States  with  this  letter 
in  their  hand,  and  say,  "  Here  is  your  own  dec- 
laration of  your  own  principles  of  neutrality! 
You  have  unkindly  departed  from  the  principle* 
avowed  by  yoiu^telf,  in  favor  of  my  enemy 
You  seem  to  have  concuiTed  in  a  scheme  of 
distressing  a  whole  nation  by  withholding  sutv 
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Dlies  of  provisions,  when  a  better  office  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  United  States." 
Suppose  a  similar  appeal  were  to  be  made  to 
ttds  House,  whilst  deliberating  upon  the  expe- 
diency or  inexpediency  of  giving  efficacy  to  the 
very  treaty  which  is  nsed  by  Great  Britain  to 
sanctity  her  conduct ;  what  reply  could  be  made 
in  either  case  ?  Is  any  gentleman,  who  is  dis- 
iMjsed  to  carry  the  treaty  into  effect,  prepared 
to  give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  so  just  and  bo 
interesting  a  complaint  ?  According  to  the  very 
principles  avowed  by  the  executive,  rather  than 
give  no  cause  of  umbrage  to  Great  Britain,  we 
give  just  cause  of  war  to  France.  Yet  it  has 
been  said,  that  it  would  be  disgraceful  to  the 
nation  not  to  give  efficacy  to  an  instrument  con- 
taining this  disgracefid  concession.  It  is  not 
sufficient  to  say,  that  the  republic  of  France  will 
not  avail  herself  of  this  breach  of  neutrality, 
and  enter  into  hostilities  against  the  United 
States.  It  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  Unite<l 
States,  by  the  execution  of  this  treaty,  imder 
this  construction,  will  furnish  just  cause  for 
such  a  conduct;  and,  if  this  be  not  the  just  in- 
terpretation of  the  instrument^  no  disgrace  can 
be  greater  than  to  execute  a  treaty  with  a  na- 
tion at  the  very  moment  she  is  engaged  in  its 
infraction. 

The  nineteenth  article  contains  some  regula- 
tions ro8i>ecting  privateers,  which  require  no 
comment. 

The  twentieth  article  respects  the  punishment 
of  pirates,  which  is  not  material. 

The  twenty-first  article  prohibits  American 
citizens  from  entering  into  any  foreign  service 
against  Great  Britain,  and  defines  piracies. 
There  18  an  existing  law  in  the  United  States 
upon  this  subject,  which  operates  equally  to- 
wards all  the  belligerent  ])owers.  Tliis  act  ex- 
tends no  £irther  than  to  prohibit  American  citi- 
zens from  entering  into  foreign  service  within 
the  United  States,  and  applies  et^ually  to  all 
foreign  powers.  But  Great  Britain,  not  content 
Willi  this  fair  and  just  regulation,  has  extended 
this  provision,  so  far  as  regards  herself,  beyond 
the  limits  or  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
and  entirely  destroys  the  impartiality  and  neu- 
trality of  the  existing  legal  provision.  What  is 
the  operation  of  this  article  upon  the  belligerent 
powers  ?  It  is  this.  An  American  citizen  en- 
tering into  the  French  ser\'ice  against  Great 
Britain,  out  of  the  limits  or  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  is  punishable.  An  American  cit- 
izen entering  into  the  British  service  under  the 
same  circumstances,  is  not  punishable.  Besides, 
it  is  a  prohibition  upon  American  citizens,  which 
has  never  been  imposed  upon  the  subjects  or 
citizens  of  any  nation,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect. 
But  the  practice  of  entering  into  foreign  service 
has,  at  all  times,  been  resorted  to  as  affording 
the  best  military  education.  When  it  is  recol- 
lected, that  this  article  is  to  continue  in  force 
for  only  two  years  after  the  termination  of  tlie 
present  European  war ;  that  there  is  no  proba- 
bility of  the  United  States  being,  during  that 
time,  engaged  in  an  European  war;  and  that 


^his  article  is,  in  no  respect,  connected  with  the 
professed  objects  of  negotiation — ^lias  not  tlie 
stipulation  too  much  the  appearance,  as  well  as 
the  effect,  of  interfering  in  the  present  European 
quarrel,  and  evincing  a  partiality  for  tlio  inter- 
ests  of  Great  Britain,  in  violation  of  our  profes- 
sions  of  an  impartial  neutrality?  And  can  this 
conduct  l)e  justified,  either  from  the  nature  of 
the  cause  in  which  France  is  engaged,  or  from 
the  good  offices  rendered  by  that  groat  nation 
to  the  United  States? 

The  twenty-second  article  stipulates,  that  no- 
tice shall  be  given  Injfore  acts  of  reprisal,  etc., 
shall  be  authorized  by  either  of  the  contracting 
parties,  which  is  very  proper. 

The  twenty-third  article  is  that,  in  which  I 
expected  to  have  found  some  provisions  for  the 
prote<aion  of  American  seamen  against  Jiritish 
impressments :  instead  of  this  humane  and  salu- 
tary i)rovision,  I  found  that  the  otlicers  and 
crewsof  those  very  ships  of  war,  etc.,  engaged 
in  the  unauthorized  inipressmentss,  are  to  be 
hospitably  received  in  the  ports  of  the  United 
States,  and  a  proper  respect  to  be  paid  to  those 
officers,  according  to  their  resi>ective  ranks. 
Strange  substitute  this  for  the  protection  of 
American  seamen!  This  article  is  rendered 
more  aggravating  by  the  i)ractice  of  the  British 
in  impressing  American  seamen  since  the  sij^n- 
ing  this  very  treaty.  Whilst  the  table  of  the 
House  is  almost  laboring  with  evidence  of  tint 
fact — whilst  the  fact  is  not  denied  by  any  gen 
tleman  on  this  floor — in  the  very  siune  breath 
in  which  a  bill  has  been  passed  for  the  ])rotec- 
tion  and  relief  of  this  valuable  class  of  citizens, 
is  the  House  called  upon  to  make  provision  for 
effectuating  a  treaty  of  amity,  etc.,  with  a  na- 
tion committing  these  wrongs — with  a  nation 
refusing  to  respect  any  evidence  of  ])rotection 
which  can  be  atforded  to  this  description  of 
citizens  by  the  government  of  the  United  IStates; 
and  an  alarm  and  wonder  is  excited,  because  the 
House,  under  these  circumstances,  should  delib- 
erate upon  making  the  provision. 

The  twenty-fourth  article  prohibits  the  arm- 
ing of  ships,  by  other  foreign  nations,  in  the 
ports  of  the  United  States,  and  selling  their 
prizes;  and  restrains  the  United  States  from 
selling  them  more  provisions  than  may  l>e  ne- 
cessary to  carry  tliem  to  the  next  p«)rt  of  the  na- 
tion to  which  they  belong.  Althoujrh  I  can  see 
no  propriety  in  these  stipulations,  jiarticularly 
at  this  time,  I  will  pass  them  over  without  re- 
mark. 

The  twenty-fifth  article  deserves  two  re- 
marks—the first  is,  that  it  acconnnodates  Great 
Britain  in  her  scheme  of  privateering  jigainst 
France,  and  evidences  the  same  tcin])er  with 
several  other  articles  towards  the  belligerent 
powers,  which  has  been  remarked  upon.  The 
other  grows  out  of  the  general  clause  of  reser- 
vation which  it  contains.  The  chiuse  1  allude 
to  is  in  the  following  words : 

**  Nothing  in  this  treaty  contained,  shall,  how- 
ever, be  construed  or  operate  contrary  toforu'.er 
and   existing   public  treatie.'  with  other  bov- 
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creigns  or  states.  But  the  two  parties  agree, 
that  while  they  continue  in  amity,  neither  of 
tliem  will  in  future  make  any  treaty  that  shall 
be  inconsistent  with  this  or  the  preceding  ar- 
ticle." 

From  this  reservation  it  is  evident,  that  all 
the  articles,  which  affect  the  present  belligerent 
powers,  are  intended  as  constructive  of  the 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and  France ; 
and  the  construction  is  so  made,  as  to  operate 
most  injuriously  to  France,  and  most  advan- 
tageously to  Great  Britain.  Indeed,  this  con- 
struction seems  to  have  bound  so  hard  upon  the 
French  treaty,  in  the  opinion  of  both  negotia- 
tors, that  they,  probably  apprehending  that  it 
miglit,  in  some  respect,  be  deemed  by  the  Uni- 
ted States  a  positive  infraction  of  that  tivaty, 
thought  it  necessary  to  insert  this  sovereign 
clause.  The  whole  of  the  stipulations,  which 
atfuct  the  present  belligerent  powers,  are  the 
most  reprehensible  interferences  in  the  European 
quarrel,  fur  the  following  reasons :  first,  they  are 
wholly  unnecessary,  because  they  are  totally 
disconnected  with  the  objects  of  negotiation  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  and  with  the  usual  and 
natural  order  of  commerce ;  and  of  course  must 
be  deemed  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States.  Second,  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
could  not  have  been  contemplated,  because  there 
is  no  probability  of  their  being  engaged  in  a  na- 
val war  in  two  years  atter  the  termination  of 
the  present  war ;  at  which  time  these  stipula- 
tions are  to  cease ;  of  course  the  acconmiodation 
was  intended  for  the  present  war,  in  which  the 
United  States  are  not  engaged,  and  not  for  a 
future  war,  in  which  they  may  be  engaged. 
Third,  beOtause  it  is  a  dishonorable  deviation 
from  that  impartial  neutrality,  professed  by  the 
United  States  in  favor  of  a  nation  the  least  of 
all  others  entitled  to  the  accommodations  of  the 
United  States,  and  against  a  nation  the  most  of 
all  others  entitled  to  them.  Fourth,  it  volun- 
tarily hazards  the  resentment  and  hostility  of  a 
nation  which,  if  exerted,  might  produce  to  the 
United  Stales  the  most  serious  oivlamities. 

The  twenty-sixth  article  provides,  that  in 
case  of  war  between  the  two  countries,  the  mer- 
chants and  others  of  each  of  the  two  countries, 
residing  in  the  other,  shall  have  time  to  remove 
with  tlieir  effects,  etc.,  which  is  in  every  respect 
proper. 

The  twenty-seventh  article  provides  for  re- 
ciprocally giving  up  certain  fugitives  from  jus- 
tice, which  is  not  objectionable. 

The  twenty-eighth  article  respects  the  time 
of  the  duration  of  the  treaty. 

Having  examined  the  treaty  at  large,  with 
candor,  and  with  the  best  judgment  I  j)ossess, 
I  tind  in  it  so  much  to  condemn,  and  so  little  to 
ap))laud,  and  some  of  the  objectiomible  ]>arts  are 
so  formidable  in  themselves,  that  it  is  wonderful 
to  me,  that  the  treaty  should  have  found  an 
advocate  u[)on  its  merits,  in  the  United  States. 
Viewing  the  subject  as  I  do,  and  believing  it 
my  duty  to  exercise  my  discretion  upon  it, 
uothiug  contained  in  it  can  justify  mo  in  giving 


my  vote  for  the  necessary  provisions  to  give  it 
efficacy. 

Mr.  Giles,  after  apologizing  for  the  time  he 
had  already  consumed,  proceeded  to  consider 
the  probable  consequences  of  refusing,  or  giv- 
ing efficacy  to  the  treaty. 

Gentlemen  in  favor  of  making  the  provision 
have  suggested  two  consequences  resulting  from 
refusal,  of  a  very  serious  nature.  The  one, 
what  is  termed  by  them  the  hostility  of  depart- 
ments of  government,  which  would  neceasarilj 
eventuate  in  a  total  dissolution  of  tlie  govern- 
ment itself.  The  other,  a  war  with  Great 
Britain.  If  either  of  these  consequences  woaki 
result,  I  would  vote  for  the  necessary  pro- 
visions, although  the  vote  would  be  mor* 
against  my  feelings  than  any  vote  I  ever  before 
gave.  AVhether  either  of  these  consequences 
will  result,  cannot  be  positively  ascertained,  but 
by  experiment.  The  subject,  howcyer,  like  all 
others,  is  susceptible  of  a  certain  degree  of 
reasoning  and  calculation. 

It  should  be  recollected,  that  the  House  is 
now  engaged  in  the  exercise  of  its  constitu- 
tional rights.  It  is  called  upon  to  make  pro- 
vision for  carrying  into  effect  the  British  treaty. 
Two  things  naturally  present  themselves  to  its 
consideration.  The  one,  the  expediency  of  the 
object  of  expenditure  itself^  for  which  the  ap- 
propriation is  reijuired ;  tlie  second,  tlie  ways 
and  means  of  raising  the  money.  It  has  been 
settled  by  the  House,  that  both  are  within  the 
constitutional  discretion  of  the  House.  The 
President  would  deprive  the  House  of  the  right 
of  judging  of  the  exi)ediency  of  the  expendi- 
ture, and  limit  its  discretion  to  the  ways  and 
means  of  furnishing  supplies.  This  point  being 
previously  settled  I  shall  not  enlarge  upon  it 
I  propose  to  give  the  history  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  treaty.  I  will  be  correct  as  to 
facte,  and  precise  as  to  dates.  •  Very  shortly 
after  Great  Britain  became  a  party  to  the  war 
against  France,  the  President  proclaimed  the 
United  States  to  be  in  a  state  of  impartial  neo- 
trality.  The  proclamation  was  dated  22d  of 
April,  1793.  An  attempt  had  been  made,  and 
was  at  that  time  continued,  to  terminate  the 
differences,  which  subsisted  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  growing  out  of  the 
inexecution  of  the  treaty  of  peace.  This  at- 
tempt proved  unsuccessful.  On  the  16th  of 
June,  171)3,  Great  Britain  issued  an  onler,  which 
affected  the  rights  of  neutral  vessels.  This 
order,  and  the  acts  committed  under  it,  served 
to  increase  the  causes  of  dispute  between  th<i 
two  countries. 

On  the  meeting  of  Congress  in  the  succeed- 
ing fall,  the  President  communicated  to  them 
all  the  negotiations  which  had  taken  pUce 
between  the  two  countries,  intimated  that  ne- 
gotiation did  not  promise  a  favorable  issue,  and 
that  it  was  lefl  with  Congress  to  say  what 
further  was  to  be  done.    In  this  critical  situa 
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tion  of  affairs,  Congress  took  the  subject  into 
consideration.  Great  Britain  was,  at  that  time 
at  least,  considered  as  the  aggressing  nation. 
The  first  measure  of  self-protection  proposed, 
was  a  restriction  of  the  commerce  of  Great 
Britain  with  the  United  States :  this  measure 
was  objected  to,  as  being  too  strong  as  a  com- 
mercial measure,  and  too  weak  as  a  political 
one.  As  far,  however,  as  a  vote  was  taken  upon 
it,  a  majority  of  the  House  appeared  in  favor 
of  that  proceeding.  On  the  6th  of  November, 
1793,  an  additional  order  was  issued,  the  pur- 
port of  which  was,  to  take  and  bring  to  legal 
abjudication  all  neutral  vessels  bound  to 
French  ports.  This  additional  evidence  of 
hostility  gave  rise  to  three  other  measures ;  the 
one  was  an  embargo  for  a  limited  time,  which 
was  effecte<l ;  the  second  was  the  sui^pension  of 
commercial  intercourse  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain ;  the  third,  a  seques- 
tration, or  rather  the  arrestation  of  debts  due 
to  British  subjects.  The  proposition  for  the 
arrestation  of  debts,  was  moved  the  27th  of 
March :  the  proposition  for  the  suspension  of 
intercourse,  7th  of  April,  1794.  On  the  4tli  of 
April,  1794,  the  President  laid  before  the  House 
a  communication  from  Mr.  Pinckney,  minister 
from  the  United  States  to  Great  Britain,  con- 
taining a  conversation  between  Mr.  Pinckney 
and  Lord  Grenville,  of  a  very  extraordinary 
nature,  which  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  the 
groundwork  of  the  change,  which  shortly 
afterwards  took  pl»ic«  in  the  conduct  of  the 
executive  of  the  United  States  towards  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  part  of  the  communication  alluded  to,  is 
in  the  following  words. — Extract  of  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Pinckney  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
dated  9th  of  January,  1794. 

"Lord  Grenville  answered,  that  the  only 
reason  for  renewing  them  was,  lest  the  present 
instruction,  being  a  revocation  of  that  of  the 
6th  of  November,  mi^rht  also  be  deemed  to  re- 
voke the  articles  which  were  connected  with  it. 
His  lordship  then  explained  the  motives  which 
had  induced  this  government  to  issue  the  pres- 
ent instruction.  The  first,  he  said,  was  the 
sincere  desire  of  administration  to  maintain 
the  best  understanding  and  harmony  with  the 
United  States.  The  second  was,  what  he  could 
not  mention  to  me  officially,  but  what  he  still 
thought  it  right  I  should  be  appriseil  of,  that 
no  misconception  of  their  motives  might  be 
entertained ;  that  he  was  aware  of  the  delicacy 
of  speaking  to  a  foreign  minister  concerning 
the  internal  state  of  his  country,  neither  could 
he  expect  an  answer  from  me  on  the  subject ; 
but  that  their  second  reason  was,  by  this  con- 
duct, to  take  away  every  pretext,  from  evil- 
disposed  x)ersons  among  us,  who,  according  to 
the  intelligence  he  had  received,  were  endeavor- 
ing to  irritate  our  i>eople  against  Great  Britain, 
as  well  as  to  oppose  the  measures  of  our  own 
government,  and,  in  short,  to  reduce  us  to  the 
present  situation  of  France;  a  misf6rtune, 
which  they  deprecated,  as  well  for  our  sakes, 


as  for  the  common  welfare  and  tranquillity  of 
mankind.  He  further  took  occasion  to  observe, 
with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  our  government, 
in  maintaining  our  neutrality,  that  although 
there  were  some  matters  with  which  this  gov- 
ernment was  not  perfectly  satisfied,  (and  to 
which,  for  the  same  reason,  they  refrained  from 
gi\nng  that  opposition  they  thought  they  would 
be  justified  in  doing,)  yet  from  the  general  tenor 
of  the  conduct  of  our  government^  they  were 
convinced  it  was  their  desire  to  maintain  a  full 
neutrality,  rhich  was  an  additional  motive  foi 
their  prt«ei  t  conduct." 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  on  the  8th  of  Jan- 
uary the  revocation  of  the  hostile  order  of  the 
6th  of  November  took  place,  and  on  the  next 
day  after  an  ai)ology  for  the  acknowledged  in- 
delicacy of  interfering  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
a  foreign  government.  Lord  Grenville  modestly 
undertakes  to  intermeddle  with  the  affairs  of 
the  United  States.  It  has  always  been  matter 
of  surprise  to  me,  that  the  American  minister 
should  have  listened  to  such  a  conununication, 
and  still  more  surprising,  that  it  should  have 
met  with  a  favorable  reception  in  the  United 
States.  But  the  fact  is,  that  on  the  19th  of 
April,  1794,  the  chief  justice  was  taken  from 
the  exercise  of  his  judicial  duties,  and  nomi- 
nated envoy  extraordinary  to  Great  Britain, 
during  the  pendency  of  two  of  the  before-men- 
tioned propositions  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. The  House  of  RopresentAtives  i)ro- 
ceeded  to  pass  the  bill  for  the  suspension 
of  commercial  int^jrcourse  on  the  25th  of 
April,  by  an  uncommonly  large  majority,  and 
on  the  27th  of  April  the  bill  was  negatived 
by  the  Senate  upon  the  casting  vote  of  the 
\  ice  President.  Tlie  effect  of  this  vote  was  a 
discontinuance  of  the  embargo,  and  an  aban- 
donment of  all  the  other  measures  proposed  for 
selt-protection.  In  these  acts  will  be  seen,  the 
commencement  of  what  gentlemen  call  the  hos- 
tility of  departments;  but  what  I  shall  term 
the  due  exercise  of  the  checks,  provided  by  the 
constitution.  And  if  it  is  to  be  traced  to  this 
source,  the  House  of  Representatives  will  evi- 
dently appear  not  to  be  the  aggressor.  The 
House,  viewing  their  measures  defeated  by 
the  constitutional  check,  acquiesced  in  the  de- 
cision without  a  murmur.  Now  we  are  told, 
if  the  House  should  exercise  its  constitutional 
check,  a  dissolution  of  the  government  would 
necessarily  ensue.  This  conclusion  seems  to 
me  without  foundation,  and  ought  not  to  be 
brought  into  calculation,  in  estimating  the 
present  question.  The  treaty  itself  was  con- 
cluded on  the  28th  of  October,  1794.  It  was 
communicated  to  this  House,  the  1st  of  March. 
1796,  having  on  the  same  day  been  promulgated 
by  proclamation  declaring  it  to  be  obligatory. 

The  treaty  originated  from  an  intimation  of 
Lord  Grenville,  which  has  always  excited  my 
apprehension ;  it  was  commenced  against  the 
known  sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  every  step  of  its  progression  seems  to  have 
been  marked  with  peculiar  coercion. 
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Wh**n  a  British  minister  undertakes  to  de- 
clare, tliat  the  motive  for  the  revocation  of  a 
hostile  order  was,  to  take  away  every  pretext 
from  evil-disposed  persons  among  us,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  intelligence  he  had  received, 
were  endeavoring  to  irritate  our  own  people 
ngainst  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  to  oppose  tlie 
measures  of  our  own  government,  &c.,  and  to 
assign  the  same  reason  for  refraining  from  giv- 
ing that  opposition  to  some  exceptionahle  meas- 
ures of  our  government,  which  he  otherwise 
might  have  done ;  and  when  the  United  States 
so  far  listen  to  this  language,  as  immediately 
to  enter  into  negotiation  upon  the  subject,  my 
apprehensions  of  British  interference,  of  British 
intlnence,  are  strongly  excited,  jjarticularly 
when  the  British  minister  seems  to  make  a 
common  cause  between  the  two  governments 
Against  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  evil-disposed 
persons.  I  will  here  incidentally  remark,  that 
as  far  as  these  "  evil-disposed  j>ersons  "  have 
produced  the  revocation  of  the  hostile  order  of 
November,  and  a  relaxation  of  British  hostility 
in  other  respects  thoy  are  certainly  entitled  to 
applause  from  the  United  States,  whatever 
epitheti*  may  have  been  bestowed  upon  them 
by  a  British  minister. 

The  contents  of  the  treaty  liave  very  much  con- 
firmed my  original  a])prehensions.  Gentlemen 
liave  otten  sai<l.  show  us  the  danger  of  British 
interference,  of  British  influence.  To  my  mind, 
the  treatv  itself  contains  the  evidence.  The 
treaty  itsi'lf  corresponds  with  what  I  consider 
as  the  object  of  the  British  minister  in  giving 
the  invitation  to  it.  1  And  it  in  the  folio  whig 
particular  instances. 

Before  the  treaty,  the  right  of  laying  a  special 
as  well  as  a  general  embargo  existed  in  the 
United  States:  the  right  of  laying  a  s])ecial 
embargo  upon  British  vessels  is  surrendered. 
Before  the  treaty,  the  right  of  sequestration  ex- 
isted, and  the  exercise  of  it  was  projiosed.  This 
right,  so  far  as  it  respects  Great  Britain,  is  for- 
ever surrendered,  l^efore  the  treaty,  the  right 
of  discriminating  against  British  goods,  in  favor 
of  those  of  other  nations,  existed,  and  the  exer- 
cise of  it  was  proposed.  This  right  is  siurender-' 
ed.  Before  the  treaty,  the  right  of  suspending 
commercial  intercourse  with  Great  Britain  ex- 
isted, and  was  proposed  U>  bo  exercised ;  the 
exercise  of  that  right  is  stipulated  against  for  a 
limited  time,  &c.  All  these  are  restrictions  of 
the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  national  sovereign- 
ty, and  seem  to  me  complete  evidence  of  Jiritish 
interference. 

These  circumstances  furnish  two  reflections. 
The  one  is,  that  tlie  liritish  cabinet  deem  the 
measures  ])roposed,  t^  be  more  efficacious,  than 
they  have  generally  been  represented  to  be  in 
the  United  States ;  and  hence,  the  extreme 
caution  to  stipulate  against  the  future  exercise 
of  them.  The  otlier  is,  that  party  sensations 
nuist  have  had  great  influence  upon  the  extraor- 
dinary envoy  of  the  United  States,  to  induce  his 
consent  to  these  great  abridgments  of  the  rights 
of  national  sovereignty.     The  treaty  not  only 


contains  abridgments  of  the  national  rights,  bnt 
changes  the  municipal  regulations  of  the  United 
States :  and  how  have  these  tilings  been  eflect- 
ed  ? — By  the  substitution  of  a  foreign  power  in 
the  place  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  If 
the  treaty -making  power  be  thus  extensive, 
and  if  it  be  so  absolutely  obligatory,  as  to  de- 
prive the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  righ 
of  judging  as  to  the  expediency  of  making  the 
provisions  for  its  complete  effectuation,  of  what 
use  is  the  House  of  Representatives  as  a  distinct 
branch  of  the  government?  TTill  it  not  be* 
mere  formal,  and  not  an  efficient  branch  of  the 
government  ?  An  entire  new  system  of  jurie- 
prudence  may  thus  be  introduced  by  treaty, 
and  become  obligatory  upon  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives— ol)ligatory  upon  the  nation. 

AVhenever  the  question,  which  necesearilr 
results  from  the  unlimited  scope  given  to  the 
treaty -making  power,  shall  be  presented  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  to  wit: — Shall  the 
House  of  Representatives  become  a  formal,  or 
remain  an  elticient,  branch  of  the  government: 
they  will  pause,  before  they  will  decide  upon 
its  annihilation.  Their  love  of  libertv,  their 
love  of  their  own  interests  will  check,  for  a 
moment,  personal  atfections,  or  antipathies: 
party  sensations,  state  jealousies  will  be  dis- 
armed, and  the  people  will  be  found  right  in 
their  decision. 

Even  in  the  midst  of  the  clamor  of  war  and 
disunion,  which  has  been  momentarily  excited 
for  a  particular  object,  the  people  cannot  be 
led  to  such  fatal  extremities,  as  the  doctrine 
contended  for  would  necessarily  ])rodnce.  Much 
less  will  this  be  the  case  after  they  shall  have 
been  relieved  from  these  causeless  apprehensions. 

lt\  therefore,  the  House  should  exercise  a 
constitutional  right  of  judging  of  the  propriety 
of  the  object  of  expenditure,  and  a  refusal 
should  be  the  result  of  their  judgment,  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  will  produce  that  fatal  hostility 
of  departments  which  would  eventuate  in  a  total 
dissolution  of  the  government;  but  will  bean 
exercise  of  one  of  the  salutary  checks,  provided 
in  the  constitution,  which,  in  my  opinion,  con- 
stitute its  merit,  and  not  its  reproach. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider,  whether  a 
war  with  Great  Britain  will  be  the  probable 
consequence  of  a  refusal  to  make  the  necessary 
provision  for  carrying  the  ]iritish  treaty  into 
ettect.    To  my  mind,  there  does  not  api)ear  to 
be  the  least  ground  for  the  clamor,  which  ha* 
been  excited  from  this  suggestion.    I  believe 
that  Great  Britain  will  make  war  ui>on  the 
United  States  whenever  she  deems  it  her  in- 
terest to  do  so :  and  that  the  treaty  would  im- 
pose no  restraint  upon  her,  if  she  thought  her 
interest  would  justify  the  conduct.    I  also  be- 
lieve, that  if  there  should  bo  no  treaty  with 
Great  Britain,  she  would  not  go  to  war  with 
the  United  States,  unless  her  interest  should 
dictate  the  measure.    In  short,  I  believe,  that 
(treat  Britain,  like  all  other  nations,  will  make 
her  interest  the  criterion  of  her  conduct  in 
every  question  of  peace  or  war. 
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If  this  opinion  be  well  formeil,  the  proba- 
bifity  of  war  may  be  tested  by  this  question, 
[s  it  the  interest  of  Great  Britain  to  make  war 
upon  the  United  States  in  the  relative  situation 
of  the  two  countries  ?  Great  Britain  is  now 
engaged  in  a  war  in  which  the  gorernment 
haizards  every  thing.  She  is  at  this  moment 
engaged  in  an  important  enterprise  against  the 
French  West  Indies.  She  is  under  the  neces- 
sity of  resorting  to  the  United  States  for  sundry 
supplies  for  facilitating  tlie  enterprise.  The 
United  States  are  the  b^  commercial  customer 
she  has  in  the  world.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, what  would  be  her  inducement  for 
war  ?  What  would  be  her  inducements  to  avoid 
it?  These  questions  furnish  their  own  answers. 
The  argument  of  war  is  an  argnment  of  de- 
pendence. It  is  also  an  ara^ment  which  will 
last  for  ever.  If  the  fear  of  war  is  now  to  in- 
fluence our  conduct  against  our  judgments, 
will  not  the  same  argument  apply  with  double 
force  two  years  after  the  expiration  of  tlie 
present  war,  to  induce  a  continuance  of  the 
treaty  upon  its  present  injurious  conditions? 

As  the  argument  of  war  is  the  chief  instru- 
ment by  which  the  treaty  is  pressed  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  I  beg  the  indulg- 
ence of  the  committee  in  taking  a  retrospective 
view  of  this  subject,  and  in  examining  it  with 
some  minuteness.  Whatever  may  have  been 
my  opinion  at  the  time  of  receiving  the  infor- 
mation of  the  hostile  order  of  the  6th  of  No- 
vember, I  am  now  of  opinion,  that  at  that  time, 
Great  Britain  did  meditate  war  against  the 
United  States,  although  I  believe  there  is  no 
danger  of  it  at  present. 

1  believe,  too,  that  the  neutrality  proclaimed 
by  the  United  States  does  not,  in  the  smallest 
degree,  influence  the  conduct  or  disposition  of 
Great  Britain  towards  the  United  States  in  re- 
gard to  war  or  peace,  but  that  the  true  expla- 
Bation  of  her  disposition  will  be  found  in  the 
course  of  events  in  Europe.  On  the  1st  of 
February,  1793,  France  declared  tfrar  against 
the  King  of  England,  and  the  stadtholder  of 
Holland,  and  on  the  7th  of  the  same  month 
against  Spain.  France  waa  then  at  war  with 
the  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  the  King  of 
Prussia,  &c.  A  combination  of  most  of  the 
despots  of  Europe  had  previously  been  fonned, 
(it  is  generally  believed  on  the  21st  July,  1791, 
at  Pilnitz,)  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  the 
revolutionary  spirit  which  had  appeared  in 
France.  The  accession  of  Great  Britain,  Spain, 
Holland,  Portugal  and  some  of  the  Italian 
States  to  the  combination  already  formed,  made 
it  the  most  formidable  which  has  ever  appeared 
in  the  history  of  modem  times.  The  most  des- 
perate and  bloody  war  of  course  ensued,  and 
immediately  succeeded  the  declaration  of  war 
against  Great  Britain ;  a  series  of  successes  took 
place,  which  threatened  the  absolute  subjuga- 
tion of  France. 

On  the  1st  of  March,  the  French  sustained  a 
considerable  loss  by  the  surprise  of  the  van- 
guard of  their  army,  on  the  river  Roer ;  on  the 


18th,  the  rebellion  of  La  Vendee  commenced ; 
on  the  18th,  Dnmourier  was  defeated ;  on  the 
20th,  he  abandoned  his  army;  on  the  8d  ol 
April,  his  army  retreated  into  France ;  on  tlie 
4th,  Dumourier  himself  was  outlawed ;  on  the 
13th,  France  made  a  declaration  against  all  in- 
terference with  foreign  governments;  on  the 
22d  of  April,  the  President  issued  the  procla- 
mation of  neutrality ;  on  the  8d  of  May,  the 
rebellion  of  Corsica  commenced ;  29th,  the  re- 
bellion of  the  department  of  Loire ;  30th,  the 
rebellion  of  the  city  of  Lyons ;  June  2d,  thirty- 
two  deputies  of  the  convention,  generally  called 
the  Brissotines,  were  arrested.  About  the  same 
time,  a  rebellion  commenced  in  the  departments 
of  Benches  du  Rhone,  Calvados  and  Eure , 
June  the  8th,  the  first  order  by  Great  Britain 
for  seizure  of  neutral  vessels  bound  to  France, 
with  provisions,  was  issued.  It  is  here  to  be 
remarked,  that  the  impartial  state  of  neutrality 
proclaimed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  22d  of  the  preceding  April,  was 
probably  known  to  the  British  cabinet';  but, 
whilst  flushed  with  these  successes  in  her 
crusade  against  liberty,  the  neutrality  of  the 
United  States  could  not  protect  them  from  the 
invasion  of  their  neutral  rights.  On  the  10th 
of  July,  Conde  surrendered  to  the  Combined 
Armies;  on  the  27th,  Mayonce,  &c.;  on  the 
28th,  Valenciennes;  at  the  end  of  July,  the 
Spaniards  were  in  possession  of  Bellegrade, 
Oollioure,  St.  Elme,  &c.,  and  of  the  whole  de- 
partment of  the  eastern  Pyrenees,  and  part  ot 
the  lower  Pyrenees.  The  Prussians  and  Aus- 
trians  were  possessed  of  the  lines  of  Weisem- 
burg.  Fort  Vauban,  &c.,  and  had  blockaded 
Landau.  The  Piedmontese  and  Hanoverians 
had  made  successful  inroads  into  other  parts  ot 
France;  the  royalists  of  La  Vendee  were  in 
possession  of  four  departments. 

The  royalists  of  the  fourth  were  in  possession 
of  Lyons,  Marseilles,  Toulon,  and  the  depart- 
ments of  Vaucluse  and  Rhone.  On  the  28th  of 
August,  all  Frenchmen  were  put  in  requisition ; 
on  the  28th,  Toulon  surrendered  to  Lord  Hood, 
by  the  royalists ;  on  the  9th  of  September,  the 
Duke  of  York  was  defeated;  on  the  11th, 
Lyons  was  subdued ;  on  the  30th  of  October, 
the  Brissotines  were  executed.  This  was  nearly 
the  state  of  the  war  upon  the  European  conti- 
nent, at  the  time  of  issuing  the  hostile  order  ot 
the  6th  of  November.  In  this  chronological 
statement  of  £iots,  may  be  found  the  hostile 
disposition  of  Great  Britain,  widened  by  that 
order  against  the  United  States.  France,  con- 
vulsed with  intestine  divisions,  which  extended 
to  the  very  heart  of  the  convention,  laboring 
under  the  most  formidable  external  pressure, 
was  supposed  to  be  an  easy  prey  to  this  terrible 
combination  of  despots :  the  combination  hav- 
ing in  view,  as  I  beUeve,  the  total  destruction 
of  liberty.  Great  Britain,  possessed  of  the 
most  triumphant  and  formidable  fleet,  and 
guiding  almost  implicitly  the  movements  of  this 
great  combination,  already  anticipated  the  de- 
struction of  liberty  in  France,  and  began  to 
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turn  her  attention  towards  the  same  object  in 
the  United  States.  Hence,  the  order  of  the  6th 
of  November ;  hence,  the  truce  between  Portn- 
gal  and  Algiers ;  hence,  the  talk  between  Lord 
Dorchester  and  the  Indians.  These  were  all 
acts  of  hcvjtility,  and  evidently  produced  by  the 
state  of  things  before  described.  But  what 
events  followed  these  acts  of  hostility  ? 

A  complete  reverse  of  fortune  immediately 
succeeded.  The  Duke  of  York  had  been  already 
defeated.  On  the  17th  of  December,  Toulon 
was  retaken  by  the  French ;  on  the  22d,  the 
Austrian  fortified  camp  near  Werth,  was  at- 
tacked and  carried ;  on  the  24th  and  25th,  the 
army  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick  was  defeated  at  Kellsburg,  and  the 
Austrian  army  at  Goisberg ;  on  the  26th,  the 
lines  of  Weisemburg  were  forced,  and  the  Aus- 
trian army  defeated.  On  the  8th  of  Jarmary, 
the  hostile  order  for  seizing  neutral  vessels  was 
revoked,  and  on  the  9th,  Lord  Grenville  in- 
formed the  American  minister  that  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  order  was  to  take  away  all  pretext 
from  evil  disposed  ]>ersons  amongst  us,  for  in- 
dulging their  re!<entment  against  Great  Brit^iin. 
But,  however  strongly  tl»ia  motive  may  have 
operated  on  the  British  cabinet,  it  certainly  was 
very  strongly  enforced  by  the  state  of  things 
upon  the  KurojHJjm  continent,  which  was  not 
only  changed,  but  completely  reversed  between 
the  6th  of  November,  1793,  and  the  8th  of 
January,  1794.  It  is  remarkable,  that  notwith- 
Btimding  the  several  changes  in  the  conduct  of 
Great  Britain  towards  the  United  States,  they 
have  been  uniform  in  their  impartial  neutrality 
towards  Great  Britain ;  of  course,  the  uniform 
disposition  of  the  United  States  towards  Great 
Britain  could  not  have  prixluced  the  fluctuating 
disposition  of  Great  Britain  towards  the  United 
Stiites.  Great  Britain,  in  all  probability,  sup- 
posed, that,  in  the  intoxication  of  the  combined 
powers,  from  their  early  successes,  her  influence 
might  unite  them  in  a  war  against  the  United 
States,  and  perhaps,  in  the  height  of  her  pro- 
gumption,  she  might  even  have  indulged  the  im- 
pious hope  of  regaining  her  dominion  over 
them:  but  this  sudden  reverse  of  fortune 
checked  her  ambitious  enterprise.  Probably 
anticipating  a  speedy  dissolution  of  the  combi- 
nation, and  having  abandoned  all  prospects  of 
engaging  them  in  her  iniquitous  project,  and 
being  unwilling  to  add  a  new  and  formidable 
enemy  to  the  one  she  already  had  encountered, 
and  even  fearing  the  effects  of  her  previous 
fiostilities,  a  sudden  revolution  is  produced  in 
her  conduct  towards  the  United  States:  it  is 
then  she  is  desirous  of  taking  away  all  pretext 
from  **  evil  disposed  persons,"  to  indulge  their 
resentment  against  her :  it  is  then  the  order  of 
revocation  is  seen.  If,  then,  Great  Britain  was 
unwilling  to  encounter  a  new  enemy,  in  her 
then  situation,  will  any  change  of  circumstances 
lustify,  at  this  time,  the  supposition  of  a  change 
of  disposition  in  Great  Britain,  respecting  war 
with  the  United  States?  I  believe  not.  Peace 
seems  to  be  more  important  to  Great  Britain 


at  this  moment,  than  at  any  time  previomlT, 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  war.  The 
nation  is  desirous  of  peace,  and  distressed  fa 
provisions.  The  combination  which  indulge^ 
her  presumptuous  hopes,  crumbled  into  dost 

Prussia  is  at  peace  with  France,  and  slmoA 
at  war  with  Great  Britain.  Spain  is  at  peace 
with  France,  and  hardly  at  peace  with  Great 
Britain.  Holland  is  at  peace  and  in  alliance 
with  France,  and  at  war  witli  Great  Britain. 
Austria  herself  is  almost  exhausted,  and  de8i^ 
ous  of  |>eace ;  and  the  continuation  of  French 
exertions  and  successes  has  excited  the  admira- 
tion and  astonishment  of  the  world.  Are 
these  the  circumstances  which  would  jostify 
apprehensions  of  war  from  Great  Britain  ?  And 
are  the  United  States  to  tremble  at  the  sonnd 
of  war  from  a  nation  thus  circumstanced  \  I 
trust  not.  And  for  what  cause  is  this  war  to 
bo  produced?  Because  the  House  of  Kepre- 
sentatives  may  deem  it  inexpedient  to  become 
the  instrument  of  giving  efficacy  to  a  bad 
bargain. 

I  verily  believe,  that  the  alarm  of  war  is  not 
serious.  I  verily  believe  it  is  resorted  to  as  an 
artificial  instrument  to  effect  a  favorite  object 
For  my  part,  I  believe  the  hazard  so  small,  as 
not  to  constitute  an  item  ia  estimating  the 
present  question. 

I  believe  that  Great  Britain  ^nsiders  the 
United  States  as  a  more  important  commercial 
connexion,  particularly,  as  it  respects  her  views 
in  the  West  Indies,  than  some  gentlemen  seem 
to  admit ;  and  I  believe  also,  tliat  she  views  the 
United  States  more  formidable  as  an  enemy.  I 
infer  these  opinions  from  the  avidity  with 
which  this  treaty  seems  to  have  been  received 
in  that  country,  and  particularly  from  an  ex- 
pression in  the  speech  of  the  king  at  tlie  late 
meeting  of  parliament.  Two  reflections  were 
strongly  impressed  upon  my  mind  from  that 
speech.  The  one,  tliat  the  treaty  is  deemed  a 
very  advantageous  one  to  Great  Britain,  the 
other,  that  Great  Britjiin  has  no  appetite  for 
war  against  the  United  States,  in  her  present 
situation. 

Hence,  I  cannot  believe  that  there  is  the  least 
possible  foundation  for  the  suggestion  of  the 
fatal  hostility  of  departments  of  government, 
or  of  war  with  Great  Britain,  as  amongst  th« 
consequences  resulting  from  a  refusal  to  make 
the  necessary  provisions  for  giving  eflScacy  to 
tlio  treaty. 

As  the  present  treaty  is  incomplete,  and  as 
further  negotiations  are  stipulated  in  the  treaty 
itself,  and  in  the  event  of  a  decision  eitlier  way, 
are  expected ;  I  think  the  most  important  con« 
sequences  of  the  vote  will  be  these.  If  the 
House  should  refuse  to  make  tlie  provisions  for 
carrying  the  treaty  into  eflTect,  the  new  negotia* 
tions  will  commence  without  the  conoessiuna 
contained  in  the  present  treaty.  If  the  pro- 
visions are  made,  the  further  negotiations  will 
proceed  under  the  weight  of  the  concessions 
already  made,  and  very  little  melioration  of 
the  present  conditions  can  be  expected,  as  the 
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United  States  will  have  yerj  little  left  to  indace 
the  melioratioD.  And  if  no  final  adjostment  of 
differenoes  ensnes,  the  United  States  will  at 
least  continue  to  posses  all  the  rights  attached 
to  national  sovereignty. 

Mnch  has  heen  said,  and  mnch  unnecessarily 
said,  about  intemperance  and  heats.  I  will  ap- 
peal to  the  recollectiori  of  the  committee,  whether 
there  ever  was  a  more  hartnonious  session  than 
the  present,  until  this  treaty  was  introduced 
into  the  House ;  and,  then,  whether  its  oppo- 
Bents  have  not  discovered  at  least  as  much 
coolness  and  deliberation  as  its  advocates. 

The  treaty  itself  is  the  torch  of  discord, 
which  has  been  unfortunately  thrown  into  the 
United  States,  and  it  is  extraordinary  to  ob- 
•erve,  that  those  who  have  been  most  instru- 
mental in  introducing  it,  impute  intemperance  to 
others  for  a  firm  and  decisive  opposition  to  it. 
It  is  too  much  to  suppose  that  the  absolute 
sacrifice  of  opinion  is  an  obligation  due  to  tlie 
embarrassments,  into  which  this  treaty  has 
thrown  the  United  States. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  conscientiously  believe 


the  treaty  to  be  a  bad  one.    I  believe  it  con- 
tains the  completest  evidence  of  British  inter- 
ferenoe  in  onr  internal  afEairs,  and  has  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  further  extension  of  British 
influence.     It  has  restricted  the  exercise  of 
some  of  the  important  rights  of  national  sove< 
reignty.    It  has  voluntarily  hazarded  the  neu- 
trality of   the  United  States  in  the  present 
I  European  war,  and  destroyed  all  pretensions  tc 
its  character  of  impartiality.    It  has  not  af- 
forded protection  to  our  neutral  rights,  which  is 
amongst  its  great  objects ;  and,  in  the  a^ust- 
inent  of  the  differences  resulting  from  the  in- 
execution  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  it  is  unequal 
and  unjust.    All  these  important  circumstances 
considered,  and  when  it  is  also  considered,  that 
the  British  persevere  in  impressing  our  seamen 
and   seizing  our  vessels  in  violation  of   the 
clearest  rights  of  neutral  nations,  even  since 
the  signing  of  the  treaty,  I  cannot  consent  to 
be  the  instrument  of  giving  it  etficacy.    I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  one  of  those  extraordinary  cases 
which  justily  strong   and    extraordinary  re- 
sistance. 


•♦• 
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The  subjoined  speech,  on  the  Judiciary  Bill  ♦ 
was  delivered  by  Mr.  Giles,  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
eighteenth  of  February,  1802 : — 

Mr.  Cliairman,  I  feel  some  degree  of  appre- 
hension, that  in  the  course  I  deem  it  necessary 
to  take  in  the  discu^^sion  of  this  question,  some 
observations  may  fall  from  me  which  may  not 
be  in  strict  harmony  with  the  feelings  of  some 
centlemen  of  the  committee.    I  shall  regret, 
however,  if  a  compliance   with   a  sense   of 
duty  shall  produce  this  effect.     I  wish,  there- 
fore, to  apprise  gentlemen,  that  I  intend  to 
direct  my  observations,  as  much  as  possible,  to 
the  effects  and  tendencies  of  measures;  and 
that  when  I  am  constrained  to  speak  of  the 
views  of  gentlemen,  it  will  be  with  respect  to 
what  I  conceive  to  be  their  opinions  in  relation 
to  the  general  interests,  and  not  to  private  gra- 
tifications.    It  is  natural  that  men  should  differ 
in  the  choice  of  means  to  produce  a  given  end, 
and  more  natural  that  they  should  differ  in 
the  choice  of  political  means  than  any  other ; 
because  the  subject  presents  more  complicated 
and  variable  objects,  out  of  which  to  make  a 
choice.    Accordmgly,  a  great  portion  of  the 
human  mind  has  been  at  all  times  directed  to- 
wards monarchy,  as    the  best  form  of  gov- 
3mment  to  enforce  obedience  and  ensure  the 

•  Bee  the  speech  of  Mr.  Bayard,  and  note  at  page  55  ante ; 
•ee  also  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Tracy  and  Mr.  Morris  in  the 
Arst  Toluine  of  this  work. 


general  happiness ;  whereas,  another  portion  of 
the  human  mind  has  given  a  preference  to  the 
republican  form,  as  best  calculated  to  produce 
the  same  end :  and  there  is  no  reason  for  apply- 
ing improper  motives  to  individuals  who  give 
a  preference  to  either  of  the  principles,  provided 
in  doing  so  they  follow  the  honest  dictates  of 
their  own  judgments.    It  must  be  obvious  to 
the  most  common  observer,  that  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  perhaps  before  it,  a  difference  of 
opinion  existed  among  the  citizens,  having  more 
or  less  reference  to  these  two  extreme  funda- 
mental points,  and  that  it  manifested  itself  in 
the  modification  or  administration  of  the  gov- 
ernment as  soon  as  it  was  put  in  operation. 
On  one  side  it  was  contended,  that  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  constitution,  a  due  apportion- 
ment of  authority  had  not  been  made  among 
the  several  departments ;  that  the  legislature  was 
too  powerful   for  the  executive  department; 
and  to  create  and  preserve  a  proper  equipoise, 
it  was  necessary  to  infbse  into  the  executive 
department,  by  legislation,  all  artificial  powers 
compatible  with  the  constitution,  upon  which 
the  most  diffusive  construction  was  given  ;  or, 
in  other  words,  to  place  in  executive  hands  all 
the  patronage  it  was  possible  to  create,  for  the 
purj)08e  of  protecting  the  President  against  the 
full  force  of  his  constitutional  responsibility  to 
the  people.  On  the  other  side,  it  was  contended, 
that  the  doctrine  of  patronage  was  repugnant 
to  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  the  people ;  that 
it  was  unnecessary,  expensive  and  oppressive, 
at  d  that  the  highest  energy  the  government 
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ronld  possess,  would  flow  from  the  confidence 
of  the  mass  of  the  people,  foanded  upon  their 
own  sense  of  their  common  interests.  Hence, 
wliat  is  calle<l  party  in  the  United  States,  grew 
up  from  a  division  of  opinion  respecting  these 
two  great  characteristic  principles — ^patronage, 
or  the  creation  of  partial  interest  for  the  pro- 
tection and  support  of  government,  on  the  one 
side ;  on  the  other  side,  to  effect  the  ^<lme  end, 
a  fair  responsibility  of  all  representatives  to  the 
people ;  an  adherence  to  the  general  interests, 
and  a  reliance  on  the  confidence  of  the  people 
at  large,  resnlting  from  a  sense  of  their  common 
interests.  A  variety  of  circumstances  existed 
in  the  United  States,  at  the  commencemeut  of 
the  government,  and  a  great  number  of  favor- 
able incidents  continued  afterwards  to  arise, 
which  gave  the  patronage  system  the  prepon- 
derancy,  during  the  first  three  presidential 
terms  of  election ;  notwithstanding  it  was  evi- 
dent, that  the  system  was  adopted  and  pursued 
in  direct  hostility  to  the  feelings  and  opinions 
of  a  great  portion  of  the  American  people. 
The  government  was  ushered  into  operation 
under  a  viust  excitement  of  federal  fervor,  flow- 
ing tVimi  its  recent  triumph  on  the  question  of 
adopting  the  constitution.  At  that  time,  a  con- 
siderable debt  was  afloat  in  the  United  States, 
which  had  grown  out  of  the  revolutionary  war. 
This  debt  was  of  two  kinds:  the  debt  proper 
of  the  United  States,  or  engagements  made  by 
the  United  States,  in  their  federal  capacity ;  the 
other,  the  state  debts,  or  engagements  entered 
into  by  the  respective  States  for  the  support  of 
the  common  cause. 

The  favorers  of  the  patronage  system  readily 
-availed  themselves  of  these  materials  for  erect- 
ing a  moneyed  interest ;  gave  to  it  a  stability,  or 
qualified  per[>etuity,  and  calculated  upon  its  cer- 
tain support  in  all  their  measures  of  irresi)onsi- 
bility. 

This  was  done  not  only  by  funding  the  debt 
proper  of  the  United  States,  but  by  assuming 
the  payment  of  Uie  State  debts  and  funding  them 
also ;  and  it  is  believed  extending  the  assump- 
tion beyond  the  actual  engagements  of  the  States. 
Hence  the  federal  axiom,  that  the  public  debt  Is 
a  imblic  blessing.    Shortly  after  tiiis  event  an 
Indian  war  sprang  um  I  will  not  say  by  what 
means ;  in  consequence  of  which  an  array  was 
added  to  tlie  list  of  [latronage.    The  Algerines 
commenced  a  predatory  war  njjon  the  com- 
merce of  tlie  United  States,  and  thence  a  navy 
formed  a  new  item  of  patronage.    Taxes  be- 
came necessary  to  meet  the  expenses  of  this 
system,  and  an  arrangement  of  intenial  taxes, 
an  excise,  &c.,  &c.,  still  Bwelle<l  the  list  of  pat- 
ronage.   But  the  circumstance  which  most  fa- 
vored this  system  was  the  breaking  out  of  a 
tremendous  and  unprecedented  war  in  those 
countries  of  Europe  with  which  the  United 
States  had  the  most  intimate  relations.  The  feel- 
ings and  sympatliiesof  the  people  of  the  United 
States  were  so  strongly  attracted  by  the  tremen- 
dous scenes  existing  there,  that  they  considered 
their  own  internal  concerns  in  a  secondary  point 


of  view.  After  a  variable  conduct  had  been 
pursued  by  the  United  States  in  relation  to 
these  events,  the  depredations  committed  npon 
commerce,  and  the  excitements  produced  there- 
by, enabled  the  administration  to  indulge  them- 
selves in  a  more  decisive  course,  and  they  at 
once  pushed  forward  the  people  to  the  X.  Y.  Z. 
of  their  i)olitical  alphAbet  before  they  had  wel 
learned  and  understood  the  A.  B.  C.  of  the 
principles  of  the  administration. 

Armies  and  navies  were  raised,  and  a  Tariety 
of  other  schemes  of  expense  were  adopted, 
which  placed  the  administration  in  the  embar- 
rassing jiredicjancnt,  either  to  violate  their  faith 
with  their  public  creditors,  or  to  resort  to  new 
taxes.      The  latter  alternative  was  preferred, 
accompanied  with  other  strong  coercive  mea- 
sures to  enforce  obedience.      A  land  tax  was 
laid  for  two  millions  of  dollars.     This  measure 
awakened  the  people  to  a  sense  of  their  situa- 
tion, and  shook  to  the  foundation  all  tliose  fed- 
eral rampart«^  which  had  been  planned  with  so 
much  ingenuity,  and  erected  around  the  execu- 
tive with  so  much  expense  and  labor.     Another 
circumstance  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  advo- 
cates of  executive  patronage,  was,  that  during 
the  two  first  presidential  terms  the  chief  execu- 
tive magistrate  possessed  a  greater  degree  of 
popularity  and  the  confidence  of  the  people  than 
ever  wjis,  or  perhaps  ever  will  be  again  attach- 
ed to  the  person  occupying  that  dignified  station. 
The  general  disquietude  which  manifested  itself 
in  consequence  of  these  enterprising  measures, 
in  the  year  1800,  induced  the  federal  party  to 
ajiprehend  that  they  had  pushed  their  princi- 
ples too  far,  and  they  began  toentertJiin  doubts 
of  the  result  of  the  presidential  eleciion  which 
was  approaching.     In  this  state  of  things  it  was 
natural  for  them  to  look  out  for  s<ime  depart- 
ment of  the  government  in  which  tlioy  could 
entrench  themselves  in  the  event  of  an  unsuc- 
cessful issue  in  the  election,  and  continue  to 
sui)port  tliose  favorite  principles  of  irresiH>nsi- 
bility  which  they  could  never  consent  to  aban- 
don. 

The  judiciary  department  of  course  presented 
itself  as  best  fitted  for  their  object,  not  only  be- 
cause it  was  already  filled  with  men  who  had 
manifested  the  most  indecorous  zeal  in  fiavor  ol 
their  ])rinciples,  but  because  tliey  held  their 
oflices  by  indefinite  tenures,  were  not  sulyect 
to  periodical  api)inntments,  and  of  course  were 
further  removed  from  any  responsibility  to  the 
people  than  either  of  the  other  departments. 
Accordingly,  on  the  11th  of  March,  1800,  a  biU 
for  the  more  convenient  organization  of  tlie 
courts  of  the  United  States,  was  })resented  to 
the  House  of  Representatives.     This  bill  ap 
pears  to  have  had  for  its  objects,  firsts  the  grad- 
ual demolition  of  the  State  courts,  by  increasing 
the  number,  and  extending  the  juris<liction  of 
the  federal  courts.    Second,  to  afford  addition- 
al protection  to  the  principles  of  the  then  ex- 
isting administration  by  creating  a  new  corps 
of  judges  of  concurring  political  opinions.   Thi« 
bill,  however,  was  not  passed  into  a  law  during 
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that  session  of  Congress,  perhaps  from  an  ap- 
prehension that  it  would  tend  to  increase  the 
iisquietndes  which  other  measures  had  hefore 
excited,  and  therefore  operate  unfavorahly  to 
the  approaching  presidential  election.  At  the 
aezt  session,  after  the  result  of  the  late  election 
iras  ascertained,  the  hill,  after  having  under- 
[Tone  some  considerable  alterations,  was  passed 
into  Uie  law  now  under  discussion.  This  law 
it  is  now  said,  is  inviolable  and  irrepealable. 
It  is  said  the  independence  of  the  judges  will 
be  thereby  immolated.  Yes,  sir,  this  law  is 
Qow  considered  as  tlie  sanctuary  of  the  princi- 
ples of  tlie  last  administration,  and  the  tenures 
of  the  judges  as  the  horns  of  inviolability  within 
that  sanctuary.  We  are  now  called  upon  to 
rully  arf>und  tlie  constitution  as  the  ark  of  our 
|)olitical  safety.  Gentlemen  discarding  all  gen- 
eralizing ex  previous  and  the  spirit  of  the  in- 
strument, tie  down  all  construction  to  the  strict 
letter  of  the  constitution.  It  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  meet  gentlemen  on  this  ground ;  and 
the  more  so  because  I  have  long  been  in  the 
liabit  of  hearing  very  ditferent  language  from 
the  same  gentlemen.  I  have  long  been  in  the 
habit  of  hearing  the  same  gentlemen  speak  of 
the  expressions  of  "  the  common  defence  and 
Keneral  welfare,*'  as  the  only  valuable  part  of 
the  constitution ;  that  they  are  suthcient  to  ob- 
literate all  the  spccitications  and  the  limitations 
of  power.  That  the  constitution  is  a  mere  nose 
of  wax,  yielding  to  every  impression  it  receives. 
That  every  '*  opening  wedge''  wliich  is  driven 
into  it  is  highly  beneficial  in  severing  asunder 
the  limitations  and  restrictions  of  jwwer.  That 
the  republicanism  it  secures  means  any  thing 
or  nothing.  It  gives  me,  therefore,  great  pleas- 
are  at  this  time  to  obey  the  injunctions  of  gen- 
tlemen in  rallying  around  the  constitution  as  the 
ark  of  our  political  safety,  and  of  interpreting 
it  by  the  jjlmn  and  obvious  meaning  and  letter 
of  the  s|>eci tied  powers.  But,  as  if  it  is  always 
the  unfortunate  destiny  of  tliese  gentlemen  to 
Ite  upon  extremes,  they  have  now  got  round  to 
the  opposite  extreme  point  of  the  political  com- 
pass, and  even  beyond  it.  For  they  not  only 
tie  down  all  construction  to  the  lett<Jr  of  the 
instrument^  but  they  tell  us  that  they  see,  and 
call  upon  us  also  to  see  written  therein  in  large 
capital  characters,  "  the  indefinite  independence 
of  judges;"  which,  to  the  extent  they  carry 
the  meaning  of  the  term,  is  neither  to  be  found 
in  the  letter  or  spurit  of  that  instrument,  or  in 
any  other  political  establishment,  I  believe  un- 
der the  sun.  I  rejoice  that  this  subject  is  now 
to  be  discussed,  and  I  think  the  crisis  peculiarly 
auspiciims  for  the  discussion.  The  European 
world  with  which  the  United  States  have  the 
mi>st  relations  is  now  tranauillized.  The  tre- 
mendous scenes  of  blood  and  revolution  which 
liave  agitated  that  portion  of  the  globe  have  at 
length  subsided  into  profound  peace ;  and  have 
left  mankind  in  silent  amazement  to  retrospect 
:he  wonderful  events  which  are  passed ;  and  I 
:iope,  with  calm  deliberation,  to  improve  the 
.essons  they  have  famished  for  the  benefit  of 


mankind  in  time  to  come.  The  interests  and 
sympathies  which  the  people  of  the  United 
States  felt  in  these  events  no  longer  turn  their 
attention  from  their  own  internal  concerns; 
arguments  of  the  highest  consideration  for  the 
safety  of  the  constitution,  and  the  liberty  of  the 
citizens,  no  longer  receive  the  short  reply,  French 
partisans!  Jacobins  I  Disorganizers !  And  al- 
though the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  sees, 
or  thinks  he  sees  the  destmctive  spirit  mount  in 
the  whirlwind  and  direct  the  storm,  let  him  be 
consoled  by  the  information,  ^Hhat  all  these  our 
actors  are  mere  spirits  and  are  dissolved  into 
thin  air."  Yes,  sir,  these  magical  delusions  are 
now  vanished,  and  have  left  the  American  peo- 
ple and  their  Congress,  in  their  real  persons 
and  original  American  characters,  engaged  in 
the  transaction  of  American  concerns. 

Upon  taking  a  view  of  our  internal  situation, 
although  party  rage  may  not  be  done  away,  it 
may  be  said,  its  highest  paroxysm  is  past.  And 
although  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  Mr. 
Morris,  yesterday  observed,  that  the  President 
had  conmienced  a  system  of  persecution,  sa 
ignorant  am  I  of  the  existence  of  such  a  system, 
that  I  cannot  conceive  to  what  the  gentleman 
alluded.  It  is  some  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  since 
a  member  of  this  House  and  sundry  printers 
throughout  the  United  States,  were  amerced 
and  imprisoned  to  appease  the  vengeance  of  an 
unconstitutional  sedition  act,  merely  for  pub- 
lishing their  own  sentiments,  which  happened 
to  be  unpalatable  to  the  then  existing  adminis- 
tration! It  is  some  time,  sir,  since  we  hav^ 
seen  judges,  who  ought  to  have  been  indepen- 
dent, converted  into  political  partisans,  and  like 
executive  missionaries,  pnmouncing  political 
harangues  throughout  the  United  States !  It  is 
some  time,  sir,  since  we  have  seen  the  zealous 
judge  stoop  from  the  bench  to  look  out  for 
more  victims  for  judicial  vengeance!  It  is 
some  time  since  we  have  seen  the  same  judicial 
impetuosity  drive  from  the  bar  the  most  re- 
spectable counsel,  who  humanely  proposed  to 
interpose  between  a  friendless  and  unprotected 
man  and  the  judicial  vengeance  to  which  he 
was  doomed!  It  is  some  time,  sir,  since  we 
have  seen  tlie  same  judicial  zeal  extending  the 
provisions  of  the  sedition  act,  by  discovering 
that  it  had  jurisdiction  of  the  *lex  non  scripta/ 
or  common  law!  It  is  some  time  since  we 
have  seen  the  chief  executive  magistrate  doom- 
ing to  humiliation,  Mn  dust  and  ashes,'  a  great 
portion  of  the  American  people!  Yes,  sir, 
these  terrific  scenes  are  past.  These  noisy  de- 
clamations, and  this  judicial  zeal,  are  hushed 
into  silence  by  the  audible  pronunciation  of  the 
public  will.  We  may  even  indulge  the  hope, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  our  pulpits  will  not  much 
longer  be  converted  into  political  forums ;  and 
that  the  meek  and  humble  teachers  of  the 
Christian  faith,  instead  of  stirring  up  all  the 
angry  and  destmctive  passions  of  the  human 
mind,  will  ere  long  once  more  condescend  to 
teach  those  precepts  of  humility,  forbearance 
and  toleration,  taught  them  by  their  divine 
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preceptor — those  precepts  so  essential  to  tlie 
discovery  of  truth,  hy  predisposing  the  mind 
to  deliberation  and  reflection. 

The  present  executive,  pursuing  the  general 
good,  and  supported  by  the  general  conlidence, 
stands  not  in  need  of  these  artificial  aids.  lie 
invites  inquiry,  lie  knows,  that  the  highest 
encomium  which  can  be  bestowed  upon  his 
administration,  would  flow  from  a  correct  un- 
derstanding of  his  motives  and  his  conduct. 
Instead  of  calling  in  the  aid  of  sedition  acts  to 
the  defamatory  scribblers,  who  appear  to  in- 
crease in  numbers,  and  in  impudence,  in  i)ro- 
portion  to  the  desperation  of  their  cause,  and 
tlieir  security  from  punishment,  he  has  said, 
"  let  them  stand  undisturbed,  as  monuments  of 
the  safety  with  which  error  of  opinion  may  be 
tolerated,  where  reason  is  left  free  to  combat 
it."  Under  these  auspicious  circumstances,  I 
proceed  to  the  discussion  of  the  important  ques- 
tion before  us  with  pleasure,  conscious  that  I  am 
subject  to  error,  and  knowing,  that  if  I  do  err, 
it  is  my  interest  to  be  corrected ;  confident  also, 
that  there  is  a  mass  of  intelligence  and  calm  re- 
flection at  this  time  in  the  i)eople  of  the  United 
States,  competent  to  detect  the  error,  and  ai)ply 
the  corrective.  Im]>ressed  with  these  senti- 
ments, I  ditfer  widely  in  opinion  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Henderson, 
who  said,  *'that  if  tlie  bill  upon  your  table 
should  pjiss  into  a  law,  he  would  not  heave  a 
sigh  or  drop  a  tear  upon  the  instantaneous  de- 
molition of  the  whole  constitution ;  the  sooner 
it  was  done  the  better."  Sir,  this  gentleman, 
and  his  associates  in  political  opinions,  have 
termed  themselves  ^Movers  of  order."  Is  this 
an  evidence  of  the  practice  we  are  to  expect 
from  those  gentlemen,  under  their  professions, 
so  long  and  so  loudly  made  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States?  Cannot  that  gentleman  find 
some  reason  to  regret  that  sentiment,  in  the 
confidence  due  to  the  intelligence  and  patriot- 
ism of  a  great  portion  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
who  diflfer  with  him  on  that  piont?  Or  do  the 
gentleman,  and  his  political  associates,  claim, 
with  presumptuous  vanity,  not  only  the  ai)pel- 
lation  of  the  exclusive  *' lovers  of  order,"  but 
also  the  monopoly  of  all  the  intelligence  and 
patriotism  of  tiie  nation  ?  I  have  too  much  re- 
spect for  gentlemen,  to  suppose  they  will  place 
tlieir  pretensions  on  this  gi'ound.  I  beg  pardon 
of  the  committee  for  this  digression :  I  ha\t) 
been  impelled  to  it  from  the  course  the  debate 
has  taken,  and  ])articularly  from  the  indecorous 
attacks  made  on  the  I^resident  of  the  United 
States. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  examine,  whether  the 
repeal  of  the  judiciary  law  of  the  last  session 
of  Congress,  would  in  any  respect  violate  that 
salutary  and  practicable  independence  of  the 
judges,  wliich  is  secured  to  them  by  the  consti- 
tution. The  term,  independence  of  judges,  or 
of  the  judiciary  department,  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  constitution.  It  is,  therefore,  a  mere  in- 
ference from  some  of  the  specified  powers ;  and 
I  believe  in  the  meaning  of  gentlemen,  and  to 


the  extent  they  carry  it,  the  term  is  not  to  U 
found  either  in  the  spirit,  general  character,  oi 
phraseology  of  any  article  or  section  of  the  con- 
stitution. I  mean  to  give  the  constitntion  the 
most  candid  iuteri)retation  in  my  power,  accord- 
ing to  the  plain  and  obvious  import  of  the  Eng- 
lish language.  I  shall  discard,  in  my  interpreta- 
tion, the  terms  *^ common  defence  and  general 
welfare,"  which  have  been  resorted  to  by  some 
gentlemen.  I  consider  these  words  Sia  contain- 
ing no  grant  of  power  whatever,  but  merely 
the  exi)ression  of  the  ends  or  objects  to  Le 
eftected  by  the  grants  of  specified  powers.  I 
therefore  protest  against  drawing  any  aid  what- 
ever from  them,  in  my  construction  of  the  in- 
strument. I  have  read  through  the  whole  con- 
stitution, to  enable  me  to  form  my  opinion  upon 
this  question,  for  fear  there  might  be,  in  some 
hidden  corner  of  it,  some  provision,  which 
might  demonstrate  the  unconstitutionality  of 
the  present  bill ;  and  if  so,  although  I  shonld 
lament  such  a  provision,  I  would  instantly  give 
up  the  bill.  liut  my  researches  have  termin- 
ated in  a  difi*erent  result.  I  find  from  the  gen- 
eral character  of  the  constitution,  that  the 
general  will  was  its  basis,  the  general  good  ita 
object,  and  the  fundamental  principle  for  effect- 
ing this  object  is  the  responsibility  of  all  public 
agents,  either  mediately  or  immediately  to  the 
people.  The  context  of  the  constitution  demon- 
strates the  two  first  points,  which  I  will  read. 

"  We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish 
justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide 
for  the  common  defence,  ])romote  the  general 
welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  Ul^rty  to 
ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and 
establish  this  constitution  for  the  United  States 
of  America." 

Here  we  find  the  constitution  founded  upon 
the  will  of  the  people ;  and  the  object  declared 
to  be  the  good  of  tlie  people.  Through  the 
whole  body  of  the  constitution  may  be  discern- 
ed the  rosi)onsibility  of  all  public  agents,  either 
mediately  or  immediately,  to  the  peoi)le.  TLis 
resi)onsibilit-y  results,  first,  from  the  uivision  of 
authority  into  different  departments;  second, 
from  a  specification  and  limitation  of  the  au- 
thorities of  all  and  each  of  the  deportment?; 
third,  from  periodical  appointments  of  the 
public  agents.  The  first  clause  declares  there 
shall  be  a  Congress,  to  whom  the  business  of 
legislation  is  confided.  This  Congress  is  to  con- 
sist of  a  House  of  Representatives  to  be  chosen 
by  the  people  immediately,  and  responsible  to 
them  at  the  end  of  every  two  years;  and  a 
Senate,  to  be  chosen  by  the  legislatures  of  the 
difl'erent  States,  who  are  chosen  by  the  people; 
one-third  of  the  senators  to  be  chosen  every 
two  years,  and  responsible  at  the  end  of  every 
six  years.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a 
President,  who  is  chosen  by  electors,  who  are 
chosen  for  the  express  purpose  by  the  people, 
and  responsible  at  tlie  end  of  every  four  years. 
The  President  may  be  considered  as  immedi- 
ately responsible  to  the  people,  although  chosen 
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through  the  medinm  of  electors :  because  it  is 
fonnd  in  practice  that  the  electors  are  constrain- 
ed to  avow  the  vote  they  intend  to  give  before 
thejr  are  chosen,  and  the  people  have  generally 
made  their  elections  with  a  view  to  that  object. 
Thns,  then,  are  formed   two  departments, 
their  powers  specified  and  defined,  the  times 
for  extending  their  powers  fixed,  and  indeed  a 
complete  organization  for  the  execution  of  their 
respective  powers  without  the  intervention  of 
any  Law  for  that  purpose.    A  third  department, 
to  wit,  the  judiciary  department,  is  still  want- 
ing.    Is  that  formed  by  the  constitution  ?    How 
is  that  to  be  formed  f    It  is  not  formed  by  the 
constitution.     It  is  only  declared,  that  there 
shall  be  such  a  department ;  and  it  is  directed 
to  be  formed  by  the  other  two  departments, 
who  owe  a  responsibility  to  the  people.    Here 
there  arises  an  important  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  ditferent  sides  of  this  House.    It 
is  contended  on  one  side,  that  the  judiciary  de- 
partment is  formed  by  the  constitution  itself. 
It  is  contended  on  the  other  side,  that  the  con- 
stitution does  no  more  than  to  declare,  that 
there  shall  be  a  judiciary  department,  and  di- 
rects, that  it  shall  be  formed  by  the  other  two 
departments,  under  certain  Tnodifications.    Ar- 
ticle third,  section  first,  the  constitution  has 
these  wonls :  "  The  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  vested  in  one  supreme  court,  and 
in  such  inferior  courts  as  Congress  may  from 
time  to  time  ordain  and  establish.^'    Here  then 
the  power  to  ordain  and  establish  inferior  courts 
is  given   to  Congress  in  the  most  unqualified 
terms,  and  also  to  ordain  and  establish  *one 
Bnpreme  court.'    The  only  limitation  upon  the 
puwer  of  Congress  in  this  clause,  consists  in  the 
number  of  supreme  courts  to  be  established; 
the  limitation  is  to  the  number  of  one,  although 
that  is  an  affirmative  and  not  a  negative  expres- 
non.    The  number  of  judges,  the  assignment  of 
duties^  the  fixing  of  compensations,  the  fixing 
of  the  times  when,  and  places  where,  the  courts 
shall  exercise  their  functions,  &c.  are  left  to  the 
entire  discretion  of  Congress.     The  spirit,  as 
well  as  the  words  of  the  constitution,  are  com- 
pletely satisfied,  provided  one  supreme  court  be 
established.    Hence,  when  all  these  essential 
points  in  the  organization  and  formation  of 
courts  is  intrusted  to  the  unlimited  discretion 
of  Congress,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  courts 
are  formed  by  the  constitution.    For  further 
restraints,  therefore,  upon  the  discretion  of  Con- 
gress, the  remaining  part  of  the  same  section 
must  be  consulted.    Here  I  beg  leave  to  remark, 
that  I  have  often  felt  a  veneration  for  the 
wisdom  of  the  sages  who  formed  this  constitu- 
tion.   Considering  the  difiiculties  they  had  to 
encounter,  resulting  from  the  various  local  pre- 
jadices  and  local  interests  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  vast  variety  of 
opinions  which  the  subject  presented,  it  is  al- 
most wonderful  to  conceive  how  they  should 
have  hit  upon  a  system  so  admirably  calculated 
to  protect  and  to  promote  the  general  interests, 
when  administered  acx^ording  to  its  original 
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meaning  and  intention.  I  cannot  go  so  far  as 
to  say  it  is  {lerfect.  I  admit,  like  other  humap 
productions,  it  is  stamped  with  the  common 
fallibility  of  man ;  I  wish,  however,  to  see  no 
radical  changes  in  its  principles.  I  wish  to 
hand  it  down  to  posterity  with  those  amend- 
ments only  which  experience  shall  surest,  and 
which  will  grow  out  of  the  continually  varying 
state  of  the  nation.  It  is  not  only  remarkable 
for  the  wisdom  of  its  arrangements,  but  the  cor- 
rect and  technical  mode  of  expression.  The 
part  of  the  section  now  to  be  examined,  is  an 
example  of  the  justice  of  both  these  remarks. 
The  words  are,  "the  judges,  both  of  the  su- 
preme and  inferior  courts,  shall  hold  their  offi- 
ces during  good  behavior,  and  shall,  at  stated 
times,  receive  for  their  services  a  compensation 
which  shall  not  be  diminished  during  their 
continuance  in  oflice." 

The  first  part  of  this  sentence  respects  the 
relationship  between  the  executive  and  the 
judiciary  departments:  it  respects  judges  or 
officers  of  the  courts,  who  are  appointed  by  the 
President.  The  last  part  of  the  sentence  re- 
spects the  relationship  between  the  Ic'jislative 
and  judiciary  departments;  it  respects  the  crea- 
tion of  offices,  the  fixing  of  the  compensation 
of  the  oflicers  or  judges,  and  their  continuance 
in  otiice.  These  are  the  peculiar  attibutes  of 
the  legislative  department.  Accordingly,  the 
most  correct  and  technical  words  are  used  in 
relation  to  both  these  objects.  The  term, 
"hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior,"  re- 
lates merely  to  the  executive  department.  The 
term,  hold,  is  the  common  technical  word  used 
to  convey  the  idea  of  tenure.  Tenure  requires 
two  parties.  The  one  granting,  the  other  hold- 
ing or  receiving  the  grant.  Let  the  inquiry  be 
made,  of  whom  do  the  judges  hold  ?  The  con- 
stitution furnishes  the  answer— of  the  Presi- 
dent. One  of  the  most  obvious  rules  in  the 
construction  of  instruments  of  writing  is,  that 
the  whole  of  it  must  be  taken  together,  and  not 
one  particular  part  by  itself.  The  following 
words  will  be  foimd  in  the  second  section  of  the 
second  article  of  the  constitution.  "And  he 
(to  wit,  the  President,)  shall  nominate,  and  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
shall  appoint  ambassadors,  other  public  minis- 
ters and  consuls,  judges  of  the  supreme  court, 
and  all  other  officers  of  the  United  States, 
whoso  appointments  are  not  herein  otherwise 
provided  for,  and  which  shall  be  established  by 
law."  In  the  third  section  of  the  same  article, 
are  these  words :  "  And  shall  (to  wit,  the  Presi- 
dent,) commission  all  the  officers  of  the  United 
States."  These  three  sentences  contain  the  re- 
lationship between  the  executive  and  judiciary 
departments,  so  far  as  respects  the  objects  of 
the  present  discussion. 

To  ascertain  the  real  meaning  and  import  of 
these  sentences,  they  should  be  read  in  con- 
nection with  each  other,  excluding  therefrom 
all  intermediate  words  not  immediately  bearing 
on  the  subject.  In  that  case,  the  constitution 
would  read  tlms:  "  He  (to  wit   the  President,/ 
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sball  nominate  and  appoint  the  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  all  other  officers  of  the 
United  States,  and  shall  commission  all  the 
officers  of  the  United  States.    The  judges  hoth 
of  the  supreme  and  inferior  courts  shall  hold 
their  offices  during  good  behavior."    It  may 
be  now  asked,  if  this  case  of  the  judges  of  the 
supreme  and  inferior  courts  be  not  an  obvious 
exception  out  of  the  general  presidential  dis- 
cretion of  appointing  and  commissioning  all 
officers  of  the  United  States  during  pleasure  ? 
After  the  government  has  been  in  operation 
above  twelve  years,  and  the  principle  of  com- 
missioning all  executive  officers  during  pleasure, 
Los  been  practised  upon  during  the  whole  of 
the  period  by  the  executive,  as  well  as  the 
legislative  department,  the  propriety  of  that 
l>ractice  is  for  the  first  time  now  become  ques- 
tionable.   It  is  said  that  the  right  to  commis- 
sion during  pleasure,  is  by  implication.     It  is 
readily  admitted,  that  there  are  no  express 
words  in  the  constitution  to  that  effect;  but 
the  inference,  from  the  words  which  are  there, 
is  almost  as  strong  as  the  words  themselves,  if 
they  had  been  inserted.    The  President  is  au- 
thorized, without  limitation,  to  **  commission 
all  the  officers  of  the  United  States."    The  ques- 
tion arises,  by  what  tenure?    The  reply  is,  ac- 
cording to  his  pleasure  or  discretion.  It  was  not 
difficult  to  foresee,  that  if  the  President  was  fully 
empowered  to  commission  as  he  pleased,  ho 
would  j)lease  to  commission  during  his  pleasure. 
The  legislature  has  no  more  control  over  an  of- 
ficer who  holds  an  executive  commission  during 
the  pK'iisure  of  the  President,  than  over  a  judi- 
cial officer  holding  his  ofiice  during  good  beha- 
vior. Tlie  remedy  given  by  tlie  constitution  be- 
ing the  same  in  both  cases,  to  wit,  impeachment. 
Nor  is  there  any  reason,  why  the  office  of  tlie 
one  should  be  less  subject  to  tlie  discretion  of 
the  legislature,  than  the  office  of  the  other ;  and 
it  seems  to  be  universally  agreed,  that  although 
the  legislature  cannot  deprive    an  executive 
officer  of  his  office  in  any  other  way  than  by 
impeachment  during  the  continuance  of  such 
ofiice,  yet  the  office  itself  is  always  subject  to 
bo  abolished.     The  same  reasoning  will  hold 
with  equal  force  respecting  a  judge  and  a  judi- 
cial office.     The  reason  why  the  executive  is 
proscribed  from  the  removal  of  a  judge,  is  to 
secure  to  the  judge  the  complete  inde[)endence 
of  the  President,  who  is  not  responsible  for  the 
discrharge  of  judicial  duties;  but  the  removal 
is  perfectly  correct  in  the  case  of  an  executive 
officer,  because  the  President  is  highly  respon- 
sible for  the  due  discharge  of  executive  duties. 
The  legislature  is  not  responsible  for  either,  and 
of  course  stands  in  the  same  constitutional  re- 
lation to  both.    This  appears  obvious  from  fur- 
nishing to  the  legislature  the  same  means  of 
removing  both,  as  will  appear  by  the  fourth 
section  of  the  second  artit^Ie,  in  the  following 
words:  "The  President,  Vice  President,  And 
all  civil  officers  of  the  United  States,  shall  be 
removed  from  office  by  impeachment  for,  and 
conviction  of^  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high 


crimes  or  misdemeanors."    I  now  beg  leave  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  committee  particularlj 
to  the  last  clause  of  the  sentence,  wnich  ascer- 
tains the  constitutional  connection  between  th« 
legislative  and  judicial  departments,  so  far  as  it 
respects  the  limitation  of  the  legislative,  in  the 
exercise  of  the  power  committed  to  it,  for  the 
organization  of  the  judicial  department.    I  shall 
])lace  particular  emphasis  on  these  words  of 
the  constitution  in  the  exposition  I  propose  to 
make.     The  words  are,  "  and  shall,  at  stated 
times,  receive  for  their  services  a  compensa- 
tion, which  shall  not  be  diminished  during 
their  continuance  in  office."    The  first  part  of 
this  section  having    given    to  Congress  the 
power  of  creating  courts,  ascertaining  the  num- 
ber of  judges,  &c.,  these  last  words  may  be 
considered  as  containing  explanations  and  limi- 
tations of  the  general  power  of  Congress,  as  Lb 
the  foregoing  part  of  this  sentence  a  limita- 
tion of  the  general  executive  power.    And  ac- 
cordingly, the  most  correct  terms  are  used  for 
limiting  .cgislative  discretion,  and  explaining 
its  objects ;  according  to  the  words  of  this  sen- 
tence, the  judge  is  to  receive  a  compensation 
for  his  services.    To  whom  are  these  service* 
to  bo  rendered  ?     To  the  people,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  people.     AVho  is  the  judge   of  the 
necessity   or  utility  of  these  services  ?    The 
constitution  has  ordained,  that  Congress,  or  in 
other  words,  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
shall  be  the  tribunal.    Suppose  there  should  be 
no  services  required,  none  for  the  judge  to  per- 
form, and  that  Congress  should  so  think  and  de- 
termine :  is  tlie  judge  entitled  to  compensation  t 
lie  is  not.     The  condition  of  service  for  the 
benefit  of  the  i)eople,  is  the  express  considera- 
tion upon  which   the  compensation  accrues. 
No  service  is  rendered,  the  competent  tribunal 
says,  there  is  none  required,  of  course,  no  com- 
pensation accrues.    The  judge  is  entitled  to  re- 
ceive none.     On  this  point,  an  obvious  and 
most  important  difierenc^  of  opinion  exists  be 
tween  the  two  sides  of  the  committee.    On 
one  side,  it  is  contended,  that  the  office  is  the 
vested  property  of  the  judge,  conferred  on  him 
by  his  appointment,  and  that  his  good  behavior 
is  the  consideration  of  his  com{>en$ation ;  so 
long,  therefore,  as  his  good  behavior  exists,  so 
long  his  office  must  continue  in  consequence 
of  his  good  behavior,  and  that  his  compensa- 
tion is  his  property  in  virtue  of  his  office,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  taken  away  by  any  author- 
ity whatever,  although  there  may  be  no  service 
for  him  to  perform.     On  the  other  side,  it  is 
contended,  that  the  good  behavior  is  not  the 
consideration  upon  which  the  compensation 
accrues,  but  services  rendered  for  the  public 
good ;  and  that  if  the  office  is  to  be  considered 
as  a  property,  it  is  a  property  held  in  trust  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people,  and  must  therefore 
be  held  subject  to  that  condition,  of  which 
Congress  is  the  constitutional  judge.    Consider- 
ing the  boundary  line  between  these  confiicting 
opinions  to  be  the  boundary  line  between  offices 
held  for  public  utility,  and  offices  held  for  per- 
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tonal  favor,  I  cannot  bestow  too  much  atten- 
tion on  this  part  of  the  discussion ;  for  if  the 
construction,  gentlemen  contend  for,  should 
prevail,  in  vain  have  the  framers  of  the  consti- 
tution, with  80  much  jealous  circumspection, 
erected  so  many  ramparts  against  the  introduc- 
tion of  some  of  these  offices  in  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.  A  sinecure  office  is  an 
office  held  without  the  condition  of  service; 
often  for  past  services  already  compensated; 
oft^n  for  present  favor,  without  the  condition  of 
any  service.  For  the  purpose  of  exclud  ing  from 
the  federal  government  all  sinecure  offices,  the 
sages,  who  formed  the  constitution,  have, 
through  every  part  of  it,  connected  services 
and  compensation,  and  they  ought  never  to  be 
separated  in  construction.  The  sixth  section 
of  the  first  article  is  in  these  words:  "The 
Senators  and  Representatives  shall  receive  a 
compensation  for  their  services,  to  be  ascer- 
tained by  law,^^  &c.,  and  so  far  has  this  principle 
C)f  the  rendition  of  service  been  carried,  that 
the  service  of  the  Senate  and  Representatives 
is  to  be  rendered  every  day,  and  unless  they  do 
daily  render  service,  they  are  not  entitled  to 
their  day's  compensation.  In  the  first  section 
o(  the  second  article  of  the  constitution,  are 
these  words,  **the  President  shall,  at  stated 
times,  receive  for  his  services  a  compensation," 
Sx. ;  in  the  first  section  of  the  third  article,  are 
these  words,  "and  shall  (to  wit,  the  judges 
^hall,)  at  stated  times,  receive  for  their  services 
I  compensation,''  &c.  In  the  forty-first  section 
>f  the  act,  under  which  the  judges  claim  their 
compensation,  are  these  words,  "  that  each  of 
:he  circuit  judges  of  the  United  States,  to  be 
ippointed  by  virtue  of  this  act,  shall  be  allowed 
L*4  a  compensation  for  his  services,"  &c.  These 
ixpres-sions  all  demonstrate  the  importance  of 
:ouplin;j:  the  service  and  compensation  of  office. 
Hal  the  jealous  caution  of  the  framers  of  the 
•<mstiiutiun  did  not  stop  at  choosing  the  best 
itHrmative  expression  for  excluding  this  doc- 
:rine  of  sinecure  offic**^ ;  they  also  appFied  neg- 
itive  restraints. 

In  tlie  ninth  section  of  the  first  artioJe  of  the 
•onstitution,  are  these  words,  "No  money  shall 
je  drawn  from  the  treasury  but  in  consequence 
jf  a[)i)ropriations  made  by  law."  In  the  same 
•motion,  "  No  title  of  nobility  shall  be  granted 
by  the  United  States,  and  no  person  holding 
iny  office  of  profit  or  trust  under  them,  shall, 
without  the  consent  of  Congress,  accept  of  any 
pre^nt,  emolument,  office,  or  title  of  any  kind 
whatever,  from  any  king,  prince,  or  foreign 
state."  If,  then,  services  rendered  for  the  pub- 
lic benefit,  be  the  essential  consideration,  upon 
t\'hich  the  compensation  does  accrue  to  the 
judges ;  if  the  Congress  be  the  proper  tribunal 
'or  pronouncing  upon  the  necessity  or  utility  of 
mch  service,  and  if  they  decide,  that  no  such 
service  is  necessary  or  useful ;  the  judge  sustains 
10  iryury  in  not  receiving  the  compensation ; 
jecause  he  does  not  comply  with  the  condition 
in  his  part,  nor  does  he  sustain  a  hardship 
:!iercby  ;  because  it  must  be  presumed,  that  he 


understood  the  conditions  attached  to  his  office, 
at  the  time  of  his  acceptance.  It  has  been  ad 
mitted  by  all  gentlemen,  that  Congress  is  thA 
constitutional  tribunal  for  deciding,  respecting 
the  services  to  be  performed.  They  admit  that 
Congress  may  modify  tlie  courts,  diminish  or 
add  to  tlieir  duties,  alter  the  terms  of  their  ses- 
sions, or  make  any  other  arrangements  respect- 
ing them  which  do  not  go  t^  take  away  or 
diminish  their  compensations.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  there  is  not  one  of  these  powers 
specified  in  the  constitution ;  they  are,  therefore, 
necessary  infeiences  from  the  .paramount  power 
"  to  ordain  and  establish,"  and  the  power  of 
repeal,  or  to  take  away  all  the  services  to  be 
performed,  is  as  necessary  an  inference  as  either 
of  the  others,  and  has  uniformly  resulted  from 
every  other  specified  power  in  the  constitution. 
From  this  part  of  the  sentence,  therefore,  it  is 
deducible,  that  the  only  restraint  upon  the  gen- 
eral power  given  to  Congress  in  the  first  part 
of  the  section,  to  ordain  and  establish  courts,  is, 
that  the  compensations  of  the  judges  shall  not 
be  lessened  during  their  continuance  in  office ; 
not  during  their  good  behavior.  And  in  this 
part  of  the  sentence,  the  correct  phraseology  of 
the  constitution  is  worthy  of  observation.  In 
speaking  of  the  executive  atiiibute,  (to  wit^  the 
appointing  and  commissioning  of  officers,)  the 
term  g(X>d  behavior  is  used.  In  speiiking  of 
the  legislative  attribute,  (to  wit,  the  creation 
of  otHces  and  fixing  compensations,)  the  term 
during  their  continuance  in  office  is  used.  The 
reason  for  tliis  variation  of  expression  is  obvious. 
It  was  Icnown,  that  the  office  might  be  discon- 
tinued, and  the  judge  continue  to  behave  well ; 
the  limitation  was  therefore  applied  to  the  office, 
and  not  the  good  behavior,  because,  if  the  office 
should  be  discontinued,  which  is  clearly  implied 
in  this  expression,  it  was  not  the  intention  of 
the  constitution,  that  the  compensation  should 
be  received ;  no  service,  in  that  event,  being  to 
be  rendered.  From  this  interpretation  of  the 
constitution,  all  the  departments  are  preserved 
in  the  due  exercise  of  their  respective  functions 
for  the  generid  good,  without  any  of  the  mis- 
chievous and  absurd  consequences  resulting  from 
the  opposite  construction.  It  is  admitted,  that 
the  first  i)art  of  this  section  expressly  vests  Con- 
gress with  the  general  power  to  ordain  and  es- 
tablish cdhrts:  and  if  there  had  been  no* other 
restriction,  the  consequent  power  to  unordain, 
or  abolish.  The  restriction  relied  upon  is  not  a 
restriction  in  express  words ;  there  are  no  words 
in  the  constitution  prohibiting  Congress  from 
repealing  a  law  for  organizing  courts :  the  re- 
straint contended  for,  therefore,  is  by  implica- 
tion, and  that  implication,  to  say  the  least,  not 
expressly  connected  with  any  legislative  attri- 
bute. Is  it  right,  is  it  a  correct  interpretation, 
that  when  a  power  is  given  in  express  words, 
for  the  most  important  purposes,  it  should  be 
restrained  or  prohibited  by  implication  ?  Can 
so  much  inattention  and  folly  be  attributed  to 
the  framers  of  the  constitution,  as  would  result 
from  the  supposition,  that,  if  it  was  their  inten* 
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tion,  tbgt  a  law  growing  out  of  one  of  the  speci- 
fied powers,  in  contradistinction  to  all  others, 
Bhould  be  irrepealable  when  once  passed,  so  ex- 
traordinary a  principle  would  be  left  to  mere 
implication  ?  Such  a  supposition  would  be  the 
higliest  injustice  to  the  superior  intelligence  and 
patriotism  of  those  gentlemen,  manifested  in 
every  other  part  of  the  instrument.  No,  sir, 
they  would  have  made  notes  of  admiration; 
they  would  have  used  every  mark,  adopted 
every  caution,  to  have  arrested  and  fixed  the 
attention  of  the  legislature  to  so  extraordinary 
a  principle. 

They  would  have  said.  Legislators  I  Be  cir- 
cumspect !  Be  cautious  I  Be  calm  I  Be  deliber- 
ate !  Be  wise  I  Be  wise  not  only  for  the  present, 
but  be  wise  for  posterity !  You  are  now  about 
to  tread  upon  holy  ground.  The  law  you  are 
now  about  to  pass,  is  irrepealable  I  irrevocable ! 
We  are  so  enamored  ^ith  the  salutary  and 
practical  independence  of  the  English  judiciary 
system,  that  in  infusing  its  principle  into  our 
constitution,  we  have  stamped  it  with  the  pro- 
verbial folly  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  I  If  this 
principle  had  been  introduced  into  the  constitu- 
tion in  express  words,  it  would  have  formed  an 
unfortunate  contrast  to  all  other  parts  of  the 
instrument;  yet  gentlemen  make  no  difficulty 
in  introducing  that  principle  by  construction, 
which  would  have  appeared  so  stupid  and  ab- 
surd, if  written  in  express  words  in  the  body 
of  the  instrument.  But  there  is  no  such  lan- 
guage in  the  constitution.  Let  us  see  what  is 
the  language  of  that  instrument.  "  The  judicial 
power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested  in 
one  Supreme  Court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts 
as  Congress  may,  from  time  to  time,  ordain  and 
establish."  Here,  then,  instead  of  cautioning 
the  legislature,  that  a  law  for  the  organization 
of  courts,  when  passed,  can  never  be  repealed, 
it  contains  an  invitation  to  a  revision,  from  time 
to  time.  It  contains  an  intimation,  that  the 
subject  is  new  and  difficult,  and  an  injunction 
to  ordain  and  establish  your  courts,  from  time 
to  time,  according  to  the  results,  which  an  expe- 
rience of  the  system  alone  could  suggest.  1  he 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Hemphill, 
observed,  that  the  character  of  irrepealability  is 
not  exclusively  attached  to  this  law,  and  at- 
tempted to  furnish  instances  of  other  laws  of 
tlie  same  character.  He  instanced  a  la\^  for  the 
admission  of  a  new  State  into  the  Union. 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  Mr.  Davis, 
has  given  a  proper  reply  to  that  remark ;  the 
strongest  instance  the  gentleman  gave,  was  of  a 
law  executed.  After  the  now  State  is  admitted 
into  the  Union,  in  virtue  of  a  law  for  that  pur- 
pose, the  object  of  the  law  is  answered.  The 
State  admitted  has  no  stipulated  duties  to  per- 
form on  its  part,  no  services  to  render ;  in  the 
case  before  the  committee,  the  law  is  in  a  state 
of  execution,  and  the  judges  have  services  to 
render  on  their  part,  which  the  competent  tri- 
bunal may  determine  to  be  neither  useful  nor 
necessary.  A  law  for  the  appropriation  of 
icioney  to  a  given  object^  may  be  adduced  as  an 


instance ;  the  money  is  applied :  its  object  is 
answered :  the  law  may  be  said  to  be  irrepeal- 
able, or,  in  other  words,  the  repeal  would  pro- 
duce no  effect.  That  is  not  the  case  of  the  la^ 
in  question.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the 
framers  of  the  constitution  had  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  British  act  of  Parliament  of  Williau) 
the  Third,  for  the  establishment  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  judges  in  that  country,  in  fram- 
ing the  section  fur  the  establishment  of  the 
judicial  department  in  the  United  States;  and 
it  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  w^hilst  gentle- 
men, in  one  breath,  speak  of  the  independence 
of  the  English  judges,  as  the  boast  and  glory  of 
that  nation,  in  the  next  breath  they  tell  us,  that 
by  the  repeal  of  the  present  act,  the  independ- 
ence of  the  judges  here  would  be  immolated. 
Let  this  subject  be  examined.  In  tlie  tliird 
chapter  of  the  first  book  of  Blackstone^s  Com- 
mentaries, the  inde{>endence  of  the  EngUsh 
Judiciary  is  fully  explained.  I  beg  leave  to 
read  the  exposition  of  that  commentator  on 
this  subject. 

"  And,  in  order  to  maintain  both  the  dignity 
and  independence  of  the  judgeii  in  the  sui)erior 
courts,  it  is  enacted  by  the  statute,  13  W.  III. 
c.  2,  that  their  commissions  shall  be  made,  (nut, 
as  formerly,  ^durante  bene  plaoito,'  but,)  *quam 
dlu  bene  se  gesserint',  and  their  salaries  ascer- 
tained and  established ;  but  that  it  may  be  lawful 
to  remove  them  on  the  address  of  both  hou^s  of 
parliament.  And  now,  by  the  noble  improve- 
ments of  that  law  in  the  statute  of  Geo.  HI.  c. 
23,  enacted  at  the  earnest  recommendation  of  the 
king  himself  from  the  throne,  the  judges  are  the 
continued  in  their  offices  during  their  good  be- 
ha\ior,  notwithstanding  any  demise  of  the 
crown,  (which  was  formerly  held  immediately 
to  vacate  their  seats,)  and  tlieir  full  salaries  are 
absolutely  secured  to  them  during  the  continu- 
ance of  their  commissions ;  his  majesty  liaving 
been  pleased  to  declare,  that  *  he  looked  npt>a 
the  independence  and  uprightness  of  the  judges, 
as  essential  to  the  impartial  administration  of 
justice ;  as  one  of  the  best  securities  of  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  his  subjects ;  and  as  the 
most  conducive  to  the  honor  of  the  crown.' " 

Now,  sir,  under  the  doctrine  contended  for 
by  the  repeal  of  this  law,  let  us  see  whetluT 
the  judges  of  the  United. States  are  not  more 
independent  than  tlie  judges  of  England.    In 
the  first  place.  Congress  have  the  power  of 
originating,    abolishing,    modifying,    &c.  the 
courts  here.    The  parliament  in  England  have 
the  same  power  tnere.    Congress  cannot  re- 
move a  judicial  officer  from  his  office  so  long  as 
the  office  itself  is  deemed  useful,  except  by  im- 
peachment, the  consent  of  two  thirds  of  the 
Senate  being  necessary  to  a  conviction.     In 
England,  judges  can  be  removed  from  their 
offices,  although  the  offices  may  be  deemed  use- 
ful, by  an  address  of  a  mjjority  of  the  two 
houses  of  parliament.    Here  then,  is  one  essen- 
tial advantiige  in  favor  of  the  independence  of 
the  judges  of  the  United  States.    Congress  can- 
not diminish  the  c(mipensation  of  the  judges 
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lere  daring  their  continuance  in  oflBce.  In 
England,  the  parliament  may  diminish  the  com- 
>en5uition  of  the  judges  at  their  discretion, 
Inring  tlieir  continuance  in  office.  Here,  then, 
is  another  obvious  advantage  in  favor  of  the  in- 
lependenco  of  the  judges  of  the  United  States ; 
svhence  is  it  then,  that  we  hear  of  the  indepen- 
lence  of  the  English  judiciary,  as  being  the  boast 
and  glory  of  that  country,  and  with  justice  too, 
and  at  the  same  time  hear  the  cry  of  the  immo- 
lation of  the  independence  of  the  judges  of  the 
United  States,  when,  under  the  interpretation 
of  the  constitution  by  the  favorers  of  the  re- 
peal, the  judges  here  are  more  independent 
tlian  the  English  judges?  It  can  have  no  other 
object  than  to  excite  a  popular  clamor,  which, 
if  excited  at  all,  can  have  only  a  momentary 
effect,  and  will  be  dissipated  as  soon  as  the  sul>- 
ject  shall  be  thoroughly  examined  and  under- 
st<x>d.  But  it  appears  to  me,  that  if  gentlemen 
really  do  value  the  independence  of  the  judges, 
they  have  taken  an  unfortunate  ground  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  constitution.  Under  their 
construction,  the  judges  may  be  placed  not  only 
in  a  dependent,  but  a  ludicrous  point  of  view. 
Gentlemen  admit  that  Congress  may  constitu- 
tionally increase  or  diminish  the  duties  of  the 
judges;  give  or  take  away  jurisdiction ;  fix  the 
times  of  holding  courts,  Ac.,  saving  therefrom 
the  salaries  of  the  judges.  Under  this  admis- 
sion. Congress  may  iK)stpone  the  sessions  of  the 
courts  for  eight  or  ten  years,  and  establish 
others,  to  whom  they  could  transfer  all  the 
powers  of  the  existing  courts.  In  this  case, 
the  judges  would  be  held  up  to  the  people  as 
pensioners  receiving  their  money  and  render- 
ing no  service  in  return;  or  Congress  might 
convert  them  into  mere  courts  of  "  piepoudre," 
assigning  them  the  most  paltry  duties  to  per- 
form, and  keep  them  continually  in  session,  in 
inconvenient  places ;  whilst  new  courts  could 
be  erected  to  perform  all  the  essential  business 
of  the  nation.  This  would  be  taking  down  the 
high  pretensions,  assigned  to  the  judges  by  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Ilender- 
s<.>n,  of  being  formed  into  a  permanent  corps, 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  people  against 
their  worst  enemies,  themselves;  and  degrad- 
ing them  into  pitiful  courts  of  "piepoudre," 
rendering  little  service  and  receiving  large  com- 
pensations. And  this  would  be  the  case,  if 
party  purposes  were  the  object,  and  not  the 
general  good.  According  to  his  construction, 
these  absurd  results  couldlnot  take  place,  unless 
by  a  virtual  breach  of  the  constitution.  Be- 
cause, I  contend,  that  service  and  compensation 
are  correlative  terms;  and  that  there  ought 
always  to  be  a  due  apportionment  of  service  to 
compensation.  This  I  consider  as  the  plain 
and  sound  interpretation  of  the  constitution, 
and  t)»e  moment  it  is  departed  from,  infinite 
absurdities  ensue.  I  intended  to  have  taken 
another  view  of  this  subject,  as  it  respects  the 
relative  influence  of  the  law  of  the  last  session, 
and  the  proposed  repeal  upon  this  question; 
bat  the  gentleman  from   Massachusetts,  Mr. 


Bacon,  has  put  this  subject  in  a  so  much 
stronger  point  of  view  than  I  could  have  done, 
that  I  would  refer  to  his  remarks  thereupon, 
observing  only  that  I  have  no  doubt  but  that 
the  law  of  last  session,  now  proposed  to  be  re- 
pealed, is,  in  every  respect,  as  much  opposed  to 
the  doctrine  of  gentlemen^  as  the  contemplated 
repeal  can  be.  The  sections  of  tlie  law  par 
ticularly  alluded  to,  are  the  twenty-fourth,  in 
these  words,  "and  be  it  further  enacted,  that 
the  district  courts  of  the  United  States,  in  and 
for  the  districts  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky, 
shall  be  and  are  hereby  abolished,"  and  the 
twenty-seventh,  in  these  words,  "and  be  it 
further  enacted,  that  the  circuit  courts  of  the 
United  States,  heretofore  established,  shall  cease 
and  be  abolished." 

I  will  now  examine  some  of  the  consequences 
of  the  doctrine  against  the  repeal,  and  see  if  it 
can  be  recommended  from  that  consideration. 
First,  as  it  res[)ects  the  judicial  department. 
Its  first  eflfect  is  to  produce  a  perpetual  increase 
of  judges  and  salaries,  without  any  practicable 
mode  of  reducing  them.  This  is  inconsistent 
both  with  the  general  sentiment  of  the  people 
and  the  constitution,  which  requires  that  no 
compensation  shall  be  received,  without  an 
equivalent  service  rendered. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  supposes, 
that  there  would  be  as  much  danger,  that  a 
corrupt  legislature  would  give  an  enormous 
sum,  say  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  to  one 
judge,  as  to  appoint  too  great  a  number  of 
judges.  Yet  he  says,  the  legisLiture  is  restrain- 
ed in  express  words  from  lessening  tlie  salary, 
and  he  infers  from  that  circumstance,  that  it  is 
also  restrained  from  lessening  the  number  of 
offices.  I  draw  from  it  a  direct  contrary  infer- 
ence. If  there  be  neither  the  power  to  lessen 
the  sum  nor  abolish  the  office,  there  is  no 
remedy  for  the  evil  the  gentleman  suggests.  It 
is  an  incurable  mischief.  There  is,  therefore,  a 
necessity  for  a  power  to  abolish  the  office,  as  a 
remedy  against  the  enormous  abuse  of  giving 
so  large  a  sum  without  the  rendition  of  equi- 
valent service.  And  as  express  words  were 
deemed  necessary  to  limit  the  discretion  ot 
Congress  against  diminishing  the  sum,  so  would 
there  have  been  creater  necessity  for  express 
words  to  limit  the  discretion  of  Congress 
against  the  abolition  of  unnecessary  offices. 

According  to  a  sound  rule  of  interpretation, 
where  a  general  grant  of  power  is  made,  and 
one  limitation  to  the  general  power  is  expressed, 
the  expression  of  that  limitation  is  an  exclusion 
of  all  intention  to  make  any  other  limitation 
whatever  by  inference  or  implication.  And 
this  rule  will  apply  to  all  other  cases  put  by 
gentlemen,  where  there  is  an  express  limitation 
of  legislative  authority.  But  the  most  im- 
portant consequence  from  this  doctrine  is,  that 
it  erects  the  judges  into  a  body  politic  and  cor- 
porate, in  perpetual  succession,  with  censorial 
and  controlling  powers  over  the  other  depart- 
ments. And  for  whot  purpose  ?  The  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Henderson^  Xi^ii 
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informed  us, "  to  protect  the  people  against  their 
worst  enemies,"  themselves !  ihis  is  the  real 
exposition  of  the  object  in  very  few  but  em- 
phatical  words.  As  the  inducement  to  the 
adoption  of  this  principle,  gentlemen  have  re> 
minded  us  of  the  fate  of  a  foreign  country,  of 
the  violent  passions  which  agitate  popular  as- 
semblies, of  the  age,  experience,  the  unassum- 
ing talents  and  unambitious  virtue  of  judges. 
The  judges  were  selected  from  their  fellow- 
citizens,  and  I  presume  possess  the  same  human 
propensities.  All  men  love  power,  and  in 
general,  those  love  it  best  who  know  beat  how 
t«)  use  it.  Let  us  apply  this  remark  to  the 
judges  of  the  United  States. 

Very  shortly  after  the  establishment  of 
the  courts,  the  judges  decided,  that  they 
had  jurisdiction  over  the  States  in  their 
sovereign  capacity.  Did  this,  in  the  judge?, 
seem  unambitious  ?  The  states  thought  it  did 
not.  It  happened,  that  during  the  revo- 
lutionary war,  the  State  of  Mnasachusetts  had 
ii«ued  certain  obligatory  bills,  which  were  made 
transferable,  and  which  were  outstanding  witli- 
out  any  provision  for  their  payment ;  suits  were 
instituted  on  these  bills.  The  court  determined 
to  bring  the  great  State  of  Massachusetts,  and 
not  Virginia,  on  its  knees,  not  at  the  feet  of 
justice,  but  of  i)oliey.  Upon  the  representa- 
tion of  Massachusetts  an  amendment  was  made 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  de- 
claring that  the  constitution  should  not  be  con- 
strued to  extend  to  authorizing  the  courts  to 
arraign  and  pronounce  judgment  against  states 
which  had  not  consented  to  give  up  their  sove- 
reignty. Thus  this  unambitious  project  of  the 
judges  was  prostrated  by  a  constitutional  inter- 
jmsition.  The  amendment  is  in  tlie  following 
words:  "The  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  shall  not  be  construed  to  extend  to  anv 
suit  in  law  or  equity,  commenced  or  prosecuted 
against  one  of  the  United  States,  by  citizens  of 
another  state,  or  by  citizens  or  subjects  of  any 
foreign  state."  The  judges  have  determined 
that  they  are  judges  in  the  last  resort  upon  the 
constitutionality  of  your  laws.  I  propose  not 
to  Vliscuss  this  question,  because  I  do  not  think 
it  pertinent  to  the  question  before  us.  I  only 
mention  it  to  show  their  unlimited  claims  to 
power.  The  judges  have  determined  that  their 
jurisdiction  extends  to  the  "  lex  non  scripta," 
or  rather  to  the  "  lex  non  descripta,"  or  com- 
mon law.  Does  this,  in  the  judges,  seem  un- 
ambitious ?  This  law  pervades  the  whole 
municipal  regulations  of  the  country.  It  is 
unlimite<l  in  its  object,  and  indefiuite  in  its  cha- 
racter. Legalize  this  unassuming  claim  of 
jurisdiction  by  the  judges,  and  tlioy  have  before 
Ihera  every  object  of  legislation.  They  have 
sent  a  mandatory  ])rocess,  or  process  leading  to 
a  **  mandamus,"  into  the  executive  cabinet,  to 
examine  its  concerns.  Does  this,  in  the  judges, 
Kieem  unambitious?  Now,  sir,  examine  and 
combine  the  extraordinary  pretensions  to  power, 
legalize  them,  and  you  have  precisely  that  body 
politic  and  cori)orate  which  gentlemen  deem  so 


important  in  the  United  States,  ''to  protect  th« 

rjople  from  their  worst  enemies — themselves  !** 
should  not  resort  eo  frequently  to  this  expres- 
sion, but  that  I  consider  it  as  the  candid  and 
correct  ex])osition  of  the  object  of  gentlemen 
opposed  to  the  repeal.  It  is  the  doctrine  of 
irresponsibility  against  the  doctrine  of  ren)on- 
sibihty.  The  latter,  I  have  endeavored  to 
show,  characterizes  the  Constitution  ci  the 
United  States.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  despotism, 
in  opposition  to  the  representative  system.  It 
is  an  express  avowal,  that  the  people  are  in- 
competent to  govern  themselves.  This,  I  be- 
lieve to  have  been  the  great  oharacteristio 
difference  from  the  commencement  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  government  to  the  present 
day.  If,  indeed,  there  be  a  political  corps  ne- 
cessary to  interpose  between  the  people  and 
themselves,  I  consider  the  judiciary  corps,  sup- 
ported by  the  doctrines  on  this  floor,  well  cal- 
culated to  effect  tliat  object. 

I  will  now  examine  the  consequences  of  t^ie 
doctrine  against  the  repeal,  as  it  respects  the 
legislature.  It  will  have  a  direct  tendency  to 
impair  the  responsibility  of  the  representatives 
to  the  people.  I  cannot  illustrate  this  observa- 
tion better  than  by  giving  the  history  of  the 
law  proposed  to  be  repealed. 

The  first  bill  for  changing  the  organization  of 
the  courts  of  the  United  States  was  reported  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  the  11th  of  March, 
1800;  after  undergoing  some  discnssion  and 
amendment,  it  was  re-committed  and  reported 
again  the  3Ist  of  March,  1800;  on  the  14th  of 
April,  it  was  postponed  by  a  miyority  of  two 
votes.  At  this  time,  the  i)residential  election 
was  appn>aching,  and  the  result  uncertain. 
The  bill  upon  which  the  law  in  question  was 
founded,  was  reported  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives the  ioth  of  December,  1800,  and 
passed  tliat  House  the  20th  of  January,  1801. 
It  was  read  in  the  Senate  the  21st  of  January, 
1801,  and  passed  the  7th  of  February,  1801. 
At  this  time,  the  presidential  election,  so  far  as 
it  respected  the  then  existing  President,  wa:> 
ascertained. 

I  propose  to  be  particular  in  ascertaining  the 
fact^  respecting  the  pasi^e  of  this  law  and  its 
execution,  because  gentlemen  have  complained 
that  rumors  have  gone  into  circulation  res{)ect- 
ing  its  passage,  and  the  appointments  under  it, 
not  warranted  by  the  facts;  a  sense  of  justice 
has,  therefore,  induced  mo  to  make  the  strictest 
inquiry  into  the  dates  and  facts,  and  the  resolt 
of  that  inquiry,  uix>n  my  mind,  has  been  as  un- 
favorable to  its  advocates,  as  any  impression 
which  had  l)een  made  by  the  rumors  com- 
plained of.    At  the  time  of  passing  the  law,  no 
complaints  had  been  presented   to  Congresst 
against  the  competency  of  the  former  system; 
not  even  a  memorial  from  the  bar  of  Phila- 
delphia.   I  believe  the  former  system  to  have 
been  amply  competent.    The  business,  indeed, 
had  very  much  declined ;  in  the  spring  of  179y, 
the  whole  number  of  causes  institnted,  exclnsivi 
of  Maryland  and  Tennessee,  ainoanted  to  eevea 
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indred  and  three,  besides  seventy-eight  crimi- 
d  proeecutioDs  in  Pennsylvania.    In  the  fall 

1800,  there  were  instituted  only  three  hnn- 
"ed  and  fifty-five;  without  any  information, 
>wever,  on  this  point,  the  law  was  passed, 
n  the  18  th  of  February,  1801,  it  was  approved 
T  tiie  President  On  turning  to  the  journals 
'  that  day,  it  will  be  found  that  the  House  of 
epresentatives  was  not  engaged  in  the  ordi- 
uy  business  of  the  session.  They  were  en- 
iged  in  the  extraordinary  business  of  electing 
President 

In  a  note  made  on  that  day  on  the  journals, 
ill  be  found  a  message  from  the  President  in 
tese  words :  **  A  message  was  received  from 
le  President  of  the  United  States  by  Mr.  Shaw, 
A  Secretary,  notifying,  that  the  President  did 
lis  day  approve  and  sign  an  act  which  origin- 
ed  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  entitled, 
\.n  act  to  provide  for  the  more  convenient 
■ganization  of  the  courts  of  the  United 
^ates.^ ''  Upon  examining  the  journals  them- 
Ives,  I  find  an  entry  in  these  words :  **  The 
me  agreed  upon  by  the  last-mentioned  vote 
nng  expired,  the  States  proceeded  in  manner 
oresaid  tlie  twenty-ninth  ballot:  and  upon 
Lamination  thereof,  the  result  w^as  declared  to 
5  the  same."  Need  I  remind  gentlemen,  now 
'esent,  who  were  agents  in  the  existing  scenes, 
'  the  extraordinary  situation  of  Congress  at 
at  moment,  when  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
ves  the  ordinary  business  of  legislation  was 
spended,  a  permanent  session  decreed ;  when 
dging  and  subsistence  were  furnished  the 
embers  within  the  walls  of  the  chamber; 
hen  even  a  sick  bed  was  introduced  to  enable 
)  patient  to  discharge  a  sacred  duty  ?  Need  I 
rakeu  the  recollection  of  our  fellow  citizens, 
ho  were  looking,  with  indignant  anxiety,  on 
e  awful  scene,  beholding  their  representatives, 
ged  by  the  most  tempestuous  passions,  and 
i^iog  forward  to  immolate  the  constitution 

their  country?  No,  sir,  the  awful  scene  is 
Bshly  remembered  I  And  what  was  its  object  ? 
>  prevent  the  fair  and  known  expressions  of 
e  public  will  in  the  highest  function  it  has  to 
'rfbrm.  In  the  choice  of  the  chief  executive 
agistrate  of  the  nation.  In  this  state  of 
ings,  when  all  confidence  amon^  the  mem- 
trs  of  this  House  was  lost,  in  the  highest  par- 
:ysm  of  party  rage,  was  this  law  ushered  into 
:istence.  And  now  its  advocates  gravely  tell 
1  to  be  calm,  to  guard  against  the  danger  of 
ir  passions.  They  tell  us,  at  the  same  time, 
at  the  Liw  they  have  passed  is  sacred !  in- 
olable !  irrepealable  I  Does  it  merit  this  ex- 
aordinary  character  from  the  circumstances 
hich  accompanied  its  passage  ?  It  does  not. 
Let  us  examine  how  this  law  was  carried 
to  effect  Members  of  the  legislature,  who 
>ted  for  the  passage  of  the  law,  were  appointed 

offices,  not  indeed  created  by  the  law,  the 
nstitution  having  wisely  guarded  against  an 
:ect  of  that  sort,  but  to  judicial  offices  previ- 
laly  created;  by  the  removal  of  what  was 
Ued  the  promotion  of  judges  from  offices  they 


then  held,  to  the  offices  newly  created,  and  sup- 
plying their  places  by  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture, who  voted  for  the  creation  of  the  new 
offices.  In  this  substitution,  however,  it  ap- 
pears, that  no  respect  was  paid  to  another  pro- 
vision of  the  constitution.  The  sixth  section 
of  the  first  article  of  the  constitution  contains 
these  words,  "no  senator  or  representative 
shall,  during  the  time  for  which  he  was  elected, 
be  appointed  to  any  civil  office,  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  States,  which  shall  hav« 
been  created,  or  the  emoluments  whereof  shall 
have  been  increased  during  such  time :  and  no 
person  holding  any  office  under  the  United 
States,  shall  be  a  member  of  either  House 
during  his  continuance  in  office."  If  vacancies 
had  existed  in  the  previously  existing  judicial 
establishments,  the  appointments  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature  might  not  be  considered 
as  a  direct  breach  of  this  provision  in  the  con- 
stitution ;  but  this  was  not  the  fact,  no  vacan- 
cies did  exist.  It  was  necessary,  to  make  provi- 
sion for  members  voting  for  the  law,  that 
vacancies  should  be  made  by  the  removal  or 
promotion  of  the  then  existing  judges.  This 
was  done  under  this  authority  in  the  constitu- 
tion. Second  section,  second  article,  *'he, 
(to  wit,)  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  ambassa- 
dors, and  other  public  ministers  and  consuls, 
judges  of  the  supreme  court,  and  all  other  offi- 
cers of  the  United  States,"  &c. ;  again,  "  the 
President  shall  have  power  to  fill  uj)  all  vacan 
cies  that  may  happen  during  the  reccj^s  of  the 
Senate,  by  granting  commissions  which  shall 
expire  at  the  end  of  their  next  session."  How 
did  the  then  President  exercise  the  power  in  the 
present  case  ?  He  did  not  wait  until  the  va- 
cancies should  happen.  He  attempted  to  make 
vacancies,  by  what  he  called  the  promotion  of 
judges,  although  they  held  their  conmnissions 
of  him,  "during  good  behavior,"  and  without 
waiting  to  know  whether  the  judges  would  ac- 
cept the  promotion  or  not,  upon  which  event 
alone  a  vacancy  could  accrue ;  he  proceeded  to 
appoint  and  actually  commission  members  of 
the  legL<ilaturo  to  offices,  then  actually  held  by 
other  commissions  granted  to  other  persons. 
What  was  the  effect  of  this  procedure?  That 
two  persons  held  commissions  to  perform  the 
same  duties,  although  one  person  only  was  au- 
thorized by  law  to  discharge  those  duties, 
whilst  the  office,  where  the  promotion  was  re- 
fused, remained  vacant.  This  was  actually  the 
C4ise,  in  several  of  the  districts  of  the  United 
States.  This  subject  will  be  put  into  a  still 
stronger  point  of  view,  by  examining  the  jour- 
nals of  the  Senate?,  which  I  am  sorry  to  do  for 
this  purpose.  When  discussing  the  bill  in 
question  in  the  Senate,  I  find  this  entry  on  their 
journals,  "  on  motion  to  strike  out  the  whole 
of  the  bill  after  the  words  (from  and  after,) 
section  first,  line  second,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
serting as  follows,  (to  wit,)  a  substitute  for  th« 
bill"    On  the  question  to  agree  to  this  motion. 
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it  passed  in  the  negative — ^yeas,  thirteen — ^nays, 
iHiveiitecn.  I  observe  among  tlie  nays,  the 
names  of  Mr.  Green,  of  Khode  Island,  and  Mr. 
Read,  of  South  Carolina.  Both  these  gentle- 
men received  apfiointments  in  virtue  of  the 
promotion  of  judges  under  this  law.  If  these 
gentlemen  had  voted  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  question,  the  law  would  never  have  been  in 
existence.  1  mention  this  circumstance,  not  to 
impugn  the  motives  of  any  gentleman,  but  to 
demonstrate  the  temptation  held  out  to  the 
members  of  the  legislature,  under  the  doctrine 
contended  for  against  the  repeal  of  this  law. 
The  refusal  of  the  present  President  to  correct 
what  was  called  a  mistake  in  Mr.  Green's  ap- 
I)uintment,  huviug  excited  some  clamor,  it  is 
necessary  to  put  tliis  subject  in  a  correct  point 
of  view.  It  seems,  Chat  in  filling  up  Mr.  Green's 
commission,  the  word  *'  circuit,"  instead  of  the 
word  **  district^"  was  inserted,  it  is  presumed, 
bv  mistake.  If  the  commission  was  intended 
for  the  circuit  court,  it  was  a  breach  of  the  con- 
stitution, in  its  most  obvious  letter.  If  it  was 
intended  for  the  district  court,  it  was  void  "  ah 
initio ;-'  because,  at  the  date  of  tlie  commission, 
no  vacancy  liml  happened,  and  the  President's 
right  to  appoint  dei>ended  on  that  precedent 
condition,  and  he,  therefore,  in  making  the  ap- 
pointment, attempted  to  exercise  a  iH)wer  he 
did  not  possess.  It  must  be  obvious  to  every 
gentleman,  that  Mr.  Green's  accepting  the  com- 
mission, under  all  the  incidents  attending  the 
case,  could  furnish  but  a  negative  reconmienda- 
tion  of  Mr.  Green,  in  his  applic^ition  for  that  or 
any  other  ai)pointment.  Upon  a  review  of  the 
history  of  the  law  in  question,  according  to  the 
doctrine  of  its  advocates,  the  temptation  to  the 
legislature  to  make  permanent,  irrevocable  pro- 
vision for  themselves,  must  be  obvious  to  every 
itni)artial  observer.  If,  when  a  judicial  estab- 
lishment be  once  made,  it  becomes  irrevocable, 
how  easy  would  it  be  for  a  legislature,  com- 
bined with  the  executive,  to  compensate  them- 
selves for  the  l(»ss  of  the  confidence  of  their  con- 
stituents, by  foll9wing  the  example  before  us? 
By  erecting  a  new  tier  of  judges,  holding  out  to 
them  additional  emoluments,  and  by  filling  up 
the  vacancies,  occusioned  by  their  promotion, 
with  the  members  of  the  legislature. 

This  operation  would  be  most  likely  to  take 
l)lac!e  when  the  representatives  had  lost  the 
<*ontidence  of  their  constituents,  and  of  course 
less  likely  to  be  intiuenced  by  considerations  of 
public  pmmI.  Again,  sir,  the  sinecure  system 
thus  established,  W(»uld  have  the  advantage  of 
uU  otlier  similar  systems  existing  in  the  world; 
because,  if  in  other  countries  the  sinecure  sys- 
tem lias  become  opi)ressive  to  the  people,  tliey 
have  the  consolation  to  recollect,  that  the  evil 
may  be  lessened  by  the  competent  authority ; 
but^  according  to  the  doctrine,  upon  which  the 
system  is  bottomed  in  the  United  States,  no 
remedy  can  be  applied  to  the  mischief,  by  the 
union  of  all  the  res[Hmsible  agents  of  the  people. 
How,  sir,  would  the  framers  of  our  constitution 
himent,  after  all  the  care  and  circumspection 


they  have  used  to  exclude  this  sjatem  entirely 
from  the  practical  operation  of  the  ffOTemmenti 
that  the  constitution  itself  should  be  made  the 
instrument  of  its  introduction,  and  its  permA* 
nent,  irrevocable  establishment?  And  &is tot 
at  the  moment  of  an  expiring  administration; 
when  the  passions  of  men  just  parting  froa 
power,  wore  breaking  down  every  imp^iment 
which  stood  in  the  way  of  attaining  their  ob- 
ject I  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  it  appean, 
that  this  doctrine  of  the  irrepealability  of  lawi 
derives  no  consideration  from  the  consequencei 
which  naturally  flow  from  it. 

Having  exhausted  so  great  a  portion  of  tht 
time  and  attention  of  the  committee,  in  discns- 
ling  the  cor«titutional  question,  which  hii 
been  made  the  cardinal  point  in  the  debate,  I 
propose  to  confine  myselt  to  very  few  observa- 
tions upon  the  expediency  of  the  contemplated 
repeal.  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  fonner 
judicial  system  was  competent  to  the  discharge 
of  all  the  judicial  busineus  in  the  United  States; 
but  if  that  should  be  denied,  I  think  it  demon- 
strable from  the  document  before  the  commi^ 
tee.  The  gentleman  from  Delaware,  Mr.  Bay- 
ard, has  intimated  a  doubt  whether  the  Prejd- 
dent  acted  correctly,  in  favoring  ns  with  the 
document.  I  shall  only  observe  in  reply,  that 
the  constitution  imposes  a  doty  upon  the  Presi- 
dent, from  time  to  time,  to  give  to  Congress 
information  of  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  re- 
commend to  their  consideration,  such  measure:) 
as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient.  Tiio 
number  of  suits  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  must  always  be  very  small,  from  the 
limited  objects  of  their  jurisdiction ;  this  will 
appear  by  reading  the  second  section  of  the  third 
article  of  the  constitution,  limiting  their  juris- 
diction. The  whole  expense  of  the  existiofj; 
system  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  thousand 
dollars,  of  which  forty  thousand  or  filYy  thou- 
sand dollars  may  be  attributable  to  the  new 
system;  tlie  estimates  ditfering  between  the^ 
two  sums.  Whether  the  expense  be  estimated, 
either  according  to  the  service  to  be  rendered, 
or  by  comparison  with  any  other  system,  it 
appears  to  me  to  be  enonuous.  I  have  ex- 
amined the  document  before  us,  by  way  of 
ascertaining  \iie  relative  view  of  expense  and 
service,  and  also  the  comi)etency  of  the  former 
system  to  the  dUchargo  of  the  business.  I 
would  not,  however,  be  responsible  for  precise 
clerical  accuracy,  in  my  addition,  which  his 
also  been  deemed  a  subject  worthy  of  criticism 
against  the  President  of  the  United  States.  But 
if  it  bo  within  twenty-five  per  centum  of  being 
correct,  it  will  demonstrate,  first,  that  the  for- 
mer courts  Avere  competent  to  the  business; 
second,  that  the  number  of  causes  bears  no  pro- 
portion to  the  expense  of  the  institution. 

I  will  present  to  the  view  of  the  committee, 
the  whole  number  of  causes  instituted  at  tbd 
respective  sessions  of  the  courts,  from  the  spriuf; 
of  1796  to  the  spring  of  1801.  I  have  fixed  upon 
the  year  1706,  bec^iuse  the  business  began  then  to 
increase  under  the  influence  of  tlie  British  treaty. 
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In  all  the  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States, 
except  Maryland  and  Tennessee,  the  whole 
lumber  of  causes,  of  every  description,  iosti- 
nted  in  the  spring  of  1796,  was  two  hundred 
ind  ninety-four ;  fall,  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
;wo— 1797,  spring,  four  hundred  and  eighty-one ; 
■all,  three  hundred  and  ninety-seven — 1798, 
ipring,  three  hundred  and  twenty-five;  faU, 
;bree  hundred  and  ninety-seven — 1799,  spring, 
leven  hundred  and  three,  exclusive  of  ninety- 
nght  criminal  prosecutions  in  Pennsylvania; 
ill,  four  hundred  and  fifty-five — 1800,  spring, 
'our  hundred  and  fifty-one,  seventy  criminal 
>ro8ecutions  in  Pennsylvania  ;  fall,  three  hun- 
Ired  and  fifty-five— 1801,  ^ring,  three  hundred 
ind  fifty.  Making  the  common  calculation  of  suits 
lettled  between  the  parties  without  trial,  dismis- 
(ions,  abatements,  &c.,  &o.,  and  it  will  appear, 
liat  the  whole  number  of  Judgments  against 
olvent  persons,  would  hardly  compensate 
he  expense  of  the  institution.  It  also  appears, 
hat  the  number  of  causes  left  to  be  tried,  could 
easily  be  decided  by  the  six  former  judges. 

Upon  looking  over  the  number  of  suits  in  the 
»8tem  circuit,  it  appears  to  me  strange,  that 
he  members  representing  that  part  of  the 
K>untry  should  insist  upon  increasing  the  ex- 
>eiise  of  the  system,  when  the  courts  have  there 
carcely  any  business  to  attend  to;  and  that 
rentlemen  in  the  southern  States,  where  the 
business  is  greater,  should  be  willing  to  lessen 
he  expense.  I  never  heard  the  smallest  oom- 
tlaint  in  the  State  I  represent,  respecting  the 
ncompetency  of  the  former  courts  to  discharge 
he  business  in  that  State.  I  believe  they  have 
dways  gone  through  the  docket,  whenever 
he  J  attended,  and  as  fiir  as  my  own  observa- 
ioQS  go,  that  is  the  fact.  It  appears  strange 
o  me,  that  the  new  courts  and  new  expenses 
liould  be  called  for  in  other  parts  of  the  United 
>tates,  when  the  old  courts  are  competent  to 
he  business  in  that  State,  where  the  business 
laa  been  considerably  more  than  in  any  other 
^tste,  although  it  is  now  verv  much  declined, 
ind  probably  will  decline  still  more.  In  the 
lonrts  of  Maine,  West  Pennsylvania,  West  Vir- 
rinia  and  West  Tennessee,  no  suit  at  all  had 
>een  instituted  in  June  last. 

Under  the  view  of  the  subject  thus  presented, 

consider  the  late  courts  as  useless  and  un- 
lecessary,  and  the  expense,  therefore,  is  to  me 
lighly  objectionable.  I  do  not  consider  it  in 
he  nature  of  a  compensation,  for  there  is  no 
equivalent  rendition  of  service.  I  cannot  help 
considering  it  as  a  tribute  for  past  services — as 
i  tribute  for  the  zeal  displayed  by  these  gentle- 
nen  in  supporting  principles  which  the  people 
avd  denounced*    I  think  the  federal  maxim 


always  was  **  millions  for  defense,  not  a  cent  for 
tribute."  I  cannot  consent  to  tax  the  people 
even  one  cent,  as  a  tribute  to  men  who  dis- 
respect their  principles. 

Another  objection  I  have  to  the  now  organi 
zation  of  the  courts,  is,  their  tendency  to  pro 
duce  a  gradual  demolition  of  State  courts,  b> 
mutiplying  the  number  of  courts,  increasing 
their  jurisdiction,  making  bonds  or  obligatory 
bills  assignable,  with  the  privilege  of  bringing 
suits  in  the  name  of  the  assignee,  &c.,  &o.,  or, 
as  gentlemen  say,  bringing  federal  justice  to 
every  man*s  door;  the  State  courts  will  be 
ousted  of  their  jurisdiction,  which  I  think  by 
no  means  a  desirable  event.  Under  this  con* 
sideration  alone,  and  under  the  conviction  I  feel 
of  the  inutility  of  the  cou];ts,  I  sh^  vote  for 
the  repeal. 

Upon  the  whole  view  of  the  subject,  feeling 
the  firmest  conviction,  that  there  is  no  consti- 
tutional impediment  in  the  way  of  repealing 
tlie  act  in  question,  upon  the  most  fair  and  caur 
did  interpretation  of  the  constitution;  believ- 
ing, that  principles  advanced  in  opposition,  go 
directly  to  the  destruction  of  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  constitution,  the  responsibility 
of  all  public  agents  to  tlie  people ;  that  they  go 
to  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  corporation 
of  individuals  invested  with  ultimate,  censorial 
and  controlling  power  over  all  the  departments 
of  the  government,  over  legislation,  execution 
and  decision,  and  irresponsible  to  the  people ; 
believing  that  these  principles  are  in  direct 
hostility  with  the  great  principle  of  representa- 
tive government ;  believing  that  the  courts, 
formerly  established,  were  fully  competent  to 
the  business  they  had  to  perform,  and  that  the 
present  courts  are  useless,  unnecessary  and  ex- 
pensive; believing,  that  the  Supreme  Court 
has  heretofore  discharged  all  the  duties  assign- 
ed to  it,  in  less  than  one  month  in  the  year, 
and  that  its  duties  could  be  performed  in  half 
that  time  ;  considering  the  compensations  of 
the  judges  to  be  amongst  the  highest  given  to 
any  of  the  highest  officers  of  the  United  States, 
for  the  services  of  the  whole  year ;  considering 
the  compensations  of  all  the  judges  greatly  ex- 
ceeding the  services  assigned  to  them,  as  well 
as  considering  all  the  circumstances  attending 
tJlie  substitution  of  the  new  system  for  the  old 
one,  by  increasing  the  number  of  judges,  and 
compensations,  and  lessening  their  duties  by 
the  distribution  of  the  business  into  a  greater 
number  of  hands,  &c. — whilst  acting  under 
these  impressions,  I  shall  vote  against  the  mo- 
tion now  made  for  striking  out  the  first  sectioc 
of  the  repealing  bill. 


EDWARD  LIVINGSTON. 

• 

This  distinguished  diplomatist  and  civilian  was  born  at  Clermont,  livingston  Manor,  Ken 
York,  in  the  year  1764.  He  attended  school  at  Albany,  and  afterward  at  Esopns,  in  Uktei 
county,  where  he  continued  until  the  destruction  of  that  village,  by  the  British,  in  1777.  Frwn 
that  place  he  removed  to  Hurley,  a  few  miles  southwest  of  Kingston,  and,  after  spending  two 
years  in  diligent  study,  entered  the  junior  class  at  Princeton  College.  On  graduating  in  1781, 
he  devoted  his  energies  to  the  profession  of  the  law.  In  his  preparatory  studies  he  became 
thoroughly  versed  in  the  principles  of  common  and  civil  law,  and  entering  upon  practice,  he 
soon  rose  into  fame.  From  this  time  until  he  was  elected  to  the  lower  House  of  Congress,  in 
1794,  he  was  continually  and  laboriously  engaged  in  the  duties  of  his  profession,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  time  he  spent  in  the  New  York  Convention,  for  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution. 

In  Congress,  Mr.  Livingston  became  one  of  the  most  celebrated  members  of  the  republican, 
or  democratic  party.  A  few  days  after  he  had  taken  his  seat,  he  called  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  then  existing  provisions  of  the  criminal  code  of  the  United  States,  and  endeavored, 
though  at  that  time  without  effect,  to  reform  their  sanguinary  character,  and  adapt  them  man 
justly  to  the  nature  and  quality  of  offences.  He  introduced,  and  finally  carried,  several  laws 
for  the  protection  and  relief  of  American  seamen  left  by  accident  or  misfortune  on  foreign 
shores.  Ho  warmly  advocated  the  establishment  and  gradual  increase  of  the  navy,  and  he  00]^ 
ported  tlie  existing  government,  though  opposed  to  its  general  policy,  in  every  measure  which 
was  necessary  to  sustain  the  honor,  or  protect  the  rights  of  the  country.* 

The  period  at  which  Mr.  Livingston  entered  Congress  was  important.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  had  just  finished  the  struggle  for  Independence,  by  adopting  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. '^  Washington  had  been  selected  to  administer  that  government ;  and  around  him  were 
gathered  the  tried  spirits  who,  either  in  the  council  or  the  field,  had  assisted  him  in  the  mighty 
work  of  Revolution.  The  constitution,  binding  free  and  sovereign  States  in  an  indissoluble 
league,  after  long  anxiety  and  deliberation,  was  about  to  be  tried.  Its  strength  and  its  weak- 
nesses, its  tendencies  whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  were  soon  to  develop  themselves  in  practical 
operation.  Parties,  taking  their  principles  from  the  bent  of  their  dispositions  toward  a  stronger 
government  or  a  stronger  people,  were  already  formed."  At  the  head  of  one  stood  Thomas 
Jefferson,  and  at  the  head  of  the  other  was  Alexander  Hamilton.  Livingston  embraced  the 
cause  of  the  former  and  entered  with  enthusiasm  into  the  support  of  his  measures.  Conceiving 
the  treaty  of  1794  to  be  disadvantageous  to  the  American  people,  he  opposed  it.  "I  took  on 
myself,"  said  he,  **  for  the  first  time  in  my  w^hole  representative  career,  to  disregard  the  wish 
of  my  constituents.  I  attacked  the  treaty,  and  spared  no  efibrt  to  prevent  its  adoption*  The 
issue  jiL«>tified  the  line  of  conduct  I  had  held.  Enlightened  by  the  discussion  and  by  the  prea^ 
my  constituents  voted  me  their  thanks  for  the  course  I  had  pursued."! 


*  National  Portrait  Gallerj.    Article  Edward  LiTingston. 

t  Boe  Democratic  Keview,  toIb.  8  and  9,  to  wbleh  the  Editor  is  indebted  for  mnch  of  the  material  of  this  sketeh. 
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Mr.  Livingston  continued  in  Congress  nntil  the  accession  of  Mr.  Jefferson  to  the  presidency. 
I  that  time  he  declined  a  re-election  and  determined  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  practice 
his  profession.  Not  long  after,  however,  he  was  elevated  to  the  office  of  Uoited  States  Attor- 
>y  for  New  York,  and  in  the  year  1803,  was  chosen  mayor  of  the  city.  The  latter  office  he 
ild  two  years,  during  which  time  he  displayed  the  greatest  industry,  and  manifested  a  zealous 
iterest  in  the  welfare  of  the  people.  Ahout  the  time  he  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  tlie 
ities  of  the  mayoralty,  the  yellow  fever  hroke  out  in  New  York  with  great  violence.  The  dread 
:*  the  contagion  soon  caused  to  disappear  from  the  city  all  those  whose  fortune  afforded  them 
le  means  of  flying.  The  indigent  class  alone  remained  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  epidemic, 
ivingston  devoted  himself  to  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  his  station.  He  visited  every 
\y  the  most  destitute  of  the  sick.  lie  conducted  the  physicians  wherever  he  knew  that  mis- 
rtune  claimed  the  aid  which  poverty  could  not  command.  *^  I  never  rememher,''  said  he  tc 
3  friend  and  hiographer,  in  speaking  of  this  calamity,  "  to  have  experienced  a  greater  fulnesf 

health  than  at  this  period.  There  is  something  healthful  to  a  man  in  the  consciousness  of  a 
ty  well  discharged.  Notwithstanding  the  numher  of  sick  whom  I  saw  every  day,  my  recol- 
tion  of  their  sufferings,  of  their  distress,  of  the  interest  attaching  to  their  families,  to  their 
-ious  relations,  did  not  present  itself  to  my  mind  only  in  the  mass :  I  knew  each  one  indi- 
^nally.  I  identified  myself  with  each  one  of  the  sick,  for  I  could  call  each,  with  the  physician, 
patient,  I  shared  in  the  regrets  of  Uie  family  of  each  victim,  the  joy  of  the  wife,  the  chil- 
tn,  of  each  convalescent  restored  to  life,  to  lahor,  to  the  tenderness  of  family  affections.  After 
•  first  fears  of  contagion  were  surmounted,  I  ceased  to  experience  the  slightest  apprehension 
danger.  My  confidence  was  not  fatalism — (ray  soul  has  always  regarded  with  horror  that 
el  slavery  of  man  to  necessity) — ^but  a  profound  sense  of  the  task  of  humanity  which  Provi- 
ice  had  assigned  me.  It  was  the  unfavorable  turn  of  an  alternative  contract  (to  speak  the 
guage  of  the  law)  which  I  had  signed,  in  accepting  the  chief  magistracy  of  a  great  city,  then 
)nlou3  and  flourishing.  This  contract  must  be  executed  in  its  letter  and  in  its  spirit.^' 
Near  the  close  of  the  epidemic  Mr.  Livingston  was  attacked  by  it,  and  reduced  to  the  point 
ieath.  On  recovering  from  his  illness,  he  found  his  private  affairs  sadly  deranged,  and  being 
iujftly  and  suddenly  subjected  to  heavy  responsibilities,  he  resigned  his  office,  and  determined 
remove  to  Louisiana.  This  he  did  in  1804.  He  arrived  at  New  Orleans  in  February  of  that 
ir ;  immediately  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  soon  amassed  a  fortune.  As- 
riated  with  others,  he  accomplished  many  important  reforms  in  the  law  of  Louisiana,  which 
8,  at  that  time,  ^^  a  vast  miscellany  of  Spanish  customs,  French  decrees,  English  precedents, 
1  conflicting  legislative  enactments."  This  confusion  had  been  brought  aboat  by  the  various 
tunes  of  Louisiana,  under  Spanish  and  French  rule.  Livingston  set  about  correcting  these 
iK  *^  Rejecting  alike  the  interminable  proceedings  of  the  French,  and  the  absurd  flctions 
English  practice,  he  formed  a  short  and  simple  code  of  procedure,  which  combined  the  advan- 
ces of  the  various  systems  that  prevailed,  and  was  at  the  same  time  free  from  their  vices."  * 
On  the  invasion  of  New  Orleans  by  the  British  in  1812,  Mr.  Livingston  was  appointed  by 
neral  Jackson,  his  aid-de-camp,  and  remained  in  his  military  family  until  the  end  of  the 
Lr.  In  the  battle  he  was  active  and  intrepid,  and  at  the  close  of  the  conflict,  was  employed 
the  negotiation  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners.  At  the  return  of  peace  he  renewed  the  labors 
his  profession ;  continued  in  the  execution  of  his  plans  of  legal  reform.  In  1820,  he  was 
<5ted  by  the  Legislature  of  Louisiana,  to  prepare  a  system  of  penal  law  for  that  State.  The 
lowing  year  he  presented  a  report  containing  a  specimen  of  his  system,  which  was  approved, 
i  he  was  further  empowered  to  flnish  it.  He  entered  upon  the  task  with  the  greatest  assi- 
ity,  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  all  points  pertaining  to  the  subject,  which  had  originated  in  his 
n  country  and  in  Europe,  corresponding  with  distinguished  and  learned  lawyers  of  all  na« 
ns,  comparing  the  principles  of  every  theory — ^and,  after  spending  four  years  in  its  completion, 
d  the  satisfaction  to  see  it  approved.  The  beauty  of  its  arrangement,  says  Mr.  Livingston's 
»grapher,  the  wisdom  of  its  provisions,  the  simplicity  of  its  forms,  and  the  clearness  of  its 

*  Edward  livingston  and  his  Codo.    Democrstie  Beview,  toL  9. 
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langnage,  equal,  but  do  not  surpass,  the  philanthropy,  the  wise  views  of  human  character,  tfai 
knowledge  of  social  intercourse,  and  the  insight  into  the  sources  of  happiness  and  misery,  by 
all  of  which  it  is  distinguished,  far  beyond  any  similar  system  of  criminal  law  that  has  emanated 
from  the  jurists  of  any  age  or  country.^'  An  elaborate  and  highly  finished  account  of  this  im- 
portant work  will  be  found  in  the  Democratic  Review  for  July,  1841. 

In  1823,  Mr.  Livingston  was  elected  to  represent  Louisiana,  in  the  Lower  House  of  CoDgreai 
He  took  his  seat  in  December  of  that  year.  In  1820,  he  was  chosen  by  the  legislature  of  hii 
adopted  State,  to  the  United  States  Senate.  His  course  in  Congress  was  distinguished.  In  tht 
several  important  measures  that  originated  during  his  career,  he  took  an  active  and  dignified 
part.  His  speech,  on  Mr.  Foot^s  resolution,  is  thought  by  many  to  be  one  of  the  most  eloqoenk 
and  able  that  were  delivered  on  that  occasion.  Its  extreme  length,  alone,  precludes  it  from  thii 
collection. 

Mr.  Livingston  continued  in  the  Senate  until  the  spring  of  1831,  when  he  was  appointed  t^ 
President  Jackson,  to  the  honorable  position  of  Secretary  of  State.  On  his  retirement  turn 
this  office,  in  1833,  he  was  sent  as  minister  to  the  Court  of  France.  After  spending  two  yem 
abroad,  "•  with  honor  to  himself  and  his  country',"  he  returned  to  America,  and  established  bit 
residence  at  Red  Hook,  on  the  Hudson  River.  On  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  the  twenty-fiftb 
of  May,  1836,  he  died,  after  a  very  short  illness,  induced  by  drinking  cold  water.  His  age  WM 
seventy-two.  **  The  last  time  I  saw  him — which  was  a  few  days  before  his  death," — said  one 
of  his  friends,  *'  he  talked  with  all  the  anticipations  and  apparent  health  of  a  youthful  spoiti- 
man,  about  a  trouting  excursion  he  was  contemplating  to  Long  Island.  His  summons  has  been 
bhort  and  sudden  for  a  more  fearful  journey."  * 


•  •• 


SPEECH  OX  THE  ALIEN  BILL.f 

Mr.  Livingston  delivered  this  speech  in  the       On  my  arrival,  I  inquired,  what  subject  oocn 

House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  pied  the  attention  of  the  House ;  and  heua 

on  the  nineteenUi  of  June,  1798.  ^^^  '\  T  k^""  ^^if,^'"'  I  directed  the  printeJ 

uiic,  X  «7«.  ^^py  ^^  ^^  brought  to  me,  but  to  m v  great  ear- 

Mb.  Speakkb:  I  esteem  it  one  of  the  most  P^^f »  ^^^'^^  ^^^.^'f^^  copies  of  different  m 

fortunate  occurrences  of  my  life,  that,  at\er  an  ^'^  ^^^  ^"™*^  s?,^!^^^  Y.^^  V^\  ^^  my  hands; 

inevitable  absence  from  my  seat  in  this  House,  f™<>"g  ^^If™  l^  ^'^^  difficult  (so  strongly  wcrt 

I  have  arrived  in  time  to  express  my  dissent  ^l'^^  '^^''}^^  .^^.  ^l^®  »?™?„  ^^^^'^7  ^e/^°^)  ^ 

to  the  passage  of  this  bill.    It  would  have  been  discover  the  mdividual  bill  then  under  disp 

a  soured  oflternal  regret,  and  the  keenest  re-  fj^";  ..^his  circumstance  gave  me  a  suspicion, 

morse,  if  any  private  affiiirs,  any  domestic  con-  ^^*^  the  principles  of  the  measure  were  eiro- 

c^arnsT  however  interesting,  h^  deprived  me  ".^T*    ^J"t^  marches  directly  to  its  end,  by  • 

of  the  opportunity,  I  am  niw  about  to  use,  of  ^^^^Je,  undeviating  path.  Error  is  either  unde^ 

stating  my  objections,  and  recording  my  vote  J?^"^°S  V"  ^^s  object,  or  pursues  it  throngh  • 

against  an  ac^  which  I  believe  to  be  in  direct  thousand  winding  ways;   the  multiplicity  of 

violation  of  the  constitution,  and  marked  with  propositions,  therefore,  to  attam  the  same  gjn- 

every  charact^jristic  of  Uie  most  odious  des-  ^raj  but  doubtful  end,  led  me  to  suspect,  thjt 

p^J^jg,J,  neither  the  object,  nor  the  means,  proposed  to 

^ '  attain  it^  were  proper  or  necessary.    These  snr* 

•  Vew  York  Mnorican,  18M.  ^^^^  ^^^'®  ^^^^  Confirmed  by  a  more  minnti 

t  hy  the  provWons  of  thU  bUI,  the  rreeldent  might  order  ^f  ^^^^tion  of  the  bill.     In  the   construction 

dangerous  or  »u.p<H.ted»iienModep«tont  of  the  territory  of  Statutes,  it  IS  a  received  rule  to  examine. 

of  the  Unit*,d  suites.    The  penalty,  provided  for  dlsobe-  ^hat  waS  the  State  of  things  when  they  weW 

<iienceof  the  Prc.idcnf*  order,  was  imprisonment  and  a  Passed,  and  what  were  the  evils  they  were 

perpetual  exclusion  from  the  rights  of  dUienship.    The  ^tended  to  remedy ;  as  these  circnmstancei 

Dill  provided,  that,  if  any  alien,  ordered  to  depart,  should  }^"1  "^  applied  in  the  construction  of  the  law, 

prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  President,  that  no  Injury  to  ^^  ™?y  \^  ^'^^^  ^^  examine  them  minutely  in 

the  United  &Utc>s  would  arise  fh>m  sulTering  him  to  remain,  framing  it.     The  State  of  thingSl,  if  we  are  tO 

the  Trevldont  might  grant  him  a  license  to  remain  for  such  jndge  from  the  complexion  of  the  bill,  muflt  be, 

time  as  he  should  deem  proper,  and  at  such  place  as  he  that  a  number  of  aliens,  enjoying  the  proteo* 

should  defti^nate.  tion  of  onr  government,  are  plotting  ita  do* 
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•traction ;  tlmt  they  are  engaged  in  treasonable 
znachinations  against  a  people,  who  have  given 
them  an  asylum  and  support,  and  that  there 
exists  no  provision  for  their  expulsion  and  pun- 
ishment.   K  these  things  are  so,  and  no  remedy 
exi;^  for  the  evil,  one  ought  speedily  to  be 
provided,  but  even  then  it  must  be  a  remedy 
that  is  consistent  with  the  constitution  under 
which  wo  act;  for,   by  that  instrument,  all 
powers,  not  expressly  given  to  it  by  the  union, 
are  reserved  to  the  States;    it  follows,  that 
noless  an  express  authority  can  be  found,  vest- 
ing us  with  the  power,  be  the  evil  ever  so 
Ct,  it  can  only  be  remedied  by  the  several 
^  who  have  never  delegated  the  authority 
to  Congress. 

We  must  legislate  upon  facts,  not  on  sur- 
mises; we  must  have  evidence,  not  vague  sus- 
pjcions,  if  we  mean  to  legislate  with  prudence. 
What  facts  have  been  produced?     What  evi- 
dence has  been  submitted  to  the  House?    I 
have  heard,  sir,  of  none ;   but  if  evidence  of 
£scts  could  not  bo  proi^ured,  at  least  it  might 
hftve  been  expected,  that  re&<«onablc  cause  of 
suspicion  should  bo  shown.    Here  again,  gen- 
tlemen are  at  fault ;  they  cannot  even  show  a 
HiJjpicion  why  aliens  ought  to  be  suspected. 
VTe  have,  indeed,  been  told,  that  the  fate  of 
Venice,  Switzerland  and  Batjivia,  was  produced 
by  the   iut^*rforence  of  foreigners.     Hut  the 
in?tanc4?s  are  unfortunate;    because  all  those 
powers*  have  l)een  overcome  by  foreign  force, 
or  divided  by  domestic  faction,  not  by  the  in- 
fluence of  aliens  who  resided  among  them; 
and  if  any  instruction  is  to  be  gained  from  the 
liistory  of  those  republics,  it  is,  that  we  ought 
to  banish,  not  aliens,  but  all  those  citizens  who 
do  not  approve  the  executive  acts.    This  doc- 
trine, I  believe,  gentlemen  are  not  reiwly  to 
ft  vow ;  but  if  this  measure  prevails,  I  shall  not 
think  the  other  remote.    If  it  has  been  proved, 
that  these  governments  were  destroyed  by  the 
<Vnspiracies  of  aliens,   it  yet  remains  to  be 
^hown,  that  we  are  in  the  same  situation :  or 
that  any  such  plots  have  been  detected,  or  are 
even  reasonably  suspected  here.    Nothing  of 
this  kind  has  yet  been  done.    A  modem  The- 
Bens,  indeed,  has  told  us,  that  lie  lias  procured 
a  clue,  that  will  enable  him  to  penetrate  tlie 
labyrinth  and  destroy  this  monster  of  sedition, 
^ho  the  fair  Ariadne  is,  who  kindly  gave  him 
the  ball,  he  has  not  revealed;    nor,   though 
several  days  have  elapsed  since  he  undertook 
the  adventure,  has  he  yet  told  us  where  the 
monster  lurks.    No  evidence  then  being  pro- 
duced, we  have  a  right  to  say,  that  none  exist$<, 
ftnd  yet  we  are  about  to  sanction  a  most  impor- 
tant act,  and  on  what  grounds  ? — Our  individual 
nospicions,  our  private  fears,  our  overheated 
imaginations.    Seeing  nothing  to  excite  these 
suspicions,  and  not  feeling  those  fears,  I  cannot 
(rive  my  assent  to  the  bill,  even  if  I  did  not 
feel  a  superior  obligation  to  reject  it  on  other 
grounds. 

The  first  section  provides,  that  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  President  "to  order  all  such 


aliens,  as  he  shall  Jud^  dangerous  to  the  peace 
and  safety  of  the  United  States,  or  shall  have 
reasonable  grounds  to  suspect  are  concerned  in 
any  treasonable  or  secret  machinations  against 
the  government  thereof,  to  depart  out  of  tho 
United  States,  in  such  time  as  shall  be  ex 
pressed  in  sucn  order." 

Our  government,  sir,  is  founded  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  those  principles,  which  constitute 
the  difference  between  a  free  constitution  and 
a  desj)otic  power ;  a  distribution  of  the  legisla- 
tive, executive  and  judiciary  powers  into  several 
hands;  a  distribution  strongly  marked  in  the 
three  first  and  great  divisions  of  the  constitu- 
tion. By  the  first,  all  legislative  power  is 
given  to  Congress ;  the  second  vests  all  execu- 
tive fimctions  in  the  President,  and  the  third 
declares,  that  the  judiciary  powers  shall  be 
exercised  by  the  supreme  and  inferior  courts. 
Here  then  is  a  division  of  the  governmental 
powers  strongly  marked,  decisively  pronounced, 
and  every  act  of  one  or  all  of  the  branches, 
that  tends  to  confound  these  i)owers,  or  alter 
their  arrangement,  must  be  destructive  of  tlie 
constitution.  Examine  then,  sir,  the  bill  on 
your  table,  and  declare,  whether  the  few  lines, 
I  have  repeated  from  the  first  section,  do  not 
confound  these  fundamental  powers  of  govern- 
ment, vest  them  all,  in  more  unqualified  terms, 
in  one  hand,  and  thus  subvert  the  basis  on 
which  our  liberties  rest. 

Legislative  power  prescribes  the  rule  of 
action ;  the  judiciary  applies  the  general  rule 
to  particular  cases,  and  it  is  the  j)rovince  of 
the  executive  to  see,  that  the  laws  are  carried 
into  full  effect.  In  all  free  governments,  these 
powers  are  exercised  by  different  men,  and 
their  union  in  the  same  hand  is  the  peculiar 
characteristic  of  despotism.  If  the  same  power, 
that  makes  the  law,  can  construe  it  to  suit  his 
interest,  and  apply  it  to  gratify  his  vengeance; 
if  he  can  go  further,  and  execute,  according  to 
his  own  passions,  the  judgment  which  he  him- 
self has  pronounced  upon  his  own  construction 
of  laws  which  he  alone  has  made,  what  other 
features  are  wanted  to  complete  the  picture  of 
tyranny?  Yet  all  this,  and  more,  is  proposed 
to  be  done  by  this  act;  by  it  the  President 
alone  is*  empowered  to  make  the  law,  to  fix  in 
his  mind,  what  acts,  what  words,  thoughts  oi 
looks,  shall  constitute  the  crime  contemplated 
by  the  bill,  lie  is  not  only  authorized  to  make 
this  law  for  his  own  conduct,  but  to  vary  it  at 
pleasure,  as  every  gust  of  passion,  every  cloud 
of  suspicion  shall  agitate  or  darken  his  mind. 
Tlie  same  power,  that  formed  the  law,  then 
applies  it  to  the  guilty  or  innocent  victim, 
whom  his  own  suspicions,  or  the  secret  whisper 
of  a  spy,  have  designated  as  its  object.  The 
President  then  having  constnied  and  applied  it, 
the  same  President  is  by  the  bill  authorized  to 
execute  his  sentence,  in  cose  of  disol>edience, 
by  imprisonment  during  his  ])leasure.  This 
then  comes  completely  within  the  definition  of 
despotism;  an  union  of  legislative,  executive 
and  judicial  powers.    But  this  bill,  sir,  does  no* 
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stop  here ;  its  proviBions  are  a  refinement  upon 
despotism,  and  present  an  image  of  the  most 
fearful  tyranny.  Even  in  despotisms,  though 
the  monarch  legislates,  judges  and  executes, 
yet  he  legislates  openly ;  his  laws,  though  op- 
pressive, are  known,  they  precede  the  otfenc^ 
and  every  man,  wlio  chooses,  may  avoid  the 
penalties  of  disobedience.  Yet  he  judges  and 
executes  by  proxy,  and  his  private  interests  or 
passions  do  not  inflame  the  mind  of  his  deputy. 

But  here  the  law  is  so  closely  concealed  in 
the  same  mind  that  gave  it  birth — the  crime  is 
** exciting  the  suspicions  of  the  President" — 
that  no  man  can  tell  wit&t  conduct  will  avoid 
that  suspicion:  a  careless  word,  perhaps  mis- 
represented or  never  spoken,  may  be  sufficient 
evidence,  a  look  may  destroy,  an  idle  gesture 
may  ensure  punishment;  no  innocence  can 
protect,  no  circumspection  can  avoid  the  jeal- 
ousy of  suspicion,  burrounded  by  spies,  infonn- 
ers,  and  aU  that  infamous  herd  which  fatten 
under  laws  like  this,  the  unfortunate  stranger 
will  never  know  cither  of  the  law  of  accusa- 
titm  or  of  the  Judgment,  until  the  moment  it  is 
put  in  execution :  he  will  detest  your  tyranny, 
and  fly  from  a  land  of  delators,  inquisitors  and 
*pies.  This,  sir,  is  a  refinement  upon  the 
detestable  contrivance  of  the  decemvirs.  They 
hung  the  tables  of  their  laws  so  high,  that  few 
could  read  them ;  a  tall  man,  however,  might 
rea<."h — a  short  one  might  climb  and  learn  their 
contents ;  but  hero  the  law  is  equally  inaccessi- 
ble to  high  and  low,  safely  concealed  in  the 
breast  of  its  author;  no  industry  or  caution 
can  penetrate  this  recess  and  attain  a  knowl- 
edge of  it.s  j)rovisions,  nor  even  if  they  could, 
as  the  rule  is  not  permanent,  would  it  at  all 
avail. 

Having  shown,  that  this  bill  is  at  war  with 
the  fundamental  principles  of  our  government, 
I  might  stop  here  in  the  certain  hope  of  its 
rejection.  But  I  can  do  more ;  unless  we  are 
resolved  to  pervert  the  meaning  of  terms,  I 
can  show,  that  the  constitution  has  endeavored 
to  "make  its  surety  doubly  sure,  and  take  a 
bond  of  fate,"  by  several  express  prohibitions 
of  measures  like  the  one  you  now  contemplate. 
One  of  these  is  contained  in  the  ninth  section 
of  the  first  article ;  it  is  at  the  l»ead  of  the 
articles  which  restrict  the  j)Owers  of  Congress, 
and  declares,  "that  the  emigration  or  importa- 
tion of  such  persons  as  any  of  the  States  shall 
think  proper  to  admit,  shtdl  not  be  prohibited 
prior  to  the  year  1808."  Now,  sir,  where  is 
the  difference  between  a  power  to  prevent  the 
arrival  of  aliens  and  a  j>ower  to  send  them 
away  as  wnm  as  they  arrive?  To  me  they 
appear  ])recisely  the  same.  The  constitution 
exjiressly  says,  that  Congress  shall  not  do  this ; 
and  yet  Congress  are  about  to  delegate  this 
prohibited  power  and  say  the  President  may 
exercise  it,  as  his  pleasure  may  direct. 

Judiciary  power  is  taken  from  courts,  and 
given  to  the  executive;  the  previous  safeguard 
of  a  presentment  by  a  grand  inquest,  is  re- 
moved: the  trial  by  Jury  is  abolished;  the 


"  public  trial,"  required  by  the  constitution,  ii 
changed  into  a  secret  and  worse  than  inqma 
torial  tribunaL    Instead  of  giving  "informa* 
tion  on  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accott- 
tion,"  the  criminal,  alike  ignorant  of  his  offence 
and  the  danger  to  which  he  is  exposed,  never 
hears  of  either,  until  the  judgment  is  passed 
and  the  sentence  is  executed.    Instead  of  being 
"  confronted  with  his  accusers,"  he  is  kept  alike 
ignorant  of  their  names  and  their  existence; 
and  the  fonns  of  a  trial  being  dispensed  with, 
it  would  be  a  mockery,  to  talk  of  "  process  for 
witness,"  or  the  "assistance  of  counsel  for 
defence."    Thus  are  all  the  barriers,  which  the 
wisdom   and  humanity   of   our   countiy  hei 
placed  between  accused  innocence  and  oppress 
sive  power,  at  once  forced  and  broken  down 
Not  a  vestige  even  of  their  form  remains.   Xe 
indictments,  no  jury,  no  trial,  no  public  pro- 
cedure, no  statement  of  the  accusation,  no  ex- 
amination of  the  witnesses  in  its  support,  ne 
counsel  for  defence:    all  is  darkness,  silence, 
mystery  and  suspicion.    But,  as  if  this  were 
not  enough,   the  unfortunate  victims  of  thii 
law  are  told  in  the  next  section,  that,  if  they 
can  convince  the  President  that  his  susiiiciou 
are  unfounded,  he  may,  if  he  pleases,  give  thca 
a  license  to  stay.    But  how  can  they  remove 
his  suspicions,  when  they  know  not  on  wh« 
act  they  were  founded?    How  take  proof  to 
convince  him,  when  he  is  not  bound  to  furnish 
that  on  which  ho  ]>roceeds?  Miserable  mockery 
of  justice  I     Appoint  an  arbitrary  judge,  armed 
with  legislative  and  executive  ])owers  added  to 
his  own !     Let  him  condemn  the  unheard,  the 
unaccused  object  of  his  suspicions,  and  then  to 
cover  the  injustice  of  the  scene,  gravely  tell 
liim,  you  ought  not  to  complain,  y(m  need  only 
di>provo  facts  you  have  never  heard,  rcmo^'O 
susj)icions  that  have  iie\'er  been  commnnicated 
to  you;  it  will  be  easy  to  convince  your  jndjie, 
whom  you  shall  not  ai)i)roach,  that  he  is  tyran- 
nical and  unjust,  and  when  you  have  done  thi^ 
we  give  him  the  i)ower,  he  had  before,  to  piu^ 
don  you  if  he  pleases ! 

So  obviously  do  the  constitutional  objeotioni 
present  thcmsi'lves,  that  their  existence  cann«<t 
be  denied,  and  t^vo  wretclied  subterfuges  are 
resorted  to,  to  remove  tliem  out  of  sight.    In 
the  first  place,  it  is  said,  the  bill  does  not  coo- 
template  the  pimishment  of  any  crime,  anJ 
thtTefore  tlie  jjrovisions  in   the  constitution, 
relative  to  criminal  proceedings  and  judiciary 
powers,  do  not  api)ly.    But  have  the  gentlemen, 
who  reason  thus,  read  the  bill,  or  is  every  thing 
forgotten,   in  our  zealous  liurry  to   pass  it! 
AVhat  are  the  offences  upon  which  it  is  to  ope- 
rate?   Xot  only  the  offence  of  being  "sufr 
j)ected  of  being  dangerous  to  the  peace  and 
safety  of  the  United  States,"  but  also  that  of 
being  "  concerned  in  any  treasonable  or  secret 
machinations  against  the  government  tliereof* 
— and  this,  we  are  told,  is  no  crime.    A  trea- 
sonable machination  against  the  government, 
is  not  the  subject  of  criminal  jurisprudence! 
Good  heaven !  to  what  absurdities  does  not  an 
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r  zealous  attachment  to  particular  measures 
I  ns  I  In  order  to  punish  a  particular  act, 
are  forced  to  say,  mat  treason  is  no  crime, 

plotting  against  our  government  is  no 
nee  I  i^d  to  support  this  fine  hypothesis, 
are  obliged  to  plunge  deeper  into  absurdity, 

say,  that  the  act^  spoken  of  in  the  bill, 
no  crimes,  and  therefore  the  penalty,  con- 
led  in  it,  is  not  a  punishment,  but  merely  a 
v^ention ;  that  is  to  say,  we  invite  strangers 
iome  amongst  us ;  we  declare  solemnly,  that 
emment  shall  not  prevent  them ;  we  entice 
oi  over  by  the  delusive  prospects  of  advan- 
s;  in  many  parts  of  the  Union  we  permit 
in  to  hold  lands,  and  give  them  other  advan- 
es  while  they  are  waiting  for  the  period  at 
ich  we  have  promised  them  a  full  participa- 
L  of  all  our  rights.  An  unfortunate  stranger, 
rusted  with  tyranny  at  home,  thinks  he  shall 
I  freedom  here ;  he  accepts  our  conditions ; 
puts  faith  in  our  promises ;  he  vests  his  all 
>ur  hands ;  he  has  dissolved  his  former  con- 
tions  and  made  your  country  his  own ;  but 
ile  he  is  patiently  waiting  the  expiration 
the  i)eriod  that  is  to  crown  the  work,  entitle 
1  to  all  the  rights  of  a  citizen — the  tale  of  a 
nestic  spy,  or  the  calumny  of  a  secret 
>my,  draws  on  him  the  suspicions  of  the 
jsident,  and  unheard,  he  is  ordered  to  quit 

spot  he  had  selected  for  his  retreat,  tlie 
intry  which  he  had  chosen  for  his  own,  per- 
)s  the  family  which  was  his  only  consolation 
life, — ^lie  is  ordered  to  retire  to  a  country 
ose  government,  irritated  by  his  renuncia- 
n  of  its  authority,  will  receive  only  to  pun- 

liim — and  all  this,  we  are  told,  is  no  pun- 
ment! 

io  manifest  do  these  violations  of  the  consti- 
ion  appear  to  me,  so  futile  the  arguments  in 
dr  defence,  that  they  press  seriously  on  my 
ad  and  sink  it  even  to  despondency.  They 
)  so  glaring  to  my  understanding,  that  I  have 
\,  it  my  duty  to  speak  of  them  in  a  maimer 
it  may  perhaps  give  oflPence  to  men  whom  I 
eera,  and  who  seem  to  think  differently  on 
s  subject ;  none,  however,  I  can  assure  them, 
ntended.  I  have  seen  measures  carried  in 
s  House,  which  I  thought  militated  against 
J  spirit  of  the  constitution ;  but  never  before 
7e  I  been  witness  to  so  open,  so  wanton,  so 
disguised  an  attack. 

[  Lave  now  done,  sir,  with  the  bill,  and  come 
consider  the  consequences  of  its  operation. 
e  of  the  most  serious  has  been  anticipated, 
ten  I  described  tlie  blow  it  would  give  to  the 
istitution  of  our  country.  We  should  cau- 
nsly  beware  of  the  first  act  of  violation ;  ha- 
aated  to  overleq)  its  bounds,  we  become 
ailiarized  to  the  guilt,  and  disregard  the  dan- 
r  of  a  second  offence ;  until  proceeding,  from 
Q  unauthorized  act  to  another,  we  at  length 
row  off  all  restraint  which  our  constitution 
9  imposed ;  and  very  soon  not  even  the  sem- 
ince  of  its  form  will  remain. 
But,  if  regardless  of  our  duty  as  citizens,  and 
r  solemn  obligations  as  representatives ;  re- 


gardless of  the  rights  of  our  constituents ;  re- 
gardless of  every  sanction,  human  and  divine, 
we  are  ready  to  violate  the  constitution  we 
have  sworn  to  defend — will  the  people  submit 
to  our  unauthorized  acts — will  the  States  sanc- 
tion our  usurped  power  ?    Sir,  they  ought  not 
to   submit — they  would   deserve   the    chains 
which  these  measures  are  forging  for  them,  if 
they  did  not  resist.    For  let  no  man  vainly  ima* 
gine  that  the  evil  is  to  stop  here ;  that  a  few 
unprotected  aliens  only  are  to  be  affected  by 
this  inquisitorial  power.    The  same  arguments, 
which  enforce  those  provisions  against  aliens, 
apply  with  equal  strength  to  enacting  them  in 
the  case  of  citizens.    The  citizen  has  no  other 
protection  for  his  personal  security,  that  I  know, 
against  laws  like  this,  than  the  humane  provi- 
sions I  have  cited  from  the  constitution.    But 
all  these  apply  in  common  to  the  citizen  and  the 
stranger ;  ail  crimes  are  to  be  tried  by  jury ;  no 
person  shall  be  held  to  answer  unless  on  pre- 
sentment ;  in  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  ac- 
cused is  to  have  a  public  trial ;  the  accused  is  to 
be  informed  of  the  nature  of  the  charge ;  to  be 
confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him ; 
may  have  process  to  enforce  the  appearance  of 
those  in  his  favor,  and  is  to  be  allowed  counsel 
in  his  defence.    Unless,  therefore,  we  can  be- 
lieve that  treasonable  machinations,  and  the 
other  offences  described  in  the  bill  are  not 
crimes,  that  an  alien  is  not  a  person,  and  that 
one  charged  with  treasonable  practices  is  not 
accused — unless  we  can  believe  all  this  in  con- 
tradiction to  our  understanding,  to  received 
opinions  and  the  uniform  practice  of  our  courts, 
we  must  allow,  that  all  these  provisions  estcnd 
equally  to  alien  and  native,  and  that  tlie  citizen 
has  no  other  security  for  his  personal  safety, 
than  is  extended  to  the  stranger,  who  is  within 
his  gates.    If,  therefore,  this  security  is  violated 
in  one  instance,  what  pledge  have  wo  that  it 
will  not  be  in  the  other  ?    The  same  plea  of 
necessity  will  justify  both.    Either  the  offences, 
described  in  the  act,  are  crime.*,  or  they  are 
not.    If  they  are,  then  all  the  humane  provi- 
sions of  the  constitution  forbid  this  mode  of 
punishing,  or  preventing  them,  equally  as  re- 
lates to  aliens  and  citizens.    If  they  are  not 
crimes,  the  citizen  has  no  more  safety  by  the 
constitution  than  the  alien ;  for  all  these  pro- 
visions apply  only  to  crimes.    So  that  in  either 
event,  the  citizen  has  the  same  reason  to  expect 
a  similar  law  to  the  one  now  before  you,  which 
will  subject  liis  person  to  the  uncontrolled  des- 
potism of  a  single  man.    You  have  already  been 
told  of  plots  and  conspiracies ;  and  all  the  fright- 
ful images,  that  are  necessary  to  keep  up  the 
present  system  of  terror  and  alarm,  have  been 
presented  to  you ;  but  who  are  implicated  by 
these  dark  hints — tliese  mysterious  allusions? 
They  are  our  own  citizens,  sir,  not  aliens.    If 
there  is  any  necessity  for  the  system  now  pro- 
posed, it  is  more  necessary  to  be  enforced  against 
our  own  citizens  tlian  against  strangers ;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  either  in  this  or  some  other 
shape,  this  will  be  attempted.    I  now  ask,  sir. 
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whether  the  people  of  America  are  prepared 
for  this?  Whether  they  are  willing  to  part 
with  all  the  means  which  the  wisdom  of  their 
ancestors  discovered,  and  their  own  caution  so 
hitely  adopted,  to  secure  their  own  persons? 
Whether  tliey  are  willing  to  submit  to  impris- 
onment^ or  exile,  whenever  suspicion,  calumny, 
or  vengeance,  shall  mark  them  for  ruin?  Are 
they  base  enough  to  be  prepared  for  this?  Ko, 
sir,  they  will,  1  repeat  it,  they  will  resist  this 
tyrannical  system ;  the  x>cople  will  oppose,  the 
States  will  not  submit  to  its  operations ;  they 
ought  not  to  acquiesce,  and  I  pray  to  God,  they 
never  may. 

My  opinions,  sir,  on  this  subject^  are  explicit, 
and  I  wish  they  may  be  known :  they  are,  that 
whenever  our  laws  manifestly  infringe  the  con- 
stitution under  which  they  were  made,  the  peo- 
ple ought  not  to  hesitate  which  they  should 
obey :  if  wo  exceed  our  jwwers,  we  become  ty- 
rants, and  our  acts  have  no  effect  Tlius,  sir, 
one  of  the  first  effects  of  measures  such  as  this, 
if  they  be  acquiesced  in,  will  be  disaffection 
among  the  States,  and  opposition  among  the 
people  to  your  government ;  tumults,  vioLitions, 
and  a  recurrence  to  first  revolutionary  jjrinci- 
ples :  if  they  are  sul)mitted  to,  the  consequences 
will  be  worse.  After  such  manifest  violation 
of  the  ])rinciples  of  our  constitution,  the  form 
will  not  long  be  sacred ;  presently  every  ves- 
tige of  it  will  be  lost  and  swallowed  up  in  the 
gulf  of  despotism.  But  should  the  evil  proceed 
no  further  than  the  execution  of  the  present 
law,  what  a  fearful  picture  will  our  country  pre- 
sent I  The  system  of  esjnonage  thus  established, 
the  country  will  swarm  with  information  spies, 
delators  and  all  that  odious  tribe,  that  breed  in 
the  sunshine  of  despotic  power,  that  suck  the 
blood  of  tlie  unfortunate,  and  creep  into  the 
bosom  of  sleeping  innocence  only  to  awaken  it 
with  a  burning  wound.  The  hours  of  the  most 
unsusi>ecting  confidence;  the  intimacies  of 
friendship,  or  the  recesses  of  domestic  retire- 
ment, afford  no  security ;  the  companion  whom 
you  must  trust,  the  friend  in  whom  vou  must 
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confide,  the  domestic  who  waits  in  your  cham- 
ber, arc  all  temiited  to  betray  your  imprudence 
or  guardless  follies,  to  misrefiresent  your  words, 
to  convey  them,  distorted  by  calumny,  to  the 
secret  tribunal  where  jealousy  presides,  where 
fear  officiates  as  accuser,  where  suspicion  is  the 
only  evidence  that  is  heard. 

These,  bad  as  they  are,  are  not  the  only  ill 
consequences  of  these  measures.  Among  them 
we  may  reckon  tlie  loss  of  wealth,  of  i)opulation 
and  of  conmierce.  Gentlemen  who  support 
the  bill  seemed  to  be  aware  of  tliis,  when  yes- 
terday they  introduced  a  clause  to  secure  the 
property  of  those  who  might  be  ordered  to  go 
off.  They  should  have  foreseen  the  consequences 
of  the  steps  wliich  they  have  been  taking:  it  is 
now  too  late  to  discover,  that  large  sums  are 
drawn  from  the  banks,  tliat  a  great  capital  is 
taken  from  comnierw.  It  is  ridiculous  to  ob- 
bcrve  the  solicitude  thev  show  to  retain  the 


wealth  of  these  dangerous  men,  whose  persons 
they  are  so  eager  to  get  rid  of.  If  they  wish  to 
retain  it,  it  must  be  by  giving  them  security  to 
their  persons,  and  assuring  them  that  Vbile 
they  respect  the  laws,  the  laws  will  protect 
them  from  arbitrary  powers;  it  must  be,  in 
short,  by  rejecting  the  bill  on  your  table.  I 
might  mention  other  inferior  considerations: 
but  I  ought,  sir,  rather  to  entreat  ^e  pardon 
of  the  House  for  having  touched  on  this.  Com- 
pared to  the  breach  of  our  constitution,  and  the 
establishment  of  arbitrary  power,  every  other 
topic  is  trifling ;  arguments  of  convenience  sink 
into  nothing ;  the  preservation  of  wealth,  the 
increase  of  commerce,  however  weighty  on 
other  occasions,  here  lose  their  importinoe, 
when  the  fundamental  principles  of  freedom  are 
in  danger.  I  am  tempted  to  borrow  the  im- 
])ressivo  language  of  a  foreign  speaker,  and  ex- 
claim — "  Perish  our  commerce,  let  our  consti- 
tution live ;  "  perish  our  riches,  let  our  freedom 
live.  This,  sir,  would  bo  the  sentiment  of  every 
American,  were  the  alternative  between  snb- 
mission  and  wealth  ;  but  here,  sir,  it  is  proposed 
to  destroy  our  wealth  in  order  to  ruin  our  com- 
merce :  not  in  order  to  preserve  our  constiin- 
tion,  but  to  break  it — not  to  secure  our  freedom, 
but  to  abandon  it. 

I  have  now  done,  sir ;  but  before  I  sit  down,  , 
let  me  entreat  gentlemen  seriously  to  reflect, 
before  they  pronounce  the  decisive  vote  that 
gives  the  first  open  stab  to  the  principles  of  oar 
government.  Our  mistaken  zeal,  like  the  pa- 
triarch of  old,  has  bound  one  victim;  it  lies  at 
the  foot  of  the  altar ;  a  sacrifice  of  the  first  bom 
offspring  of  freedom  is  proposed  by  those  if  bo 
gave  it  birth.  The  hand  is  already  raised  to 
strike,  and  nothing,  I  fear,  but  the  voice  of 
heaven,  can  arrest  the  impious  blow. 

Let  not  gentlemen  flatter  themselves,  that  the 
fervor  of  the  moment  can  make  the  people  in- 
sensible to  these  aggressions.    It  is  au  hone^ 
noble  warmth,  j)roduced  by  an  indignant  sense 
of  injury.     It  will  never,  I  trust,  be  extinct, 
while  there  is  a  proper  cause  to  excite  it    Bat 
the  people  of  America,  sir,  though  watchful 
against  foreign  aggressions,  are  not  careless  of 
domestic  encroachment;   they  are  as  jealona, 
sir,  of  their  liberties  at  home,  as  of  the  power 
and  ])ro8perity  of  their  country  abroad ;  they 
will  awake  to  a  sense  of  their  danger.    I)o  nrt 
let  us  flatter  ourselves,  then,  that  these  measnres 
will  be  unobserved  or  disregarded;  do  not  let 
us  bo  told,  sir,  that  we  excite  a  fervor  against 
foreign  aggressions  only  to  establish  tyranny 
at  home;  that,  like  the  arch  traitor,  we  ciy 
^^  Hail  Columbia,"  at  the  moment  we  are  be- 
traying her  to  destruction;  that  we  sing  out, 
"  happy  land,"  when  we  are  plunging  it  in  rula 
and  (iisgrace ;  and  that  we  are  absurd  enon^ 
to  call  ourselves  "  free  and  enlightened,"  while 
we  atlvocate  principles  that  would  have  dis- 
graced the  age  of  Gothic  barbarity,  and  estab- 
lish a  coile,  compared  to  which  the  ordeal  is 
wise,  and  the  trial  by  batUl  is  mercifol  and  ju«L 
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The  following  argument  against  Capital  Pun- 
iment,  was  published  in  the  introduction  to 
e  "Criminal  Code  of  Louisiana"  by  Mr.  Liv- 
gston. 

Existence  was  the  first  gift  of  Omnipotence 
•  man, — existence  accompanied  not  only  by 
e  instinct  to  preserve  it^  and  to  perpetuate 
le  specieR,  but  with  a  social  (not  merely  a  gre- 
irious)  disposition,  which  led  so  early  to  the 
rmation  of  societies,  that  unless  we  carry  our 
lagi nation  baok  to  the  first  created  being,  it  is 
arcely  possible  to  imajrine,  and  certainly  im- 
)S8ibIe  to  trace,  any  other  state  than  that  of 
le  social — it  is  found  wherever  men  are  found, 
id  must  have  existed  as  soon  as  the  number 
'  the  species  were  sufficiently  multiplied  U) 
roduce  it.    Man,  then,  being  created  for  soci- 
y,  the  Creator  of  man  must  have  intended 
lat  it  should  be  preserved ;  and  as  he  acts  by 
meral  laws,  not  by  special  interference,  (except 
I  the  cases  wliioli  religion  directs  to  believe,) 
1  primitive  wxjiety,  as  well  as  the  individuals 
'which  it  is  composed,  must  have  been  endowed 
ith  certain  natural  rights  and  correspondent 
ities,.i^terior   in   time,   and   paramount   in 
ithority,   to    any  that    may  be    formed   by 
ntnal  con*5ent.    The  tirst  of  these  rights,  per- 
ips  the  only  one  that  will  not  admit  of  dispute, 
,  as  well  on  the  part  of  the  individual  as  of 
le  society,  the  right  to  continue  the  existence 
ven  by  God  to  man,  and  by  the  nature  of 
an,  to  the  sociid  state  in  which  he  was  formed 
►  live;  and  the  correspondent  mutual  duty  of 
le  individual  and  of  the  society  is  to  defend 
lis  right;   but  when  the  right  is  given,  the 
leans  to  enforce  it  must,  in  natural  as  well  as 
jsitive  law,  be  admitted  to  bo  also  given.    If, 
len,  both  individuals  and  the  society  have  the 
ght  to  preserve  their  several  existence,  and 
re,  moreover,  under  the  reciprocal  duty  to 
efend  it  when  attacked,  it  follows,  that  if  one 
r  the  other  is  threatened  with  destruction, 
hich  cannot  be  averted  but  by  taking  the  life 
f  the  assailant^  the  right,  nay  more,  the  duty 
)  take  it  exists:   the  irresistible  impulse  of 
ature  indicates  the  right  she  has  conferred, 
nd  her  first  great  law  shows  that  life  may  be 
iken  in  self-defence.    It  is  true  the  aggressor 
aa  the  same  right  to  exist;  but  if  this  right 
-ere  sacred  while  he  was  attempting  to  destroy 
lat  of  another,  there  would  be  co-existing  two 
qual  and  conflicting  rights,  which  is  a  contra- 
iction  in  terms.    The  right,  therefore,  I  speak 
f,  is  proved ;  but  both  iti  the  individual  and  in 
>ciety  it  is  strictly  defensive— it  can  only  be 
xerted  during  that  period  when  the  danger 
ists.  by  which  I  mean  the  question  is,  which 
f  tne  two  shall  exist,  the  aggressor  or  the 
arty  attacked, — whether  this  be  an  individual 
r  the  society  ?    Before  this  crisis  has  arrived, 
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or  after  it  has  passed,  it  is  no  longer  self-defence 
and  then  their  right  to  enjoy  exitit^nce  would 
be  co-existent  and  equal,  but  not  conflicting, 
and  for  one  to  deprive  the  other  of  it  would  be 
of  course  uiyust. 

Therefore,  the  positions  with  which  I  set  out 
seem  to  be  proved.  That  the  right  to  inflict 
death  exists,  but  that  it  must  be  in  defence, 
either  of  individual  or  social  existence;*  and 
that  it  is  limite<l  to  the  case  whore  no  other 
alternative  remains  to  prevent  the  threatened 
destruction. 

In  order  to  judge  whether  there  is  any  neces- 
sity for  calling  this  abstract  right  into  action, 
we  must  recollect  the  duty  imposed  ui)on  society 
of  protecting  its  members,  derived,  if  we  have 
argued  correctly,  from  the  social  nature  of  man, 
independent  of  any  implied  contract.  While 
we  can  imagine  society  to  be  in  so  rude  and 
imperfect  a  state  as  to  render  the  performance 
of  this  duty  impossible  without  taking  the  life 
of  tlie  aggressor,  we  must  concede  the  right. 
But  is  there  any  such  state  of  society?  Cer- 
tainly none  in  the  ciWlized  world,  and  our  laws 
are  made  for  civilized  man.  Imprisonment  is 
an  obvious  and  effectual  alternative;  therefore, 
in  civilized  society,  in  the  usual  course  of  events, 
we  can  never  suppose  it  necessary,  and  of  course 
never  lawful ;  and  even  among  the  most  savage 
hordes,  where  the  means  of  detention  might  be 
supposed  wanting — banishment,  ft»r  the  most 
part,  would  take  away  the  necessity  of  inflict- 
ing death.  An  active  imagination,  indeed, 
might  create  cases  and  situations  in  which  the 
necessity  might  possibly  exist;  but  if  there  are 
any  such,  and  they  are  sufficiently  probable  to 
justify  an  exception  in  the  law,  they  should  be 
stated  as  such,  and  they  would  then  confirm 
the  nile.  But,  by  a  perversity  of  reasoning  in 
those  who  advocate  this  species  of  ])unishment, 
they  put  the  exception  in  the  place  of  the  rule, 
and,  what  is  worse,  an  excei)tion  of  which  the 
possibility  is  doubtful. 

It  may  bo  observed,  that  I  have  taken  the 
preservation  of  life  as  the  only  case  in  which 
even  necessity  could  give  the  right  to  take  life, 
and  that  for  the  simple  reason,  that  this  is  the 
only  case  in  which  the  two  natural  rights  of 
e<}ual  importance  can  bo  balanced;  and  in 
which  the  scale  must  prejionderate  in  favor  of 
him  who  defends  against  him  who  endeavors 
to  destroy.  The  only  true  foundation  for  the 
right  of  inflicting  death,  is  the  preservation  of 
existence.  This  gift  of  our  Creator  seems,  by 
the  universal  desire  to  preserve  it  which  he  has 
infused  into  every  part  of  his  animal  creation, 
to  bo  intended  as  the  only  one  which  he  did 
not  intend  to  place  at  our  disposal.    But,  it 

•  Thift  explains  the  part  of  the  Report  on  the  Plan  of » 
Penal  Cwle,  which  relates  to  the  eoinpari>oD  between  the 
evil  of  the  offence  and  the  punishment. 
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may  be  wiid,  what  becomes  of  our  other  rights? 
Are  pcrsoiud  liberty,  personal  inviolability,  and 
private  i)roi)crty  to  be  held  at  the  will  of  any 
•rtronj^  invader?  IIow  are  these  to  be  defended, 
if  you  restrain  the  right  to  take  life  to  the 
uin^le  case  of  defence)  against  an  attack  upon 
existence?  To  tiiis  it  is  answered:  Society 
being  a  natural  state,  tlu^o  who  compose  it 
have  collectively  natural  rights.  The  first  is 
that  of  preserving  its  existence;  but  this  can 
only  be  done  by  jireserving  that  of  the  individ- 
uals which  compose  it.  It  has,  then,  duties  as 
well  as  rights;  but  these  are  wisely  ordered  to 
be  inseparable.  Society  cannot  exert  its  right 
of  self- preservation  without,  by  the  same  act^ 
perfonning  its  duty  in  the  preservation  of  its 
members.  Whenever  any  of  those  things  which 
are  the  objects  of  the  association,  life,  liberty, 
or  property,  are  assaik»d,  the  force  of  the  whole 
Boc^ial  body  must  bo  exerted  for  its  preserva- 
tion: and  this  collective  force,  in  the  case  of  an 
individual  attack,  must,  in  ordinary  cases,  be 
sulticient  to  repel  it  witliout  the  sacrifice  of 
life;  but  in  extraordinary  cases,  when  the  force 
ci  the  assailants  is  so  great  as  to  induce  them 
to  iHjrsevere  in  a  manner  that  reduces  the 
Ftrug-rle  to  one  for  existence,  then  the  law  of 
self-tlefeiice  a])plies. 

IJnt  there  may  be  a  i)eriod  in  which  individ- 
ual rights  may  be  injured  before  the  associated 
iKjwer  can  interfere.  In  these  cases,  as  the 
nature  of  so<Mety  does  not  deprive  the  individ- 
ual of  his  rights,  but  only  comes  in  to  aid  their 
preservation,  he  may  defend  his  ])erson  or  pro- 
perty against  illegal  violence  by  a  force  sutfi- 
cient  to  repel  tliat  with  which  he  is  assailed. 
Tliis  results  clearly  from  the  right  to  property, 
to  whatever  source  we  may  refer  it;  and  from 
that  of  jHirsonal  inviolability,  which  is  (under 
certain  restrictions  imposed  by  nature  itself) 
indubitablv  a  natural  right.  As  the  injury 
threatened  may  not  admit  of  compensation, 
the  individual  may  use  force  to  prevent  the 
aggression;  and  if  that  used  by  the  assailant 
endangers  his  life,*  the  question  then  again 
bi'Conies  one  of  self-defence,  and  the  same  rea- 
soning applies  which  was  used  to  show  the  right 
of  taking  life  in  that  case.  But  where  the 
individual  attacked  can,  either  by  his  own 
phvMcal  force,  or  by  the  aid  of  the  society  to 
which  he  belongs,  defend  himself  or  his  pro- 
|H.*rty, — when  tiie  attack  is  not  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  jeopardize  his  own  existence  in  the  defence 
of  them, — if  he  take  the  life  of  the  aggressor, 
under  these  circumstances,  he  takes  it  without 
necessity,  and  consequently  without  right.  This 
18  the  extent  to  which  the  natural  law  of  self- 
defence  allows  an  individual  to  go,  in  putting 
another  to  death.  May  any  association  of 
indivi<iuals  infiict  it  for  any  other  cause,  and 
under  any  other  circumstances?     Society  has 

*  Thf  cxi.itonoe  of  danirer  alone  Is  not  m  rafflclcnt  jastlfl* 
cation  hy  the  English,  nur  I  bi'lieve  by  other  laws,  for  horn- 
icldo;  it  inu8t  b«  a  danger  from  which  there  is  no  other 
Bieans  of  escape. 


the  right  only  to  defend  that  which  the  indi 
viduals  who  compose  it  have  a  right  to  defend, 
or  to  defend  itself— tliat  is  to  say,  its  own' 
existence,  and  to  destroy  any  individuil,  or  aoj 
other  society  which  shall  attempt  its  destrne- 
tion.  hut  this,  as  in  tlie  case  of  individaalii, 
must  be  only  while  the  attempt  is  making,  and 
when  there  is  no  other  means  to  defeat  it 
And  it  is  in  that  sense  only  that  I  understand 
the  word  so  ollten  used,  so  often  abused,  so  lit- 
tle understood, — necessity.  It  exists  between 
nations  during  war,  or  a  nation  and  one  of  iti 
component  parts  in  a  rebellion  or  insurrection, 
— between  individuals  during  the  moment  of 
an  attempt  against  life,  which  caimot  othenrita 
be  re])olled;  but  between  society  and  indiTid- 
uals,  organized  as  the  former  now  is,  with  all 
the  means  of  repression  and  self-defence  at  ita 
command,  never.  I  come  then  to  the  coDdo* 
sion,  in  which  I  desire  most  explicitly  to  be 
understoml,  that  although  the  right  to  pnniah 
with  death  might  be  abstractedly  conceded  to 
exist  in  certain  societies  and  nnder  certain  cir- 
cumstances which  might  make  it  necessarr, 
yet,  composed  as  society  now  is,  these  circum- 
stances cannot  reasonably  be  even  suppcised  to 
occur;  that,  therefore,  no  necessity,  and  of 
course  no  right,  to  infiict  death  as  a  punishment 
does  exist. 

There  is  also  great  force  in  the  rea«»onin(is 
which  have  been  used  to  rebut  that  which 
founds  the  right  to  take  life  tor  crimes,  on  an 
original  contract,  made  by  individuals  on  the 
first  fonnation  of  society:  1.  That  no  such  con- 
tract is  proved,  or  can  be  well  imagined.  2. 
That  if  it  were,  it  would  be  limited  to  the  caw 
of  defence.  The  parties  to  such  contract  Cduld 
only  give  to  the  society  those  rights  which  ther 
individually  had:  their  only  right  over  the  life 
of  another  is  to  defend  their  own.  They  can 
give  that  to  society,  and  they  can  pve  no 
more.  In  this  case  also,  therefore,  the  right 
resolves  itself  into  that  of  doing  what  is  neces- 
sary for  preservation.  Tlie  greiit  inquiry  then 
recurs,  Is  the  punishment  of  death  in  any  civil- 
ized society  necessary,  for  the  ])reservation 
either  of  the  lives  of  its  citizens  individually,  or 
of  their  social  collective  right'^?  If  it  be  not 
necessar}',  I  hope  it  has  been  proved  not  to  be 
just ;  and  if  neither  just  nor  necessary,  can  it 
be  expedient?  To  be  necessary,  it  'roust  be 
shown  that  the  lives  of  the  citizens  and  the 
existence  of  society  cannot  be  preserved  with- 
out it.  But  can  this  be  maintained  in  the  face 
of  so  many  proofs?  Egypt.,  for  twenty  yet» 
during  the  reign  of  Sabaco* — Rome,  for  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years — Tuscany,  for  more  than 
twenty-five — Russia,t  f^*r  twenty-one,  during 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth, — are  so  many  proofii  to 
the  contrary.  Nay,  if  those  are  right  who  tell 
you  that  the  penal  laws  of  Spain  were  abro- 

*  Dioilonis  Sioulas. 

t  As  I  use  bo  historical  ikct  with  a  deaire  that  It  abesM 
go  for  more  than  it  is  worth,  It  U  bat  proper  to  aay,  that  1 
have  never  relied  so  mnch  npoa  the  exanpto  «f  Boiria  tf 
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ISted  by  the  transfer,  thia  State  (Loaisiima  degree  that  not  only  ereates  general  alarm,  but, 
it^lf  givea  an  nnaneworable  proof  that  no  sac!  by  tlie  atrocity  with  wliich  they  are  porpetrated, 
necessity  exists;  for  if  those  laws  wero  not  ii  fli  a  stain  on  the  national  character,  which  it 
force,  it  ia  very  clear  that  there  were  aoni  will  be  eitremely  diffionlt  to  efface,  I  might 
imposing  the  penalty  of  death,  from  the  timi  rely,  for  thia  fact,  on  the  gonersl  impression 
of  the  transfer,  in  December,  1803,  to  the  611  which  every  member  of  the  body  I  address 
of  May,  1805,  when  our  first  penal  law  wai  most  have  on  this  subject;  bat  as  the  resalt  is 
pai^d.  Yet^  daring  thnt  period,  when  nationa  capable  of  being  demonstrated  by  figures,  I 
prejndicesnmhigh, — when  one  government  hac  pray  their  attention  to  the  tables  annexed  to 
abandoned  and  the  other  had  not  yet  estabiishec  this  report, — in  which,  although  they  are  far 
its  authority, — there  was  not,  I  believe,  a  single  from  being  as  complete  as  could  be  wished, 
instftDcaof  murder,  or  of  any  attempt  to  desCroj  they  will  see  an  increase  of  those  crimes  that 
the  order  of  society;  so  that  one  argnment  oi  demonstrates,  if  any  thing  can  do  it,  the  ineffi- 
ihe  otlier  mnst  ho  given  up.  Either  the  Span-  cienoy  of  the  means  adopted,  and  so  stranftely 
ish  laws  existed,  or  we  ourselves  furnish  t  i>ersisted  in,  of  repressing  them.  The  small 
proof  that  a  nation  may  exist,  in  peace,  with-  number  of  eiecations,  compared  with  the  well- 
out  tlio  panisbiiient  of  death.  Societies  have,  authenticated  instances  of  the  crime,  shows  that 
tiien,   existed  witliout   it.     In   those   societies,  the  severity  of  the  punishment  inc— -—"  "•- 


therefore,  it  was  not  necessary.  Is  there  anj  chance  of  acquittal ;  and  the  idle  onrioeity  which 
thing  in  the  state  of  onrs  that  makes  it  so?  it  draws  so  many  thonsonds  l«  witness  the  eihi- 
has  not,  as  fur  as  I  have  observed,  been  even  hition  of  human  suffering  at  the  executions — 
SQ{!^-sted.  ISut,  if  not  absolutely  necessary,  the  levity  with  wideh  the  spectacle  is  beheld — 
liuve  its  advocates  even  the  poor  pretext  that  it  dcmonslrates  its  demoralizing  and  henrt-hard- 
is  convenient, — that  the  crimes  for  which  it  is  ening  effects, — while  the  crimes  committed  at 
reserved  diminish  under  ita  oiieration,  in  a  the  very  moment  of  the  example  intended  to 
greater  proportion  than  those  which  incur  a  deter  from  the  commission,  show  how  entirely 
different  piuiishment?  The  reverse  is  the  mel-  ineffectual  it  is.  Uno  instance  of  this  ia  so 
anchuly  truth,  Uurder,  and  those  attempts  to  remnrkable,  that  I  cannot  omit  its  detail.  In 
murder  wliich  are  capitally  punished,  have  tlieyear  1822,  a  person,  named  John  Lcchler, 
ii:creascd  in  some  of  the  United  States,  to  a  ww  executed  at  Lancaster,  in  Pennsylvania, 
for  an  atrocious  nmrder.  The  execution  was, 
s  nsunl,  witnessed  by  an  immense  multitude; 
nd  of  the  salutarj-  effect  it  liad  on  their  feei- 
inbjMt,  ings  and  morals  we  may  judge  from  the  follow- 
' "'  ""  ing  extract  from  a  newspaper,*  printed  in  the 
neigliborhoodj — the  luateriul  facts,  whicli  are 
stated  in  It,  having  been  since  confirmed  to  mi-, 
by  unquestionable  authority: — 

"It  has  long,"  says  the  judicious  editor,  "been 
a  controverted  point,  whether  public  executions, 
by  the  parade  with  which  they  are  conducted, 
do  not  operate  on  the  vicious  part  of  the  com- 
munity more  as  inciU'raonts  to,  than  examples 
'eterring  from,  crime.  What  has  taken  place 
1  Lancaster  would  lead  one  to  believe,  that 
the  spectacle  of  apublic  execution  produces  less 
reformution  than  criminal  propensity.  While 
in  old  oflence  was  atoned  for,  more  than  a 
ioTcn  new  ones  were  committed,  and  some  of  a 
capital  grade.  Twenty-eight  persons  wereiom- 
mitted  to  jail,  on  I'riilay  night,  for  divers 
offences  at  Lancaster,  such  as  murder,  larceny, 
lit  nod  battery,  etc.;  besides,  many  gentle- 
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In  thecveninE,asoneThomas  Burns,  who  waa 

„«,»-»™.  .— .■.-u™c,n.-™cona,u«^  .    'Ployed  as  a  weaver  in  a  factory,  near  ljtnc4is- 

d.y.  tut.  but  torn  ,>otji,<dt\,»an  anv  more."  -«?■.  ""^^gomg  l>onie,  he  was  met  by  oneWdson, 

T6»  .nUnhtenod  •■>««i»r  of  Al.Moder  1.  pnnnLng.  wlUi  '''">   *"<""  '^^  "a"  BO^e  previous  misunder- 

tHcifuid  ml,!  ntmniaUulMFaof  thgem|dre,«hicii  '^"ding;  when  >S ilson  drew  a  knife  and  gave 

Ui  cr™'  [>r(*«MM  bfjun.    It  will,  withoot  mj  donl^  ^™  divers  stabs,  in  sundry  placen,  wliieh  nro 

put  in  eaii  tuBuch  kiiimu  noicird  ku  dueribHi;  ud  considered  mortal,     Wilson  was  apprehended 

LklicodB,  ITitnopIeUd  Koordlnglo  thohnmutuid  tiben]  "id  committed  tO  jail,  and  had  the  sOine  iront 

liewB  of  the  ODiptror.  —Ill  b«  ■  toonumont  mors  gloriooi 

Jim  aij  Ibst  w  (Ter  arectsd  to  ■  wnqnoring  maunh.  *  VuikUm  flustu. 
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{>ut  on  him  which  had  Boarcelj  been  laid  off 
ong  enough,  hj  Lechler,  to  get  cold." 

A  letter,  in  answer  to  some  inquiries  I  made 
on  the  subject,  adds  to  this  information,  that 
"VVilson  was  one  of  the  crowd  who  left  his  resi- 
dence expressly  to  witness  the  execution,  and, 
to  take  away  all  doubt  that  the  ^^ Gazette" 
account  was  not  exaggerated,  that  he  has  since 
been  convicted  of  the  murder. 

I  pray  the  advocates  for  this  punishment  to 
reflect  on  this  example, — to  recollect  that  de- 
tailed in  my  former  report,  of  the  sale  of  forged 
notes  in  the  chamber  where  lay  the  corpse*  of 
him  who  was  that  day  executed  for  a  similar 
offence.  I  ask  them  seriously  to  ponder  on 
them,— -on  the  numerous  other  instances  of  a 
like  nature,  that  must  occur  to  them, — and 
then  to  say  whether  they  can  believe  the  i>un- 
ishment  of  death  an  efficient  one  for  murder. 
The  most  serious  and  intense  reflection  has 
brought  my  mind  to  the  conclusion,  not  only 
that  it  fails  in  any  repressive  effect,  but  that  it 
promotes  the  crime.  The  cause  it  is  not  very 
easy  to  discover,  and  still  more  difficult  to 
explain ;  but  I  argue  from  effects ;  and  when  I 
see  them  general  in  their  occurrence,  after  the 
same  event,  I  must  believe  that  event  to  be  the 
etlicient  cause  which  produces  them,  although 
I  may  not  be  able  to  trace  exactly  their  con- 
nection. This  difficulty  is  particularly  felt  in 
deducing  moral  effects  from  physical  causes,  or 
arguing  from  the  operation  of  moral  causes  on 
human  actions.  The  reciprocal  operations  of 
the  mind  and  body  must  always  be  a  mys- 
tery to  us,  although  we  are  daily  witnesses  of 
their  effects.  In  nothing  is  this  more  apparent, 
or  the  cause  more  deeply  hidden,  than  in  that 
propensity  which  is  produced  on  the  mind  to 
imitate  that  which  has  been  strongly  impressed 
on  the  senses,  and  that  frequently  in  cases 
where  the  first  impression  must  be  that  of  pain- 
ful apprehension.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest 
developments  of  the  understanding  in  child- 
hood. Aided  by  other  impulses,  it  conquers 
the  sense  of  pain,  and  the  natural  dread  of 
death.  The  tortures  inflicted  on  themselves  by 
fakirs  of  India,  tlie  privations  and  strict 
ince  of  some  monastic  orders  of  Christians, 
the  self-immolation  of  the  Hindoo  widows, 
/  i)e  attributed,  in  part,  to  religion, — in  part 

*  Tho  following  circtiin9tancc,  which  I  And  Btatcd  hj  a 
gentleman  at  a  public  meeting  in  Southampton,  in  England, 
as  having  been  detailed  by  Mr.  Buxton,  is  a  stronger  case : 
**  An  Irishman,  found  guilty  of  issuing  forged  bank  notes, 
was  executed,  and  his  body  delivered  to  his  fhmily.  While 
his  widow  was  lamenting  over  the  corpse,  a  young  man 
came  to  lier  to  purchase  some  forged  notes.  As  soon  as  she 
knew  his  business,  foi^tting  at  once  both  her  grief  and  the 
cause  of  it,  she  raised  up  the  dead  body  of  her  husband,  and 
pulled  fh>m  under  it  a  parcel  of  the  very  paper  for  the  circu- 
lation ot  which  he  had  forfeited  his  life.  At  that  moment, 
an  alarm  wns  given  of  the  approach  of  the  police,  and  not 
knowing  where  cl&e  to  conceal  the  notes  she  thrust  them 
Into  the  mouth  of  the  corpse;  and  there  the  officers  found 
th«m.'' 


to  the  love  of  distinction  and  fear  of  shame 
but.no  one,  nor  all  of  these  nnited,  except  ir 
the  rare  cases  of  a  hero  or  a  saint,  could  pro- 
duce such  extraordinary  effects,  without  that 
spirit  of  imitation  to  which  I  have  alluded. 
The  lawgiver,  therefore,  should  mark  this,  si 
well  as  every  other  propensity  of  human  nature; 
and  beware  how  he  repeats,  in  his  punishments 
the  very  acts  he  wishes  to  repress,  and  makef 
them  examples  to  follow  rather  than  to  avoid. 
Another  reason,  perhaps  not  sufficiently  en- 
larged upon  in  the  former  report,  to  show  that 
it  cannot  be  efficient,  is  drawn  from  the  uncer- 
tainty of  its  infliction, — an  uncertainty  which 
reduces  the  chance  of  the  risk  to  less  than  that 
which  is,  in  many  instances,  voluntarily  incur- 
red in  many  pursuits  of  life.  Soldiers  march 
gayly  to  battle,  with  the  certainty  that  many 
of  them  must  fall :  those  who  commit  a  crime, 
punishable  with  death,  always  proceed  with 
the  hope  that  they  will  avoid  detection.  You 
find  men  to  affront  death  in  all  the  shapes  it 
can  assume ;  *  to  pursue  the  most  dangerons 
trades;  to  undertake  the  most  desperate  enter- 
prises, for  the  most  trifling  considerations. 
While  there  is  a  chance  of  escape,  the  happy 
dispo&^ition  of  our  nature  makes  us  always  l>e- 
lieve  it  will  be  favorable  to  us.  "We  seize  the 
certain  enjoyment  that  is  offered  by  glory,  by 
profit,  or  even  by  convenience,  and  we  trust 
that  wo  shall  escape  the  uncertain  danger.  If 
this  is  acknowledged  in  the  common  pursuits 
of  life,  why  should  it  be  denied  in  the  rarer 
instance  of  crime  ?  The  great  error  of  our  laws 
is,  an  obstinate  refusal  to  consider  an  offender 
against  them  as  moved  by  the  same  impulses, 
guided  by  the  same  motives,  with  the  rest  of 
the  community ;  refusing,  in  short,  to  consider 
him  as  a  man.  They  suppose  him  a  demon,  or 
an  idiot ;  and  their  provisions  are,  accordingly, 
for  the  most  part,  calculated  for  a  being  actuated 
by  perversity  too  incorrigible  to  be  amended, 
or  by  folly  incapable  of  pursuing  his  own  hap- 
piness when  the  path  is  pointed  out.  If  we,  on 
the  contrary,  were  to  frame  our  laws  for  man 
as  he  is,  should  we  consider  that  the  threat  of 
death  would  be  an  cfiicient  restraint  to  him 
who,  before  he  commits  the  crime,  takes  every 
measure  that   prudence  can  dictate  to  avoi(I 

*  In  one  of  those  imaginar7  characters,  drawn  hj  tlx 
great  modem  painter  of  human  passions  and  pursuits,  after 
his  most  felicitous  manner,  we  hare  this  reckless  contempt 
of  danger  admirably  personified  in  tho  ferodoua  buccanler: 

"  Inured  to  danger's  direst  form, 
Tornado  and  earthquake,  flood  and  storm ; 
Death  hath  he  seen  by  sudden  blow, 
By  wasting  plague,  by  torture  slow. 
By  mine,  or  breach,  by  steel  or  ball. 
Knew  all  his  shapes,  and  scorned  them  all.** 

Bertram  is  the  beau  idtal  of  a  pirate ;  bat  the  same  con- 
tempt of  death  is  found,  in  a  less  degree,  perhaiMs,  to  ani- 
mate other  fireebootcrs.  Witness  the  cool  reply  of  one  li 
them  to  a  fellow-sufferer  on  the  wheel :  **  Wliy  do  you  maks 
all  this  noiso  ?  (said  he,)  did  you  not  know  that  in  our  pn>- 
fession  we  were  subject  to  one  malady  more  than  the  rest 
of  the  world?" 
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<]iscoveiy,  and  who,  after  that,  calcnlates  on 
the  proverbial  uncertainty  of  the  law, — while 
many  of  ns  are  not  deterred  by  a  risk  which 
we  cannot  flatter  ourselves  to  avoid,  for  a  trifling 
gain,  or  a  momentary  gratification?  Yet,  it 
may  be  said,  the  good  citizen  incurs  the  risk  of 
<leath,  but  not  of  death  in  such  a  form ;  he 
would  not,  for  the  gratification  or  reward  you 
Fpeak  oiy  incur  the  slightest  risk  of  infamy,  al- 
though the  greatest  that  can  be  presented  of 
honorable  death  does  not  afinght  him.  This  is 
most  true,  and  this  is  most  conclusive  in  the 
argument.  It  is  not  death,  then,  that  is  feared ; 
it  is  death  with  ignominy.  But  if  it  be  that 
which  makes  death  dreadful,  will  it  not  make 
life  intolerable  ?  If  the  suffering  of  shame  can- 
not be  endured  during  the  short  interval  be- 
tween conviction  and  execution,  how  can  it  be 
borne  spread  over  a  whole  life? 

But  the  murderer  has  no  shame  I — ^Then,  ac- 
cording to  your  argument,  he  has  nothing  to 
make  him  fear  death  more,  in  his  criminal  pur- 
suits, til  an  you  do  in  your  honest  occupation  of 
inhaling  pestilence  in  an  infected  hospital,  or 
poison  in  the  manufacture  of  mercury,  or  when 
you  are  heroically  facing  it  on  the  ocean  or  in 
the  field.  Why,  then,  should  the  lesser  risk, 
again!$t  which  he  thinks  he  has  guarded,  deter 
him,  when  the  greater,  which  you  know  you 
must  face,  has  no  effect  upon  you?  Let  no 
man,  whose  duty  it  is  to  determine  on  this  im- 
(kortout  measure,  evade  this  que«tion.  If  he 
decide  it  as  I  tliink  reason  and  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  human  nature  must  direct,  the 
denunciation  of  death  must  be  acknowledged  to 
be  no  efficient  bar  to  the  commission  of  the  only 
crime  in  which  you  think  proper  to  employ 
it. 

There  is  no  point  in  the  argument,  on  which 
stronger  reasoning  and  more  persuasive  author- 
ity could  be  produced,  than  on  this,  which  has 
more  than  once  been  necessarily  introduced; 
for  it  connects  itself  with  every  other.  From 
the  operation  of  the  earliest  written  laws,  of 
which  history  gives  us  any  account,  down  to 
the  present  day,  it  has  been  invariably  observed, 
by  all  who  would  take  the  trouble  to  think, 
that  the  inexecution  of  penal  laws  was  in  exact 
proportion  to  their  severity.  Those  of  Draco 
have  become  proverbiid  for  this  last  quality ; 
and  their  cruelty  has  been  generally  supposed 
a  sufficient  reason  for  their  abolition  by  Solon. 
But  the  fact  is,  that  they  were  abolished,  not 
so  much  by  Solon,  as  by  the  impossibility  of 
carrying  them  into  execution.  When  the  steal- 
ing an  apple  incurred  the  punishment  of  death, 
what  citizen  would  accuse — what  witness 
would  testify — what  assembly  of  the  people 
would  convict, — ^nay,  what  executioner  would 
\te  found  to  present  the  poisoned  cup  ?  We  are 
accordingly  told  expressly,  that  these  laws  were 
abolished,  not  by  a  formal  decree,  but  by  the 
tacit  and  unrecorded  consent  of  the  Athenians.* 


*  **  Draconis  leges,  qnoniam  videbantur  linpendio  acer- 
biores.  von  decreto  Jiueaqae,  s«d  taclto  illlte  rateqae  Athe- 


I  make  no  quotations  from  modem  writers  on 
penal  law  to  this  point,  for  there  is  not  one 
who  has  not  given  his  testimony  in  favor  of  the 
position  I  have  taken ;  and  yet^  by  a  most  sin- 
gular incongruity,  each  of  them  has  a  favorite 
crime  to  which  he  thinks  it  applicable. 

This  is  not  an  essay  to  prove  the  inutility, 
the  danger,  and  if  these  are  admitted,  the  crime 
of  employing  the  punishment  of  death.  Such 
a  work  would  require  a  methodical  arrange- 
ment, and  a  research  into  the  first  principles 
of  penal  law,  which  cannot  be  expected  from  a 
mere  explanatory  report,  in  which  heads  of  ar- 
gument are  suggested  without  much  order,  and 
with  little  development ;  leaving  to  the  enlight- 
ened minds,  to  which  they  are  addressed,  the 
task  of  pursuing,  to  all  their  consequences,  the 
topics  which  are  raised  for  consideration.  With 
this  understanding,  I  shall  add  a  few  more  re- 
flections on  this  subject,  so  interesting  to  our 
best  feelings. 

All  nations,  even  those  the  best  organized, 
are  subiect  to  political  disorders,  during  which 
the  violent  passions  that  are  excited  avail  them- 
selves of  every  pretext  for  their  indulgence; 
and  parties,  animated  with  the  rage  of  civil  dis- 
cord, mutually  charge  each  other  with  the  worst 
intentions,    and  blackest  crimes;  but  even  in 
the  hottest  warfare  of  party  rage,  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  rival  faction  or  a  dangerous  leader,  is 
seldom  attempted  but  by  the   imputation  of 
some  crime :  new  laws  are  not  made  on  such 
occasions,  but  the  existing  laws  are  perverted 
and  misapplied;  new  punishments  are  not  in- 
vented, but  those  already  known  are  rigorously 
enforced  against  the  innocent.    Tliis  is  the  usual 
state  of  things  in  all  intestine  commotions,  and 
even  after  they  have  assume<l  the  shape  of  civil 
war,  accompanied  by  all  its  horrors,  those  who 
do  not  fall  in  the  field  are  subjected  to  some- 
thing like  a  trial  before  their  lives  are  sacrificed. 
Murder,  on  those  occasions,  arrays  itself  in  the 
spotless  ermine  of  justice,  covers  itself  with  her 
robes,  mounts  her  sacred  seat,  borrows  her "  »iy 
language,  adopts  her  forms,  calls  its  iniqn 
sentence  the  ludgment  of  the  law;  and 
when  it  stretches  forth  its  blood v  hand  f 
ecution,  it  wields  her  own  weapon,  and  i  . 
on  the  innocent  victim  no  other  punis; 
than  that  which  previous  laws  had  pro 
for  guilt. 

This  is  necessary,  is  inevitable,  in  cas« 
civil  discord.  W^hatever  may  be  the  pn), 
of  unprincipled  leaders,  the  people,  who  Cvm- 
pose  their  party  and  their  strength,  must  be 
made  to  believe  that  those  to  whom  they  adhere 
are  the  friends  and  supporters  of  the  laws,  and 
therefore  no  violent,  open  disregard  of  estab- 
lished forms  would  be  tolerated,  even  where 
the  essentials  of  justice  are  violated ;  forma 
speak  to  the  senses ;  the  substance  of  justice  to 
the  understanding  only.  This  last  may  be  per- 
verted by  ^he  passions,  or  imposed  on  by  false- 

BienBinm  consensa,  oblltorat®  bhuV—AuIm  Geliius,  lib. 
liL  e.  18. 
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hood  in  fact,  or  sophistry  in  argument ;  bnt  the  the  length  to  which  the  exercise  of  this  power, 
eyes  and  ears  only  nre  necessary  to  observe  a  by  the  law.  has  carried  the  dreadful  abuse  of  it 
violation  of  form.    In  the  times  I  have  snp-  under  the  'semblance  of  justice.    Every  nation 
posed — and  they  may  afflict  our  country  as  they  has  wept  over  the  graves  of  patriots,  heroe«, 
have  all  others-^it  is  of  importance  to  sanction  and  martyrs,  sacrified  by  its  own  fury.    Ever) 
no  penalty  that  may  be  used  to  the  destruction  age  has  had  its  annals  of  blood, 
of  your  best  citizens :  they  are  the  most  ob-  But  not  to  resort  to  the  danger  of  the  exam- 
noxious  to  all  parties.    Kot  partaking  the  vio-  pies  in  times  of  trouble  and  dissension,  advert 
leiice  of  either,  they  are  suspected  by  both,  once  more  to  that  wMch  was  formerly  urged, 
and  become  the  first  victims ;  and  never  has  and  to  which  I  must  again  hereafter  return- 
any  revolutionary  or  factious  storm  desolated  that  which  attends  its  regular  practice  in  peace 
any  land,  without  the  loss  of  men  lamented  — ^the  irremediable  nature  of  this  punishment, 
even  by  their  mad  executioners,  after  the  calm  when  error,  popular  prejudice,  or  false  or  mis- 
of  peace  had  restf»red  them  to  their  senses,   l^e-  taken  testimony,  has  caused  its  infliction  to  be 
ware,  then,  liow  you  sharpen  the  axe,  and  pre-  ordered  upon  the  innocent, — a  case  by  no  means 
pare  the  other  instruments  of  death,  for  the  of  so  rare  occurrence  as  may  be  imagined.  It 
liand  of  party  violence.     Beware  how  you  so  is  not  intended  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  thoee 
accustom  the  people  to  their  use,  that  when-  which  I  have  myself  collected ;  they  are  not 
ever  their  judgment  may  be  led  astray  so  as  to  few,  although  they  must  necessarily  bear  a  small 
think  the  innocent  guilty,  they  may  feci  no  proportion  to  those  which  were  not  within  my 
shock  in  witnessing  the  last  agonies  of  a  man  reach.    The  author  of  a  book*  of  high  author- 
whom  they  may  at^erwards  deplore  as  a  national  ity,  on  evidence,  has  brought  together  several 
loSvS,  and  whose  death  they  may  feel  as  a  na-  cases  which  are  well  authenticate<L    In  France, 
tional  flipprace.    I  dwell  upon  this,  because  I  in  the  short  space  of  one  year,  I  have  gathered 
deeply  feel  its  force.  from  the  jiublic  ])apers  that  seven  cases  occnr- 

llistory  i)resents  to  us  the  magic  glass  on  red,  in  which  persons  condemned  to  death  by 
which,  by  looking  at  past,  we  may  discern  the  ])rimary  courts  and  a.ssizes,  have  been  ac- 
future  events.  It  is  folly  not  to  read ;  it  is  per-  quitted  by  the  sentence  of  a  superior  tribunal, 
versity  not  to  follow  its  lessons.  If  the  hem-  on  a  reversal  of  the  sentenee.t  In  other  States 
lock  had  not  been  brewed  for  felons  in  Athens,  of  our  Union,  these  cases  are  not  uncommon, 
would  the  fatal  cup  have  been  drained  by  So-  With  us  the  organizations  of  our  courts  pre- 
crates?  If  tlie  peo|»le  hjul  not  been  familiarized  vent  the  correction  of  any  error,  eitlier  in  law, 
to  scenes  of  judicial  homicide,  would  France  or  or  in  fact,  by  a  superior  tribunal.  But  everj' 
England  have  been  disgraced  by  the  useless  where  it  is  matter  of  surprise  that  any  cn!<i 
murder  of  Louis  or  of  Cliarles  ?  If  the  punish-  should  be  discovered  of  these  fatal  mistakes.  The 
ment  of  death  had  not  been  sanctioned  by  the  unfortunate  subjects  of  them  are,  for  the  mo>t 
ordinary  laws  of  those  kingdoms,  would  the  one  part,  friendless :  generally  their  lives  must  h-ive 
have  been  deluged  with  the  blood  of  innocence,  been  vicious,  or  suspicion  would  not  have  fiitt- 
of  worth,  of  patriotism,  and  of  science,  in  her  ened  on  them ;  and  men  of  good  character  some- 
revolution  ?  Would  the  best  and  noblest  lives  times  think  it  disreputable  to  show  an  interest 
of  the  other  have  been  lost  on  the  scaffold,  in  for  such  men,  or  to  examine  critically  into  the 
her  civil  broils  ?  Would  her  lovely  and  calum-  circumstances  of  their  case.  They  are  desertetl 
niated  queen,  the  virtuous  Malesherbes,  the  by  their  connections,  if  they  have  any, — friends 
learned  Condorcet — would  religion,  personified  they  have  none.  They  are  condenined — ese- 
in  the  pious  ministers  of  the  altar,  courage  and  cutod — forgotten ;  and  in  a  few  days  it  would 
honor,  in  the  host  of  high-minded  noble^  and  seem  that  the  same  earth  which  covered  their 
■  -n  its  worthy  representative,  Lavoisier  bodies  has  buried  all  remembrance  of  them, 
the  daily  hecatomb  of  loyalty  and  and  all  doubts  of  their  innocence  or  guilt.  li 
,— would  all  have  been  immolated  by  the  is,  then,  not  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  many 
.»lceof  the  guillotine;  or  Kussell  and  Sidney,  more  such  cases  have  existed  than  those  that 

.id  the  long  succession  of  victims  of  party  and  have    fortuitously    been    brought    to    light.} 

»yranny,  by  the  axe  ?    The  fires  of  Smithfield , 

would  not  have  blazed,  nor,  after  the  lapse  of 

ages,  should  we  vet  shudder  at  the  name  of  St.  *  P»^""f«  '^^  Evidence,  (Appendix.) 

Bartholomew,  if'the  ordinary  ecclesiastical  law  +  ^'  ""^  ^^^' «» '^'^^^J  »^"«»  *^  ^"^^  "^  *i«  »^,'^^"-^ ^ 

had  not  usurped  the  attributes  of  divine  ven-  providing  the  means  of  conectingc^^^ 

,  ,  '    .,              .,      .               ,     ,         ]   1   ^  aa  in  civil  cases— of  protecting  lift)  and  libertjas  well  w 

geance,  and  bv  the  sacrilegious  and  absurd  doc-  *  .   m.    i      .♦  ..^  J  *^.^  .«vi^.^  Jl-  ^-v.^ 

?•        xV   i.     !!•                  •     5x1      rv  -^                ^1  property?    The  Importance  of  the  subject  mar,  perhaps 

trme,  that  ottences  against  the  Deity  were  to  be  ^^^^^  ^    referring  once  more  to  the  biU  formerlj  oft  r.,1 

punished  with   death,  given   a  pretext  to  these  to  the  general  assembly  by  the  reporter. 

atrocities,    ^or,  m  the  awful  and  mysterious  ^  Le^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  substance  of  this  objection  to  cpitsi 

scene  on  Mount  Calvary,  would  that  ag«my  have  punishment  in  the  words  of  a  man  to  whom  the  sclenee  of 

been  intiicted,  if  by  the  daily  sight  of  the  cross,  legislation  owes  the  great  attention  that  is  BOW  paid  to  Its 

JIS  an  instrument  of  justice,  the  Jews  had  not  true  principles,  and  to  whom  statues  wonld  be  raised  If  th« 

been   prepared   to  make  it  one  of  their  sacri-  benefactors  of  mankind  were  as  much  honored  as  the  op- 

legions  rage.      But  there  is  no  end  of  the  exam-  presaunof  nations:  **The  same  objection,**  he  Mvs,  **lirt 

plefl  which   crowd  upon   the   memory,  to  show  agalnat  all  afflictive  penalties,  that  they  cannot  be  remedied. 


F«r  tlcUta  iloiie  there  1 
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Voold  yon  retain  ft  pnnishraeDt  that,  in  the  this  one  no  farther  than  to  inquire,  wliat  good 

ommoii  coowe  of  events,  most  be  irremediably  can  be  eipected,  or  what  present  advantage  \e 

□dieted,  at  times,  on  the  innocent,  even  if  it  derived,  from  retaining  this  pnuishmeut?    Onr 

ecuT«d  the  panishment  of  tlie  gniltj?    Bnt  legislation  sarrendered  it  withont  a  struggle,  in 

hat  is  far  from  being  the  effect    While  yon  all  cases,  at  first,  bnt  murder,  attempt  to  inur- 

unnct,  in  particular  caaes,  avoid  ita  Etlling  upon  fler,  rape,  and  servile  insurrection ;  and  after- 

nnocenee,  that  very  cause,  from  the  imperfec-  wards  eztendod  it  to  a  species  of  aggriivated 

ion  of  all  testimony,  will  make  it  more  fa-  burfe'lary  *    Now,  as  these  cases  are  those  only 

.-<tr:tble  to  the  escape  of  the  guilty ;  and  the  in  which  it  has  been  deemed  expedient  to  re- 

niaxiin.t  so  often  quoted  on  thia  occasion,  will  tain  this  punishment, — as  ithas  been  abandoned 

no  lon^r  be  perverted  in  order  to  effect  a  com-  in  all  others,— the  serious  inquiry  presents  it- 

promiite  between  the  conscience  of  the  juror  self,  why  it  was  retained  in  these,  or  why  aban- 

and  the  severity  of  tlie  law,  when  your  punish-  doned  in  the  others?     I  to  inefficiency,  or  some 

ments  are  such  only  aa  admit  of  remLision  when  of  the  other  objections  to  it,  mnst  have  been 

they  have  been  found  to  be  unjustly  imposed.  api>areut  in  all  the  other  nnmerons  oft'ences  in 

Other  arguments,  not  leas  forcible, — other  which  it  has  been  dispensed  with,  or  it  would 

anthurities,  equally  respectable,— might  be  ad-  certainly  have  been  retained,  or  restored.  Tak- 

dnced  to  show  the  ill  effeoto  of  this  species  of  ing  this  acknowledged  inefficiency,  in  the  nu- 

Ciishmenl ;  bnt  the  many  topics  that  are  still  merous  cases,  for  the  basis  of  the  argument,  let 

ore  me,  in  this  report,  oblige  me  to  pursue  us  inquire  whether  there  is  any  Uiing  which 
makes  it  peculiarly  adapted  to  tlie  enumerated 
crimes,  which  it  is  unjust  or  inexpedient  to  a[i- 
ply  to  any  of  the  others?  We  have  three  modes 
of  discovering  the  truth  on  this  subject:  by 
reasoning  from  the  general  effects  of  particular 
motives  on  human  actions;  by  analogy,  or  iiidg- 

hich  inumiiniu  btn  owed  lucir  tng  from  the  effects  in  one  case  to  the  prohablu 

Jinuy  ctreumstmcp,  ncciaQBtaJij  ett'ects  in  another ;  or  by  experience  of  the  ei- 

I  criiicj  momsiit  of  diiiCTr.  The  {^t  Oil  the  particular  case.    The  general  rea- 

thDot  iionbi.  T(i7  differeot,  Kwnl-  soning  upon  the  justice  and  efficacy  of  the  pun- 

miofptocedure;  bntMBthfMuir  Uhment  will  not  be  repeated  hero,  but  it  is 

in  pi.rd.fn  perfect  (Morttj,  .(^Dst  referred  to  as  being  conclusive  as  to  nil  offences, 

nd  tb«  IILdbIddi  of  errorf    No  I  ib-  ^^j  odnijtting  of  no  exceptions  that  would  ap- 
ply to  murder,  or  either  of  the  three  other  cases 

prwchfd  mofh  H>nr  thim  ha.  jet  be«  don,  ^thont  jj,  ^,ji^,|j  „^^  j^^.^  j^gj^j  ^^     jf  ^.^  j.^.^,,„  j^,„ 

nurbfoeiij  torw(ti»«Min»yd«eiie,or  ba  decefvtd;  Uia  analogv,  we  should  say  the  only  argument  ever 

«|nt>«r  of  tho«  who  testify  "«  "■«  Mtoe  (tat  1.  not  «  InlU.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^j^  ^  ^  punishment  is,  that 

™^tt^\T?«.^^rn;^l^«rttf  Zt  «'dS^™   i»  tl'ea-'ftil  eiample  it  presents  wiU  deter  fh.m 

•Dmr«»nce— thoM  whieh  It  would  jMm  iiiinoMiiiiB  to'ei-  ''*'*  commi.ssion  of  tlio  oftence;  but  by  your 

1^^  but  on  the  iiippo.ition  of  guni— even  iLcM  muybi  "'""'donment  of  it  in  all  CBses  but  iliesc,  yon 

th>  *fftct  «f  thMw.  or  ot  pre«o«rt*d  circDni»t«.ce., «-  acknowledge  it  has  no  efficacy  there.  Aiiuk>gy, 

iang*d  b7  isurMiwi  pf  r»n».  Th*  only  proof  which  wirald  therefore,  would  lead  US  to  the  concloaion,  th;lt 

spptu  to  bring  complete  eoBviction,  the  tne  contuielon  of  if  it  was  useless  in  the  many  cases,  it  would  he 

ibo  uciuuO.  b«l<iei  iti  being  Tory'nrr,  doci  not  ilvq-i  >^  in  the  lew.     But  it  is  acknowledged  that  no 

FiT*>b»iut«  ceruiitj;  linceintn  hive  brcn  fonnii.uiB  analogy,  or  any  Other  mode  of  reasoning, — no 

tba  cus  of  wlichenft,  to  conl^  tbemKlTn  goiliy  of  ■  theory,  however  plausible, — ought  to  iufluence 

crime  tint  it  vu  linpoeslMa  to  comtnll.    Thow  >re  not    

Inugliury  lUmu,  drawn  Ikom  ilmpla  ;MiMlbllltlt>;  thcro  •  Act  oTiUIh  Much,  lElS,  (■eellDn8:>-broilJng 

u«  no  crlDlul  neorde  thit  do  not  present  eumplei  of  dwelling  bouH  in  the  night  llioo,  with  intent  Id  gi 

(hue  hid  mistikea.  ud  those  which,  by  s  concomnce  of  So  fu  ibl>  crime  vu  slrcedy  punlabihl,^,  under  th« 

■InguUr  eveita,  hire  become  known,  give  iu  rcuon  to  sd>-  19ia    The  Kvcra  piinlihoirnt  uf  doiilh  l>  added,  ll  . 

pHtmuy  Innocent  vlctlmg  unknown.    It  nuj  even  he  ob-  penon  «u  luwfully  wKbln  the  honte.udir  the  otTcmli. 

■erred,  tbit  Ihceuuln  whleb  the  word  erldenre  litnost  wu  armed  wllh  e  dugerous  weapon;  or  If  not  lo  armed, 

the  teitimonj  la  moat  Ifhonnced  hlmeeir  In  the  houio,  orniiide  an  uvdult  on  the 

<  iioDDof  thoee  which  panon  then  bcln^  In  the  houie  lawfully.    If  the  occupier  of 

%aa  the  apirlt  of  party,  the  hou»  waa  not  there  lawf^ly,  the  oflend^r  CBCUpea 

li  no  ]<iDger  permitted  If  he  ii  in  Intruder,  he  euapea  deatb.    Again,  if  tha  robber 

dwhlchflnticiicrl  the  meeta  nobody  In  the  honao,  and  ateals  ten  thouund  dollira, 

icatedlo  thojudgei.  In  he  only  luffen  Imprlionmenl;  hut  It  he  si.'ei  u  nun  ant,  and 

lUom'a  ntarg  0/  Sf  ghakei  hli  fl^t  at  him,  he  ii  banged,  alUiough  be  aliould  tieal 

lid  escape  than  one  In-  honac  ofall  ltacontenti,he  la  ImprlBontd  only:  Ifhotlndii 

utanUnloldencelBIld  another  apedmcn  of  the  lawi  which  nothing  bnt  preDuuip 
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when  contradicted  by  experience.  Ton  have  who  mgae  io  faror  of  capital  . 
tried  this  remedy,  and  fonnd  it  ineffectual  1  Driven  from  every  other  gronnd,  they  defend  it 
TliQ  Crimea  to  which  yon  have  applied  it  are  m  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  caae  of  monlcr. 
decrea^ng,  in  nninber  and  atrocity,  nnder  it»  Ihe  slow  ebanaonment  of  it  for  other  offeacet 
inHnenccI  If  Bo,itwoaldheinipradeDtto  make  is  aproof  of  the  gradnal  advance  of  tme  prin- 
any  cbiiuj^  even  under  the  most  fiivorable  ciple«,  and  the  pertinacity  with  which  it  U  ad- 
prtwpcctij  that  the  new  systeni  would  be  equally  hered  to  in  this,  shows  the  force  of  early  im- 
edicienL  Let  ua  try  it  by  this  tetiL  Fur  tlie  pressions  and  inveterato  prejndice,  even  m  the 
Krdt  three  years  alter  the  traniifer  of  the  pruv-  most  enlightened  minds;  yet  that  pr^ndira 
iiice,  there  was  not  a  ain^ile  execution  or  con-  must  in  time  yield  to  the  evidence  which  the 
viction  foreither  of  these  criuiea.  Jn  thecour^  practical  results  which  have  attended  this  iaflie- 
however,  of  the  first  six  years,  fonr  ludianii,  tion, — results  which  show,  almost  to  detnon- 
rci^idiug  within  the  limits  of  tlie  State,  made  an  stration,  that  the  public  exhibitioa  of  homicide, 
attack  0(1  some  of  the  settlers,  and  were  either  directed  by  the  sacred  voice  of  the  law,  so  &r 
given  up  by  the  tribe,  or  arrested  and  condemn*  from  rcpressine,  does  but  encourage  it,  in  pri- 
ed ;  and  two  were  executed  as  for  murder,  and  vate  quarrels.  It  is  commonly  advocated  on  the 
(ine  nei;ro  was  condemned  and  executed  for  in-  priiicijile  of  vindictive jQstic«,*  andean  be,  with 
Burrection.  In  the  next  six  years  there  were  a  due  regiiri]  to  facts,  on  no  other.  The  nior- 
teu  convictions ;  in  tlie  succceiliug  four,  to  the  derer  deserves  death  I  He  that  sheds  msn'i 
month  of  Jiuiuary,  1822,  fourteen; — so  that  we  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed!  Blood 
find  the  number  of  convictions  for  the  enunier-  for  blood  1  These  are  the  exclamations  that  m 
atvd  crimes  have  nearly  doubled  In  every  period  used  instead  of  argoment.  Buch  eentimeiiti, 
of  six  years,  in  the  face  of  this  efBcieiit  pcnaltv.  combined  with  the  spectacle  of  legal  revenge 
Hut  the  population  of  the  State  doubles  only  which  they  dictate,  can  produce  but  one  effect, 
once  in  twenty  yews ;  tlierefore  the  increase  of  Half  tlie  odium  and  horror  of  taking  human  life 
this  crime  progreaws  in  a  ratio  of  three  to  one  is  lost,  by  the  example  of  seeing  it  made  a  pDb- 
to  that  of  tlie  popntation;  and  we  should  not  lie  duty,  while  the  motives  are  sanctified,  which 
forget,  in  innkiug  this  calculation,  the  important  are  but  too  apt  to  justify  it  in  the  mind  of  an 
and  alarming  fact,  that  numerous  instances  of  Irritated  individual,  who  magnifies  the  i^jD^r 
homicide,  anil  attempts  to  kill,  occur,  which  ere  he  has  received,  overlooks  the  provocation  be 
rarely  lull  owed  by  prosecution,  and  mure  rarely  gave,  and  thinks  himself  excusable  in  doin^  to 
still  bj  conviction.  I  mean,  all  that  class  that  satisfy  liis  passions,  that  which  public  justira 
li.ivc  their  origin  in  a  mistaken  sense  of  honor,  does  from  tlie  same  motive, — revenge.  The 
including  not  only  the  lives  sacrificed  to  the  sensation  of  horror,  witti  which  we  see  a  huntD 
tyranny  of  public  opinion  in  duels,  but  those  being  sufiering  a  violent  death,  would  certainty 
leas  excusalile  and  increasing  cases  of  wounds  be  increased,  if  the  hand  of  justice  was  never 
and  death,  inflicted  in  atonement  for  some  in-  employed  in  the  uuholy  work ;  and  privBla 
jury  ofl'ered  to  personal  dignity.  Under  the  vengeance  would  he  diecked  by  the  laTs, 
statute  against  stabbing,  1  find  hut  three  con-  when  tliey  do  longer  encouraged  it  by  their  ei- 
Ticlions  up  to  the  year  1822 ;  one  instance  of  ample. 

fiijie,  to  tlie  same  period;  and  what  is  some-  But  however  this  vindictive  feeling  maybe- 

what  singular,  not  a  single  instance  of  burglary  tray  itself  in  the  warmth  of  conversation,  it  ii 

from  li^>5  until  1820,  in  which  year,  and  the  not  brought  forward  in  any  seriona  argament; 

ancceeding  (>ne,  there  were  two  casef,  just  two  there  it  is  too  universally  exploded.  What  Ibto 

years  after  it  was  made  a  capital  crime.    What  ig  said)    That  it  is  a  punishment  proportJoned 

.■e  wu  to  conclude  from  this  statement  ?  First,  to  the  crime ;  tliat,  as  murder  is  the  highest  of 

1  think,  that,  of  burfflary,  one  of  the  crimes  to  all  offences,  death,  the  greatest  of  all  pnnish- 

which  capitid  pnnislinient  is  annexed,  fitleen  ments,  ought  to  be  applied  to  it.    But  wfay 

years' experience,  (during  which  time  there  was  uught  it  to  bo  so  applied?    To  apportion  tlw 

not  a  single  conviction,  and,  as  lUr  as  is  known,  pniiisliinent  to  the  offence,  dues  not  mean  tn 

not  a  single  indictment,  under  the  law  which  make  the  culprit  suffer  the  same  quantity  of 

denounced  imprisonment  as  the  jieiialty,)  ought  (,vil  which  he  inflicted  by  his  crime ;  that  wobU 

to  have  cnnvince<l  us,  that  the  severer  punish- 

ment  was  not  necessary;  while  the  two  convic-  ,,^,                       .,_    ,.,.           „_      j.„,. . 

tions  which  so  soon  suc^edcUhe  promulgation  J'JXZ,lZ::~T,^lZ:^::T^^ 

ofthat  law,  are  strong  testimony  that  the  piin-  ^^-^^  J,  p„„„h„,eB,.   h.  ««^«1  ..  Lfu^a^^ 

ii^imcnt  of  death  is  not  an  elleciual  remedy  for  ^^^^  nnunw  m  bII  mw>  but  innni*r'  iw«ii»eof  Ui*Ji* 

the  evil.    As  to  rape,  that  iU  rare  occurrence  ^^^|    „,  ^^;       ,^^  ^„^^^„_  „j  (,,;  „„rt,,  ^,„uwj 

is  much  more  properly  to  bo  attnbute<l  to  the  „,nii,„„,.ni,  „hifh  ««  ptopoMd  »  Ih  Miuuuwd,  Bui 

manners  of  the  age  than  to  any  fear  of  the  pun-  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  objKttona  wm.  u  i  thna^bt.  —Utbetaraj 

inlimeiit  annexed ;  for  if  that  were  the  efiicieni  i„v,re<i.  ha  rfpiird  bj  •><•«  of  iho  fidaiuitoB  suit  in  iw 

rause.  we  should  certdnly  find  it  at  least  ai  t,,,^  „d  ciiied.  t«it  rnnkif— "I  mut  anfuM  thii  tbn* 

powerful  in  the  cose  of  murder — a  crime  tc  igunis  imiahfitDeor  rirtH^it  usboitiiniar  mrori*- 

which  the  offender  is  not  stimulated,  as  in  th(  jgn  on  (hl>  lubjert."    If  •U  other  ru»»n  »««  r^viij 

former  cose,  hy  the  strongest  senniial  npiietite.  tanriid.  then  vouU  b«  In*  dimcoiif  ts  lauliUiUv  tm 

Besides,  thifl  is  not  the  stronghold  of  thost  donrUicL 
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be  both  imposdible  and  nnjnst.    It  means,  that  adds  to  this  aooonnt,  "  that  the  manners,  prin- 

the  punishment  should  be  such  as  to  deter  from  ciples,  and  religion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tus- 

the  commission  of  crime,  but  no  greater.    K,  canj  and  of  Rome  are  exactly  the  same.    The 

then,  death  has  not  this  effect,  why  ought  it  to  abolition  of  death  alone,  as  a  punishment  for 

be  applied  ?    But  that  it  has  not  this  effect  ia  murder,  produced  this  difference  in  the  moral 

shown  by  reasoning  and  by  fact    Why,  then,  character  of  the  two  nations."    From  this  it 

will  you  continue  to  apply  it?    Pressed  by  this  would  appear,  rather  that  the  murderers  of 

inquiry,  we  have  the  same  eternal  answer, —  Tuscany  were  invited,  by  the  severe  punishments 

murder  deserves  death.    Out  of  this  circle  no  in  the  neighboring  territories  of  Rome,  than  that 

reasoning  can  drive  them.    Sometimes,  indeed,    . 

we  are  asked.  Are  you  sure^  that,  if  we  give  up  ^  ^^              ^          ^^  ^^^  ^^^^        ^  ^^. 

this  punishment,  your  substitute  will  prove  effeo-  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  But  I  am  dUpoeed  to  beiiev,  with  a  iat« 

tual  ?     If  you  mean  so  effectual  as  to  eradicate  commentator  on  thla  text^  of  Scripture,  that  It  is  rather  a 

the  cnme,  I  answer,  no  I     But  I  am  as  sure  as  prediction  than  a  law.    The  language  of  it  is,  simply,  that 

experience,  and  analogy,  and  reason  united,  can  gnch  is  the  folly  and  depravity  of  man  that  murder,  in  every 

niake  me,  that  it  will  be  more  effectual.     What  age,  shall  beget  murder.     Laws,  therefore,  whioh  inflict 

is   it  we  fear?     Why   do    we   hesitate?     You  death  for  murder,  are,  in  my  opinion,  as  unchristian  as  those 

know,   you  cannot  deny,  that  the  fear  of  the  which  Jnstuy  or  tolerate  revenge;  for  the  obligations  of 

Hallows   does  not  restrain  from  murder.     We  Christianity  upon  Indlvldnals,  to  promote  repentance,  to 

have  seen  a  deliberate  murder  committed  in  the  forgive  injuries,  and  to  discharge  the  duties  of  universal 

very  crowd  assembled  to  enjoy  the  spectacle  of  benevolence,  axe  equally  binding  *<ion  sUtes. 

a  murderer's  death;  and  do  we  still  talk  of  its  "Tb«  power  over  human  life  is  the  sole  prerogative  of 

force  as  an  example?     In  defiance  of  your  men-  "Im  who  gave  it    Human  laws,  therof.>re,  are  In  rebellion 

liced   punishment,  homicide  stalks  abroad   and  •«*lo«t  this  prerogaUve,  when  tiiey  transfer  it  to  human 

raises  its  bl<x)dy  hand,  at  noon-day,  in  your  ^'«^ 

crowded    streets;     and,    when    arrested    in    its  "If»oclety  can  be  secured  fh)m  violence  by  confining  the 

career,  takes  shelter  under  the  example  of  your  ^""^^^'^  ^  "  }^^  P'^^«^^^* »  repetition  of  his  crime,  the  end 

laws,  and  is  protected    bv   their  verv  severitV  o'««T«tl«n^i»l>o»n*wcred.    In  confinement,  he  may  be 

from  punishment     TrV    the  eflicac/of  milde^  ;^f«rmed;  and,  if  this  should  prove  impracticable,  he  may 

.  i5         .       ^,        ,       -^                1    1    "^  v  be  restrained  for  a  term  of  years  that  will  probably  be  coe- 

punishments ;  they  have  succeeded.    Your  own  ^^  ^^  his  life 

$UtUte8,--all  those  of  every  State  in  the  Union,  .^here  was  a  time  when  the  punishment  of  captives  with 

—prove  that  they  have  succeeded,  m  other  of-  ^^^^  ^r  servitude,  and  the  indiscriminate  destruction  of 

fences;   try  the  great  experiment  on  this  also,  peaceable  husbandmen,  women,  and  children,  were  thought 

Be    consistent:  restore    capital    punishment  in  tobeessentialtothesnccessofwar.and  the  safety  of  states, 

other  crimes,  or  abolish  it  in  this.     Do  not  fear  But  experience  has  taught  us  that  thU  is  not  the  case ;  and, 

that    the    murderers   from  all  quarters    of  the  in  proportion  as  humanity  has  triumphed  over  these  max- 

earth,  seduced  by  the  mildness  of  your  penal  ims  of  false  policy,  wars  have  been  less  frequent  and  terrible, 

code,  will  choose  this  as  the  theatre  of  their  ex-^  and  nations  have  enjoyed  longer  intervals  of  internal  tran- 

ploitS.      On  this  point  we  have  a  most  persua-  qullllty.    The  virtues  are  all  parts  of  a  circle.    Whatever  is 

?ive  example.     In  Tusc^my,  as  we  have  seen,  humane,  is  wise;  whatever  is  wlac,  is  just;  and  whatever  is 

Deitlier   murder  nor  any  other  crime  was  pun-  wise,  just,  and  humane,  win  be  found  to  be  the  true  Intermt 

ished  with  death,  for  more  than  twenty  years,  o'  •tate^  whether  criminal  or  foreign  enemies  are  the  sub- 

iuring  which  tune  we  have  not  onlv  the  official  J®<^  of  their  legislation. 

deckration  of  the  sovereign,  that  "**  all  crimes  "  ^^^  ^«  ^^^^^  "'  humanity,  It  can  be  said  that,  in  every 

had  diminished,  and  those  of  an  atrocious  na-  ^  ^^  country,  tiiere  have  been  found  persons  in  whom 

tnre  had  become  extremely  rare,"  but  the  au-  ^^^^P^  «»*t^®  ^  triumphed  over  custom  and  law. 

thority  of  Uio  venerable  Franklin  for  these  con-  ^^  ^^^  t.^""  ^'^.'''^Tk"  ^*°^  •^°^*>°«<»  "T.^^ 

elusive  facts;  that  in  Tuscanv,  where  murder  l'"^ iT^'T     1""^  ^Jy?«,^°^»«»<J^»";i^°- 

J.         •  I    J      'i-i-  J     xi.    '  1     xs       1.    J  I.  dows  shut  the  days  and  hours  of  criminal  executions?  Why 

W-as  not  punished  with  death,  only  five  had  been  ^o  we  hear  of  aid  being  secretly  afforded  to  criminals  to  ml^ 

committed  m  twenty  years,— while   in    Rome,  ip,te  or  elude  the  severity  of  their  punishments?    Wh,    , 

where  that  punishment  is  inflicted  with   great  ^^^  p^^^n^  executioner  of  the  law  a  subject  of  such  general 

[iOmp  and  parade,  sixty  murders  were  commit-  detestation?    These  things  are  latent  struggles  of  reason,  or 

ted  in  the  short  space  of  three  months,  in  the  rather  the  secret  voice  of  God  himself;  speaking  in  the 

nty  and  its  vicinity.*    "  It  is  remarkable,"  he 

•  **  I  hope  I  shall  not  offend  any  one  by  taking  the  liberty 

^ ,.                    , ,,        ,      .            .  ^,         ..V  A     ^       ^  1  to  put  my  own  construction  on  this  cel<?brated  passage,  and 

•  If  ever  any  philosophy  deser>-ed  the  epithets  of  useful  ^o  Inquire,  why  It  should  be  deemed  a  precept  atall  ?    To 

md  practical,  it  was  that  of  Doctor  Franklin.    His  opinions  roe,  I  must  confess,  It  appears  to  contain  nothing  more  than 

nuat  have  weieht,  not  only  from  his  character,  but  from  »  declaration  of  what  will  generally  happen;  and  In  tills  view 

,     .  ^'i,r_.vi               i       V       »..  V  *v  to  stand  exactly  upon  the  same  ground  with  such  passages 

he  simple.  Intelligible  reasoning  by  which  they  are  sup-  ^s  the  followlnp:  'He  that  leadeth  into  captivity,  shall  go 

lorted.    What  says  this  venerable  and  irreproachable  wit-  Into  captivity  ,*  He  that  takcth  up  the  swurd,  shall  fall  by 

less  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  which  we  are  now  pleading?  I*^?  »!'«'?•*    ^^^  '^i™  ^^  expression  Is  precisely  the  same  In 

,             ^  ,^        ,,    .         ^  1 V,    ..                   1  V        ^  -T  both  texts.    Why,  then,  mav  they  not  all  be  Interpreted  in 

*1  suspect  the  attachment  to  death,  as  a  punishment  for  the  same  manner,  and  considered,  not  as  commands,  but  as 

nurder,  in  minds  otherwise  enlightened  upon  the  subject  denunciations?  and,  If  so,  the  magistrate  will  no  more  be 

4  eapltal  punishment,  arises  from  a  false  interpretation  of  a  ^^^\  ^y  S«  ^  VJ°  ?®  1'1'*'«*?  punUh  murder  with  death. 

»^    .  *^^            ^                                     ^  than  hewllUby  the  text  In  the  Eevelatlon,  to  sell  every 

wssage  In  the  Old  Testament,  and  that  is,  *He  that  sheds  Guinea  captain  to  our  West  India  planters."— -ffw.  W.  Tar* 

he  blood  of  man,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed.*    This  iMr. 
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those  of  Rome  were  attracted  into  Tuscany  by 
their  abolition.  We  have  nothing  to  appre- 
hend, then,  from  this  measure ;  and  if  any  ill 
effects  should  follow  the  experiment,  it  is  bat 
too  easy  to  return  to  the  system  of  extermination. 

One  argument, — the  ferocious  character  im- 
pressed on  the  people  by  this  punishment, 
which  was  insisted  on  in  the  first  report, — ^has 
been  so  stroncrl}'  illustrated  by  a  subsequent 
event  in  Pennsylvania,  that  I  cannot  omit  stat- 
ing it.  After  the  execution  of  Lechler  had 
gratified  the  people  about  York  and  Lancaster 
with  the  spectacle  of  his  death,  and  had  pro- 
duced its  proper  complement  of  homicide  and 
otlier  crimes,  a  poor  wretch  w^as  condemned  to 
suffer  the  same  fate,  for  a  similar  offence,  in 
another  part  of  the  State,  where  the  people  had 
not  yet  been  indulged  with  such  a  s[>ectacle. 
They,  also,  collected  by  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands.  The  victim  was  brought  out.  All 
the  eyes,  in  the  living  mass  that  surrounded  the 
gibbet,  were  fixed  on  his  countenance;  and 
they  waited,  with  strong  desire,  the  expected 
signal  for  launching  him  into  eternity. 

There  was  a  delay.  They  grew  impatient. 
It  was  prolonged,  and  they  were  outrageous: 
cries  like  those  wliich  precede  the  tardy  rising 
of  the  curtain,  in  a  theatre,  were  heard.  Im- 
patient for  the  dflight  they  expected  in  seeing  a 
fellow-creature  die,  they  raised  a  ferocious  cry. 
liut  when  it  was  at  last  announced  that  a  re- 
prieve had  left  them  no  hope  of  witnessing  his 
agonies,  their  fury  knew  no  bounds ;  and  the 
poor  maniac,  for  it  was  discovered  that  he  was 
insane,  wjis  with  diflSculty  snatched,  by  the  offi- 
cers of  justice,  from  the  fate  which  the  most 
violent  among  them  seemed  detennined  to  in- 
flict.*   This  is  not  an  overcharged  picture :  the 

human  heart,  agaln&t  the  folly  and  cruelty  of  public  punUh- 
inent& 

**  I  shall  conclude  this  inquiry  by  observing,  that  the  same 
faUti  reli^rion  and  philosophy  which  once  kindled  the  fire  on 
the  altar  of  persecution,  now  dooms  the  criminal  to  public 
Ignominy  and  death.    In  proportion  as  the  principles  of 
■  *Umf^|iy  and  Christianity  are  understood,  they  will  agree 
;uishing  the  one  and  destroying  the  other.    If  these 
lies  continue  to  extend  their  influence  upon  govern- 
,  as  they  have  done  for  some  time  past,  I  cannot  help 
jrtaining  a  hope,  that    the  time  is   not  very  distant, 
hen  the  gallows,  the  pillory,  the  stocks,  the  whipping- 
post, and  the  wheel-barrow,  (the  usual  engines  of  public 
punishment,)  will  be  c<»nnected  with  the  history  of  the  rack 
and  the  stuke,  as  marks  of  the  barbarity  of  ages  and  coun- 
tries, and  as  mi'lancholy  proofJ)  of  the  feeble  operation  of 
reason  and  religion  on  the  human  mind.^ — Inquiry  upon 

*  This  disgraceful  scene  took  place  at  Orwigsbnrgh.  The 
wretched  madman,  who  was  so  near  suffering,  was  named 
Zimmerman.  I  have  the  details  fVom  a  gentleman  of  the 
first  re^itectability  in  Pennsylvania.  My  informant  adds  to 
his  account  of  this  transaction — **  Executions  in  this  State 
are  scenes  of  riot,  and  every  species  of  wickedness :  twenty, 
thirty,  and  forty  thousand  persons  have  been  in  attendance, 
un  such  occasions.  In  country  parts,  two  and  even  three 
days  are  employed  in  the  merry-making,  much  after  the 
manner  of  fidrs  in  former  times^** 


same  savage  feeling  has  been  more  than  once 
exhibited,  in  dififerent  parts  of  the  Union,  and 
will  always  be  produced  by  public  executioDfli,     i 
unless  it  is  replaced  by  the  equally  dangerous     ! 
feeling  of  admu*ation  and  interest  for  the  raf-     | 
ferer.*    Which  of  the  two  is  to  prevail,  depends 
on  circumstances  totally  out  of  tlie  power  of  the 
lawgiver  or  the  judge  to  foresee,  or  control; 
but,  by  the  indulgence  of  either  feeling;  every 
good  end  of  punishment  is  totally  defeated. 

I  cannot^  I  ought  net  to  dismiss  this  su^ect, 
without  once  more  pressing  on  the  most  serioin 
consideration  of  the  Legislature,  an  argument 
which  every  new  view  of  it  convinces  me  is  im- 
portant, and,  if  we  listen  to  the  voice  of  con- 
science, conclusive, — the  irremediable  natnre 
of  this  punishment.  Until  men  acquire  new 
faculties,  and  are  enabled  to  decide  upon  inno- 
cence or  guilt  without  the  aid  of  fallible  and 
corruptible  human  evidence,  so  long  will  the 
risk  be  incurred  of  condemning  the  innocent. 
Were  the  consequence  felt  &s  deeply  as  it  ooght 
to  be,  would  there  be  an  advocate  for  that  pun- 
ishment which,  applied  in  such  case,  has  all  the 
consequences  of  the  most  atrocious  murder  to 
the  innocent  sufferers, — worse  than  the  worst 
murderer  1  He  stabs,  or  strikes,  or  poisons,  and 
the  victim  dies, — ^lie  dies  unconscious  of  the 
blow,  without  being  made  a  spectacle  to  satisfy 
ferocious  curiosity,  and  without  the  torture  of 
leaving  his  dearest  friends  doubtful  of  hb  inno- 
cence, or  seeing  them  abandon  him  under  he 
conviction  of  his  guilt.  He  dies,  and  his  death 
is  like  one  of  those  inevitable  chances  to  which 
all  mortals  are  subject.  His  family  are  dis- 
tressed, but  not  dishonored ;  his  death  is 
lamented  by  his  friends,  and,  if  his  life  de» 
served  it,  honored  bv  his  countrv.  But  the 
death  inflicted  by  the  laws, — the  murder  of  the 
innocent  under  its  holy  forms, — has  no  such  mit- 
igating circumstances.  Slow  in  its  approach, 
uncertain  in  its  stroke,  its  victim  feels  not  only 
the  sickness  of  the  heart  that  arises  from  the 
alternation  of  hope  and  fear,  until  his  doom  is 
pronounced;  but  when  that  becomes  inevita- 
ble,— alone,  the  tenant  of  a  dungeon  during 
every  moment  that  the  lenity  of  the  law  pro- 
longs his  life, — he  is  made  to  feel  all  those  an- 
ticipations, worse  than  a  thousand  deaths.  The 
consciousness  of  innocence,  tliat  which  is  our 
support  under  other  miseries,  is  here  converted 
into  a  source  of  bitter  anguish,  when  it  is  found 
to  be  no  protection  from  infamy  and  death ;  and 
when  the  ties  which  connected  him  to  his  coun- 
try, his  friends,  his  family,  are  torn  asunder,  no 

*  The  tendency  of  public  exocutiona,  at  times,  to  elenli 
the  sufl'erer  to  the  honors  of  saintship,  and  loee  the  detests* 
tion  due  to  his  crime  in  admiration  for  the  piety  of  the  oe* 
convert,  is  not  cimflned  to  the  United  States^  The  se«M 
described  in  the  first  report,  of  the  execution  of  the  XDal^ 
robbers  at  Baltimore,  has  been  represented  in  other  coub- 
tries.  A  note  to  that  part  of  the  report,  In  a  Gennaa  tians* 
lation,  says—**  One  would  think  that  the  anthor  was  as  eye- 
witness to  the  execution  of  the  mnrderer  Jonasi  In  tUl 
j>Uoe.~so  exactly  is  the  scene  described." 
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Donsoliiig  reflection  mitigates  the  miseiy  of  that 
iDomeut.  He  leaves  unmerited  infamy  to  his 
[children;  a  name  stamped  with  dishonor  to 
their  surviving  parent,  and  bows  down  the  gray 
beads  of  his  own  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.  As 
be  walks  from  his  dungeon,  he  sees  the  thou- 
sands who  have  come  to  gaze  on  his  last  agony : 
be  mounts  the  fatal  tree,  and  a  life  of  innocence 
is  closed  by  a  death  of  dishonor.  This  is  no 
picture  of  the  imagination.  Would  to  Grod  it 
were  I  Would  to  God  that,  if  death  must  be 
inflicted,  some  sure  means  might  be  discovered 
of  making  it  fall  upon  the  guilty.  Those  tilings 
have  happened.  These  legal  murders  have 
been  committed  1  and  who  were  the  primary 
causes  of  the  crime  ?  Who  authorized  a  pun- 
ishment which,  once  inflicted,  could  never  be 
remitted  to  the  innocent  ?  Who  tied  the  cord, 
Dr  let  fall  the  axe  upon  the  guiltless  head  ?  Not 
the  executioner,  the  vile  instrument  who  is 
hired  to  do  the  work  of  death, — not  the  jury 
who  convict,  or  the  judge  who  condemns, — ^not 
the  law  which  sanctions  these  errors ;  but  the 
legislators  who  made  the  law, — those  who,  hav- 
ing the  iK)wer,  did  not  repeal  it.  These  are 
the  persons  responsible  to  their  country,  their 
oonscience^  ami  their  God.  These  horrors  not 
only  have  happened,  but  they  must  be  repeated: 
the  same  (causes  will  produce  the  same  effects. 
The  innocent  have  snti'ered  the  death  of  the 
gailty :  the  innocent  will  suflfer.  Wo  know  it. 
The  horrible  trutli  stares  us  in  the  face.  Wo 
dare  not  deny,  and  cannot  evade  it.  A  word, 
while  it  saves  the  innocent,  will  secure  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  guilty ;  and  shall  we  hesitate  to 
pronounce  it  ?  Shall  we  content  ourselves  with 
our  own  imagined  exemption  from  this  fate,  and 
shut  our  ears  to  the  cries  of  iustice  and  human- 
ity 1  Shall  "  sensibility  (as  has  been  finely  ob- 
Ber/ed)  sleep  in  the  lap  of  luxury,"*  and  not 
awake  at  the  voice  of  wretchedness  ?  I  urge 
this  point  with  more  earnestness,  because  I  have 
witnessed  more  than  one  condemnation  under 
false  instructions  of  law,  or  peijured,  or  mistaken 
testimony: — sentences  that  woidd  now  have 
been  reversed,  if  the  unfortunate  sufferers  were 
within  the  reach  of  mercy.  I  have  seen,  in  the 
gloom  and  silence  of  the  dungeon,  the  deep 
concentrated  expression  of  indignation  which 
contended  with  grief;  have  heard  the  earnest 
asseverations  of  innocence,  made  in  tones  which 
DO  art  could  imitate ;  and  listened  with  awe  to 
tlie  dreadful  adjuration,  poured  forth  by  one  of 
theso  victims,  with  an  energy  and  solemnity 
that  seemed  superhuman,  summoning  his  false 
Gu:cuser  and  his  mistaken  judge  to  meet  him  be- 
fore the  throne  of  God.  Such  an  appeal  to  the 
high  tribunal  which  never  errs,  and  before 
which  he  who  made  it  was  in  a  few  hours  to 
ippear,  was  calculated  to  create  a  belief  of  his 
innocence :  that  belief  was  changed  into  cor- 
^inty.  The  perjury  of  the  witness  was  discov- 
ered, and  ho  fled  from  the  infamy  that  awaited 
lim  ;  but  it  was  too  late  for  any  other  effect, 
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than  to  add  one  more  example  to  the  many  tliat 
preceded  it  of  the  danger,  and  I  may  add  im 
piety,  of  using  this  attribute  of  the  divine  power, 
without  the  infallibility  that  can  alone  properly 
direct  it.  And  this  objection  alone,  did  none 
of  the  other  cogent  reasons  against  oipital  pun- 
ment  exist, — ^this  alone  would  make  me  hail  th& 
decree  for  its  abolition  as  an  event,  so  honora- 
ble to  my  country,  and  so  consoling  to  humanity, 
as  to  be  cheaply  purchased  by  the  labor  of  a 
hfe. 

I  cannot  quit  this  part  of  the  subject  without 
submitting  to  the  general  assembly  the  opinion 
of  one  whose  autliority  would  justify  an  experi- 
ment even  more  hazardous  than  this,  but  whose 
arguments  are  as  convincing  as  his  name  is  re- 
spectable. They  are  not  the  opinions  of  one 
whom  the  cant,  which  is  used  to  cover  the  ig- 
norance of  the  day,  would  call  a  theorist,  but 
of  a  man  whose  whole  life  was  spent  in  the  use- 
ful and  honorable  functions  of  the  highest  ma- 
gistracy, whose  name  is  always  mentioned  with 
reverence,  and  whose  doctrines  are  quoted  as 
authority,  wherever  the  true  principles  of  legal 
knowledge  are  regarded.  Hear  the  venerablo 
D'Aguessoau : — 

"  Who  would  believe  that  a  first  impression 
may  sometimes  decide  the  question  of  life  and 
death  ?  A  fatal  mass  of  circumstances,  which 
seem  as  if  fate  had  collected  them  together,  for 
the  ruin  of  an  unfortunate  wretch, — a  crowd 
of  mute  witnesses,  (and  from  that  character 
more  dangerous,)---deposo  against  innocence: 
they  prejudice  the  judge;  his  indignation  ig 
roused;  his  zeal  contributes  to  seduce  him. 
Losing  the  character  of  the  judge  in  that  of  the 
accuser,  he  looks  only  to  that  which  is  evidence 
of  guilt,  and  he  sacrifices  to  his  own  reasonings 
the  man  whom  he  would  have  saved  had  he 
listened  only  to  the  proofe  of  the  law.  An  un- 
foreseen event  sometimes  shows  that  innocence 
has  sunk  under  the  weight  of  coigectures,  and 
falsifies  the  conclusions  which  circumstances 
had  induced  the  magistrate  to  draw.  Truth 
lifts  up  the  veil  with  which  probability  had  en- 
veloped her;  but  she  appears  too  late  I  Thr 
blood  of  the  innocent  cries  aloud  for  vengeanc 
against  the  prejudice  of  his  judge ;  and  the  m 
gistrate  passes  the  rest  of  his  life  deploring 
misfortune  which  his  bepextance  cannot  kl 

PAIR."  * 

The  earnestness  for  this  reform  is  sometimes 
reproached  to  its  advocates  as  proceeding  from 
a  childish  fear,  that  magnifies  tho  apprehension 
of  that  which  we  know  is  appointed  to  us  all. 
Not  so.  The  value  of  life  is  not  overrated  in 
the  argument.  There  are  occasions  in  which 
the  risk  of  its  loss  must  be  incurred ;  in  which 
the  certainty  of  death  must  be  encountered 
with  firmness  and  composure.  Theso  occasions 
are  presented  by  patriotism,  in  defence  of  oui 
country  and  our  country's  rights, — ^by  benevo- 
lence, in  the  rescue  of  another  from  danger,— 
by  religion,  whenever  persecution  offers  the 
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martjr^s  crown  to  the  faithfal;  and  it  is  not 
known,  or  believed,  that  those  who  propose  to 
abolish  death  as  a  punishment  either  fear  it  as 
a  natural  event,  or  shun  its  encounter  when 
required  bj  duty,  more  than  those  who  think 
it  ought  to  be  retained.  He  who  preserved  the 
life  of  a  Roman  citizen  was  entitled  to  a  more 
honorable  recompense  than  the  daring  soldier 
who  ventured  his  own,  by  first  mounting  the 
breach.  The  civic  was  preferred  to  the  mural 
crown.  The  Romans,  during  the  best  period 
of  their  history,  reduced  this  abolition  to  prac- 
tice. "  Far,"  said  their  great  orator,  endeavor- 
ing, in  a  corrupted  age,  to  restore  the  ancient 
feeling  on  the  subject, — '*far  from  us  be  the 
punishment  of  death — its  ministers — its  instru- 
ments. Remove  them,  not  only  from  their  ac- 
tual operation  on  our  bodies,  but  banish  them 
from  our  eyes,  our  ears,  our  thoughts ;  for,  not 
only  the  executions,  but  the  apprehension,  the 
existence,  the  very  mention  of  these  things,  is 
disgraceful  to  a  freeman  and  a  Roman  citizen."* 
Yet  the  Romans  were  not  very  remarkable  for 

*  Carnlfox  et  abductio  capitis,  et  aomen  ipsam  crndB  absit, 
■on  modo  a  oorpore  civiam  Eomanorum  sed  etlam  a  cogl- 
tatione,  ocnlia,  aaribns — haram  etiam  omniam  renun  non 
■olam  eventus  atqae  perpesslo,  sed  etiam  conditio,  expeo- 
tatto,  mentio  ipsa  doniqae,  indigna  tire  Bomano,  atque  ho- 
Ub«ro  ML—Cto4ro  pro  Rabirio, 


a  pusillanimous  fear  of  death.  In  the  age  of 
which  I  speak,  they  did  not  want  the  excite- 
ment of  capital  punishment  to  induce  them  to 
die  for  their  country.  On  the  contrary,  it 
might,  perhaps,  be  plausibly  argued,  that  the 
servile  disposition,  which  disgr^c^ed  the  latter 
ages  of  the  republic,  was  in  some  measure  caus- 
ed by  the  change,  which  made  the  sacrifice  of 
life  the  expiation  for  crime,  instead  of  the  con- 
summation and  proof  of  patriotic  devotion. 

Conscious  of  having  been  guilty  of  much  re- 
petition, and  t^rtain  that  I  have  weakened,  by 
my  version  of  them,  arguments  much  better 
used  by  others,  I  am  yet  fearful  of  having  omit- 
ted many  things  that  might  have  an  effect  in 
convincing  any  one  of  those  to  whom  tliis  re- 
port is  addressed.  The  firm  religious  belief  I 
have  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  I  advance, 
contrasted  with  the  sense  of  my  incapacity  to 
enforce  it  upon  others,  must  have  prodaced  ob- 
scurity where  the  interests  of  humanity  reqm're 
there  should  be  light,  and  confusion  where  the 
performance  of  my  great  duty  demands  order. 
But  the  truth  will  appear  in  spite  of  these  ob- 
stacles. From  the  midst  of  the  cloud,  vith 
which  human  imperfections  has  surrounded  her, 
her  voice,  like  that  of  the  Almighty  from  the 
Mount,  will  be  heard  reiterating  to  nations,  m 
well  as  to  individuals,  the  great  comroanJ, 
"  Thou  shalt  not  kill." 


SAMUEL  DEXTER. 

Samuel  Dexter  was  a  native  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  where  he  was  horn  in  the  year 
1.  His  father,  Samuel  senior,  a  descendant  of  Richard  Dexter,  who  emigrated  from  England 
America,  a  short  time  after  the  landing  at  Plymouth,  was  an  active  supporter  of  the  patriotic 
»e,  prior  to  the  Revolution,  and  for  his  eminent  services  was  several  times  elected  hy  the 
»nial  House  of  Representatives  to  the  Council ;  and  for  the  same  reasons  as  often  rejected  hy 

royal  governor.  Finally,  however,  he  was  permitted  to  take  his  scat ;  hut,  in  1774  was 
in  negatived,  in  company  with  Bowdoin  and  others,  hy  the  "  express  commands  of  his  Ha- 
y/^  It  is  recorded  that  he  took  part  in  the  preparation  of  the  celebrated  answers  to  the 
'emor^s  speeches,  and  the  various  state  papers  of  that  period ;  which  have  so  long  been  the 
ne  of  admiration  for  their  eloquence  and  their  firm  and  hold  tone  of  remonstrance  against 
oppressive  measures  of  the  British  ministry.*  "  Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  revo- 
Dnary  war,"  says  Doctor  Holmes,  "  he  removed,  with  his  family,  to  Woodstock,  Gonnecticut. 
had  a  large  library,  which  attracted  much  attention,  at  the  time  of  its  removal,  and  he  was 
[illy  devoted  to  the  use  of  it,  in  his  retirement,  to  the  close  of  his  life.  He  was  a  gentleman 
I  highly  respectable  character,  possessed  a  handsome  estate,  and  enjoyed  far  beyond  most  liters 

men,  in  our  country,  otium  cum  dignitaU.i  The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  the 
estigation  of  the  doctrines  of  theology ;  which  resulted  in  the  establishment,  by  his  will,  of  a 
fessor:«hip  of  Sacred  Literature  in  Harvard  University.  He  died,  at  Mendon,  in  Massaohu* 
9,  on  the  10th  of  June,  1810.    Hannah,  the  wife  of  this  excellent  man,  and  the  mother  of 

subject  of  this  sketch,  was  the  daughter  Andrew  and  Mary  Sigoumey,  and  a  descendant 
\ndre  Sigoumey,  one  of  those  Huguenots  who  fled  from  France  to  America  on  the  i  • 
I  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.    She  is  described  as  "  a  respectable  lady,  of  dark  complexio? 
racteristic  French  features  and  pronunciation ; "  peculiarities  which  her  distinguis) 
jrited.J    Of  her,  as  well  as  of  his  honored  father,  that  son  always  spoke  with  reverei  : 

ction. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  years  Samuel  Dexter,  the  junior,  entered  Harvard  University 
1,  graduated  with  the  highest  honors  of  his  class.    During  his  junior  year  he  del 
m  on  the  Progre$8  of  Science^  "which  was  at  that  time,"  says  Judge  Story,  "recei* 
it  applause,  and  is  still  (1816)  considered  as  highly  creditable  to  his  taste  and  judf 
ar  leaving  college  he  studied  law  in  the  office  of  the  Honorable  Levi  Lincoln,  an 
Qsellor  of  that  period,  and  subsequently  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Massachusetts.    In     .sj  tune 

AVheaton's  Life  of  William  Plnkney,  page  141. 

AppciKllx  to  Doctor  Holmes's  Memoir  of  the  French  Protestants  who  settled  at  Oxford,  MassachosettSf  A.  D.  1686, 

In  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Collections.    Third  series,  vol.  3,  page  79. 

Mr.  Dextor  was,  at  one  time,  engaged  In  the  defence  of  some  foreign  sailors,  who  were  on  trial  in  Rhode  Island,  for 

>j.    During  the  trial  he  had  occasion  to  confer  with  them  repeatedly ;  and  a  Qaaker,  to  whom  he  was  personally  nn* 

rn,  observed  to  a  friend,  when  Mr.  Dexter  commenced  his  argument — ^^How  weU  ?is  apeaktih  our  language  I  ^ 

iking  him  for  one  of  tho  foreigners,  aiding  In  behalf  of  himself  and  his  associates.— >9l;e<eAM  ofSamud  DeoeUr  bp 

Sargent. 

Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  Samuel  Dexter,  by  Judge  Story.    Miscellaneous  Writings,  page  732. 
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he  commenced  practice,  his  reputation  increased,  and  *^  he  soon  found  himself  surrounded  with 
clients/'  He  now  became  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  his  native  State ;  soon  after  vv 
elected  to  the  lower  House  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  from  thence  was  elevated 
to  a  seat  in  the  Senate.  In  both  branches  of  Congress  his  course  was  honorable  and  distin- 
guished. ^^  His  clear  and  forcible  argumentation,  his  earnest  and  affecting  admonitions,  and  his 
intrepid  and  original  development  of  principles  and  measures,  gave  him  a  weight  of  authority, 
which  it  was  difficult  to  resist.  Perhaps  no  man  was  ever  heard  by  his  political  opponents  with 
more  profound  and  unaffected  respect." 

In  the  spring  of  1800,  he  was  appointed  by  President  Adams,  Secretary  of  War,  and  in  tha 
following  winter,  on  the  resignation  of  Oliver  Wolcott,  was  transferred  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. He  discharged  the  duties  of  these  offices  with  his  characteristic  energy  and  ability. 
Before  the  close  of  Mr.  Adams'  administration  he  was  offered  a  foreign  mission.  This  honor  be 
declined. 

Mr.  Dexter  continued  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury  department  during  a  greater  part  of  the 
first  year  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  presidency.  Mr.  Gallatin  succeeded  him  on  the  twenty-sixth  of 
January,  1802.  Soon  after  retiring  he  resumed  the  duties  of  his  profession,  and  was  inmiediatelf 
engaged  in  causes  brought  before  the  highest  courts  of  his  native  State  and  of  the  conntiy. 
It  was  in  this  position  that  his  splendid  powers  were  fully  developed.  ^'  In  no  situation,"  sud 
Judge  Story,  **  have  the  admirable  talents  of  Mr.  Dexter  appeared  with  more  unclouded  lustre, 
than  in  his  attendance  on  the  Supreme  Court,  at  "Washington.  For  several  years,  he  passed  the 
winters  there,  under  engagements  in  many  of  the  most  important  causes.  Karely  did  he  speak 
without  attracting  an  audience  composed  of  the  taste,  the  beauty,  the  wit  and  the  learning,  that 
adorned  the  city ;  and  never  was  he  heard  without  instruction  and  delight.  On  some  occasions, 
involuntary  tears  from  the  whole  audience  have  testified  the  touching  power  of  his  eloquence 
and  patlios.  On  others,  a  profound  and  breathless  silence  expressed,  more  forcibly  than  any 
Imman  language,  the  riveted  attention  of  an  hundred  minds: — I  well  remember,"  continues 
the  same  able  authority,  ^'  with  what  appropriate  felicity  ho  undertook,  in  one  cause,  to  analyae 
the  sources  of  patriotism.  ♦  *  *  Ko  one  who  heard  him  describe  the  influence  of  local  sceneiy 
tipon  tlie  human  heart,  but  felt  his  soul  dissolve  within  him.  I  can  recall  but  imperfectly  a  sn- 
gle  passage ;  and,  stript  of  its  natural  connection,  it  affords  but  a  glimmering  of  its  original  brigbt- 
ness.  *  "We  love  not  om:  country,'  said  the  orator,  *  from  a  blind  and  unmeaning  attachment, 
simply  because  it  is  the  place  of  our  birth.  It  is  the  scene  of  our  earliest  joys  and  sorrows. 
Every  -spot  has  become  ^consecrated  by  some  youthful  sport,  some  tender  friendship,  some 
endearing  affection,  some  reverential  feeling.  It  is  associated  with  all  our  moral  habits,  onr 
principles,  and  our  virtues.  The  very  sod  seems  almost  a  part  of  ourselves,  for  there  aw 
entombed  the  bones  of  our  ancestors.  Even  the  dark  valley  of  the  shadow  of  deatli  is  not  with- 
out its  consolations,  for  we  pass  it  in  company  with  our  friends.' " 

It  is  mnch  to  be  regretted  that  the  forensic  efforts  of  Mr.  Dexter  have  not  been  preserved. 
But  one  of  his  arguments  is  extant,  and  that  is  spoken  of  by  his  most  recent  and  most  competent 
biographer,*  as  ^  an  abridgment,"  and  cannot,  probably,  however  able,  be  classed  in  the  very 
foremost  rank  of  his  efforta.  His  argument  on  the  imconstitntionfllity  of  the  embargo  laws,  ii 
considered  to  be  one  of  his  greatest  successes.  To  the  profound  legal  knowledge,  the  able  states* 
manship,  and  the  tremendous  eloquence  ho  displayed  on  this  occasion,  Mr.  Webster,  in  the 
memorable  debate  on  Foot^s  re^lution,  gives  unqualified  and  honorable  praise. 

Mr.  Dexter's  style  of  speaking  was  slow  and  deliberate.  Generally,  he  stood  still  and  erect, 
using  no  gestures  except,  occasionally,  in  the  extension  of  his  right  arm  towards  the  bar,  with 
his  hand  finnly  clenched.  ^*  When  growing  earnest,  he  often  inclined  his  body  slightly  forward,  snd 
closing  the  palms  of  his  hands,  moved  them  up  and  down  repeatedly,  as  though  lie  were  about  to 
dive  into  the  jury  box;  and,  at  such  times,  a  dignified  motion  of  the  head  gave  empliasis  to  the 
argument.    When  deeply  engaged  in  any  important  cause,  a  slight  tremulation  of  the  fingen 

*  Honorable  Lucius  MaoUiu  Snrgcnt,  of  MMMchusetta,  whose  sketches  of  Mr.  Dexter,  over  the  sifputure  of  ** Signs* 
•{ipcared  In  the  Boston  Transcript  hi  ldM-1957.    TheM  Tslutble  p«pert  hnvo  since  been  issned  In  a  rolumei 
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frequently  perceptible : — He  was  in  the  practice  of  walking  much  in  his  office,  with  his 
bands  behind  his  back,  and  in  perfect  sUence.  lie  had  a  very  common  habit  of  sitting  for  an 
bour  or  more  with  his  eyes  closed,  his  chair  canted  backward,  his  feet  resting  against  the  wall, 
or  the  mantel,  and  whUe  in  this  position,  gently  stroking  his  nose  with  his  thumb  and  finger. 
On  such  oocaiiions,  no  one  disturbed  him,  witliout  good  and  sufficient  reasons."  Another  of  his 
pecoliarities  is  noted  by  Mr.  Sullivan,  in  his  interesting  Letters  on  Public  (Tharaeters.  "Ilis  pre- 
cious moments  were  of  the  early  morning,  when  in  bed.  He  awoke  oftentimes  before  dawn, 
and  would  remain  in  bed,  producing  a  gentle  motion  of  the  body  by  shaking  his  foot,  while  his 
mind  was  occupied  in  severe  contemplation."  His  manhood  may  be  considered  to  have  been  one 
lopg  process  of  meditation,  reluctantly  interrupted  by  business  and  sleep. 

Mr.  Dexter  was  a  strenuous  advocate  of  temperance,  and  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the 
finit  society  formed  for  the  promotion  of  that  object,  and,  on  its  organization,  its  first  president 
This  was  the  Massachusetts  State  Temperance  Society,  established  about  1813.  Ilis  was  the 
remark :  "Give  me  the  money  paid  for  the  support  of  drunken  paupers  in  the  United  States, 
ftnd  I  will  pay  the  expenses  of  the  Federal  and  of  every  State  government  in  the  Union,  and  in  a 
f*iw  years  become  as  rich,  with  the  surplus,  as  the  Nabob  of  Arcot."  Ho  had  consented  to 
deliver  the  opening  address  of  the  Massachlisetts  Society,  but  was  prevented  from  carrying  out 
his  intentions  in  consequence  of  being  detained  at  Washington.'^ 

In  1815,  President  Madison  tendered  him  the  mission  to  Spain,  but,  from  an  unwillingness  to 
leave  his  native  country,  he  declined  the  proffered  honor.  During  the  winter  of  this  and  u  e 
following  year,  he  was,  as  usual,  engaged  in  the  laborious  duties  of  his  profession  at  Washington. 
He  was  once  compelled  to  relinquish  his  labors  for  a  time  on  account  of  illness ;  but  before  he 
retamed  to  the  North  in  the  spring  of  1816,  he  had  regained  his  accustomed  health  and  vigor. 
On  the  last  day  of  April  of  this  year,  he  arrived  at  Athens,  New  York,  whither  he  had  gone 
with  his  family,  to  attend  the  wedding  of  his  oldest  son.  At  the  time  of  his  arrival  he  was 
somewhat  indisposed,  and  continued  to  fail  until  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  morning  of 
the  fourth  of  May  following. 

The  best  memorials  of  this  remarkable  man,  are  to  be  found  in  the  recent  sketches  by  Mr. 
Sargent,  to  whom  the  historical  and  literary  students  of  America  are  deeply  indebted  for  the 
many  and  valuable  facts  he  has  garnered  and  preserved  in  the  several  occasional  products  of  his 
pen.  In  the  various  discourses  delivered  by  eminent  jurists  of  the  United  States,  among  whom 
are  Justices  Story  and  Thacher,  and  Mr.  Bliss  and  Mr.  Livingston,  will  also  bo  found  earnest 
tributes  to  the  eloquence  and  ability  of  Mr.  Dexter. 


•♦• 
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The  following  argument  was  delivered  by  Mr. 
Dexter,  in  the  Supreme  Ck>urt  of  Massachusetts, 
at  the  trial  of  Thomas  0.  Selfridge,  attorney-at- 
law,  for  killing  Charles  Austin,  on  the  public 
Exchange,  in  Boston,  on  the  fourth  of  August, 
1806.t 

May  it  please  toub  Hon'Or,  and  tou,  Gex- 
TLKMEX  OF  THE  JuBT  .*  It  is  my  duty  to  submit 
to  your  consideration  some  observations  in  the 

•  FAmlliar  L«tt«Tt  on  Publlo  Characten  by  William  Snl- 
Hran,  paf  e  408. 

t  Thia  argnment  was  first  printed  in  the  report  of  this 
trial,  in  1907,  with  the  following  note.  '*The  Argument  of 
Mr.  Dexter  if  pabliahed  from  a  report  of  the  same  as  ftir- 
niahed  bj  hlmsell    Mr.  B.  preCvrrad  thia  mode  of  gtring  a 


close  of  the  defence  of  this  important  and  inter- 
esting cause.  In  doing  it,  tlioiiph  I  feel  per- 
fectly satisfied  that  you  are  men  of  pure  minds, 
yet  I  reflect  with  anxiety,  that  no  exertion  or 
zeal  on  the  part  of  the  defendant's  counsel  can 
possibly  insure  justice,  unless  you  likewise  per- 
form your  duty.  Do  not  suppose  that  I  mean 
to  suggest  the  least  suspicion  with  res|)ect  to 
your  principles  or  motives.  I  know  yon  to 
have  been  selected  in  a  manner  most  likely  to 
obtain  impartial  justice ;  and  doubtless  you  have 


condensed  statement  of  his  defence,  to  the  detailed  draft,  as 
prepared  by  one  of  the  stenographers.  It  is  much  com- 
pressed in  slae  from  the  original  argnment,  but  although  a 
compendinm,  will  be  fonnd  to  contain  all  the  prominent 
and  essential  points,  maintained  by  him  in  this  important 
triaL** 
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honestly  resolved,  and  endeavored  to  lay  aside 
all  opinions  which  you  may  have  entertained 
previous  to  this  trial.  But  the  difficulty  of 
doing 'this,  is  perhaps  not  fully  estimated;  a 
man  deceives  himself  oftener  than  ho  misleads 
others;  and  he  does  irgustice  from  his  errors, 
when  his  principles  are  all  on  the  side  of  recti- 
tude. To  exhort  him  to  overcome  his  preju- 
dices, is  like  telling  a  blind  man  to  see.  lie 
may  be  disposed  to  overcome  them,  and  yet  be 
unable  because  they  are  unknown  to  himselt*. 
When  prejudice  is  once  known,  it  is  no  longer 
]>rejudice,  it  becomes  corruption;  but  so  long 
as  it  is  not  known,  the  possessor  cherishes  it 
without  guilt:  lie  feels  indignation  for  vice, 
and  pays  homage  to  virtue;  and  yet  does  in- 
justice. It  is  the  apprehension  that  you  may 
thus  mist.ike,  that  you  mav  call  your  prejudices 
principles,  and  believe  tnem  such,  and  that 
their  eifocts  may  appear  to  you  the  fruits  of 
virtue,  which  leads  us  so  anxiously  to  repeat 
the  request,  that  you  would  examine  your 
liearts,  and  ascertain  that  you  do  not  come 
here  with  partial  minds.  In  ordinary  cases, 
there  is  no  reason  for  this  precaution.  Jurors 
are  so  appointed,  by  the  institutions  of  our 
country,  as  to  place  them  out  of  the  reach  of 
iinprojier  influence,  on  common  occasions;  at 
lea>t  as  much  so  as  frail  humanity  will  per- 
mit. 

But  when  a  cause  has  been  a  long  time  the 
subject  of  i>arty  discussion ;  when  every  man 
among  us  belongs  to  one  party  or  the  other,  or 
at  least  is  so  considered ;  when  the  democratic 
presses,  throughout  the  country,  have  teemed 
with  publications,  fraught  with  appeals  to  the 
passions,  and  bitter  invective  against  the  de- 
fendant; when,  on  one  side,  every  thing  has 
been  done,  that  party  rage  could  do,  to  i)reju- 
dico  this  cnuse;  and,  on  the  other,  little  has 
been  said  in  vindication  of  the  supposed  of- 
fender, tliough,  on  one  occa.sion,  I  admit  that 
too  much  has  been  said ;  when  silence  has  been 
<)I)l>osed  to  clamor,  and  patient  waiting  for  a 
trial  to  systematic  labor  to  prevent  justice ; 
when  the  friends  of  tlio  accused,  re-strained  by 
respect  for  the  laws,  have  kept  silence,  because 
it  was  the  exclusive  right  of  a  court  of  justice  to 
speak ;  when  no  voice  has  been  heard  from  the 
walls  of  the  defendant's  prison,  but  a  request 
that  he  may  not  bo  condemned  without  a  trial ; 
the  necessary  consequence  must  be,  that  opinion 
will  progress  one  way ;  that  the  stream  of  in- 
cessant exertion  will  wear  a  channel  in  the  pub- 
lic mind ;  and  the  current  may  l>e  strong  enough 
to  carry  away  tlK>se  who  may  be  jurors,  though 
they  know  not  how,  or  when,  they  received  the 
impulse  that  hurries  thetn  forward. 

1  am  fortunate  enough  not  to  know,  with  ro- 
s]K'Ct  to  most  of  you,  to  what  political  party  you 
belong.  Are  you  republican  federalists?  I  ask 
you  to  forjrct  it :  leave  all  your  political  opinions 
behind  you  ;  for  it  would  be  more  mischievous, 
that  you  should  acquit  the  defendant  from  the 
intiuence  of  these,  than  that  an  innocent  man, 
by  inisstake,  should  be  convicted.    In  the  latter 


case,  his  would  be  the  misfortune,  and  to  hinr 
would  it  be  confined ;  but  in  the  other,  you  vio- 
late a  principle,  and  the  consequence  may  l< 
ruin.  Consider  what  would  be  the  effect  of  an 
impression  on  the  public  mind,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  party  opinion  and  feelings,  the  defend- 
ant was  acquitted.  Would  there  still  be  re- 
course to  the  laws,  and  to  the  justice  of  the 
country  ?  Would  the  passions  of  the  citizen, 
in  a  moment  of  frenzy,  be  calmed  by  looking 
forward  to  the  decision  of  courts  of  law  for  jus- 
tice? Rather  every  individual  would  become 
the  avenger  of  imaginary  transgression.  Vio- 
lence would  be  repaid  with  violence;  havoc 
would  produce  havoc ;  and  instewl  of  a  peace- 
able recurrence  to  the  tribunals  of  justice,  the 
spectre  of  civil  disc-ord  would  be  seen  staU^ing 
through  our  streets,  scattering  desolation,  mis- 
ery and  crimes. 

Such  may  be  the  consequences  of  indulging 
political  prejudice  on  this  day ;  and  if  so,  yoa 
are  amenable  to  your  country  and  your  God. 
This  I  say  to  you  who  are  federalists ;  and  have 
I  not  as  much  right  to  speak  thus  to  those  who 
are  democratic  republicans?  That  liberty,  which 
you  cherisli  with  so  much  ardor,  depends  on 
your  preserving  yourselves  impartial  in  a  court 
of  justice.  It  is  proved  by  the  history  of  man, 
at  least  of  civil  society,  that  the  moment  the 
judicial  power  becomes  corrupt,  liberty  expire*. 
What  is  liberty,  but  the  enjoyment  of  your 
rights,  free  from  outrage  or  danger?  And 
what  security  have  you  for  these,  but  an  impar- 
tial administration  of  justice  ?  Life,  liberty, 
reputation,  jiroperty,  and  domestic  happines, 
are  all  under  its  peculiar  protection.  It  is  the 
judicial  power,  uncorrupted,  that  brings  to  the 
dwelling  of  every  citizen,  all  the  ble&siugs  of 
civil  society,  and  mnkes  it  dear  to  man.  Little 
has  the  private  citizen  to  do  with  the  otht-r 
branches  of  government.  What^  to  him,  are 
the  great  and  splendid  events  that  aggrandize  a 
fuw  eminent  men  and  make  a  figure  in  history? 
His  domestic  happiness  is  not  less  real,  because 
it  will  not  be  recorded  for  posterity ;  but  thi* 
happiness  is  his  no  longer  than  courts  of  justice 
protect  it.  It  is  true,  injuries  cannot  always 
be  prevented;  but  while  the  fountains  of  jus- 
tice are  i)ure,  the  suflerer  is  sure  of  a  recom- 
pense. 

Contemjihite  the  intermediate  horrors  and 
final  despotism,  that  must  result  from  mutual 
deeds  of  vengeance,  when  there  is  no  longer  an 
impartial  judiciary,  to  which  contending  parties 
may  appeal,  with  full  confidence  that  principle* 
will  be  i-eHi)ected.   FearfUl  must  be  the  interval 
of  anarchy ;  fierce  the  alternate  pangs  of  rage 
and  terror,  till  one  party  shall  destroy  the  other, 
and  a  gl(X)my  despotism  terminate  the  8tragglt4 
of  conflicting  factions.    Again,  I  beseech  you 
to  abjure  your  prejudices.   In  the  language  once 
addresssed  from  Heaven  to  the  llebrew  prophet, 
''  Put  otl*  your  shoes,  for  the  ground  on  which 
you  stand  is  holy."    You  are  the  professe*! 
friends,  the  devoted  worshippers  of  civil  liberty; 
w^ill  you  violate  her  sanctuary  ?    Will  you  pro- 
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1  I  are  yonr  friends."  This  is  plain  proof 
kt  he  willed  to  say  to  him,  if  you  saw  me  in 
3wn  street  that  night,  say  nothing  ahout  it. 
But  it  is  said  that  Bums  ought  not  to  be  be- 
ired,  because  he  mistook  the  color  of  the  dag- 
*,  and  because  he  has  varied  in  his  description 
it.  These  are  slight  circumstances,  if  his 
leral  character  be  good.  To  my  mind  they 
)  of  no  importance.  It  is  for  you  to  make 
lat  deduction  you  may  think  proper,  on  this 
!ount,  from  the  weight  of  his  evidence.  His 
nversation  with  Burns,  if  Burns  is  believed, 
)ws  two  things :  first,  that  he  desired  Burns 
t  to  mention  it,  if  he  had  seen  him  on  the 
^ht  of  the  murder ;  second,  that  he  wished  to 
the  charge  of  murder  on  Mr.  Stephen  White, 
►th  of  these  prove  his  own  guilt. 
I  think  you  will  be  of  opinion,  gentlemen, 
it  Brown  street  was  a  probable  place  for  the 
aspirators  to  assemble,  and  for  an  aid  to  be. 
we  knew  their  whole  plan,  and  if  we  were 
illed  to  judge  in  such  a  case,  tlien  we  could 
rhaps  determine  on  this  point  better.  But  it 
a  retired  place,  and  still  commands  a  full  view 
the  house ; — a  lonely  place,  but  still  a  place 
observation.  Not  so  lonely  that  a  person 
)uld  excite  suspicion  to  be  seen  walking  there 
an  ordinary  manner ; — not  so  public  as  to  be 
ticed  by  many.  It  is  near  enough  to  the 
jne  of  action  in  point  of  law.  It  was  their 
int  of  centrality.  The  club  was  found  near 
B  spot — in  a  place  provided  for  it — in  a  place 
iit  had  been  previously  hunted  out — in  a  cou- 
rted place  of  concealment.  Here  was  their 
int  of  rendezvous — Here  might  the  lights  bo 
>n — Here  might  an  aid  be  secreted — Here 
IS  he  within  call — Here  might  he  be  aroused 
the  sound  of  the  whistle— Here  might  he 
rry  the  weapon — Here  might  he  receive  the 
arderer,  after  the  nmrder. 
Then,  gentlemen,  the  general  question  occurs, 
it  satisfactorily  proved,  by  all  these  facts  and 
xumstiinces,  that  the  defendant  was  in  and 
out  Brown  street  on  the  night  of  the  murder  ? 
)nsidering  that  the  murder  was  etibcted  by 
conspiracy ; — considering  that  he  was  one  of 
e  four  conspirators ;— considering  that  two 
the  conspirators  have  accounted  for  them- 
Ives,  on  the  night  of  the  nmrder,  and  were 
►t  in  Brown  street ;— considering  that  the 
isoner  does  not  account  for  himself;  nor 
ow  where  he  was ; — considering  that  Richard 
•owninshield,  the  other  conspirator,  and  the 
rpetrator,  is  not  accounted  for,  nor  shown  to 
!  elsewhere ;— considering  that  it  is  now  past 
I  doubt  that  two  persons  were  seen  in  and 
>out  Brown  street,  at  different  times,  lurking, 
oiding  observation,  and  exciting  so  umch  sus- 
cion  that  the  neighbors  actually  watched 
em ;— considering  that  if  these  persons,  thus 
rking  in  Brown  street,  at  that  hour,  were  not 
e  murderers,  it  remains,  to  tliis  day,  wholly 
tknown  who  they  were,  or  what  their  busi- 
;aa  was ;— considering  the  testimony  of  Miss 
^|ucth,  and  that  the  club  was  afterwards  found 
tar  this  place ; — considering,  finally,  that  Web- 
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ster  and  Southwick  saw  these  persons,  and  then 
took  one  of  them  for  the  defendant,  and  that 
Southwick  then  told  his  wife  so,  and  that  Bray 
and  Mirick  examined  them  closely,  and  now 
swear  to  their  belief  that  the  prisoner  was  one 
of  them ;  it  is  for  you  to  say,  putting  these 
considerations  together,  whether  you  believe 
the  prisoner  was  actually  in  Brown  street  at 
the  time  of  the  murder. 

By  the  counsel  tor  the  defendant,  much  stress 
has  been  laid  upon  the  question,  whether  Brown 
street  was  a  place  in  which  aid  could  be  given  i 
a  place  in  which  actual  assistance  could  be  ren- 
dered in  this  transaction  ?  This  must  be  mainly 
decided  by  their  own  opinion  who  selected  tlie 
place ;  by  what  they  thought  at  the  time,  ac- 
cording to  their  plan  of  operation. 

If  it  was  agreed  that  the  prisoner  should  be 
there  to  assist^  it  is  enough.  If  they  thought 
the  place  proper  for  their  purpose,  according  to 
their  plan,  it  is  sufficient. 

Suppose  we  could  prove  expressly,  that  they 
agreed  that  Frank  should  be  there,'  and  he  was 
there;  and  you  should  think  it  not  a  well 
chosen  place,  for  aiding  and  abottinjr,  must  he 
be  acquitted?  Nol — it  is  not  what  I  think,  or 
you  think,  of  the  appropriateness  of  the  place- 
it  is  what  they  thought  at  the  time. 

If  the  prisoner  was  in  Brown  street,  by  ap- 
pointment and  agreement  with  the  perpetrator, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  assistance,  if  assist- 
ance should  be  needed,  it  may  safely  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  place  was  suited  to  such  assist- 
ance as  it  was  supposed  by  the  parties  might 
chance  to  become  requisite. 

If  in  Brown  street,  was  he  there  by  appoint- 
ment? was  ho  there  to  aid,  if  aid  were  neces- 
sary? was  he  there  for,  or  against,  the  mur- 
derer ?  to  concur,  or  to  oppose  ?  to  favor,  or  to 
thwart?  Did  the  perpetrator  know  he  was 
there — there  waiting  ?  If  so,  then  it  follows, 
he  was  there  by  appointment.  He  was  at  the 
post,  half  an  hour ;  he  was  waiting  for  some- 
body. This  proves  appointment — arrangement 
— ^previous  agreement ;  then  it  follows,  he  was 
there  to  aid, — to  encourage, — to  embolden  the 
per[)etrator,  and  that  is  enough.  If  he  were 
in  such  a  situation  as  to  afford  aid,  or  that  he 
was  relied  upon  for  aid, — then  he  was  aiding 
and  abetting.  It  is  enough  that  the  conspira- 
tor desired  to  have  him  there.  Besides,  it  may 
be  well  said,  that  he  could  afford  just  as  much 
aid  there  as  if  he  had  been  in  Essex  street — as 
if  ho  had  been  standing  even  at  the  gate,  or  at 
the  window.  It  was  not  an  act  of  power 
against  power  that  was  to  be  done, — it  was  a 
secret  act,  to  be  done  by  stealth.  The  aid  was 
to  be  placed  in  a  position  secure  from  observa- 
tion : — It  was  important  to  the  security  of  both, 
that  he  should  be  in  a  lonely  place.  Now,  it  is 
obvious,  that  there  are  many  purposes  for  which 
he  might  be  in  Brown  street. 

1.  Richard  Crowninshield  might  have  been 
secreted  in  the  garden,  and  waiting  for  a 
signal. 

2.  Or  he  might  be  in  Brown  street^  t^^  ^j^Sa^ 
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him  as  to  the  timo  of  making  his  entry  mto 
the  liouse. 

3.  Or  to  favor  his  escape. 

4.  Or  to  Bee  if  the  etreet  was  clear  when  he 
came  out. 

5.  Or  to  conceal  the  weapon  or  the  clothes. 
G.  To  be  ready  for  any  other  unforeseen  con- 

tinj^ency. 

hicharJ  Crowninshield  lived  in  Danvers— he 
Would  retire  the  most  secret  way.  Brown 
street  is  that  way ;  if  you  lind  him  there,  can 
}  ou  doubt  why  he  was  there  ? 

If,  i^entlenien,  tlie  prisoner  went  into  Brown 
street  by  appointment  with  the  perpetrator,  to 
render  aid  or  encouragement,  in  any  of  these 
ways,  he  was  present,  in  legal  contemplation, 
aiding  and  abetting,  in  this  murder.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  he  sliould  have  done  any  thing ; 
it  is  enough  that  ho  was  ready  to  act,  and  in  a 
place  t*)  act.  If  his  being  in  Brown  street,  by 
appointment,  at  the  timo  of  the  murder,  em- 
boldened the  purpose,  and  encouraged  the  heart 
of  the  murderer,  by  the  hope  of  instant  aid,  if 
aid  should  become  necessary,  then,  without 
doubt,  he  was  present,  aiding  and  abetting,  and 
was  a  principal  in  the  murder. 

I  now  proceed,  gentlemen,  to  the  considera- 
ti«  m  of  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Colman.  Although 
this  evidence?  bears  on  every  material  part  of  the 
cause,  I  have  purposely  avoided  every  comment 
on  it  till  the  present  moment,  when  1  have  done 
with  the  other  evidence  in  the  case.  As  to  the 
admission  of  this  evidence,  there  has  been  a 
great  struggle,  and  its  importance  demanded  it. 
The  general  rule  of  law  is,  that  confessions  are 
to  be  received  as  evidence.  They  are  entitled 
to  great  or  to  little  consideration,  according  to 
the  circumstances  imder  which  they  are  made. 
Voluntary,  deliberate  confessions  are  the  most 
important  and  satisfactory  evidence.  But  con- 
fessions hastily  made,  or  improperly  obtained, 
are  entitled  to  little  or  no  consideration.  It  is 
always  to  be  inquired,  whether  they  were 
jiurely  voluntary,  or  were  nuido  under  any  un- 
due influence  of  hope  or  fear;  for,  in  general, 
if  an  J' Influence  were  exerted  on  the  mind  of 
the  person  c(mfessing,  such  confessions  are  not 
to  be  submitted  to  a  jury. 

"VN'ho  is  Mr.  Colman?  He  i**  an  intelligent, 
accurate  and  cautious  witness.  A  gentlenum 
of  high  and  well  known  character;  and  of  un- 
que:*tionablo  veracity.  As  a  clergyman,  highly 
respectable  ;  as  a  man,  of  fair  name  and  fame. 
SVIiy  was  Mr.  Colman  with  the  prisoner? 
Joseph  J.  Knapp  was  liis  ])arishioner ;  he  was 
the  head  of  a  family,  and  had  been  married  by 
Mr.  Colman.  The  interests  of  his  family  were 
dear  to  him.  lie  felt  for  their  afHictions,  and 
was  anxious  to  alleviate  their  sufferings.  He 
Went  from  the  purest  and  best  of  motives  to 
vi^it  Joseph  Knapp.  He  came  to  save,  not  to 
ilestroy;  to  res<'ue,  not  to  tiike  away  life.  In 
Uiis  family,  he  thought  there  might  be  a  chance 
to  save  one.  It  Ls  a  misconstruction  of  Mr. 
(dolman's  motives,  at  once  the  most  strange  and 
the  most  uncharitable,  a  perversion  of  all  just 


views  of  his  conduct  and  intentionfl,  the  most 
unaccountable,  to  represent  him  aa  acting,  on 
this  occasion,  in  hostility  to  any  one,  or  as  de- 
sirous of  injuring  or  endongerinff  any  one.  lie 
has  stated  his  own  motives,  and  his  own  con- 
duct, in  a  manner  to  command  universal  belief 
and  universal  respect.  For  intelligence,  for 
consistency,  for  accuracy,  for  caution,  for  can- 
dor, never  did  witness  acquit  himself  better,  or 
stand  fairer.  In  all  that  he  did,  as  a  man,  and 
all  he  has  said,  as  a  witness,  he  has  shown  him- 
self worthy  of  entire  regard. 

Now,  gentlemen,  very  important  oonfeasions 
made  by  the  prisoner,  are  sworn  to  by  Mr. 
Colman.  They  wore  made  in  the  prisoners 
cell,  where  Mr«  Cidman  had  gone  with  the  prisr 
oner's  brother,  N.  P.  Knapp.  "Whatever  coih 
versation  took  i>lace,  was  in  the  jiresence  of  S- 
P.  Knapp.  Now,  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner, 
two  things  are  asserted ;  first,  that  such  induce- 
ments were  suggested  to  the  prisoner,  in  tliii 
interview,  that  any  confessions  by  him  ought 
not  to  be  received.  Second,  that,  in  point  *i 
fact,  he  made  no  such  ccmfossions  &s  Mr.  Col- 
man testifier  to,  nor,  indeed,  any  confessions  at 
all.  These  two  propositions  are  attempted  to 
be  supported  by  the  testimony  of  N.  P.  Knapp. 
These  two  witnesses,  Mr,  Colman  and  N.  ?. 
Knapp,  differ  entirely.  Tliere  l<  no  jjossibilitr 
of  reconciling  tliem.  No  charity  c^m  cover 
both.  One  or  the  other  hrts  sworn  falsely.  If 
N.  P.  Knapp  bo  believed,  Mr.  Colman's  testi- 
mony must  be  wholly  disregarded.  It  Is.  then, 
a  question  of  credit,  a  question  of  MieC  l»e- 
tween  the  two  witnesses.  As  vou  decide  be- 
tweeu  these,  so  you  will  decide  on  all  this  part  ' 
of  the  case. 

Mr.  Colman  has  given  you  a  plain  narrative, 
a  consistent  aocount,  tmd  hiis  unifonnly  stated 
tlie  same  things.  He  is  not  contradicted  by  any 
tiling  in  the  case,  except  Phippen  Knapp.  He 
is  influenced  as  far  as  we  can  see  by  no  blis  or 
prejudice,  any  more  than  other  men,  except » 
far  as  his  character  is  now  at  stake.  He  baa 
feelings  on  this  point,  doubtless,  and  ought  to 
have.  If  what  ho  has  stated  be  not  true,  I 
caimot  see  any  ground  for  his  eso-ape.  If  he  be 
a  true  man,  he  must  have  heard  what  he  testi- 
fies. No  treachery  of  memory  brings  to  mem- 
ory things  that  never  took  place.  There  is  do 
reconciling  his  evidence  with  good  intention,  \i 
the  facts  are  not  as  ho  states  them.  He  is  on 
trial  as  to  his  veracity. 

The  relation  in  which  the  otlier  witnc» 
stands,  «leserves  your  careful  cimsideration.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  family.  He  has  the  lives  d 
two  brothers  depending,  as  he  may  tliiuk,  on 
the  effect  of  his  evidence ;— depending  on  every 
word  he  s)>eaks.  I  hope  he  has  not  anotlier 
responsibility  resting  ujKjn  him.  By  the  advice 
of  a  friend,"  and  that  friend  Mr.  Colman,  J. 
Knapp  nuide  a  full  and  free  confession,  and  ob- 
taine«i  a  promise  of  pardon.  He  has  aince.  at 
you  know,  probably  by  the  advice  of  other 
friends,  retracted  that  confession,  and  rejected 
the  offered  pardon.    Events  will  show,  who  <rf 
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ads  and  advisers  advised  him  best,  and 
d  him  most  In  the  mean  time,  if  this 
the  witness,  be  one  of  these  advisers, 
sed  the  retraction,  he  has,  most  em- 
',  the  lives  of  his  brothers  resting 
evidence,  and  upon  his  conduct.  Com- 
sitaation  of  these  two  witnesses.  Do 
ee  mighty  motive  enough  on  the  one 
want  of  all  motive  on  the  other  ?  I 
adly  find  an  apology  for  that  witness, 
>nized  feelings, — in  his  distressed  situa- 
the  agitation  of  that  hour,  or  of  this, 
jladly  impute  it  to  error,  or  to  want  of 
on,  to  confusion  of  mind,  or  disturb- 
ieling.  I  would  gladly  impute  to  any 
le  source,  that  which  cannot  be  recou- 
icts  and  to  truth ;  but,  even  in  a  case 
r  so  much  sympathy,  justice  must  yet 
nd  wo  must  come  to  the  conclusion, 
reluctantly,  which  that  demands  from 

id,  Pliippen  Knnpp  was  probably  cor- 
nice he  knew  he  should  be  called  as  a 

"Witness — to  what?  AVhen  he  says 
i  no  confession,  what  could  he  expect 

itness  of?  But  I  do  not  put  it  on  the 
lat  he  did  not  hear ;  I  am  compelled  to 

the  other  ground — that  he  did  hear, 
not  now  truly  tell  what  he  heard. 
Colman  were  out  of  the  case,  there  are 
•ions  why  the  story  of  Phippen  Knapp 
•t  bo  believed.  It  has  in  it  inherout 
•iiitiey.  It  is  unnatural  and  incousist- 
the  accompanying  circumstances.  He 
that  they  wont  '*  to  the  cell  of  Frank, 
he  had  any  objection  to  taking  a  trial, 
ring  his  brother  to  accept  the  offer  of 

in  other  words,  to  obtain  Franlf  s  con- 
usoph's  making  a  confession;  and  in 

consent  was  not  obtained,  that  the 
rould  be  offered  to  Frank,  &c.  Did 
iy  about  the  chance  of  life,  between 
),  in  this  way  ?  Did  Mr,  Colman,  after 
A'onlhis  pledge  to  Joseph,  after  having 
a  disclosure  from  Joseplx,  go  to  the  cell 

f«.)r  such  a  purf>ose  as  this  ?    It  is  im- 

it  cannot  be  so. 

We  know  that  Mr.  Colman  found 
:lie  next  day  ;  that  he  went  directly  to 

of  dej)Osit,  and  found  it  at  the  first 
—exactly  where  he  says  he  had  been 

it  was.  Now  Phii)pen  Knapp  says, 
ik  had  stated  nothing  respecting  the 
i  it  was  not  mentioned  in  tiiat  conver- 
lle  says,  also,  that  he  was  present  in 
f  Joseph  all  the  time  that  Mr.  Colman 
e,  that  he  believes  he  heard  all  that 
in  Joseph's  cell ;  and  that  he  did  not 
:now  where  the  club  was,  and  never 
rn  where  it  was,  until  he  heard  it  sta- 
irt.     Now,  it  is  certain,  that  Mr.  Col- 

he  did  not  learn  the  particular  place 
t  of  the  club  from  Joseph ;  that  he  only 
rom  him  that  it  was  deposited  under 
of  the  Howard  street  meeting-house, 
defining  the  particular  st43ps.     It  is 


certain,  also,  that  he  had  more  knowledge  ol 
the  position  of  the  club  than  this— else  how 
could  he  have  placed  his  hand  on  it  so  readily  ? 
— and  where  else  could  he  have  obtained  this 
knowledge,  except  from  Frank  ? 

Here  Mr.  Dexter  said  that  Mr.  Colman  had 
had  other  interviews  with  Joseph,  ond  might 
have  derived  the  Information  from  him  at  pre- 
vious visits.  Mr.  Webster  replied,  that  Mr. 
Colman  had  testified  that  he  learned  nothing  in 
relation  to  the  club  until  this  visit  Mr.  Dexter 
denied  tliere  being  any  such  testimony.  Mr. 
Colman's  evidence  was  then  read  from  the  notes 
of  the  judges,  and  several  other  persons,  and 
Mr,  ATebster  then  proceeded : 

My  point  is,  to  show  that  Pliippen  Knapp's 
story  is  not  true,  is  not  consistent  with  itself. 
That  taking  it  for  granted,  4is  he  says,  that  he 
heard  all  that  was  said  to  Mr.  Colman  in  both 
cells,  by  Joseph,  and  by  Frank ;  and  that  Joseph 
did  not  state  particularly  where  the  club  was 
deposited ;  and  that  he  knew  as  much  &1  ^ut  the 
place  of  deposit  of  the  club,  as  Mr.  Colman 
knew ;  why  then,  Mr.  Colman  must  either  have 
been  miraculously  informed  respecting  the  club, 
or  Phippen  Knapp  has  not  told  you  the  whole 
truth.  There  is  no  reconciling  this,  without 
supposing  Mr.  Colman  has  misrepresented  what 
took  place  in  Joseph's  cell,  as  well  as  what  took 
I*lace  in  Frank'^s  cell. 

Again :  Phippen  Knapp  is  directly  contra- 
dicted by  Mr.  "Wheatland  Mr.  AVheatland  tells 
the  same  story  as  coming  from  Phippen  Knapp, 
as  Mr.  Colman  now  tells.  Here  there  are  two 
against  one.  PhipiKjn  Knapp  says  that  Frank 
made  no  confessions,  and  that  ho  said  he  had 
none  to  make.  In  tliis  he  is  contradicted  by 
Wheatland.  He,  Phippen  Knapp,  told  Wheat- 
land, that  Mr.  Colman  did  ask  Frank  some 
questions,  and  that  Frank  answered  them.  He 
told  Irim  also  what  these  answers  were.  Wheat- 
land does  not  recollect  the  questions  or  answers, 
but  recollects  his  reply ;  which  was,  "  Is  not 
this  premature  ?  I  think  this  answer  is  sufiicient 
to  make  Frank  a  principal."  Here  Phippen 
Knapp  opposes  himself  to  AVheatland,  as  well 
as  to  Mr.  Colman.  Do  you  believe  Phippen 
Knapp  against  these  two  respectable  witnesses 
—or  them  against  Lim  ? 

Is  not  Mr.  Colman^s  testimony  credible,  nat- 
ural, and  proper?  To  judge  of  this,  you  must 
go  back  to  that  scene. 

The  nmrder  has  been  committed ;  the  two 
Knapps  were  now  arrested ;  four  persons  were 
already  in  jail  supposed  to  be  concerned  in 
it — the  Crowninshields  and  Selman  and  Chase. 
Another  person  at  the  eastward  was  supposetl 
to  be  in  the  plot;  it  was  important  to  learn 
the  facts.  To  do  this,  some  one  of  those  sus- 
pected must  be  admitted  to  turn  states'  wit- 
ness. The  contest  was,  who  should  have  this 
privilege  ?    It  was  understood tVi«X  \\.^  «&  ^^'oX 
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to  be  offered  to  Palmer,  then  in  Maine :  there 
was  no  good  reason  why  he  should  have  the 
])reference.  Mr.  Culman  felt  interested  for  the 
family  of  the  Knapps,  and  particularly  for  Joseph. 
He  was  a  young  man  who  had  hitherto  sustain- 
ed a  fair  standing  in  society ;  he  was  a  husband. 
Mr.  Colman  was  particularly  intimate  with  his 
family.  With  these  views  he  went  to  the  prison, 
lie  believed  that  he  might  safely  converse  with 
the  prisoner,  because  he  thought  confessions 
made  to  a  clergyman  were  sacred,  and  that  he 
could  not  be  called  upon  to  disclose  them,  lie 
went  the  first  time,  in  the  morning,  and  was 
requested  to  come  again.  lie  went  again  at 
three  o'clock ;  and  was  requested  to  call  again 
at  five  o'clock.  In  the  mean  time  ho  saw  the 
father  and  Phippen,  and  they  wished  he  would 
not  go  again,  because  it  would  bo  said  the  pris- 
oners were  making  confession.  lie  said  he  had 
engaged  to  go  again  at  iive  o'clock ;  but  would 
not^  if  Phippen  would  excuse  him  to  Joseph. 
Phippen  engaged  to  do  this,  and  to  meet  him  at 
liis  office  at  five  o'clock.  Mr.  Colman  went  to 
the  office  at  the  time,  and  waited ;  but  as  Phip- 
j»en  was  not  tliere,  he  walked  down  the  street 
and  saw  him  coming  from  the  jail.  He  met 
him,  and  while  in  conversation,  near  the  church, 
lie  saw  Mrs.  Beckford  and  Mrs.  Knapp,  going 
in  a  chaise  towards  the  jail.  He  hastened  to 
meet  them,  as  he  thought  it  not  proper  for  them 
to  go  in  at  that  time.  While  conversing  with 
them  near  the  jail,  he  received  two  distinct 
messages  from  Joseph,  that  he  wished  to  see 
him.  He  thought  it  proper  to  go:  he  then 
went  to  Joseph's  cell,  and  while  there  it  was 
thut  the  disclosures  were  made.  Before  Joseph 
had  finished  his  statement,  Phippen  came  to 
the  door;  he  was  soon  after  admitted.  A  short 
interval  ensued,  and  they  went  together  to  the 
cell  of  Frank.  Mr.  Colman  went  in  by  invita- 
tion of  Phippen;  he  had  come  directly  from 
the  cell  of  Joseph,  where  he  had  for  the  first 
tune  learned  the  incidents  of  the  tragedy.  He 
was  incredulous  as  to  some  of  the  facts  which 
lie  had  learned,  they  were  so  different  from  his 
])re  vious  impressions.  He  was  desirous  of  know- 
ing whether  he  could  place  confidence  in  what 
Joseph  had  told  him — he  therefore  put  the  ques- 
tions to  Frank,  as  he  has  testified  before  you ;  in 
answer  to  which,  Frank  Knapp  infonned  him, 

1.  **  That  the  murder  took  place  between  ten 
ind  eleven  o'clock." 

2.  *'  That  Kichard  Crowninshield  was  alone 
in  the  house." 

3.  '*  That  he,  Frank  Knapp,  went  home  after- 
wards." 

4.  '*  That  the  club  was  deposited  under  the 
tfteps  of  the  Howard  street  meeting-house,  and 
under  the  part  nearest  the  burying  ground,  in  a 
rat  hole,  &c." 

5.  '^That  the  dagger  or  daggers  had  been 
worked  up  at  the  factory." 

It  is  said  that  these  five  answers  just  fit  the 
case ;  that  they  are  just  what  was  wanted,  and 
neither  more  or  less.  True  they  are,  but  the 
reason  is,  because  truth  always  fits;  truth  is 


always  congmous,  and  agrees  with  itsel£  Every 
truth  in  the  universe  agrees  with  every  other 
truth  in  the  universe ;  whereas  falsehoods  not 
only  disagree  with  truths,  but  usually  quarrel 
among  themselves.  Surely  Mr.  Colman  is  in- 
fiuenced  by  no  bias — ^no  prejudice;  he  has  do 
feelings  to  warp  him— except  now,  he  is  con- 
tradicted, he  may  feel  an  interest  to  be  believed. 

If  you  believe  Mr.  Colman,  then  the  evidence 
is  fairly  in  the  case. 

I  shall  now  proceed  on  the  ground  that  you 
do  believe  Mr.  Colman. 

When  told  that  Joseph  had  determined  to 
confess,  the  defendant  said , — "  It  is  hanl,  or 
unfair,  that  Joseph  should  have  the  benefit  of 
confessing,  since  the  thing  was  done  for  his 
benefit."  What  thing  was  done  for  ^is  benefit? 
Does  not  this  carry  an  implication  of  the  guilt 
of  the  defendant?  Does  it  not  show  that  lie 
had  a  knowledge  of  the  object,  and  history  of 
the  murder  ? 

The  defendant  said,  "  he  told  Joseph  when  he 
proposed  it,  that  it  was  a  silly  bnsinesgi,  aud 
would  get  us  into  trouble."  He  knew,  then, 
what  this  business  was, ;  he  knew  that  Joseph 
proposed  it,  and  that  he  agreed  to  its  else  he 
could  not  get  us  into  trouble ;  he  understood  iw 
bearing,  and  its  consequences.  Thus  much  was 
said  under  circumstances  that  make  it  clearlj 
evidence  against  him,  before  there  is  any  pre- 
tence of  an  inducement  held  out.  And  does 
not  this  prove  him  to  have  had  a  knowledge  ol 
the  conspiracy  ? 

Ho  knew  the  daggers  had  been  destroyed,  and 
he  knew  who  committed  the  murder,  llow 
could  lie  have  innocently  known  these  fac»? 
Why,  if  by  Richard's  story,  this  shows  Iiini 
guilty  of  a  knowledge  of  the  murder,  aud  of 
the  conspiracy.  More  than  all,  ho  knew  when 
the  deed  was  done,  and  that  he  went  home 
afterwards.  This  shows  his  participation  in  that 
deed.  "  Went  home  afterwards" — home,  from 
what  scene? — ^home,  from  what  fact?— home, 
from  what  transaction? — home,  from  what 
place  ?  This  confirms  the  supposition  that  the 
prisoner  was  in  Brown  street  for  the  purpo*e« 
ascribed  to  him.  Tliese  questions  were  directly 
put,  and  directly  answered.  He  does  not  in- 
timate that  ho  received  the  information  from 
another.  Now,  if  he  knows  the  time,  aud 
went  homo  afterwards,  and  does  not  excose 
himself, — is  not  this  an  admission  that  he  had  a 
hand  in  this  murder?  Already  proved  to  be  a 
conspirator  in  the  murder,  he  now  confesses 
that  ho  knew  who  did  it — at  what  time  it  was 
done,  was  himself  out  of  his  own  house  at  the 
time,  and  went  home  afterwards.  Is  not  this 
conclusive,  if  not  explained?  Then  comes  the 
club.  Ho  told  where  it  was.  Tliis  is  like  pos- 
session of  stolen  goods.  He  is  charged  with  th« 
guilty  knowledge  of  this  conce^ment  lie 
must  show,  not  say,  how  he  came  by  this  know- 
ledge. If  a  man  be  found  with  stolen  goods, 
ho  must  prove  how  he  came  by  them.  The 
place  of  deposit  of  the  club  was  premeditated 
and  selecteo,  and  he  knew  where  it  was. 
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Joseph  Knapp  was  an  accessory,  and  acces- 
•orj  only ;  he  knew  only  what  was  told  him. 
But  the  prisoner  knew  the  particular  spot  in 
which  the  club  might  be  found.  This  shows 
his  knowledge  something  more  than  that  of  an 
accessory. 

This  presumption  must  be  rebutted  by  evi- 
dence, or  it  stands  strong  against  him.  lie  has 
too  much  knowledge  of  this  transaction,  to  have 
oorae  innocently  by  it  It  must  stand  against 
biiu  until  he  explains  it. 

This  testimony  of  Mr.  Colman  is  represented 
as  new  matter,  and  therefore  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  excite  a  prejudice  against  it.  It 
s  not  so.  How  little  is  there  in  it,  after  all, 
that  did  not  appear  from  other  sources  ?  It  is 
mainly  confirmatory.  Compare  what  you  learn 
from  this  confession,  with  what  you  before 
knew : — 

As  to  its  being  proposed  by  Joseph — ^was  not 
that  true  ? 

As  to  Richard*s  being  alone,  &c.,  in  the  house 
— was  not  that  true  ? 

As  to  the  daggers — was  not  that  true  ? 

As  to  the  time  of  the  murder — was  not  that 
true? 

As  to  his  being  out  that  night — ^was  not  that 
true? 

As  to  his  returning  afterwards — was  not  that 
true? 

As  to  the  club^was  not  that  true? 

So  this  information  confirms  what  was  known 
before,  and  fully  confirms  it. 

One  word,  as  to  the  interview  between  Mr. 
Colman  and  Phippen  Kiiapp  on  the  turnpike. 
It  is  said  that  Mr.  Colman*s  conduct  in  this 
matter,  is  inconsistent  with  his  testimony. 
There  does  not  appear  to  mo  to  be  any  incon- 
sistency. He  tells  you  that  his  object  was  to 
save  Joseph,  and  to  hurt  no  one ;  and  least  of 
all  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  He  had,  probably, 
told  Mr.  White,  the  substance  of  what  he  heard 
at  the  prison.  He  had  probably  told  him  that 
Frank  confirmed  what  Joseph  had  confessed. 
He  was  unwilling  to  be  the  instrument  of  harm 
to  Frank.  He  tlierefore,  at  the  request  of 
Phippen  Knapp,  wrote  a  note  to  Mr.  White,  re- 
questing him  to  consider  Joseph  as  authority 
for  the  information  he  had  received.  He  tells 
you  that  this  is  the  only  thing  he  has  to  regret ; 
as  it  may  seem  to  be  an  evasion, — as  he  doubts 
whether  it  was  entirely  correct.  If  it  was  an 
evasion,  if  it  was  a  deviation,  if  it  was  an  error, 
it  was  an  error  of  mercy — an  error  of  kindness ; 
an  error  that  proves  he  had  no  hostility  to  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar.  It  does  not  in  the  least 
vary  his  testimony,  or  affect  its  correctness. 
Gentlemen,  I  look  on  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Col- 
man as  highly  important ;  not  as  bringing  into 
the  cause  new  facts,  but  as  confirming,  in  a 
very  satisfactory  manner,  other  evidence.  It  is 
incredible  that  he  can  be  false,  and  that  he  is 
seeking  the  prisoner's  life,  through  false  swear- 
ing. Khe  is  true,  it  is  incredible  that  the  pris- 
oner can  be  innocent. 


Gentlemen,  I  have  gone  through  with  the  evi 
deuce  in  this  case,  and  have  endeavored  to  state 
it  plainly  and  fairly,  before  you.  I  think  there 
are  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  it,  which  you 
cannot  doubt.  I  think  yon  cannot  doubt  that 
there  was  a  conspiracy  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  committing  this  murder,  and  who  the  conspi- 
rators were. 

That  you  cannot  doubt,  that  the  Cr<»wnin- 
shields  and  the  Knapps,  were  the  parties  in 
this  conspiracy. 

That  you  cannot  doubt,  that  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar  knew  that  the  murder  was  to  be  done 
on  tlie  night  of  the  6th  of  April. 

That  you  cannot  doubt,  that  the  murderers 
of  Capt.  White  were  the  suspicious  persons  seen 
in  ana  about  Brown  street  on  that  niglit. 

That  you  cannot  doubt,  that  Richard  Crown- 
inshield  wa«  the  perpetrator  of  that  crime. 

That  you  :annot  doubt,  that  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar  was  in  Brown  street  on  that  night. 

If  there,  then  it  must  be  by  agreement — to 
countenance,  to  aid  tlie  perpetrator.  And  if  so, 
then  he  is  guilty  as  principal. 

Gentlemen, — Your  whole  concern  should  be 
to  do  your  duty,  and  leave  consequences  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  You  will  receive  the  law 
from  the  court.  Your  verdict,  it  is  true,  niiy 
endanger  the  prisoner's  life ;  but  then,  it  is  to 
save  otlier  lives.  If  the  prisoner's  guilt  has  been 
shown  and  proved,  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt, 
you  will  convict  him.  If  such  reasonable  doubts 
of  guilt  still  remain,  you  will  acquit  him.  You 
are  the  judges  of  the  whole  case.  Y'ou  owe  a 
duty  to  the  public,  as  well  as  to  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar.  You  cannot  presume  to  be  wiser  than 
the  law.  Your  duty  is  a  plain,  straightforward 
one.  Doubtless,  we  would  all  judge  him  in 
mercy.  Towards  him,  as  an  individual,  the 
law  inculcates  no  hostility ;  but  towards  him, 
if  proved  to  be  a  murderer,  the  law,  and  the 
oaths  you  have  taken,  and  public  justice,  de- 
mand that  you  do  your  duty. 

With  consciences  satisfied  with  the  discharge 
of  duty,  no  consequences  can  harm  you.  There 
is  no  evil  that  we  cannot  either  face  or  fly 
from,  but  the  consciousness  of  duty  disre- 
garded. 

A  sense  of  duty  pursues  us  ever.  It  is  omni- 
present, like  the  Deity.  If  we  take  to  ourselves 
the  wings  of  the  morning  and  dwell  in  the  utmost 
parts  of  the  seas,  duty  perfonned,  or  duty  vio- 
lated, is  still  with  us,  for  our  happiness,  or  our 
misery.  If  we  say  the  darkness  shall  cover  us, 
in  the  darkness  as  in  the  light  our  obligations 
are  yet  with  us.  We  cannot  escape  their  power, 
nor  fly  from  their  presence.  They  are  with  us 
in  this  life,  will  be  with  us  at  its  close ;  and  in 
that  scene  of  inconceivable  solemnit}\  which 
lies  yet  farther  onward — we  shall  still  nnd  our- 
selves surrounded  by  the  consciousness  of  duty, 
to  pain  us  wherever  it  has  been  violated,  and 
to  console  us  so  far  as  God  may  have  given  us 
grace  to  perform  it. 


JOSEPH    STORY. 

Joseph  Stort  was  born  at  Mnrblebead,  Mossacbusetts,  on  tho  eigbteentli  of  September,  1779. 
He  was  educated  at  Harvard  College,  and  upon  leaving  Cambridge  returned  to  bis  native  town, 
and  commenced  tbe  studj  of  law  witb  Mr.  Samuel  Sewall,  tben  an  advocate  of  high  rank,  a 
member  of  Congress,  and  subsequently  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  MassachnsetU 
From  some  of  his  letters  written  about  this  time  it  is  to  be  judged,  tbat  the  profession  which 
young  Story  had  chosen  was  not  entirely  in  accordance  with  his  inclinations.  "  I  have  begun 
the  study  of  kw,^'  he  wrote  to  a  fiiend,  ^^  and  shall  continue  it  with  unremitting  diligence ;  bat  a 
sigh  of  regret  often  accompanies  my  solitary  moments,— a  sigh  expressive  of  my  ardent  luve  of 
literary  fame,  and  the  impossibility  of  devoting  all  my  attention  to  tbe  object  of  my  wishes.  I 
candidly  confess,  that  the  hope  of  *  immortality '  alone  buoys  me  up,  and  if  this  hope  should  be 
destroyed,  even  should  I  remain  unaffected  by  tlie  meanness  of  mankind,  all  pleasure  will  have 
flown,  and  this  world  will  appear  a  '  dreary  waste,  a  wild  without  a  flower.'  "  But  this  feeling 
of  regret  was  of  short  duration.  He  soon  acquired  a  love  for  tbe  intricacies  and  subtleties 
of  the  law,  and  applied  himself  closely  to  study,  for  many  months  devoting  fourteen  hours  a  day 
to  the  office  and  to  his  legal  books.  In  the  midst  of  these  labors  he  indulged  quite  freely  in 
general  reading,  and  composition ;  and  on  tho  occasion  of  the  death  of  General  Washington,  he 
delivered  a  eulogy  at  tho  request  of  the  citizens  of  Marblehead.  During  the  same  period  he  com- 
posed a  poem,  entitled  The  Power  of  Solitude, 

Mr.  Story  left  the  office  of  Mr.  Sewall  in  January,  1801,  and  entered  that  of  Mr.  Samuel  Pa^ 
nam,  at  Salem,  where  six  months  after  he  opened  an  office  and  commenced  practice.  His  busi- 
ness seems  to  have  been  not  very  extensive  during  tho  firet  few  years  of  his  professional  lile.  At 
this  time  he  became  an  active  politician,  and  embraced  the  cause  of  the  republican  or  Jeffer- 
Bonian  party.  In  1808  tlie  station  of  naval  officer  of  the  port  of  Salem  was  tendered  him,  but 
he  declined  the  appointment,  both  from  professional  considerations  and  motives  of  utility. 
During  the  following  year  he  re- wrote  his  poem  on  the  The  Power  of  Solitude^  and  published  it, 
with  several  fugitive  pieces  in  verse.  On  the  fourth  of  July,  1804,  he  pronounced  an  oration 
commemorative  of  the  independence  of  tlie  United  States,  and  soon  after  published  a  Sel^' 
lion  of  Pleadings  in  Civil  Actions.  At  this  time  his  practice  was  daily  increasing ;  "  his  position 
at  the  bar  was  prominent,*^  says  his  son,  ^*  and  ho  was  engaged  in  nearly  all  tho  cases  of  impo^ 
tance.  His  manner  to  the  jury  was  earnest  and  spirited;  ho  managed  his  causes  with  tact,  was 
ready  in  attack  or  defence,  and  had  great  eloquence  of  expression.  As  an  advocate,  be  showed 
the  same  sagacity  of  perception,  which  no  intricacy  of  detail  could  blind  and  no  suddenness  of 
attack  confuse,  which  afterwards  so  distinguished  him  as  a  judge.  In  the  preparation  of  cases 
he  was  cautious  and  scnipulous,  patiently  mastering  the  law  and  the  facts  before  tho  trial,  and 
never  relying  on  first  views  and  general  knowledge.* 

In  1805,  Mr.  Story  was  elected  to  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  and  at  once  took  a  prominent 
position  in  that  body.    In  all  the  debates  he  appeared  with  the  greatest  readiness,  and  scarcely  a 

*  Life  and  Letters  of  Joeeph  Stor}*,  cdiUMl  by  bis  son. 
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ommittee  of  consequence  was  appointed  daring  his  term,  of  which  he  was  not  an  active  and 
rincipal  member.  After  remaining  in  the  legislature  three  sessions,  he  was  elected  to  Congress, 
ut  served  in  that  hodj  for  a  few  months  only.  On  his  return  to  Massachusetts,  he  was  again 
hosen  to  the  legislature,  and  continued  in  that  position  until  January,  1812.  During  a  portion 
f  his  legislative  career,  he  occupied  the  speaker's  chair.  About  this  time  he  edited  and  pub- 
shed  an  edition  of  Chitty  on  Bills  ofExehajige  and  Promissory  Notes  ;  Abbott  on  Shipping^  and 
\awes  on  Assumpsit,  in  addition  to  the  duties  of  his  profession. 

In  November,  1811,  he  was  appointed  by  President  Madison  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Su- 
reme  Court  of  the  United  States.  At  that  time  he  was  but  thirty-two  years  of  age,  the  young- 
»t  judge  on  the  bench,  and,  with  the  single  exception  of  Mr.  Justice  Buller,  of  the  King's  Bench, 
le  youngest  that  ever  had  been  elevated  to  a  similar  position.  The  spotless  integrity  of  his 
baracter,  the  disinterestedness  of  his  sentiments,  and  his  acquirements  as  a  lawyer,  pre-eminently 
tied  him  for  the  duties  he  was  called  upon  to  perform.  Although  many  of  his  political  oppo- 
euts  viewed  his  appointment  with  distrust  and  condemnation,  their  doubts  were  soon  dissipated 
y  the  uprightness  of  his  judicial  course,  and  their  condemnation  turned  to  praise.  After  eighteen 
ears  of  important  and  distinguished  services  on  the  bench,  he  added  to  the  labors  of  his  judge- 
tiip  the  equally  onerous  duties  of  a  professor  of  law. 

Through  the  munificence  of  Nathan  Dane,  the  author  of  the  Abridgment  of  American 
]atc^  a  professorship  of  law  was  founded  in  Harvard  College,  with  the  express  stipulation  that 
udge  Story  should  be  its  first  professor,  and  that  the  duties  of  the  office  should  be  so  arranged, 
bat  they  would  not  interfere  with  the  performance  of  his  labors  as  a  member  of  the  supreme 
ench.  Judge  Story  assumed  the  professorship  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  August,  1829,  and  soon 
fter  removed  from  Salem  to  Cambridge,  where  he  established  his  permanent  residence.  From 
bis  period  his  time  was  spent  at  Washington  during  the  sessions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  on  the 
ret  circuit  of  the  New  England  States,  and  at  Cambridge  in  the  Law  School.  This  latter  insti- 
ution  became  his  favorite,  and  he  always  performed  its  duties  with  the  greatest  interest  and 
eaL  His  manner  towards  the  students  was  affectionate  and  familiar.  He  was  fond  of  desig- 
ating  them  as  *^my  boys,**  and  without  assuming  any  superiority,  or  exacting  any  formal 
espect,  he  participated  so  far  as  he  was  able  in  their  success  and  failure,  and  extended  beyond 
be  narrow  period  of  the  school,  far  into  active  life,  that  interest  in  their  behalf  which  he  had 
ontracted  as  their  teacher.  His  lectures  upon  what  are  commonly  considered  the  dry  topics  of 
he  law,  were  delivered  with  enthusiasm,  and  illustrated  with  copious  anecdotes  from  the  store- 
touse  of  his  memory  and  his  experience,  and  filled  with  episodes  which  were  suggested  to  his  active 
nind  at  almost  every  step.  His  influence  over  the  students  was  unbounded.  His  zeal  was  con- 
agious,  and  awakened  similar  feelings  in  his  auditors,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  speaker  and 
.udience  acted  and  reacted  upon  each  other.  It  is  unnecessary,  in  this  place,  however,  to  enlarge 
ipon  the  merits  of  his  government,  or  to  state  tlie  success  with  which  his  efforts  were  attended. 

Judge  Story's  literary  labors  were  very  extensive.  In  addition  to  the  numerous  valuable 
egal  works  he  perfected,  which  now  form  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  standard  text-books 
»f  the  profession,  he  prepared  many  occasional  essays  and  orations,  eulogistic  and  general,  which 
or  conciseness,  eloquence,  and  purity  of  diction,  will  always  command  the  admiration  of  the 
cholar  as  well  as  that  of  the  general  reader.  He  also  contributed  many  articles  to  the  American 
Turist^  as  well  as  to  the  Encyclopcedia  Americana^  which  was  prepared  by  his  friend  Dr,  Lieber. 
'n  the  latter  work  the  articles  on  Common  Law^  Congress  of  the  United  States^  Death  Punish- 
nent,  Evidence,  Legislation,  National  Law,  and  several  others  are  from  his  pen,  and  are  written 
ivith  his  characteristic  ability,  and  in  his  usual  comprehensive  style. 

In  reviewing  the  life  of  Judge  Story,  the  amount  of  labor  he  performed  seems  almost  in- 
iredible.  "  Its  mere  recapitulation,"  says  his  son,  "  is  sufficient  to  appal  an  ordinary  mind.  The 
judgments  delivered  by  him  on  his  circuits  comprehend  thirteen  volumes.  The  reports  of  the 
iiupreme  Court  during  his  judical  life  occupy  thirty-five  volumes,  of  which  he  wrote  a  full  share, 
[lis  various  treatises  on  legal  subjects,  cover  thirteen  volumes,  besides  a  volume  of  Pleading!, 
lie  edited  and  annotated  three  different  treatises,  with  copious  notes,  and  published  a  volame  of 
>oenis.    He  delivered  and  published  eight  discources  on  literary  and  scientific  subjects,  before 
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diff&rent  societies.    He  wrote  biographical  sketches  of  ten  of  his  contemporaries ;  six  dtbortte 
reviews  for  the  Nortli  American ;  three  long  and  learned  memorials  to  Congress.    Hedeliyered 
many  elaborate  speeches  in  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  and  the  Congress  of  the  Uzuted 
States.    lie  also  drew  up  manj  other  papers  of  importance,  among  which  are  the  argument 
before  Ilarvard  College,  on  the  subject  of  the  Fellows  of  the  University ;  the  Reports  on  Codifi- 
cation, and  on  the  salaries  of  the  Jndiciarj ;  several  important  Acts  of  Congress,  such  as  the 
Crimes  Act,  the  Judiciary  Act,  the  Bankrupt  Act,  besides  manj  other  •  smaller  matters.   In 
quantity,  all  other  authors  in  the  English  law,  and  judges  must  yield  to  him  the  palm.    The  la- 
bors of  Coke,  Eldon,  and  Mansfield,  among  judges,  are  not  to  be  compared  to  his  in  amoont 
And  no  jurist  in  the  common  law,  can  be  measured  with  him,  in  extent  and  variety  of  labor." 
Judge  Story  was  a  constant  and  assiduous  studeLt  from  a  very  early  period  of  his  life  until 
the  time  of  his  decease.    His  habits  were  extremely  regular  and  systematic.    He  never  rose 
earlier  than  seven,  and  always  retired  for  the  night  at  or  about  ten.    If,  on  rising,  his  braakfkst 
was  not  ready,   '^  he  went  at  once  to  his  library  and  occupied  the  interval,  whether  it  was  t^^ 
minutes  or  fifty,  in  writing.    When  the  family  assembled  he  iff  %s  called,  and  breakfasted  with 
them.    After  breakfast  he  sat  in  the  drawing-room,  and  spent  from  a  half  i )  three  quarters  of 
an  hour  in  reading  the  newspapers  of  the  day.    He  then  returned  to  his  stndy,  and  wrote  until 
the  bell  sounded  for  his  lecture  at  tlie  Law  School.    After  lecturing  for  two,  and  sometimes 
three,  houns  he  returned  to  his  study  and  worked  until  two  o'clock,  when  he  was  called  to 
dinner.     To  his  dinner  (which,  on  his  part,  was  always  simple)  he  gave  an  hour^  and  then  again 
betook  himself  to  his  study,  where,  in  the  winter  time  he  worked  as  long  as  the  daylight  lasted, 
uidess  called  away  by  a  visitor,  or  obliged  to  attend  a  moot-court.    Tlien  he  came  down  and 
joined  the  family,  and  work  for  the  day  was  over.    Tea  came  in  about  seven  o'clock ;  and  how 
lively  and  gay  was  he  then,  chatting  over  the  most  familiar  topics  of  the  day,  or  entering  intu 
deeper  currents  of  conversation  with  equal  ease.    All  of  his  law  he  left  up  stairs  in  the  librarr ; 
he  was  here  tlic  domestic  man  in  his  home."    His  evenings  were  spent  socially  with  his  friendi 
and  family,  or  in  reading  the  current  literature  of  the  daj.    Thus  his  life  was  passed,  and  thos  it 
was  prolonged.    Retaining  to  the  end  the  undisturbed  possession  of  all  his  faculties,  he  died, 
after  a  short  illness,  on  the  tenth  of  September,  1845.    A  full  and  comprehensive  account  of  his 
life  and  services,  has  been  published  since  his  death,  from  the  facile  pen  of  his  son,  Mr.  W.  W. 
Story.    His  Miscellaneous  Works,  edited  by  the  same  able  hand,  are  now  before  the  public. 
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Judge  Story  pronounced  the  following  dis- 
coui*se  at  Cambridge,  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Society  of  Ilarvard  University,  on  the  thirty- 
first  of  August,  1826  : 

Gentlemen:  If  I  had  consulted  my  own 
wishes,  I  should  not  have  presumed  to  address 
you  on  the  present  occasion.  The  habits  of 
professional  employment  rarely  admit  of  leisure 
for  the  indulgence  of  literary  taste.  And  in  a 
science,  whose  mastery  demands  a  whole  life  of 
hilK)rious  diligence,  whose  details  are  inexhaust- 
ible, and  whoso  intricacies  task  tlie  most  acute 
intellects,  it  would  be  matter  of  surprise,  if 
every  hour  withdrawn  from  its  concerns  did 
not  somewhat  put  at  hazard  the  success  of  its 
votary.  Nor  can  it  escape  observation,  how 
iiiuoh  the  technical  doctrines  of  a  jurisprudence, 
drawn  from  remote  antiquity,  and  expanding 


itself  over  the  business  of  many  ages,  mntt 
have  a  tendency  to  chUl  that  enthusiasm  whieh 
lends  encouragement  to  every  enterprise,  and 
to  obscure  those  finer  forms  of  thought  which 
give  to  literature  its  lovelier,  I  may  say,  its  in- 
expressible graces.  The  consciousness  of  diflS- 
culties  of  this  sort  may  well  be  supposed  to 
press  upon  every  professional  mind.  They  can 
be  overlooked  by  those  only  whose  youth  has 
not  been  tried  in  the  hard  school  of  experi- 
ence, or  whose  genius  gives  no  credit  to  ini- 
I)ossibilities. 

I  have  not  hesitated,  however,  to  yield  to 
your  invitation,  trusting  to  that  indulgence 
which  has  not  hitherto  been  withheld  fri>ffl 
well-meant  efforts,  and  not  unwilling  to  add 
the  testimony  of  my  own  example,  however 
humble,  in  favor  of  the  claims  of  tnia  aociety  to 
the  services  of  all  its  members. 

Wo  live  in  an  extraordinary  age.    It  has  been 
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narked  ^y  events,  which  will  leave  a  durable 
impression  upon  the  pages  of  history  by  their 
>wn  intrinsic  importance.  Bat  they  will  be 
•ead  with  far  deeper  emotions  in  their  effects 
ipon  future  ages ;  in  their  cousequeoces  upon 
;he  happiness  of  whole  communities;  in  the 
direct  or  silent  changes  forced  by  them  into 
:he  very  structure  of  society ;  in  the  establish- 
nent  of  a  new  and  mighty  empire,  the  empire 
>f  public  opinion;  in  the  operation  of  what 
Lord  Bacon  has  characterized  almost  as  su- 
>reme  power,  the  power  of  knowledge,  working 
ts  way  to  universality,  and  interposing  checks 
ipon  government  and  people  by  means  gentle 
ind  decisive,  which  have  never  before  been 
fQlly  felt,  and  are  even  now,  perhaps,  incapable 
>f  being  perfectly  comprehended. 

Other  ages  have  been  marked  by  brilliant 
*eats  in  arms.  Wars  have  been  waged  for  the 
yest  and  for  the  worst  of  purposes.  The  am- 
bitious conqueror  has  trodden  whole  nations 
inder  his  feet,  to  satisfy  the  lust  of  power ;  and 
:he  eagles  of  his  victories  have  stood  on  either 
jxtremo  of  the  ciWlized  world.  The  barbarian 
las  broken  loose  from  his  northern  fastnesses, 
ind  overwhelmed  in  his  progress  temples  and 
:bronea,  the  adorers  of  the  true  God,  and  the 
worshippers  of  idols.  Heroes  and  patriots  have 
iuccessfully  resisted  the  invaders  of  their  coun- 
try, or  perished  in  its  defence;  and  in  each 
way  have  given  immortality  to  their  exploits. 
ECingdoms  have  been  rent  asunder  by  intestine 
broils,  or  by  struggles  for  freedom.  Bigotry 
lias  traced  out  the  march  of  its  persecutions  in 
footsteps  of  blood ;  and  superstition  employed 
it8  terrors  to  nerve  the  arm  of  the  tyrant,  or 
Lmmolate  his  victims.  There  have  been  ancient 
leagues  for  the  partition  of  empires,  for  the  8Ui>- 
port  of  thrones,  for  the  fencing  out  of  human 
improvement,  and  for  the  consolidation  of  ar- 
bitrary power.  There  have,  too,  been  bright 
s^pots  on  the  earth,  where  the  cheering  light  of 
Liberty  shone  in  peace;  where  learning  unlocked 
its  stores  in  various  profusion ;  where  the  arts 
unfolded  themselves  in  every  form  of  beauty 
and  grandeur ;  where  literature  loved  to  linger 
in  academic  shades,  or  enjoy  the  public  sun- 
Eshine ;  where  sone  lent  new  inspiration  to  the 
temple ;  where  eloquence  alternately  conse- 
crated the  hall  of  legislation,  and  astonished  the 
fomm  with  its  appeals. 

We  may  not  assert  that  the  present  age  can 
lay  claim  to  the  production  of  any  one  of  the 
mightiest  efforts  of  hunum  genius.  Homer  and 
Virgil,  and  Shakspearo  and  Milton,  were  of 
other  days,  and  yet  stand  unrivalled  in  song. 
Time  has  not  inscribed  upon  the  sepulchre  of 
the  dead  any  nobler  names  in  eloquence,  than 
Demosthenes  and  Cicero.  Who  has  outdone 
tiie  chisel  of  Phidias,  or  the  pencil  of  Michael 
Angelo,  and  Raffaelle  ?  Where  are  the  monu- 
ments of  our  day,  whose  architecture  dares  to 
contend  with  the  Doric,  Ionic  or  Corinthian  of 
Greece,  or  even  with  the  Composite  or  Gothic 
of  later  times  ?  History  yet  points  to  the  preg- 
nant though  brief  text  of  Tacitus,  and  acknow- 


ledges no  finer  models  than  those  of  antiquity. 
The  stream  of  a  century  has  swept  by  the  works 
of  Locke  and  Newton ;  yet  they  still  stand  alone 
in  unapproached,  in  unapproachable  m^esty. 

Nor  may  we  pronounce  that  the  present  age, 
by  its  collective  splendor  in  arts  and  arms,  cast? 
into  shade  all  former  epochs.  The  era  of  Peri- 
cles  witnessed  a  combination  of  talents  and  ac- 
quirements, of  celebrated  deeds  and  celebrated 
works,  which  the  lapse  of  twenty-two  centuries 
has  left  unobscured.  Augustus,  surveying  his 
mighty  empire,  could  scarcely  contemplate  with 
more  satisfaction  the  triumph  of  his  arms,  than 
the  triumph  of  the  philosophy  and  literature  of 
Rome.  France  yet  delights  to  dwell  on  the 
times  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  as  the  proudest 
in  her  annals ;  and  England,  with  far  less  pro- 
priety, looks  back  upon  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne  for  the  best  models  of  her  literary  excel- 
lence. 

But,  though  we  may  not  arrogate  to  ourselves 
the  i)Ossession  of  the  first  genius,  ur  the  first  era 
in  human  history,  let  it  not  be  imagined  that 
we  do  not  live  in  an  extraordinary  age.  It  is 
impossible  to  look  around  us  without  alternate 
emotions  of  exultation  and  astonishment.  What 
shall  we  say  of  one  revolution,  which  created  a 
nation  out  of  thirteen  feeble  colonies,  and  found- 
ed the  empire  of  liberty  upon  the  basis  of  the 
perfect  equality  in  rights  and  representation  of 
all  its  citizens ;  which  commenced  in  a  struggle 
by  enlightened  men  for  princi])les,  and  not  for 
places,  and  in  its  progress  and  conclusion  ex- 
hibited examples  of  heroism,  patriotic  sacrifices, 
and  disinterested  virtue,  which  have  never  been 
surpassed  in  the  most  favored  regions  ?  What 
shall  we  say  of  this  nation,  which  has  in  fifty 
years  quadrupled  its  population,  and  spread  it- 
self from  the  Atlantic  to  the  R^xjky  mountains, 
not  by  the  desolations  of  successful  war,  but  by 
the  triumphant  march  of  industry  and  enter- 
prise ?  What  shall  we  say  of  another  revolu- 
tion, which  shook  Europe  to  its  centre,  over- 
turned principalities  and  thrones,  demolished 
oppressions,  whose  iron  had  for  ages  entered 
into  the  souls  of  their  subjects,  and  after  vari- 
ous fortunes  of  victory  and  defeat,  of  military 
despotism  and  popular  commotion,  ended  at 
last  in  the  planting  of  free  institutions,  free 
tenures,  and  representative  government  in  the 
very  soil  of  absolute  monarchy?  What  shall 
we  say  of  another  revolution,  or  rather  series 
of  revolutions,  which  has  restored  to  South 
America  the  independence  torn  from  her  three 
centuries  ago,  by  the  force  or  by  the  fraud  of 
those  nations  whose  present  visitations  be- 
speak a  Providence,  which  superintends  and 
measures  out,  at  awful  distances,  its  rewards 
and  its  retributions  ?  She  has  risen,  as  it  were, 
from  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  where  she  had 
been  buried  for  ages.  Her  shores  no  longer 
murmur  with  the  hoarse  surges  of  her  unnavi- 
gated  waters,  or  echo  the  jealous  footsteps  of 
her  armed  oppressors.  Her  forests  and  her 
table  lands,  her  mountains  and  her  valleys, 
gladden  with  the  voices  of  the  free.    She  wel- 
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comes  to  her  ports  the  whiteniDg  sails  of  com- 
merce. She  feels  that  the  treasures  of  her 
mineA,  the  hroad  expanse  of  her  rivers,  the 
beauty  of  her  lakes,  the  grandeur  of  lier  scene- 
ry, the  products  of  her  fertile  and  inexhaustible 
8oil,  are  no  longer  the  close  domain  of  a  distant 
sovereign,  but  the  free  iuheritance  of  her  own 
children.  She  sees  that  these  are  to  bind  hor 
to  other  nations  by  ties,  which  outlive  all  com- 
pacts and  all  dynasties,  by  ties  of  mutual  sym- 
pathy, mutual  equality,  and  mutual  interest. 

But  such  events  sink  into  nothing,  compared 
with  the  great  moral,  political,  and  literary 
revolutions,  by  which  they  have  been  accom- 
panied. Upon  some  of  these  topics  I  may  not 
indulge  myself  even  for  a  moment.  They  have 
been  discussed  here,  and  in  other  places,  in  a 
manner  which  forbids  all  hope  of  more  com- 
prehensive illustration.  They  may,  indeed,  be 
still  followed  out ;  but  whoever  dares  the  diffi- 
culties of  such  a  task,  will  falter  with  unequal 
footsteps. 

What  I  propose  to  myself  on  tlie  present  oc- 
casion, is  of  a  far  more  limited  and  humble 
nature.  It  is  to  trace  out  some  of  tlie  circum- 
stances of  our  age,  which  connect  themselves 
closely  with  the  cause  of  science  and  letters; 
to  sketch  here  and  there  a  light  and  shadow  of 
our  days — to  look  somewhat  at  our  own  i)ros- 
pects  and  attainments — and  tlins  to  lay  before 
you  something  for  reflection,  for  encouragement, 
and  for  admonition. 

One  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of 
our  age,  and  that,  indeed,  which  has  worked 
deepest  in  all  the  changes  of  its  fortunes  and 
pursuits,  is  the  general  ditfusion  of  knowledge. 
This  is  emphatically  the  ago  of  reailing.  In 
other  times  this  was  the  privilege  of  the  few ; 
in  ours,  it  is  the  possession  of  the  many.  Learn- 
ing once  constituted  the  accomplishment  of 
those  in  the  higher  orders  of  society,  who  had 
no  relish  for  active  employment,  and  of  those 
whose  monastic  lives  and  religious  profession 
sought  to  esca()e  from  the  weariness  of  their 
common  duties.  Its  progress  may  be  said  to 
have  been  gradually  downwards  from  the  higher 
to  the  middle  classes  of  society.  It  scarcely 
reached  at  all,  in  its  joys  or  its  sorrows,  in  its 
instructions  or  its  fantasies,  the  home  of  the 
peasant  and  artisan.  It  now  radiates  in  all  di- 
rections ;  and  exerts  its  central  force  more  in 
the  middle,  than  in  any  other  class  of  society. 
The  means  of  education  were  formerly  within 
the  reach  of  few.  It  required  wealth  to  accu- 
mulate knowledge.  The  i)ossession  of  a  library 
Wiis  no  ordinary  achievement.  The  learned 
leisure  of  a  fellowship  in  some  university  seemed 
almost  indispensable  for  any  successful  studies ; 
and  the  patronage  of  princes  and  courtiers  was 
tlie  narrow  avenue  to  public  favor.  I  speak  of 
a  period  at  little  more  than  the  distance  of  two 
centuries;  not  of  particular  instances,  but  of 
the  general  ca^t  and  complexion  of  life. 

The  principal  cause  of  this  change  is  to  be 
found  in  the  freedom  of  the  press,  or  rather  in 
this  co-o^)erating  with  the  cheapness  of   tlie  I 


press.  It  has  been  aided  also  by  the  syrtem  of 
free  schools,  wherever  it  has  been  established ; 
by  that  liberal  commerce,  which  connects  b} 
golden  chains  the  interests  of  mankmd ;  bv  that 
spirit  of  inquiry,  which  Protestantism  awakened 
throughout  Christian  Europe ;  and  above  all  by 
those  necessities  which  have  compelled  even 
absolute  monarchs  to  appeal  to  the  patriotism 
and  common  sentiments  of  their  snbjects.  Uttle 
more  than  a  century  has  elapsed  since  the  press 
in  England  was  under  the  control  of  a  licenser; 
and  within  our  own  days  only  has  it  ceased  to 
be  a  contempt^  punishable  by  imprisonment,  to 
print  the  debates  of  Parliament.  We  all  know 
how  it  still  is  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  It 
either  speaks  in  timid  under  tones,  or  echoes 
back  the  prescribed  formularies  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  moment  publicity  is  given  to  affairs 
of  state,  they  excite  everywhere  an  irresistible 
interest.  If  discussion  be  pennitted,  it  will 
soon  be  necessary  to  enlist  talents  to  defend,  as 
well  as  talents  to  devise  measures.  The  daOr 
press  flrst  instructed  men  in  their  wants,  and 
soon  found,  that  the  eagerness  of  curiosity  wit- 
stripped  the  power  of  gratifying  it.  No  man 
can  now  doubt  the  fact,  tliat  wherever  the  press 
is  free,  it  will  emancipate  the  people ;  wherevt! 
knowledge  circuhites  unrestrained,  it  is  no  longei 
safe  to  oppress ;  wherever  public  opinion  is  en- 
lightened, it  nourishes  an  independent,  masicQ- 
line,  and  healthful  spirit.  If  Faustns  were  now 
living,  he  might  exclaim  with  all  the  entliusiasm 
of  Archimedes,  and  witli  a  far  nearer  approach 
to  the  truth,  (Jive  me  where  1  may  place  i 
free  press,  and  I  will  shake  the  world. 

One  interesting  etfect,  which  owes  its  origin 
to  this  universal  love  and  power  of  reading,  is 
felt  in  the  altered  condition  of  authors  them- 
selves.   They  no  longer  depend  npon  the  smiles 
of  a  favored  few.    The  patronage  of  the  ^KSt 
is  no  longer  submissively  entrealed,  or  exuhin?- 
ly  proclaimed.    Their  patrons  are  the.  public ; 
their  readers  are  the  civilized  world.    They 
address  themselves,  not  to  the  present  geners- 
tion  alone,  but  as})ire  to  in;jtruct  posterity.    Xo 
blushing  dedications  sefk  an  easy  passport  to 
fame,  or  flatter  the  perdous  condescension  of 
pride.    No  illuminated  letters  flourish  on  the 
silky  page,   asking  admission  to  the  conrtly 
drawing-room.     Authors   are   no   longer  the 
humble  companions  or  dependents  of  the  no- 
bility; but  they  constitute  the  chosen  omsr 
ments  of  society,  and  are  welcomed  to  the  gay 
circles  of  fashion  and  the  palaces  of  princes. 
Theirs  is  no  longer  an  unthritYy  vocation,  closelj 
allied  to  peimry ;  but  an  elevated  profeaaon, 
maintiiining  its  thousands  in  lucrative  pan«nits 
It  is  not  with  them  as  it  was  in  the  days  ot 
Milton,  whose  immortal  "  Ptiradise  Lost "  drew 
Ave  sterling  pounds,  with  a  contingent  of  fiv^ 
more,  from  the  reluctant  bookseller. 

My  Lord  Coke  wouH  hardly  find  good  au- 
thority in  our  day  for  his  provoking  commen- 
tary on  the  memorable  statute  of  the  fourth 
Henry,  which  declares  that  ^^none  henceforth 
shall  use  to  multiply  gold  or  silver,  or  use  th« 
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raft  of  multiplication,"  in  which  he  gravely 
numerates  five  classes  of  beggars,  ending  the 
atalogne  in  his  own  quaint  phraseology  with 
poetasters,"  and  repeating  for  the  benefit  of 
oung  apprentices  of  the  law,  the  sad  admo- 
ition. 


« 


Siepe  pater  dixit,  Stadinm,  quid  inutile  teDtas  ? 
liseomdas  nullas  ipse  reliquit  opes." 


There  are  certainly  among  ns  those  who  are 
'ithin  the  penalty  of  this  prohibition,  if  my 
ord  Coke's  account  of  the  matter  is  to  be  be- 
eved,  for  they  are  in  possession  of  what  he 
efines  to  be  ^^  a  certain  subtil  and  spiritual  sub- 
;ance  extracted  out  of  things,"  whereby  they 
-ansmute  many  things  into  gold.  I  am  indeed 
fraid  that  the  magician  of  Abbotsford  is  accus- 
>med  to  "  use  the  craft  of  multiplication ; "  and 
io8t  of  us  know  to  our  cost,  that  he  has  changed 
lany  strange  substances  into  very  gold  and  very 
1  ver.  Yet  even  if  he  be  an  old  offender  in  this 
ay,  as  is  shrewdly  suspected,  there  is  little 
&ngcr  of  his  conviction  in  this  liberal  age,  since, 
iough  he  gains  by  every  thing  he  parts  with, 
e  are  never  willing  to  part  with  any  thing  we 
jceive  from  him. 

The  rewards  of  authorship  are  now  almost  as 
ire  and  regular,  as  those  of  any  other  profes- 
on.  There  are,  indeed,  instances  of  wonder- 
il  success,  and  sad  failure ;  of  genius  pining  in 
3glect ;  of  labor  bringing  nothing  but  sickness 
:'  tlie  heart ;  of  fruitless  enterprise,  bafSed  in 
rery  adventure;  of  learning  waiting  its  ap- 
>inted  time  to  die  in  patient  suffering.  But 
lis  is  the  lot  of  some  in  all  times.  Disappoint- 
lent  crowds  fast  upon  human  footsteps  in  what- 
rer  paths  they  tread.    Eminent  good  fortune 

a  prize  rarely  given  even  to  the  foremost  in 
10  rac^.  And  after  all,  he  who  has  read  hu- 
lan  life  most  closely,  knows  that  happiness  is 
:yt  the  constant  attendant  of  the  highest  public 
ivor ;  and  that  it  rather  belongs  to  those  who, 

they  seldom  soar,  seldom  fall. 

Scarcely  is  a  work  of  real  merit  dry  from  the 
nglish  press,  before  it  wings  its  way  to  both 
le  Indies  and  Americas.  It  is  found  in  the 
lost  distant  climates,  and  the  most  sequestered 
ftreats.  It  charms  the  traveller,  as  he  sails 
rer  rivers  and  oceans.  It  visits  our  lakes  and 
IT  forests.  It  kindles  the  curiosity  of  the 
lick-breathing  city,  and  cheers  the  log  hut  of 
le  mountaineer.  Tlie  Lake  of  the  Woods  re- 
>ands  with  the  minstrelsy  of  our  mother  tongue, 
ad  the  plains  of  Hindostan  are  tributary  to  its 
raise.  Nay,  more,  what  is  the  peculiar  pride 
f  our  age,  the  Bible  may  now  circulate  its  con- 
flations and  instructions  among  the  poor  and 
)rlorn  of  every  land,  in  their  native  dialect, 
uch  is  the  triumph  of  letters;  such  is  the 
•iumph  of  Christian  benevolence. 

With  such  a  demand  for  books,  with  such 
icilities  of  intercourse,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
wading  should  cease  to  be  a  mere  luxury,  and 
iould  be  classed  among  the  necessaries  of  life. 
uUthors  may  now,  with  a  steady  confidence, 
oabt,  that  they  possess  a  hold  on  the  human 


mind,  which  grapples  closer  and  mightier  than 
all  others.  They  may  feel  sure,  that  every  just 
sentiment,  every  enlightened  opinion,  every 
earnest  breathing  aft;er  excellence  will  awaken 
kindred  sympathies  from  the  rising  to  the  set- 
ting sun. 

Nor  should  it  be  overlooked,  what  a  benefi 
clal  impulse  has  been  thus  communicated  to 
education  among  the  female  sex.  If  Christiani- 
ty may  be  said  to  have  given  a  permanent  ele- 
vation to  woman,  as  an  intellectual  and  morn] 
being,  it  is  as  true  that  the  present  age,  above 
all  others,  has  given  play  to  her  genius,  and 
taught  us  to  reverence  its  influence.  It  was 
the  fashion  of  other  times  to  treat  the  literary 
acquirements  of  the  sex  as  starched  pedantry, 
or  vain  pretensions ;  to  stigmatize  them  as  in- 
consistent with  those  domestic  affections  and 
virtues  which  constitute  the  charm  of  society. 
We  had  abundant  homilies  read  upon  their 
amiable  weaknesses  and  sentimental  delicacy, 
upon  their  timid  gentleness  and  submissive  de- 
pendence ;  as  if  to  taste  the  fruit  of  knowledge 
were  a  deadly  sin,  and  ignorance  were  the  sole 
guardian  of  innocence.  Their  whole  lives  wero 
*'  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought," 
and  concealment  of  intellectual  power  was 
often  resorted  to,  to  escape  the  dangerous  im- 
putation of  masculine  strength.  In  the  higher 
walks  of  life,  the  satirist  was  not  without  color 
for  the  suggestion,  that  it  was 

**  A  youth  of  folly,  an  old  age  of  cards  ;*' 

and  that  elsewhere,  "  most  women  had  no  char 
acter  at  all,"  beyond  that  of  purity  and  devo- 
tion to  their  families.  Admirable  as  are  theiae 
qualities,  it  seemed  an  abuse  of  the  gifts  of 
Providence  to  deny  to  mothers  the  power  of 
instructing  their  children,  to  wives  the  privi- 
lege of  sharing  the  intellectual  pursuits  of  their 
husbands,  to  sisters  and  daughters  the  delight 
of  ministering  knowledge  in  the  fireside  circle, 
to  youth  and  beauty  the  charm  of  refined  sense, 
to  age  and  infirmity  the  consolation  of  studies, 
which  elevate  the  soul  and  gladden  the  listless 
hours  of  despondency. 

Those  things  have  in  a  great  measure  passed 
away.  The  prejudices  which  dishonored  the 
sex,  have  yielded  to  the  influence  of  truth.  By 
slow  but  sure  advances,  education  has  extended 
itself  through  all  ranks  of  female  society.  There 
is  no  longer  any  dread,  lest  the  culture  of  science 
should  foster  that  masculine  boldness  or  rest- 
less independence,  which  alarms  by  its  sallies, 
or  wounds  by  its  inconsistencies.  We  have 
seen  that  here,  as  everywhere  else,  knowledge 
is  favorable  to  human  virtue  and  human  happi- 
ness; that  the  refinement  of  literature  add? 
lustre  to  the  devotion  of  piety ;  that  true  learn 
ing,  like  true  taste,  is  modest  and  unostenta- 
tious ;  that  grace  of  manners  receives  a  higher 
polish  from  the  discipline  of  the  schools  ;  that 
cultivated  genius  sheds  a  cheering  light  over  do- 
mestic duties,  and  its  very  sparkles,  like  those  oi 
the  diamond,  attest  at  once  its  power  and  its  pa- 
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rity.  There  is  not  a  rank  of  female  society,  how- 
ever high,  which  does  not  now  pay  homage  to 
literature,  or  that  would  not  hlush  even  at  the 
suspicion  of  that  ignorance,  which  a  half  centu- 
ry ago  was  neither  uncommon  nor  discreditahle. 
There  is  not  a  ])arent,  whose  pride  may  not 
glow  at  the  thought,  that  his  daughter's  happi- 
ness is  in  a  great  measure  within  her  own  com- 
mand, whether  she  keeps  the  cool  sequestered 
vale  of  life,  or  visits  the  husy  walks  of  fashion. 

A  new  path  is  thus  open  for  female  exertion, 
to  alleviate  the  pressure  of  misfortune,  without 
any  supposed  sacrifice  of  dignity  or  modesty. 
Man  no  longer  aspires  to  an  exclusive  dominion 
in  authorship,  lie  has  rivals  or  allies  in  almost 
every  department  of  knowledge ;  and  they  are 
to  he  found  among  those  whose  elegance  of 
manners  and  hlamelessness  of  life  command  his 
respect,  as  much  as  their  talents  excite  his  ad- 
miration. Who  is  there  that  does  not  contem- 
plate with  enthusiasm  the  precious  fragments 
of  Elizabeth  Smith,  the  venerable  learning  of 
Elizabeth  Carter,  the  elevated  piety  of  Hannah 
More,  the  persuasive  sense  of  Mrs.  Barbauld, 
the  elegant  memoirs  of  her  accomplished  niece, 
the  bewitching  fictions  of  Madame  D'Arblay, 
the  vivid,  picturesque,  and  terrific  imagery  of 
Mrs.  Radclifie,  the  glowing  poetry  of  Mrs. 
Hemans,  the  matchless  wit,  the  inexhaustible 
conversations,  the  fine  character  painting,  the 
practical  instructions  of  Miss  Edgeworth,  the 
great  known,  standing  in  her  own  department 
by  the  side  of  the  great  unknown  ? 

Another  circumstance,  illustrative  of  the 
character  of  our  age,  is  the  bold  and  fearless 
spirit  of  its  speculations.  Nothing  is  more 
common  in  the  history  of  mankind,  than  a  ser- 
vile adoption  of  received  opinions,  and  a  timid 
acquiescence  in  whatever  is  established.  It 
matters  not  whether  a  doctrine  or  institution 
owes  its  existence  to  accident  or  design,  to 
wisdom,  or  ignorance,  or  folly ;  there  is  a  natural 
tendency  to  give  it  an  undue  value  in  propor- 
tion to  its  antiquity.  What  is  obscure  in  its 
origin  warms  and  gratifies  the  imagination. 
What  in  its  progress  has  insinuated  itself  into 
the  general  habits  and  manners  of  a  nation,  be- 
comes imbedded  in  the  solid  mass  of  society. 
It  is  only  at  distant  intervals,  from  an  agsrrega- 
tion  of  causes,  that  some  stirring  revolution 
breaks  up  the  old  foundations,  or  some  mighty 
genius  storms  and  overthrows  the  entrench- 
ments of  error.  Who  would  believe,  if  history 
did  not  record  the  fact,  that  the  metaphysics  of 
Aristotle,  or  rather  the  misuse  of  his  meta- 
physics, held  the  human  mind  in  bondage  for 
two  thousand  years?  that  Galileo  was  impris- 
oned for  proclaiming  the  true  theory  of  the 
solar  system  ?  that  the  magnificent  discoveries 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  encountered  strong  oppo- 
sition from  philosophers?  that  Locke's  Essay 
on  the  Human  Understanding,  found  its  way 
with  infinite  difficulty  into  the  studies  of  the 
English  Universities?  that  Lord  Bacon's  method 
of  induction  never  reached  its  splendid  triumphs 
Bniil  our  day  ?  that  the  doctrine  of  the  divine 


right  of  kings,  and  the  absolute  allegiance  (A 
subjects,  constituted  nearly  the  whole  theory 
of  government  from  the  fall  of  the  Roman  I!e> 
public  to  the  seventeenth  century ;  that  Chriit- 
tianity  itself  was  overlaid  and  almost  boned 
for  many  centuries,  by  the  dreamy  comments 
of  monks,  the  superstitions  of  fanati(»,  and  the 
traditions  of  the  church  ?  that  it  was  an  exe- 
crable sin  throughout  Christendom  to  read  aii>i 
circulate  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  valvar 
ton^e  ?  Nay,  that  it  is  still  a  crime  in  gome 
nations,  of  which  the  Inquisition  would  take 
no  very  indulgent  notice,  even  if  the  Head  of 
the  Catholic  Church  should  not  feel  that  Bible 
societies  deserve  his  denunciation?  Even  the 
great  reformers  of  the  Protestant  Church  left 
their  work  but  half  done,  or  rather  came  to  it 
with  notions  far  too  limited  for  its  succesdiil 
accomplishment.  They  combated  errors  and 
abuses,  and  laid  the  broad  foundations  of  a 
more  rational  faith.  But  they  were  themselv**? 
insensible  to  the  just  rights  and  obligations  of 
religious  inquiry.  They  tliought  all  error  in- 
tolerable ;  but  they  forgot  in  their  zeal,  thit 
the  question,  what  was  truth,  was  open  to  all 
for  discussion.  They  assumed  to  themsekei 
the  very  infallibility,  which  they  rebuked  in  the 
Romish  Church ;  and  as  unrelentingly  perse- 
cuted heresies  of  opinion,  as  those  who  had  sac 
for  ages  in  the  judgment-seat  of  St.  Peter. 
They  allowed,  indeed,  that  all  men  had  a  riglit 
to  inquire ;  but  they  thought  that  all  must,  if 
honest,  come  to  the  same  conclusion  with  them- 
selves ;  that  the  full  extent  of  Christian  liberty 
was  the  liberty  of  adopting  those  opinions 
which  they  promulgated  as  true.  The  nn- 
restrained  right  of  private  judgment,  the  glori- 
ous privilege  of  a  free  conscience,  as  now  e«tal»- 
lished  in  this  favored  land,  was  farther  fruui 
their  thoughts  even  than  Popery  itself.  I 
would  not  be  unjust  to  these  great  men.  The 
fault  was  less  theirs  than  that  of  the  age  in 
which  they  lived.  They  partook  only  of  that 
spirit  of  infirmity  which  religion  itself  may  nut 
wholly  extinguish  in  its  sincere,  but  over  zeal- 
ous votaries.  It  is  their  glory  to  have  laid  the 
deep,  and,  I  trust,  the  imperishable  foundations 
of  Protestantism.  May  it  be  ours  to  finish  the 
work,  as  they  would  have  done  it,  if  thcv  had 
been  permitted  to  enjoy  the  blessed  light  of 
these  latter  times.  But  let  not  Protestants 
boast  of  their  justice  or  their  charity,  while 
they  continue  to  deny  an  equality  of  rights  to 
the  Catholics. 

The  progress  of  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry 
cannot  escape  the  observation  of  the  most  s'Q- 
perficial  examiner  of  history.    The  press,  by 
slow  but  firm  steps,  first  felt  its  way,  and 
began  its  attacks  ui)on  the  outworks  of  w- 
ceived  opinions.     One  error  after  another  si- 
lently crumbled  into  the  dust,  until  success 
seemed   to  justify   the    boldest   experiments. 
Opinions  in  science,  in  physic,  in  philosophy,  in 
morals,  in  religion,   in  literature,  have  been 
subjected  to  the  severest  scrutiny ;  and  many, 
which  had  grown  hoary  mider  the  authority 
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f  ages,  have  been  quietly  conveyed  to  their 
1st  liome,  with  scarcely  a  solitary  mourner  to 
race  their  obsequies.  The  contest,  indeed,  be- 
ween  old  and  new  opinions  has  been,  and  con* 
Ques  to  be,  maintained  with  great  obstinacy 
fid  ability  on  all  sides,  and  has  forced  even 
16  sluggish  into  the  necessity  of  thinking  for 
leinselves.  Scholars  have  been  driven  to  ann 
leniselves  for  attack,  as  well  as  fur  defence; 
Qd  in  a  literary  warfare,  nearly  universal, 
ave  been  obliged  to  make  their  appeals  to  the 
ving  judgment  of  the  public  fur  protection,  as 
ell  as  for  encouragement. 

The  effects  of  this  animated  and  free  discus- 
on  have,  in  general,  been  very  salutary. 
here  is  not  a  single  department  of  life  which 
as  not  been  invigorated  by  its  influence,  nor  a 
ngle  profession  which  had  not  partaken  of  its 
iccess. 

In  jurisprudence,  which  reluctantly  admits 
ay  new  adjunct,  and  counts  in  its  train  a 
iousand  champions  ready  to  rise  in  defence  of 
s  formularies  and  technical  rules,  the  victory 
as  been  brilliant  and  decisive.  The  civil  and 
le  common  law  have  yielded  to  the  pressure 
f  the  times,  and  have  adopted  much  which 
hilosophy  and  experience  have  recommended, 
though  it  stood  upon  no  text  of  the  Pandects, 
id  claimed  no  support  from  the  feudal  polity, 
ommercial  law,  at  least  so  far  as  England  and 
.merica  are  concerned,  is  the  creation  of  the 
igbteenth  century.  It  started  into  life  with 
le  genius  of  Lord  Mansfleld,  and  gathering  in 
8  course  whatever  was  valuable  in  the  earlier 
Lstiiutes  of  foreign  countries,  has  reflected 
ack  upon  them  its  own  superior  lights,  so  as 
)  become  the  guide  and  oracle  of  the  commer- 
ial  world.  If  my  own  feelings  do  not  mislead 
le,  the  profession  itself  has  acquired  a  liberal- 
y  of  opinion,  a  comprehensiveness  of  argu- 
•entation,  a  sympathy  with  the  other  pursuits 
f  life,  and  a  lotly  eloquence,  which,  if  ever  be- 
)re,  belonged  to  it  in  the  best  days  of  the  best 
rators  of  antiquity.  It  was  the  bitter  scoff  of 
ther  times,  approaching  to  the  sententious- 
ess  of  a  proverb,  that  to  be  a  good  lawyer 
^as  to  be  an  indifferent  statesman.  The  pro- 
fii^ion  has  outlived  the  truth  of  the  sarcasm, 
it  the  present  moment,  England  may  count 
Lwyers  among  her  most  gifted  statesman ;  and 
1  America,  I  need  but  appeal  to  those  who 
ear  me,  for  the  fact,  our  most  eminent  states- 
leii  have  been,  nay,  still  are,  the  brightest  or- 
arnents  of  our  bar. 

The  same  improving  spirit  has  infused  itself 
ito  the  body  of  legislation  and  political  econ- 
my.  I  may  not  adventure  upon  this  extensive 
opic.  But  I  would  for  a  moment  advert  to 
lie  more  benignant  character  manifested  in  the 
riminal  law.  Harsh  and  vindictive  punish- 
lents  have  been  discountenanced  or  abolished, 
'he  sanguinary  codes,  over  which  humanity 
rept,  and  philosophy  shuddered,  have  felt  the 
otent  energy  of  reform,  and  substituted  for 
gouizing  terror  the  gentle  spirit  of  mercy. 
Imerica  has  taken  the  lea^  in  this  glorious 


march  of  philanthropy,  under  the  banners  of 
that  meek  sect,  which  does  good  by  stealth* 
and  blushes  to  find  it  fame.  There  are  not  in 
the  code  of  the  Union,  and  probably  not  in 
that  of  any  single  State,  more  than  ten  crimes, 
to  which  the  sober  judgment  of  legislation  now 
affixes  the  punishment  of  death.  England,  in- 
deed, counts  in  her  bloody  ciitalogue  more  than 
one  hundred  and  sixty  capitid  offences ;  but  the 
dawn  of  a  brighter  day  is  oj>ening  upon  her. 
Alter  years  of  doubtful  struggle,  the  meliorations 
suggested  by  the  lamented  Sir  Samuel  Romilly, 
have  forced  their  way  through  Parliament  to 
the  throne;  and  an  enliglitened  ministry  is 
redeeming  her  from  this  reproach  upon  her 
national  character.        * 

In  medicine,  throughout  all  its  branches, 
more  extraordinary  changes  have  taken  place. 
Here,  indeed,  inductive  philosophy  looks  for 
some  of  its  fairest  trophies.  In  anatomy,  in 
physiology,  in  pharmacy,  in  therapeutics,  in- 
structed skill,  patient  observation,  and  accurate 
deduction  have  been  substituted  for  vague  cf>n- 
jecture,  and  bold  pretension.  Instead  of  mys- 
tical compounds,  and  nostrums,  and  panaceas, 
science  hjis  introduced  its  powerful  simples, 
and  thus  given  energy  and  certainty  to  prac- 
tice. "We  dream  no  longer  over  the  favorite 
theories  of  the  arts  succeeding  each  other  in 
endless  progression.  We  are  content  to  adopt 
a  truer  course;  to  read  nature  in  her  opera- 
tions ;  to  compel  her  to  give  up  her  secrets  to 
the  expostulations  of  her  ministers,  and  to  an- 
swer the  persevering  interrogatories  of  her 
worshippers.  Chemistry,  by  its  brilliant  dis- 
coveries and  careful  analysis,  has  unfolded  laws 
which  surprise  us  by  their  simplicity,  as  well 
as  by  the  extent  of  their  operations.  By  its 
magic  touch  the  very  elements  of  things  seem 
decomposed,  and  to  stand  in  disembodied  es- 
sences before  us. 

In  theology  a  new  era  has  commenced.  From 
the  days  of  Grotius  almost  to  our  own,  a  slug- 
gish indifference  to  critical  learning  fastened 
upon  most  of  those,  who  administered  the  high 
solemnities  of  religion.  Here  and  there,  indeed, 
a  noble  spirit  was  seen,  like  Old  Mortality,  wiping 
away  the  ancient  dust  and  retracing  the  fading 
lines,  and  in  his  zeal  for  truth  undergoing  almost 
a  moral  martyrdom.  But  the  muss  of  professed 
theologians  slumbered  over  the  received  text  in 
easy  security,  or  poured  the  distillations  of  one 
commentary  into  another,  giving  little  improve- 
ment to  the  flavor  and  none  to  the  substance. 
They  were  at  length  roused  by  a  spirit  of 
another  sort,  which,  by  ridicule,  or  argument, 
or  denunciation  of  abuses,  was  attempting  to 
sap  the  very  foundations  of  Christianity.  It 
made  its  approaches  in  silence,  until  it  had  at- 
tained strength  enough  for  an  open  assault; 
and  at  last,  in  a  moment  of  political  revolution, 
it  erected  the  standard  of  infidelity  in  the  very 
centre  of  Christendom.  Fortunately,  tlie  crit- 
ical studies  of  the  scholars  of  the  old  world 
enabled  them  to  meet  the  difficulties  of  the 
occasion.     The  immense  collations  of  manu 
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scripts  and  various  readings  by  sucli  men  as 
Mill,  and  Wetstein,  and  Kennicott,  prepared 
the  way  for  a  more  profound  investigation  of 
tbe  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. And  the  sober  sense  and  unwearied 
diligence  of  our  age  have  given  to  the  princi- 
ples of  interpretation  an  accuracy  and  author- 
ity, to  biblical  researches  a  dignity  and  certain- 
ty, to  practical  as  well  as  doctrinal  theology  a 
logic  and  illustration,  unparallelled  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  Church.  If  Christianity  has  been 
assailed  in  our  day  with  uncommon  ability,  it 
has  never  been  defended  with  more  various 
learning.  If  it  has  surrendered  here  and  there 
an  interpolated  passage,  it  lias  placed  almost 
beyond  the  reach  of  douDt  the  general  integrity 
of  the  text.  If  it  has  ceased  in  some  favored 
lands  to  claim  the  civil  arm  for  its  protection, 
it  has  established  itself  in  the  hearts  of  men  by 
all  which  genius  could  bring  to  illumine,  or 
doquence  to  grace  its  sublime  truths. 

Ill  pure  mathematics  and  physical  science 
there  has  been  a  correspondent  advancement. 
The  diircoveries  of  Newton  have  been  followed 
out  and  demonstrated  by  new  methods  and  an- 
alyses to  an  extent  which  would  surprise  that 
great  ])hilosopher  himself,  if  ho  were  now  living. 
I  need  but  name  such  men  as  La  iGrrange  and  La 
Place.  By  means  of  observatories,  the  heavens 
have  been,  if  I  may  so  say,  circumnavigated,  and 
every  irregularity  and  perturbation  of  the  mo- 
tions of  the  heavenly  bodies  ascertained  to  depend 
npon  the  same  etenial  law  of  gravitation,  and 
to  result  in  the  harmonious  balance  of  forces. 
But  it  is  in  physical  science,  and  especially 
in  its  adaptation  to  arts  of  life,  that  the  present 
age  may  claim  precedence  of  all  others.  I  have 
already  alluded  to  chemistry,  which  has  ena- 
bled us  to  fix  and  discharge  colors  with  equal 
certainty  ;  now  to  imitate  the  whiteness  of  the 
driven  snow,  and  now  the  loveliness  of  tiie 
Tyrian  dyes.  But  who  can  measure  the  extent 
of  the  changes  in  agnculture,  manufactures  and 
commerce,  produced  by  the  st4?am-engine  of 
"Watt,  by  the  cotton  machinery  of  Arkwright, 
by  the  power-looms  of  a  later  period,  by  the 
cotton-gin  of  Whitney,  and  tlK>ugh  last,  not 
least,  by  the  ste^m-boat  of  Fulton  ?  When  i 
name  these,  I  select  but  a  few  among  the  inven- 
tions of  our  age,  in  which  nature  and  art  minis- 
ter alternately  to  the  wants  and  the  triumphs 
of  man. 

If  in  metaphysics  no  brilliant  discoveries  have 
rewarded  the  industry  of  its  votaries,  it  may 
nevertheless  be  said,  that  the  laws  of  the  mind 
have  been  investigated  with  no  common  suc- 
cess. They  have  been  illustrated  by  a  fuller 
display  of  the  doctrine  of  association  of  Hartley, 
by  the  common  sense  of  lleid,  by  the  acute  dis- 
crimination of  Brown,  and  by  the  incomparable 
elegance  of  Dugald  Stewart.  If,  indeed,  in  this 
direction  any  new  discoveries  are  to  be  expect^fd, 
it  appears  to  me,  with  great  deference,  that  they 
uiuat  be  sought  through  more  exact  researches 
into  that  branch  of  physiology  which  respects 
the  structure  and  functions  of  those  organs, 


which  are  immediately  connected  with  the  op^ 
rations  of  tlie  mind. 

I  have  but  glanced  at  most  of  the  preceding 
subjects,  many  of  which  are  remote  from  tL« 
studies  which  have  engaged  my  life,  and  to  dl 
of  which  I  am  conscious  that  I  am  uuable  tu 
do  even  moderate  justice. 

But  it  is  to  the  department  of  general  and 
miscellaneous  literature,  and  above  all,  of  Eng- 
lish literature,  that  we  moy  look  with  pride  ni^ 
confidence.  Here  the  genius  of  the  age  has  di*- 
pla^-ed  itself  in  innumerable  varieties  of  f^Tni 
and  beauty,  from  the  humble  page,  which  pr^ 
sumes  to  teach  the  infant  mind  the  first  lines  of 
thought,  to  the  lofty  works  which  disconrse  fi 
history,  and  philosophy,  and  ethics,  and  guv- 
ernment ;  from  the  voyager,  who  collecb  liii 
budget  of  wonders  for  the  amusement  of  the 
idle,  to  the  gallant  adventurer  to  the  Pule,  am! 
the  scientific  traveller  on  the  Andes.  Poetrr, 
too,  has  dealt  out  its  enchantments  with  profiunj 
liberality,  now  startling  us  with  its  visicmarf 
horrors  and  superhuman  pageants,  now  sc()rcli« 
ingus  with  its  fierce  and  caustic  satire,  now  lajH 
])ing  us  in  Elysium  by  the  side  of  sunny  sliure% 
or  lovely  lakes,  or  haunted  groves,  or  constH-ni- 
ted  ruins.  It  is,  indeed,  no  exaggeration  of  the 
truth  to  declare,  thatiwlite  literature,  fnuii  ihe 
light  essay  to  the  most  profotiud  dixiuisitioo, 
can  enumerate  more  excellent  works,  as  the 
production  of  the  last  fifty  years,  than  of  .ill 
former  aj^es  since  the  revival  of  letters. 

Periodical  literature  has  elevated  itsi'lf  fr«.»in 
an  amusement  of  cultivated  minds,  or  a  last  it^ 
sort  of  impoverished  authors,  to  tiio  first  rant 
of  composition,  in  which  the  proudest  are  n'»t 
ashamed  to  labor,  and  the  highest  may  gain 
fame  and  consequence.     A  half  century  niro  a 
single  magazine  and   a  single  review  ahno>t 
sufficed  the  whole  reading  public  (»f  Eiisrland 
and  America.     At  ]>resent  a  host  cn>wd  amuml 
us,  from  the  gossamery  repository  which  adoru* 
the  toilet,  to  the  grave  review  which  discnrwe-' 
the  fate  of  empires,  arraigns  the  counsels  <'f 
statesmen,  expounds  all  mysteries  in  policy  and 
science,  or,  stooping  from  such  pursuits,  ccmde- 
scends,  like  other  absolute  powers,  sometinK*?* 
to  crush  an  author  to  death,  and  sometimes  to 
elevate  hun  to  a  height  where  he  faints  fn>iB 
the  mere  sense  of  giddiness.     AVe  have  our  jou^ 
nals  of  science  and  journals  of  arts;  the  new 
monthly  with  the  refreshing  genius  of  Camp- 
bell, and  the  old  monthly  with  the  companion- 
able qualities  of  a  familiar  frien<L     We  hav< 
the  quarterly  reviewers,  the  loyal  defenders  ot 
church    and  State,  the   ''laudatores  t<*mpori8 
acti,'*  the  champions,  ay,  and  exemplars  t*K»,  of 
classical  learning,  the  admirers  of  ancient  estab- 
lishments and  ancient  opinions.     AVe  have  on 
the  other  hand  the  Edinburgli,  the  bold  advo- 
cates of  reform,  and  still  bolder  political  econo- 
mists, hunting  out  ][)ublic  abuses,  and  alarming 
idle  gentlemen  pensiimers  with  tales  of  mis;ip- 
plied  charities ;  now  deriding  with  bitter  taunts 
the  dull  but  busy  gleaners  in  literature ;  now 
briglitening  their  pages  with  the  sunshine  ol 
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rit ;  and  now  paying  homage  to  genius  by  ex- 
ounding  its  labors  in  language  of  transcendent 
^licity.  One  might  approach  nearer  home, 
nd,  if  it  were  not  dangerous  to  rouse  the  atten- 
lon  of  critics,  might  tell  of  a  certain  North 
Lmerican,  which  has  done  as  much  to  give  a 
olid  cast  to  our  literature,  and  a  national  feei- 
ng to  oar  authors,  as  any  single  event  since  the 
►eace  of  1783. 

Another  interesting'  accompaniment  of  the 
iteratore  of  the  age  is  its  superior  moral  purity 
>yer  former  productions.  The  obscene  jests, 
he  low  ribaldry,  and  the  coarse  allusions,  which 
hed  a  disastrous  light  on  so  many  pages  of  mis- 
guided genius  in  former  times,  find  no  sympathy 
n  ours.  He  who  would  now  command  respect, 
unst  write  with  pure  sentiments  and  elevated 
eelings ;  he  who  would  now  please,  must  be 
:haste  as  well  as  witty,  and  moral  as  well  as 
brilliant.  Fiction  itself  is  restrained  to  the  de- 
encies  of  life ;  and  whether  in  the  drama,  or 
he  novel,  or  the  song,  with  a  few  melancholy 
xceptions,  it  seeks  no  longer  to  kindle  fires, 
rhich  would  consume  the  youthful  enthusiast, 
T  to  instil  precepts,  winch  would  blast  the 
>veline9S  of  the  innocent. 

But  let  it  not  be  imagined,  that  in  the  present 
Uite  of  things  there  is  nothing  for  regret  and 
otbiug  ft)r  admonition.  The  picture  of  the 
ge,  when  truly  drawn,  is  not  wholly  composed 
f  lights.  There  are  shades  which  disturb  the 
eaiity  of  the  coloring,  and  points  of  reliection 
■"here  there  is  no  longer  harmony  in  the  pro- 
orlions. 

The  unavoidable  tendency  of  free  speculation 
» to  lead  to  occasional  extravagance;?.  When 
nee  the  reverence  for  authority  is  shaken,  there 
.  apt  to  grow  up  in  its  stead  a  cold  scepticism 
jspecting  established  opinions.  Their  very 
itiquity  under  such  circumstances  betrays  us 
ito  suspicion  of  their  trutlu  The  overtiirow 
f  error  itself  urges  on  a  feverish  excitement  for 
iscussion,  and  a  restless  desire  for  novelty, 
liich  blind,  if  they  do  not  confound,  the  judg- 
ent.  Thus,  the  human  mind  not  uufrequently 
isses  from  one  extreme  to  another ;  from  one 
■  implicit  faith,  to  one  of  absolute  incredulity. 
There  is  not  a  remark  deducible  from  the  liis- 
>ry  of  mankind  more  important  than  that  ad- 
duced by  Mr.  Burke,  that  "  to  innovate  is  not 

►  refonn."  That  is,  if  1  may  venture  to  follow 
it  the  sense  of  this  great  man,  that  innovation 

not  necessarily  improvement;  that  novelty 
not  necessarily  excellence;  that  what  was 
oemeil  wisdom  in  former  times,  is  not  necessa- 
ly  folly  in  ours;  that  the  course  of  the  human 
lind  has  not  been  to  present  a  multitude  of 
•uths  in  one  great  step  of  its  glory,  but  to 
ather  them  up  insensibly  in  its  progress,  and 

>  place  them  at  distances,  sometimes  at  vast 
istances,  as  guides  or  warnings  to  succeeding 
^es.  If  Greece  and  Borne  did  not  solve  all  the 
roblenis  of  civil  government,  or  enunciate  the 
[Imirable  theorem  of  representative  legislation, 
,  should  never  be  forgotten,  that  from  them  we 
avo  learned  those  principles  of  liberty  which 


in  the  worst  of  times  have  consoled  the  patriot 
for  all  his  suflferings.  If  they  cannot  boast  of 
the  various  attainments  of  our  days,  they  may 
point  out  to  us  the  lessons  of  wisdom,  the  noble 
discoveries  and  the  imperishable  labors  of  their 
mighty  dead.  It  is  not  necessarily  error  to 
follow  the  footsteps  of  ancient  philosophy,  to 
reverence  the  precepts  of  ancient  criticism,  to 
meditate  over  the  pages  of  ancient  exploits,  or 
to  listen  to  the  admonitions  of  ancient  oratory. 

We  may  even  gather  instruction  from  periods 
of  another  sort,  in  which  there  was  a  darkness, 
which  might  be  felt  as  well  as  seen.  W^here  is 
to  be  found  a  nobler  institution  than  the  tnal 
by  jury,  that  impregnable  bulwark  of  civil  hb- 
erty  ?  Yet  it  belongs  to  ages  of  Gothic  darkness 
or  Saxon  barbarism.  Where  is  there  a  more 
enduring  monument  of  politicd  wisdom  than 
the  separation  of  the  judicial  from  the  legislative 
powers!  Yet  it  was  tlie  alow  production  of 
ages,  which  are  obscured  by  the  mists  of  time. 
W  here  shall  we  point  out  an  inventi(»n,  whoso 
effects  have  been  more  wide,  or  more  splendid 
than  those  of  the  mariner's  compass  ?  Yet  five 
centuries  have  rolled  over  the  gravf*  or  its  cele- 
brated discoverer.  AVhere  shall  we  find  the 
true  logic  of  jdiysical  science  so  admirably  stat- 
ed as  in  the  Novum  Organum  of  him,  who  more 
than  two  centuries  ago  saw,  as  in  vision,  and 
foretold,  as  in  prophecy,  the  sublime  discoveries 
ot*  these  latter  days  ? 

Thus  is  a  topic  which  may  not  wholly  be  pass- 
ed over,  since  it  j)resents  some  of  the  dangers 
to  which  we  are  exposed,  and  calls  upon  us  to 
watch  the  progress  of  opinion,  and  guard  against 
the  seductive  influence  of  novelties.  The  busy 
character  of  the  ago  is  perpetually  pressing  for- 
ward all  sorts  of  objections  to  establish  truths 
m  politics,  and  morals,  and  literature.  In  or- 
der to  escape  from  the  imputation  of  triteness, 
some  authors  tax  their  ingenuity  to  surprise  us 
with  bold  paradoxes,  or  run  down  with  wit  aiul 
ridicule  the  doctrines  of  common  sense,  ap- 
pealing sometimes  to  the  ignorance  and  some- 
times to  the  pride  of  their  readers.  Their  object 
is  not  so  much  to  produce  what  is  true,  as  what 
is  striking ;  what  is  profound,  as  what  is  interest- 
ing ;  what  will  endure  the  test  of  future  criticism 
as  what  will  buoy  itself  up  on  the  current  of  a 
shallow  popularity.  In  the  rage  for  originality, 
the  old  standards  of  taste  are  deserted,  or  treated 
with  cold  indifference;  and  thus  false  and  glit- 
tering thoughts,  and  hurried  and  flippant  fanta- 
sies, are  substituted  for  exact  and  philosophical 
reascming. 

There  is,  too,  a  growing  proj>ensity  to  dispar- 
age the  importance  of  classical  learning.  Many 
causes,  especially  in  England  and  America,  have 
, conduced  to  this  result.  The  signal  success 
which  has  followed  the  enterprises  in  physical 
science,  in  mechanics,  in  chemistry,  in  civil  en- 
gineering, and  the  ample  rewards  both  of  for- 
tune and  fame  attendant  upon  that  succcess, 
have  had  a  very  powerful  influence  upon  the 
best  talents  of  both  countries.  There  is,  too,  in 
the  public  mind  a  strong  disposition  to  tacvL 
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every  thing  to  a  practical  account,  to  deal  loss 
with  learning  and  more  with  exiKjriment;  to 
seek  the  solid  comforts  of  oj)ulence,  ratlier  than 
the  indulgence  of  mere  intellectual  luxury.  On 
the  other  hand,  from  the  increase  of  materials, 
as  well  as  of  critical  skill,  high  scholarship  is  a 
prize  of  no  easy  attainment;  and  when  attain- 
ed it  slowly  receives  public  favor  and  still  more 
slowly  reaches  the  certainty  of  wealth.  Indeed 
it  is  often  combined  with  a  contemplative  shy- 
ness, and  sense  of  personal  independence,  which 
yield  little  to  i>olicy,  and  with  difficulty  brook 
opposition.  The  honors  of  the  world  rarely 
cluster  around  it,  and  it  cherishes  with  most 
enthusiasm  those  feelings  which  the  active  pur- 
suits of  life  necessarily  impair,  if  they  do  not 
wholly  extinguish.  The  devotion  to  it,  there- 
fore, where  it  exists,  often  becomes  our  cxcln- 
sive  passion ;  and  thus  the  gratification  of  it 
becomes  the  end,  instead  of  the  means  of  life. 
Instances  of  extraordinary  success  by  mere 
scholarship  are  more  rare  than  in  other  profes- 
sions. It  is  not  then  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
the  ])rudence  (»f  some  minds  and  the  ambition 
of  others,  should  shrink  from  labors  which  de- 
mand days  and  niglits  of  study,  and  hold  out 
rewards  which  are  distant,  or  pleasures  which 
are  for  the  most  j>art  purely  intellectual. 

Causes  like  these,  in  an  age  which  scrutinizes 
and  questions  the  pretensions  of  every  depart- 
ment of  literature,  have  contributed  to  bring 
into  discussion  the  use  and  the  value  of  classi- 
ail  learning.  I  do  not  stand  up  on  this  occa- 
sion to  vindicate  its  claims,  or  extol  its  merits. 
That  would  be  a  lit  theme  for  one  of  our  most 
distinguished  scholars,  in  a  largo  discourse. 
But  I  may  not  withliold  my  willing  testimony 
to  its  excellence,  nor  forget  the  fond  regret 
with  which  I  lett  its  enticing  studies  for  the 
discipline  of  more  severe  instructoi's. 

The  importance  of  classical  learning  to  pro- 
fessional education  is  so  obvious  that  the  sur- 
prise is,  that  it  could  ever  have  become  matter 
of  disputation.  I  speak  not  of  its  power  in  re- 
iining  the  taste,  in  disciplining  the  judgment,  in 
invigorating  the  understanding,  or  in  warming 
the  heart  with  elevated  sentiments;  but  of  its 
I>ower  of  direct^  positive,  necessary  instruction. 
Until  the  eighteenth  century,  the  mass  of  science 
in  its  principal  branches  was  deposited  in  the 
<lead  languages,  and  much  of  it  still  reposes 
there.  To  be  ignorant  of  these  languages  is  to 
shut  out  the  lights  of  former  times,  or  to  exam- 
ine them  only  through  the  glimmerings  of  in- 
adequate translations.  What  should  we  say  of 
the  jurist  who  never  aspired  to  learn  the  max- 
ims of  law  and  equity  which  adorn  the  Roman 
codes?  What  of  the  physician  who  could  de- 
liberately surrender  all  the  knowledge  heaped 
up  for  so  many  centuries  in  the  latinity  of  con- 
tinental Europe?  What  of  the  minister  of  re- 
ligion who  should  choose  not  to  study  the  Scrip- 
tures in  the  original  tongue,  and  should  be  am- 
tent  to  trust  hi**  faith  and  his  hopes,  for  time 
and  for  eternity,  to  the  dimness  of  translations, 
which  n*ay  rflhct  the  literal  import,  but  rarely 


can  reflect  with  unbroken  force  the  beantifU 
spirit  of  the  text  ?  Shall  he,  whose  vocation  it 
is  ''to  allure  to  brighter  worlds  and  lead  tlj« 
way,"  be  himself  the  blind  leader  of  the  blind? 
Shall  ho  follow  the  commentaries  of  fallible 
man,  instead  of  gathering  the  true  sense  from 
the  gospels  themselves  ?  Shall  he  ventnre  up- 
on the  exposition  of  divine  truths,  whose  studi« 
have  never  aimed  at  the  first  principles  of  in- 
terpretation ?  Shall  he  proclaim  the  dootriurt 
of  salvation  who  knows  not  and  can's  not 
whether  he  preaches  an  idle  gloss  or  the  genuine 
text  of  revelation  ?  If  a  theologian  may  not  pas 
his  life  in  collating  the  various  readings,  he  niij, 
and  ought  to  aspire  to  that  criticism,  which 
illustrates  religion  by  all  tlie  resources  of  homin 
learning ;  which  studies  the  manners  and  insti- 
tutions of  the  age  and  country  in  which  Chris- 
tianity was  first  promulgated;  which  kindles 
an  enthusiasm  for  its  i>recepts  by  familiarity 
with  the  persuasive  language  of  Him  who 
poured  out  his  blessings  on  the  Mount,  and  of 
him  at  whose  impressive  api>eal  Felix  trem- 
bled. 

I  pass  over  all  consideration  of  the  \*Titten 
treasures  of  antiquity,  which  have  survived  the 
wreck  of  empires  and  dynasties,  of  monumental 
trophies  and  triumphal  arches,  of  palaces  of 
princes  and  temples  of  the  gods.  I  pass  over 
all  consideration  of  those  admired  compositions 
in  which  wisdom  speaks  as  with  a  voice  from 
Heaven;  of  those  sublime  etibrts  of  poetic*! 
genius,  which  still  freshen,  as  they  pass  from 
age  to  age,  in  undying  vigor :  of  those  finished 
histories,  which  still  enlighten  and  instruct  gov- 
ernments in  their  dntv  and  their  di«tinv;  ol 
those  matchless  orations  which  roused  natiou 
to  arms,  and  chained  senates  to  the  chant* 
wheels  of  all-conquering  eloquence,  Tliese  all 
may  now  be  rea<l  in  our  vernacular  tongne. 
Ay,  as  one  remembers  the  face  of  a  dead  friend 
by  gathering  up  the  broken  fragments  of  his 
image — as  one  listens  to  the  tale  of  a  dream 
twice  told — as  one  catches  the  roar  of  the  ocean 
in  the  ripple  of  a  rivulet — as  one  sees  the  bU» 
of  noon  in  the  first  glimmer  of  twilight. 

There  is  one  objection,  however,  on  which  1 
would  for  a  moment  dwell,  because  it  liaa  » 
commanding  influence  over  many  minds,  and  is 
clothed  with  a  specious  importance.    It  is  of- 
ten said   that  there  have  been  eminent  ine& 
and  eminent  writers,  to  whom  the  ancient  lan- 
guages were  unknown ;  men  who  have  risen  by 
the  force  t>f  their  talents,  and  writers  who  have 
written  with  a  purity  and  ease  wiiich  hold  tliem 
up  as  models  for  nnitation.    On  the  other  band 
it  is  as  often  said  that  scholars  do  not  always 
compose  either  with  elegance  or  chasteness;  that 
their  diction  is  sometimes  loose  and  harsh,  and 
"somethnes  ponderous  and  affected.    I^  it  ^ 
I  am  not  disposed  to  call  in  question  the  acca 
racy  of  either  statement.    But  I  would  neve^ 
theless  say  that  the  presence  of  classical  learn- 
ing was  not  the  cause  of  the  faults  of  the  one 
class,  nor  the  absence  of  it  the  canse  of  the  tx- 
celleuce  of  the  other.    And  I  would  pat  thtf 
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)  situation  of  this  continent,  pronounced  in  a 
in  of  poetic  inspiration, 

'*  Westward  the  Star  of  empire  takes  its  way." 
t  OS  unite  in  ardent  supplications  to  the  Foun- 


der of  nations,  and  the  Builder  of  worlds,  that 
what  then  was  prophecy,  may  continue  uufold- 
ing  into  history — ^that  the  dearest  hopes  of  the 
human  race  may  not  be  extinguished  in  disap- 
pointment, and  that  the  last  may  prove  the 
noblest  empire  of  time. 
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Pronounce  him  one  of  the  first  men  of  his 
e,  and  you  have  yet  not  done  him  justice. 
7  him  by  that  test  to  which  he  sought  in  vain 

stimulate  the  Yulgar  and  selfish  spirit  of 
ipoleon ;  class  him  among  the  men  who,  to 
mpare  and  seat  themselves,  must  take  in  the 
mpass  of  all  ages ;  turn  back  your  eyes  upon 
e  records  of  time ;  summon  from  the  creation 

the  world  to  this  day  the  mighty  dead  of 
ery  age  and  every  clime^and  where,  among 
e  race  of  merely  mortal  men,  shall  one  be 
and,  who,  as  the  benefactor  of  his  kind,  shall 
lim  to  take  precedence  of  Lafayette  ? 
There  have  doubtless  been,  in  all  ages,  men, 
^lose  discoveries  or  inventions,  in  the  world  of 
atter  or  of  mind^  have  opened  new  avenues  to 
e  dominion  of  man  over  the  material  creation ; 
ve  increased  his  means  or  his  faculties  of 
joyment ;  have  raised  him  in  nearer  approxi- 
fttion  to  that  higher  and  happier  condition,  the 
ject  of  his  hopes  and  aspirations  in  his  present 
ite  of  existence. 

Lafayette  discovered  no  new  principle  of 
litics  or  of  morals.  He  invented  nothing  in 
ienee.  He  disclosed  no  new  phenomenon  in 
e  laws  of  nature.  Born  and  educated  in  the 
ghe^t  order  of  feudal  Nobility,  under  the  most 
solute  Monarchy  of  Europe,  in  possession  of 

affluent  fortune,  and  master  of  himself  and 
all  his  capabilities  at  the  moment  of  attaining 
inbood,  the  principle  of  republican  justice  and 

social  equality  took  possession  o^  his  heart 
d  mind,  as  if  by  inspiration  from  above.  He 
voted  himself,  his  life,  his  fortune,  his  heredi- 
ty honors,  his  towering  ambition,  his  splendid 
•pes,  all  to  the  cause  of  liberty.  He  came  to 
other  hemisphere  to  defend  her.  He  became 
e  of  the  most  effective  champions  of  our  Inde- 
ndence ;  but,  that  once  achieved,  he  returned 
his  own  country,  and  thenceforward  took  no 
rt  in  the  controversies  which  have  divided  us. 

the  events  of  our  Revolution,  and  in  the 
rms  of  policy  which  we  have  adopted  for  the 
tablishment  and  perpetuation  of  our  freedom, 
ifayette  found  the  most  perfect  form  of  gov- 
timent.  He  wished  to  add  nothing  to  it.  He 
>ald  gladly  have  abstracted  nothing  from  it. 
stead  of  the  imaginary  Republic  of  Plato,  or 
0  Utopia  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  he  took  a 


From  Mr.  Aduns^s  oration  on  the  life  and  character  of  La- 
ette,  delivered  before  the  Congreas  of  the  United  States, 
xmber  Slat,  1884. 
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practical  existing  model,  in  actual  operation 
here,  and  never  attempted  or  wished  more  than 
to  apply  it  faithfully  to  his  own  country. 

It  was  not  given  to  Moses  to  enter  the  promised 
land ;  but  he  saw  it  from  the  summit  of  PisgalL 
It  was  not  given  to  Lafayette  to  witness  the 
consummation  of  his  wishes  in  the  establishment 
of  a  Republic,  and  the  extinction  of  all  heredi- 
tary rule  in  France.  His  principles  were  in 
advance  of  the  age  and  hemisphere  in  which  he 
lived,  A  Bourbon  still  reigns  on  the  throne  of 
France,  and  it  is  not  for  us  to  scrutinize  the  title 
by  which  he  reigns.  The  principles  of  elective 
and  hereditary  power,  blended  in  reluctant 
union  in  his  person,  like  the  red  and  white 
roses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  may  postpone  to 
aftertime  the  last  conflict  to  which  they  must 
ultimately  come.  The  life  of  the  Patriarch  was 
n6t  long  enough  for  the  development  of  his 
whole  political  system.  Its  final  accomplish- 
ment is  in  the  womb  of  time. 

The  anticipation  of  this  event  is  the  more 
certain,  from  the  consideration  that  all  the 
principles  for  which  Lafayette  contended  were 
practical.  Ho  never  indulged  himself  in  wild 
and  fanciful  speculations.  The  principle  of 
hereditary  power  was,  in  his  opinion,  the  bane 
of  all  republican  liberty  in  Europe.  Unable  to 
extinguish  it  in  the  revolution  of  1830,  so  far 
as  concerned  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  nation, 
Lafayette  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  it  abol- 
ished with  reference  to  the  peerage.  An  heredi- 
tary Crown,  stript  of  the  support  which  it  may 
derive  from  an  hereditary  peerage,  however 
compatible  with  Asiatic  despotism,  is  an  anom- 
aly in  the  history  of  the  Ohri^5tian  world,  and  in 
the  theory  of  free  government  There  is  no 
argument  producible  against  the  existence  of  an 
hereditary  peerage,  but  applies  with  aggravated 
weight  against  the  transmission,  from  sire  to 
son,  of  an  hereditary  Crown.  The  prejudices 
and  passions  of  the  people  of  France  rejected  the 
principle  of  inherited  power,  in  every  station  of 
public  trust,  excepting  the  first  and  highest  of 
them  all ;  but  there  they  clung  to  it,  as  did  the 
Israelites  of  old  to  the  savory  deities  of  Egyi)t. 

This  is  not  the  time  or  the  place  for  a  disqui- 
sition upon  the  comparative  merits,  as  a  system 
of  government,  of  a  republic,  and  a  monarchy 
surrounded  by  republican  institutions.  Upon 
this  subject  there  is  among  us  no  diversity  of 
opinion ;  and  if  it  should  take  the  people  of 
France  another  half  century  of  internal  and 
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external  war,  of  dazzling  and  delusive  glories; 
of  unparalleled  triumph^  humiliating  reverses, 
and  bitter  disappointments,  to  settle  it  to  their 
satisfaction, -the  ultimate  result  can  only  bring 
tliem  to  the  point  where  we  have  stood  from 
the  day  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence — ^to 
the  point  where  Lafayette  would  have  brought 
them,  and  to  which  he  looked  as  a  consumma- 
tion devoutly  to  be  wished. 

Then,  too,  and  then  only,  will  be  the  time 
when  the  character  of  Lafayette  will  be  appre- 
ciated at  its  true  value  throughout  the  civilized 
world.  When  the  principle  of  hereditary  do- 
minion shall  be  extinguished  in  all  the  institu- 
tions of  France ;  when  government  shall  no 
longer  be  considered  as  property  transmissible 
from  sire  to  son,  but  as  a  trust  committed  for  a 
limited  time,  and  then  to  return  t/)  the  people 


whence  it  oame ;  as  a  burdensome  daty  to  bt 
discharged,  and  not  as  a  reward  to  be  abused;, 
when  a  claim,  any  claim,  to  political  power  bj 
inheritance  shall,  in  the  estimation  of  the  whojf 
French  people,  be  held  as  it  now  is  by  the  whola 
people  of  the  North  American  Union—then 
will  be  the  time  for  contemplating  the  character 
of  Lafayette,  not  merely  in  the  events  of  his  lifcL 
but  in  the  full  development  of  his  intellectou 
conceptions,  of  his  fervent  aspirations,  of  the 
labors  and  perils  and  sacrifices  of  his  long  and 
eventful  career  upon  earth ;  and  thenceforward, 
till  the  hour  when  the  trump  of  the  Archangol 
shall  sound  to  announce  that  Time  shall  be  no 
more,  the  name  of  Lafayette  shidl  stand  enrolled 
upon  the  annals  of  our  race,  high  on  the  list  ol 
the  pure  and  disinterested  benefiaotora  of  man- 
kind. 
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HENRY   CLAY. 

Thia  celebrated  orator  aad  statesman  was  the  seventh  child  of  the  Reverend  John  CTiay,  A 
irorthy  divine  of  the  Baptist  persuasion,  and  Elizabeth,  his  wife.  He  was  bom  on  the  twelfth 
of  April,  1777,  in  a  district  commonly  called  the  "  Slashes,"  in  Hanover  Coonty,  Virginia. 
The  death  of  his  father  in  1781,  consigned  him  entirely  to  the  care  of  his  mother,  who  was  ren- 
dered incapable  of  giving  her  children  more  than  a  common  education,  by  the  embarrassed 
condition  in  which  her  husband's  estate  was  left.  This  circumstance,  which  compelled  her  to 
rely  on  her  children  to  assist  in  the  support  of  the  family,  did  not  prevent  their  receiving  the 
benefits  of  the  parish  school  Young  Henry  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  one  Peter  Deacon, 
with  whom  he  acquired  the  rudiments  of  the  English  branches,  and  progressed  in  his  arithmetio 
*^  as  for  OS  Practice'^ — to  use  his  own  words.  He  remained  at  home  until  he  reached  his  four- 
teenth year,  devoting  himself,  with  his  brothers,  principally  to  the  labors  of  the  farm.  It  was 
during  this  period  of  his  life  that  he  won  the  title  of  The  MiU  hoy  of  the  Slashsi,* 

In  1791,  he  entered  as  a  derk  in  the  drug  store  of  Mr.  Richard  Denny,  at  Richmond,  in  his 
native  State,  but  remained  there  only  a  short  time.  During  the  next  year  his  mother  was  mar- 
ried to  Mr.  Henry  Watkins,  and  removed  to  Woodford  County,  Kentucky,  taking  with  her  all 
lier  children  except  Henry  and  his  eldest  brother.  Previous  to  this  change  of  residence,  Henry, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  his  step-father,  was  placed  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Peter  Tinsley, 
the  clerk  of  the  high  court  of  chancery  in  Virginia,  which  position  he  found  more  congenial  to 
Lis  tastes  and  inclinations.  Here  he  became  acquainted  with  the  celebrated  Chancellor  Wythe ; 
ty  his  steady  and  industrious  habits  soon  attracted  his  attention,  and  finally  became  his  amanu- 
ensis. In  the  employment  now  given  him,  of  recording  the  decisions  of  the  chancellor,  and 
performing  the  various  duties  of  a  private  secretary,  he  obtained  much  legal  and  general  infor- 
mation, and  acquired  those  habits  of  regularity  and  methodical  application,  which  were  of  so 
much  value  to  him  in  his  subsequent  career.  Afber  spending  five  years  in  the  double  service  of 
clerk  to  Mr.  Tinsley  and  amanuensis  to  the  venerable  Chancellor  Wythe,  he  entered  as  a  stu- 
dent at  law,  in  the  office  of  Robert  Brooke,  at  that  time  attomey-generaL  The  advantages  of 
perfecting  himself  in  the  profession  he  had  chosen,  now  became  much  better  than  he  had  here- 
tofore enjoyed,  and  the  assiduity  with  which  he  embraced  them,  showed  how  highly  he  appre- 
ciated their  benefits.  In  1797,  after  one  year  of  study,  he  was  licensed  to  practise,  by  the 
judges  of  the  Virginia  Court  of  Appeals.  During  the  fall  of  the  same  year  he  removed  to  Lex- 
ington, Kentucky,  and  there  established  himself;  "without  patrons,'^  said  he,  in  reviewing  this 
portion  of  his  life,  "  without  the  favor  or  countenance  of  the  great  or  opulent,  without  the 
means  of  paying  my  weekly  board^  and  in  the  midst  of  a  bar  uncommonly  distinguished  by 
eminent  members.    I  remember  how  comfortable  I  thought  I  should  be,"  he  continued,  "  if  I 

•  This  sobriquet  had  Its  origin  in  the  flli«l  and  fraternal  datj  of  Mr.  Claj,  who,  after  he  was  large  enough,  was  seen 
wbeneTer  the  meal-barrel  was  low,  going  to  and  fro  on  the  road  between  his  mother*s  hoase  and  Mrs*  Danieott's  mill  on 
the  Pamnnkej  riyer,  mounted  on  a  bag  that  was  thrown  across  a  pon j  that  was  guided  by  a  rope  bridle ;  and  thus  he 
became  Cunillarly  known,  \>j  the  people  living  on  the  line  of  his  travel,  as  Th4  miUboy  qft^e  tla^s$,—OoUon'$  Hfs  <md 
Tim^  qf  Clay^  toL  1,  page  19. 
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could  make  one  hundred  pounds,  Virginia  money,  per  year,  and  with  what  delight  I  received 
the  first  fifteen  shilling  fee.  My  hopes  were  more  than  realized.  I  immediately  rushed  inu 
a  successful  and  lucrative  practice/'  *  An  incident  of  this  period  of  his  life,  which  is  consid- 
ered as  the  occasion  of  the  earliest  development  of  his  powers  of  eloquence  and  reasoning  has 
been  recorded  by  his  numerous  biographers ;  and  deserves  notice  here.  At  Lexington  he  bid 
been  a  member  of  a  debating  society  some  time,  but  refrained  from  taking  an  active  part  in  iu 
exercises,  from  a  modesty  inherent  in  his  disposition.  At  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  societj,  a 
question  had  been  discussed  at  considerable  length,  and  apparently  with  much  ahility,  on  which 
the  customary  vote  was  about  to  he  taken,  when  he  ohserved  in  an  under  tone  to  a  person  seated 
by  him,  ^^  the  subject  does  not  seem  to  be  exhausted.''  The  individual  exclaimed,  ^'do  not  pat 
tlie  question  yet,  Mr.  Clay  will  speak."  The  chairman,  hy  a  smile  and  a  nod  of  the  head,  signi- 
fied his  willingness  to  allow  the  discussion  to  be  continued  by  him,  who  thereupon  arose  nuder 
every  appearance  of  trepidation  and  embarrassment.  The  first  words  that  fell  from  his  lipj 
were  "  Gentlemen  of  the  jury."  His  embarrassment  was  now  extreme;  hlushing,  hesitating, 
and  stammering,  he  repeated  the  words,  "  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury."  The  audience  evinced 
genuine  politeness  and  good  breeding,  by  seeming  not  to  notice  hra  unpleasant  and  trring 
ppsition.  Suddenly  regaining  his  self-possession,  he  made  a  speech  of  such  force  and  elo- 
quence, as  to  carry  conviction  and  astonishment  at  once  to  the  hearts  of  his  hearers.  Subse- 
quently ho  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  debates  of  the  society,  and  became  one  of  its  most  effi- 
cient members. 

Mr.  Clay  continued  the  practice  of  law  with  increasing  reputation.  His  success,  especially 
in  criminal  causes,  was  almost  unparalleled.  In  1803  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Keutnckr 
Legislature,  in  which  body  he  served  until  his  election  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  in 
1806.  Here  he  remained  one  year,  at  the  expiration  of  which  he  returned  to  Kentocky  and 
was  immediately  re-elected  to  the  Legislature  of  that  State.  His  career  in  that  assembly  u 
waII  described  by  one  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  him.  "  He  appears  to  have  been 
the  pervading  spirit  of  the  wholo  body.  He  never  came  to  the  dehates  without  the  knowled^ 
necessary  to  the  perfect  elucidation  of  his  subject,  and  he  always  had  the  power  of  making  his 
knowledge  so  practical,  and  lighting  it  up  so  brightly  with  the  fire  of  eloquence,  and  the  living 
soul  of  intellect,  that  without  resorting  to  the  arts  of  insidiousness,  he  could  generally  control 
tlie  movements  of  the  Legislature  at  will.  His  was  not  an  undue  influence ;  it  was  the  simple  as- 
cendency of  mind  over  mind.  The  measures  which  originated  with  him,  instead  of  being  charac- 
terized by  the  eccentricities  and  ambitious  innovations  which  are  too  visible  in  the  course  of  young 
men  of  genius  suddenly  elevated  to  power  and  influence,  were  remarkable  only  for  their  plain 
common  sense,  and  their  tendency  to  advance  the  substantial  interests  of  the  State.  Thongh 
lie  carried  his  plans  into  effect  by  the  aid  of  the  magical  incantations  of  the  orator,  he  alvaj^ 
conceived  them  with  the  coolness  and  discretion  of  a  philosopher.  No  subject  was  so  great  as 
to  bafiSo  his  powers,  none  so  minute  as  to  elude  them.  He  could  handle  the  telescope  and  the 
microscope  with  equal  skill.  In  him  the  haughty  demagogues  of  the  Legislature  found  an  antag- 
onist who  never  failed  to  foil  them  in  their  bold  projects,  and  the  intriguers  of  lower  degree 
were  haffled  with  equal  certainty  whenever  they  attempted  to  get  any  petty  measure  through 
the  House  for  their  own  personal  gratification  or  that  of  their  friends.  The  people,  theretbre, 
justly  regarded  him  as  emphatically  their  own.t 

In  December,  1809,  having  been  elected  by  the  legislature,  Mr.  Olay  again  took  his  seat  in  the 
Senate.  On  the  sixth  of  tlie  following  April,  he  avowed  himself  in  favor  of  the  policy  of 
encouragement  to  domestic  manufactures,  in  a  powerful  speech.  Thus  early  did  he  become 
identified  with  those  measures  which  were  afterwards  known  as  the  American  Sy$Um,  Tlii» 
seems  to  be  the  only  speech  he  made  during  that  session.  His  speeches  on  the  Line  of  the  Perdid9, 
and  the  Augmentation  of  Military  Force^  which  are  regarded  as  among  his  most  finished  specimens 
of  argumentative  eloquence  and  logical  reasoning,  were  delivered  during  the  sesuon  of  1810-1811« 


^  flee  Mr.  Clar's  Speech  at  T/<>xlngton,  Jane  6, 1S42. 

t  The  Ufe  ud  Speecnes  of  Ilenry  Claj,  compiled  and  edited  bj  Daniel  Mallorj,  toI  1,  page  88^ 
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rhe  most  celebrated  of  his  efforts  of  that  session,  however,  was  the  speech  on  the  Bank  Charter. 
le  opposed  the  measure  as  unconstitutional ;  maintaining  that  no  specific  provision  could  be 
ound  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  authorizing  or  permitting  the  charter  of  a  bank, 
or  could  it  be  so  construed  as  to  imply  the  power  to  that  effect.  Although  opposed  by  many 
f  the  ablest  men  of  both  parties,  his  powerful  reasoning  was  sustained  and  the  charter  was  lost, 
n  aU  the  important  subjects  which  came  before  the  Senate,  Mr.  Clay  evinced  his  usual  zeal  and 
ctivity.  His  eloquent  powers  and  brilliant  talents  were  now  acknowledged,  and  his  reputation 
s  a  debater  firmly  established  throughout  the  country. 

At  the  close  of  his  second  senatorial  term  he  was  elected  to  the  lower  House  of  Congress,  and 
n  the  meeting  of  that  body  in  November,  1811,  he  was,  on  the  first  ballot,  elected  to  the 
onorable  position  of  Speaker.  His  eminent  services  here  are  too  well  known  to  require 
articular  notice  in  this  sketch.  He  was  a  firm  supporter  of  Mr.  Madison,  and  his  war  measiu-es 
f  1812,  and  during  the  continuance  of  the  hostilities  with  Great  Britain,  he  displayed  the  most 
itenso  interest  for  the  welfare  and  honor  of  the  country.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  while 
he  sfjeakership  is  regarded  as  a  bar  to  the  privilege  of  participation  in  the  debates  of  the  House, 
Ir.  Clay  was  accustomed  to  mingle  in  its  deliberations,  while  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  to 
erform  the  double  duty  of  speaker  and  member.  On  the  twentieth  of  January,  1812,  he 
elivered  a  speech  in  favor  of  an  increase  of  the  Navy,  and  succeeded  in  procuring  an  appropria- 
ion  for  that  object  During  the  session  of  1812-1813,  he  was  the  leader  of  the  administration 
arty  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  **  Here'-  says  his  biographer,  "  amidst  all  discouragements, 
le  moved  in  miyesty,  for  he  moved  in  strength.  No  difficulties  could  weary  or  withstand  his 
nergics.  Like  the  Carthaginian  chief  in  the  passage  of  the  Alps,  he  kept  his  place  in  front  of 
is  comrades,  putting  aside,  with  a  giant  effort,  every  obstacle  that  opposed  his  progress,  applaud- 
ig  the  foremost  of  his  followers,  and  rousing  those  who  lingered,  by  words  of  encouragement  or 
t'proach,  till  he  succeeded  in  placing  them  upon  a  moral  eminence,  from  which  they  could  look 
own  nf)on  the  region  where  their  prowess  was  to  meet  with  its  long-expected  reward." 

In  1814  Mr.  day  was  appointed  with  Mr.  Bayard,  Mr.  Gallatin,  and  others,  to  negotiate  a 
reaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain.  On  the  termination  of  that  mission,  he  visited  Paris,  where 
e  met  with  a  distinguished  reception,  and  by  the  frankness,  grace  and  ease  of  his  deportment, 
ron  the  esteem  of  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him.  An  anecdote  of  this  visit,  illustrative  of 
Ir.  Clay's  power  at  repartee  and  charm  of  conversation  has  been  preserved.  Shortly  after  his 
rrival  be  attended  a  ball,  given  by  Mr.  Hottinguer,  the  American  banker,  in  honor  of  the 
onclusion  of  the  treaty.  He  was  there  introduced  to  the  famous  Madame  de  Stael,  who  cordially 
ildressod  him  with — "Ah,  Mr.  Clay!  I  have  been  in  England,  and  have  been  battling  your 
anso  for  you  there."  "  I  know  it^  madame ;  we  heard  of  your  powerful  interposition,  and  are 
rateful  and  thankful  for  it."  **  They  were  much  enraged  against  you,"  said  she ;  "  so  much  so, 
iiat  they  at  one  time  thought  seriously  of  sending  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  command  their 
nnies  against  you !"  "I  am  very  sorry,  madame,"  replied  Mr.  Clay,  "  that  they  did  not  send 
is  Grace."  "  Why  ? "  asked  she,  surprised.  "  Because,  madame,  if  he  had  beaten  us,  we 
hoiild  have  been  in  the  condition  of  Europe,  without  disgrace.  But,  if  we  had  been  so  fortunate 
s  to  defeat  him,  we  should  have  greatly  added  to  the  renown  of  our  arms." 

He  afterwards  met  her  at  her  own  residence,  where  he  was  introduced  to  the  Duke  of 
Vellington,  and  other  celebrities.  She  related  the  foregoing  conversation  to  the  Duke,  who 
•roraptly  and  gracefully  responded,  that  had  he  been  so  fortunate  in  the  execution  of  such  a 
ommission  as  to  triumph  over  a  foe  evincing  so  much  bravery  as  the  Americans  had,  he  should 
egard  it  as  a  greater  honor  than  the  most  brilliant  victory  he  had  ever  achieved.* 

Mr.  Clay  remained  at  Paris  until  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  when  he  went  to  England. 
*he  like  civilities  and  attention  with  which  he  had  been  honored  while  in  the  French  capital, 
?^ere  extended  to  him  here.  While  he  was  in  London,  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  arrived, 
nd  he  was  a  witness  of  the  joy  and  exultation  with  which  the  British  people  received  it.  A 
ew  days  after,  he  was  dining  in  company  with  many  of  the  nobility,  at  the  house  of  Lord 


*  Homes  of  American  SUtesmen,  article  Clay :  also,  MalloryV  Life  of  Claj,  yoL  1,  page  85. 
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Castlcreagb,  when  the  oonversation  tamed  on  the  recent  victory  and  the  flight  of  Napoleon 
Some  one  snggested  that  he  had  gone  to  America.  *'  If  he  reaches  your  shores,  Mr.  Clay/ 
inquired  Lord  Liverpool,  one  of  the  ministers,  ^^  will  he  not  give  yon  much  trouble  f  "l^ooe 
whatever,"  responded  Mr.  Clay ;  *'  we  shall  be  glad  to  receive  such  a  distinguished,  though 
unfortunate  exile,  and  we  shall  soon  make  a  good  democrat  of  him." 

On  his  return  to  America  in  the  £dl  of  1815,  Mr.  Clay  was  re-elected  to  the  House  of  Bepre- 
•entatives,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  session  was  again  called  to  the  Speaker^s  clifltr. 
This  position  he  retained  until  his  appointment  as  Secretary  of  State,  in  1825,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  short  temporary  retirement,  rendered  necessary  by  heavy  pecuniary  losses.  To  enu- 
merate his  long  and  able  services  in  this  important  station,  would  be  to  write  a  history  of  the  gov- 
ernment during  ten  years  of  its  existence ;  and  the  details  of  his  public  life  are  so  permaDent  in 
the  minds  of  every  one,  that  such  a  course  would  be  a  work  of  supererogation. 

On  the  inauguration  of  President  Jackson  in  1829,  Mr.  Clay  retired  to  his  home  in  EentiudcT. 
During  the  winter  of  that  year  and  the  year  following,  he  visited  the  Southern  States,  beside 
passing  through  the  various  parts  of  his  own  State.  The  reception  he  met  at  the  different  stagci 
of  his  route  was  most  cordial  and  flattering.  Men  of  all  parties,  distinguished  for  their  abilitiei 
and  position,  went  out  to  welcome  him.  ^^  The  dark  elements  of  faction  sank  down  into  quie- 
tude "  wherever  he  went,  and  a  *^  hundred  hands  were  extended  to  dasp  his  own." 

About  this  time  he  delivered  an  address  before  the  Colonization  Society  of  Kentucky,  at 
Frankfort,  in  which  he  supported,  with  his  characteristic  eloquence  and  power,  the  objects  ind 
principles  of  that  institution.  During  his  remarks  he  alluded  to  the  subject  of  slavery,  and  ex- 
pressed a  great  desire  to  co-operate  in  any  work  which  should  have  for  its  end  the  mitigation  of 
that  evil.  He  dwelt  with  peculiar  pleasure  upon  the  success  of  the  Colom^g  efforts  throoghoot 
the  Union,  and  declared  his  convictions  that  it  gave  the  most  abundant  encouragement  for  pe^ 
severance  and  renewed  exertions  in  the  cause.  ^  We  may  boldly  challenge  the  annals  of  human 
nature,"  he  said,  "  for  the  record  of  any  human  plan  for  the  melioration  of  the  condition  or  ibe 
advancement  of  our  race,  which  promises  more  unmixed  good  in  comprehensive  benevolence, 
than  that  of  the  Colonization  Society,  if  carried  into  full  operation.  Its  benevolent  purposes  sn 
not  confined  to  the  limits  of  one  continent — ^not  to  the  prosperity  of  a  solitary  race.  They  em- 
brace the  largest  two  portions  of  the  earth,  with  the  peace  and  happiness  of  both  description! 
of  their  present  inhabitants,  and  the  countless  millions  of  their  posterity.  The  colonists,  reared 
in  tlie  bosom  of  this  republic,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  blessings  which  liberty  imparts,  althongh 
now  unable  to  share  them,  wiU  carry  a  recollection  of  them  to  benighted  Africa,  and  light  up  in 
time  her  immense  territory.  And  may  we  not  indulge  the  hope,  that  in  a  period  of  time  not 
surpassing  in  duration  that  of  our  own  colonial  and  national  existence,  we  shall  behold  a  con- 
federation of  republican  States  on  the  western  shores  of  Africa,  with  their  congress  and  their  an- 
nual legislatures,  thundering  forth  in  behalf  of  the  rights  of  man,  and  causing  tyrants  to  tremble 
on  their  thrones."  Another  portion  of  this  address  evinces  how  deeply  he  deplored  the  exist- 
ence of  slavery.  "  If  I  could  be  instrumental,"  said  he,  *^  in  eradicating  this  deepest  stain  upon 
the  character  of  our  country,  and  removing  all  cause  of  reproach  on  account  of  it  by  foreign  na- 
tions ;  if  I  could  only  be  instrumental  in  ridding  of  tliis  foul  blot  that  revered  State  that  gave  me 
birth,  or  that  not  less  beloved  State  which  has  kindly  adopted  me  as  her  son,  I  would  not  ei- 
change  the  proud  satisfaction  which  I  should  ei\joy,  for  the  honor  of  all  the  triumphs  ever  de 
creed  to  the  most  successful  conqueror." 

In  the  fall  of  1831,  Mr.  Clay  was  again  elected  to  tlie  United  States  Senate,  and  about  the 
same  time  nominated  for  the  presidency,  in  opposition  to  General  Jackson.  He  renuuned  in 
the  Senate  until  1842,  when  he  made  his  farewell  speech,  which  is  considered  one  of  hii  fin^ 
oratorical  efforts,  and  retired,  as  he  supposed,  for  ever,  from  that  body.  Ilis  services  during  thb 
term  of  ofSce  are  familiar  to  all.  In  1844  he  was  again  nominated  for  the  presidency,  but  vai 
defeated  by  the  election  of  James  K.  Polk.  In  1849,  he  was  again  returned  to  the  Senate,  by  an 
unanimous  vote  of  the  legislature  of  his  adopted  State,  and  continued  a  senator  until  the  time  of 
his  death.  The  limits  of  this  sketch  will  not  allow  a  particular  recital  of  the  many  and  impo^ 
lant  measures  which  he  originated  or  perfected  in  this  last  term  of  his  senatorial  career.    It  ii 
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affioient  to  say  that  in  aQ  his  actions  he  manifested  the  deepest  solicitude  and  anxiety  for  the 
relfare  and  happiness  of  his  country  and  his  fellow-men. 

He  died  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  Jane,  1852.  Trihntes  of  respect  from  all  distinctions  of  men 
rere  offered  to  his  memory,  and  the  nation  mourned  their  irreparahle  loss.  The  following  re- 
larksy  which  will  close  this  general  sketch,  were  delivered  hy  his  coUeague,  Mr.  Underwood,  in 
le  Senate  of  the  United  States : — "The  character  of  Henry  Clay  was  formed  and  developed  hy 
le  influence  of  our  free  Institutions.  His  physical  and  mental  organization  eminently  qualified 
im  to  become  a  great  and  impressive  orator.  His  person  was  tall,  slender,  and  commanding. 
[is  temperament  ardent,  fearless,  and  full  of  hope.  His  countenance  clear,  expressive,  and  va- 
able — ^indicating  the  emotion  which  predominated  at  the  moment  with  exact  similitude.  His 
oice,  cultivated  and  modulated  in  harmony  with  the  sentiment  he  desired  to  express,  fell  upon 
le  ear  like  the  melody  of  enrapturing  music.  His  eye  beaming  with  intelligence,  and  flashing 
1th  coruscations  of  genius.  His  gestures  and  attitudes  graceful  and  natural.  These  personal 
Ivantages  won  the  prepossessions  of  an  audience,  even  before  his  intellectual  powers  began  to 
love  his  hearers ;  and  when  his  strong  common  sense,  his  profound  reasoning,  his  clear  concep- 
ons  of  his  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  and  his  striking  and  beautiful  illustrations,  united  with 
ich  personal  qualities,  were  brought  to  the  discussion  of  any  question,  his  audience  was  enrap- 
ired,  convinced,  and  led  by  the  orator  as  if  enchanted  by  the  lyre  of  Orpheus. 

"  No  man  was  ever  blessed  by  his  Creator  with  faculties  of  a  higher  order  of  excellence  than 
lose  given  to  Mr.  Clay.  In  the  quickness  of  his  perceptions,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  his 
mdusions  were  formed,  he  had  few  equals,  and  no  superior.  He  was  eminently  endowed  with 
nice  discriminating  taste  for  order,  symmetry,  and  beauty.  He  detected  in  a  moment  every 
ling  out  of  place  or  deficient  in  his  room,  upon  his  farm,  in  his  own  or  the  dress  of  others.  He 
as  a  skilful  judge  of  the  form  and  qualities  of  his  domestic  animals,  whicli  he  delighted  to  raise 
1  his  farm.  I  could  give  you  instances  of  the  quickness  and  minuteness  of  his  keen  faculty  of 
38eryation,  which  never  overlooked  any  thing.  A  want  of  neatness  and  order  was  offensive  to 
im.  He  was  particular  and  neat  in  his  handvmting,  and  his  apparel.  A  slovenly  blot,  or  neg- 
^nce  of  any  sort,  met  his  condemnation ;  while  he  was  so  organized  that  he  attended  to,  and 
Tanged  litUe  things  to  please  and  gratify  his  natural  love  for  neatness,  order,  and  beauty,  his 
reat  intellectual  faculties  grasped  all  the  subjects  of  jurisprudence  and  politics  with  a  facility 
nounting  almost  to  intuition.  As  a  lawyer,  he  stood  at  the  head  of  his  profession.  As  a  states- 
lan,  his  stand  at  the  head  of  the  Republican  Whig  party  for  nearly  half  a  century,  establishes 
\»  title  to  pre-eminence  among  his  illustrious  associates. 

"  3£r.  Clay,  throughout  his  public  career,  was  influenced  by  the  loftiest  patriotism.  Confident 
L  the  truth  of  his  convictions,  and  the  purity  of  his  purposes,  he  was  ardent,  sometimes  impetu- 
is  in  the  pursuit  of  objects  which  he  believed  essential  to  the  general  welfare,  ♦  ♦  ♦  His 
rmpathies  embraced  all.  The  African  slave,  the  Creole  of  Spanish  America,  the  children  of 
movated  classic  Greece — all  families  of  men,  without  respect  to  color  or  clime,  found  in  his  ex- 
uded bosom  and  comprehensive  intellect,  a  friend  of  their  elevation  and  amelioration. 

^*'  Bold  and  determined  as  Mr.  Clay  was  in  all  his  actions,  he  was,  nevertheless,  conciliating. 
!e  did  not  obstinately  adhere  to  things  impracticable.  If  he  could  not  accomplish  the  best^ 
3  contented  himself  with  the  nighest  approach  to  it.  He  has  been  the  great  compromiser  of 
lose  political  agitations  and  opposing  opinions  which  have,  in  the  belief  of  thousands,  at  differ- 
it  times,  endangered  the  perpetuity  of  our  Federal  Government  and  Union.  He  was  no  less 
)markable  for  his  admirable  social  qualities  than  for  his  intellectual  abilities.  As  a  companion, 
3  w&s  the  delight  of  his  friends,  and  no  man  ever  had  better  or  truer.  They  have  loved  him 
cm  the  beginning,  and  loved  him  to  the  last.  His  hospitable  mansion  at  Aahland  was  always 
:>en  to  their  reception.    No  guest  ever  thence  departed  without  feeling  happier  for  his  visit." 
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SPEECH  OK  THE  NEW  ARMY  BILL. 


Mr.  Clay  delivered  this  speecli  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
eighth  of  January,  1818,  on  a  bill,  proposing 
that  twenty  thousand  men  should  be  added  to 
the  existing  military  establishment. 

Mr.  Chairman  ;  I  was  gratified  yesterday  by 
the  recommitment  of  this  bill  to  a  committee 
of  the  whole  House,  from  two  considerations ; 
one,  since  it  afforded  me  a  slight  relaxation  from 
n  most  fatiguing  situation ;  *  and  the  other, 
because  it  furnished  me  with  an  opportunity 
of  presenting  to  the  committee  my  sentiments 
upon  the  important  topics  which  have  been 
mingled  in  the  debate.  I  regret,  however,  that 
the  necessity  under  which  the  chainnan  has 
been  placed  of  putting  the  question,!  precludes 
the  opportunity,  I  had  wished  to  enjoy,  of 
rendering  more  acceptable  to  the  committee 
any  thing  I  might  have  to  ofler  on  the  interest- 
ing points,  on  which  it  is  my  duty  to  touch. 
Unprepared,  however,  as  I  am  to  speak  on  this 
day,  of  which  I  am  the  more  sensible  from  tlie 
ill  state  of  my  health,  I  will  solicit  the  attention 
of  the  committee  for  a  few  moments. 

I  was  a  little  astonished,  I  confess,  when  I 
found  thifl  bill  permitted  to  pa-ss  silently  through 
the  committee  of  the  whole,  and  not  selected, 
until  the  moment  when  the  question  was  about 
to  be  put  for  its  third  reading,  as  the  subject  on 
which  gcutlemen  in  the  opposition  chose  to  lay 
before  the  House  their  views  of  the  interesting 
attitude  in  which  the  nation  stands.  It  did 
appear  to  me,  that  the  loan  bill,  which  will 
soon  come  before  us,  would  have  afforded  a 
much  more  proper  occasion,  it  being  more  essen- 
tial, as  providing  the  ways  and  means  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war.  But  tlie  gentlemen  had 
the  right  of  selection,  and  having  exercised  it, 
no  matter  how  improperly,  I  am  gratified, 
whatever  I  may  thint  of  the  character  of  some 
part  of  the  debate,  at  the  latitude  in  which,  for 
once,  they  have  been  indulged,  I  claim  only,  in 
return,  of  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House,  and  of  the  committee,  a  like  indulgence 
in  expressing  my  sentiments  with  the  same 
unrestrained  freedom.  Perhaps,  in  the  course 
of  the  remarks  which  I  may  feel  myself  called 
upon  to  make,  gentlemen  may  apprehend  that 
they  assume  too  harsh  an  aspect:  but  I  have 
only  now  to  say,  that  I  shall  speak  of  parties, 
measures  and  tilings,  as  they  strike  my  moral 
sense,  protesting  against  the  imputation  of  any 
intention,  on  my  part,  to  wound  the  feelings  of 
any  gentlemen. 


*  Mr.  CUy  was,  at  thiB  time,  Speaker  of  the  lloiue  of 
Kepresentatives. 

t  The  Chairman  had  rloen  to  pnt  the  qncstlon,  which 
would  have  cnt  Mr.  Clay  off  from  the  opportunity  of  speak- 
Utif,  by  cArrring  the  bill  to  the  Ilouse. 


Considering  the  sitnation  in  which  this  conn 
try  is  now  placed, — a  state  of  actoid  war  with 
one  of  tlie  most  powerful  nations  on  the  eirth, 
— it  may  not  be  useless  to  take  a  view  of  tiii 
past,  and  of  the  various  parties  which  have  at 
different  times  appeared  in  this  country,  and  tc 
attend  to  the  manner,  by  which  we  have  beea 
driven  from  a  peaceful  posture  to  oar  present 
warlike  attitude.    Such  an  inquiry  may  assist 
in  guiding  us  to  that  result,  an  honorable  pesce, 
which  must  be^he  sincere  desire  of  every  friend 
to  America.    The  course  of  that  opposition,  bj 
which  the  administration  of  the  goTemment 
has  been  unremittingly  impeded  for  the  last 
twelve  years,  is  singular,  and,  I  believe,  unex- 
ampled in  the  history  of  any  country.    It  has 
been  alike  the  duty  and  the  interest  of  the 
administration  to  preserve  peace.    It  was  their 
duty,  because  it  is  necessary  to  the  growth  of  an 
infant  people,  to  their  genius  and  to  their  habits. 
It  was  their  interest,  because  a  change  of  the 
condition  of  the  nation,  brings  along  with  it  a 
danger  of  the  loss  of  the  affections  of  the  people. 
The  administration  has  not  been  forgetful  of 
these  solemn  obligations.    No  art  has  been  left 
unessayed ;  no  experiment,  promising  a  favora- 
ble result^  left  untried,  to  maintain  the  peaceful 
relations  of  the  country.    When,  some  six  or 
seven  years  ago,  the  affairs  of  the  nation  assumed 
a  threatening  aspect,  a  partial  non-importatiou 
was  adopted.    As  they  grew  more  alarming,  an 
embargo  was  imposed.    It  would  have  accoui- 
plished  its  purpose,  but  it  was  sacriliced  upon 
the  altar  of  conciliation.    Vain  and  fruiuoss 
attempt  to  propitiate !    Then  came  a  law  ot 
non-intercourse ;  and  a  general  non-importation 
followed  in  the  train.    In  the  mean  time,  any 
indications  of  a  return  to  the  public  law  and  the 
path  of  justice,  on  the  part  of  either  belligerent, 
are  seized  upon  with  avidity  by  the  administra- 
tion.   The  arrangement  with  Mr.  Erskine  Is 
concluded.     It  is  lirst  applauded,  and  then  cen- 
sured by  the  opposition.    No  matter  with  what 
unfeigned  sincerity,  with  what  real  effort  admin- 
istration cultivates  peace,  the  opposition  insist 
that  it  alone  is  culpable  for  every  breach  that  is 
made  between  the  two  coxmtries.      Because 
the  President  thought  proper,  in  accepting  the 
proffered  reparation  for  the  attack  on  a  national 
vessel,  to  intimate  that  it  would  have  better 
comported  witJi  the  justice  of  the  king,  (and 
who  does  not  think  so  ?)  to  punish  the  offending 
officer,  the  opposition,  entering  into  the  royal 
feelings,  sees  m  that  imaginary  insult,  abundant 
cause  for  rejecting  Mr.  £rskine*s  arrangement 
On  another  occasion,  you  cannot  have^oraotten 
the  hypercritical  ingenuity  which  they  displayed, 
to  divest  Mr.  Jackson^s  correspondence  of  a 
premeditated  insult  to  this  country.    If  gentle- 
men would  only  reserve  for  their  own  govern- 
ment half  the  sensibility,  which  is  induced  for 
that  of  Great  Britain,  they  would  find  mach  lc8« 
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•ndemn.  Restriction  aftet^m  Massacbn- 
tried;  negotiation  has  been  res^etisor^ 
further  negotiation  would  have  been  dis- 
if  ul.  Whilst  theiM  peaceful  experiments  are 
rgoing  a  trial,  what  is  the  conduct  of  the 
sition  ?  They  are  the  champions  of  war ; 
)roud,  the  spirited,  the  sole  repository  of 
lation's  honor ;  the  men  of  exclusive  vigor 
energy.  Tlie  administration,  on  the  con- 
,  is  w^eak,  feeble  and  pusillanimons, — "  in- 
>le  of  being  kicked  into  a  war."  The 
m,  "not  a  cent  for  tribute,  millions  for 
ice,"  is  loudly  proclaimed.  Is  the  adminis- 
m  for  negotiation  ?  The  opposition  is  tired, 
disgusted  with  negotiation.  They  want  to 
tlio  sword  and  avenge  the  nation^s  wrongs, 
n,  however,  foreign  nations,  perhaps  em- 
;ned  by  the  very  opposition  here  made, 
e  to  listen  to  the  amicable  appeals,  which 
been  re]>eated  and  reiterated  by  the  admin- 
ion,  to  their  justice  and  to  tlieir  interests ; 
I,  in  fact,  war  with  one  of  them  has  become 
itied  with  our  independence  and  our  sov- 
nty,  and  to  abstain  from  it  was  no  longer 
ble,  behold  tlve  opposition  veering  round 
bec<^ming  the  friends  of  peace  and  com- 
e.  Tliey  tell  you  of  the  calamities  of  war, 
'agicul  events,  the  squandering  away  of 
resources,  tlie  waste  of  the  public  treasure, 
:he  spilling  of  innocent  blood.  **  Gorgons, 
as  and  chimeras  dire."  They  tell  you  that 
r  is  an  illusion  !  Now  we  see  them  exhib- 
the  terrific  forms  of  the  roaring  king  of 
jrost ;  now  the  meekness  and  humility  of 
inib !  They  are  for  war  and  no  restrictions, 
I  the  administration  is  for  peace.  They  are 
eace  and  restrictions,  when  the  administra- 
is  for  war.  You  find  them,  sir,  tacking 
every  gale,  displaying  the  colors  of  every 
'  and  of  all  nations,  steady  only  in  one 
erable  purpose,  to  steer,  if  possible,  into 
aven  of  power. 

iring  all  this  time,  the  parasites  of  opposi- 
do  not  fail,  by  cumiing  sarcasm  or  sly 
mdo,  to  throw  out  the  idea  of  French 
inc<>,  wliich  is  known  to  bo  false,  which 
t  to  be  met  in  one  manner  onlv,  and  that 
the  lie  direct.  The  administration  of  this 
try  devoted  to  foreign  infiuencel  The 
nistration  of  this  country  subservient  tt> 
eel  Great  God  I  what  a  charge!  how  is 
influenced?  By  what  ligament,  on  what 
,  on  wliat  possible  loundition  does  it  rest? 
similarity  of  language?  No!  we  speak  dif- 
t  tongnes,  we  speak  the  English  language. 
the  resemblance  of  our  laws?  No!  the 
;e8of  our  jurisprudence  spring  from  another 
I  different  country.  On  commercial  inter- 
«?  No!  we  have  comparatively  none  with 
ce.  Is  it  from  the  correspondence  in  the 
IS  of  the  two  governments?  No  I  here  alone 
3  liberty  of  man  secure  from  the  inexorable 
)tism,  which  every,  where  else  tramples  it 
r  foot.  Where  then  is  the  ground  of  such 
fluenoe  ?  But,  sir,  I  am  insulting  you  by 
ng  on  such  a  subject.    Yet,  preposterous 


depi ridiculous  as  the  insinuation  is,  it  is  propa- 
gated with  so  much  industry,  that  there  are 
persons  found  foolish  and  credulous  enough  to 
believe  it.  You  will,  no  doubt,  think  it  incredi- 
ble, (but  I  have  nevertheless  been  told  it  as  a 
fact,)  that  an  honorable  member  of  this  House, 
now  in  my  eye,  recently  lost  his  election  by  the 
circulation  of  a  sill}'  story  in  his  district,  that  he 
was  the  first  cousin  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 
The  proof  of  the  charge  rested  on  a  statement 
of  facts,  which  was  undoubtedly  true.  The 
gentleman  in  question,  it  was  alleged,  had  mar- 
ried a  connelion  of  the  lady  of  the  President  ot 
the  United  States,  who,  was  the  intimate  Mend 
of  Thomas  Jefferson,  late  President  of  the 
United  States,  who  some  years  ago,  was  in  the 
habit  of  wearing  red  French  breeches.  Now, 
taking  these  premises  as  established,  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  are  too  good  a  logician  not  to  see  that 
the  conclusion  necessarily  follows ! 

Throughout  the  period  I  have  been  speaking 
of,  the  opposition  has  been  distinguished,  amidst 
all  its  veerings  and  changes,  by  another  inflex- 
ible featnre,  the  application  to  Bonaparte  of 
every  vile  and  opprobrious  epithet,  our  language; 
copious  as  it  is  in  terms  of  vituperation,  affords. 
He  has  been  compared  to  every  hideous  mon- 
ster and  beast,  from  that  mentioned  in  the  Re- 
velations, down  to  the  most  insignificant  quad 
ruped.  He  has  been  called  the  scourge  of 
mankind,  the  destroyer  of  Europe,  and  the 
great  robber,  the  infidel,  the  modern  Attila, 
and  heaven  knows  by  what  other  names. 
Really,  gentlemen  remind  me  of  an  obscure 
lady,  in  a  city  not  very  f;ir  oft  who  also  took 
it  into  her  head,  in  conversation  with  an  ac- 
cotnplislied  French  gentleman,  to  talk  of  tlie 
affairs  of  Europe,  bhe  too  sjwke  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  balance  of  power,  stormed  and 
raffed  about  the  insatiable  ambition  of  the  em- 
peror; called  him  the  curse  of  mankind,  the 
destroyer  of  Europe.  The  Frenchman  listened 
to  her  with  perfect  patience,  and  when  she  had 
ceased,  said  to  her,  with  ineffable  politeness ; 
**  Madam,  it  would  give  my  master,  the  emperor, 
infinite  pain,  if  he  knew  how  hardly  you 
thought  of  him."  Sir,  gentlemen  appear  to  me 
to  forget  that  they  stand  on  American  soil ;  that 
they  are  not  in  the  British  House  of  Commcms, 
but  in  the  chamber  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives of  the  United  States ;  that  we  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  aft'airs  of  Europe,  the  par- 
tition of  territory  and  sovereignty  there,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  these  things  affect  the  interests  of 
onr  own  country.  Gentlemen  transform  them- 
selves into  the  Burkes,  Chathams  and  Pitt^  ot 
another  country,  and  forgetting  from  honest 
zeal  the  interests  of  America,  engtige  with  Eu- 
ropean sensibility  in  the  discussion  of  Euro- 
pean interests.  If  gentlemen  ask  me,  whether 
I  do  not  view  with  regret  and  horror  the  con- 
centration of  such  vast  power  in  the  hands  of 
Bonaparte — I  reply  that  I  do.  I  regret  to  see 
the  emperor  of  Ohina  holding  such  immense 
sway  over  the  fortunes  of  millions  of  our  spe- 
cies.   I  regret  to  see  Great  Britain  possessing 
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so  uncontrolled  a  command  over  all  the  ^%  . 
ofourfrlobe.  If  I  hadtheabilitjtodistriu  • 
among  the  nations  of  Earopo  their  several  por- 
tions of  power  and  of  sovereignty,  I  would 
say  that  Holland  should  be  resuscitated,  and 
f^ven  the  weight  she  etgoyed  in  the  days  of 
her  De  Witts.  J  would  confine  France  within 
her  natural  boundaries,  the  Alps,  Pyrenees  and 
the  Rhine,  and  make  her  a  secondary  naval 
power  only.  I  would  abridge  the  British  mar- 
itime ])ower,  raise  Prussia  and  Austria  to  their 
original  condition,  and  preserve  the  integrity 
of  the  Empire  of  Russia.  But  these  are  spec- 
ulations. I  look  at  the  })olitical  transactions  of 
Europe,  with  the  single  exception  of  their  pos- 
sible bearing  upon  us,  as  I  do  at  the  history  of 
other  countries,  or  other  times.  I  do  not  sur- 
vey them  w^ith  half  the  interest  that  I  do  the 
movements  in  South  America.  Our  political 
relation  with  them  is  much  less  important 
than  it  is  supposed  to  be.  I  have  no  fears  of 
French  or  Enfrlish  subjugation.  If  we  are 
united,  we  are  too  powerful  for  the  mightiest 
nation  in  Europe,  or  all  Europe  combined.  If 
we  are  separated  and  torn  asunder,  we  shall 
become  an  eo^y  prey  to  the  weakest  of  them. 
In  the  latter  dreadful  contingency,  our  country 
will  not  be  worth  preserving. 

Next  to  the  uotice  which  the  opposition  has 
found  itself  called  upon  to  bestow  upon  tlie 
French  Emperor,  a  distinguished  citizen  of  Vir- 
ginia, formerly  President  of  the  United  St^ites, 
has  never  for  a  moment  failed  to  receive  their 
kindest  and  most  respectful  attention.  An 
honorable  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  Mr. 
Quincy,  of  whom  I  am  sorry  to  say,  it  becomes 
necesnary  for  me,  in  the  course  of  my  remarks, 
to  take  some  notice,  has  alluded  to  him  in  a 
remarkable  manner.  Neither  his  retirement 
from  public  othce,  his  eminent  services,  nor  his 
advanced  age,  can  exempt  this  patriot  from  the 
coarse  assaults  of  party  malevolence.  No,  sir, 
in  1801,  he  snatched  from  the  rude  hand  of 
usurpation  the  violated  constitution  of  his  conn- 
try,  and  that  is  his  crime.  He  preserved  thnt 
instrument  in  form,  and  substance,  and  spirit, 
a  precious  inheritance  for  generations  to  come, 
and  for  this  he  can  never  be  forgiven.  How 
vain  and  impotent  is  party  rage  directed 
against  such  a  man  I  He  is  not  more  elevated 
by  his  lofty  residence  upon  the  sunmiit  of  his 
own  favorite  mountain,  than  he  is  lifted  by  the 
serenity  of  his  mind  and  the  consciousness  of  a 
well  spent  life,  above  the  malignant  passions 
and  bitter  feelings  of  the  day.  No  I  his  own 
l>eloved  Monticello  is  not  more  moved  by  the 
storms  that  beat  against  its  sides,  than  is  this 
illustrious  man,  by  the  bowlings  of  the  whole 
British  pack  set  loose  from  the  Essex  kennel  I 
When  tlie  gentleman  to  whom  I  have  been  com- 
pelled to  allude,  shall  have  mingled  his  dust  with 
that  of  his  abused  ancestors ;  when  he  shall 
have  been  consigned  to  oblivion,  or  if  he  lives 
at  all,  shall  live  only  in  the  treasonable  annals 
of  a  certain  junto ;  the  name  of  Jefferson  will 
be  hailed  with  gratitude,  his  memory  honored 


,  opk/^^er/e^,. 
..kiion  will  be  k*;  ^'^w  '  *iaa  j 
the  happiest  and  brightesftn,  ^  fo,  /.^^ 
history — an  oasis  in  themiL'.*--  MAi^d» 
sert  But  I  beg  the  gentleman's  pardon ;  U 
has  indeed  secured  to  himself  a  more  impenih- 
able  fame  than  I  had  supposed :  I  think  it  was 
about  four  years  ago  that  he  submitted  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  an  initiative  pn»o* 
sition  for  an  impeachment  of  Mr.  Jeffersm.  The 
House  cci-descended  to  consider  it.  The  f^ 
tleman  debated  it  with  his  usual  temper,  mod- 
eration and  urbanity.  The  House  decided  apon 
it  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  and,  althoo^i 
the  gentleman  had  somehow  obtained  asecoad, 
the  final  vote  stood,  one  for,  and  one  hundred 
and  seventeen  against  the  proposition!  Tbe 
same  historic  page  that  transmitted  topoiteritjr 
the  virtue  and  the  glory  of  Henry  the  Great  of 
France,  for  their  admiration  and  example,  has 
preserved  the  inftmious  name  of  the  fanatic  a^ 
sassin  of  that  excellent  monarch.  The  aame 
sacred  pen  that  portrayed  the  snfferinn  and 
crucifixion  of  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  baa  re- 
corded, for  universal  execration,  the  name  of 
him  who  was  guilty,  not  of  betraying  hiscooD- 
trv,  (but  a  kindred  crime,)  of  betraying  hia 
God. 

In  one  respect  there  is  a  remarkable  difference 
between  the  administration  and  the  opposition; 
it  is  in  a  sacred  regard  for  personal  liberty. 
When  out  of  power  my  political  friends  con- 
deumed  the  surrender  of  Jonathan  Robbins; 
they  opposed  the  violation  of  the  freedom  of 
the  ]>ress  in  the  sedition  law ;  they  opposed  the 
more  insidious  attack  upon  the  freedom  of  the 
person  under  the  imposing  garb  of  an  alien 
law.  The  party  now  in  opposition,  then  in 
power,  advocated  the  sacrifice  of  the  unhappr 
Robbins,  and  passed  those  two  laws.*  Tme  to 
our  principles,  we  are  now  stniggling  for  tbe 
liberty  of  our  seamen  against  foreign  oppression. 
True  to  theirs,  they  oppose  a  war  undertaken 
for  this  object.  They  have,  indeed,  lately  af- 
fected a  tender  solicitude  for  the  liberties  (n  the 
people,  and  talk  of  the  danger  of  atanding 
armies,  and  the  burden  of  taxes.  Bot  it  miut 
be  evident  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  tber 
apeak  in  a  foreign  idiom.  Their  brogne 
evinces  that  it  is  not  their  vernacular  tonjjneL 
What!  the  opposition,  who,  in  1798  and  ITO 
could  raise  a  useless  army  to  fight  an  enemy 
three  thousand  miles  distant  from  na,  alarmed 
at  the  existence  of  one  raised  for  a  known  and 
specified  object — the  attack  of  the  a^joimni 
provinces  of  the  enemy !  What  I  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  who  assisted  by  his  vote  to 
raise  the  army  of  twenty-five  thousand,  alarmed 
at  the  danger  of  our  liberties  from  tlm  very 
army! 

But,  sir,  I  must    speak  of  another  sabjeet, 


which  I  never  think  of  but  with  feelings  of  the 
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li^iest  awe.  The  gentleman  Arom  Massachn- 
lettaf  in  imitation  of  some  of  his  predecessors 
it  1799,  has  entertained  ns  with  a  picture  of 
■btnet  plots,  presidential  plots,  and  all  sorts  of 
»]ots  which  have  heen  engendered  by  the  dis- 
aaed  state  of  the  gentleman's  imagination.  I 
rish,  sir,  that  another  plot  of  a  mnch  more 
srioos  and  alarming  character — a  plot  that 
ims  at  the  dismemberment  of  onr  Union,  had 
dIj  the  same  imaginary  existence.  But  no 
lan  who  has  paid  any  attention  to  the  tone  of 
iTtain  prints,  and  to  transactions  in  a  particn- 
r  quarter  of  the  Union,  for  several  years  past, 
in  doubt  the  existence  of  such  a  ])lot.  It  is 
iT,  very  far  from  my  intention  to  charge  the 
^position  with  such  a  design.  No,  I  believe 
lem  generally  incapable  of  it.  But  I  cannot 
ly  as  much  for  some,  who  have  been  unworthily 
Mociated  with  them  in  the  quarter  of  the  Union 
>  which  Lhave  referred.  The  gentleman  can- 
>t  have  rorgotten  his  own  sentiment,  uttered 
ren  on  the  floor  of  this  House,  "  peaceably  if 
e  can,  forcibly  if  we  must,"  nearly  at  the  very 
me  Henry's  mission  to  Boston  was  undertaken, 
be  flagidousness  of  that  embassy  has  been 
tempted  to  be  concealed,  by  directing  the 
iblio  attention  to  the  price  which,  the  gentle- 
an  says,  was  given  for  the  disclosure.  As  if 
\y  price  could  change  the  atrociousness  of  the 
tempt  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  or  could 
ctenuate,  in  the  slightest  degree,  the  offence 
'  those  citizens,  who  entertained  and  deliberated 
>on  iC  proi>osition  so  infamous  and  unnatural  I 
here  is  a  most  remarkable  coincidence  between 
*ine  of  the  things  which  that  man  states,  and 
iftain  events  in  the  quarter  alluded  to.  In 
le  contingency  of  war  with  Great  Britain,  it 
ill  be  reiH>llected,  that  the  neutrality  and 
fentual  separation  of  that  section  of  the  Union 
as  to  be  brought  about.  How,  sir,  h&s  it 
ippened,  since  the  declaration  of  war,  that 
ritish  officers  in  Canada  have  asserted  to 
merican  officers,  that  this  very  neutrality 
oold  take  place?  That  they  have  so  asserted 
in  be  established  beyond  controversy.  The 
*oject  is  not  brought  forward  openly,  with  a 
rect  avowal  of  the  intention.  No,  the  stock 
'  good  sen.«(e  and  patriotism  in  that  portion  of 
le  coontry  is  too  great  to  be  undisgnisedly  en- 
»untered.  It  is  assailed  iro  n  the  masked  bat- 
ries  of  friendship,  of  peace  and  commerce  on 
le  one  side,  and  by  the  groundless  imputation  of 
iposite  propensities  on  the  other.  The  affec- 
ons  of  the  people  there  are  gradually  to  be 
idermined.  The  project  is  suggested  or  "^vith- 
-awn;  the  diabolical  ''dramatis  persona,"  in 
lis  criminal  tragedy,  make  their  appearance  or 
ut,  as  the  audience  to  whom  they  address 
lemselves  applaud  or  condemn.  I  was  aston- 
hed,  sir,  in  reading  lately  a  letter,  or  pretend- 
i  letter,  published  in  a  prominent  print  in  that 
jarter,  and  written,  not  in  the  fervor  of  party 
)al, .  but  coolly  and  dispassionately,  to  find 
tat  the  writer  affected  to  reason  about  a  sepa- 
ktion,  and  attempted  to  demonstrate  its  advan- 
iget  to  the  different  portions  of  the  Union — 


deploring  the  existence  now  of  what  he  terms 
prejudices  against  it,  but  hoping  for  the  arrival 
of  the  period  when  they  shall  be  eradicated. 
But,  sir,  I  will  quit  this  unpleasant  subject;  I 
will  turn  from  one,  whom  no  sense  of  decency 
or  propriety  could  restrain  from  soiling  the  car- 
pet on  which  he  treads,  to  gentlemen  who  have 
not  forgotten  what  is  due  to  themselves,  to  the 
place  in  which  we  are  assembled,  or  to  those 
by  whom  they  are  opposed.  The  gentlemen 
from  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Pearson,  from  Con- 
necticut, Mr.  Pitkin,  and  from  New  York,  Mr. 
Bleecker,  have,  with  their  usual  decorum,  con- 
tended, that  the  war  would  not  have  been 
declared,  had  it  not  been  for  the  duplicity  of 
France,  in  withholding  an  authentic  instru- 
ment, repealing  the  decrees  of  Berlin  and  Milan ; 
that  upon  the  exhibition  of  such  an  instrument 
the  revocation  of  the  orders  in  council  took 
plac« ;  that  this  main  cause  of  the  war,  but  for 
which  it  would  not  have  been  declared,  being 
removed,  the  administration  ought  to  seek  for 
the  restoration  of  peace ;  and  that  upon  its  sin- 
cerely doing  so,  terms  compatible  with  the 
honor  and  interest  of  this  country  might  be 
obtained.  It  is  my  purpose  to  examine,  firsts 
into  the  circumstances  under  which  the  war 
was  declared ;  secondly,  into  the  causes  of  con- 
tinuing it;  and  lastly,  into  the  means  which 
have  been  taken,  or  ought  to  be  taken,  to  pro- 
cure peace ;  but,  sir,  I  am  really  so  exhausted, 
that,  little  as  I  am  in  the  habit  of  asking  of  the 
House  an  indulgence  of  this  kind,  I  feel  I  must 
trespass  on  their  goodness. 

Here  Mr.  Clay  sat  down.  Mr.  Newton  moved 
that  the  committee  rise,  report  progress,  and 
ask  leave  to  sit  again,  which  was  done.  On  the 
next  day  Mr.  Clay  proceeded : 

I  am  sensible,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  some  part 
of  the  debate,  to  which  this  bill  has  given  rise, 
has  been  attended  by  circumstances  mnch  to  be 
regretted,  not  usual  in  this  House,  and  of  which 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  there  will  be  no  repetition. 
The  gentleman  from  Boston,  had  so  absolved 
himself  from  every  rule  of  decorum  and  propri- 
ety, had  so  outraged  all  decency,  that  I  have 
found  it  impossible  to  suppress  the  feelings  ex- 
cited on  the  occasion.  His  colleague,  whom  I 
have  the  honor  to  follow,  Mr.  Wheaton,  what- 
ever else  he  might  not  have  proved,  in  his  very 
learned,  ingenious,  and  original  exposition  of 
the  powers  of  this  government, — ^an  exposition 
in  which  he  has  sought,  where  nobody  before 
him  has,  and  nobody  after  him  will  look,  for  a 
grant  of  our  powers,  I  mean  the  preamble  to 
the  constitution, — ^has  clearly  shown,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  who  heard  him,  that  the  power 
of  defensive  war  is  conferred.  I  claim  the  bene- 
fit of  a  similar  principle,  in  behalf  of  my  poli- 
tical friends,  against  the  gentleman  from  Boston. 
I  demand  only  the  exercise  of  the  right  of 
repulsion.  No  one  is  more  anxious  than  I  am 
to  preserve  the  dignity  and  the  freedom  of  de- 
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bate, — ^no  member  is  more  responnble  for  its 
abase ;  and  i(  on  this  occasion,  its  just  limits 
have  been  yiolated,  let  him,  who  has  been  the 
unprovoked  aggressor,  appropriate  to  himself 
exclusively  the  consequences. 

I  omitted,  yesterday,  sir,  when  speaking  of 
a  delicate  and  painful  subject,  to  notice  a  pow- 
erful engine  which  the  conspirators  against  the 
integrity  of  the  Union  employ  to  effect  their 
nefarious  purposes — I  mean  Southern  influence. 
The  true  friend  to  his  comitry,  knowing  that 
our  constitution  was  the  work  of  compromise, 
in  which  interests,  apparently  conflicting,  were 
attempted  to  be  reconciled,  aims  to  extinguish 
or  allsiy  prejudices.  But  this  patriotic  exertion 
does  not  suit  the  views  of  tliose  wlio  are  urged 
on  by  diabolical  ambition.  They  find  it  conve- 
nient to  imagine  the  existence  of  certain  im- 
proper influences,  and  to  propagate,  with  their 
utmost  industry,  a  belief  of  them.  Hence  the 
idea  of  Southern  preponderance;  Virginia  in- 
fluence ;  the  yoking  of  the  respectable  yeomanry 
of  the  North,  witli  negro  slaves,  to  the  car  of 
Southern  nabobs.  If  Virginia  really  cherishes  a 
repreiieiisible  ambition,  an  aim  to  monopolize 
the  chief  magistracy  of  the  country,  how  is  such 
a  purpiwe  to  be  ncoomplished?  Virginia,  alone, 
cannot  elect  a  President,  whose  elevation  de- 
pends upon  a  plurality  of  electoral  votes,  and  a 
consequent  concurrence  of  many  States.  Would 
Vermont,  disinterested  Pennsylvania,  the  Caro- 
linos,  independent  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Tennes- 
see, Ohio,  Louisiana,  all  consent  to  become  the 
tools  of  inordinate  ambition  ?  But  the  present 
incumbent  wjis  designated  to  the  oflico  before 
his  predecessor  had  retired.  How  ?  By  public 
sentiment, — i)ublic  sentiment  which  grew  out 
of  his  known  virtues,  his  illustrious  services,  and 
his  distinguished  abilities.  Would  the  gentle- 
man crush  this  public  sentimei  *, — is  he  prepared 
to  admit,  that  he  would  arrest  the  progress  of 
opinion? 

The  war  was  declared  because  Great  Britidn 
arrogated  to  herself  the  pretension  of  regulating 
our  foreign  trade,  under  the  delusive  name  of 
retaliatory  orders  in  council, — a  pretension  by 
which  she  undertook  to  proclaim  to  American 
enterprise, — "  Thus  far  ehalt  thou  go,  and  no 
farther," — orders  which  she  refused  to  revoke 
after  the  alleged  cause  of  their  enactment  had 
ceased ;  because  she  ]>ersisted  in  the  ])ractice  of 
im])ressing  American  seamen.;  becimse  she  liad 
iubtigated  the  Indians  to  commit  hostilities 
against  us ;  and  because  she  refused  indemnity 
for  her  past  injuries  upon  our  commerce.  I 
throw  out  of  the  question  other  wrongs.  The 
war  in  fact  was  announced,  on  our  part,  to  meet 
the  war  which  she  was  waging  on  her  part. 
So  undeniable  were  the  causes  of  the  war,  so 
powerfully  did  they  address  themselves  to  the 
feelings  of  the  whole  American  people,  that 
when  the  bill  was  pending  before  this  Ilouse, 
gentlemen  in  the  opposition,  although  provoked 
t«>  debate,  would  not,  or  could  not^  utter  one 
syllable  agiunst  it.  It  is  true,  they  wrapped 
tliemselves  up  in  sullen  silence,  pretending  they 


did  not  choose  to  debate  snch  a  qoestiim  it 
secret  session.  Whilst  speaking  of  the  proceed- 
ings on  that  occasion,  I  beg  to  be  permitted  to 
advert  to  another  fact  which  tnuispired,-Ha 
imnortant  fact,  material  for  the  nation  to  know, 
ana  which  I  have  often  regretted  had  not  been 
spread  upon  our  journals. 

My  honorable  colleague,  Mr.  M'Eee,  moved, 
in  committee  of  the  whole,  to  comprehend 
France  in  the  war ;  and  when  the  question  wm 
taken  upon  the  proposition,  there  appeared  but 
ten  votes  in  support  of  it,  of  whom,  ttWL 
belonged  to  this  side  of  the  House,  and  three 
only  to  the  other  1  It  is  said  that  we  were 
inveigled  into  the  war  by  the  perfidy  of  France; 
and  that  had  she  furnished  the  document  in 
time,  which  was  first  published  in  England,  in 
May  last,  it  would  have  been  prevented.  I  will 
concede  to  gentlemen  every  thing  they  isk 
about  the  injustice  of  France  towards  thit 
country.  I  wish  to  God  that  our  ability  ▼« 
equal  to  our  disposition  to  make  her  feel  the 
sense  that  we  entertain  of  that  ii\iustice.  The 
manner  of  the  publication  of  the  paper  in 
question,  was  undoubtedly  extremely  excep- 
tionable. But  I  maintain,  that^  had  it  made  its 
ai)pearance  earlier,  it  would  not  have  had  the 
effect  supposed;  and  the  proof  lies  in  the 
unequivocal  declarations  of  the  British  govern- 
ment. I  will  trouble  you,  sir,  with  going  no 
further  back  than  to  the  letters  of  the  British 
minister,  addresse<l  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
just  before  the  expiration  of  his  diploiuatie 
functions.  It  will  be  recollected  by  the  com- 
mittee, that  he  exhibited  to  this  government  a 
despatch  from  lord  Costlereagh,  in  whicli  the 
principle  was  distinctly  avowed,  that,  to  pro- 
duce the  effect  of  a  re])eal  of  the  orders  in 
council,  the  French  decrees  must  be  ab?t)lntelT 
and  entirely  revoked  as  to  all  tlio  world,  and 
not  as  to  America  alone,  A  copy  of  tliat 
despatch  was  demanded  of  him,  and  he  very 
awkwardly  evaded  it.  But  on  the  tenth  of 
June,  after  the  bill  declaring  war  had  actnaUy 
passed  this  House,  and  was  pending  Xnsiiwt  the 
senate,  (and  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  wasknova 
to  him,)  in  a  letter  to  Mr,  Monroe,  he  says:  **! 
have  no  hesitation,  sir,  in  saying,  that  Great 
Britain,  as  the  case  has  hitherto  stood,  never 
did,  nor  ever  could  engage,  without  the  greatest 
injustice  to  herself  and  her  allies,  as  well  as  to 
otlier  neutral  nations,  to  repeal  her  orders  aa 
aflecting  America  alone,  leaving  them  in  force 
against  otlier  states,  ui>on  condition  that  France 
would  except,  singly  and  specially,  America 
from  the  operation  of  her  decrees."  On  the 
fourteenth  of  the  same  month,  the  bill  still 
pending  before  the  Senate,  he  repeats :  "  I  will 
now  say,  that  I  feel  entirely  authorized  to  assure 
you,  that  if  you  can  at  any  time  produce  a  full  and 
unconditional  repeal  of  the  French  decrees,  as 
you  have  a  right  to  demand  it  in  your  character 
of  a  neutral  nation,  and  that  it  be  disengaged 
from  any  question  concerning  oar  maritime 
rights,  we  shall  be  ready  to  meet  yon  with  i 
revocation  of  the  orders  in  coonciL    Previonslj 
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to  jour  prodnoing  such  an  instrament,  which  I 
am  0orry  to  see  yoa  regard  as  minecessar]^,  yon 
eannot  expect  of  ns  to  give  np  onr  orders  in 
oonncil/'  Thos,  sir,  yon  see  that  the  British 
govemment  would  not  he  content  with  a  repeal 
of  the  French  decrees  as  to  ns  only.  But  the 
French  paper  in  question  was  such  a  repeal.  It 
conld  not,  therefore,  satisfy  the  British  govern- 
ment. It  conld  not,  therefore,  have  induced 
tiiat  government,  had  it  been  earlier  promnlga- 
tedf  to  repeal  the  orders  in  council.  It  could 
iiot>  therefore,  have  averted  the  war.  The 
withholding  of  it  did  not  occasion  the  war,  and 
the  promulgation  of  it  would  not  have  prevented 
the  war.  But  gentlemeii  have  contended,  that, 
in  point  of  fact,  it  did  produce  a  repeal  of  the 
orders  in  council.  This  I  deny.  After  it  made 
its  appearance  in  England,  it  was  declared,  by 
one  of  the  British  ministry  in  Parliament,  not 
to  be  satisfactory.  And  i^l  the  world  knows, 
that  the  repeal  of  the  orders  in  council  resulted 
from  the  inquiry,  reluctantly  acceded  to  by  the 
ministry,  into  the  effect  upon  their  manufactur- 
ing establishments,  of  our  non-importation  law, 
or  to  the  warlike  attitude  assumed  by  this 
government,  or  to  both.  But  it  is  said,  that  the 
orders  in  council  are  withdrawn,  no  matter  from 
what  cause;  and  that  having  been  the  sole 
motive  for  declaring  the  war,  the  relations  of 
peace  ought  to  be  restored.  This  brings  me  to 
the  examination  of  the  grounds  for  continuing 
the  present  hostilities  between  this  country  and 
Great  Britain. 

I  am  far  from  acknowledging,  that,  had  the 
onlers  in  council  been  repealed,  as  they  have 
been,  before  the  war  was  declared,  the  declara- 
tion <»f  hostilities  would  of  course  have  been 
prevented.  In  a  body  so  numerous  as  this  is, 
from  which  the  declaration  emanated,  it  is 
impossible  to  say,  with  any  degree  of  certainty, 
what  would  have  been  the  effect  of  such  a  repeal. 
Each  member  must  answer  for  himself.  As  to 
myselt^  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  I 
have  always  considered  the  impressment  of 
American  seamen,  as  much  the  most  serious 
aggression.  But,  sir,  how  have  those  orders  at 
last  been  repealed  ?  Great  Britain,  it  is  true, 
has  intimated  a  willingness  to  suspend  their 
practical  operation,  but  she  still  arrogates  to 
herself  the  right  to  revive  them  npon  certain 
contingencies,  of  which  she  constitutes  herself 
the  sole  judge.  She  waves  the  temporary  use 
of  the  rod,  but  she  suspends  it  "  in  terrorem" 
over  onr  heads.  Supposing  it  to  be  conceded  to 
gentlemen  that  such  a  repeal  of  the  orders  in 
council,  as  took  place  on  the  twenty-third  of 
June  last,  exceptionable  as  it  is,  being  known 
before  tlie  war  was  proclaimed,  would  have 
prevented  it :  does  it  follow,  that  it  ought  to 
mdnce  ns  to  lay  down  our  arms,  without  the 
redress  of  any  other  injury  of  which  we  com- 
plain? 

Does  it  follow,  in  all  cases,  that  that,  which 
would  in  the  first  instance  have  prevented, 
would  also  terminate  the  war  ?  By  no  means. 
It  requires  a  strong  and  powerful  effort  in  a 


nation,  prone  to  peace  as  this  is,  to  burst  through 
its  habits  and  encounter  the  difficulties  and 
privations  of  war.  Such  a  nation  ought  but 
seldom  to  embark  in  a  belligerent  contest ;  but 
when  it  does,  it  should  be  for  obvious  and  essen- 
tial rights  alone,  and  should  firmly  resolve  to 
extort,  at  all  hazards,  their  recognition.  The 
war  of  the  Bevolution  is  an  example  of  a  war 
begnn  for  one  object  and  prosecuted  for  another. 
It  was  waged,  in  its  commencement,  against  the 
right  asserted  by  the  parent  country  to  tax  the 
colonies.  Then  no  one  thought  of  absolute 
independence.  The  idea  of  independence  was 
repelled.  But  the  British  government  would 
have  relinquished  the  principle  of  taxation. 
The  founders  of  our  liberties  saw,  however,  that 
there  was  no  security  short  of  independence, 
and  they  achieved  that  independence.  When 
nations  are  engaged  in  war,  those  rights  in  con- 
troversy, whidi  are  not  acknowledged  by  the 
treaty  of  peace,  are  abandoned.  And  who  is 
prepared  to  say,  that  American  seamen  shall  be 
surrendered,  as  victims  to  the  British  principle 
of  impressment  ?  And,  sir,  what  is  this  prin- 
ciple ?  She  contends,  that  she  has  a  right  to 
the  services  of  her  own  subjects ;  and  that,  in 
the  exercise  of  tliis  right,  she  may  lawfully 
impress  them,  even  although  she  finds  them  in 
American  vessels,  upon  the  high  seas  with- 
out her  jurisdiction.  Now  I  deny  that  she 
has  any  right,  beyond  her  jurisdiction,  to 
come  on  board  our  vessels,  upon  the  high 
seas,  for  any  other  purpose  tlian  in  the  pur- 
suit of  enemies,  or  tneir  goods,  or  goods  con- 
traband of  war. 

But  she  further  contends,  that  her  subjects 
cannot  renounce  their  allegianoe  to  her,  and 
contract  a  new  obligation  to  other  sovereigns. 
I  do  not  mean  to  go  into  the  general  question 
of  the  right  of  expatriation.  If,  as  is  contended, 
all  nations  deny  it,  all  nations,  at  the  same  time, 
admit  and  practise  the  right  of  naturalization. 
Great  Britain  herself  does  this.  Great  Britain, 
in  the  very  case  of  foreign  seamen,  imposes, 
perhaps,  fewer  restraints  upon  naturalization 
than  any  other  nation.  Then,  if  subjects  cannot 
break  their  original  allegiance,  they  may,  ac- 
cording to  universal  usage,  contract  a  new 
allegiance,  ^hat  is  the  effect  of  this  double 
obligation?  Undoubtedly,  tliat  the  sovereign 
having  the  possession  of  the  subject,  would  have 
the  right  to  the  services  of  the  subject.  If  he 
return  within  the  jurisdiction  of  his  primitive 
sovereign,  he  may  resume  his  right  to  his  ser- 
vices, of -which  the  subject,  by  his  own  act, 
could  not  divest  himself.  But  his  primitive 
sovereign  can  have  no  right  to  go  in  quest  of 
him,  out  of  his  own  juris£ction,  into  the  juris- 
diction of  another  sovereign,  or  upon  the  high 
seas;  where  there  exists  either  no  jurisdiction, 
or  it  is  possessed  by  the  nation  owning  the  ship 
navigating  them.  But,  sir,  this  discussion  is 
altogether  useless.  It  is  not  to  the  British 
principle,  objectionable  as  it  is,  that  we  are 
alone  to  look ;  it  is  to  her  practice,  no  matter 
what  guise  she  puts  on.    It  is  in  vain  to  assert 
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the  inviolability  of  the  obligation  of  allegiance. 
It  is  in  vain  to  set  up  the  plea  of  necessity,  and 
to  allege  that  she  cannot  exist  witfiout  the  im- 
pressment of  her  seamen.  The  naked  truth  is, 
she  comes,  by  her  press  gangs,  on  board  of  our 
vessels,  seizes  our  native  as  well  as  naturalized 
seamen,  and  drags  them  into  her  service.  It  is 
the  case,  then,  of  the  assertion  of  an  erroneous 
principle,  and  of  a  practice  not  conformable  to 
the  asserted  principle — a  principle  which,  if  it 
were  theoretically  right,  must  be  for  ever  prac- 
tically wrong — a  practice  which  can  obtain 
countenance  from  no  principle  whatever,  and  to 
submit  to  which,  on  our  part,  would  betray  the 
most  abject  degradation. 

We  are  told,  by  gentlemen  in  the  opposition, 
that  g^jvemment  has  not  done  all  that  was  in- 
cumbent on  it  to  do,  to  avoid  just  cause  of 
complaint  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain ;  that 
in  particular,  the  certificates  of  protection,  au- 
thorized by  the  act  of  1796,  are  fraudulently 
used.  Sir,  government  has  done  too  much  in 
granting  those  paper  protections.  I  can  never 
think  of  them  witliout  being  shocked.  They 
resemble  the  passes  which  the  master  grants  to 
his  negro  slave — "  let  the  bearer,  Mungo,  pass 
and  repass  without  molestation."  What  do 
they  imply  ?  That  Great  Britain  has  a  right 
to  seize  all  who  are  not  provided  with  them. 
From  their  very  nature  they  must  be  liable  to 
abuse  on  both  sides.  If  Great  Britain  desires 
a  mark,  by  which  she  can  know  her  own  sub- 
jects, let  her  give  them  an  ear-mark.  The 
colors  that  float  from  the  mast  head  should 
be  the  credentials  of  our  seamen.  There  is 
no  safety  to  us,  and  the  gentlemen  have  shown 
it,,  but  in  the  rule  that  all  who  sail  under  the 
flag,  (not  being  enemies,)  are  protected  by  the 
flag.  It  is  imjmssible  that  this  country  should 
ever  abandon  the  gallant  tars,  who  have  won 
for  us  such  splendid  trophies.  Let  me  sup- 
pose that  the  genius  of  Columbia  should 
visit  one  of  them  in  his  oppressor's  prison,  and 
attempt  to  reconcile  him  to  his  forlorn  and 
wretched  condition.  She  would  say  to  him,  in 
the  language  of  gentlemen  on  the  other  side : 
"  Great  Britxiin  intends  you  no  harm ;  she  did 
not  mean  to  impress  you,  but  one  of  her  own 
subjects ;  having  taken  you  by  mistake,  I  will 
remonstrate,  and  try  to  prevail  upon  her,  by 
peaceable  means,  to  release  yon,  but  I  cannot, 
my  son,  fight  for  you."  If  he  did  not  consider 
this  mere  mockery,  the  poor  tjir  would  address 
her  judgment  and  say,  "  you  owe  me,  my  coun- 
try, protection ;  I  owe  you,  in  return,  obedience. 
I  am  no  British  subject,  I  am  a  native  of  old 
Massachusetts,  where  live  my  aged  father,  my 
wife,  my  children.  I  have  faithfully  discharged 
my  duty.  Will  you  refuse  to  do  yours  ?"  Ap- 
pealing'to  her  passions,  he  would  continue :  "  I 
lost  this  eye  in  fighting  under  Truxton,  with  the 
Insurgente;  I  got  this  scar  before  Triix)li;  I 
broke  this  leg  on  board  the  Constitution,  when 
tlie  Guerriere  struck."  If  she  remained  still 
unmoved,  he  would  break  out,  in  the  accents  of 
mingled  distress  and  despair : 


Hard,  hard  is  my  fate!  once  I  freedom  enjojed, 

Was  as  happy  as  bappy  could  be  I 

Oh  I  how  hard  is  my  fate,  how  galling  these  chaini! 

I  will  not  imagine  the  dreadful  catastrophe  tc 
which  he  would  be  driven  by  an  abandoniDent 
of  him  to  his  oppressor.  It  will  not  be,  it  can- 
not be,  that  his  country  will  refuse  him  protec- 
tion. 

It  is  said,  that  Great  Britain  has  been  alwsTs 
willing  to  make  a  satisfactory  arrangement  of 
the  subject  of  impressment ;  and  that  Mr.  King 
had  nearly  coTicluded  one,  prior  to  his  departure 
from  that  country.  Let  us  hear  what  thai 
minister  says,  upon  his  return  to  America.  In 
his  letter,  dat<?d  at  New  York,  in  July,  1808, 
after  giving  an  account  of  his  attempt  to  form 
an  arrangement  for  the  protection  of  our  «*• 
men,  and  his  interviews  to  this  end  with  Lords 
Hawkesbury  and  St.  Vincent,  and  stating,  that, 
when  he  had  supposed  the  terms  of  a  convention 
were  agreed  ujwn,  a  new  pretension  was  setup, 
(the  "  mare  clausum,")  he  concludes :  **  I  regret 
not  to  have  been  able  to  put  this  busineas  on  a 
satisfactory  footing,  knowing  as  I  do  its  very 
great  importance  to  both  parties ;  but  I  flatter 
myself,  that  I  have  not  misjudged  the  interests 
of  our  own  country,  in  refusing  to  sanction  a 
principle,  that  might  be  productive  of  more 
extensive  evils  than  those  it  was  our  aim  to 
prevent."  The  sequel  of  his  negotiation,  on 
this  affair,  is  more  fully  given  in  the  recent 
conversation  between  Mr.  Kussell  and  Lord 
Castlereagh,  comnmnicated  to  Congress  during 
its  present  session.  Lord  Castlereagh  sajs  t»» 
Mr.  Russell : 

"  Indeed,  there  has  evidently  been  much  mis- 
apprehension on   this  subject^    an   erroneous 
belief  entertained,  that  an  arrangement,  in  re- 
gard to  it,  has  been  nearer  an  accomplishment 
than  the  facts  will  warrant.    Even  our  friendi 
in  Congress,  I  mean  those  who  are  opposed  to 
going  to  war  with  us,  have  been  so  confident  in 
this  mistake,  that  they  have  ascribed  the  failure 
of  such  an  arrangement,  solely  to  the  miscon- 
duct of  the  American  government    This  error 
probably  originated  with  Mr.  King ;  for,  being 
much  esteemed  here,  and  always  well  received 
by  the  persons  in  power,  he  seems  to  have 
misconstrued  their  readiness  to  listen  to  hifl 
representations,  and  their  warm  professions  of  a 
disposition  to  remove  the  complaints  of  America, 
in  relation  to  impressment,  into  a  supposed  con- 
viction on  their  part,  of  the  propriety  of  adopting 
the  plan  which  lie  had  proposed.     But  Loro  St 
Vincent,  whom  he  might  have  thought  he  bad 
brought  over  to  his  opinions,  appears  never  for 
a  moment  to  have  ceased  to  regard  all  arrange- 
ment on  this  subject,  to  be  attended  with  fo^ 
midable,  if  not  insurmountable  obstacles.    Tliia 
is  obvious  from  a  letter  which  his  lordship 
addressed  to  Sir  William  Scott  at  the  time. 
Here  Lord  Castlereagh  read  a  letter,  contained  in 
the  records  before  him,  in  which  I^rd  St.  Vin- 
cent states  to  Sir  William  Scott  the  real  with 
which  Mr.  King  had  assailed  him  on  the  subject 
of  impressment,  confesses  his  own  perpleiitj 
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ind  total  incompetency'  to  discover  any*  practical 
)roject  for  the  safe  discontinuance  of  that  ppac- 
ice,  and  asks  for  counsel  and  advice.  'Thus 
rou  see,'  proceeded  Lord  Oastlereagh,  '  that  the 
ionfidenc^  of  Mr.  King  on  this  subject  was  en- 
irely  unfounded.' 

Thus  it  is  apparent,  that  at  no  time  has  the 
^nemj  been  wUling  to  place  this  sul^ect  on  a 
satisfactory  footing.  I  will  speak  hereafter  of 
;he  overtures  made  by  administration  since  the 
nrar. 

The  honorable  gentleman  from  New  York, 
tfr.  Bleecker,  in  the  very  sensible  speech  with 
which  he  favored  the  committee,  made  one  ob- 
servation which  did  not  comport  with  his  usual 
iberal  and  enlarged  views.  It  was,  that  those 
i^ho  are  most  interested  against  the  practice  of 
mpressment,  did  not  desire  a  continuance  of 
he  war  on  account  of  it,  whilst  those,  (the 
H>uthem  and  western  members,)  wlio  had  no 
nterest  in  it,  were  the  zealous  advocates  of 
American  seamen.  It  was  a  provincial  senti- 
nent  unworthy  of  that  gentleman.  It  was  one 
srhich,  in  a  change  of  condition,  he  would  not 
express,  because  1  know  he  could  not  feel  it. 
Does  not  that  gentleman  feel  for  the  unhappy 
victims  of  the  tomahawk  in  the  western  wilds, 
ilthough  his  quarter  of  the  Union  may  be  ex- 
empted from  simil}ir  barbarities  ?  I  am  sure  he 
hM».  If  there  be  a  description  of  rights, 
which,  more  than  any  other,  should  unite  all 
;>arties  in  all  quarters  of  the  Union,  it  is  un- 
questionably the  rights  of  the  person.  No 
natter  what  his  vocation;  whether  he  seeks 
mbsistence  amidst  the  dangers  of  the  deep,  or 
iraws  them  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  or 
from  the  humblest  occupations  of  mechanic 
life:  whenever  the  sacred  rights  of  an  Ameri- 
can freeman  are  assailed,  all  hearts  ought  to 
onite,  and  every  arm  should  be  braced  to  vindi- 
cate his  cause. 

The  gentleman  from  Delaware  sees  in  Cana- 
da no  object  worthy  of  conquest.  According 
to  him,  it  is  a  cold,  sterile  and  inhospitable  re- 
^on.  And  yet,  such  are  the  allurements  which 
it  offers,  that  the  same  gentleman  apprehends 
that,  if  it  be  annexed  to  the  United  States,  al- 
ready too  much  weakened  by  an  extension  of 
territory,  the  people  of  New  England  will  rush 
over  the  line  and  depopulate  that  section  of  the 
Union  I  That  gentleman  considers  it  honest  to 
hold  Canada  as  a  kind  of  hostage ;  to  regard  it 
as  a  sort  of  bond  for  the  good  behavior  of  the 
enemy.  But  he  will  not  enforce  the  bond. 
The  actual  conquest  of  that  country  would, 
according  to  him.  make  no  impression  upon  the 
enemy,  and  yet  the  very  apprehension  only  of 
such  a  conquest,  would  at  all  times  have  a  pow- 
erful operation  upon  him  I  Other  gentlemen 
sonsider  the  invasion  of  that  country  as  wicked 
ind  uigustifiable.  Its  inhabitants  are  repre- 
sented as  harmless  and  unoffending,  as  connect- 
ed with  those  of  the  bordering  States  by  a  thon- 
land  tender  ties,  interchanging  acts  of  kind- 
lesa,  and  all  the  offices  of  good  neighborhood, 
^'anada  innocent  I  Canada  uno&ncUngl    Is  it 


not  in  Canada,  that  the  tomahawk  of  the  sav 
age  has  been  moulded  into  its  deathlike  form  t 
Has  it  not  been  from  Canadian  magazines,  Mai- 
den and  others,  that  those  supplies  have  been 
issued  which  nourish  and  continue  the  In- 
dian hostilities  ?  Supplies  which  have  enabled 
the  savage  hordes  to  butcher  the  garrison  of 
Chicago,  and  to  commit  other  horrible  excesses 
and  murders  I  Was  it  not  by  the  joint  co-op- 
eration of  Canadians  and  Indians,  that  a  re- 
mote American  fort,  Michilimacklnoc,  was  as 
sailed  and  reduced,  while  in  ignorance  of  a 
state  of  war  f  But,  sir,  how  soon  have  the  op- 
position clianged  their  tone.  When  adminis- 
tration was  striving,  by  the  operation  of  peace- 
ful measures,  to  bring  Great  Britain  back  to  a 
sense  of  justice,  they  were  for  old-fashioned 
war.  And  now  they  have  got  old-fashioned 
war,  their  sensibilities  are  cruelly  shocked, 
and  all  their  sympathies  lavished  upon  the 
harmless  inhabitants  of  the  adjoining  provinces. 
What  does  a  state  of  war  presefnt?  The  united 
energies  of  one  people  arrayed  against  the  com- 
bined energies  of  another — a  conliict  in  which 
each  party  aims  to  inflict  all  the  injury  it  can, 
by  sea  and  land,  upon  the  territories,  property 
and  citizens  of  the  other ;  subject  only  to  the 
rules  of  mitigated  war  practised  by  civilized 
nations.  The  gentleman  would  not  touch  the 
continental  provinces  of  the  enemy,  nor,  I  pre- 
sume, for  the  some  reason,  her  possessions  in  the 
West  Indies.  The  same  humane  spirit  would 
spare  the  seamen  and  soldiers  of  the  enemy. 
The  sacred  person  of  his  m^esty  must  not  be 
attacked,  for  the  learned  gentlemen,  on  the 
other  side,  are  quite  familiar  with  the  maxim, 
that  the  king  can  do  no  wrong.  Indeed,  sir, 
I  know  of  no  person  on  whom  we  may  make 
war  upon  the  principles  of  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman, but  Mr.  Stephen,  the  celebrated  author 
of  the  orders  in  council,  or  the  board  of  admi- 
ralty, who  authorize  and  regulate  the  practice 
of  impressment  1 

The  disasters  of  the  war  admonish  us,  we 
are  told,  of  the  Necessity  of  terminating  the 
contest.  If  our  achievements  by  land  have 
been  less  splendid  than  those  of  our  intrepid  sea- 
men by  water,  it  is  not  because  the  American 
soldier  is  less  brave.  On  the  one  element,  or- 
ganization, discipline,  and  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  their  duties  exist:,  on  the  part  of  the  officers 
and  their  men.  On  the  other,  almost  every 
thing  is  yet  to  be  acquired.  SVe  have,  how- 
ever, the  consolation,  that  our  country  abounds 
with  the  richest  materi^  and  that  in  no  in- 
stance, when  engaged  in  action,  have  our  arms 
been  tarnished.  At  Brownstown  and  at  Queens- 
town  the  valor  of  veterans  was  displayed,  and 
acts  of  the  noblest  heroism  were  performed. 
It  is  true  that  the  disgrace  of  Detroit  remains 
to  be  wiped  ofl^  That  is  a  subject  on  which  I 
cannot  trust  my  feelings ;  it  is  not  fitting  I 
should  speak.  But  this  much  I  will  say,  it  was 
an  event  which  no  human  foresight  could  have 
anticipated,  and  for  which  the  administration 
cannot  be  justly  censured.    It  was  the  narent 
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of  all  the  misfortunes  we  have  experienced  on 
land.  But  for  it,  the  Indian  war  would  have 
been  in  a  great  measure  prevent^  or  terminat- 
ed :  the  ascendency  on  Lake  Erie  acquired,  and 
the  war  pushed  on  perhaps  to  Montreal.  With 
tlie  exception  of  that  event,  the  war,  even 
upon  the  land,  has  been  attended  by  a  series  of 
the  most  brilliant  exploits,  which,  whatever  in- 
terests they  may  inspire  on  this  side  of  the 
mountains,  have  given  the  greatest  pleasure  on 
the  other.  The  oxi>edition  under  the  command 
of  Gov.  Edwards  and  Colonel  Russell,  to  lake 
Pioria,  on  the  Illinois,  was  complet-ely  success- 
ful. So  was  that  of  Captain  Craig,  who,  it  is 
said,  ascended  that  river  still  higher.  General 
Hopkins  destroyed  the  prophet's  town.  We 
Lave  just  received  intelligence  of  the  gallant 
enterprise  of  Colonel  Campbe*ll.  In  short,  sir, 
the  Indian  towns  have  been  swept  from  the 
luoutli  to  the  source  of  the  Wabash,  and  a  hos- 
tile country  has  been  penetrated  far  beyond  the 
most  daring  incursions  of  any  campaign  during 
the  former  Indian  war.  Never  was  more  cool, 
deliberate  bravery  displayed,  than  that  by 
Newman's  party  from  Georgia;  and  the  cap- 
ture of  the  Detroit,  an<l  the  destruction  of  the 
Caledonia,  (whether  placed  to  a  maritime  or 
land  account,)  fur  judgment,  skill  and  courage 
on  the  part  of  Lieutenant  Elliot,  have  never 
been  surpassed. 

It  is  alleged,  that  the  elections  in  England  are 
in  favor  of  the  ministry,  and  that  those  in  this 
ctnmtry  are  against  the  war.  It^  in  such  a 
cause,  (saying  nothing  of  the  impurity  of  their 
elections,)  the  people  of  that  country  have 
rallied  round  their  government,  it  affords  a 
siilutary  lesson  to  ^he  pciJple  here,  who,  at  all 
hazards,  ought  to  supi>ort  theirs,  struggling  as 
it  is  to  maintain  our  just  rights.  But  the  people 
here  have  not  been  fiilso  to  themselves ;  a  great 
miyority  approve  the  war,  as  is  evinced  by  the 
recent  re-election  of  the  chief  magistrate.  Sup- 
pose it  were  even  true,  that  an  entire  section 
uf  the  Union  were  opposed  to  the  war,  that 
section  being  a  minority,  is  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority to  be  relinquished?  In  that  section  the 
real  strength  of  the  opposition  has  been  greatly 
exaggerated.  Vermont  has^  by  two  successive 
expressions  of  her  opinion,  approved  the  de- 
claration of  war.  In  Now  Hampshire,  parties 
are  so  nearly  equipoised,  that  out  of  thirty  or 
thirty-five  thousand  votes,  those  who  approved 
and  are  for  supporting  it,  lost  the  election  by 
only  one  thousand  or  one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred. In  Massachusetts  alone  have  they  ob- 
tained any  considerable  accession.  If  we  come 
to  New  York,  we  shall  find,  that  other  and  local 
causes  have  intluenoed  her  elections. 

What  cause,  Mr.  Chairman,  which  existed  for 
declaring  the  war  has  been  removed?  Wo 
sought  indemnity  for  the  past  and  security  for 
the  future.  The  orders  in  council  are  suspend- 
ed, not  revoked;  no  compensation  for  spolia- 
tions. Indian  hostilities,  which  were  before 
secretly  instigated,  are  now  openly  encouraged ; 
and  the  i)ractice  of  impressment  unremittingly 


persevered  in  and  insisted  upon.    Yet  adminifi 
tration  has  given  the  strongest  demonstrationi 
of  its  love  of  peace.    On  the  twenty-ninth  ol 
June,  less  than  ten  days  after  the  declaration  of 
war,  the  Secretary  of  State  writes  to  Mr.  Rns- 
sell,  authorizing  him  to  agree  to  an  armisticei 
upon  two  conditions  only,  and  what  are  thej  f 
That  the  orders  in  council  should  be  repealed, 
and  the  practice  of  impressing  American  BeamA 
cease,  those  already  impressed  being  r«Ieaeed. 
The  proposition  wac  for  nothing  more  than  a 
real  truce ;  that  the  var  should  in  fiict  cease  on 
both  sides.    Again,  on  the  27th  of  July,  one 
mouth  lat«r,  anticipating  a  possible  objection  to 
these  terms,  reasonable  as  they  are,  Mr.  Monroe 
empowers  Mr.  Kussell  to  stipulate  in  general 
terms  for  an  armistice,  having  only  an  i^onnal 
understanding  on  these  points.     In  return,  the 
enemy  is  offered  a  prohibition  of  the  employ- 
ment of  his  seamen  in  our  service,  thus  remor- 
ing  entirely  all  pretext  for  the  practice  of  in>- 
pressment.     The   very  proposition  which  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut,  Mr.  Pitkin,  con- 
tends ought  to  be  made,  has  been  made.    How- 
are  these  pacific  advances  met  by  the  other 
])arty?      Rejected  as  absolutely  inadmissible; 
cavils  are  indulged  al)Out  the  inadequacy  of  Mr. 
Kusseirs  powers,  and  the  want  of  an  act  of 
Congress  is  intimated.     And  yet  the  constant 
usage  of  nations  I  believe  is,  where  the  legisla- 
tion of  one  i)arty  is  necessary  to  carr}*  into 
efiect  a  given  stipulation,  to  leave  it  to  the  con- 
tracting party  to  provide  the  requisite  laws. 
If  ho  fail  to  do  so,  it  is  a  broacli  of  good  faith, 
and  becomes  the  subject  of  subsequent  remon- 
strance by  the  injured  party.     When  Mr.  Rib- 
sell  renews  the  overture,  in  what  was  intended 
as  a  more  agreeable  form  to  the  British  govern- 
ment. Lord  Castlereagh  is  not  content  with  a 
simi>le  rejection,  but  clothes  it  in  the  languase 
of  insult.     Afterwards,  in  conversation  with 
Mr.  Russell,  the  moderation  of  our  govemnjcnt 
is  misint<^rpreted  and  made  the  occ4ision  of  a 
sneer,   that  we  are  tired  of  the   war.    The 
proposition  of  Admiral  Warren  is  submitted  in  a 
spirit  not  more  pacific.    He  is  instructed,  he 
tells  us,  to  ])ropose  that  the  government  of  the 
United  States  shall  instantly  recall  their  letters 
of  marque  and  reprisal  against  British  ships 
together  with  all  orders  and  instructions  for 
any  acts  of  hostility  whatever  against  the  terri- 
tories of  his  miyesty  or  the  persons  or  proj»erty 
of  his  subjects.    That  small  aflair  being  settled, 
he  is  further  authorized  to  arrange  as  to  the 
revocation  of  the  laws  which  interdict  the  com- 
merce and  ships  of  war  of  his  imyesty  from  the 
harbors  and  waters  of  the  United  States.    This 
messenger  of  peace  comes  with  one  qualified 
conci'ssion  in  his  pocket,  not  made  to  the  justice 
of  our  demands,  and  is  fully  empowered  to  re- 
ceive our  homage,  a  contrite  retraction  of  all 
our  measures  adopted  against  his  master  I    And 
in  default,  he  does  not  fail  to  assure  us,  the  or- 
ders in  council  are  to  be  forthwith  revived. 
Administration,  still  anxious  to  tenninate  th« 
war  suppresses  the  indignation  which  aueh  a 
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proposal  oaght  to  have  created,  and  in  its  answer 
coaclades  bj  informing  Admiral  Warren,  "  that 
if  there  be  no  objection  to  an  accommodation 
of  the  difference  relating  to  impressment,  in  the 
mode  proposed,  other  than  the  suspension  of  the 
British  claim  to  impressment  during  the  armis- 
tice, there  can  be  none  to  proceeding,  without 
the  armistice,  to  an  immediate  discussion  and 
arrangement  of  an  article  on  that  subject." 
Thus  it  has  left  the  door  of  negotiation  unclosed, 
and  it  remains  to  be  seen  if  the  enemy  will  ac- 
cept the  invitation  tendered  to  him.  The  hon- 
orable gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Pearson,  supposes,  that  if  Congress  would  pass 
a  law,  prohibiting  the  employment  of  British 
seamen  in  our  service,  upon  condition  of  a  like 
prohibition  on  their  part,  and  repeal  the  act  of 
non-importation,  peace  would  immediately  fol- 
low. Sir,  I  have  no  doubt,  if  sach  a  law  were 
to  pass,  with  all  the  requisite  solemnities,  and 
the  repeal  to  take  place,  Lord  Castlereagh  would 
laugh  at  our  simplicity.     No,  sir,  administration 


has  erred  in  the  steps  which  it  has  taken  to  re- 
store peace,  but  its  error  has  been,  not  in  doing 
too  little,  but  in  betraying  too  groat  a  solicitude 
for  that  event.  An  honorable  peace  is  attain- 
able only  by  an  eflScient  war.  My  plan  would 
be  to  caU  out  the  ample  resources  of  the  coun- 
try, give  them  a  judicious  direction,  j)rosecute 
the  war  with  the  utmost  vigor,  strike  wherever 
we  can  reach  the  enemy,  at  sea  or  on  land,  and 
negotiate  the  terms  of  a  peace  at  Quebec  or  at 
Halifax. 

We  are  told  that  England  is  a  proud  and 
lofty  nation,  which,  disdaining  to  wait  for  dan- 
ger, meets  it  half  way.  Haughty  as  she  is, 
we  once  triumphed  over  her,  and,  iV  we  do  not 
listen  to  the  counsels  of  timidity  and  despair, 
we  shall  again  prevail.  In  such  a  cause,  with 
the  aid  of  Providence,  we  must  come  out  crown- 
ed with  success ;  but  if  we  fail,  let  us  fail  like 
men,  lash  ourselves  to  our  gallant  tars,  and  ex- 
pire together  in  one  common  struggle,  fighting 
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The  following  speech  on  the  report  of  the  | 
committee  on  military  affairs,  respecting  the 
Seminole  War,  was  delivered  in  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
18th  of  January,  1819.* 

Mb.  Chairman:  In  rising  to  address  you,  sir, 
on  the  very  interesting  subject  which  now  en- 
gages the  attention  of  Congress,  I  must  be  al- 

*  The  B«port  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  re- 
^MctiDf  the  Seminole  War,  concluded  with  the  following 
molntion : 

Rsttolttd,  That  the  Honae  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States,  disapproves  the  proceedings  in  the  trial 
and  ezeention  of  Alexander  Arbuthnot  and  Bobert  C. 
Ambrlster. 

Mr.  Cobb,  of  Georgia,  moved  the  following  resolutions  as 
an  amendment  to  the  report  of  the  military  committee : 

IU9olve4,  That  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  be  in- 
structed to  prepare  and  report  a  bill  to  this  House,  pro- 
hibiting, in  time  of  peace,  or  in  time  of  wu*  with  any  Indian 
tribe  or  tribes  only,  the  execution  of  any  captive,  taken  by 
the  army  of  the  United  States,  without  the  approbation  of 
tnch  execntion  by  thu  President 

R^mtlttd^  That  this  House  disapproves  of  the  seizure  of 
the  posts  of  St  Marks  and  Pensacola,  and  the  fortress  of 
Barraiicas,  contrary  to  orders,  and  in  violation  of  the  con- 
futation. 

JtMolted^  That  the  same  Committee  bo  also  instructed 
to  prepare  and  report  a  bill  prohibiting  the  march  of  the 
army  of  the  United-  States,  or  any  corps  thereof;  into  any 
foreign  territory  without  the  previous  authorizaUon  of  Con- 
gTBM,  except  it  be  in  the  caM  of  f^sh  pursuit  of  a  defeated 
enemy  of  the  United  States,  taking  refUge  within  such  for- 
tiicn  territory. 
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lowed  to  say,  that  all  inferences  drawn  from  the 
course  which  it  will  be  my  painful  duty  to  take 
in  this  discussion,  of  unfriendliness  either  to  the 
chief  magistrate  of  the  country,  or  to  the  illus- 
trious military  chieftain  whose  oj>eration3  are 
under  investigation,  will  be  wholly  unfounded. 
Toward  that  distinguished  captain,  who  shed  so 
much  glory  on  our  country,  whose  renown 
constitutes  so  great  a  portion  of  its  moral  prop- 
erty, I  never  had,  I  never  can  have,  any  other 
feelings  than  those  of  the  most  profound  re- 
spect, and  of  the  utmost  kindness.  With  him 
my  acquaintance  is  very  limited,  but,  so  far  as 
it  has  extended,  it  has  been  of  the  most  amica- 
ble kind.  I  know  the  motives  which  have 
been,  and  which  will  again  be  attributed  to  me, 
in  regard  to  the  other  exalted  personage  alluded 
to.  They  have  been  and  will  be  unfounded.  I 
have  no  interest,  other  than  that  of  seeing  the 
concerns  of  my  country  well  and  liappily  ad- 
ministered. It  is  infinitely  more  gratifying  to 
behold  the  prosperity  of  my  country  advancing 
by  the  wisdom  of  the  measures  adopted  to  pro- 
mote it,  than  it  would  be  to  expose  the  errors 
which  may  be  committed,  if  there  be  any,  in 
the  cx>nduct  of  its  affairs.  Little  as  has  been 
my  experience  in  public  life,  it  has  beeu  sufficient 
to  teach  me  that  the  most  humble  station  is 
surrounded  by  difficulties  and  embarrassments. 
Rather  than  throw  obstructions  iu  the  way  of 
the  President,  I  would  precede  him,  and  pick 
out  those,  if  I  could,  which  might  jtwtle  him  in 
his  progress ;  I  would  sympathize  with  him  in 
his  embarrassments,  and  commiserate  with  him 
in  his  misfortunes.  It  is  true  that  it  has  been 
my  mortification  to  differ  from  that  gentleman 
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on  several  occasions.  I  may  again  be  relactantly 
compelled  to  ditter  from  liim ;  but  I  will  with 
the  utmost  sincerity  assure  the  committee  that 
I  have  formed  no  resolution,  come  under  no  en- 
gagementsii,  and  that  I  never  will  form  any 
resolutitJU  or  contract  any  engagements,  for  sys- 
tematic opposition  to  his  administration,  or  to 
that  of  any  other  chief  magistrate. 

I  beg  leave  further  to  premise,  that  the  sub- 
ject under  consideration  presents  two  distinct 
aspects,  susceptible,  in  my  judgment,  of  the  most 
clear  and  precise  discrimination.  The  one  I  will 
call  its  foreign,  the  other  its  domestic  aspect. 
In  regard  to  tlie  tirst,  I  will  siiy,  that  I  approve 
entirely  of  the  conduct  of  our  guvernmenr,  and 
that  Spain  Inis  no  cause  of  complaint.  Having 
\iolate«lan  important  stipulation  of  the  treaty 
of  1705,  that  power  has  justly  subjected  herself 
to  all  the  consequenced  which  ensued  upon  the 
entry  into  her  dominions,  and  it  belongs  not  to 
her  to  complain  of  tJiose  measures  which  re- 
t-ulted  from  her  breach  of  contract ;  still  less  has 
sl.e  a  right  to  examine  into  the  considerations 
connected  with  the  domestic  aspect  of  the 
subject. 

"\Vhat  are  the  propositions  before  the  com- 
mittee ?  The  first  in  order  is  that  rei)orted  by 
tlie  military  committee,  which  assert^s  the  dis- 
approbation of  this  House,  of  the  proceedings 
in  the  trial  and  execution  of  Arbuthnot  and 
Ambrister.  The  second,  being  the  first  con- 
tained in  the  proposed  amendment,  is  the 
consetjuence  of  that  disapprobation,  and  con- 
temijlates  the  passage  of  a  law  to  prohibit  the 
executi«»n  hereafter  of  any  captive  taken  by  the 
army,  without  the  approbation  of  the  President. 
The  third  proposition  is,  that  this  House  disap- 
l>roves  of  the  forcible  seizure  of  the  Spanish 
posts,  as  contrary  to  orders,  and  in  violation  of 
the  constitution.  The  fourth  proi)osition,  as  the 
result  of  tlio  last,  is,  that  a  law  shall  pass  to 
prohibit  the  march  of  the  army  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  cori)9  of  it,  into  any  foreign 
territory,  without  the  previous  authorization  of 
Ccjngress,  except  it  bo  in  fresh  pursuit  of  a  de- 
feated enemy.  The  first  and  third  are  general 
jH-opositions,  declaring  the  sense  of  the  House 
m  regard  to  the  evils  pointed  out;  and  the 
second  and  fourth  propose  the  legislative  reme- 
dies against  the  recurrence  of  those  evils. 

It  will  be  at  once  perceived  by  this. simple 
htatement  of  the  propositions,  that  no  other 
censure  is  proposed  against  General  Jackson 
himself,  than  what  is  merely  conse(piential.  His 
name  even  does  not  a[^pear  in  any  of  the  resolu- 
tions. The  legislature  of  tlie  country  in  re- 
viewing the  state  of  the  Union,  and  considering 
the  evcFits  which  have  transpired  since  its  last 
meeting,  finds  that  particular  occurrences  of  the 
greatest  moment,  in  many  respects,  have  taken 
place  near  our  southern  border.  1  will  add,  that 
the  House  has  not  wuight  by  any  oflicious  inter- 
feren.'e  with  the  doings  of  the  executive,  to  gain 
jurisdiction  over  this  matter.  The  President,  in 
Ids  messiige  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  com- 
nmnicated  the  very  information  on  which  it  was 


proposed  to  act.  I  would  ask  for  what  par 
pose  ?  That  we  should  fold  our  arms  and  yield 
a  tacit  acquiescence,  even  if  we  supposed  thai 
information  disclosed  alarming  events,  nut 
merely  as  it  regards  the  peace  of  the  coontxy, 
but  in  respect  to  its  constitution  and  character  I 
Impossible.  In  communicating  these  papen, 
and  voluntarily  calling  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress to  the  snbject,  the  President  mast  hinuell 
have  intended  that  we  should  apply  any  remedj 
that  we  might  be  able  to  devise.  Having  the 
subject  thus  regularly  and  fairly  before  ns,  and 
proposing  merely  to  collect  tlie  sense  of  t]i6 
House  upon  certain  important  t  nmsactions  whi(4 
it  discloses,  with  the  view  to  the  psissage  of  snch 
laws  as  may  be  demanded  by  the  public  interest, 
I  repeat  that  there  is  no  censure  anywhere, 
except  such  as  is  strictly  consequential  upon 
our  legislative  action.  The  supposition  of  every 
new  law,  having  for  its  object  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  evil,  is,  that  something  has  hap- 
pened which  ought  not  to  have  token  place,  and 
no  other  than  tliis  indirect  sort  of  censure  will 
flow  from  the  resolutions  before  the  committee. 

Having  thus  given  my  view  of  the  nature 
and  character  of  the  propositions  under  consid- 
eration, I  am  far  from  intimating  that  it  is  not 
my  purpose  to  go  into  a  full,  a  free,  and  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  facts,  and  of  the 
principles  of  law,  i)ublie,  municipal,  and  onsii- 
tutional  involved  in  them.  And,  while  I  tnist 
I  shall  speak  witli  the  decorum  due  to  the  dis- 
tinguished officers  of  the  government  wL(«e 
proceedings  are  to  be  examined,  I  shall  esercuse 
tiie  independence  which  belongs  to  me  as  a 
representative  of  the  people,  in  freely  and  fully 
submitting  my  sentiments. 

In  noticing  the  painful  incidents  of  thl<«  war, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  inquire  into  itii  origin.  I 
fear  that  it  will  be  found  to  be  the  famou 
treaty  of  Fort  Jackson,  condudeil  in  Angu^ 
1814;  and  I  must  ask  the  indulgence  of  the 
chairman  while  I  read  certain  parts  of  that 
treaty. 

**  Whereas,  an  unprovoked,  inliuman,  sangni- 
nar>'  war,  waged  b}'  the  hostile  Creeks  agunst 
the  United  States,  hath  been  repelled,  prosecu- 
ted imd  determined,  suceessfully  on  the  part  ui 
the  said  States,  in  conformity  with  principles  of 
national  justice  and  honorable  wariitre:  and, 
whereas,  consideration  is  due  to  the  rectitude  d 
proceedings  dictated  by  instructions  relating  to 
the  re-establishing  of  peace :  Bo  it  remembtfed 
that,  prior  to  the  conquest  of  that  part  of  the 
Creek  nation  hostile  t4)  the  United  States,  nom- 
berless  aggressions  had  been  committed  against 
the  peace,  the  property,  and  the  lives  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  and  tlioso  of  the  Creek 
nation  in  amity  with  her,  at  the  mouth  of  Duck 
River,  Fort  Mimms,  and  elsewhere,  contrary  to 
national  faith  and  the  regard  due  to  an  article 
of  the  treaty  concluded  at  New  York,  in  the 
year  1700,  between  the  two  nations;  that  the 
United  States,  previous  to  the  ]>eri)etratioa  of 
such  outrage,  did,  in  order  to  insure  future  amitf 
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id  concord  between  the  Creek  nation  and  the 
id  States,  in  conformity  with  the  stipulations 
'  former  treaties,  fulfil,  with  punctuality  and 
•od  faith,  her  engagements  to  the  said  nation ; 
at  more  than  two-tJiirds  of  the  whole  number 

chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  Creek  nation,  dis- 
Brarding  the  genuine  spirit  of  existing  treaties, 
ifered  themselves  to  be  instigated  to  violations 

their  national  honor  and  the  respect  due  to  a 
Tt  of  their  own  nation  faithful  to  the  United 
ates  and  the  principles  of  humanity,  by  im- 
stors,  denominating  themselves  prophets,  and 
the  duplicity  and  misrepresentations  of 
"oign  emissaries,  whose  governments  are  at 
ir,  open  or  understood,  with  the  United 
ites. 
^  Article  2.  The  United  States  will  guaranty 

the  Creek  nation  the  integrity  of  all  their 
Titory  eaatwardly  and  northwardly  of  the 
d  line  (described  in  the  first  article),  to  bo  run 
:1  described  as  mentioned  in  the  first  article. 
'*•  Article  3.  The  United  States  demand  that 

>  Creek  nation  abandon  all  communication, 
1  cea4<e  to  hold  intercourse  with  anv  British 
>t,  garrison,  or  town ;  and  that  they  shall  not 
nit  among  them  any  agent  or  trader  who 
dl  not  derive  authority  to  hold  commercial 
other  intercourse  with  them,  by  license  of 
!  President  or  other  authorized  agent  of  the 
ited  States. 

'  Article  4.  The  United  States  demand  an  ac- 
^wledgment  of  the  right  to  establish  military 
(ts  and  trading  liouses,  and  to  open  roads 
;hin  the  territory  guarantied  to  the  Creek 
ion  by  the  second  article,  and  a  right  to  the 
e  navigation  of  all  its  waters. 
••  Article  5.  The  United  States  demand  that  a 
render  be  immediately  made  of  all  the  per- 
uii  and  property  taken  from  the  citizens  of  the 
ited  States,  the  friendly  part  of  the  Creek 
;ion,  the  Cherokee,  Chickasaw,  and  Choctaw 
lions,  to  the  respective  owners;  and  the 
ited  States  will  cause  to  be  immediately  re- 
rcjd  to  the  formerly  hostile  Creeks  all  the 
>perty  tiken  from  them  since  their  submis- 
n,  either  by  the  United  States,  or  by  any 
lian  nati<ms  in  amity  with  the  United  States, 
rether  with  all  the  prisoners  taken  from  them 
ring  the  wnr. 

'  Article  6.  The  United  States  demand  the 
>tion  and  surrender  of  all  the  prophets  and 
tigac^>rs  of  the  war,  whether  foreigners  or 
Ives,  who  have  not  submitted  to  the  arms  of 

>  United  States,  and  become  parties  to  these 
icles  of  capitulation,  if  ever  they  shall  be 
od  within  the  territory  guarantied  to  the 
3ek  nation  by  the  second  article. 

'  Article  7.  The  Creek  nation  "being  reduced 
extreme  want,  and  not  at  present  having 
means  of  subsistence,  the  United  States, 
m  motives  of  humanity,  will  continue  to 
nish  gratuitously  the  necessaries  of  life, 
U  the  crops  of  corn  can  be  considered  com- 
ent  to  yield  the  nation  a  supply,  and  will 
iblish  trading-houses  in  the  nation,  at  the 
rretion    of  the   President  of  the   United 


States,  and  at  such  places  as  he  shall  direct,  to 
enable  the  nation,  by  industry  and  economy,  to 
procure  clothing." 

I  have  never  perused  this  instrument  until 
within  a  few  days  past,  and  I  have  read  it  with 
the  deepest  mortification  and  regret.    A  more 
dictatorial  spirit  I  have  never  seen  displayed  in 
any  instrument.    I  would  challenge  an  exami- 
nation of  all  the  records  of  diplomacy,  not  ex- 
cepting even  those  in  the  most  haughty  period 
of  imperial  Rome,  when  she  was  carrying  her 
arms  into  the  barbarian  nations  that  surrounded 
her,  and  I  do  not  believe  a  solitary  instance  can 
be  found  of  such  an  inexorable  spirit  of  domi- 
nation pervading  a  compact  purporting  to  be  a 
treaty  of  peace.    It  consists  of  the  most  severe 
and  humiliating  demands — of  the  surrender  of  a 
large  territory ;    of  the  privilege  of  making 
roads  through  the  remnant  which  was  retained : 
of  the  right  of  establishing  trading-houses ;  of 
the  obligation  of  delivering  into  our  hands  their 
prophets.    And  all  this  of  a  wretched  people 
reduced  to  the  last  eictremity  of  distress,  whose 
miserable  existence  we  have  to  preserve  by  a 
voluntary  stipulation    to  furnish    them    with 
bread  I     When  did  the  all-conquering  and  deso- 
lating Rome  ever  fail  to  respect  the  altars  and 
the  gods  of  those  whom  she  subjugated?     Let 
me  not  be  told  that  these  prophets  were  impos- 
tors who  deceived  the  Indians.     They   were 
their  prophets ;  the  Indians  believed  and  vene- 
rated them,  and  it  is  not  for  us  to  dictate  a  re- 
ligious belief  to  them.     It  does  not  belong  to  the 
holy  character  of  tlie  religion  which  we  profess, 
to  carry  its  precept*  by  the  force  of  the  bayonet, 
into  the  bosoms  of  other  people.    Mild  and 
gentle  persuasion  was    the  great  instrument 
employed  by  the  meek  founder  of  our  religion. 
We  leave  to  the  humane  and  benevolent  efforts 
of  the  reverend  professors  of  Christianity  to 
convert  from  'barbarism  tliose  unhappy  nations 
yet  immersed  in  its  gloom.  But,  sir,  spare  them 
their  prophets  I    spare  their  delusions!   spare 
their  prejudices  and  superstitions  I  spare  them 
even  their  religion,  such  as  it  is,  from  open  and 
cruel  violence.   When,  sir,  was  that  treaty  con- 
cluded ?    On  the  very  day  after  the  protocol 
was  signed,  of  the  first  conference  between  the 
American  and  British  commissioners,  treating 
of  peace,  at  Ghent.    In  the  course  of  that  ne- 
gotiation, pretensions  so  enormous  were  set  up 
by  the  other  party  that,  when  they  were  pro* 
mulgated  in  tliis  country,  there  was  one  general 
burst  of  indignation  throughout  the  continent. 
Faction  itself  was  silenced,  and  the  firm  and 
unanimous  determination  of  all  parties  was,  to 
fight  until  the  last  man  fell  in  the  ditch  rather 
than  submit  to  such  ignominious  terms. 

What  a  contrast  is  exhibited  between  the 
cotemporaneous  scenes  of  Ghent  and  of  Fort 
Jackson  1  what  a  powerful  voucher  would  the 
British  commissioners  have  been  furnished  with, 
if  they  could  have  got  hold  of  that  treaty ! 
The  United  States  demand,  the  United  States 
demand,  ib  repeated  five  or  six  timea«    ^\^ 
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what  did  the  preamble  itself  disclose  ?  Tliat 
two-thirds  of  the  Creek  nation  had  been  hostile, 
and  one-third  only  friendly  to  us.  Now  I  have 
heard  (I  cAunot  vonch  for  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ment), that  not  one  hostile  chief  signed  the 
treaty.  I  have  also  heard  that  perhaiw  one  or 
two  of  them  did.  If  the  treaty  were  really 
made  by  a  minority  of  the  nation,  it  was  not 
obligatory  upon  the  whole  nation.  It  was  void, 
considered  in  the  light  of  a  national  compact. 
And,  if  void,  the  Indians  were  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  tlie  provision  of  the  ninth  article 
of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  by  which  we  bound 
ourselves  to  make  peace  with  any  tribes  with 
whom  we  might  be  at  war  on  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  treaty,  and  to  restore  to  them 
their  lands,  as  they  held  them  in  1811.  I  do 
not  know  how  the  honorable  Senate,  that  body 
for  which  I  hold  so  high  a  respect^  could  have 
given  their  sanction  to  the  treaty  of  Fort  Jack- 
eon,  HO  utterly  irreconcilable  as  it  is  with  those 
noble  principles  of  generosity  and  magnanimity 
which  I  hope  to  see  my  country  always  exhibit, 
and  particularly  toward  the  miserable  remnant 
of  the  aborigines.  It  would  have  comported 
better  with  those  principles  to  have  imitated 
the  benevolent  policy  of  the  founder  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  to  have  given  to  the  Creeks,  con- 
quered as  they  were,  even  if  they  had  made 
an  unjust  war  upon  u-s,  the  trifling  consideration, 
to  them  an  adequate  compensation,  which  he 
paid  for  their  lands.  That  treaty,  I  fear,  has 
been  the  main  cause  of  the  recent  war.  And, 
if  it  has  been,  it  only  adds  another  melancholy 
proof  to  those  with  which  history  already 
abounds,  that  hard  and  unconscionable  terms, 
extorted  by  the  power  of  the  sword  and  the 
right  of  conc^uest,  serve  but  to  whet  and  stim- 
ulate revenge,  and  to  give  old  hostilities,  smoth- 
ered, not  extinguished,  by  the  pretended  peace, 
greater  exasperation  and  more  ferocity.  A 
truce,  thus  patched  up  with  an  unfortunate 
jxeople,  without  the  means  of  existence,  with- 
out bread,  is  no  real  peace.  The  instant  there 
is  the  slightest  j)ros|iect  of  relief  from  such 
harsh  and  severe  conditions,  the  conquered 
party  will  fly  to  arms,  and  sfHind  the  last  drop 
of  bloo<l  rather  than  live  in  such  degraded  bon- 
dage. Even  if  you  again  reduce  him  to  snl>- 
mission,  the  expenses  incurred  by  this  second 
war,  tt>  say  nothing  of  the  human  lives  that  are 
Hiicriflced,  will  be  greater  than  what  it  would 
liave  cost  y<»u  to  grant  him  liberal  conditions 
in  the  first  instamre.  This  treaty,  I  repeat,  was, 
I  apprehend,  the  cau<e  of  the  war.  It  led  to 
the  excesses  on  our  southern  borders  which  be- 
gan it. 

Who  first  commenced  them,  it  is,  perhaps, 
difficult  to  ascertain.  There  was,  however, 
a  paper  on  this  subject,  comnmnicated  at  the 
last  session  by  the  President,  that  told,  in  lan- 
guage pathetic  and  feeling,  an  artless  tale; 
a  pa|K'r  that  carried  such  internal  evidence  at 
K^ast  uf  the  belief  of  the  authors  of  it  that 
they  were  writing  the  truth,  that  I  will  aj»k  the 
fUcVor  of  the  committee  to  allow  me  to  read  it. 


^'  To  the  Commanding  Officer  at  FortEawkint: 

"Dear  Sib; 

"  Since  the  last  war,  after  you  sent  word 
that  we  must  quit  the  war,  we.  the  red  people, 
have  come  over  on  this  side.  The  white  peopb 
have  carried  all  the  red  people^s  ciUtle  off. 
After  the  war,  I  sent  to  all  my  people  to  let 
the  white  people  alone,  and  stay  on  this  side 
of  the  river;  and  they  did  so;  but  the  white 
peo])le  still  continue  to  camr  off  their  cattle, 
liemard's  son  was  hero,  and  I  inquired  of  him 
what  was  to  be  done ;  and  he  said  we  most  go 
to  the  head  man  of  the  white  people  and  com* 
p  Din«  I  did  so,  and  there  was  no  head  white 
man,  and  there  was  no  law  in  this  case.  The 
whites  first  began,  and  there  is  notliing  said 
about  that ;  but  great  complaint  about  what  the 
Indians  do.  This  is  now  three  years  since  the 
white  people  killed  three  Indians;  since  that 
time  they  have  killed  three  other  Indians,  and 
taken  their  horses,  and  what  they  had;  and 
this  summer  they  killed  three  more ;  and  very 
likely  they  killed  one  more.  'We  sent  word  to 
the  white  people  that  these  mnrders  were  done, 
and  the  answer  was,  that  they  were  people  who 
were  outlaws,  and  we  ought  to  go  and  mi 
them.  The  white  people  killed  our  people  flra; 
the  Indians  then  took  satisfaction.  Tnere  are 
yet  three  men  that  the  red  people  have  never 
taken  satisfaction  for.  You  have  wrote  that 
there  were  houses  burned ;  but  we  know  of  no 
such  thing  being  done ;  the  truth,  in  such  oases, 
ought  to  bo  told,  but  this  appears  otherwise. 
On  that  side  of  the  river,  the  white  people  hare 
killed  five  Indians,  but  there  is  nothing  said 
about  that ;  and  all  that  the  Indians  have  done 
is  brought  up.  All  the  mischief  the  white  peo- 
ple have  done,  ought  to  bo  told  to  their  head 
man.  When  there  is  any  thing  done,  you  write 
to  us ;  but  never  write  to  your  head  man  what 
the  white  people  do.  When  the  red  people 
send  talks  or  writ«,  they  always  send  the  truth. 
You  have  sent  to  us  for  your  horses,  and  we 
sent  all  that  we  could  find ;  but  there  was  some 
dead.  It  appears  that  all  the  mischief  is  laid 
on  this  town ;  but  all  the  mischief  that  has  been 
done  by  this  town,  is  two  horses;  one  of  then 
is  dead,  and  the  other  was  sent  back.  The  cat- 
tle that  we  are  accused  of  taking,  were  cattle 
that  the  white  people  t(K)k  from  us.  Oar  yonnj 
men  went  and  brought  them  back,  with  the 
same  marks  and  brands.  There  were  some  of 
our  young  men  out  hunting,  and  they  were 
killed;  others  went  to  take  satisfaction,  and  the 
kettle  of  one  of  the  men  that  was  killed  wa! 
found  in  the  house  where  the  women  and  two 
children  were  killed ;  and  they  Hupi>ose<l  it  had 
been  her  husband  who  had  kille<l  the  Indians, 
and  took  their  satisfactiim  there.  SVea^ea^ 
cnsed  of  killing  the  Americans,  and  &o  on;  bat 
since  the  word  was  sent  to  ns  that  peace  w« 
made,  we  stAV  steady  at  home,  and  meddle  with 
no  person.  Von  have  sent  to  us  respecting  the 
black  people  on  the  Suwany  river;  we  hxn 
nothing  to  do  with  them.    They  were  put  then 
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»y  the  Eng^lish,  and  to  them  you  ought  to  apply 
or  any  thing  about  them.  We  do  not  wish  our 
•ountry  desolated  by  an  army  passing  through 
t,  fur  the  conoem  of  other  people.  The  Indians 
lAve  slaves  there  also;  a  great  many  of  them. 
iVheu  we  have  an  opportunity,  we  shall  apply 
o  the  English  for  them;  but  we  cannot  get 
hem  now. 

**  This  is  what  we  have  to  say  at  present. 
'•  Sir,  I  conclude  by  subscribing  myself, 
"  Your  humble  servant,  etc. 

"September,  the  11th  day,  1817. 

"  N.  B.  There  are  ten  towns  have  read  this 
letter,  and  this  is  the  answer. 

"  Wm.  Bell,  Aid-de-camp. 

**  A  true  copy  of  the  originaV^ 

I  should  be  very  unwilling  to  assert,  in  regard 
o  this  war,  that  the  fault  was  on  our  side ;  I 
fear  it  was.  I  have  heard  that  a  very  respect- 
ible  gentleman,  now  no  more,  who  once  tilled 
:he  executive  chair  of  Georgia,  and  who,  liav- 
Bg  been  agent  of  Indian  affairs  in  that  quarter, 
2ad  the  best  opportunity  of  judging  of  the 
>rigin  of  this  war,  deliberately  pronounced  it 
lA  ilia  opinion,  that  the  Indians  were  not  in 
Btilt.  I  am  far  from  attributing  to  General 
fackson  any  other  than  the  very  slight  degree 
>f  blame  that  attaches  to  him  as  the  negotiator 
>f  the  treaty  of  Fort  Jackson,  and  will  be 
»hared  by  those  who  subsequently  ratifie<l  and 
uunctionetl  that  treaty.  But  if  there  bo  even  a 
loubt  as  to  the  origin  of  the  w^ar,  w^hether  we 
grere  censurable  or  the  Indians,  that  doubt  will 
jerve  to  increase  our  regret  at  any  distressing 
[Qcidents  which  may  have  occurred,  and  to  mit- 
igate, in  some  degree,  the  Crimea  which  we  im- 
pute to  the  other  side.  I  know  that  when 
[general  Jackson  was  summoned  to  the  field,  it 
w€LB  too  late  to  hesitate;  the  fatal  blow  had 
been  struck,  in  the  destruction  of  Fowl-town 
ftod  the  dreadful  massacre  of  Lieutenant  Scott 
ind  his  detachment ;  and  the  only  duty  which 
remained  to  him,  was  to  terminate  this  unhappy 
contest. 

The  first  circumstance  which,  in  the  course 
>f  his  performing  that  duty,  fixed  our  attention, 
tias  tilled  me  with  regret.  It  was  the  execution 
:if  the  Indian  chlefe.  How,  I  ask,  did  they 
Tome  into  our  possession  ?  Was  it  in  the  course 
>f  fair,  and  open,  and  honorable  war?  Ko; 
iot  by  means  of  deception — by  hoisting  foreign 
Eolors  on  the  staff  from  which  the  stars  and 
»trlpes  should  alone  have  floated.  Thus  eu- 
inured,  the  Indians  were  taken  on  shore ;  and 
irithoat  ceremony,  and  without  delay,  were 
tiani?.  Hang  an  Indian  I  AVe,  sir,  who  are 
civilized,  and  can  comi)rehend  and  feel  the  ef- 
fect of  moral  causes  and  considerations,  attach 
ignominy  to  that  mode  of  death.  And  the  gal- 
lant, and  refined,  and  high-minded  man,  seeks 
by  aU  possible  mean«  to  avoid  \U  But  what 
cares  an  Indian  whether  you  hang  or  shoot  him  ? 
The  moment  he  is  captured,  he  is  considered  by 
his  tribe  as  disgraced,  if  not  lost.  They,  too, 
Rre  indifferent  about  the  manner  in  which  he  is 


despatched.   But  I  regard  the  occurrence  with 
grief,  for  other  and  higher  considerations.    It 
was  the  first  instance  that  I  know  of,  in  the  an- 
nals of  our  country,  in  which  retaliation,  by  ex- 
ecuting Indian  captives,  has  ever  been  deliberate- 
ly practised.    There  may  have  been  exceptions, 
but  if  there  were,  they  met  with  cotemporane- 
orfs  condemnation,  and  have  been  reprehended 
by  the  jrifet  pen  of  impartial  history.     The  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  may  tell  me,  if  he 
chooses,  what  he  pleases  about  the  tomahawk 
and  scalping  knife ;  about  Indian  enormities  and 
foreign  miscreants  and  incendiaries.    I,  too,  hate 
them ;  from  my  very  soul  I  abominate  them. 
But  I  love  my  country,  and  its  constitution ;  I 
love  liberty  and  safety,  and  fear  military  despot- 
ism more,  even,  than  I  hate  the  moa<«ters.    The 
gentleman,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  alluded 
to  the  State  fh)m  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
come.    Little,  sir,  does  he  know  cf  the  high 
and  magnanimous  sentiments  of  the  people  of 
that  State,  if  ho  supposes  they  will  approve  of 
the  transaction  to  which  he  referred.    Brave 
and  generous,  humanity  and  clemency  toward 
a  fallen  foe  constitute  one  of  their  noblest  char- 
acteristics.   Amid  all  the  struggles  for  that  fair 
land,  between  the  natives  and  the  present  in- 
habitants, I  defy  the  gentleman  to  point  out  one 
instance,  in  "i^'hich  a  Kentuckian  had  stained 
his  hand  by — nothing  but  my  high  sense  of  the 
distinguished  services  and  exalted  merits  of 
General  Jackson,  prevents  my  using  a  different 
term — the  execution  of  an  unarmed  and  pros- 
trate captive.    Yes,  there  is  one  solitary  excep- 
tion, in  which  a  man,  enraged  at  beliulding  an 
Indian  prisoner  wlio  had  been  celebrated  for 
hLs  enormities,  and  who  had  destroyed  some  of 
his  kindred,  plunged  his  sword  into  his  bosom. 
The  wicked  deed  was  considered  as  an  abomi- 
nable outrage  when  it  occurred,  and  the  name 
of  the  man  has  been  handed  down  to  the  exe- 
cration of  posterity.     I  deny  your  right  thus  to 
retaliate  on  the  aboriginal  proprietors  of  the 
country ;  and  unless  I  am  utterly  deceived,  it 
may  be  shown  that  it  does  not  exist.    But  be- 
fore I  attempt  this,  allow  me  to  make  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  a  little  better  ac- 
quainted with  those  people,  to  whose  feelings 
and  sympathies  he  has  ai)pealed  through  their 
representative.   During  the  late  war  with  Great 
Britain,  Colonel  Campbell,  under  the  command 
of  my  honorable  friend  from  Ohio  (General 
Harrison),  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  detach- 
ment, consisting  chiefly,  I  believe,  of  Kentucky 
volunteers,  in  order  to  destroy  the  Mississinaway 
towns.     Tliey  proceeded  and  performed  the 
duty,  and  took  some  prisoners.    And  here  is 
the'  evidence  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
treated  them. 

"But  the  character  of  this  gaUmt  detach- 
ment, exhibiting,  as  it  did,  perseverance,  forti- 
tude, and  bravery,  would,  however,  be  incom- 
plete, if  in  the  midst  of  victory,  they  had  for- 
gotten the  feelings  of  humanity.  It  is  with  the 
sincerest  pleasure  that  the  general  has  heatd^ 
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that  the  most  punctual  obodionoe  was  paid  to 
his  orders,  in  not  only  paving  all  the  "women 
and  cliildren,  hut  in  sparinji:  all  tlie  warriors 
who  ceasod  to  resist ;  and  that  even  when  vig- 
orously attacked  by  the  enemy,  the  claims  of 
njercy  prevailed  over  every  sense  of  their  own 
danger,  and  this  lieroic  band  respected  tlie  lives 
of  their  prisoners.  Ix?t  an  account  of  murdered 
innocence  be  opened  in  the  records  of  heaven, 
a;rainst  our  enemies  alone.  The  American  sol- 
dier will  follow  the  example  of  his  government, 
and  the  sword  of  the  one  will  not  bo  agjiinst 
the  fallen  and  the  helpless,  nor  the  gold  of  the 
other  be  paid  tV»r  scalps  of  a  n»assacred  enemy." 

I  ho]»e,  sir,  the  honorable  gentleman  will  now 
l>e  able  better  to  appreciate  the  character  and 
conduct  of  my  gallant  countrj^men,  tlum  he  ap- 
l)ears  hitlierto  to  have  done. 

But,  sir,  I  have  sfiid  that  yon  have  no  right 
to  practise,  under  color  of  retaliation,  enormi- 
ties on  the  Indians.  I  will  advance  in  pupiM>rt 
of  this  iK)sition,  as  applicable  to  the  origin  of  all 
law,  the  principle,  tliat  whatever  lias  been  the 
custom,  Irom  the  commencement  of  a  subject, 
whatever  has  been  the  uniform  usage,  coeval 
an<l  coexistent  with  the  subject  to  which  it  re- 
latt%  becomes  its  fixed  hiw.  Such  is  the  foun- 
dation of  all  common  law ;  and  such,  I  believe, 
is  the  principal  foundation  ot  all  public  or  inter- 
national law.  If,  then,  it  can  bo  shown  that 
from  the  fii'st  settlement  of  the  colonies,  on  this 
l)art  of  the  American  continent,  to  the  present 
time,  we  have  constantly  abstained  from  retali- 
ating upon  the  Indians  the  excesses  ]>ractised  by 
them  toward  us,  we  are  morallv  iMMind  bv  this 
invariable  usage,  and  cannot  lawfully  change  it 
without  the  most  cogent  reasons.  So  far  as  my 
know  leilgi.'k  extends,  from  the  tir^t  settlement  at 
Plvmouih  or  at  Jamestown,  it  has  not  been  our 
practice  tn  destroy  Indian  captives,  combatants 
or  nnn-combatants.  I  know  of  but  <me  devia- 
tion from  the  co<le  which  regulates  the  warfare 
between  civilized  connnunities,  and  that  was 
the  destruction  of  Indian  towns,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  authorize*!  ujmn  the  ground  that  we 
could  not  bring  the  war  to  a  termination  but  by 
destroying  the  means  which  nourished  it.  With 
this  single  exceptinn,  the  other  principles  of  the 
laws  of  civilized  nations  are  extended  to  them, 
and  are  thus  made  law  in  regard  to  them. 

When  did  this  humane  custom,  by  which,  in 
con>i«leration  of  their  ignorance,  and  our  en- 
lightene«l  condition,  the  rigors  of  war  were  mit- 
igated, begin  ?  At  a  time  when  we  were  weak, 
and  they  comparatively  strong;  Avhen  they  were 
the  birds  of  the  soil,  and  we  were  seeking,  from 
the  vice^,  from  the  corruptions,  from  the  reli- 
gious intolerance,  and  from  the  op]»ressions  ot* 
Tiluroi)e,  to  gain  an  asylum  among  them.  And 
when  is  it  ]>roposed  to  change  this  custom,  to 
substitute  tor  it  tlie  blomly  maxims  of  harbarous 
ages  '^n*l  ^<^  inter])olate  the  Indian  public  law 
with  revolting  cruelties?  At  a  time  when  the 
situation  of  the  twf»  ])arties  is  totally  changed — 
when  we  are  powerful  and  they  are  weak — at 
a  time  when,  to  use  a  tigiiro  drawn  from  their 


own  sublime  eloquence,  the  poor  children  of  tin 
forest  have  been  driven  by  tlie  great  wave  which 
has  flowed  in  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  almost  to 
the  base  of  the  Eocky  ^lonntaint^  and,  0Te^ 
whelming  them  in  its  terrible  progress,  has  left 
no  other  remains  of  hundreds  of  tribes,  now  i>x- 
tinct,  than  those  which  indicate  the  remote  ex- 
istence of  their  former  companion,  the  mam- 
moth of  the  new  world  I  Yes,  sir,  it  is  at  this 
auspicious  period  of  our  countr}',  when  we  lioM 
a  proud  and  lofty  station  among  the  first  nations 
of  the  world,  that  wo  are  called  uj>on  to  sanctinn 
a  departure  from  the  established  laws  and  wnge* 
which  have  regulated  our  Indian  hostilities. 
And  does  the  honorable  gentleman  from  ]la»> 
chusetts  expect,  in  this  august  bo<ly,  this  en- 
lighted  assembly  of  Christians  and  Amerioaiu, 
by  glowing  appeals  to  our  passions,  to  make  m 
forget  our  principles,  our  religion,  our  clenienoy, 
and  our  humanity  ?  Why  is  it  that  we  have  not 
practised  toward  the  Indian  tribes  the  right  sA 
retaliation,  now  for  the  first  time  asserted  in  re* 
gard  to  them?  It  is  because  it  is  a  princi|ile 
proclaimed  by  reason,  and  enforced  by  eveir 
respectable  writer  on  the  law  of  nations,  tli 
retaliation  is  only  justifiable  as  calculated  to 
produce  efiect  in  the  war.  Vengeance  is  a  new 
motive  for  resorting  to  it.  If  retaliation  will 
]>roduce  no  eft'ect  (m  the  enemy,  we  are  Iwrainl 
to  abstain  from  it  by  every  consideration  of  he- 
manity  and  of  justice.  Will  it,  then,  produce 
eftect  on  the  Indian  tribes  ?  No ;  they  care  n«>t 
about  the  execution  of  those  of  their  warrior? 
who  are  taken  captive.  They  are  considei^ 
as  disgraced  by  the  very  circumstance  of  thtir 
captivity,  and  it  is  often  mercy  to  the  nnbappj 
captive  to  deprive  him  of  liis  existence.  The 
I>oet  evinced  a  j)rofound  knowledge  of  tlie  hi- 
dian  character,  when  he  put  into  the  momh  of 
a  son  of  a  distinguished  cliief,  about  to  be  Kti  t» 
!  the  stake  and  tortured  by  his  victorions  enemy, 
the  words : 

••  Bogin,  ye  tormentorB !  your  threats  are  in  rain; 
The  80U  of  Alkuomouk  will  iiever  couipUiu." 

Iwetaliation  of  Indian  excesses,  not  pnvlncirui 
then  any  etfect  in  j»reventing  their  rer»etiti»in.  i-? 
condemned  by  lM)th  reason  and  the  principle^ 
ui>on  which  alone,  in  any  case,  it  can  be  justi- 
fied. On  this  branch  of  the  subject  much  more 
might  be  said,  but  as  I  shall  possibly  again  »!• 
lude  to  it,  I  will  pass  from  it  for  theYre?eiit,  to 
another  topic. 

It  is  not  necessary,  for  the  pnri)ose  of  my  ar- 
gument in  regard  to  the  trial  and  execution  of 
Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister,  to  insi>t  on  theinno- 
cency  of  either  of  them.  I  will  yield  for  the 
sake  of  that  argument,  without  inquiry,  that 
both  of  them  were  guilty ;  that  both  had  in^ti- 

'  gated  the  war;  and  that  one  of  them  had  Irl 
the  enemy  to  battle.  It  is  ]M)ssible,  indeed,  tlist 
a  critical  examination  of  the  evidence  wodM 
show,  j>articularly  in  the  case  of  Arbuthnot, 

i  that  the  whole  amount  of  his  crime  con^!-ted  \ii 

I  hU  t Hiding,  without  the  limits  of  the  Unit**! 

,  ii^tates,  with  the  Seminole  Indians,  in  the  accii* 
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lomed  commodities  which  form  the  sahject  of 
[ndian  trade,  and  that  he  sought  to  ingratiate 
limself  with  his  customers  by  espousing  their 
nterests,  in  regard  to  the  provision  of  the  treaty 
>f  Ghent,  which  he  may  have  honestly  believed 
^titled  them  to  the  restoration  of  their  lands, 
^nd  if,  indeed,  tlie  treaty  of  Fort  Jackson,  for 
:he  reasons  already  assigned,  were  not  binding 
ipon  the  Creeks,  there  would  be  but  too  much 
^use  to  lament  his  unhappy  if  not  ui\just  fate. 
The  first  impression  made  on  the  examination 
>f  the  proceedings  in  the  trial  and  execution  of 
those  two  men  is,  that  on  the  part  of  Ambrister 
there  was  the  most  guilt,  but,  at  tlie  same  time, 
the  most  irregularity.  Conceding  the  point  of 
^uilt  of  both,  with  tlie  qualification  which  I 
iiave  stated,  I  will  proceed  to  inquire,  first,  if 
Lheir  execution  can  be  justified  upon  the  princi- 
[iles  assumed  by  General  Jackson  himself.  If 
:hey  do  not  afford  a  justification,  I  will  next  in- 
quire, if  there  be  any  other  principles  authoriz- 
ing their  execution;  and  I  will  in  the  third 
[dace  make  some  other  observations  upon  the 
iijode  of  proceeding. 

The  principles  assumed  by  General  Jackson, 
hvhich  may  be  found  in  his  general  orders  com- 
inandiug  the  execution  of  these  men,  is,  ^^  that 
it  is  an  established  principle  of  the  law  of  na- 
tions, that  any  individual  of  a  nation  making 
Mrar  against  the  citizens  of  any  other  nation, 
they  being  at  peace,  forfeits  his  allegiance,  and 
becomes  an  outlaw  and  a  pirate."  Whatever 
may  be  the  character  of  individuals  waging 
i)rivate  war,  the  principle  assumed  is  totally 
i^rroneous  when  applied  to  such  individuals 
issociated  with  a  power,  whether  Indian  or 
civilized,  capable  of  maintaining  the  relations 
jf  i^eiico  and  war.  Suppose,  however,  the 
firinciple  were  true,  as  asserte<l,  what  disposi- 
tion ^^hould  he  have  made  of  these  men  ?  What 
jurisdiction,  and  how  acquired,  has  the  military 
i>ver  pirates,  robbers,  and  outlaws?  If  they 
svere  in  the  character  imputed,  they  were  alone 
amenable,  and  should  have  been  turned  over 
l>»,  the  civil  authority.  But  the  j)rinciple,  I 
repeat,  is  Uitally  incorrect,  when  applied  to 
men  in  their  situation.  A  foreigner  connecting 
liimsc'lf  with  a  belligerent,  becomes  an  enemy 
jf  the  party  to  whom  that  belligerent  is  op- 
x>sed,  subject  to  whatever  he  may  be  subject^ 
Bntitied  to  whatever  he  is  entitled.  Arbuthnot 
and  Ambrister,  by  associating  themselves,  be- 
::arae  identified  with  the  Indians ;  they  became 
iur  enemies,  and  we  had  a  right  to  treat  them 
AS  we  could  lawfully  treat  the  Indians.  These 
positions  are  so  obviously  correct^  that  I  shall 
consider  it  an  abuse  of  the  patience  of  the 
:;ommittee  to  consume  time  in  their  proof. 
They  are  supported  l)y  the  practice  of  all  na- 
tions, and  of  our  own.  Every  page  of  history, 
in  all  times,  and  the  recollection  of  every  mem- 
ber, furnish  evidence  of  their  truth.  Let  us 
look  for  a  moment  into  some  of  the  conse- 
ijaences  of  this  principle,  if  it  were  to  go  to 
Europe,  sanctioned  by  the  approbation,  express 
ir  implied,  of  this  House.    We  have  now  in 


our  armies  probably  the  subjects  of  almost 
every  European  power.  Some  of  the  nations 
of  Enrope  maintain  the  doctrine  of  perpetual 
allegiance.  Suppose  Britain  and  America  ir 
peace,  and  America  and  France  at  war.  The 
former  subjects  of  England,  naturalized  and 
unnaturalized,  are  captured  by  tlie  navy  or 
army  of  France.  What  is  their  condition? 
According  to  the  principle  of  General  Jackson, 
they  would  be  outlaws  and  pirates,  and  liable 
to  immediate  execution.  Are  gentlemen  pre- 
pared to  return  t(»  their  respective  districts  with 
this  doctrine  in  their  mouths,  and  to  say  to 
their  Irish,  English,  Scotch,  and  other  foreign 
constituents,  that  they  are  liable,  on  the  contin- 
gency supposed,  to  be  treated  as  outlaws  and 
pirates  ? 

Is  there  any  other  principle  whicli  justifies 
the  i)roceedings?  On  this  subject,  if  I  admire 
the  wonderful  ingenuity  with  which  gentlemen 
seek  a  colorable  pretext  for  those  executions,  I 
am  at  the  same  time  shocked  at  some  of  the 
principles  advanced.  What  said  the  honorable 
gentleman  from  Ma-isachusetts  (Mr.  Holmes),  in 
a  cold  address  to  tho  committee  ?  Why,  that 
these  executions  were  only  the  wrong  mode  of 
doing  a  riglit  thing,  A  ^\Tong  mode  of  doing 
the  right  thing!  In  what  code  of  public  law  ; 
in  what  system  of  ethics;  nay,  in  what  re- 
spectable novel ;  where,  If  the  gentleman  were 
to  take  the  range  of  the  whole  literature  of  the 
world,  will  he  find  any  sanction  for  a  principle 
so  monstrous  ?  I  will  illustrate  its  enormity  by 
a  single  case.  Suppose  a  man,  being  guilty  of 
robbery,  is  tried,  condemned,  and  executed, 
for  murder,  upon  an  indictment  for  that  robbery 
merely.  The  judge  is  arraigned  for  having  ex- 
ecuted, contrary  to  law,  a  human  being,  inno- 
cent at  heart  of  tho  crime  for  which  he  was 
sentenced.  Tho  judge  has  nothing  to  do  to 
insure  his  own  acquittal,  but  to  urge  the  gentle- 
man's plea,  that  he  had  done  a  right  thing  in  a 
wrong  wayl 

The  principles  which  attached  to  the  cases  of 
Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister,  constituting  them 
merely  "  participes"  in  the  wafr,  supposing  them 
to  have  been  combatants,  which  the  former 
was  not,  he  having  been  taken  in  a  Spanish  fort- 
ress, without  arms  in  his  hands,  all  that  we 
could  possibly  have  a  right  to  do,  was  to  apply 
to  them  the  rules  which  we  had  a  right  to  en- 
force against  the  Indians.  Their  English  cha- 
racter was  only  merged  in  their  Indian  charac- 
ter. Now,  if  the  law  regulating  Indian  hos- 
tilities be  established  by  long  and  immemorial 
usage,  that  we  have  no  moral  right  to  retjdiate 
upon  them,  we  consequently  had  no  right  to 
retaliate  upon  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister.  Even 
if  it  were  admitted  that,  in  regard  to  future 
wars,  and  to  other  foreigners,  tlieir  execution 
may  have  a  good  eflect,  it  would  not  thence 
follow  that  you  had  a  right  to  execute  them. 
It  is  not  always  just  to  do  what  may  be  advan- 
tageous. And  retaliation,  during  a  war,  must 
have  relation  to  the  events  of  that  war,  and 
must,  to  be  just,  have  on  operation  on  that  whr^ 
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and  upon  the  individuals  only  who  compose  the 
belligerent  party.  It  becomes  gentlemen,  then, 
on  the  other  side,  to  show,  by  some  known, 
certain,  and  recognised  rule  of  public  or  mani- 
cipal  law,  that  the  execution  of  these  men  was 
justified.  Where  is  it?  I  should  be  glad  to 
see  it.  We  are  told  in  a  paper  emanating  from 
tlie  Department  of  State,  recently  laid  before 
this  House,  distinguished  for  the  fervor  of  its 
eloquence,  and  of  which  the  honorable  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  has  supplied  us  in  part 
with  a  second  edition,  in  one  respect  agreeing 
with  the  prototype — that  they  both  ought  to  be 
inscribed  to  the  American  public — wo  are  justly 
told  in  that  paper,  that  this  is  the  "  first "  in- 
stance of  the  execution  of  ]»er80us  for  the  crime 
of  instigating  Indians  to  war.  Sir,  there  are 
two  topics  which,  in  Europe,  are  constantly 
employed  by  the  friends  and  minions  of  legit- 
imacy against  our  country.  The  one  is  an 
inordinate  spirit  of  aggrandizement— of  covet- 
ing other  people's  goo<l ;  the  other  is  the  treat- 
ment which  we  extend  to  the  Indians.  Against 
both  these  charges,  the  public  servants  who 
conducted  at  Ghent  the  negotiations  with  the 
IJritish  eonmiissioners,  endeavored  to  vindicate 
our  country,  and  I  hope  with  some  degree  of 
success.  What  will  be  the  condition  of  future 
American  negotiators  when  pressed  upon  this 
head,  I  know  not,  after  the  unhappy  executions 
on  our  southern  border.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  seemed  yesterday  to  read,  with  a 
sort  of  triumph,  the  names  of  the  commission- 
ers employed  in  the  negotiation  at  Ghent. 
Will  he  excuse  me  for  saying,  that  I  thought  he 
pronounced,  even  with  more  complacency  and 
with  a  more  gracious  smile,  the  hrst  name  in 
the  cominisinion,  than  he  emphasized  that  of  the 
humble  individual  who  addresses  you? 

[Mr.  Holmes  desired  to  explain.] 

There  is  no  occasion  for  explanation ;  I  am 
perfectly  satisfied. 

[Mr.  Holmes,  however,  proceeded  to  say  that 
his  intention  was,  in  pronouncing  the  gentle- 
man's name,  to  add  to  the  respect  due  to  the 
negotiator,  that  which  was  due  to  the  Speaker 
of  this  House.] 

To  return  to  the  case  of  Arbuthnot  and  Am- 
brister.  Will  the  principle  of  these  men  having 
been  the  instigators  of  the  war,  justify  their 
execution?  It  is  a  new  one  ;  there  are  no  land- 
marks to  guide  us  in  its  adoj)tion,  or  to  pre- 
scribe limits  in  its  application.  It  William  Pitt 
had  been  taken  by  the  French  army,  during  the 
late  Eur(»[)ean  war,  could  France  have  justi- 
fiably executed  him  on  tlie  ground  of  his  having 
notoriously  instigated  the  continental  powers 
to  war  against  France  ?  Would  France,  if  she 
had  staiiutd  her  character  by  executing  him, 
have  obtained  the  stmction  of  tlie  world  to  the 
act,  by  ap|>eals  to  the  passions  and  prejudices, 


by  pointing  to  the  cities  sacked,  the  conntrici 
laid  waste,  the  human  lives  sacrificed  in  tha 
wars  which  he  had  kindled,  and  by  exolaimiiiji 
to  the  unfortunate  captive,  Yoo,  miscreant 
monster,  have  occasioned  all  these  scenes  of 
devastation  and  blood  I  What  has  been  tbe 
conduct  even  of  England  toward  tiie  greater 
instigator  of  all  the  wars  of  the  present  age? 
The  condemnation  of  that  illustrions  man  to 
the  rock  of  St  Helena,  is  a  great  blot  on  tlte 
English  name.  And  I  repeat  what  I  have  be- 
fore said,  that  if  Chatham,  or  Fox,  or  even 
William  Pitt  himself,  had  been  prime  minister 
in  England,  Bonaparte  liad  never  been  so  con- 
demned. On  that  transaction  history  will  one 
day  pass  its  severe  but  just  censure.  Yes,  al- 
though Napoleon  had  desolated  haJf  Europe; 
although  there  was  scarcely  a  power,  however 
humble,  that  escaped  the  mighty  grasp  of  his 
ambition  ;  although  in  the  course  of  his  splen- 
did career,  he  is  charged  with  having  oommHteJ 
the  greatest  atrocities,  disgraceful  to  himflelf 
and  to  human  nature^  vet  even  his  life  has  been 
spared.  The  allies  wjuld  not,  England  would 
not,  execute  him  upon  the  ground  of  his  being 
an  instigator  of  wars. 

The  mode  of  the  trial  and  sentencing  of  these 
men  was  equally  objectionable  with  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  prove 
a  forfeiture  of  their  lives.  I  know  the  laudable 
spirit  which  prompted  the  ingenuity  displayed 
in  finding  out  a  justification  for  these  proceed- 
ings. I  wish  most  sincerely  that  I  could  recon- 
cile them  to  my  conscience.  It  has  been  at- 
tempted to  vindicxite  the  general  upon  groonds 
which  I  am  persuaded  he  would  himself  disown. 
It  has  been  asserted  that  he  was  guilty  of  a 
mistxike  in  calling  upon  the  cH>urt  to  try  them, 
and  that  he  might  at  once  have  ordered  their 
execution,  without  that  formality.  I  deny  that 
there  was  any  such  absolute  right  in  the  com- 
mander of  any  portion  of  our  army.  The  right 
of  retaliation  is  an  attribute  of  sovereignty.  It 
is  comprehended  in  the  war-making  power  that 
Congress  possesses.  It  belongs  to  this  body  not 
only  to  declare  war,  but  to  raise  armiee,  and  to 
make  rules  and  regulations  for  their  govern- 
ment. It  is  in  vain  for  gentlemen  to  look  to 
the  law  of  nations  for  instances  in  which  K-. 
taliation  is  lawful.  The  laws  of  nations  merelv 
lay  down  the  ])rinciple  or  rule ;  it  belongs  to 
the  government  to  constitute  the  tribunal  fur 
applying  that  principle  or  rule.  There  is,  for 
example,  no  instance  in  which  the  death  of  a 
C4iptive  is  more  certainly  declared  by  the  law 
of  nations  to  be  justifiable,  than  in  tbe  case  of 
spies.  Congress  has  accordingly  provided  in 
the  rules  and  articles  of  war,  a  tribunal  for  the 
trial  of  spies,  and  consequently  fur  the  iq»plica' 
tion  of  the  principle  of  the  national  law.  The 
I^egislature  has  not  left  the  power  over  spies nn- 
detined,  to  the  mere  discretion  of  the  ooin- 
mander-in-chief,  or  of  any  subaltern  officer  in 
the  army.  For,  if  tlie  doctrines  now  contended 
for  were  true,  they  would  apply  to  the  com- 
mander of  any  corps,  however  small,  aotiag  m 
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%  detachment.  Suppose  GoDgress  had  not 
«egUlatod  in  the  case  of  spies,  what  woold  have 
h<^n  their  condition  ?  It  would  have  heen  a 
^  casus  omissus ;''  and  although  the  puhlio  law 
pronounced  their  doom,  it  could  not  be  ez- 
iouted,  becanse  Congress  had  assigned  no  tribu- 
nal for  enforcing  that  public  law.  No  man 
can  be  executed  in  this  free  country  without 
two  things  being  shown — ^first,  that  the  law  con- 
demns him  to  death ;  and,  secondly,  that  his 
deatii  is  pronounced  by  that  tribunal  which  is 
authorized  by  the  law  to  try  him.  These  prin- 
ciples will  reach  every  man^s  case,  native  or 
foreign,  citizen  or  alien.  The  instant  quarters 
are  granted  to  a  prisoner,  the  majesty  of  the 
law  surrounds  and  sustains  him,  and  he  cannot 
be  lawfully  punished  with  death  without  the 
concnrrence  of  the  two  circumstances  just  in- 
sisted upon.  I  deny  that  any  commander-in- 
chief,  in  this  country,  has  this  absolute  power 
of  life  and  death,  at  his  sole  discretion.  It  is 
contrary  to  the  genius  of  all  our  laws  and  in- 
Btitutions.  To  concentrate  in  the  person  of  one 
individual  the  powers  to  make  the  rule,  to 
judge  and  to  execute  the  rule,  or  to  judge  and 
execute  the  nile  only,  is  utterly  irreconcilable 
with  every  principle  of  free  government,  and  is 
the  very  definition  of  tyrarmy  itself;  and  I 
trust  that  this  House  will  never  give  even  a 
tacit  assent  to  such  a  principle.  Suppose  the 
c<»mmander  had  made  even  reprisals  on  prop- 
erty, would  that  property  have  belonged  to  the 
nation,  or  could  he  have  disposed  of  it  as  he 
pleased  ?  Had  he  more  power,  will  gentlemen 
tell  me,  over  the  lives  of  human  beings  than 
over  property  ?  The  assertion  of  such  a  power 
to  the  commander-in-chief  is  contrary  to  the 
practice  of  the  government. 

By  an  act  of  Congress  which  passed  in  1799, 
vesting  the  power  of  retaliation  in  certain  cases 
in  the  President  of  the  United  States — an  act 
which  passed  during  the  quasi  war  with  France 
— the  President  is  authorized  to  retaliate  upon 
any  of  the  citizens  of  the  French  republic,  the 
enormities  which  may  be  practised,  in  certain 
cases,  upon  our  citizens.  Under  what  adminis- 
tration was  this  act  passed?  It  was  under  that 
which  has  been  justly  charged  with  stretching 
the  constitution  to  enlarge  the  executive  pow- 
er.4.  Even  during  the  mad  career  of  Mr. 
Adams,  when  every  means  was  resorted  to  for 
the  purpose  of  infusing  vigor  into  the  executive 
arm,  no  one  thought  of  claiming  for  him  the 
inherent  right  of  retaliation.  I  will  not  trou- 
ble the  House  with  reading  another  law,  which 
passed  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  after,  during 
the  late  war  with  Great  Britain,  under  the  ad* 
ministration  of  that  groat  constitutional  presi- 
dent,the  father  of  the  instrument  itself,  by  which 
Mr.  Madison  was  empowered  to  retaliate  on 
the  British  in  certain  instances.  It  is  not  only 
contrary  to  the  genius  of  our  institutions,  and 
to  the  uniform  practice  of  the  government,  but 
it  is  contrary  to  the  obvious  principles  on 
which  the  general  himself  i)roceedt;d ;  for,  in 
jorming  the  court,  he  evidently  intended  to  i 


proceed  under  the  rules  and  articles  of  war. 
The  extreme  number  which  they  provide  for  is 
thirteen,  precisely  that  which  is  detailed  in  the 
present  instance.  The  court  proceeded  not  by 
a  bare  plurality,  but  by  a  m^ority  of  two-thirds. 
In  the  general  orders  issued  from  the  adjutant- 
generaPs  office,  at  head-quarters,  it  is  described 
as  a  court-martiaL  The  prisoners  are  said,  in 
those  orders,  to  have  been  tried  "  on  the  follow- 
ing charges  and  specifications."  The  court  un- 
derstood itself  to  be  acting  as  a  court-martiaL 
It  was  so  organized,  it  so  proceeded,  having  a 
judge  advocate,  liearing  witnesses,  and  the 
written  defence  of  the  miserable  trembling 
prisoners,  who  seemed  to  have  a  presentiment 
of  their  doom.  And  the  court  was  finally  dia- 
solved.  The  whole  proceeding  manifestly  shows, 
that  all  parties  considered  it  as  a  court-martial, 
convened  and  acting  under  the  rules  and  arti- 
cles of  war.  In  his  letter  to  the  Secretary  <4 
War,  noticing  the  transaction,  the  general  says, 
"  these  individuals  were  tried  under  my  orders, 
legally  convicted  as  exciters  of  this  savage  and 
negro  war,  legally  condemned,  and  most  justly 
punished  for  their  iniquities."  The  Lord  deliver 
us  from  such  legal  conviction  and  such  legal  con- 
demnation I  The  general  himself  considered 
the  laws  of  his  country  to  have  lustified  his 
proceedings.  It  is  in  vain  then  to  talk  of  a  pow- 
er in  him  beyond  the  law,  and  above  the  law, 
when  he  himself  does  not  assert  it.  Let  it  be 
conceded  that  he  was  clothed  with  absolute  au- 
thority over  the  lives  of  those  individuals,  and 
that,  upon  his  own  fiat,  without  trial,  without 
defence,  he  might  have  commanded  their  exe- 
cution. Now,  if  an  absolute  sovereign,  in  any 
particular  respect,  promulgates  a  rule,  which 
he  pledges  himself  to  observe,  if  he  subsequent- 
ly deviates  from  that  rule,  he  subjects  himself 
to  the  imputation  of  odious  tyranny.  If  Gen- 
eral Jackson  had  the  power,  without  a  court, 
to  condemn  these  men,  he  had  also  the  power  to 
appoint  a  tribunal,  lie  did  appoint  a  tribunal, 
and  became,  therefore,  morally  bound  to  ob- 
serve and  execute  the  sentence  of  that  tribunal. 
In  regard  to  Ambrister,  it  is  with  grief  and 
pain  I  am  compelled  to  say,  that  he  was 
executed  in  defiance  of  all  law;  in  defiance 
of  the  law  to  which  General  Jackson  had 
voluntarily,  if  you  please,  submitted  himself 
and  given,  by  his  appeal  to  the  court,  his  im- 
plied pledge  to  observe.  I  know  but  little  of 
military  law,  and  what  has  happened  has  cer- 
tainly not  created  in  mo  a  taste  for  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  more ;  but  I  believe  there  is  no 
example  on  record,  where  the  sentence  of  the 
court  has  been  erased,  and  a  sentence  not  pro- 
nounced by  it  carried  into  execution.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  the  court  had  pronounced 
two  sentences,  and  the  general  had  a  right  to 
select  either.  Two  sentences  1  Two  verdicts  I 
It  was  not  so.  The  first  being  revoke d«  was  as 
though  it  never  had  been  pronounced.  And 
there  remained  only  one  sentence,  which  was 
put  aside  upon  the  sole  authority  of  the  com- 
mander, and  the  execution  uf  the  prisoner  or- 
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dered.  lie  either  had  or  had  not  a  right  to 
decide  npon  the  fate  of  that  man,  with  the  in- 
tervention of  a  court.  If  he  had  the  right  he 
waived  it,  and  having  violated  the  sentence  oi 
the  court,  there  was  brought  upon  the  judicial 
a<lininistration  of  the  army  a  reproach,  which 
mui)t  occasion  the  most  lasting  regret. 

However  guilty  these  men  were,  they  should 
not  have  been  condemned  or  executed  with- 
out the  authority  of  tlie  law.  I  will  not  dwell, 
at  this  time,  on  the  effoct  of  these  precedents 
in  foreign  countries ;  but  I  shall  not  pass  un- 
noticed their  dangerous  influence  in  our  own 
country.  Bad  examples  are  generally  set  in 
the  case.s  of  bad  men,  and  often  remote  from  the 
central  government.  It  was  in  the  provinces 
that  were  laid  the  abuses  and  the  seeds  of  the 
ambitious  projects  which  overturned  the  liber- 
ties of  Rome.  I  beseech  the  committee  not  to 
be  so  captivated  with  tlie  charms  of  eloquence, 
and  the  appeals  made  to  our  passions  and  our 
sympathies,  as  to  forget  the  fundamentd  prin- 
ciples of  our  government.  Tlie  influence  of 
bad  example  will  often  be  felt,  when  its  authors 
and  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  it  are 
no  longer  remembered.  I  know  of  but  one 
analogous  instance  of  the  execution  of  a  pris- 
oner, and  that  has  broiiglit  more  odium  than 
tdmost  any  other  incident  on  the  unhai)py  Em- 
peror of  France.  I  alhulo  to  the  instance  of 
the  execution  of  the  unfortunate  member  of 
the  Bourbon  house.  He  sought  an  asylum  in 
the  territories  of  Baden.  Bonaparte  dispatch- 
ed a  corjw  of  gen-d'armes  to  the  j)lac«  of  his 
retreat,  seiz^ed  him,  and  brought  him  to  the 
dungeons  of  Vincennes.  He  was  there  tried 
by  a  court-martial,  condemned  and  shot.  There, 
as  here,  was  a  violation  of  neutral  territory ; 
there,  the  neutral  ground  was  not  stained  with 
the  blood  of  him  whom  it  should  have  protect- 
ed. And  tlK-re  is  another  most  unfortunate 
difference  for  the  American  people.  The  Duke 
d'Enghein  was  executed  according  to  his  sen- 
tence. It  is  said  by  the  defenders  of  Napoleon, 
that  the  duke  had  been  machinating  not  merely 
to  overturn  the  French  government,  but  against 
the  life  of  its  chief.  If  that  were  true,  he 
might,  it*  taken  in  PVance,  have  been  legally  ex- 
ecuted. Such  was  the  odium  ])rought  upcm 
the  instruments  of  this  transaction,  that  those 
])ersons  who  have  been  even  suspected  of  par- 
ticipation in  it,  have  sought  to  vindicate  them- 
selves from  what  they  api>earcd  to  have  con- 
sidered na  an  aspersion,  before  foreign  courts. 
In  conclusion  of  tliis  part  of  my  subject,  I  most 
cheerfully  and  entirely  acquit  General  Jackson 
of  any  intention  to  violate  the  laws  of  the 
country,  or  the  obligations  of  humnnity.  I  am 
persuaded,  from  all  that  I  have  heard,  that  he 
considered  himself  as  eciually  respecting  and 
t)bserving  both.  With  respect  to  the  purity  of 
his  intentions,  therefore,  I  am  disposed  to  allow 
It  in  the  most  extensive  degree.  Of  his  act's 
it  is  my  duty  to  speak,  with  the  freedom  which 
oelongs  to  my  station.  And  I  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  consider  some  of  them,  of  the  most  mo- 


mentons  character,  as  it  regards  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  powers  of  goyemment. 

Of  all  the  powers  conferred  by  the  Oonstita« 
tion  of  the  United  States,  not  one  is  more  ex- 
pressly and  exclusively  granted,  than  that 
which  gives  to  Congress  the  power  to  decbre 
war.  The  immortal  convention  who  formed 
that  instrument,  had  abundant  reason,  drawn 
from  every  page  of  history,  for  confiding  this 
tremendous  power  to  the  deliberate  judgment 
of  the  representatives  of  the  people.  It  was 
there  seen,  that  nations  are  often  precipitated 
into  ruinous  war,  from  folly,  from  pride,  from 
ambition,  and  from  the  desire  of  military  fame. 
It  was  believed,  no  donbt,  in  committing  thii 
great  subject  to  the  legislature  of  the  Unioo,  we 
should  be  safe  from  the  mad  wars  that  hfive  i 
afflicted,  and  desolated,  and  ruined  other  coon- 
tries.  It  was  supposed,  that  before  anywir  ' 
was  declared,  the  nature  of  the  injury  com- 
plained of,  would  be  carefully  examined,  and 
the  power  and  resources  of  the  enemy  esti- 
mated, and  the  power  and  resources  of  oar  own 
country,  as  well  aa  ilie  probable  issue  and  con-  ] 
sequences  of  the  war.  It  was  to  guard  oar  | 
country  against  precisely  that  spec  ies  of  rash- 
ness which  has  been  manifested  in  Florida,  that 
the  constitution  was  so  framed.  If,  then,  this 
power,  thus  cautiously  and  clearly  bestowed 
upon  Congress,  has  been  assumed  and  exercised 
by  any  other  functionary  of  the  government  it 
is  cause  of  serious  alarm,  and  it  becomes  thi^ 
body  to  vindicate  and  maintain  its  authority  br 
all  the  means  in  its  power ;  and  yet  there  are 
some  gentlemen,  who  would  have  us  not  merek 
to  yield  a  tamo  and  silent  acquiescence  in  the 
encroachment,  but  even  to  pass  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  author. 

On  the  25th  of  March,  1818,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  communicated  a  message  tn 
Congress  in  relation  to  the  Seminole  war,  in 
which  he  declared,  that  although,  in  the  pnwe- 
cution  of  it,  orders  had  been  given  to  pass  into 
the  Spanish  territor}',  they  were  so  guarded  as 
tliat  the  local  authorities  of  Spain  should  be  re- 
spected.   IIow  respected  ?    Tlie  President,  by 
the  documents  accompanying  the  message,  the 
orders  themsi^lves  which  issue<l  from  the  De- 
partment of  War  to  the  commanding  general, 
liad  assured  tlie  legislature  that,  even  if  the 
enemy  should  take  shelter  under  a   Si»anish 
fortress,  the  fortress  was  not  to  be  attacked,  but 
the  fact  to  be  reported  to  that  department  for 
fiirther  orders.     Congress  saw,  therefore,  that 
there  was  no  danger  of  vitdating  the  existing 
peace.     And  yet  on  the  same  25th  day  of  March 
(a  most  singular  concurrence  of  dates),  when 
the  representatives  of  the  people  received  thi^ 
solenm  message,  announced  in  the  presence  of 
the  nation  and  in  the  face  of  the  world,  and  in 
the  midst  of  a  friendly  negotiation  with  Spain, 
does  General  Jackson  write  from  his  head- 
quarters, that  he  shall  take  St.  Marks  as  a  near^ 
sary  depot  for  his  military  operations!    Tin 
general  states,  in  his  letter,  what  he  had  heanl 
about  the  threat  on  the  part  of  tlie  Indians  and 
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negroes,  to  occapy  the  fort,  and  declares  his 
purpose  to  possess*  himself  of  it,  in  either  of  the 
two  contingencies,  of  its  being  in  their  hands, 
or  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards.  He  assumed 
a  riglit  to  jndge  what  Spain  was  bound  to  do  hj 
lier  treaty,  and  judged  yery  correctly ;  but  then 
he  also  assumed  the  power,  belonging  to  Con- 
gress alone,  of  determining  what  should  be  the 
effect  and  consequence  of  her  breach  of  engage- 
ment. General  Jackson  generally  performs 
what  he  intimates  his  intention  to  do.  Accord- 
ingly, finding  St.  Marks  yet  in  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniards,  he  seized  and  occupied  it  Was  ever, 
I  ask,  the  jn>*t  confidence  of  the  legislative  body, 
in  the  assurances  of  the  chief  magistrate,  more 
abused?  The  Spanish  commander  intimated 
his  iiillingne&s  that  the  American  army  should 
take  post  near  him,  until  he  could  have  instruc- 
tions from  liis  superior  officer,  and  promised  to 
maintain,  in  the  mean  time,  the  most  friendly 
relations.  No  I  St.  Marks  was  a  convenient 
post  for  the  American  army,  and  delay  was  in- 
admissible. I  have  always  understood  that  the 
Indians  but  rarely  take  or  defend  fortresses,  be- 
c^imse  they  are  unskilled  in  the  modes  of  attack 
and  defence.  The  threat,  therefore,  on  their 
partf  to  seize  on  St.  Marks,  must  have  been 
empty,  and  would  probably  have  been  impossi- 
ble. At  all  events,  when  General  Jackson  ar- 
rived there,  no  danger  any  longer  threatened 
the  Spaniards,  from  the  miserable  fugitive  In- 
dians, who  fled  on  all  sides  upon  his  approach. 
And,  sir,  upon  w^hat  plea  is  this  violation  of 
orders,  and  this  act  of  war  upon  a  foreign  power, 
attempted  to  be  justified  ?  Upon  the  grounds 
of  tlie  conveniency  of  the  depot  and  the  Indian 
threat.  The  first  I  will  not  seriously  examine 
nnd  expose.  If  the  Spanish  character  of  the 
fi)rt  had  been  totally  merged  in  the  Indian  char- 
acter, it  might  have  been  justifiable  to  seize  it. 
hut  that  was  not  the  fact ;  and  the  bare  possi- 
bility of  its  being  forcibly  taken  by  the  Indians 
could  not  justify  our  anticipating  their  blow. 
Of  all  the  odious  transactions  which  occurred 
during  the  late  war  between  France  and  Eng- 
land, none  was  more  condemned  in  Europe  and 
in  this  country,  than  her  seizure  of  the  fleet  of 
Denmark,  at  Copenhagen.  And  I  lament  to  be 
c)blige<l  to  notice  the  analogy  which  exists  in 
the  defences  made  of  the  two  cases. 

If  my  recollection  does  not  deceive  me,  Bo- 
na[>arte  had  passed  the  Ehine  and  the  Alps,  had 
c^»n(iuered  Itjdy,  the  Netherlands,  Holland, 
Hanover,  Lubec,  and  Hamburg,  and  extended 
his  empire  as  far  as  Altona,  on  the  side  of  Den- 
mark. A  few  days'  march  would  have  carried 
him  through  Holstein,  over  the  two  Belts, 
through  Funen,  and  into  the  island  of  Zealand. 
What  then  was  the  conduct  of  England  ?  It 
was  my  l(»t  to  fall  into  conversation  with  an  in- 
telligent Englishman  on  this  subject.  "  We 
tnew  (said  he)  that  we  were  fighting  for  our 
existence.  It  was  absolutely,  necessary  that  we 
should  preserve  the  command  of  the  seas.  If 
the  fleet  of  Denmark  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands, 
combined  with  his  other  fleets,  that  command 


might  be  rendered  doubtful.  Denmark  had 
only  a  nominal  independence.  She  waa,  in 
truth,  subject  to  his  swav.  We  said  to  her. 
Give  us  your  fleet ;  it  will  otherwise  be  taken 
possession  of  by  your  secret  and  our  open  enemy. 
We  will  preserve  it  and  restore  it  to  you  when- 
ever the  danger  snail  be  over.  Denmark  re- 
fused. Copenhagen  was  bombarded,  gallantly 
defended,  but  the  fleet  was  seized.''  Every- 
where the  conduct  of  England  was  censured ; 
and  the  name  even  of  the  negotiator  who  was 
employed  by  her,  who  was  subsequently  the  min- 
ister near  this  government,  was  scarcely  ever 
pronounced  here  without  coupling  with  it  an 
epithet  indicating  his  participation  in  the  dis- 
graceful transaction.  And  yet  we  are  going  to 
sanction  acts  of  violence,  committed  by  our- 
selves, which  but  too  much  ra^vemble  it  I  What 
an  important  difference,  too,  between  the  rela- 
tive condition  of  England  and  of  this  country  t 
She,  perhaps,  was  struggling  for  her  existence. 
She  was  combating,  single-handed,  the  most 
enormous  military  power  that  the  world  has 
ever  known.  With  whom  were  we  contending  ? 
With  a  few  half-starved,  half-clothed,  wretched 
Indians,  and  fugitive  slaves.  And  while  car- 
rying on  this  inglorious  war,  inglorious  as  it  re- 
cardfi  the  laurels  or  renown  won  in  it,  we  vio- 
late neutral  rights,  which  the  government  had 
solemnly  pledged  itself  to  respect,  upon  tlie  prin- 
ciple of  convenience,  or  upon  the  light  presump- 
tion that,  by  possibility,  a  post  might  be  taken  by 
this  miserable  combination  of  Indians  and  slaves. 
On  the  8th  of  April  the  general  writes  from 
St.  Marks  that  he  shall  march  for  the  Snwaney 
river;  the  destroying  of  the  establishments  on 
which  will,  in  his  opinion,  bring  the  war  to  a 
ch>se.  Accordingly,  having  effected  that  ob- 
ject, he  writes,  on  the  2Qth  of  April,  that  he 
believes  he  may  say  that  the  war  is  at  an  end 
for  the  present.  lie  repeats  the  same  opinion 
in  his  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  written 
six  days  afler.  The  war  being  thus  ended,  it 
might  have  been  hoped  that  no  farther  hostili- 
ties would  be  committed.  But  on  the  23d  of 
May,  on  his  way  home,  he  receives  a  letter  from 
the  commandant  of  Pensacola,  intimating  his 
surprise  at  the  invasion  of  the  Spanish  territory, 
and  the  acts  of  hostility  performed  by  the  Amer- 
ican army,  and  his  determination,  if  persisted 
in,  to  employ  force  to  repel  them.  Let  us  pause 
and  examine  the  proceeding  of  the  governor,  so 
very  hostile  and  affrontive  in  the  view  of  Gene- 
ral Jackson.  Kecollect  that  he  was  governor 
of  Florida ;  that  he  had  received  no  orders  from 
his  superiors  to  allow  a  passage  to  the  American 
army ;  that  he  had  hesird  of  the  reduction  oi 
St.  Marks;  and  that  General  Jackson,  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  was  approaching  in  the  direc 
tion  of  Pensacola.  He  had  seen  the  president's 
message  of  the  25th  of  March,  and  reminded 
General  Jackson  of  it,  to  satisfy  him  that  the 
American  government  could  not  have  author- 
ized all  those  measures.  I  cannot  read  the  al- 
lusion made  by  the  governor  to  that  message 
without  feeling  that  the  charge  of  insincerity 
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which  it  implied  had,  at  least,  bnt  too  much  the 
appearance  of  trath  in  it.  Could  tlie  ^vernor 
have  done  less  than  write  some  suoh  letter  ?  We 
have  only  to  reverse  sitaatious,  and  suppose 
him  to  have  been  an ,  American  governor. 
General  Jackson  says  that  when  he  received 
that  letter  he  no  longer  hesitated.  No,  sir,  he 
did  no  longer  hesitate.  lie  received  it  on  the 
23d,  he  was  in  Pensacola  on  the  24th,  and  im- 
mediately after  set  himself  before  the  fortress  of 
Ban  Carlos  de  Baraucas,  which  he  shortly  re- 
duced. "  Veni,  vidi,  vici."  Wonderful  energy  1 
Admirable  promptitude !  Alas  I  that  it  had  not 
been  on  energy  and  a  promptitude  within  the 
pale  of  the  constitution,  and  according  to  the 
orders  of  the  chief  magistrate.  It  is  impossible 
to  give  any  definition  of  war  that  would  not 
comprehend  these  acts.  It  was  open,  undis- 
guised, and  unauthorized  hostility. 

The  honorable  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
has  endeavored  to  derive  some  authority  U>  Gen- 
eral Jackson  from  the  message  of  the  president, 
and  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  Gov- 
ernor Bibb.  The  message  declares  that  the 
Spanish  authorities  are  to  be  respected  where- 
ever  maintained.  What  the  president  means 
by  their  being  maintained  is  explained  in  the 
orders  themselves,  by  the  extreme  case  being 
put  of  the  enemy  seeking  shelter  under  a  Span- 
ish fort  If  even  in  that  case  he  was  not  to  at- 
tack, certainly  he  was  not  to  attack  in  any  case 
of  less  strength.  The  letter  to  Governor  Bibb 
admitii  of  a  similar  explanation.  When  the 
secretary  says,  in  that  letter,  that  General  Jack- 
eon  is  fully  empowered  to  bring  the  Seminole 
war  to  a  conclusion,  he  means  that  he  is  so 
empowered  by  his  orders,  which,  being  now  be- 
fore us,  must  speak  for  themselves.  It  does 
not  appear  that  General  Jackson  ever  saw  that 
letter,  which  was  dated  at  this  place  after  the 
capture  of  St  Marks.  I  will  take  a  momentary 
glance  at  the  orders. 

On  the  2d  of  December,  1817,  General  Gaines 
was  forbidden  to  cross  the  Florida  line.  Seven 
days  after,  the  Secretary  of  War  having  arrived 
here,  and  infused  a  little  more  energy  into  our 
councils,  he  was  authorized  to  use  a  sound  dis- 
cretion in  crossing  or  not.  On  the  16th,  he 
he  was  instructed  again  to  consider  himself  at 
liberty  to  cross  the  line,  and  pursue  the  enemy; 
but,  if  he  took  refuge  under  a  Spanish  fortress, 
the  fact  WHS  to  be  reported  to  the  Department 
of  War.  These  orders  were  transmittea  to  Gen- 
eral Jackson,  and  constituted,  or  ought  to  have 
constituted,  liis  guide.  There  was  then  no  jus- 
tification for  the  occupation  of  Pensacola,  and 
the  attack  on  the  Baraucas,  in  the  message  of 
the  President,  the  letter  to  Governor  Bibb,  or 
in  the  orders  themselven.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  will  ])ardon  me  for  saying,  that 
he  has  undert'iken  what  even  his  talents  are  not 
competent  to— the  maintenance  of  directly  con- 
tradict<iry  pro[)Ositions,  that  it  was  right  in 
General  Jackson  to  take  Pensacola,  and  wrong 
in  the  President  to  keep  it.  The  gentleman  has 
mode  a  greater  mistake  than  he  supposes  Gen- 


eral Jackson  to  have  done  in  attacking  Pensaooli 
for  an  Indian  town,  by  attempting  the  defie«« 
both  of  the  President  and  General  Jackson.  If 
it  were  right  in  him  to  seize  the  place,  it  is  im- 
possible that  it  should  have  been  right  in  the 
President  immediately  to  surrender  it  We, 
sir,  are  the  supporters  of  the  Ptesident  'We 
regret  that  we  cannot  support  Greneral  JacksoD 
also.  The  gentleman^s  liberality  is  more  com- 
prehensive than  ours.  I  approve  with  all  mj 
heart  of  the  restoration  of  Pensacola.  I  think 
St.  Marks  ought^  perhaps,  to  have  been  also 
restored ;  but  I  say  this  with  doubt  and  diffi- 
dence. Tliat  the  President  thought  the  seizmv 
of  tlie  Spanish  posts  was  an  act  of  war,  is  mani- 
fest from  his  opening  message,  in  which  he 
says  that,  to  have  retained  them,  would  have 
changed  our  relations  with  Spain,  to  do  which 
the  power  of  the  executive  was  incompetent^ 
Congress  alone  possessing  it.  The  President 
has,  in  this  instance,  deserved  well  of  his  conn- 
try.  He  has  taken  the  only  cour&«  which  be 
could  have  pursued,  consistent  with  the  const!- 
tntion  of  the  land.  And  I  defy  the  gentlemtn 
to  make  good  both  his  positions,  that  the  gen- 
eral was  right  in  taking,  and  the  President  right 
in  giving  up,  the  posts. 

Mr.  Holmes  explained. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  is  troly 
unfortunate ;  fact  or  princijile  is  always  against 
him.    The  Spanish  posts  were  not  in  the  poo- 
session  of  the  enemy.    One  old  Indian  only  wm 
found  in  the  Baraucas,  none  in  Pensacola,' none 
in  St.  Marks.    There  was  not  even  the  color  of 
a  threat  of  Indian  occupation  as  it  regards  Pen- 
sacola and  tlio  Baraucas.    Pensacola  was  to  be 
restored  unconditionally,  and  might,  therefore, 
immediately  have  come  into  the  possession  of 
the  Indians,  if  they  had  the  power  and  the 
will  to  take  it.    The  gentleman  is  in  a  dilemms 
from  which  there  is  no  escape.    He  gave  np 
General  Jackson  when  he  supported  tlie  Presi- 
dent, and  gave  up  the  President  when  he  sn;- 
portcd  General  Jackson.    I  rejoice  to  have  seen 
the  President  manifesting,  by  the  restoration  of 
Pensacola,  his  devotedness  to  the  constitution. 
When  the  whole  country  was  ringing  with 
plaudits  for  its  capture,  I  said,  and  I  said  alone, 
in  the  limited  circle  in  which  I  moved,  that  the 
President  must  surrender  it ;  that  he  could  not 
hold  it    It  is  not  my  intention  to  inquire, 
whether  the  army  was  or  was  not  constitution- 
ally marched  into  Florida.    It  is  not  a  dear 
question,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  tbe 
express  authority  of  Congress  ought  to  have 
been  asked.    The  gentleman  from  Massachu* 
setts  will  allow  me  to  refer  to  a  part  of  the  cor- 
respondence at  Ghent  dififercnt  from  that  which 
he  has  quoted.    He  will  find  the  condition  of 
the  Indians  there  accurately  defined.    And  it  is 
widely  variant  from  the  gentleman's  ideas  on 
this  subject    The  Indiana,  inhabiting  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  Amer- 
ican commissioners  at  Ghent,  have  a  qualified 
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Bovercignty  odIj,  the  snpreme  sovereignty  resid- 
ing in  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
They  hve  under  their  own  laws  and  customs, 
may  inhabit  and  hont  their  lands;  but  acknowl- 
edge the  protection  of  the  United  States,  and 
have  no  right  to  sell  their  lands  bnt  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  Foreign  powers 
or  foreign  subjects  have  no  right  to  maintain 
any  intercourse  with  them,  without  our  permis- 
sion. They  are  not,  therefore,  independent  na- 
tions, as  the  gentleman  supposes.  Maintaining 
the  relation  described  with  them,  we  must 
allow  a  similar  relation  to  exist  between  Spain 
and  the  Indians  residing  within  her  dominions. 
She  must  be,  therefore,  regarded  as  the  sover- 
eign of  Florida,  and  we  are,  accordingly,  treat- 
ing with  her  for  the  purchase  of  it  In  strict- 
ness, then,  we  ought  first  to  have  demanded  of 
her  to  restrain  the  Indians,  and,  that  failing,  we 
should  have  demanded  a  right  of  passage  for 
our  army.  Bat,  if  the  President  had  the 
power  to  march  an  army  into  Florida,  without 
consulting  Spain,  and  without  the  authority  of 
Congress,  he  had  no  power  to  authorize  any 
act  of  hostility  against  her.  If  tlie  gentleman 
bad  even  succeeded  in  showing  that  an  author- 
ity was  conveyed  by  the  executive  to  General 
J.-iokson  to  take  the  Spanish  posts,  he  would  only 
have  established  that  unconstitutional  orders 
had  been  given,  and  thereby  transferred  the 
disa]»probation  from  the  military  officer  to  the 
executive.  But  no  such  orders  were,  in  truth, 
p^iven.  The  President  acted  in  conformity  to 
the  constitution,  when  he  forbade  the  attack 
of  a  Spanish  fort,  ana  when,  in  the  same  spirit, 
he  surrendere<i  the  posts  themselves. 

I  will  not  trespass  much  longer  upon  the 
time  of  the  committee;  but  I  trust  I  shall  be 
indulged  with  some  few  reflections  upon  the 
danger  of  permitting  the  conduct  on  which  it 
has  been  my  painful  duty  to  animadvert,  to 
pass  witliout  the  solemn  expression  of  the  dis- 
approbation of  this  House.  Recall  to  your 
recollection  the  free  nations  which  have  gone 
before  us.     Where  are  they  now  ? 

"  OoDe  glimmering  through  the  dream  of  things  that 

were, 
A  8chool'boy*s  tale,  the  wonder  of  an  hour." 

And  how  have  they  lost  their  lil)erties?  If 
we  couhl  transport  ourselves  back  to  the  ages 
when  Greece  and  Rome  flourished  in  their 
greatest  prosperity,  and  mingling  in  the  throng, 
should  ask  a  Grecian  if  he  did  not  fear  that 
some  daring  military  chieftain,  covered  with 
glory,  some  Philip  or  Alexander,  would  one 
day  overthrow  the  liberties  of  his  country,  the 
confident  and  indignant  Grecian  would  exclaim. 
No!  no!  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  our 
heroes;  our  liberties  will  be  eternal.  If  a 
Roman  citizen  had  been  asked,  if  he  did  not 
fear  that  the  conqueror  of  Gaul  might  establish 
a  throne  upon  the  ruins  of  public  liberty,  he 
would  have  instantly  repelled  the  unjust  insinua- 
tion. Yet  Greece  fell ;  Ciosar  passed  the  Rubi- 
ton,  and  the  patriotic  arm  even  of  Brutus  could 


not  preserve  the  liberties  of  his  devoted  coun- 
try I  The  celebrated  Madame  de  Stael,  in  her 
last  and  perhaps  her  best  work,  has  said,  that  in 
the  very  year,  almost  the  very  month,  when 
the  president  of  the  directory  declared  that 
monarchy  would  never  more  show  its  frightful 
head  in  France,  Bonaparte,  with  his  grenj&iers, 
entered  the  palace  of  St.  Cloud,  and  dispersing, 
with  the  bayonet,  the  deputies  of  the  people, 
deliberating  on  the  afimrs  of  the  State,  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  vast  fabric  of  despotism 
which  overshadowed  all  Europe.  I  hope  not 
to  be  misunderstood;  I  am  far  from  intima- 
ting that  Greneral  Jackson  cherishes  any  designs 
inimical  to  the  liberties  of  the  country.  I  be- 
lieve his  intentions  to  be  pure  and  patriotic.  I 
thank  God  that  he  would  not,  but  I  thank  him 
still  more  that  he  could  not  if  he  would,  over- 
turn the  liberties  of  the  Republic  *  But  prece- 
dents, if  bad,  are  fraught  with  the  most  danger- 
ous consequences.  Man  has  been  described,  by 
some  of  those  who  have  treated  of  his  nature, 
as  a  bundle  of  habits.  The  definition  is  much 
truer  when  applied  to  governments.  Precedent? 
are  their  habits.  There  is  one  important  difler- 
ence  between  the  formation  of  habits  by  an 
individual  and  by  governments.  He  contracts 
only  after  frequent  repetition.  A  single  instance 
fixes  the  habit  and  determines  the  direction  of 
governments.  Against  the  alarming  doctrine 
of  unlimited  discretion  in  our  military  com- 
manders when  applied  even  to  prisoners  of  war, 
I  must  enter  my  protest.  It  begins  upon  them ; 
it  will  end  on  us.  I  hope  our  happy  form  of 
government  is  to  be  perpetual.  But,  if  it  is  to 
be  preserved,  it  must  be  by  the  practice  of  vir- 
tue, by  justice,  by  moderation,  by  magnanimity, 
by  greatness  of  soul,  by  keeping  a  watchful  and 
steady  eye  on  the  executive ;  and,  above  all,  by 
holding  to  a  strict  accountability  the  militarj' 
branch  of  the  public  force. 

We  are  fighting  a  great  moral  battle,  for  the 
benefit  not  only  of  our  country,  but  of  all  man- 
kind. The  eyes  of  the  whole  world  are  in  fixed 
attention  upon  us.  One,  and  the  largest  portion 
of  it,  is  gazing  with  contempt,  with  jealousy, 
and  with  envy ;  the  other  portion,  with  hope, 
with  confidence,  and  with  afiection.  Every- 
where the  black  cloud  of  legitimacy  is  suspended 
over  the  world,  save  only  one  bright  spot,  which 
breaks  out  from  the  political  hemisphere  of  the 
west  to  enlighten,  and  animate,  and  gladden 
the  human  heart.  Obscure  that  by  the  down- 
fall of  liberty  here,  and  all  mankind  are  en- 
shrouded in  a  pall  of  universal  darkness.  To 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  belongs  the  high  privilege 
of  transmitting,  unimpaired,  to  posterity,  the 
tair  character  and  liberty  of  our  country.  Do 
you  expect  to  execute  this  high  trust,  by 
trampling  or  suffiBring  to  be  trampled  down, 
law,  justice,  the  constitution,  and  the  rights  of 
the  people?  by  exhibiting  examples  of  inhu* 
manity,  and  cruelty,  and  ambition  ?  When  the 
minions  of  despotism  heard,  in  Europe,  of  the 
seizure  of  Pensacola,  how  did  they  chuckle,  and 
1  chide  the  admirers  of  our  institutions,  tauntingly 
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pointing  to  the  demonstration  of  a  spirit  of  in- 
justice iind  agp*andizement  made  by  onr  conn- 
try,  in  tbe  midst  of  an  amicable  negotiation ! 
Behold,  said  they,  the  conduct  of  those  who  are 
constantly  reproaching  kings!  You  saw  how 
those  admirers  were  astoimded  and  hung  their 
heads.  You  saw,  too,  when  that  illustrious 
man,  who  presides  over  us,  adopted  his  pacnfic, 
moderate,  and  just  conrse,  how  they  once  more 
lifted  up  their  heads  w^ith  exultation  and  delight 
beaming  in  their  countenances.  And  you  saw 
how  those  minions  themselves  were  finally  com- 
]>elled  to  unite  in  the  general  praises  bestowed 
upon  our  government.  Beware  how  you  forfeit 
this  exalted  character.  Beware  how  you  give 
a  fatal  sanction,  in  this  infant  period  of  our  re- 
public, scarcely  yet  two-score  years  old,  to  mili- 
tary insubordination.  Remember  that  Greece 
had  her  Alexander,  Rome  her  Caesar,  England 
her  Cromwell,  France  her  Bonaparte,  and  that 
if  wo  would  esicape  the  rock  on  which  they  split, 
we  must  avoid  their  errors. 

How  diftercnt  has  been  the  treatment  of 
General  Jackson  and  that  modesty  but  heroic 
young  man,  a  native  of  one  of  the  smallest 
States  in  the  Union,  who  achieved  for  his  conn- 
try,  un  Lake  Erie,  one  of  the  most  glorious 
victories  of  the  lat^j  war.  In  a  moment  of 
passion,  he  for^'ot  himself,  and  oftered  an  act 
of  violence  which  was  repented  of  as  soon  as 
perpetrated.  lie  was  tried,  and  suffere<l  the 
jud;nnent  to  be  pronounced  by  his  peers.  Pub- 
lic justice  was  thought  not  even  then  to  be 
satisfied.  The  press  and  Congress  took  uj)  the 
tubject.    My  honorable  friend  from  Virginia, 


Mr.  Johnson,  the  faithful  and  consbtent  sentioel 
of  the  law  and  of  the  coustitation,  disapproved 
in  that  instance,  as  he  does  in  this,  and  moved 
an  inquiry.  The  public  mind  remained  agitated 
and  unappeased,  until  the  recent  atonement  so 
honorably  made  by  the  gallant  commodore. 
And  is  there  to  be  a  distinction  between  the 
officers  of  the  two  branches  of  the  public  ser- 
vice? Are  former  services,  however  eminent, 
to  preclude  even  inquiry  into  recent  misicon- 
duct?  Is  there  to  be  no  limit,  no  prudeniial 
boimds  to  the  national  gratitude?  I  am  not 
disposed  to  censure  the  President  for  not  o^de^ 
ing  a  court  of  inquiry,  or  a  general  court-nmr- 
tial.  Perhaps,  impelled  by  a  sense  of  gratitude, 
he  determined,  by  anticipation,  to  extend  to  the 
general  that  pardon  which  he  had  the  undoubted 
right  to  grant  after  sentence.  Let  us  not  shriok 
from  our  duty.  Let  us  assert  our  c<.>nstitutioiud 
powers,  and  vindicate  the  instrumeut  from  mili- 
tiiry  violation. 

1  hope  gentleman  will  deliberately  survey  the 
awful  isthmus  on  which  we  stand.  They  may 
bear  down  all  opposition;  they  nmy  even  vote 
the  general  the  public  thanks;  they  may  cirn 
him  triumphantly  through  this  House.  But,  i'l 
they  do,  in  my  humble  judgment,  it  will  be  a 
triumph  of  the  principle  of  insubordinatiou.  a 
triumph  of  tbe  military  over  the  civil  autboritY, 
a  triumph  over  tbe  powers  of  this  HoQ!*e,  a 
triumph  over  the  cunstitution  of  the  land.  And 
I  pray  most  devoutly  to  Heaven,  tliat  it  may 
not  i)rove,  in  its  ultimate  etiects  and  am^- 
quences,  a  triumph  ov<ir  tlie  liberties  of  llie 
people. 


•  •  > 
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Mr.  Clay  delivered  this  speech,  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
sixteenth  of  January,  1824;  on  "a  bill  author- 
izing the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
cause  certain  surveys  and  estimates  to  be  made 
on  the  sulyect  of  roads  and  canals :" — 

Mb.  CiiAiitMAx:  I  cannot  enter  .n  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  before  us,  without  first 
asking  leave  to  express  ray  thanks  for  the  kind- 
ness of  the  committee,  in  so  far  accomTiiodating 
me  as  to  agree,  unanimously,  to  adjourn  its 
sitting  to  the  present  time,  in  order  to  atford 
me  the  opportunity  of  exhibiting  my  views; 
which,  however,  I  fear  I  shall  do  very  unac- 
ceptably.  As  a  reijuital  for  this  kindness,  I  will 
endeavor,  as  fiu*  as  is  practicable,  to  abbreviate 
what  I  have  to  present  to  your  consideration. 
Yet,  on  a  question  of  this  extent  and  moment, 
there  are  so  numy  to]>ics  which  demand  a  de- 
libenitc  examination,  that,  from  the  nature  of 
Uie  case,  it  will  be  impossible,  I  am  olraid,  to 


reduce  the  argument  to  any  thing  that  the  com- 
mittee will  consider  a  reasonable  compass. 

It  is  known  to  all  who  hear  me,  that  there 
has  now  existed  for  several  years  a  ditTerenoe 
of  opinion  between  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  this  government,  as  to  the  natiu^e 
and  extent  of  c^jrtain  ]>owers  conferred  ui>on  it 
by  the  constitution.  Two  successive  Presidents 
have  returned  to  Congress  bills  which  had  pre- 
viously passed  both  Houses  of  tliat  l>ody,  wiA 
a  comnmnication  of  the  oj)inion,  that  Congress, 
under  the  constitution,  i)o<ises8ed  no  |>owertrt 
enact  such  laws.  High  respect>,  personal  anJ 
official,  nmst  be  felt  by  all,  as  it  is  due,  to  tho«ie 
distinguished  officers,  and  to  their  opinion^ 
thus  solemnly  announced;  and  the  most  pro- 
found consideration  belongs  to  our  present 
chief  magistrate,  who  has  favored  this  IIoow 
witli  a  written  argument,  of  great  length  and 
hibor,  consisting  of  not  loss  than  sixty  or  sereoty 
pages,  in  support  of  his  exposition  of  the  con- 
stitution. From  the  magnitude  of  the  interest? 
involved  in  the  question,  all  will  readily  concsr 
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iiat,  if  the  power  is  granted,  and  does  really 
ixist,  it  ought  to  be  vindicated,  upheld  and 
naiQtained,  tliat  the  country  may  derive  the 
;reat  benedts  which  may  flow  from  its  prudent 
.'zeroise.  If  it  has  not  been  communicated  to 
i^ongress,  then  all  claim  to  it  should  be,  at 
)Qce,  surrendered.  It  is  a  circumstance  of  pe- 
culiar regret  to  me,  that  one  more  competent 
iian  myself  had  not  ri-^n  to  support  the  course 
vhicli  the  legislative  department  has  heretofore 
elt  itself  bound  to  pursue  on  this  great  ques- 
ion.  Of  all  the  trusts  which  are  created  by 
luman  agency,  that  is  the  highest,  most  solemn, 
ind  most  responsible,  which  involves  the  exer* 
;ise  of  pt)litie^il  power.  Exerted  when  it  has 
lot  bt^u  iutruste<l,  the  public  functionary  is 
niilty  of  usurpation.  And  his  infidelity  to  the 
)ublic  g(H>d  is  not,  perhaps,  less  culpable,  when 
le  neglects  or  refuses  to  exercise  a  power  which 
las  been  fairlv  conveyed,  to  promote  the  public 
irosperiry.  If  the  power,  which  he  thus  for- 
>ears  to  exercise,  can  only  be  exerted  by  hirn — 
f  no  other  public  functionary  can  employ  it» 
md  the  public  good  requires  its  exercise,  his 
rejichery  is  greatly  aggravated.  It  is  only  in 
:hose  cases  where  tlie  object  of  the  investment 
>f  power  is  the  personal  ea^  or  aggrandizcirusnt 
)f  the  public  agent,  that  his  forbearance  to  use 
X  is  praiseworthy,  gracious,  or  magnanimous. 

I  was  extremely  happy  to  find,  tliat,  on  many 
3f  the  points  of  the  argument  of  the  honorable 
sentleiiian  from  Virginia,  Mr.  Barbour,  there  is 
:;ntire  ci»ncurrence  between  us,  widely  as  we 
litfer  in  our  ultimate  conclusions.  On  this 
jccasion  (jis  on  all  others  on  which  that  gentle- 
man obliges  the  House  with  an  expression  of 
tils  opinions),  he  displayed  great  ability  and 
ingenuity ;  and,  as  well  from  the  matter  as 
from  the  respectful  manner  of  his  argument,  it 
is  tleservuig  of  the  most  thorough  consideration. 
\  am  compelled  to  differ  from  that  gentleman  at 
the  very  threshold.  He  commenced  by  laying 
lown  as  a  general  principle,  that,  in  the  distri- 
bution of  powers  among  our  federal  and  State 
governments,  those  which  are  of  a  municipal 
L'haracter  are  to  be  considered  as  appertaining 
to  the  State  governments,  and  those  which 
relate  to  external  affairs,  to  the  general  govern- 
ment. If  I  may  be  allowed  to  throw  the  argu- 
ment of  the  gentleman  into  tlie  fonn  of  a 
syllogism  (a  shape  which  I  presume  would  be 
quite  agreeable  to  him),  it  amounts  to  this: 
municipal  powers  belong  exclusively  to  the 
State  governments ;  but  the  power  to  make  in- 
ternal improvements  is  municipal ;  therefore  it 
belongs  to  the  State  governments  alone.  I  deny 
botk  the  premises  and  the  conclusion.  If  the 
^ntleman  had  affirmed  that  certain  municipal 
powers,  and  the  great  mass  of  them,  belong  to 
the  State  governments,  his  proposition  would 
have  been  incontrovertible.  But  if  he  had  so 
qualified  it,  it  would  not  have  assisted  the  gen- 
deioan  at  all  in  his  conclusion.  But  surely  the 
power  of  taxation,  the  [>ower  to  regulate  the 
value  of  coin,  the  power  to  establish  a  uniform 
standard  of  weights  and  measures,  t^)  establish 


post  offices  and  post  roads,  to  regtilate  com- 
merce among  the  several  States,  that  in  relation 
to  the  judiciary,  besides  many  other  powers 
indisputably  belonging  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment, are  strictly  municipal.  If,  as  I  under- 
stood the  gentleman  in  the  course  of  the  subse- 
quent part  of  his  argument  to  admit,  some 
municipal  powers  belong  to  the  one  system,  and 
some  to  the  other,  we  shall  derive  very  little 
aid  from  the  gentleman^s  principle,  in  making 
the  discrimination  between  the  two.  The 
question  must  ever  remain  open — whether  any 
given  power,  and,  of  course,  that  in  question, 
is  or  is  not  delegated  to  tliis  government,  or 
retained  by  the  States  ? 

The  conclusion  of  the  gentleman  is,  that  all 
internal  improvements  belong  to  the  State  gov- 
ernments :  that  they  are  of  a  limited  and  local 
character,  and  are  not  comprehended  within 
the  scope  of  the  federal  powers,  which  relate 
to  external  or  general  objects.  That  many, 
I>erhap8  most  internal  improvement  partake 
of  the  character  described  by  the  gentleman,  I 
shall  not  deny.  But  it  !s  no  Lss  true  that  thert 
are  others,  emphatically  national,  which  neither 
the  policy,  nor  the  power,  nor  the  interests,  of 
any  State  will  induce  it  to  accomplish,  and 
which  can  only  be  effected  by  tht»  application 
of  the  resources  of  the  nation.  The  improve- 
ment of  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  fur- 
nishes a  striking  example.  This  is  undeniably 
a  great  and  important  object.  The  report  of  a 
highly  scientific  and  intelligent  officer  of  the 
engineer  corps  (which  I  hope  will  be  soon  taken 
up  and  acted  upon)  has  shown  tliat  the  cost  of 
any  practicable  improvement  in  the^  navigation 
of  that  river,  in  the  present  stnt^iif  the  inhab- 
itants of  its  banks,  is  a  mere  trifle  in  comparison 
to  the  great  benefits  which  wouM  accrue  from 
it.  I  believe  that  about  double  the  amount  of 
the  loss  of  a  single  steamboat  and  cargo  (the 
Tennessee)  would  effect  the  whole  improvement 
in  the  navigation  of  that  river,  which  ought  to 
be  at  this  time  attempted.  In  this  great  object 
twelve  States  and  two  territories  are,  in  different 
degrees,  interested.  The  power  to  effect  the 
improvement  of  that  river  is  surely  not  munici- 
pal, in  the  sense  in  which  the  gentleman  used 
the  term.  If  it  were,  to  which  of  the  twelve 
States  and  two  territories  concerned  does  it 
belong  ?  It  is  a  great  object,  which  can  only 
be  effected  by  a  confederacy.  And  here  is 
existing  that  confederacy,  and  no  other  can 
lawfully  exist:  for  the  constitution  prohibits 
the  States,  immediately  interested,  from  enter- 
ing into  any  treaty  or  compact  with  each  other. 
Other  examples  might  be  given  to  show,  that, 
if  even  the  power  existed,  the  inclination  to 
exert  it  would  not  be  felt,  to  effectuate  certain 
improvements  eminently  calculated  to  promote 
the  prosperity  of  the  union.  Neither  of  the 
three  States,  nor  all  of  them  united,  through 
which  the  Cumberland  road  passes,  would  ever 
have  erected  that  road.  Two  of  them  would 
have  thrown  in  every  impediment  to  its  com- 
pletion in  their  power.    Federative  in  its  ohar- 
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acter,  it  could  only  have  been  executed  so  for 
by  the  application  of  federative  means.  Again, 
the  contemplated  canal  through  New  Jersey; 
that  to  connect  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake 
and  Delaware ;  that  to  unite  the  Oliio  and  the 
Potomac,  are  all  objei^'ts  of  a  general  and  fede- 
rative nature,  in  which  the  States,  through 
which  they  might  severally  pass,  could  not  be 
expected  to  feel  any  such  special  interest  a<» 
would  lead  to  their  execution.  Tending,  as 
undoubtedly  they  would  do,  to  promote  the 
good  of  tlie  whole,  the  power  and  the  treasure 
of  the  whole  must  be  api)lied  to  their  execution, 
if  they  are  ever  consummated. 

I  do  not  think,  then,  that  we  shall  bo  at  all 
assisted  in  expounding  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  by  the  principle  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  has  suggested  in  respect 
to  municipal  powers.  The  powers  of  both  gov- 
ernments are  undoubtedly  municii)al,  often  op- 
erating upon  the  same  subject.  I  think  a  better 
rule  than  that  which  the  gentleman  furnished 
for  interpreting  the  constitution,  might  be  de- 
duced from  an  attentive  consideration  of  the 
]>eculiar  character  of  the  articles  of  confedera- 
tion, as  contrasteil  with  that  of  the  present  con- 
stitution. Hy  those  articles,  the  i)Owers  of  the 
thirteen  United  States  were  exerted  collatA?rallv. 
They  operate<l  through  an  intermediary.  They 
were  addressed  to  tlie  sevend  States,  and  their 
execution  depended  u|»on  the  j)leasure  and  the 
co-operation  of  the  States  individually.  The 
States  sekhnn  fultillod  the  expectations  of  the 
general  government  in  regard  to  its  requisitions, 
and  otlen  wholly  disappointed  them.  Languor 
and  debility,  in  the  movement  of  the  old  ccm- 
federaiion,  were  the  inevitable  consecpience  of 
that  arrangement  of  power.  J^y  the  existing 
('«)nstitution,  the  powers  of  the  general  govern- 
ment act  directly  on  the  persons  and  things 
within  its  scope,  without  the  intervention  or 
impediments  incident  to  any  intermediary.  Li 
executing  the  great  trust  which  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  creates,  we  must, 
therefore,  reject  that  interpretation  of  its  provi- 
sions which  would  make  the  general  govern- 
ment dependent  upon  those  of  the  States  for  tlie 
execution  of  any  of  its  powers,  and  may  wifely 
conclude  that  the  only  genuine  constructicm 
would  be  tliat  which  should  enal)lethis  govern- 
ment to  execute  the  great  i)ur|>oses  of  its  insti- 
tution, Avithout  the  co-operation,  and,  if  indis- 
pensably necessary,  even  against  the  will,  of  any 
particular  State.  This  is  the  characteristic 
ditferenco  between  the  two  systems  of  govern- 
ment, of  which  wo  should  never  l<»se  sight. 
Interpreted  in  the  one  way,  wo  shall  relapse 
into  the  feebleness  and  debility  of  the  old  con- 
federacy. Jn  the  other,  we  shall  escape  from 
uts  evils,  and  fiiltil  the  great  purposes  wliich  the 
enlightened  framers  of  the  existing  constitution 
intended  to  etfectuate.  The  im]M>rtance  of  this 
oseFitial  difference  in  the  two  fonns  of  govern- 
ment, will  be  shown  in  the  future  progress  of 
the  argument. 

lietore  1  proceed  to  comment  uptm  those 


parts  of  the  const  itation  which  appear  to  me  to 
convey  the  power  in  question,  I  hoi>e  I  9baU  be 
allowed  to  disclaim,  for  m v  part,  nevernl  soarws 
whence  others  have  deduced  tlie  amboritr. 
The  gentleman  from  Virginia  seemed  to  tliiiik 
it  remarkable  that  the  friends  of  the  pow<rr 
should  disagree  so  much  among  themselves: 
and  to  draw  a  conclusion  against  its  ezistetice 
from  the  fact  of  this  discrepancy.  But  I  csa 
see  nothing  extraordinary  in  this  diversity  of 
views.  "What  is  more  common  than  for  dii!«•^ 
ent  men  to  contemplate  the  samo  subject  under 
various  aspects  ?  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  bo- 
man  mind,  that  enlightened  men,  perfectly  np- 
right  in  their  intentions,  ditfer  in  their  opinions 
on  almost  every  topic  that  could  be  mentioned. 
It  is  rather  a  presumption  in  favor  of  the  caose 
which  I  am  humbly  maintaining,  that  the  eane 
result  should  be  attained  by  so  many  varioos 
modes  of  reasoning.  But,  if  contrariety  of 
views  may  be  pleaded  with  any  etfect  against 
the  advocates  of  the  dis[»uted  power,  it  equallv 
avails  against  their  opponents.  There  is,  ftr 
example,  not  a  very  exact  coincidence  in  opin- 
ion between  the  President  of  the  United  Stat« 
and  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  The  Presi- 
dent says,  (page  25  of  his  book,)  "the  use  (»f 
the  existing  road,  by  the  stage,  mail  carrier,  or 
post  boy,  in  passing  over  it.,  as  others  do,  is  all 
that  would  be  thought  of;  the  jurisdiction  and 
soil  remaining  to  the  State,  with  a  right  in  the 
State,  or  those  authorized  by  its  legislature,  to 
change  the  road  at  pleasure."  Again,  page  27, 
the  President  asks,  "  if  the  United  States  por 
sessed  the  power,  contended  for  under  this  grant, 
might  they  not,  in  adopting  the  roads  of  tlie  in- 
dividual States,  for  the  carriage  of  the  mail  .i« 
has  been  done,  assume  jurisdiction  over  tliein. 
and  ])reclude  a  right  to  interfere  with  or  altor 
them  V^  They  both  agree  that  the  general  gov- 
ernment does  not  possess  the  power.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  admits,  if  1  understood 
him  correctly,  that  the  designation  of  a  ?t.it« 
road  as  a  ]^ost  road,  so  far  withdraws  it  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  State,  that  it  cannot  be 
afterwards  ]>ut  down  or  closed  by  the  State, 
and  in  this  he  claims  for  the  general  govern- 
ment more  power  than  the  President  conceilrt 
to  it.  The  President,  on  the  contrary,  pro- 
nounces that  **  the  absurdity  of  such  a  preten- 
sion,-' (that  is,  i)reveuting,  by  the  designntion 
of  a  ])ost  road,  the  ])ower  of  tlie  State  from 
altering  or  changing  it,)  "must  be  a]>parontr<> 
all  who  examine  it!"  The  gentleman  think* 
that  the  de^^ignation  of  a  post  nmi\  withdraw?  it 
entirely,  so  far  as  it  is  used  for  that  purpose, 
from  tlie  power  of  the  whole  State ;  whilst  tlie 
President  thinks  it  absurd  to  assert  that  a  mere 
countv  court  mav  not  defeat  the  execution  of  a 
law  of  the  United  States!  The  President 
thinks  that,  under  the  power  of  appropriating 
the  money  of  the  United  States,  Congress  mJ*T 
apply  it  to  any  object  of  internal  improvement, 
provided  it  does  not  assume  any  territorial  jn- 
risdiction ;  and,  in  this  respect,  lie  claims  f *r 
the  general  government  more  power  than  tb« 
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gentleman  from  Virginia  aiwigns  to  it.  And  I 
mnsn  own,  that  I  so  far  coincide  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia.  If  the  power  can  be 
traced  to  no  more  legitimate  source  than  to  that 
of  appropriating  the  public  treasure,  I  yield  the 
question. 

The  truth  is,  that  there  is  no  specitic  grant^ 
in  the  constitution,  of  the  power  of  appropria- 
tion ;  nor  was  any  such  requisite.  It  is  a  re- 
sulting power.  The  constitution  vests  in  Con- 
gress the  power  of  taxation,  with  but  few  lim- 
itations, to  raise  a  public  revenue.  It  then  enu- 
merates the  powers  of  Congress.  And  it 
follows,  of  necessity,  that  Congress  has  the 
right  to  apply  the  money,  so  raised,  to  the  exe- 
cution of  the  powers  so  granted.  The  clause, 
which  concludes  the  enumeration  of  the  granted 
powers,  by  authorizing  the  passage  of  all  laws, 
** necessary  and  proper"  to  etfeotuate  them, 
comprehends  the  power  of  appropriation.  And 
the  framers  of  the  constitution  recognize  it  by 
the  restriction,  that  no  money  shall  be  drawn 
fVom  the  treasury  but  in  virtue  of  a  previous 
appropriation  by  law.  It  is  to  me  wonderful 
bow  the  President  should  have  brought  his 
mind  to  the  conclusion,  that^  under  the  power 
of  appropriation,  thus  incidentally  existing,  a 
right  could  be  set  up,  in  its  nature  almost  with- 
out limitation,  to  employ  the  public  money. 
He  combats  with  great  success  and  much  abil- 
ity, any  deduction  of  power  from  the  clause  re- 
lating to  the  general  welfare.  He  shows  that 
the  eflTect  of  it  wrmld  be  to  overturn,  or  render 
useless  and  nugatory,  the  CAreful  enumeration 
of  our  powers;  and  that  it  would  convert  a 
cautiously  limited  government  into  one  without 
liuiitation.  The  same  process  of  rejisoning  by 
which  his  mind  was  brought  to  this  just  con- 
clusion, one  would  have  thought,  should  have 
warned  him  against  his  claiming,  under  the 
power  of  appropriation,  such  a  vast  latitude  of 
authority.  He  reasons  strongly  against  the 
power,  as  claimed  by  us,  harmless  and  beneficent 
and  limiteil,  as  it  must  be  admitted  to  be,  and 
yet  he  sets  up  a  power  boundless  in  its  extent, 
unrestrained  to  the  object  of  internal  improve- 
ments, and  comprehending  the  whole  sco|)e 
of  human  affairs  I  For,  if  the  power  exists, 
as  he  asserts  it^  what  human  restraint  is 
there  upon  it  ?  He  does,  indeed,  say,  that  it 
cannot  be  exerted  so  as  to  interfere  with  the 
territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  States.  Hut  this 
U  a  restriction  altogether  gratuitous  flowing 
from  the  bounty  of  the  President,  and  not  found 
in  the  prescriptions  of  the  constitution.  If  we 
have  a  right,  indefinitely,  to  apply  the  money 
of  the  government  to  internal  unprovements,  or 
to  any  other  object,  what  is  to  prevent  the  ap- 
plication of  it  to  the  purchase  of  the  sovereign- 
ity itself  of  a  State,  if  a  State  were  mean 
enough  to  sell  its  sovereignty — to  the  ])urcliase 
of  kingdoms,  empires,  the  globe  itself?  AVith 
an  almost  uidimited  power  of  taxation;  and, 
after  the  revenue  is  raised,  with  a  right  to  ap- 
ply it  under  no  other  limitations  than  those 
wiiich  the  President's  caution  has  suggested,  I 
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cannot  see  what  other  human  power  is  needed. 
It  has  ])een  said,  by  Cresar  or  Honaparte,  no 
doubt  thought  by  both,  that^  with  soldier? 
enough,  they  could  get  money  enough ;  and, 
with  money  enough,  they  could  command  sol- 
diers enough.  According  to  the  President's  in- 
terpretation of  the  constitution,  one  of  these 
great  levers  of  jmblic  force  and  power  is  pos- 
sessed by  this  government.  The  President 
seems  to  contemplate,  as  fraught  with  much 
danger,  the  power,  humbly  as  it  is  claimetl,  to 
effect  the  internal  improvement  of  the  country. 
And,  in  his  attempt  to  overthrow  it,  sets  up  one 
of  infinitely  greater  magnitude.  The  qmmtum 
of  power  wliich  we  claim  over  the  subject  of 
internal  improvement,  is,  it  is  true,  of  greater 
amount  and  force  than  that  which  results  from 
the  Presi<lent's  view  of  the  constitution ;  but 
then  it  is  limited  to  the  obje<^t  of  internal  im- 
provements ;  whilst  the  power  set  up  by  the 
President  has  no  such  limitation  ;  and,  in  effect, 
as  I  conceive,  has  no  limitation  whatever,  but 
that  of  the  ability  of  the  peo])le  to  bear  taxation. 
With  the  most  profound  respect  for  the  Presi- 
dent, and  after  the  most  deliberate  cou'^ideration 
of  his  argument,  I  cannot  agree  with  him.  I 
cannot  think  that  any  political  power  accrues  to 
this  government,  from  the  mere  authority  which 
it  possesses  to  appropriate  the  ])ublic  revenue. 
The  power  to  make  internal  improvements 
draws  after  it  most  certainly  the  right  to  ap- 
propriate money  to  consunnnate  the  object.  Hut 
I  cannot  conceive  that  this  right  of  appropria- 
tion draws  after  it  the  power  of  internal  im- 
provements. The  appropriation  of  money  is  con- 
sequence, not  cause.  It  follows,  it  does  not  pre- 
cede. According  to  the  order  of  nature,  we  tirst 
determine  upon  the  object  to  be  accomplished, 
and  then  appropriate  tlie  money  necessary  to  its 
consummation.  According  U)  the  order  of  the 
constitution,  the  power  is  defined,  and  the  ap- 
plication, that  is,  the  appropriation  of  tlie  money 
requisite  to  its  elfectuation,  follows  as  a  neces- 
sary and  proper  means.  The  practice  of  con- 
gressional legislation  is  conformable  to  both. 
We  first  inquire  what  we  may  do,  and  provide 
by  law  for  its  being  done,  and  wo  then  appro- 
priate, by  another  act  of  legislation,  the  money 
necessiiry  to  acc-omplish  the  sjHicified  object. 
The  error  of  the  argument  lies  in  its  beginning 
too  soon.  It  supposes  the  money  t)  be  in  the 
treasury,  and  then  seeks  to  disburse  it.  Hut 
how  came  it  there  ?  Congress  cannot  impose 
taxes  without  an  object.  Their  imposition  nmst 
be  in  reference  to  the  whole  mass  of  our  powers, 
to  the  general  purposes  of  government,  or  with 
the  view  to  the  fulfilment  of  some  one  of  those 
powers,  or  to  the  attauiment  of  some  one  of 
those  purposes.  In  either  case,  we  consult  the 
constitution,  and  ascertain  the  extent  (»f  the  au- 
thority which  is  confided  to  us.  We  cannot, 
constitutionally  lay  the  taxes  without  regard  to 
the  extent  of  our  powers;  and  then,  having 
ac(]uired  the  money  of  the  public,  a|)propriate 
it,  berau-ie  we  have  got  it,  to  any  object  inde- 
finitelv. 
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Nor  do  I  claim  the  power  in  question,  from 
the  consent  or  grant  of  any  particular  State  or 
States,  through  which  an  object  of  internal  im- 
provement may  paas.  It  may,  indeed,  be  pru- 
dent to  consult  a  State  through  which  such  an 
improvement  may  happen  to  be  carried,  from 
considerations  of  deference  and  respect  to  its 
sovereign  jwwer;  and  from  a  disposition  to 
maintain  those  relations  of  perfect  amity  which 
are  ever  desirable  between  the  general  and  Stiito 
governments.  But  the  power  to  establish  the 
improvement,  must  be  found  in  the  constitution, 
or  it  doe?*  not  exist.  And  wliat  is  granted  by 
all,  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  obtain  the  consent 
of  some  to  perform. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia,  in  speaking  of 
incidental  ]M)wers,  used  a  s|)ecie«  of  argument 
which  I  entrwit  him  candidly  to  reconsider, 
lie  said,  that  the  chain  of  cause  and  effect  was 
without  end ;  that  if  we  argued  from  a  power 
expressly  granted  to  all  others,  which  might  be 
convenient  or  necessary  to  its  execution,  there 
were  no  bounds  to  the  ])ower  of  tliis  govern- 
ment; that,  for  example,  under  the  power  "to 
l)rovide  and  maintain  a  navy,"  the  right  might 
be  assumed  to  the  timber  necesssiiry  to  its  con- 
struction, and  the  soil  on  which  it  grew.  Tlie 
gentleman  might  have  added,  the  acorns  from 
which  it  sprung.  What,  upon  the  gentleman's 
own  hy]K)thesis,  onglit  to  have  been  his  conchi- 
sion?  lliat  Congress  possessed  no  power  to 
provide  and  maintain  a  navy.  Such  a  conclu- 
tjion  would  have  been  quite  as  logical,  as  that 
Congress  has  no  i>ower  over  internal  improve- 
ments, from  the  possible  lengths  to  wliich  this 
power  may  be  jiushed.  No  one  ever  has,  or  Cim 
controvert  the  existence  of  incidental  powers. 
AVe  may  apply  ditlerent  rules  for  their  extrac- 
tion, but  all  nmst  concur  in  the  necessity  of  their 
actuiJ  existence.  They  result  from  the  im]>er- 
fections  of  our  nature,  and  from  the  utter  im- 
possibility of  foreseeing  all  the  turns  and  vi- 
cissitudes in  human  affairs.  They  cannot  be 
defined.  Mnch  is  attained  when  the  power,  the 
end,  is  specified  and  guarded.  Keeping  that 
constantly  in  view,  the  means  necessary  to  its 
attainment  must  bo  left  to  the  sound  and  re- 
sixmsible  discretion  of  the  public  functionary. 
Intrench  him  as  you  please,  employ  what  lan- 
guage you  may,  in  the  coTistitutional  instrument, 
"necessjiry  and  ])roper,"  *'indispens{ibly  neces- 
sary," or  jmy  other,  and  the  question  is  still  left 
open — does  the  propose<l  measure  fall  within 
the  scope  of  the  incidental  ]>ower,  circumscribed 
as  it  may  be?  Your  safety  against  abuse  nmst 
rest  in  his  interest,  his  integrity,  his  responsi- 
bility to  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise ; 
finally,  in  tlie  ultimate  right,  when  all  other 
redress  fails,  of  an  apiieal  to  the  remedy,  to  be 
use<l  only  in  extreme  cases,  of  forcible  resistance 
against  intolerable  oppression. 

Doubtless,  by  an  extravagant  and  abusive  en- 
larg<«ment  of  incidental  powers,  the  State  gov- 
ernments may  l>e  reduced  within  too  narrow 
limits.  Take  any  jKiwer,  however  incontestably 
(granted  to  the  general  government,  and  employ 


that  kind  of  process  of  reasoninir  in  which  tin 
gentleman  from  Virginia  is  so  skilful,  by  tracing 
it  to  its  remotest  effects  yon  may  make  it  al^ 
sorb  the  powers  of  the  Stflte  'governments. 
Pursue  the  opposite  course ;  take  any  incontes- 
table power  belonging  to  the  State  governments, 
and  follow  it  out  into  all  its  possible  ramifica- 
tions, and  you  may  make  it  thwart  and  defeat 
the  great  operations  of  the  government  of  the 
whole.  This  is  the  consequence  of  our  s}'stenu. 
Their  harmony  is  to  be  preserved  only  by  f^l^ 
bearance,  liberality,  practical  good  sense,  and 
mutual  concession.  Bring  these  dispositions 
into  the  administrations  of  our  various  instito- 
tions,  and  all  the  dreaded  conflicts  of  authorities 
will  l>e  found  to  be  perfectly  imaginary. 

I  disclaim,  for  myself,  several  sources  to  which 
others  have  ascended,  to  arrive  at  tlie  power  in 
question.    In  making  this  disclaimer,  I  mean  to 
cast  no  imputjition  on  them.    I  am  glad  to  meet 
them  by  whatever  road  they  travel,  at  the  poini 
of  a  constitutional  conclusion.    Nor  do  tlieir 
positions  weaken  mine ;  on  the  contrary,  if  cor- 
rectly taken,  and  mine  also  are  justified  by  fair 
interpretation,  they  add  strength  to  mine.   Bat 
I  feel  it  my  duty,  frankly  and  sincerely,  to  state 
my  own  views  of  the  constitution.    In  coming 
to  the  ground  on  which  I  make  my  stand  to 
maintain  the  power,  and  where  I  am  ready  to 
meet  \ts  antagonist,  I  am  hapjiy.  in  the  outset, 
to  stiite  my  hearty  C(mcurrence  with  the  gentle 
man  from  Virginia,  in  the  old  17*J8  republican 
principlas  (now  become  federal  al-^o),  by  which 
the  constitution  is  to  be  intoq)reted.    I  agree 
with  him,  that  this  is  a  limited  government; 
that  it  has  no  powers  but  the  granted  powers ; 
and  that  the  granted  powers  are  tha^ie  which 
are  expressly  enumerated,  or  such  &»,  being  ini- 
plie<l,  are  necessary  an<l  proper  to  effectuate  the 
enumerated  powers.    And,  if  I  do  not  show  ih« 
power  over  federative,  national,  internal  im- 
provements, to  bo  fairly  deducible,  after  the 
strictest  applic^ition  of  these  principles,  I  entreat 
the  committee  unanimously  to  n»ject  the  bill 
The  gentleman  from  Virginia  has  rightly  antici- 
pated, that,  in  regard  to  roads,  I  claim  the 
power,  under  the  grant,  to  establish  post  offices 
and  post  roads.    The  whole  question,  on  thia 
part  of  the  subject,  turns  upon  the  true  meanini; 
of  this  clause,  and  that  again  upon  the  gennine 
signification  of  the  word  ^'  establish."  Accordinjj 
to  my  understanding  of  it,  the  meaning  of  it  is, 
to  fix,  to  make  firm,  to  build.    According  to 
that  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  it  w  to 
designate,  to  adopt.    Grammatical  criticism  was 
to  me  always  unpleasant,  and  1  do  not  profess 
to  be  any  proficient  in  it.    But  I  will  conndently 
appcid,  in  support  of  my  definition,  to  any  to* 
cabulary  whatever,  of  respect^ible  authority,  and 
to  the  common  use  of  the  word.    That  it  can- 
not mean  only  adoption,  is  to  me  evident;  for 
adoption  pre-supposes  establishment^  which  ia 
precedent  in  its  very  nature.    That  whioh  does 
not  exist,  which  is  not  established,  cannot  bo 
adopted.    There  is,  then,  an  essential  differend 
between  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  and  m^ 
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I  consider  the  power  as  original  and  creative ; 
be  as  derivative,  adoptive.  But  I  will  show, 
out  of  the  mouth  of  the  President  himself  who 
agrees  witli  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  as  to 
the  sense  of  this  word,  that  what  I  contend  for 
U  its  genuine  meaning.  The  President,  in  al- 
most the  first  lines  of  his  mes<^e  to  this  House, 
of  the  fourth  of  May,  1822,  returning  the  Cum- 
berland bill  with  his  veto,  says,  "a  power  to 
establish  turnpikes,  ^ith  gates  and  tolls,  &c., 
implies  a  power  to  (idopt  and  execute  a  complete 
system  of  internal  improvement."  AVhat  is  the 
sense  in  which  the  word  "establish"  is  here 
used  ?  Is  it  not  creative  ?  Did  the  President 
mean  to  adopt  or  designate  some  pre-existing 
turnpikes,  with  gates,  &c.,  or,  for  the  first  time, 
to  set  them  up,  under  the  authority  of  Congress? 
Agaia,  the  President  says,  *'  if  it  exist  as  to  one 
road  [that  is,  the  power  to  lay  duties  of  transit, 
and  to  take  the  land  on  a  valuation],  it  exists  as 
to  any  other,  and  to  as  many  roads  as  Congress 
may  think  proper  to  'establish.'"  In  what 
sense  does  he  here  employ  the  word?  The 
truth  is,  that  the  President  could  employ  no 
better  than  the  constitutional  word,  and  he  is 
obliged  to  use  it  in  the  precise  sense  for  which 
I  contend.  But  I  go  to  a  higher  authority  than 
that  of  the  chief  magistrate — ^to  that  of  the  con- 
stitution itsi'lf.  In  ex[)onnding  that  instrument, 
•we  must  look  at  all  its  parts;  and  if  we  find  a 
wonl,  tlie  meaning  of  which  it  is  desirable  to 
obt.iin,  we  may  sjifely  rest  upon  the  use  which 
has  been  made  of  the  same  word  in  other  parts 
of  the  instrument.  The  word  "establish"  is 
one  of  frequent  recurrence  in  the  constitution ; 
and  I  venture  to  say,  that  it  will  be  found  uni- 
fonnly  to  express  the  same  idea.  In  tlie  clause 
enumerating  our  powers,  Congress  has  power 
**to  establish  a  uniform  rule  of  naturalization," 
Ac.  In  the  preamble,  "We,  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect 
union,  establish  justice,  &c.,  do  ordain  and  es- 
tablish this  constitution,"  &c.  What  pre-exist- 
ing ciKle  of  justice  was  adopted?  Did  not  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  in  this  high,  sov- 
ereign act,  contemplate  the  construction  of  a 
code  adapted  to  their  federal  condition  ?  The 
sense  of  the  word,  as  contended  for,  is  self-evi- 
dent, when  applied  to  the  constitption. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  nature,  object  and  pur- 
poses of  the  power.  The  trust  confided  to  Con- 
gress was  one  of  the  most  beneficial  character- 
It  was  the  diffusion  of  information  among  all 
the  parts  of  this  republic.  It  was  the  transmis- 
sion and  circulation  of  intelligence;  it  was  to 
communicate  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  acts  of 
government ;  and  to  promote  the  great  business 
of  society  in  all  its  relations.  This  was  a  great 
trust,  capable  of  being  executed  in  a  highly 
falutary  manner.  It  could  be  executed  only  by 
Congress,  and  it  should  be  as  well  performed  as 
it  could  be,  considering  the  wants  and  exigen- 
cies of  government.  And  here  I  beg  leave  to 
advert  to  the  principle  which  I  some  time  ago 
Viid  down,  that  the  powers  granted  to  this 
govenunent  are  to  be  carried  into  execution  by 


its  own  inherent  force  and  energy,  without 
necessary  dependence  upon  the  State  govern- 
ments. If  my  construction  secures  tliis  object ; 
and  if  that  of  my  opponents  places  the  execu- 
tion of  this  trust  at  tlie  pleasure  and  mercy  of 
the  State  government**,  we  must  reject  theirs 
and  assume  mine.  But  the  construction  of  the 
President  does  not  make  it  so  dependent.  He 
contends  that  we  can  only  use,  as  post-roads, 
those  which  the  States  shall  have  previously 
established ;  that  they  are  at  liberty  to  alter, 
to  change,  and  of  course  to  shut  them  up  at 
pleasure.  It  results  from  this  view  of  the  Pres- 
ident that  any  of  the  great  mail  routes  now 
existing,  that,  for  example,  from  south  to  north, 
may  be  closed  at  pleasure  or  by  caprice,  by  any 
one  of  the  States,  or  its  authorities,  tli rough 
which  it  passes — by  that  of  Delaware  or  any 
other.  Is  it  possible  that  that  construction  of 
the  constitution  can  be  correct,  which  allows  a 
law  of  the  United  States,  enacted  for  the  good 
of  the  whole,  to  be  obstructed  or  defeated  in  its 
operatiim  by  any  one  of  tvrenty-four  sovereign- 
ties ?  The  gentleman  from  Virginia,  it  is  true, 
denies  the  right  of  a  State  to  close  a  road  which 
has  been  designated  as  a  ])09t  road.  But  sup- 
])ose  the  Stjite,  no  longer  having  occasion  to  use 
it  for  its  own  separate  and  i>eculiar  puri>f)ses, 
withdraws  all  care  and  attention  from  its  pres- 
ervation. Can  the  State  be  compelled  to  repair 
it  ?  No  I  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  must  say, 
and  I  will  say — may  not  the  general  govern- 
ment repair  this  road  which  is  abandoned  by 
the  State  power?  May  it  not  repair  it  in  the 
most  efficacious  manner?  And  may  it  not  pro- 
tect and  defend  that  which  it  has  thus  repaired, 
and  which  there  is  no  longer  an  interest  or  in- 
clination in  the  State  to  protect  and  defend  ? 
Or  does  the  gentleman  mean  to  contend  that  a 
road  may  exist  in  the  statute  book,  which  a 
State  will  net,  and  the  genend  government  can- 
not, repair  and  improve  ?  And  what  sort  of  an 
account  should  we  render  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  of  the  execution  of  the  high  trust 
confided,  for  their  benefit,  to  us,  if  we  were  to 
tdl  tljem  that  we  had  failed  to  execute  it,  be- 
cause a  State  would  not  make  a  road  for  us  ? 

The  roads,  and  other  internal  improvements 
of  States,  are  made  in  reference  to  their  indi- 
vidual interests.  It  is  the  eye  only  of  the  whole, 
and  the  power  of  the  whole,  that  can  look  to 
the  interests  of  alL  In  the  infancy  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  the  actual  state  of  the  public  treas- 
ury, it  may  be  the  only  alternative  left  us  to  use 
tliose  roads  which  are  made  for  State  purposes, 
to  promote  the  national  object,  ill  as  they  may 
be  adapted  to  it  It  may  never  be  necessary  to 
make  more  than  a  few  great  national  arteries  of 
communication,  leaving  to  the  States  the  lateral 
and  minor  ramifications.  Even  these  should 
only  be  executed,  without  pressure  upon  the 
resources  of  the  country,  and  according  to  the 
convenience  and  ability  of  government.  But, 
surely,  in  the  performance  of  a  great  national 
duty  imposed  upon  this  govermnent,  which  has 
for  its  object  the  distribution  of  Intel]  igence^ 
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•  >  j/.-.l-.r;]:  ■;.-  -/■.-•.i:.'r  •■:'  !:.•?  tn:?*.  iii.'l  i.^i 
t'  :.V:r.!  ■■..--•"..•:-  •.^;*:.  w  :;.rrr  ir.vrJi'ieri:  fMT-rr 
•^t*;'-'.*;  :.  ■■.  r.  I:  I  i^m.  f.'zi.'i  v.i  t:.»>-.'  virw-. 
r.,r  J/'TA.,-  •...  .;-•.■»". ;l-h  J-.-!  r-.:»il-i  :■..-! i:j  ::i  i> 
^h*:;^••  '..:■;_•■ -..'s!  :::.-]  fT»-aT:v.-.  nr..!  t?,*.-  j-ivt-n:- 

IJi'riir.-.  r-:,;-.  :;.■:,,  It-  [.'la'-iiit  v  t, »  vXtT* '.i'lt*  W'ii-lv 
♦rTVL?.  of  i'-  ;.  .r:.'...-i*y.  t-.i-  ••  :.rr"Vvr!».-«j  y"«Wfr 

.-iij  t-r.'i  'it  tl.T  •;  :.:-Ti'^L. 

I:  i»iji:lir  Tm  "'.■:  !••  n...-  in  !:ii:.il.  thnt  :lii- p«'Wi-r 
ov.-r  ri^ji'J-  V.  a.-  i.'t  MriiTaiiivil  in  ihnr  ;iriij-lc*  ff 
iiii;l.il.r;it!'i:..  \i!'.ii-h  jiiuittil  C'liiuTt-r-i  tu  tho 
ir-rjii/ii-iii-it-i:*  o:"  j^.".t-nrf;iv>;  ninj  tli.-it  the 
f;<'iier:il  i-}i;ir;i^VT  oI'tLc-  jiri-irnt  roii>titi:ii<in.  us 
i;ontr:i-!..'i  \\i:li  iI.i.-m;  ;irT:fi,-.,  is  thai  of  an  en- 
lar;:«.Mi.  ur  r,f  ].  ,\vir.  Jji.t,  if  tlic  cnn-truLtiMii 
of  my  ii};jM»ij'-iit7'  liir  rorri-r-t,  wo  are  left  pre- 
ri-«-!v  wij.:e  :Jie  arti'Ir-i  "f  cniiMfraiiori  left  us 
rintw \\\i>'i.\\Ai\ij:  tiji-  ;i':iliti<iiial  wnnls cniitaint<l 
ill  I  hi:  |ir»-i.[it  r«»ri-titrjrioii.  What.  t«.Ki,  will 
th«r  ;riijTj'-ijj.-rj  ili»  uiih  tlje  \\t<\  iiiernU'r  of  tlie 
r!;iii-i-  T«i  «--rMii)i-li  i;o-t-otHre>  ?  Mii*t  CMiiirre-s 
ii«!o|»t,  «i».-;::ti:ite.  >ofijc  jjre-exi-tiriir  otficf,  e'^lah- 
r«hnl  hy  Sf.iti-  authority^  JJiiT  there  is  none 
"•I'ij.  Slay  it  not  tlien  ti.v,  l..uil<l,  create,  estal^- 
ji-h  iifiici-  (»f  it-«  own  ? 

'J  he  tfenileinan  fpiTri  Vir::inia  sought  to  alarm 
IH  I'V  the  awful  einpha-is  with  which  he  set 
ht:fore  u-  the  total  extent  of  po-.t  roads  in  tlie 
union.  Kii'lity  tliou-and  miles  of  post  roads  I 
excliiinud  tlje  ;:«ritlemari ;  and  will  yon  assert 
for  the,  ;:eneral  t'overnment  jurisdiction,  and 
ffeet  tnrnjiik*-^,  u\\  Mich  an  immense  distance? 
Not  to-<lay,  ni>r  to-mnrrow  ;  hut  this  govern- 
ment i.i  to  la-t,  I  tru>t,  forever:  we  may  at 
lea-t  hope  it  will  endure  until  the  wave  ot*iK>pu- 
lation,  eriltivafioii  and  intelligence,  shall  have 
watheil  tlie  n-eky  mountains  and  minjrled  with 
the  I'aeiilc.  And  may  we  not  also  hnjK?  that 
tlie  day  will  arrive  wlnm  the  imj>rovcnieni!?  and 
the  comfiirt'^  of  social  life  shall  spread  over  the 
wide  .surfaee  of  this  vjL-t  continent?  All  this  is 
not  to  he  hiiddeiilv  dfine.  Society  mu>t  not  be 
hurdeiied  or  t)pj»ressed.  Thinjrs  must  Ik*  gradual 
and  pr<i;:re>.«.ive.  The  same  species  of  formiihi- 
hle  array  whieh  the  gentleman  makes,  mi;rht  he 
ex  hi  hit  ed  in  reference  to  the  construction  of  a 
navy,  or  any  nther  <if  the  great  ]»ur[K)Se<»  of 
pivernnicnt.  We  mi^dit  he  told  of  the  Heets 
and  Vessels  of  ^rreat  maritime  powers,  which 
whiten  then«Tan;  and  triumphantly  asked  if 
we  should  vainly  attempt  to  cope  with  or  rival 
that  trennndniis  power?  And  we  should 
hhrink  from  tiu-  ell'ort,  if  we  were  to  li>ten  to 
liis  c<iun«iels,  in  h(»])eless  despair.  Yes,  sir,  it  is 
11  suhjiM't  of  juruliar  deli;rht  to  me  to  look  for- 
ward to  the  proud  and  hap|>y  period,  di^^tant  as 
it  may  he,  when  circulation  and  association 
hetween  the  Atlantic  and  I'acitic  and  the  Mexi- 
can jrulf,  shall  he  a-*  free  and  perfect  as  they  are 
at  this  monii-nt  in  England,  or  in  any  other  the 
]m>st  hi^dily- improved  country  on  the  j?lohe. 
In  the  meantime,  without  hoarinj;:  heavily  uj)on 
lyiy  of  vMir  im])or<ant  intoresU*,  let  us  apply  our- 


•iv'.Ttr*  to  the  &rii«mr'i>hi:^eL:  f-f  wLat  is  mc^ 
pr;-.e:i<.-4iMc  ar.d  imrricciaivly  iie*- 


lie:  what  TR.-t  >:a:rjt-rs  mv  hoavraVIe  frieni 
i<  the  jcrifriicriMn  i^vcr  rhe  ?::«-*  kjI  road*  ar 
•  rhor  iiMcrLa!  iii^jT'-vi-nieMs  wi.ich  he  <ripfN>5« 
C-:.gri>*s  Uiiy:.:  ifc.*-!:!::!- :  ar.d  l:e  oi.insidors  t3 
•.Xcreis*:;  *'i  Mirii  a  j:;ri>*:i«'::.'n  US'  furnishins  l 
i:-t  •«ca'»:"n  f-r  s^ri".:s  alarm.     L^:  u^anidv 
ri.e  ^Tii'.iei.:.     i'rior  ti«  tJ.e  eret^!:i»n  of  a  r< 
■iiidcr  ::.e  ;i:.::.«Tiky  I'f  :*ie  ironeral  s^iTernmer  - 
Ti.ere  txi^tcil.   in  the  Slate   thn»ujh  which 

]ia*s^"i.   Ijti  ac:":d    eXerc!*e   of  jllri><liction  0\ 
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the  lth'iijiI  whieli  it  iravcrik'i  a**  a  rori^l.  Tht 
w.j'»  nnlv  the  r»t»s*ihiliiv  i.f  tljc  exerc'.^c  of  s 
a  .iuris«.licti»>n.  when  the  State  sliouM.  if  ev 
ero-t  '='i:eh  a  t\^\*\.  Du;  the  ruad  is  made  l«v  t 
aurh'irity  of  CViiiires*,  aiid  out  of  the  fact  of 
erect  inn  ari-^es  a  neOesMty  for  its  jirestrvat 
and  proteCiii-n.  The  ri»ad  is  some  thirty 
fiftv  «ir  sixtv  leet  in  width,  and  with  thai  d 
r««w  limit  pa^-es  t!irou;:li  a  part  of  tlie  territ* 
of  the  Slate.  The  capital  ex|>ended  in 
makin:;  of  the  r«»ad  inc.»rpi'rate>  ilaself  with, 
hecomes  a  part  of  the  permanent  and  immi^^  va- 
ble  property  of  the  Slate.  The  jtHisdic^:  ion 
which  is  claimed  ft»r  the  srenoral  p:»vemmeiL  "K,  is 
tliat  onlv  Avhich  relates  to  the  neces^=-^'»rv 
defence,  j)rotettion,  and  }»res<:TTation  of  the 
n>ad.  It  is  of  a  character  altt-'jiether  conse 
tive.  AVhatever  does  not  relate  to  the  exist* 
and  protection  of  the  r«\ad  remains  with 
State.     M orders,  trespasses,  contracts,  oil 

CK'currences  and  transnctions   of  M>oietv 
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the  road,  not  at^ecting  its  actual  existence, 
fall  within  the  iiirisdictiim  of  the  civil  or  ci 
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nal  tribunals  of  the  State,  as  if  the  road       ha*! 
never  lH.*en  brou^^ht  into  existence.     Row  cmthoIi 
remains  to  the  State  ?   I  Tow  little  is  elnime«3-  for 
the  jreneral  ^vernment  ?      Is  it  possible  tL«  <*f  * 
jurisdiction  so  limited,  so  harmless,  s<>  ima^^ibi- 
ti(Mis,  can  he  rejrarded  as  seriously  alarmic»J?f^ 
the  sovereignity  of  the  States?    CongretiB    ^ow 
asserts    and    exereisi'S,    without    con  testa 't'J^D, 
a  power  to  protect  the  mail  in  its  transit.,  hy 
the  sanction  of  all  suitable  pi'iialties.    The  wan 
who  violates  it  is  punished  with  deaths    or 
otherwise,  according  to  the  circumstances*  of 
the  case.     This  ])ower  is  exerted  as  incident  to 
that  of  establishing  pi>st -offices  and  jKWt  roads. 
Is  the  protection  of  the  thing  in  transitu  a  pow*- 
er  more  clearly  deducible  from  the  grant,  than 
that  of  facilitating,  by  means  of  a  practicable 
road,  its  actual  transportation  ?     Mails  certainly 
imply  roads,  roads  imply  their  own  preserva- 
tion, their  preservation  implies  the  power  to 
preserve  them,  and  the  constitution  tells  us.  in 
exr»res8  terms,  that  we  aliall  establish  the  one 
and  the  other. 

In  respect  to  cutting  canals,  I  admit  the  qnef- 
tion  is  not  quite  so  clear  as  in  regard  to  roads. 
With  respect  to  these,  as  I  have  endeavored  to 
show,  the  power  is  expressly  grante<l.  Inre- 
^^ard  to  canals  it  appears  to  me  to  be  fairly  con** 
prehended  in,  or  deducible  from,  certain  granted 
])0wer8.  Congress  has  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations  and  amon^  the  nt< 
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eral  States.  Precisely  the  same  measure  of  power 
\%'hich  is  granted  in  the  one  case  is  conferred  in 
tfao  other.    And  the  uniform  practical  exposi- 
tion of  the  constitution  as  to  the  regulation  of 
fureigrn  commerce,  is  equally  applicable  to  that 
arnon^  the  several  States.    Suppose,  instead  of 
4Jirecting  the  legislation  of  this  government  con- 
stantly, as  heretofore,  to  the  object  of  foreign 
ooininerce,  to  the  utter  neglect  of  the  interior 
<.*ommerce  among  the  sevend  States,  the  fact  had 
l:>een  reversed,  and  now  for  the  first  time  we 
"were  about  to  legislate  for  our  foreign  trade. 
Shonld  we  not  in  that  cose  hear  all  the  consti- 
tuclonnl  objections  made  to  the    erection  of 
\yuoySy  beacons,  lighthouses,  the  surveys  of  coasts 
and  the  other  numerous  facilities  accorded  to 
t-he  foreign  Umie,  which  we    now  hear  to  the 
making  of  roads  and  canals  ?    Two  years  ago  a 
sea-wall,  or  in  other  words  a  marine  canal  was 
Aothorized  by  an  act  of  Congress,  in  New  Hamp- 
shire ;  and  I  doubt  not  that  many  of  those  voted 
£br  it  who  have  now  constitutional  scruples  on 
Cihis  bilL     Yes,  any  thing,  every  thing  may  be 
<Ionefor  foreign  commerce;  any  thing,  every 
^hiag  on  the  margin  of  the  ocean;  but  nothing 
€v»r  domestic  trade ;  nothing  for  the  great  inte- 
■rior  of  the  country  I      Yet  the  equity  and  the 
li»eneficence  of  the  constitution  equally  compre- 
liends  both.    The  gentleman  does  indeed  main- 
tain that  there  is  a  ditferonce  as  to  the  charac- 
rer  of  the  facilities  in  the  two  cases.    But  I  put 
it  to  his  own  candor,  whether  the  only  diflfer- 
^nce  is  not  that  which  springs  from  the  nature 
«.»f  tbe  two  elements  on  which  the  two  species 
of  commerce  are  conducted — the  difference  be- 
^vireen  land  and  water.    The  principle  is  the 
same,  wfaetlter  you  promote  commerce  by  open- 
ing for  it  an  artificial  channel  where  now  there 
id  none,  or  by  increasing  the  ease  and  safety 
«vitb  which  it  may  be  conducted  through  a  nat- 
nral  channel,  wliich  the  bounty  of  Providence 
iias  bestowed.    In  the  one  case  your  object  is 
^o  facilitate  arrival  and  departure  from  the  ocean 
^o  tbe  land.    In  the  other  it  is  to  accomplish 
the  flame  object  from  the  land  to  the  ocean. 
Physical  obstacles  may  be  greater  in  tlie  one 
case  than  in  the  other,  but  the  moral  or  consti- 
tutional power  equally  includes  both.    The  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  has,  to  be  sure,  contended 
that  the  power  to  make  these  commercial  facil- 
ities was  to  be  found  in  another  clause  of  the 
eonstitntion — that  which  enables  Congress  to 
obtain  cessions  of  territory  for  specific  objects, 
and  grants  to  it  an  exclusive  jurisdiction.  These 
ces^oQS  may  be  obtained  for  tlie  ^^  erection  of 
forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dock  yards,  or  other 
needful  buildings.*'    It  is  apparent  that  it  re- 
lates altogether  to  military  or  naval  affairs,  and 
not  tu  the  regulation  of  commerce.    How  was 
the  marine  canal  covered  by  this  clause  ?    Is  it 
to  be  considered  asa  ^*  needful  building?*'    The 
object  of  this  power  is  perfectly  obvious.    The 
cunvention  saw  that,  in  military  or  naval  posts, 
inch  as  are  indicated,  it  was  indispensably  ne- 
cessary, for  their  proper  government,  to  ve^st  in 
Congress  the  power  of  exclusive  legislation.    If 


we  claimed  over  objects  of  internal  improve- 
ment, an  exclusive  jurisdiction,  the  gentleman 
might  urge,  with  much  force,  the  clause  in  ques- 
tion. But  the  claim  of  concurrent  jurisdiction 
only  is  asserted.  The  gentleman  professes  him- 
self unable  to  comprehend  how  concurrent  ju- 
risdiction can  be  exercised  by  two  different  gov- 
ernments at  the  same  time,  over  the  same  per- 
sons and  things.  But  is  not  this  the  fact  with 
resi)ect  to  the  State  and  Federal  governments? 
Docs  not  every  person  and  every  tiling  within 
our  limits  sustain  a  twofold  relation  to  the  State 
and  to  the  Federal  authority?  The  power  of 
taxation,  as  exerted  by  both  governments,  that 
over  the  militia,  besides  many  others,  is  concur- 
rent. No  doubt  embarrassing  cases  may  be 
conceived  and  stated  by  gentlemen  of  acute  and 
ingenious  minds.  One  was  put  to  me  yesterday. 
Two  canals  are  desired,  one  by  the  Federal  and 
the  other  by  a  State  government ;  and  there  is 
not  a  supply  of  water  but  for  the  feeder  of  one 
oanal — which  is  to  take  it  ?  The  constitation^ 
which  ordains  the  supremacy  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  answers  the  question.  The  good 
of  the  whole  is  paramount  to  the  good  of  apart. 
The  same  ditficulty  might  possibly  arise  in  the 
exercise  of  the  incontestable  power  of  taxation. 
We  know  that  the  imposition  of  taxes  has  its 
limits.  There  is  a  maximum  which  cannot  be 
transcended.  Supj)o«e  the  citizen  to  be  taxed 
by  the  general  government  to  tlie  utmost  extent 
of  his  ability,  or  a  thing  as  much  as  it  can  possi- 
bly bear,  and  the  State  imi>oses  a  tax  at  the 
same  time — which  authority  is  to  take  it  ?  Ex- 
treme cases  of  this  sort  may  serve  to  amuse  and 
to  puzzle ;  but  they  will  hardly  ever  arise  in 
practice.  And  we  may  safely  confide  in  the 
moderation,  g(^od  sense  and  mutual  good  dispo- 
sitions of  the  two  governments,  to  guard  against 
the  imagined  conflicts. 

It  is  said  by  tlie  President  that  the  power  to 
regulate  commerce  merely  authorizes  the  laying 
of  imposts  and  duties.  Hut  Congress  has  no 
power  to  lay  impcwts  and  duties  on  the  trade 
among  the  several  States.  Tlie  grant  must  mean, 
therefore,  something  else.  "What  is  it?  The 
power  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  several 
States,  if  it  has  any  meaning,  implies  authority 
to  foster  it,  to  promote  it,  to  bestow  upon  it  fa- 
cilities similar  to  those  wliich  have  been  con- 
ceded to  our  foreign  trade.  It  cannot  mean 
only  an  empty  authority  to  adopt  regulations, 
without  the  capacity  to  give  practical  effect  to 
them.  All  the  i)Ow^ers  of  this  government  should 
be  interpreted  in  reference  to  its  first,  its  best, 
its  greatest  object,  the  union  of  these  States. 
And  is  not  that  union  best  invigorated  by  an 
intimate  social  and  commercial  connexion  be- 
tween all  the  parts  of  the  confederacy  ?  Can 
that  be  accomplished,  that  is,  can  the  federative 
objects  of  this  government  be  attained  but  by 
the  application  of  federative  resources? 

Of  all  the  powers  bestowed  on  this  govern- 
ment, I  think  none  are  more  clearly  vested  than 
that  to  regulate  the  distribution  of  the  intelli- 
gence, private  and  official,  of  the  country ;  to 
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civil,  crmimercial,  literary  and  social,  we  onght 
to  perform  the  substance  of  the  trust,  and  not 
content  ourselves  with  a  mere  inefficient  paper 
execution  of  it.  If  I  am  right  in  these  views, 
the  power  to  establish  post  roads  being  in  its 
nature  original  and  creative,  and  the  govern- 
ment having  adopted  the  roads  made  by  State 
means,  only  from  its  inability  to  exert  the  whole 
extent  of  its  authority,  the  controverted  power 
is  expressly  granted  to  Congress,  and  there  is 
an  end  of  the  question. 

It  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  this  power 
over  roads  was  not  contained  in  the  articles  of 
(ronfoderation,  which  limited  Congress  to  the 
estxiblishment  of  post-offices;  and  that  the 
general  character  of  tlie  present  constitution,  as 
contrasted  with  those  articles,  is  that  of  an  en- 
largement of  j>ower.  But,  if  the  construction 
of  my  opponents  be  correct,  we  are  left  ])re- 
eisely  where  the  articles  of  confederation  left  us, 
notwithstanding  the  additional  words  contained 
in  the  ])rest;nt  constitution.  What,  too,  will 
the  gentlemen  do  with  the  first  member  of  the 
clause  to  establish  post-offices  ?  Must  Congress 
adopt,  designate,  some  pre-existing  office,  estab- 
lished by  State  authority  ?  But  there  is  none 
••K-h.  May  it  not  then  fix,  build,  create,  estab- 
lisli  offices  of  its  own  ? 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  sought  to  alarm 
us  by  the  awful  emphasis  with  which  ho  set 
before  us  the  total  extent  of  post  roads  in  the 
union.  Eighty  thousand  miles  of  post  roads ! 
exclaimed  the  gentleman ;  and  will  you  assert 
for  the  general  government  jurisdiction,  and 
erect  turnpikes,  on  such  an  immense  distance? 
Not  to-day,  nor  to-morrow ;  but  this  govern- 
ment is  to  las-t,  I  trust,  forever:  we  may  at 
least  hope  it  will  endure  until  the  wave  of  popu- 
lation, cultivation  and  intelligence,  shall  have 
washed  the  rocky  mountains  and  mingled  with 
the  Pacific.  And  may  we  not  also  ho]>e  that 
the  day  will  arrive  when  the  improvements  and 
the  comforts  of  social  life  shall  spread  over  the 
wide  surlace  of  this  vast  continent?  All  this  is 
not  to  be  suddenly  done.  Society  must  not  be 
burdened  or  oppressed.  Things  must  be  gradual 
afid  progressive.  The  same  s|)ecies  of  formida- 
ble array  which  the  gentleman  makes,  might  be 
exhibited  in  reference  to  the  construction  of  a 
navy,  or  any  other  of  the  great  purposes  of 
government.  "We  might  be  told  of  the  fleets 
and  vessels  of  great  maritime  powers,  which 
whiten  the  ocean ;  and  triumphantly  asked  if 
we  should  vainly  attempt  to  ct)pe  with  or  rival 
that  tremendous  power?  And  we  should 
shrink  from  the  efl'ort,  if  we  w^ere  to  listen  to 
his  counsels,  in  hopeless  despair.  Yes,  sir,  it  is 
a  subject  of  ])eruliar  delight  to  me  to  look  for- 
ward to  the  i)roud  and  happy  period,  distant  as 
it  may  be,  when  circulation  and  association 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  and  tl)e  Mexi- 
can gult^  shidl  be  as  free  and  perfect  as  they  are 
at  this  moment  in  England,  or  in  any  other  the 
most  highly-improved  country  on  the  globe. 
In  tiie  mean  time,  without  bearing  heavily  upm 
tuiy  of  our  important  interests,  let  os  apply  our- 


selves to  the  accomplishment  of  what  is  most 
practicable  and  immediately  necessarv. 

But  what  most  staggers  my  honoralble  friend, 
is  the  jurisdiction  over  the  sites  of  roads  and 
other  internal  improvements  which  he  snppoeei 
Congress  might  assume ;  and  he  considers  the 
exercise  of  such  a  jurisdiction  as  furnishing  tlie 
just  occasion  for  serious  alarm.  Let  us  analyze 
the  subject.  Prior  to  the  erection  of  a  road 
under  the  authority  of  the  general  goyernmeiit, 
there  existed,  in  the  State  through  which  it 
passes,  no  actual  exercise  of  jurisdiction  over 
the  ground  which  it  traverses  as  a  road.  There 
was  only  the  possibility  of  the  exercise  of  soch 
a  jurisdiction,  when  the  State  should,  if  ever, 
erect  such  a  road.  But  the  road  is  made  by  the 
authority  of  Congress,  and  out  of  the  fact  of  it- 
erection  arises  a  necessity  for  its  preserratimi 
and  protection.  The  road  is  some  thirty  or 
fifty  or  sixty  feet  in  width,  and  with  that  nar- 
row limit  passes  througli  a  part  of  the  territory 
of  the  State.  The  capital  expended  in  tlie 
making  of  the  road  incorporates  itself  with,  and 
becomes  a  part  of  the  permanent  and  immova- 
ble property  of  the  State.  The  jurisdiction 
which  is  claimed  for  the  general  government,  is 
that  only  which  relates  to  ihe  necessary 
defence,  protection,  and  preservation  of  the 
road.  It  is  of  a  character  altogether  consen'a- 
tive.  "Whatever  does  not  relate  to  the  existence 
and  protection  of  the  road  remains  with  the 
State.  Murders,  tres])asses,  contracts^  all  the 
occurrences  and  transtictions  of  society  npim 
the  road,  not  afiecting  its  actual  existence,  ^ill 
fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  or  crimi- 
nal tribunals  of  the  State,  as  if  the  road  Lad 
never  been  brought  into  existence.  ITow  much 
remains  to  the  State  ?  How  little  is  claimed  fur 
the  general  government  ?  Is  it  possible  that  a 
jurisdiction  so  limited,  so  hannless,  so  unambi- 
tious, can  be  reganled  as  seriously  alarming  to 
the  sovereignty  of  the  States?  Congress  now 
asserts  and  exercises,  without  contestation, 
a  ])ower  to  protect  the  mail  in  its  transit  by 
the  sanction  of  all  suitable  penalties.  Tlie  man 
who  violates  it  is  punished  with  death,  or 
otherwise,  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  case.  This  power  is  exerted  as  incident  to 
that  of  establishing  post-offices  and  post  roaik 
Is  the  protection  of  the  thing  in  transitu  a  pow- 
er more  clearly  deducible  from  the  grant,  than 
that  of  facilitating,  by  means  of  a  practicable 
road,  its  actual  transportation  ?  Mails  certainly 
imply  roads,  roads  imply  their  own  preserva- 
tion, their  preservation  implies  the  jwwer  to 
preserve  them,  and  the  constitution  tells  us,  in 
express  terms,  that  we  shall  establish  the  one 
and  the  other. 

In  resi)ect  to  cutting  canals,  I  admit  the  qne<- 
tion  is  not  quite  so  clear  as  in  regard  ti»  road'«* 
With  respect  to  these,  as  I  have  endeavored  to 
show,  the  ])Ow^er  is  expressly  granted.  In  re- 
gard to  canals  it  appears  to  me  to  be  fairly  com- 
prehended in,  or  deducible  from,  certain  granted 
l)owers.  Congress  has  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations  and  amoni;  the  eev- 
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eral  States.  Precisely  the  same  measure  of  power 
which  is  granted  in  the  one  case  is  conferred  in 
tlie  other.  And  the  uniform  practical  exposi- 
tion of  the  constitution  as  to  the  regulation  of 
foreign  commerce,  is  equally  applicable  to  that 
among  the  several  States.  Suppose,  instead  of 
directing  the  legislation  ofthis  government  con- 
stantly, as  heretofore,  to  the  object  of  foreign 
commerce,  to  the  utter  neglect  of  the  interior 
commerce  among  the  several  States,  the  fact  had 
been  reversed,  and  now  for  the  first  time  we 
were  about  to  legislate  for  our  foreign  trade. 
Should  we  not  in  that  case  hear  all  the  consti- 
tutional objections  made  to  the  erection  of 
buoys,  beacons,  lighthouses,  the  surveys  of  coasts 
and  the  other  numerous  facilities  accorded  to 
the  foreign  trade,  which  we  now  hear  to  the 
making  of  roads  and  canals  ?  Two  years  ago  a 
£ea-w«dl,  or  in  other  words  a  marine  canal  was 
authorized  by  an  act  of  Congress,  in  New  Hamp- 
shire ;  and  I  doubt  not  that  many  of  those  voted 
for  it  who  have  now  constitutional  scruples  on 
this  bilL  Ycjs  any  thing,  every  thing  may  be 
done  for  foreign  commerce;  any  thing,  every 
thing  on  the  margin  of  the  ocean;  but  nothing 
fi>r  domestic  trade ;  nothing  for  the  great  inte- 
rior of  the  country  1  Yet  the  equity  and  tlie 
beneficence  of  the  constitution  equally  compre- 
hends both.  The  gentleman  does  indeed  main- 
lain  that  there  is  a  difierence  as  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  facilities  in  the  two  cases.  But  I  put 
it  to  his  own  candor,  whether  the  only  difier- 
ence is  not  that  which  springs  from  the  nature 
of  the  two  elements  on  which  the  two  species 
of  commerce  are  conducted — the  difierence  be- 
tween land  and  water.  The  j>rinciple  is  the 
same,  whether  you  promote  commerce  by  open- 
ing for  it  an  artificial  channel  where  now  there 
is  none,  or  by  increasing  tlie  ease  and  safety 
with  which  it  may  be  conducted  through  a  nat- 
ural channel,  which  the  bounty  of  Providence 
iias  bestowed.  In  the  one  case  your  object  is 
to  facilitate  arrival  and  departure  from  the  ocean 
to  the  land.  In  the  other  it  is  to  accomplish 
the  same  object  from  the  land  to  the  ocean. 
Physical  obstacles  may  be  greater  in  the  one 
case  than  in  the  other,  but  the  moral  or  consti- 
tutional power  equally  includes  both.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  has,  to  be  sure,  contended 
that  the  power  to  make  these  commercial  facil- 
ities was  to  be  found  in  another  clause  of  the 
constitution — that  which  enables  Congress  to 
obtain  cessions  of  territory  for  specific  objects, 
and  grants  to  it  an  exclusive  jurisdiction.  These 
cessions  may  be  obtained  for  the  ^^  erection  of 
forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dock  yards,  or  other 
needful  buildings.*'  It  is  apparent  that  it  re- 
lates altogether  to  military  or  naval  affairs,  and 
not  to  the  regulation  of  commerce.  How  was 
the  marine  canal  covered  by  this  clanse  ?  Is  it 
to  be  considered  as  a  **  needful  building  ?*'  The 
object  of  this  power  is  perfectly  obvious.  The 
convention  saw  that,  in  military  or  naval  posts, 
such  as  are  indicated,  it  was  indispensably  ne- 
cessary, for  their  proper  government,  to  vest  in 
Congress  the  power  of  exclusive  legislation.    If 


we  claimed  over  objects  of  internal  improve- 
ment, an  exclusive  jurisdiction,  the  gentleman 
might  urge,  with  much  force,  the  clause  in  ques- 
tion. But  the  claim  of  concurrent  jurisdiction 
only  is  asserted.  The  gentleman  professes  him- 
self unable  to  comprehend  how  concnrrent  ju- 
risdiction can  be  exercised  by  two  different  gov- 
ernments at  the  same  time,  over  the  same  per- 
sons and  things.  But  is  not  this  the  fact  with 
respect  to  the  State  and  Federal  governments  ? 
Does  not  every  person  and  every  thing  within 
our  limits  sustain  a  twofold  relation  to  the  State 
and  to  the  Federal  authority  ?  The  power  of 
taxation,  as  exerted  by  both  governments,  that 
over  the  militia,  besides  many  others,  is  concur- 
rent. No  doubt  embarrassing  cases  may  be 
conceived  and  stated  by  gentlemen  of  acute  and 
ingenious  minds.  One  was  put  to  me  yesterday. 
Two  canals  are  desired,  one  by  the  Federal  and 
the  other  by  a  State  government ;  and  there  is 
not  a  supply  of  water  but  for  the  feeder  of  one 
canal — which  is  to  take  it?  The  constitution, 
which  ordains  the  supremacy  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  answers  the  question.  The  good 
of  the  whole  is  paramount  to  the  good  of  apart. 
The  same  difficulty  might  possibly  arise  in  the 
exercise  of  the  incontestable  power  of  taxation. 
We  know  that  the  imposition  of  taxes  has  its 
limits.  There  is  a  maximum  which  cannot  be 
transcended.  Suppose  the  citizen  to  be  taxed 
by  the  general  government  to  the  utmost  extent 
of  his  ability,  or  a  thing  as  much  as  it  can  possi- 
bly bear,  and  the  State  imjioses  a  tax  at  the 
same  time — which  authority  is  to  take  it  ?  Ex- 
treme cases  of  this  sort  may  serve  to  amuse  and 
to  puzzle ;  but  they  will  hardly  ever  arise  in 
practice.  And  we  may  safely  confide  in  the 
moderation,  good  sense  and  mutual  good  dispo- 
sitions of  the  two  governments,  to  guard  against 
the  imagined  coutliots. 

It  is  said  by  the  President  that  the  power  to 
regulate  coirimerce  merely  authorizes  the  laying 
of  imposts  and  <luties.  But  Congress  has  no 
power  to  lay  imposts  and  duties  on  the  trade 
among  the  several  States.  The  grant  must  mean, 
therefore,  something  else.  What  is  it?  The 
power  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  several 
Dtates,  if  it  bus  any  meaning,  implies  authority 
to  foster  it,  to  i>romote  it,  to  bestow  upon  it  fa- 
cilities similar  to  those  which  have  been  con- 
ceded to  our  foreign  trade.  It  cannot  mean 
only  an  empty  authority  to  adopt  regulations, 
without  the  capacity  to  give  practical  effect  to 
them.  All  the  powers  of  this  government  should 
be  interpreted  in  reference  to  its  first,  its  best, 
its  greatest  object,  the  union  of  these  States. 
And  is  not  that  union  best  invigorated  by  an 
intimate  social  and  commercial  connexion  be- 
tween all  tlie  parts  of  the  confederacy  ?  Can 
that  be  accomplished,  that  is,  can  the  federative 
objects  of  this  government  be  attained  but  by 
the  application  of  federative  resources? 

Of  all  the  powers  bestowed  on  this  govern- 
ment, I  think  none  are  more  clearly  vested  than 
that  to  regulate  the  distribution  of  the  intelli- 
gence, private  and  official,  of  the  country ;  to 
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regulate  the  distribution  of  its  commerce ;  and 
to  regulate  the  distribution  of  the  physical  force 
of  the  Union.  In  the  execution  of  the  high 
and  solemn  trust  which  these  beneficial  powers 
imply,  we  must  look  to  the  great  ends  which 
the  framers  of  our  admirable  constitution  had 
in  view.  We  must  reject  as  wholly  incompat- 
ible with  their  enlightened  and  beneficent  in- 
tentions that  construction  of  these  powers  which 
would  resuscitate  all  the  debility  and  inefiiciency 
of  the  ancient  confederacy.  In  the  vicissitudes 
of  human  affairs  who  can  foresee  all  the  possi- 
ble cases  in  which  it  may  bo  necessary  to  apply 
the  public  force,  within  or  without  the  Union  ? 
This  government  is  charged  with  tlie  use  of  it 
to  repel  invasions,  to  suppress  insurrections,  to 
enforce  the  laws  of  the  Union ;  in  short  for  all 
the  unknown  and  undefinable  purposes  of  war, 
foreign  or  intestine,  wherever  and  however  it 
may  rage.  During  its  existence  may  not  gov- 
ernment, for  its  effectual  prosecution,  order  a 
road  to  be  made,  or  a  canal  to  be  cut,  to  relieve 
for  example,  an  exposed  point  of  the  Union? 
If,  when  the  emergency  comes,  there  is  a  power 
to  provide  for  it,  that  power  must  exist  in  tlie 
constitution,  and  not  in  the  emergency.  A 
wise,  precautionary,  and  parental  policy,  antici- 

{)ating  danger,  will  beforehand  provide  for  the 
lour  of  need.  Roads  and  canals  are  in  the  na- 
ture of  fortifications,  since,  if  not  the  deposits 
of  military  resources,  they  enable  you  to  bring 
into  rapid  action  the  military  resources  of  the 
country,  whatever  they  may  be.  They  are 
better  than  any  fortifications,  because  they  serve 
the  double  purposes  of  peace  and  war.  They 
dispense,  in  a  great  degree,  with  fortifications, 
since  thev  have  all  the  effect  of  that  concentra- 
tion  at  which  fortifications  aim.  I  appeal  from 
the  precepts  of  the  President  to  the  practice  of 
the  President.  AVhile  he  denies  to  Congress  the 
power  in  question,  he  does  not  scruple,  upon 
his  sole  authority,  as  numerous  instances  in  the 
statute  book  will  testify,  to  order  at  pleasure, 
the  opening  of  roads  by  the  military,  and  then 
come  here  to  ask  us  to  pay  for  them.  Nay, 
more,  sir;  a  subordinate,  but  highly  respect^blo 
officer  of  the  executive  goverimient,  I  believe, 
would  not  hesitate  to  provide  a  boat  or  cause  a 
bridge  to  be  erected  over  an  inconsiderable 
stream,  to  insure  the  regular  transportation  of 
the  mail.  And  it  happens  to  be  within  my  per- 
sonal knowledge  that  the  head  of  the  post  office 
department,  as  a  prompt  and  vigilant  officer 
should  do,  has  recently  despatched  an  agent  to 
ascertain  the  causes  of  the  late  frequent  vexa- 
tious failures  of  the  great  northern  mail,  and  to 
inquire  if  a  provision  of  a  boat  or  bridge  over 
certain  small  streams  in  Maryland,  which  have 
produced  them,  would  not  prevent  their  recur- 
rence. 

I  was  much  surprised  at  one  argunient  of  the 
honorable  gentleman.  lie  told  the  House,  that 
the  constitution  had  carefully  guarded  against 
inequality,  among  the  several  States,  in  the 
public  burdens,  by  certain  restrictions  upon  the 
power  of  taxation  ;  that  the  effect  of  the  adop- 


tion of  a  system  of  Internal  improvements  would 
be  to  draw  the  resources  from  one  part  of  the 
Union,  and  to  expand  them  in  the  improvementa 
of  another;  and  tlmt  the  spirit,  at  least,  of  the 
constitutional  equality,  would  bo  thus  violatetl  , 
From  the  nature  of  things,  the  constitotion 
could  not  specify  the  theatre  of  the  ezj>enditDre 
of  the  public  treasure.  That  expenditure, 
guided  by  and  looking  to  the  public  good,  mnst 
be  made,  necessarily,' where  it  will  most  snb- 
serve  the  interests  of  the  whole  Union.  Tbe 
argument  is,  that  the  locale  of  the  collection  of 
the  public  contributions,  and  the  locale  of  their 
disbursement,  should  be  the  same.  Now,  sir, 
let  us  carry  this  argument  out :  and  no  man  is 
more  capable  tlian  the  ingenious  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  of  tracing  an  argument  to  its 
utmost  consequences.  The  locale  of  the  collec- 
tion of  the  public  revenue  is  the  pocket  of  the 
citizen ;  and,  to  abstain  from  the  violation  of 
the  principle  of  equality  adverted  to  by  tlie 
gentleman,  we  should  restore  back  to  each  man's 
pocket  precisely  what  was  taken  from  it.  If 
the  principle  contended  for  be  true,  we  are 
habitually  violating  it.  Wo  raise  about  twenty 
millions  of  dollars,  a  very  large  revenue,  con- 
sidering the  actual  distresses  of  the  country. 
And,  sir,  notwithstanding  all  the  puffing,  flour- 
ishing statements  of  it.s  j)rosperity,  emanating 
from  printei-s  who  are  fed  uj)on  the  pap  of  the 
public  treasury,  the  whole  country  is  in  a  con- 
dition of  very  great  distress.  AVhere  is  this 
vast  revenue  expended  ?  Boston,  New  York, 
the  great  capitals  of  the  north,  are  the  theatres 
of  its  disbursement.  There  the  interest  upon 
the  public  debt  is  paid.  'Hiere  the  expenditure 
in  the  buUding,  equipment,  and  repair  of  the 
national  vessels  takes  jdace.  There  all  the 
great  expenditures  of  the  government  neces- 
sarily concentrate.  This  is  no  cause  of  just 
complaint.  It  is  inevitable,  resulting  from  the 
ac^rumulation  of  capital,  the  state  of  the  arts, 
and  other  circumstances  belonging  to  our  great 
cities.  But,  sir,  if  there  be  a  section  of  this 
Union  having  more  right  tlian  any  other  to 
complain  of  this  transfer  of  the  circulating  me- 
dium from  one  quarter  of  the  Union  to  another, 
the  west,  the  poor  west— fllere  Mr.  Barbour 
explained.  lie  had  meant  that  the  constitution 
limited  Congress  as  to  the  i)roportions  of  reve- 
nue to  be  drawn  from  the  several  States ;  but 
the  principle  of  this  provision  would  be  vacated 
by  internal  improvements  of  immense  expend, 
and  yet  of  a  local  character.  Our  public  stn\^ 
to  be  sure,  are  built  at  the  seapoits,  but  they 
do  not  remain  there.  Their  home  is  the  moun- 
tain wave;  but  internal  improvements  are 
essentially  local;  they  touch  the  soil  of  the 
States,  and  their  benefits,  at  least  the  largest 
part  of  them,  are  confined  to  the  States  where 
they  exist.]  The  explanation  of  the  gentleman 
has  not  materially  varied  the  argument.  lid 
says  that  the  home  of  our  ships  is  the  mountain 
wave.  Sir,  if  the  ships  go  to  sea,  the  money 
with  which  they  were  built,  or  refitted,  remain! 
on  shore,  and  the  cities  where  the  equiument 
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>laoe  derive  the  benefit  of  the  expendi- 
It  requires  no  stretch  of  the  imagination 
;eive  the  profitable  industry — tlie  axes, 
mmers,  the  saws — ^the  mechanic  arts, 
are  put  in  motion  by  this  expenditure. 
11  these,  and  other  collateral  advantages, 
oyed  by  the  seaports.  The  navy  is  built 
I  interest  of  the  whole.  Internal  im- 
lentfl,  of  that  general,  federative  oharac- 
which  we  contend,  would  also  be  for 
erest  of  the  whole.  And,  I  should  think 
biding  with  us,  and  not  going  abroad  on 
t  deep,  was  rather  cause  of  reoommenda- 
fin  objection. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  be  any  part  of 
lion  more  likely  than  all  others  to  be 
?d  by  the  adoption  of  the  gentleman's 
le,  regulating  the  public  expenditure,  it 
rest  There  is  a  perpetual  drain  from 
ibarrassed  and  highly  distressed  portion 
country,  of  its  circulating  medium  to  the 
There,  but  few  and  inconsiderable  ex- 
ires  of  the  public  money  take  place, 
.ve  have  none  of  those  public  work§,  no 
cent  edifices,  forts,  armories,  arsenals, 
rds,  &e.,  which  more  or  less  are  to  be 
n  everv  Atlantic  State.  In  at  least  seven 
beyond  the  Alleghany,  not  one  solitary 
work  of  this  government  is  to  be  found. 
>ne  of  those  awfnl  and  terrible  dispensa- 
f  Providence,  which  sometimes  occur, 
i-ernment  should  be  unhappily  annihila- 
?ry  where  on  the  seaboard  traces  of  its 
exii^tence  would  be  found;  whilst  we 
not  have,  in  the  west,  a  single  monu- 
emaining  on  which  to  pour  out  our 
ns  and  our  regrets.  Yet,  sir,  we  do  not 
in.  No  portion  of  your  population  is 
oval  to  the  Union,  than  the  hardy  free- 
r  the  west.  Nothing  can  weaken  or 
te  their  ardent  desire  for  its  lasting  pre- 
m.  None  are  more  prompt  to  vindicate 
^Tefi^ts  and  rights  of  the  nation  from  all 
aggression.  Need  I  remind  you  of  the 
s  scenes  in  which  they  participated, 
the  late  war — a  war  in  which  they  had 
ciliar  or  direct  interest^  waged  for  no 
rcc,  no  seamen  of  theirs.  I5ut  it  was 
for  them  that  it  was  a  war  demanded 
character  and  the  honor  of  the  nation, 
id  not  stop  to  calculate  its  cost  of  blood, 
easure.  They  flew  to  arms ;  they  rushed 
lie  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  with  all  the 
3sity  of  that  noble  river..  They  sought 
^ray.  They  found  him  at  the  beach, 
►ught;  they  bled;  they  covered  them- 
ind  their  country  with  immortal  glory, 
nthusiastically  shared  in  all  the  trans- 
jcasioned  by  our  victories,  whether  won 
ocean  or  on  the  land.  They  felt,  with 
nest  distress,  whatever  disaster  befell  us. 
I  repeat  it,  neglect,  injury  itself,  cannot 
)  the  affections  of  the  West  from  this 
rnent.  They  cling  to  it,  as  to  their  best, 
•eatest,  their  last  hope.  Yon  may  im- 1 
h  them,   reduce  them  to  ruin,  by  the  I 


mistakes  of  your  policy,  and  yon  cannot  drive 
them  from  you.  They  do  not  complain  of  the 
expenditure  of  the  public  money,  where  the 
public  exigencies  require  its  disbursement 
But,  I  put  it  to  your  candor,  if  you  ought  not, 
by  a  generous  and  national  policy,  to  mitigate, 
if  not  prevent,  the  evils  resulting  from  the  per- 
petual transfer  of  the  circulating  medium  from 
the  west  to  the  east  One  million  and  a  half 
of  dollars  annually,  is  transferred  for  the  public 
lands  alone ;  and  almost  every  dollar  goes,  like 
him  who  goes  to  death — to  a  bourne  from  which 
no  traveller  returns.     In    ten    years    it  will 

amount  to  fifteen  millions;  in  twenty  to 

but  I  will  not  pursue  the  appalling  results  of 
arithmetic.  Gentlemen  who  believe  that  these 
vast  sums  are  supplied  by  emigrants  from  the 
east,  labor  under  great  error.  There  was  a  time 
when  the  tide  of  emigration  from  the  east  bore 
along  with  it  the  means  to  effect  the  purchase 
of  the  public  domain.  But  that  tide  has,  in  a 
great  measure,  now  stopped.  And  as  population 
advances  farther  and  farther  west,  it  will  en- 
tirely cease.  The  greatest  migrating  States  in 
the  Union,  at  this  time,  are  Kentucky  firsst, 
Ohio  next,  and  Tennessee.  The  emigrants  from 
those  States  carry  ^vith  them,  to  the  States  and 
territories  lying  beyond  them,  the  circulating 
medium,  which,  being  invested  in  the  purchase 
of  the  public  land,  is  transmitted  to  the  points 
where  the  wants  of  government  require  it.  If 
this  debilitating  and  exhausting  process  were 
inevitable,  it  must  be  borne  with  manly  forti- 
tude. But  we  think  that  a  fit  exertion  of  the 
powers  of  this  government  would  mitigate  the 
evil  We  believe  that  the  government  incon- 
testably  possesses  the  constitutional  i)ower  to 
execute  such  internal  improvements  as  are 
called  for  by  the  good  of  the  whole.  And  we 
appeal  to  your  equity,  to  your  parental  regard, 
to  your  enlightened  policy,  to  perform  the  high 
and  beneficial  trust  thus  sacredly  reposed.  I 
am  sensible  of  the  delicacy  of  the  topic  to  which 
I  have  reluctantly  adverted,  in  consequence  of 
the  observations  of  the  honorable  gentleman 
from  Virginia.  And  I  hope  there  will  be  no 
misconception  of  my  motives  in  dwelling  upon 
it.  A  wise  and  considerate  government  should 
anticipate  and  prevent,  rather  than  wait  for  the 
operation  of  causes  of  discontent. 

I^t  me  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  has  this 
government  done  on  the  great  subject  of  inter- 
nal improvements,  after  so  many  years  of  its 
existence,  and  with  such  an  inviting  field  before 
it?  You  have  made  the  Cumberland  road, 
only.  Gentlemen  appear  to  have  considered 
that  a  western  road.  They  ought  to  recollect 
that  not  one  stone  has  yet  been  broken,  not  one 
spade  of  earth  has  been  yet  removed  in  any 
western  State.  The  road  begins  in  Maryland 
and  it  terminates  at  Wheeling.  It  passes 
through  the  States  of  Maryland,  Pennsylvania 
and  Virginia.  All  the  direct  benefit  of  the 
expenditure  of  the  public  money  on  that  road, 
has  accrued  to  those  three  States.  Not  on« 
cent  in  any  western  State.    And  yet  we  have 
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Lad  to  beg,  entreat,  supplicate  yon,  session  after 
session,  to  grant  the  necessary  appropriations  to 
complete  the  road.  I  have  myself  toiled  until 
my  powers  have  been  exhausted  and  prostrated, 
to  prevail  on  you  to  make  the  grant.  We  were 
actuated  to  make  these  exertions  for  the  sake 
of  the  collateral  benefit  only  to  tlie  west ;  that 
we  might  have  a  way  by  which  we  should  be 
able  to  continue  and  maintain  an  affectionate 
intercourse  with  our  friends  and  brethren ;  that 
we  might  have  a  way  to  reach  tlie  capital  of 
our  country,  and  to  bring  our  counsels,  humble 
as  they  may  be,  to  consult  and  mingle  with 
yours  in  the  advancement  of  the  national  pros- 
perity. 

Yes,  sir,  the  Cumberland  road  has  only 
reached  the  margin  of  a  western  State ;  and, 
from  some  indications  which  have  been  given 
during  this  session,  I  should  apprehend  it  would 
there  pause  for  ever,  if  my  confidence  in  you 


were  not  unbounded,  if  I  had  not  before  wit- 
nessed that  appeals  were  never  nnsaooewfbl  tc 
your  lustice,  to  your  magnanimity,  to  your  fri* 
temal  affection. 

But,  sir,  the  bill  on  your  table  is  do  wcsteni 
bilL  It  is  emphatically  a  national  bill,  compre- 
hending all,  looking  to  the  interesta  of  the 
whole.  The  people  of  the  West  never  thoa^t 
of,  never  desired,  never  asked,  for  a  ^tem 
exclusively  for  their  benefit  The  system  ood- 
templated  by  this  bill  looks  to  great  natioiul 
objects,  and  proposes  the  ultimate  *pp]icati(m 
to  their  accomplishment  of  the  only  means  bj 
which  they  can  be  effected,  the  means  of  tM 
nation — means  which,  if  they  be  withheld  fircRB 
such  objects,  the  Union,  I  do  most  solemnly 
believe,  of  these  now  happy  and  promiaos 
States,  may,  at  some  distant  (I  trost  a  far,  far 
distant)  day^  be  endangered  and  shaken  at  its 
centre. 
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This  jipeech,  on  a  bill  proposing  to  increase 
the  duties  on  various  articles  imported  from 
foreign  countries,  was  delivered  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
thirtieth  and  thirty-first  days  of  March,  1824: 

Tlie  gentlemen  from  Virginia,  Mr.  Barbour, 
has  embraced  the  occasion  produce<l  by  the 
proposition  of  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  to 
strike  out  the  minimum  price  in  the  bill  on 
cotton  fabrics,  to  express  his  sentiments  at  large 
on  tlie  policy  of  the  pending  measure ;  and  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  say  he  has  evinced 
his  usual  good  temper,  ability,  and  decorum. 
The  i)arts  of  the  bill  are  m  intenningled  and 
interwoven  together,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  fitness  of  this  occasion  to  exhibit  its  merits 
or  its  defects.  It  is  my  intention,  with  the 
permission  of  the  committee,  to  avail  myself  also 
of  this  opportunity,  to  present  to  its  considera- 
tion those  general  views,  as  they  appear  to  me, 
t»f  the  true  iM)licy  of  this  country,  which  imperi- 
»tusly  demand  the  ])assage  of  this  bilL  I  am 
deeply  sensible,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  the  high 
resiM)nMbility  of  my  present  situation.  But  that 
responsibility  inspires  me  with  no  other  appre- 
hension than  that  I  shall  Ik?  unable  to  fulfil  my 
duty ;  with  no  other  solicitude  than  that  I  may, 
at  least,  in  some  small  degree,  contribute  to 
recall  my  country  from  tlie  pursuit  of  a  fatal 
(Milicy,  which  appears  to  me  inevitably  to  lead 
t«»  its  impoverishment  and  ruin.  I  do  foel  most 
awfully  this  resiMmsibility.  And,  if  it  were 
allowable  for  us,  at  the  present  day,  to  imitate 
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ancient  examples,  I  would  invoke  the  aid  of  the 
Most  High.  I  would  anxiously  and  fervently 
implore  His  divine  assistance;  that  He  wudM 
be  graciously  pleased  to  shower  on  my  coantrr 
His  richest  blessings ;  and  that  He  wonkl  sustain, 
on  this  interesting  occasion,  the  humble  indi- 
vidual who  stands  before  Him,  and  lend  him  tbe 
power,  moral  and  physical,  to  perform  th« 
solemn  duties  which  now  belong  to  his  poblte 
station. 

Two  classes  of  politicians  divide  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  According  to  the  system  of 
one,  the  produce  of  foreign  industry  should  be 
subjected  to  no  other  impost  than  sach  as  mav 
be  necessary  to  provide  a  public  revenne ;  ind 
the  produce  of  Americ^m  industry  should  be  left 
to  sustain  itself,  if  it  can,  with  no  other  thin 
that  incidental  protection,  in  its  competition,  at 
home  as  well  as  abroad,  with  rival  foreign  arti« 
cles.  According  to  the  system  of  the  other  cltic» 
while  they  agree  tliat  the  imposts  should  be 
mainly,  and  may  under  any  modification  be 
safely  relied  on  as  a  fit  and  convenient  somve 
of  public  revenue,  they  would  so  adjust  and 
arrange  the  duties  on  foreign  fabrics  as  to  afibrd 
a  gradual  but  adequate  protection  to  AmerietD 
industry,  and  leasen  our  dependence  on  foreifi 
nations,  by  securing  a  certain  and  ultimately  a 
cheaper  and  better  supply  of  our  own  waoti 
from  our  own  abundant  resources.  Both  classes 
are  equidly  sincere  in  their  respective  opinioM 
equally  honest,  equally  patriotic,  and  deeiroi» 
of  ailvancing  the  prosperity  of  tlie  country,  h 
the  discussion  anu  consideration  of  these' oppo- 
site opinions,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
which  has  the  support  of  truth  and  reaeon,  ire 
should,  therefore,  exercise  every  indalgenoe,  and 
the  greatest  spirit  of  mutual  moderation  and 
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forbearance.  And,  in  onr  deliberations  on  this 
great  question,  we  shoald  look  fearlessly  and 
truly  at  tbe  actual  condition  of  the  country, 
retrace  the  causes  which  have  brought  ns  into 
it,  and  snatch,  if  possible,  a  view  of  the  future. 
We  should,  above  all,  consult  experience — ^the 
experience  of  other  nations,  as  well  as  our  own 
— as  our  truest  and  most  unerring  guide. 

In  casting  our  eyes  around  us,  the  most 
prominent  circumstance  which  fixes  our  atten- 
tion, and  cliallenges  our  deepest  regret,  is  the 
general  distress  which  pervades  the  whole  coun- 
try. It  is  forced  upon  ns  by  numerous  facts  of 
the  most  incontestable  character.  It  is  indica- 
ted by  the  diminished  exports  of  native  produce ; 
by  the  depressed  and  reduced  state  of  our  foreign 
navigation ;  by  our  diminished  commerce ;  by 
successive  unthreshed  crops  of  grain,  perishing 
in  our  barns  and  barn-yards  for  the  want  of  a 
market;  by  the  alarming  diminution  of  the 
circulating  medium;  by  the  numerous  bank- 
ruptcies, not  limited  to  the  trading  classes,  but 
extending  to  all  orders  of  society ;  by  a  universal 
complaint  of  the  want  of  employment,  and  a 
consequent  reduction  of  the  wages  of  labor ;  by 
the  ravenous  pursuit  after  public  situations,  not 
for  the  sake  of  their  honors  and  the  performance 
of  their  public  duties,  but  as  a  meims  of  private 
subsistence ;  by  the  reluctant  resort  to  the  per- 
ilous use  of  paper  money ;  by  the  intervention 
of  legislation  in  the  delicate  relation  between 
debtor  and  creditor ;  and,  above  all,  by  the  low 
and  depressed  state  of  the  value  of  almost  every 
description  of  the  whole  miLss  of  the  property 
of  the  nation,  which  has,  on  an  average,  sunk 
not  less  than  about  titYy  per  centum  within  a 
few  years.  This  distress  pervades  every  part  of 
the  Union,  every  class  of  society ;  all  feel  it, 
though  it  may  be  felt,  at  difi'ercnt  places,  in 
diilerent  degrees.  It  is  like  the  atmosphere 
which  surrounds  us — all  must  inhale  it^  and 
none  can  escape  it  In  some  places  it  has  burst 
upon  our  people,  without  a  single  mitigating 
circumstance  to  temper  its  severity.  In  others, 
more  fortunate,  slight  alleviations  have  been 
experienced  in  the  expenditure  of  the  public 
revenue,  and  in  other  favoring  causes.  A  few 
years  ago,  the  planting  interest  consoled  itself 
with  it^  happy  exemptions,  but  it  has  now 
reached  this  interest  also,  which  experiences, 
though  with  less  severity,  the  general  suffering. 
It  is  most  painful  to  me  to  attem[)t  to  sketch  or 
to  dwell  on  the  gloom  of  this  picture.  But  I 
have  exaggerated  nothing.  Perfect  fidelity  to 
the  original  would  have  autliorized  me  to  have 
thrown  on  deeper  and  darker  hues.  And  it  is 
tlie  duty  of  the  statesman,  no  less  than  that  of 
the  physician,  to  survey,  with  a  penetrating, 
steady,  and  undismayed  eye,  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  the  subject  on  which  he  would  operate ; 
to  probe  to  the  bottom  the  diseases  of  the  body 
politic,  if  he  would  apply  efficacious  remedies. 
\Ve  have  not.  thank  God,  suffered  in  any  great 
degree  for  food.  But  distress,  resulting  from 
the  absence  of  a  supply  of  the  mere  physical 
wants  of  our  nature^  is  not  tbe  only  nor  perhaps 


the  keenest  distress,  to  which  we  may  be  ex- 
posed. Moral  and  pecuniary  suffering  is,  il 
possible,  more  poignant.  It  plunges  its  victim 
into  hopeless  despair.  It  poisons,  it  paralyzes, 
tbe  spring  and  source  of  all  ust^ful  exertion.  Its 
unsparing  action  is  collateral  as  well  as  direct. 
It  falls  with  inexorable  force  at  the  same  time 
upon  the  wretched  family  of  embarrassment  and 
insolvency,  and  upon  its  head.  They  are  a 
faithful  mirror,  reflecting  back  upon  him,  at 
once,  his  own  frightful  image,  and  that,  no  less 
appalling,  of  the  dearest  objects  of  his  affection. 
What  is  the  caitbs  of  this  wide-spreading  dis- 
tress, of  this  deep  depression,  which  we  behold 
stamped  on  the  public  countenance?  We  are 
the  same  people.  We  have  tint  wme  country. 
We  cannot  arraign  *he  bounty  of  Providence. 
The  showers  still  fall  in  the  same  grateful  abund- 
ance. The  sun  still  casts  its  genial  and  vivifying 
influence  upon  the  land ;  and  the  land,  fertile 
and  diversified  in  its  soils  as  ever,  yields  to  the 
industrious  cultivator,  in  boundless  profusion, 
its  accustomed  fruits,  its  richest  treasures.  Our 
vigor  is  unimpaired.  Our  industry  has  ot 
relaxed.  If  ever  the  accusation  of  wasteful 
extravagance  could  be  made  against  our  people, 
it  cannot  now  be  justly  preferred.  They,  on 
the  contrary,  for  the  few  hist  years,  at  least, 
have  been  practising  the  most  rigid  economy. 
The  causes,  then,  of  uur  present  affliction,  what- 
ever they  may  be,  are  human  causes,  and  human 
causes  not  chargeable  upon  the  peoi>le,  in  their 
private  and  individual  relations. 

What,  again  I  would  ask,  is  the  cause  of  the 
unhappy  condition  of  our  country,  which  I  have 
faintly  depicted  ?  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact, 
that  during  almost  the  whole  existence  of  this 
government,  we  have  shajwHl  our  industry,  our 
navigation,  and  our  commerce,  in  reference  to 
an  extraordinary  war  in  Europe,  and  to  foreign 
markets,  which  no  longer  exist ;  in  the  fact,  that 
we  have  depended  too  much  upon  foreign 
sources  of  supply,  and  excited  too  little  the 
native ;  in  the  fact  that,  while  we  have  cultiva- 
ted, with  assiduous  care,  our  foreign  resources, 
we  have  suffered  those  at  home  to  wither,  in  a 
state  of  neglect  and  abandonment. 

The  consequence  of  the  termination  of  the 
war  of  Europe  has  been,  the  resumption  ol 
European  commerce,  European  navigation,  and 
the  extension  of  European  agriculture  and  Euro- 
pean industry,  in  all  its  branches.  Europe, 
therefore,  has  no  longer  occasion,  to  any  thing 
like  the  same  extent  as  that  she  had  during  her 
wars,  for  American  commerce,  American  navi- 
gation, the  produce  of  American  industry.  Eu- 
rope, in  commotion,  and  convulsed  throughout 
all  her  members,  is  to  America  no  longer  the 
same  Europe  as  she  is  now,  tranquil,  and  watch- 
ing with  the  most  vigilant  attention  all  her  own 
peculiar  interests,  without  regard  to  the  opera- 
tion of  her  policy  upon  us.  The  effect  of  this 
altered  state  of  Europe  upon  us  has  been  tc 
circumscribe  the  employment  of  our  marine, 
and  greatly  to  reduce  the  value  of  the  produce 
of  our  territorial  labor.    The  further  effect  of 
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this  twofold  reduction  has  been,  to  decrease  the 
value  of  all  j>roi>ert y,  whether  on  the  land  or  on 
the  ocean,  and  which  I  suppose  to  be  about  fifty 
per  centum.  And  the  still  further  effect  has 
been,  to  diniinLsh  the  amount  of  our  circulating 
medium,  in  a  proj)ortion  not  less,  by  its  trans- 
niis^sion  abroad,  or  its  withdrawal  by  the  banking 
institutions,  from  a  necessity  which  they  could 
not  control.  The  quantity  of  money,  in  what- 
ever form  it  may  be,  which  a  nation  wants,  is 
in  proiKjrtion  to  the  total  mass  of  its  wealth, 
and  to  the  activity  of  that  wealth.  A  nation 
that  has  but  little  wealth,  has  but  a  limited  want 
of  mone}'.  In  stating  the  fact,  therefore,  that 
the  total  weidth  of  the  country  has  diminished, 
within  a  few  years,  in  a  ratio  of  about  fifty  i>er 
centum,  we  sljall,  at  once,  fully  comprehend 
the  inevitable  reduction  which  must  have  en- 
sued, in  the  total  quantity  of  the  circulating 
medium  of  the  countrv.  A  nation  is  most 
prosperous  when  there  is  a  gradual  and  un- 
tempting  addition  to  the  aggregate  of  its  circu- 
lating medium.  It  is  in  a  condition  the  most 
adverse,  when  there  is  a  rapid  diminution  in 
the  quantity  of  the  cireulatiiig  medium,  and  a 
consequent  depres>ion  in  the  value  of  property. 
In  the  former  ca^e,  the  wealth  of  individuals 
insensibly  iiiereiuses',  and  income  keeps  ahead  of 
expenditure.  But  in  the  latter  instance,  debts 
have  been  contracted,  engjigements  made,  and 
habits  of  expense  establislied,  in  reference  to  the 
existing  state  of  wealth  and  of  itsrejiresentative. 
W'lien  these  come  to  Ik*  greatly  reduced,  indi- 
viduals find  their  debts  still  existing,  their 
engagements  unexecuted,  and  their  habits  in- 
veterate. They  see  themselve^s  in  the  possession 
of  the  same  pro])erty,  on  which,  in  good  faith, 
they  had  bouml  themselves.  But  that  pr()j>erty, 
without  their  fault,  jiossesses  no  longer  the  same 
value;  and  hence  discontent,  impoverishment, 
and  ruin,  ari-se.  Let  us  suppose,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  Europe  was  again  the  theatre  of  such  a 
general  war  as  recently  raged  throughout  all  her 
d(»minions — such  a  state  of  the  war  as  existed  in 
her  greatest  exertions  and  in  our  greatest  pros- 
perity; instantly  there  would  arise  a  greedy 
demand  for  the  surplus  produce  of  our  industry, 
for  our  commerce,  for  otir  navigation.  The 
languor  which  now  prevails  in  our  cities,  and  in 
our  seaports,  would  give  way  to  an  animated 
aotivii V.  <  )ur  roads  and  rivers  would  be  crowd- 
e<l  with  the  produce  of  the  interior.  Every 
where  we  shoidd  witness  excited  industry.  The 
precious  metals  w(Mild  retlow  from  abroad  upon 
ns.  Hanks,  which  have  maintained  their  credit^ 
would  revive  their  business;  and  new  banks 
would  be  establislied  to  take  tlie  jdace  of  those 
which  have  sunk  beneath  the  general  pressure. 
For  it  is  a  mistake  to  8U])pose  that  they  have 
pro<lnced  our  present  adver^ty  ;  they  may  have 
somewhat  aggravated  it,  but  they  were  the 
elfect  and  tiie  evidence  of  our  prosperity.  Pri- 
ces would  airain  get  up ;  the  f()rmer  value  of 
property  would  be  restored.  And  those  embar- 
rassed i)ersons  who  have  not  been  already  over- 
wJielmed  by  the  times,  wouid  suddenly  find,  in 


the  augmented  value  of  their  property,  and  tU 
renewal  of  their  business,  ample  means  to  extri- 
cate themselves  from  all  tlieir  difficulties,  llie 
greatest  want  of  civilized  society  is,  a  maiket 
for  the  sale  and  exchange  of  the  surplus  of  tlie 
produce  of  the  labor  of  its  members.  Thii 
market  may  exist  at  home  or  abroad,  or  both; 
but  it  must  exist  somewhere,  if  society  prospers; 
and,  wherever  it  does  exist,  it  shoidd  be  com- 
j)etent  to  the  absorption  of  the  entire  surplo?  o! 
I)roduction.  It  is  most  desirable  that  there 
should  be  both  a  homo  and  a  foreign  market 
But,  with  itrt^pect  to  their  relative  snperioritj,! 
cannot  entertain  a  doubt.  The  home  market 
is  first  in  order,  and  paramount  in  importance. 
The  object  of  the  bill  under  consideration,  is,  to 
create  this  home  market,  and  to  lay  the  foundA- 
tions  of  a  genuine  American  policy.  It  ii 
op])osed ;  and  it  is  incumbent  upon  tlie  partisini 
of  the  foreign  policy  (terms  which  I  shall  use 
without  any  invidious  intent)  to  deu:onstr»te 
that  the  foreign  market  is  an  adequate  vent  for 
the  surplus  pro<luce  of  our  labor.  But  is  it  so? 
First,  foreign  nations  cannot,  if  they  would, 
take  our  surplus  pro<luco.  If  the  source  of 
supply,  no  matter  of  what,  increases  in  a  greater 
ratio  than  the  demand  for  that  sn])ply,  a  glatuf 
the  market  is  inevitable,  even  if  we  8appo!<e 
both  to  remain  })erfectly  unobstructe<l.  The 
duplication  of  our  population  takes  place  in 
tenns  of  about  twenty -five  vears.  The  terra 
will  be  more  and  more  extended  ns  our  nuniben 
nmltiply.  But  it  will  bo  a  sufficient  approii- 
mation  to  assume  this  ratio  for  the  present 
We  increase,  therefore,  in  population,  at  the  rate 
of  about  four  per  centum  per  annum.  Suppos- 
ing the  increase  of  our  production  to  lie  in  the 
same  ratio,  wo  should,  every  succeeding  year, 
have  of  surplus  produce,  four  per  centum  more 
tlian  that  of  the  i)receding  year,  without  taking 
into  the  account  the  differences  of  seasons  which 
neutralize  eaeh  other.  If,  therefore,  we  are  to 
rely  upon  the  foreign  market  exclusively,  foreign 
consumption  ought  to  be  shown  to  be  increasing 
in  the  same  ratio  of  four  per  centum  per  aunnia. 
if  it  be  an  adequate  vent  for  our  suqdus  produw. 
But,  as  I  have  supposed  the  measure  of  our 
increasing  ])roduction  to  be  furnished  by  that 
of  our  incrcjising  population,  so  the  measure  of 
their  power  of  consumption  must  be  detennineJ 
by  that  of  the  increase  of  their  population. 
Now,  the  totiil  foreign  population,  who  consume 
our  sur[»lu8  produce,  upon  an  average,  do  not 
double  their  aggregate  number  in  a  shorter  term 
than  that  of  about  one  hundred  years.  Oar 
powers  of  ])roduction  increases  then,  in  a  ratio 
four  times  greater  than  their  powers  of  consump- 
tion. And  hence  their  utter  inability  to  receive 
from  us  our  sur|)lus  ])roduce. 

But,  secondly,  if  they  could,  tbey  will  not. 
The  policy  of  all  Eurojw  is  adverse  to  the  recep- 
tion of  our  agricultural  produce,  bo  far  as  it 
comes  into  collision  with  its  own ;  and  under 
that  limitation  we  are  absolutely  forbid  to  enter 
their  ports,  except  under  circumstances  which 
deprive  them  of  all  value  as  a  steady  market 
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rhe  policy  of  all  Enropo  rejects  those  great 
rtaples  of  our  country  which  consist  of  objects 
>f  human  subsistence.  The  policy  of  all  Europe 
^ises  to  receiye  from  us  any  thing  but  those 
"aw  materials  of  smaller  value,  essential  to  their 
nanufactnres,  to  which  they  can  give  a  higher 
ralne,  with  the  exception  of  tobacco  and  ric«, 
nrhich  they  cannot  produce.  Even  Great  Brit- 
lin,  to  which  we  are  its  best  customer,  and 
Tom  which  we  receive  nearly  one  half  in  value 
>f  our  whole  imports,  will  not  take  from  us 
irticles  of  subsistence  produced  in  our  country 
cheaper  than  can  be  produced  in  Great  Britain, 
[n  adopting  this  exclusive  policy,  the  States  of 
Europe  do  not  inquire  what  is  best  for  a^,  but 
Mrhat  suits  themselves  respectively ;  they  do  not 
bake  jurisdiction  of  the  question  of  our  interests, 
t>ut  limit  the  object  of  their  legislation  to  that 
i)f  the  conservation  of  their  own  peculiar  inter- 
ests, leaving  us  free  to  prosecute  ours  as  we 
please.  Tljey  do  not  guide  themselves  by  that 
romantic  philanthropy,  which  we  see  displayed 
liere,  and  which  invokes  us  to  continue  to  pur- 
2base  the  produce  of  foreign  industry,  without 
regard  to  the  state  of  prosperity  of  our  own, 
that  foreigners  may  be  pleased  to  purchase  the 
few  rimaining  articles  of  ours,  which  their 
restricted  policy  has  not  yet  absolutely  excluded 
frtmi  their  consumpti<m.  What  sort  of  a  figure 
would  a  member  of  the  British  Parliament  have 
made,  what  sort  of  a  reception  would  his  oppo- 
ntii)n  have  obtained,  if  he  had  remonstrated 
fligainst  the  passage  of  the  corn-law,  by  which 
British  consumption  is  limited  to  the  bread-stuffs 
of  British  production,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of 
American,  and  stated,  that  America  could  not 
and  would  not  buy  British  manafactures,  if 
Britain  did  not  buy  American  flour  ? 

Both  the  inability  and  the  policy  of  foreign 
powers,  then,  forbid  us  to  rely  u|x>n  the  foreign 
market,  as  being  an  adequate  vent  for  the  sur- 
plus produce  of  American  labor.  ■  Now  let  us 
see  if  this  general  reasoning  is  not  fortified  and 
confirmed  by  the  actual  experience  of  this 
country.  If  the  foreign  market  may  bo  safely 
relied  upon,  as  furnishing  an  adequate  demand 
for  our  surplus  produce,  then  the  official  docu- 
ments will  show  a  progressive  increase,  from 
year  to  year,  in  the  exports  of  our  native  pro- 
duce, in  a  proportion  equal  to  that  wliidi  I  have 
suggested,  it^  on  the  contrary,  we  shall  find 
from  them  that,  for  a  long  term  of  past  years, 
some  of  our  most  valuable  staples  have  retro- 
graded, some  remained  stationary,  and  otliers 
advanced  but  little,  if  any,  in  amount^  with  the 
exception  of  cotton,  the  deductions  of  reason 
and  the  le^isons  of  experience  will  alike  com- 
mand us  to  withdraw  our  confidence  in  the 
competency  of  the  foreign  market.  The  total 
amount  of  all  our  ex])ort8  of  domestic  produce 
for  tiie  year,  beginning  in  1705,  and  ending  on 
the  thinieth  of  September,  1796,  was  forty  mil- 
lions seven  hundred  and  sixty-four  thousand 
and  ninety-seven.  Estimating  the  increase  ac- 
cording to  the  ratio  of  the  increase  of  our  popu- 
lation, that  is,  at  four  p^r  centum  per  annum, 


the  amount  of  the  exports  of  the  same  prod  ice, 
in  the  year  ending  on  the  thirtieth  of  September 
last,  ought  to  have  been  eighty-five  millions  four 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  sixty-one.  It  was,  in  fact,  only  forty-seven 
millions  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  thousand 
four  hundred  and  eight.  Taking  the  average  of 
five  years,  from  1803  to  1807,  inclusive,  the 
amount  of  native  produce  exported,  was  forty- 
three  millions  two  hundred  and  two  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  fifty-one  for  each  of  those 
years.  Estimating  what  it  ought  to  have  been, 
during  the  last  year,  applying  the  principle  sug- 
gested to  that  amount,  there  should  have  been 
exported  seventy-seven  millions  seven  hundred 
and  sixty-six  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty- 
one,  instead  of  forty-seven  millions  one  hundred 
and  fifty-five  thousand  four  hundred  and  eight. 
If  these  comparative  amounts  of  the  aggregate 
actual  exports,  and  what  they  ought  to  have 
been,  be  discouraging,  we  shall  find,  on  descend- 
ing into  particulars,  still  less  cause  of  satisfaction. 
The  export  of  tobacco  in  1791,  was  one  hundred 
and  twelve  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  hogsheads.  That  was  the  year  of  the 
largest  exportation  of  that  article ;  but  it  is  the 
only  instance  in  which  I  have  selected  the  maxi- 
mum of  exportation.  The  amount  of  what  we 
ought  to  have  exported  last  year,  estimated 
according  to  the  scale  of  increase  which  I  have 
used,  is  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  thousand 
three  hundred  and  thirty-two  hogsheads.  The 
actual  export  was  ninety-nine  thousand  and 
nine  hogsheads.  We  exported,  in  1803,  the 
quantity  of  one  million  three  hundred  and  eleven 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-three  barrels 
of  flour ;  and  ought  to  have  exported  last  year, 
two  millions  three  hundred  and  sixty-one  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  thirty -three  barrels. 
We,  in  fact,  exported  only  seven  hundred  and 
fifty-six  thousand  seven  liundred  and  two  bar- 
rels. Of  that  quantity,  we  sent  to  South  Amer- 
ica one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  barrels, 
according  to  a  statement  fumislied  me  by  the 
diligence  of  a  friend  near  me  (Mr.  Poinsett),  to 
whose  valuable  mass  of  accurate  information,  in 
regard  to  that  interesting  quarter  of  tlie  world, 
I  have  had  occasion  fre^iuently  to  apply.  But 
that  demand  is  temporary,  growing  out  of  the 
existing  state  of  war.  Wlienever  peace  is  re- 
stored to  it,  and  I  now  hope  that  the  day  is  not 
distant  when  its  indei>endence  will  be  generally 
acknowledged,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  it 
will  supply  its  own  consum[>tion.  In  all  parts 
of  it,  the  soil,  either  from  climate  or  from  eleva- 
tion, is  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  wheat ; 
and  nowhere  can  better  wheat  be  produced,  than 
in  some  portions  of  Mexico  and  Chili.  Still  the 
market  of  South  America  is  one  which,  on 
other  accounts,  deserves  the  greatest  considera- 
tion. And  I  congratulate  you,  the  committee, 
and  the  country,  on  the  recent  adoption  of  a 
more  auspicious  policy  toward  it. 

We  exported,  in  1803,  Indian  corn  to  the 
amount  of  two  millions  seventy-four  thousand 
six  hundred  and  eight  bushels.    The  quantity 
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ehould  have  been,  in  1823,  three  millions  seven 
hundred  and  thirty-four  thousand  two  hundred 
and  eighty-eight  bushels.  The  actual  quantity 
exiwrted,  was  seven  hundred  and  forty-nine 
thousand  and  thirty-four  bushels,  or  about  one- 
fifth  of  what  it  should  have  been,  and  a  little 
more  than  one- third  of  what  it  was  more  than 
twenty  years  ago.  We  ought  not,  then,  to  l>e 
surprised  at  the  extreme  depression  of  the  price 
of  that  article,  of  which  I  have  heard  my  hon- 
orable friend  (Mr.  Bassett)  complain,  nor  of  the 
distress  of  the  corn-growing  districts  adjacent 
to  the  Chesa]>eake  Bay.  We  exported  seventy- 
6even  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-four 
barrels  of  beef  in  1803,  and  last  year  but  sixty- 
uue  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighteen,  instead 
of  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  two  hundred 
Qn<l  seventy-four  barrels.  In  the  same  year 
(1803)  we  exported  ninety-six  thousand  six 
hundred  and  two  barrels  of  pork,  and  la>t  year 
fitlty-five  tliousand  live  hundred  and  twenty-nine, 
instead  of  one  Iiundred  and  seventy-three  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  eighty-two  barrels. 
Ivic^  has  not  advance<l,  by  any  means,  in  the 
proi>ortion,  which  it  ouglit  to  have  done.  All 
the  small  articles,  such  as  cheese,  butter,  can- 
dles, and  so  forth,  too  minute  to  det^iil,  but 
important  in  their  aggregate,  have  also  materi- 
ally diminished.  Cotton  alone  has  advanced. 
But,  while  the  quantity  of  it  is  augmented,  its 
actual  value  is  considerably  diminished.  The 
total  quantity  last  year,  exceeded  that  of  the 
preceding  year,  by  nearly  thirty  millions  of 
{)ounds.  And  yet  the  total  value  of  the  year  of 
iimaller  exportation,  exceeded  that  of  the  last 
year  by  upward  of  three  and  a  half  millions  of 
dollars.  If  this  article,  the  capacity  of  our 
country  to  produce  which  was  scarcely  known 
in  17yO,  were  subtracted  fnun  the  mass  of  our 
ex|K)rts,  the  value  of  the  residue  would  only  be 
a  littie  upward  of  twenty-seven  millions  during 
the  last  year.  The  distribution  of  the  articles 
of  our  expoits  througliout  the  United  States, 
cannot  fail  to  lix  the  attention  of  the  committee. 
Of  the  forty-seven  millicms  one  hundre<l  and 
titty-five  thousand  four  hundred  and  eight,  to 
which  tliey  amounted  last  year,  three  articles 
alone  (cotl(»n,  rice,  and  tobacco)  composed  to- 
gether twenty-eight  millions  five  Inmdred  and 
forty-nine  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven.  Now  these  articles  are  chiefly  produced 
at  the  South.  And  if  we  estimate  that  portion 
of  our  i)opulation  who  are  actually  engaged  in 
their  culture,  it  would  probably  not  exceed  two 
millions,  Tliu«,  then,  less  than  one-fifth  of  the 
whole  population  of  the  United  States  produced 
upwanl  of  one-half,  nearly  two-thirds,  of  tlio 
entire  value  of  the  exports  of  the  last  year. 

Is  this  foreign  market,  so  incompetent  at  pre- 
sent, and  which,  limited  as  its  demands  are, 
operates  so  unequally  ui>on  the  productive  labor 
of  our  country,  likely  to  imprcive  in  future? 
If  I  am  correct  in  the  views  which  I  have  pre- 
kitnted  to  the  committee,  it  must  become  worse 
and  worse.  What  can  improve  it?  Euroi»e 
will  not  abandon  her  own  agriculture  to  foster 


ours.  We  may  even  anticipate  that  she  wiD 
more  and  more  enter  into  competition  with  u 
in  the  supply  of  the  West  India  market.  That 
of  South  America,  for  articles  of  subeisteDce, 
will  probably  soon  vanish.  The  value  of  onr 
exports,  for  the  future,  may  remain  at  aboat 
what  it  was  last  year.  But,  if  we  do  not  create 
some  new  market ;  if  we  persevere  in  the  ex- 
isting pursuits  of  agricultore,  the  inevitable 
consequence  must  be,  to  augment  greatly  the 
quantity  of  our  produce,  and  to  lessen  its  value 
in  the  foreign  market.  Can  there  be  a  doubt 
on  this  point  ?  Take  the  article  of  cotton,  for 
example,  which  is  almost  the  only  article  that 
now  remunerates  labor  and  capital.  A  certain  de- 
scription of  labor  is  powerfully  attracted  towarf 
the  cotton-growing  country.  The  cnltivntimi 
will  be  greatly  extended,  the  aggregate  amonnt 
annually  produced,  will  be  vast.y  augmented. 
The  price  will  fidl.  The  more  unfavorable  will 
will  then  bo  gradually  abandoned.  And  I  h«Te 
no  doubt  that,  in  a  few  years,  it  will  cease  ta 
be  ]>rofitably  pi'oduced,  any  where  north  of  the 
thirty-fourth  degree  of  latitude.  But,  in  the 
mean  time,  largo  numl>ers  of  the  cotton-grow- 
ers will  sutler  the  greatest  distress.  And  while 
this  distress  is  brought  upon  our  own  conntrr, 
foreign  industry  Avill  be  stimulated  by  the  very 
cause  which  occasions  our  distress.  For,  by 
surcharging  the  markets  abroad,  the  price  of 
the  raw  material  being  reduced,  the  mannfflo- 
turer  will  be  able  to  supply  ct»tton  fabric* 
cheaper;  and  the  consumption,  in  his  uvn 
country,  and  in  foreign  nations,  other  than  odp? 
(where  the  value  of  the  import  must  be  limited 
to  the  value  of  the  export,  which  I  have  sop- 
posed  to  remain  the  same),  being  proportionably 
extended,  there  will  be,  consequently,  an  in- 
creased demand  for  the  produce  of  his  indostrv. 
Our  agriculture  is  our  greatest  interest  \^ 
ought  ever  to  be  predominant.  All  otben 
should  bend  to  it.  And,  in  considering  what  b 
for  its  advantage,  we  should  contemplate  it  in 
all  its  varieties,  of  planting,  farming,  and  graz- 
ing. Can  we  do  nothing  to  invigorate  it ;  noth- 
ing to  correct  the  errors  of  the  past,  and  to 
brighten  the  still  more  unpnnnising  prosnecu 
which  lie  before  us  ?  Wo  have  seen,  I  tliink, 
the  causes  of  the  distresses  of  the  country. 
We  have  seen,  that  an  exclusive  dependent 
upon  the  foreign  market  must  lead  to  still  ^ 
verer  distress,  to  impoverishment,  to  rain.  We 
must  then  change  somewhat  our  conrse.  Ve 
must  give  a  new  direction  to  some  portion  of 
our  industry.  We  must  S|>eedily  adopt  a  gen- 
uine American  jwlicy.  Still  cherishing  the 
foreign  market,  let  us  create  also  a  home  nuu^ 
ket,  to  give  further  scope  to  the  consumptiiiO 
of  the  produce  of  American  industry.  Let  w 
counteract  the  policy  of  foreignern,  and  with- 
draw the  support  which  we  now  give  to  their 
industry,  and  stimulate  that  of  our  own  coon* 
try.  It  should  be  a  prominent  object  with  wist 
legislators,  to  multiply  the  vocations  and  extend 
the  business  of  societ}',  as  far  as  it  can  be  dune, 
by  the  protection  of  onr  interests  at  hooM: 
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ainst  the  injurions  effects  of  foreign  legisla- 
*n.  Suppose  we  were  a  nation  of  lisheruien, 
of  skippers,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  otlier 
cupatiou,  and  the  legislature  liad  the  power 
introduce  the  pursuits  of  agriculture  and 
inufactures,  would  not  our  liappiness  be  pro- 
>ted  by  an  exertion  of  its  authority  ?  All  the 
iating  employments  of  society — ^the  learned 
L>fessions — commerce — agriculture — are  now 
erfluwing.  Wo  stand  in  each  other^s  way. 
;nce  the  want  of  employment.  Hence  the 
ger  pursuit  after  public  stations,  which  I  have 
lore  glanced  at.  I  have  been  again  and  again 
ocked,  during  this  session,  by  instances  of 
licltation  for  place:<,  before  the  vacancies  ex- 
ed.  The  pulr*e  of  incumbents,  "who  happen 
be  taken  ill,  is  not  marked  with  more  anxiety 
the  attending  physicians,  than  by  those  who 
sire  to  succeed  tliem,  though  with  very  op- 
site  feelings.  Our  old  friend,  the  faithful 
itiuel,  who  has  stood  so  long  at  our  door,  and 
e  galLmtry  of  whose  patriotism  deserves  to 
noticed,  because  it  was  displayed  when  that 
•tue  was  must  rare  and  most  wanted,  on  a 
Miiorable  occasion  in  this  unfortunate  city, 
came  indispo-ied  some  weeks  ago.  The  first 
:elligence  which  I  had  of  his  dangerous  ill- 
ss,  was  by  an  application  for  his  un vacated 
i4?e.  1  ha>tened  to  assure  myself  of  the  ex- 
it of  his  danger,  and  was  happy  to  find  that 
i  eagerness  of  succession  outstripped  the  pro- 
:?ss  of  dise.ase.  By  creating  a  new  and  exten- 
e  business,  then,  we  would  not  only  give 
I  jiloy  mcnt  to  those  who  want  it,  and  augment 
^  sum  of  national  wealth,  by  all  that  this 
w  business  would  create,  but  we  should  me- 
rate  the  condition  of  those  who  are  now 
jfoged  in  existing  employments.  In  Eun>pe, 
rticularly  Great  Britain,  their  largo  standing 
nies,  large  navies,  large  even  on  their  peace 
•angement,  their  established  church,  afford  to 
tiir  population  employments,  which,  in  that 
ipect^  the  happier  constitution  of  our  govern- 
;nt  does  not  tolerate  but  in  a  very  limited 
gree.  The  peace  establishments  of  our  army 
d  our  navy  are  extremely  small,  and  I  hope 
er  will  be.  We  have  no  established  church, 
d  I  trust  never  shall  have.  In  proportion  as 
e  enterprise  of  our  citizens  in  public  employ- 
jnts  is  circumscribed,  should  we  excite  and 
figorate  it  in  private  pursuits. 
The  creation  of  a  home  market  is  not  only 
cessary  to  procure  for  our  agriculture  a  just 
ward  for  its  labors,  but  it  is  indispensable  to 
tain  a  supply  for  our  necessary  wants.  If  we 
anot  sell,  we  cannot  buy.  That  portion  of 
r  population  (and  we  have  seen  that  it  is  not 
4S  than  four  fifths),  which  makes  comparatively 
»thing  that  foreigners  will  buy,  has  notlnng 
make  purchases  with  from  foreigners.  It  is 
vain  that  we  are  told  of  the  amount  of  our 
ports  supplied  by  the  planting  interest.  They 
tiy  enable  the  phmting  interest  to  supply  all 
i  wants;  but  they  bring  no. ability  to  the  in- 
rests  not  planting ;  unless,  which  cannot  be 
^tended,  the  planting  interest  was  an  adequate 


vent  for  the  surplus  produce  of  the  labor  of  all 
other  interests.  It  is  in  vain  to  tantalize  ua 
with  the  greater  cheapness  of  foreign  fabrics. 
There  must  be  an  ability  to  purchase,  if  an  arti- 
cle be  obtained,  whatever  may  be  the  price, 
high  or  low,  at  which  it  is  sold.  And  a  cheap 
article  is  as  much  beyond  the  gra.sp  of  him  who 
has  no  means  to  bny,  as  a  high  one.  Even  if  it 
were  true  that  the  American  manufacturer 
would  supply  consumption  at  dearer  rates,  it  is 
better  to  have  his  fabrics  than  the  unattainable 
foreign  fabrics ;  because  it  is  better  to  be  ill 
supplied  than  not  supplied  at  all.  A  coarse 
coat,  which  will  communicate  warmth  and 
cover  nakedness,  is  better  than  no  coat.  The 
superiority  of  the  home  market  results,  first, 
from  its  steadiness  and  comparative  certainty 
at  all  times ;  secondly,  from  the  creation  of  re- 
ciprocal interest ;  thirdly,  from  its  greater  se- 
curity; and  lastly,  from  an  ultimate  and  not 
distant  augmentation  of  consumption  (and  con- 
sequently of  comfort),  from  increased  quantity 
and  reduced  prices.  But  this  home  market, 
highly  desirable  as  it  is,  can  only  be  created 
and  cherished  by  the  protection  of  our  own 
legislation  against  the  inevitable  prostration  of 
our  industry,  which  must  ensue  from  the  action 
of  foreign  policy  and  legislation.  The  effect 
and  the  value  of  this  domestic  care  of  our  own 
interests  will  be  obvious  from  a  few  facts  and 
considerations.  Let  us  suppose  that  half  a  mil- 
lion of  persons  are  now  employed  abroad  in  fabri- 
cating, for  our  consumption,  those  articles,  of 
which  by  the  Operation  of  this  bill,  a  supply  is  in- 
tended to  be  provided  within  ourselves.  That 
half  a  million  of  persons  are,  in  effect,  subsisted 
by  us ;  but  their  actual  means  of  subsistence  are 
drawn  from  foreign  agriculture.  If  we  could 
transport  them  to  this  country,  and  incorporate 
them  in  the  ma*s  of  our  own  population,  there 
would  instantly  arise  a  demana  for  an  amount 
of  provisions  equal  to  that  which  would  be  re- 
quisite for  their  subsistence  throughout  the 
whole  year.  That  demand,  in  the  article  of 
fiour  alone,  would  not  be  less  than  the  quantity 
of  about  nine  hundred  thousand  barrels,  besides 
a  proportionate  quantity  of  beef,  and  pork,  and 
other  articles  of  subsistence.  But  nine  hundred 
thousand  barrels  of  flour  exceeds  the  entire 
quantity  exported  last  year,  by  nearly  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  barrels.  What  activity 
would  not  this  give,  what  cheerfulness  would 
it  not  communicate,  to  our  now  dispirited  farm- 
ing interest  I  But  if,  instead  of  these  five  hun- 
dred thousand  artisans  emigrating  from  abroad, 
we  give,  by  this  bill,  employment  to  an  equal 
number  of  our  own  citizens,  now  engaged  in 
unprofitable  agriculture,  or  idle  from  the  want 
of  business,  the  beneficial  effect  upon  the  pro- 
ductions of  our  farming  labor  would  be  nearly 
doubled.  The  quantity  would  be  diminished  by 
a  subtraction  of  the  produce  from  the  labor  of 
all  those  who  should  be  diverted  from  its  pur- 
suits to  manufacturing  industry,  and  the  value 
of  the  residue  woidd  be  enhanced,  both  by  that 
diminution  and  the  creation  of  the  home  mar^ 
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kot,  to  the  extent  supposed.  And  the  honora- 
ble gentleman  from  Virginia  may  repress  any 
apprehensions  which  he  entertains,  that  the 
pluw  will  be  abandoned^  and  oar  fields  remain 
unsown.  For,  under  all  the  modifications  of 
Social  industry,  if  you  will  secure  to  it  a  just 
reward,  the  greater  attractions  of  agriculture 
will  give  to  it  that  proud  superiority  which  it 
hafl  always  maintained.  If  we  suppose  no  ac- 
tual abaudoimient  of  farming,  but,  what  is  most 
likely,  a  gradual  and  imperceptible  empUn'ment 
of  population  in  the  business  of  manufacturing, 
instead  of  being  compelled  to  resort  to  agricul- 
ture, the  salutary  elTect  would  be  nearly  the 
siinie.  Is  any  part  of  our  common  ci^untry 
likely  to  be  iiyured  by  a  transfer  of  the  theatre 
(►f  fabrication,  for  our  own  consumption,  from 
Europe  to  America  If  All  that  those  parts,  if 
any  there  be,  which  will  not,  and  cannot  en- 
•page  in  manufactures,  should  require,  is,  that 
tlicir  consumption  should  be  well  supplied;  and 
if  the  objects  of  that  consumption  are  produced 
in  other  j»arts  of  the  Union,  that  can  manufac- 
ture, far  from  having  on  that  account  any  just 
cause  of  complaint,  their  patriotism  will  and 
ouj^iit  to  incMilcate  a  cheerful  acquiesc»ence  in 
what  essentially  contributts,  and  is  indispensa- 
bly necebsary,  to  the  prosperity  of  the  common 
tiiiuily. 

The  great  desideratum  in  political  economy 
is  the  same  as  in  private  pursuits ;  that  is,  what 
if*  the  Ixfst  ai)pli(^ation  of  the  aggregate  industry 
of  a  nation,  that  can  Ihj  made  honestly  to  pro- 
duce the  largest  sum  of  national  wealth  ?    Labor 
is  the  source  of  all  weiilth;  but  it  is  not  natural 
labor  only.     And  the  fundamentid  error  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia,  and  of  the  school  to 
which  he  belongs,  in  deducing,  from  our  8]»arse 
population,  our  unfitness  for  the  introduction 
of  the  arts,  consists  in  their  not  sufficiently 
weighing  the  imi>ortance  of  the  power  of  ma- 
chinery.    In  former  times,  when  but  little  com- 
{larative  use  was  made  of  machinery,  manual 
abor,  an<l  the  price  of   wages,  were  circum- 
stances of  the  greatest  consideration.     But  it  is 
far  otherwise  in  these  latter  times.     Such  are 
the  improvements  and  the  perfection  of  ma- 
chinery, that,  in  analyzing  the  compound  value 
of  many  fabrics,  the  element  of  natural  lal)or 
is  so  inconsiderable  as  almost  to  es*C4ipe  detec- 
ti«>n.     This  truth  is  demonstrated  bv  manv  facts. 
Formerly,  Asia,  in  consequence  of  the  density 
of  the  i>opulation,  and  the  consequent  lowness 
of  wages,  laid  Europe  under  tribute  for  many 
of  her  fabrics.     Now  Eurojje  reacts  upon  Asia, 
and  (ireat  Ihitain,  in  particular,  throws  back 
up(m  her  countless  millions  of  people  the  rich 
' treasures  prcnluced  by  artificiid  labor,  to  a  vast 
amount,  infinitely  clieaper  than  they  can   be 
manufactured  by  the  natund  exertions  of  tliat 
portion  of  the  globe.    liut  Britain  is  herself  the 
most  striking  illustration  of  the  immense  power 
of  machinery.     Fjwn  wliat  other  principle  can 
vou  account  for  the  enormous  wealtli  which  she 
li:us  accumulated,  and  which  she  annually  pro- 
duces ?     A  statistical  writer  of  that  country, 


several  years  ago,  estimated  the  total  amotmt 
of  the  artificial  or  machine  labor  of  the  natioo, 
to  be  equal  to  that  of  one  hundred  milhoDs  of 
able-bodied  laborers.  Sulvsequent  estimates  of 
her  artificial  labor,  at  the  present  day,  carry  it 
to  the  enormous  height  of  two  hundred  roiUiooA. 
But  the  population  of  the  tliree  kingdoms  u 
twenty-one  millions  five  hundred  thousaDi 
Supposing,  that  to  furnish  able-bodied  labor  to 
the  amount  of  four  millions,  the  oat  oral  It- 
bor  will  be  but  two  per  centum  of  tlie  artificial 
labor.  In  the  production  of  wealth  she  ope- 
rates, therefore,  by  a  power  (including  the  whole 
population)  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-one 
millions  five  hundred  thousand ;  or,  in  other 
words,  by  a  ])ower  eleven  times  greater  than 
the  tot^d  of  her  natLml  power.  If  we  suppo^ 
the  machine-labor  of  the  United  States  to  be 
equal  to  that  of  ten  millions  of  able-bodied  men, 
the  United  States  will  operate,  in  the  creation 
of  wealth,  by  a  power  (including  all  their  pop- 
ulation) of  twenty  milhons.  In  the  creation  of 
wealth,  therefore,  the  i)ower  of  Great  Britain, 
compared  to  that  of  tiie  United  States,  is  as 
eleven  to  one.  That  these  views  are  not  imnj:- 
inary,  will  be,  I  think,  evinced  by  contrasting 
the  wealth,  the  revenue,  the  ])ower,  of  the  two 
countries.  Upon  what  other  hypothesis  canwfl 
explain  those  almost  incredible  exertions  which 
Britain  made  during  the  late  wars  of  Eurojje? 
Look  at  her  inmiense  sul>sidies!  Behold  her 
standing,  unaided  and  alone,  and  breasting  the 
storm  of  Xapoleon's  colossal  power,  wht-u  all 
c^mtinental  Europe  owned  and  yielded  to  iw 
irresistible  sway ;  and  finally,  c<>ntemplate  her 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  with  jmd  with- 
out allies,  to  its  splendid  termination  on  tiie 
ever-memorable  field  of  Waterhx*  I  The  British 
works  which  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  haa 
quoted,  portray  a  stiite  of  the  most  wonderful 
pros]>erity,  in  regard  to  wealth  and  resource*, 
that  ever  was  before  contenif^lated.  Let  ni 
look  a  little  into  the  semi-otiicial  pamphlet, 
wTitten  with  great  force,  clearness,  and  ability, 
and  the  valuable  work  of  Low  o,  to  both  of 
which  that  gentleman  has  referred.  The  rcvt- 
nue  of  the  United  Kingdom  amounted,  dnring 
the  latter  years  of  the  war,  to  seventy  million* 
of  pounds  sterling ;  and  one  year  it  rose  to  the 
avSttmishing  height  of  ninety  millions  sterling 
equal  to  fcrtir  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  Tins 
wjis  actual  revenue,  made  up  of  real  contribu- 
tions, from  the  purses  of  the  peopU?.  After  the 
cl(>so  of  the  war,  ministers  hlow^ly  and  leluc- 
tantlv  reduced  the  militarv  and  naval  establish- 
ments,  and  accommodated  them  to  a  state  (h 
I»eace.  The  pride  of  power,  every  where  tlie 
same,  always  unwillingly  surrenders  any  of 
those  circumstances,  which  display  its  pomp  and 
exhibit  its  greatness.  Cotemporaneons  with 
this  reduction,  Britain  was  enabled  to  light<.>n 
some  of  the  heaviest  burdens  of  taxation,  and 
particularly  that  most  onerous  of  all,  the  income 
tax.  In  this  lowered  state,  the  revenue  of  peace, 
gradually  rising  from  the  momentary  depressiijo 
incident  to  a  transition  irom  war,  attained,  la 
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822,  the  vast  amount  of  fifty-five  millions  Rter- 
ing,  upward  of  two  hundred  and  forty  millions 
f  dollars,  and  more  than  eleven  times  that  of 
be  United  States  for  the  same  year ;  thus  indi- 
ating  the  ditferenee,  which  I  have  su^irgested, 
1  the  respective  productive  powers  of  the  two 
oantries.  The  excise  alone  (collected  under 
wenty-fi  ve  different  heads)  amounted  to  twenty- 
ight  millions,  more  than  one-half  of  the  totsd 
evenue  of  the  kingdom.  This  great  revenue 
Hows  Great  Britain  to  constitute  an  efficient 
.nking  tand  of  five  millions  sterling,  being  an 
xoess  of  actual  income  beyond  expenditure, 
nd  amounting  to  more  than  the  entire  revenue 
f  the  United  States. 

If  we  look  at  the  commerce  of  England,  we 
iall  perceive  tliat  its  prosperous  condition  no 
^88  denotes  the  immensity  of  her  riches.  The 
verage  of  three  years'  exports,  ending  in  1789, 
as  between  thirteeen  and  fourteen  millions.  The 
verage  for  the  otime  term,  ending  in  1822,  was 
»rty  millions  sterling.  The  average  of  the  ira- 
orts  for  three  years,  ending  in  1789,  was 
iventeen  millions.  The  average  for  the  same 
Tm,  ending  in  1822,  was  thirty-six  millions, 
lowing  a  favorable  balance  of  four  millions. 
bus,  in  a  ])eriod  not  longer  than  that  which 
i»  elapsed  since  the  establi>}hmcnt  of  our  con- 
it  utiun,  liiive  the  exports  of  that  kingdom 
een  tripled ;  and  thid  has  mainly  been  the 
feet  of  the  power  of  machinery.  The  total 
uouut  of  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain  is 
reater  nince  the  iKjace,  by  one-fourth,  than  it 
as  during  the  war.  The  average  of  her  ton- 
Age,  during  the  most  flourishing  period  of  the 
ar,  was  two  millions  four  hundred  thousand 
>ns.  Its  average,  during  the  three  years,  1819, 
r$20,  and  1821,  was  two  millions  six  hundred 
lousaiid — exhibiting  an  increase  of  two  hun- 
red  thousand  tons.  If  we  glance  at  some  of 
le  more  prominent  articles  of  her  manufac- 
ires,  we  shall  be  assisted  in  comprehending 
le  true  nature  of  the  sources  of  her  riches, 
he  amount  of  cotton  fabrics  exported,  in  the 
lost  prosperous  year  of  the  war,  was  eighteen 
lillions  sterling.  In  the  year  1620  it  was  six- 
»en  millions  six  hundred  thousand ;  in  1821, 
A'enty  millions  five  hundred  thousand ;  in  1822, 
^enty-one  millions  six  hundred  and  thirty- 
iue  thousand  ]K>unds  sterHng — presenting  the 
^tonishing  increase,  in  two  years,  of  upward 
f  five  millions.  The  total  amount  of  imports 
1  Great  Britain,  from  all  foreign  ports,  of  the 
rticle  of  cotton  wool,  is  five  millions  sterling, 
.fter  supplying  most  abundantly  the  con8umj>- 
on  of  cotton  fabrics  within  the  country  (and 
{>eople  better  fed,  and  clad,  and  housed,  are 
ot  to  be  found  under  the  sun  than  the  British 
ation)  by  means  of  her  industry,  she  gives  to 
[lis  cotton  wool  a  new  value,  which  enables 
er  to  sell  to  foreign  nations  to  the  amount  of 
iiventy-one  millions  six  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
iionsand  pounds,  making  a  clear  profit  of  up- 
rani  of  sixteen  millions  five  hundred  thousand 
oanda  sterling !  In  1821,  the  value  of  the  ex- 
ort  of  woollen  manufactures  woa  four  millioDS 


three  hundred  thousand  pounds.  In  1822,  i* 
was  five  millions  five  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
The  success  of  her  restrictive  policy  is  strik- 
ingly illustrated  in  the  article  of  silk.  In  the 
manufacture  of  that  article  slie  labors  under 
great  disadvantages,  besides  that  of  not  pro- 
ducing the  raw  material.  She  has  subdued 
them  all,  and  the  increase  of  the  manufacture 
has  been  most  rapid.  Although  she  is  still 
unable  to  maintain,  in  foreign  countries,  a  suc- 
cessful competition  with  the  silks  of  France,  of 
India,  and  of  Italy,  and  therefore  exports  but 
little,  she  gives  to  the  two  millions  of  the  raw 
material  which  she  imports,  in  various  forms, 
a  value  of  ten  millions,  which  chiefiy  enter 
into  British  consumption.  Let  us  suppose  that 
she  was  dependent  upon  foreign  nations  for 
these  ten  millions,  what  an  injurious  effect 
would  it  not  have  upon  her  commercial  rela- 
tions with  them  1  The  average  of  the  exports 
of  British  manufactures,  during  the  peace,  ex- 
ceeds the  average  of  the  most  productive  years 
of  the  war.  The  amount  of  her  wealth,  annu- 
ally produced,  is  three  hundred  and  fifty  mil- 
lions sterUng ;  bearing  a  large  proportion  to  all  of 
her  pre-existing  wealtli.  The  agricultural  por- 
tion of  it  is  said,  by  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia, to  be  greater  than  that  created  by  any 
other  branch  of  her  industry.  But  that  fiows 
mainly  from  a  policy  similar  to  that  proposed 
by  this  bill.  One-third  only  of  her  population 
is  engaged  in  agricultare ;  liie  other  two-thirds 
furnishing  a  market  for  the  produce  of  that 
third.  Withdraw  this  market,  and  what  be- 
comes of  her  agriculture  ?  The  power  and  the 
wealth  of  Great  Britain  cannot  be  more  strik- 
ingly illustrated  than  by  a  comparison  of  her 
population  and  revenue  with  those  of  other 
countries  and  with  our  own. 

Here  Mr.  Clay  exhibited  the  following  table, 
made  out  from  authentic  materials. 


Popubition. 


BuBslalii  Earope, 

Fnmc«,  including  Corsica, 

Oroat  Britain,  exclusive  ^ 
of  Ireland  (the  taxos 
compate<l  aecordinii^  to 
the  value  of  money  on 
the  European  oonU- 
sent). 

Great  Britain  A  Ireland  ( 
eollecUvely,  ) 

England  alone, 

f«paln, 

Ireland, 

The   United  SUte«   of  i 
America,  ) 


87,0<)0.0«0 
JM,7UO,UU0 


Tuxes  and  Taxation 

public  per 

bunleiis.  capita. 

£17,00i),000  £0    9    9 

87,00a,UOU  14    0 


1 


14,500,000      40,000,000      8  15    0 


21,500.000 

11.600.000 

11,0<»IMHM) 

7,um>,0nO 

10,000,000 


44.000,000 
8<l.000,000 

4,UUU,0<J0 
4500,000 


2    0 


0 
0 


8    2 
0  110 
0  11    0 

0    9    0 


From  this  exhibit  we  must  remark,  that  the 
wealth  of  Great  Britain,  and  consequently  her 
power,  is  greater  than  that  of  any  of  the  other 
nations  with  which  it  is  compared.  The 
amoimt  of  the  contributions  which  she  draws 
from  the  pockets  of  her  subjects  is  not  referred 
to  for  imitation,  but  as  indicative  of  their 
wealth.  The  burden  of  taxation  is  always  re- 
lative to  the  ability  of  the  subjects  of  it.    A 
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poor  nation  can  pay  bat  little.  And  tbe  heavier 
tiixes  of  British  sabjects,  for  example,  in  con- 
eequence  of  their  greater  wealth,  may  be  more 
easily  borne,  than  the  much  lighter  taxes  of 
Spanish  subjects,  in  consequence  of  their  ex- 
treme poverty.  The  object  of  wise  govern- 
ments should  be,  by  sound  legislation,  so  to  pro- 
tect the  industry  of  their  own  citizens  against 
the  \H)]\cy  of  foreign  powers,  as  to  give  to  it 
the  most  expansive  force  in  the  production  of 
Wealth.  Great  Britain  has  ever  ac^ted,  and  still 
acts,  on  this  policy.  She  has  pushed  her  pro- 
tection of  British  interest  furtlier  tlian  any 
other  nation  has  fostered  its  industry.  The  re- 
sult is,  greater  wealth  among  her  subjects,  and 
consequently  greater  ability  to  pay  tlieir  public 
burdens.  If  tlieir  taxation  is  estimated  by  their 
natural  labor  alone,  nominally  it  is  great<jr  than 
the  taxation  of  the  subjects  of  any  other  power. 
But,  if  on  a  scale  of  their  natund  and  artifi- 
cial labor,  compounded,  it  is  less  than  the  tax- 
ation of  any  other  ])eople.  Estimating  it  on 
that  scale,  and  assuming  the  aggregate  of  the 
natural  and  artificial  labor  of  the  United  King- 
dom to  be  what  I  have  already  stated,  two 
hundred  and  twenty-one  millions  dv^i  hundred 
thousand,  the  actual  taxes  paid  by  a  British 
subject  are  only  about  three  and  seven-pence 
sterling.  Estimating  our  own  taxes  on  a  simi- 
lar scale — tliat  is,  supposing  both  descriptions 
of  labor  to  be  equal  to  that  of  twenty  millions 
of  able-biKlicd  person** — ^the  amount  of  tax  [Miid 
by  each  soul  in  the  United  States  is  four  shil- 
lings and  six-pence  sterling. 

The  committee  will  observe  from  tliat  table, 
that  the  measure  of  the  wealth  of  a  nation  is 
indicated  by  the  measure  of  its  protection  of  its 
industry ;  and  that  the  measure  of  the  poverty 
of  a  nation  is  marked  by  that  of  the  degree  in 
which  it  neglects  and  abandons  the  care  of  its 
own  industry,  leaving  it  exposed  to  the  action 
of  foreign  jiowers.  Great  Britain  protects  most 
her  industry,  and  the  wealth  of  Great  Britain 
is  consequently  the  greatest.  France  is  next  in 
the  degree  of  i)rotection,  and  France  is  next  in 
the  order  of  wealth.  Spain  most  neglects  the 
duty  of  protecting  the  industry  of  her  subjects, 
and  Spain  is  one  of  the  poorest  of  European 
nations.  Unfortunate  Ireland,  disinherited,  or 
rendered  in  her  industry  subservient  to  Eng- 
land, is  exactly  in  the  same  state  of  poverty 
with  Spain,  measured  by  the  rule  of  taxation. 
And  tile  United  States  are  still  poorer  than 
either. 

The  views  of  British  prosperity,  which  I  have 
endeavore<l  to  ]>resent,  show  that  her  protect- 
ing policy  is  adaj>ted  alike  to  a  stite  of  war 
and  of  peace.  Self-poised,  resting  upon  her 
own  internal  resoun*es,  possessing  a  home  mar- 
ket, carefully  cherished  and  guarded,  she  is 
ever  prepared  for  any  emergency.  AVo  have 
si'en  her  coming  out  of  a  war  of  incalculable 
exertion,  and  of  great  duration,  with  her  power 
unbroken,  her  means  undiminished.  Wo  have 
seen  that  almost  every  revolving  year  of  peace 
has  brought  along  with  it  an  increase  of  her 


manufactures,  of  her  commerce,  and,  conse- 
quently, of  her  navigation.  We  have  seen  that 
constructing  her  prosperity  upon  the  snlij 
foundation  of  her  own  protecting  policy,  it  i;* 
unaftected  by  the  vicissitudes  of  other  state*. 
What  is  our  own  condition  ?  Depending  opnn 
the  state  of  foreign  powers,  confiding  eiclo- 
sively  in  a  foreign,  to  the  culpable  neglect  of  i 
domestic  policy,  our  interests  are  affected  br 
all  their  movements.  Their  wars,  their  mis- 
fortunes, are  the  only  sourco  of  our  prosperitj. 
In  their  peace  and  our  peaco  we  behold  oar 
condition  the  reverse  of  tliat  of  Great  Britiin, 
and  all  our  interests  stationary  or  declining. 
Peace  brings  to  us  none  of  the  blessings  of 
peace.  Our  system  is  anomalous ;  alike  un- 
fitted to  general  tranquillity,  and  to  a  state  oi 
war  or  peace  on  the  part  of  our  own  conntry. 
It  can  succeed  only  in  the  rare  occurrence  of '» 
general  state  of  war  throughout  Europe.  Ian 
no  eulogist  of  England.  I  am  far  from  recom- 
mending her  systems  of  taxation.  I  have  ad- 
verted to  them  only  as  manifesting  her  extraor- 
dinary ability.  The  i)oliticid  and  foreign  inter- 
ests of  that  nation  may  have  been,  as  I  bdicre 
them  to  have  been,  often  badly  managed.  Had 
she  abstained  from  the  wars  into  which  she  ha* 
been  plunged  by  her  ambition,  or  the  mistaken 
policy  of  her  ministers,  the  prosperity  of  Eng- 
land would,  unquestionably,  have  been  ranch 
greater.  But  it  may  happen  that  the  public 
liberty  and  the  ft^reign  relations  of  a  nation 
have  been  badly  provided  for,  and  yet  that  \U 
political  economy  has  been  wisely  managed. 
The  alacrity  or  sullenness  with  which  a  people 
pay  tjixes  depends  upon  their  wealth  or  poverty. 
If  the  system  of  their  nders  leads  to  their  im- 
poverishment, they  can  contribute  but  little  to 
the  necessities  of  the  state ;  if  to  their  wealth, 
they  cheerfully  and  promptly  pay  the  burden:} 
imposed  on  them.  Enonnous  as  British  taxa- 
ti(»n  appears  to  be,  in  comparison  with  that  of 
other  nations,  but  really  lighter,  as  it  in  fiict  is 
when  wo  consider  its  great  wealth  and  it« 
powers  of  ])ro(luction,  that  vast  amount  b  col- 
lected with  the  most  astonishing  regularity. 

Ilavmg  calle<l  the  attention  of  the  committee 
to  the  present  adverse  state  of  our  country,  and 
endeavored  to  point  out  tlie  causes  which  ha^e 
led  to  it;  having  shown  that  similar  causes., 
wherever  they  exist  in  other  countries,  lead  to 
the  same  adversity  in  their  condition ;  and  hav- 
ing shown  that,  wherever  we  find  oppo^iw 
causes  prevailing,  a  high  and  animating  state 
of  national  prosperity  exists,  the  committee  uriU 
agree  with  me  in  thinking  that  it  is  the  solemn 
duty  of  government  to  apply  a  remedy  to  the 
evils  which  aillict  our  country,  if  it  can  apply 
one.  Is  there  no  remedy  wiUiln  the  reach  oif 
the  government?  Are  we  doomed  to  behold 
our  industry  languish  and  decay  yet  more  and 
more  ?  But  there  is  a  remedy,  and  that  remeily 
consists  in  modifying  our  foreign  policy,  and  in 
ailopting  a  genuine  Amerioak  bTSTEic.  ^e 
must  naturalize  the  arts  in  our  conntry;  and 
wo  must  naturalize  them  by  the  only  mea!i» 
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which  the  wisdom  of  nations  has  jet  discovered 
to  be  effectual ;  by  adequate  protection  against 
the  otherwise  overwhelming  Influence  of  foreign- 
ers. This  is  only  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
establishment  of  a  tarifE^  to  the  consideration 
of  which  I  am  now  brought 

And  what  is  this  tanff?  It  seems  to  have 
been  regarded  as  a  sort  of  monster,  huge  and 
deformed — a  wild  beast,  endowed  with  tremen- 
dons  powers  of  destruction,  about  fb  be  let 
loose  among  our  people,  if  not  to  devour  them, 
at  least  to  consume  their  substance.  But  let  us 
calm  oar  passions,  and  deliberately  survey  this 
alarming,  this  terrific  being.  The  sole  object 
of  the  tariff  is  to  tax  the  produce  of  foreign  in- 
dostry,  with  the  view  of  promoting  American 
industry.  The  tax  is  exclusively  levelled  at 
foreign  industry.  That  is  the  avowed  and  the 
direct  purpose  of  the  tariff.  If  it  subjects  any 
part  of  American  industry  to  burdens,  that  is  an 
effect  not  intended,  but  is  altogether  Incidental, 
and  perfectly  voluntary. 

It  has  been  treated  as  an  imposition  of  bur- 
dens upon  one  part  of  the  community  by  design, 
for  the  benefit  of  another ;  as  if,  in  fact,  money 
were  taken  from  the  pockets  of  one  portion  of 
the  people  and  put  into  the  pockets  of  another. 
But  is  that  a  fair  representation  of  it  ?  No  man 
pays  the  duty  asse^ed  on  the  foreign  article  by 
compulsion,  but  voluntarily ;  and  this  voluntary 
daty,  if  paid,  goes  into  the  common  exchequer, 
for  the  common  benefit  of  all.  Consumption 
has  four  objects  of  choice.  First,  it  may  abstain 
from  the  use  of  the  foreign  article,  and  thus 
avoid  the  payment  of  the  tax.  Second,  it  may 
employ  the  rival  American  fabric.  Third,  it 
may  engage  in  the  business  of  manufacturing, 
which  this  bill  is  designed  to  foster.  Fourth, 
or  it  may  supply  itself  from  the  household 
manufactures.  But  it  is  said  by  the  honorable 
^ntleman  from  Virginia,  that  the  South,  owing 
to  the  character  of  a  certain  portion  of  its  popu- 
lation, cannot  engage  in  the  business  of  manu- 
factnring.  Now  I  do  not  agree  in  that  opinion 
to  the  extent  in  which  it  is  asserted.  The  cir- 
camstance  alluded  to  may  disqualify  the  South 
from  engaging  in  every  branch  of  manufacture, 
as  largely  as  other  quarters  of  the  Union,  but 
to  some  branches  of  it,  thaib  part  of  our  popula- 
tion is  well  adapted.  It  indisputably  afibrds 
g-eat  facility  in  the  household  or  domestic  line. 
at  if  the  gentleman^s  premises  were  true, 
could  his  conclusion  be  admitted?  According 
to  bim,  a  certain  part  of  our  population,  happily 
much  the  smallest,  is  peculiarly  situated.  Tlie 
circumstance  of  its  degradation  unfits  it  for  the 
cnannfacturing  arts.  The  well-being  of  the 
other,  and  the  larger  part  of  our  population, 
requires  the  introduction  of  those  arts.  What 
is  to  be  done  in  this  conflict?  Tlie  gentleman 
won  Id  have  ns  abstain  from  adopting  a  policy 
called  for  by  the  interest  of  the  greater  and 
freer  part  of  our  population.  But  is  that  rea- 
iK>nable  ?  Can  it  be  expected  that  the  interests 
(»f  the  greater  part  should  be  made  to  bend  to 
the  condition  of  the  servile  part  of  our  popula- 
voL.  II — 20 


tion  ?  That,  in  effect,  would  be  to  make  us  the 
slaves  of  slaves.  I  went,  with  great  pleasure, 
along  with  my  Southern  friends,  and  I  am  ready 
again  to  unite  with  them  in  protesting  against 
the  exercise  of  any  legislative  power,  on  the 
part  of  Congress,  over  3iat  delicate  subject,  be 
cause  it  was  my  solemn  conviction,  that  Con- 
gress was  interdicted,  or  at  least  not  autiiorized, 
by  the  Constitution,  to  exercise  any  such  legis- 
lative power.  And  I  am  sure  that  the  patriotism 
of  the  South  may  be  exclusively  relied  upon  to 
reject  a  policy  which  should  be  dictated  by  con- 
siderations altogether  connected  with  tliat  de- 
graded class,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  residue  of 
our  population.  But  does  not  a  perseverance 
in  the  foreign  policy,  as  it  now  exists  in  fact, 
make  all  parts  of  the  Union,  not  planting,  tribu- 
tary to  the  planting  parts?  What  is  the  argu- 
ment? It  is  that  we  must  continue  freely  to 
receive  tlie  prodnce  of  foreign  industry,  without 
regard  to  the  protection  of  American  industry, 
that  a  market  may  be  retained  for  the  sale 
abroad  of  the  prockice  of  the  planting  portion 
of  the  country;  and  that,  if  we  lessen  in  all 
parts  of  America — those  which  are  not  planting 
as  well  as  the  planting  sections — the  consump- 
tion of  foreign  manufactures,  we  diminish  to 
that  extent  the  foreign  market  for  the  planting 
produce.  The  existing  state  of  things,  indeed, 
presents  a  sort  of  tacit  compact  between  the 
cotton-grower  and  the  British  inanufacturer, 
the  stipulations  of  which  are,  on  the  part  of  the 
cotton-grower,  that  tlie  whole  of  the  United 
States,  the  other  portions  as  well  as  the  cotton- 
growing,  shall  remain  open  and  unrestricted  in 
the  consumption  of  British  manufactures ;  and, 
on  the  part  of  the  British  manufacturer,  that  in 
consideration  thereof,  he  will  continue  to  pur- 
chase the  cotton  of  the  South.  Thus,  then,  we 
perceive  that  the  proposed  measure,  instead  of 
sacrificing  the  South  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
Union,  seeks  only  to  preserve  them  from  being 
absolutely  sacrificed  under  the  operation  of  the 
tacit  compact  which  I  have  described.  Sup- 
posing the  South  to  be  actually  incompetent,  or 
disinclined,  to  embark  at  all  in  tlie  business  of 
manufacturing,  is  not  its  interest,  nevertlieless, 
likely  to  be  promoted  by  creating  a  new  and  an 
American  source  of  supply  for  its  consumption? 
Now  foreign  powers,  and  Great  Britain  princi- 
pally, have  the  monopoly  of  the  supply  of 
Southern  consumption.  If  this  bill  should  pass, 
an  American  competitor,  in  the  supply  of  the 
South,  would  be  raised  up,  and  ultimately,  I 
cannot  doubt,  that  it  will  be  suf)plied  more 
cheaply  and  better.  I  have  before  had  occasion 
to  state,  and  will  now  again  mention,  the  bene- 
ficial effects  of  American  competition  with  Eu- 
rope, in  furnishing  a  supply  of  the  article  of 
cotton  bagging.  After  the  late  war,  the  influx 
of  the  Scottish  manufacture  prostrated  the 
American  establishments.  The  consequence 
was,  that  the  Scotch  possessed  the  monopoly 
of  the  supply ;  and  the  price  of  it  rose,  and  at- 
tained, the  year  before  the  last,  a  height  which . 
amounted  to  more  than  an  equivalent  for  tec 
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years^  protection  to  the  American  manufacturer. 
This  circumstance  tempted  American  industry 
again  to  engage  in  the  busiue!>8,  and  several 
valuable  manufactories  liave  been  established 
in  Kentucky.  They  have  reduced  the  price  of 
the  fabric  very  considerably ;  but,  without  the 
protection  of  government,  they  may  again  be 
prostrated,  and  then,  the  Scottish  manufacturer, 
engrossing  the  supply  of  our  consumption,  the 
price  will  probably  again  rise.  It  nas  been 
tauntingly  asked,  if  Kentucky  cannot  maintain 
herself  in  a  competition  with  the  two  Scottish 
towns  of  Inverness  and  Dundee?  But  is  that  a 
fair  statement  of  the  case?  Those  two  towns 
are  cherished  and  sustained  by  the  whole  pro- 
tecting policy  of  the  British  empire,  while  Ken- 
tucky cannot,  and  the  general  government  will 
not,  extend  a  like  protection  to  the  few  Ken- 
tucky villages  in  which  the  article  is  made. 

If  the  cotton-growing  consumption  could  bo 
constitutionally  exempted  from  the  operation  of 
this  bill,  it  might  be  fair  to  exempt  it,  upon  the 
condition  that  foreign  manufactures,  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  cotton  abroad,  should  not  enter  at  all 
into  the  consumption  of  the  other  parts  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  But  such  an  arrangement  as  that,  if  it 
could  be  made,  would  probably  be  objected  to  by 
the  cotton-growing  country  itself. 

Second.  The  second  objection  to  the  pro- 
posed bill,  is,  that  it  will  diminish  the  amount 
of  our  exports.  It  can  have  no  effect  upon  our 
exports,  except  those  which  are  sent  to  Europe. 
Except  tobacco  and  rice,  we  send  there  nothing 
but  the  raw  materials.  The  argument  is,  that 
Europe  will  not  buy  of  us,  if  we  do  not  buy  of 
her.  The  first  objection  to  it  is,  that  it  calls 
upon  us  to  look  to  the  question,  and  to  take 
Ciire  of  European  ability  in  legislating  for  Amer- 
ican interests.  Now  if,  in  legislating  for  their 
interests,  they  would  consider  and  provide  for 
our  ability,  the  principle  of  reciprocity  would 
enjoin  us  so  to  regulate  our  intercourse  with 
them,  as  to  leave  their  ability  unimpaired.  But 
I  have  shown  that,  in  the  adoption  of  their  own 
policy,  their  inquiry  is  strictly  Ihnited  to  a  con- 
bideration  of  their  peculiar  interests,  without 
any  regard  to  that  of  ours.  The  next  remark  I 
would  make  is,  that  the  bill  only  operates  upon 
certain  articles  of  European  industry,  which  it 
is  supposed  our  interest  requires  us  to  manufac- 
ture within  ourselves;  and  although  its  effect 
will  bo  to  diminish  the  amount  of  our  imports 
of  those  articles,  it  leaves  tliem  free  to  supply 
us  with  any  other  produce  of  their  industry. 
And  smce  the  circle  of  human  comforts,  refine- 
ments, and  luxuries,  is  of  great  extent,  Europe 
will  still  find  herself  able  to  purchase  from  us 
what  she  has  hitherto  done,  and  to  discharge 
the  debt  in  some  of  those  objects.  If  there  be 
any  diminution  in  our  exports  to  Europe,  it  will 
probably  be  in  the  article  of  cotton  to  Great 
i^ritain.  I  have  state<l  that  Britain  buys  cotton 
wool  to  the  amount  of  about  five  millions  ster- 
ling, and  sells  to  foreign  States  to  the  amount 
of  upward  of  twenty-one  millions  and  a  half. 
Of  this  Bum,  we  take  a  little  upward  of  a  mil- 


lion and  a  half.  The  residue,  of  about  twenty 
millions,  she  must  sell  to  other  foreign  powen 
than  to  the  United  States.  Now  their  market  will 
continue  open  to  her,  as  much  after  the  paBMgt 
of  this  bill,  as  before.  She  will  therefore  requin 
from  us  the  raw  material  to  supply  their  con- 
sumption. But,  it  is  said,  she  may  refuse  to 
purchase  from  us,  and  seek  a  supply  eLaewheni 
There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  she  now  n- 
sorts  to  \is,  because  we  can  supply  her  mon 
cheaply  and  better  tlian  any  other  oonntiT. 
And  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  thit 
she  would  cease,  from  any  pique  towud  us,  to 

Sursue  her  own  interest  ouppose  she  was  to 
ecline  purchasing  from  ns.  The  conseqneooe 
would  be,  that  she  would  lose  the  market  lor 
the  twenty  millions  sterling,  which  she  now 
sells  other  foreign  powers,  or  enter  it  under  t 
disadvantageous  competition  with  ns,  or  with 
other  nations,  who  should  obtain  their  sapplie* 
of  the  raw  material  from  na.  If  there  should 
be  any  diminution,  therefore,  in  the  exportation 
of  cotton,  it  would  only  be  in  the  proportion 
of  about  one  and  a  half  of  twenty ;  that  is,  a 
little  upward  of  five  per  centum;  the  loss  of  a 
market  for  which,  abroad,  would  be  fully  com- 
pensated by  the  market  for  the  article  created 
at  home.  Lastly,  I  would  observe,  that  the 
now  application  of  our  industry,  producing  new 
objects  of  exportation,  and  they  possessing  mnch 
greater  value  than  in  the  raw  state,  we  shoold 
be,  in  the  end,  amply  indemnified  by  their  ex- 
portation. Already  the  item  in  our  foreign  ex- 
ports of  manuffictures  is  considerable ;  and  wi 
know  that  our  cotton  fabrics  have  been  recently 
exported  in  a  large  amount  to  South  America, 
where  they  maintain  a  successful  competition 
with  those  of  any  other  country. 

Third.  The  tliird  objection  to  the  tariff  ii, 
that  it  will  diminish  our  navigation.  Thb  great 
interest  deserves  every  encouragement,  conaal^ 
ent  with  the  paramount  interest  of  agricnltnr& 
In  the  order  of  nature  it  is  secondary  to  both 
agriculture  and  manufactures.  Its  busuMfl  ii 
the  transportation  of  the  prodnctions  of  thoae 
two  superior  branches  of  industry.  It  cannot 
therefore  be  expected,  that  they  shall  be  nKwIded 
and  sacrificed  to  suit  its  purposes;  bat  on  the 
contrary,  navigation  must  accommodate  itself 
to  the  actual  state  of  agriculture  and  mannik- 
tures.  If,  as  I  believe,  we  have  nearly  reached 
the  maximum  in  value  of  our  exports  of  raw 
jiroduce  to  Europe,  the  effect  hereafter  will  he^ 
as  it  respects  that  branch  of  onr  trade,  if  we 
persevere  in  the  foreign  system,  to  retain  cor 
navigation  at  the  point  which  it  has  now  reached. 
By  reducing,  indeed,  as  will  probably  take  place, 
the  price  of  our  raw  materials,  a  farther  quan- 
tity of  them  could  be  expNortcd^  and,  of  coarse, 
additional  employment  might,  in  that  way,  be 
given  to  our  tonnage ;  but  that  would  be  it  the 
expense  of  the  agricultural  interest.  If  I  am 
right  in  supposing  that  no  effect  will  be  ^ 
duced  by  this  measure  upon  any  other  braneh 
of  our  export  trade,  but  that  to  Europe;  that, 
with  regard  to  that,  there  will  be  no  senaiblt 
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iiminution  of  our  exports ;  and  the  new  direc- 
tion given  to  a  portion  of  our  indastrj  will  pro- 
duce other  objects  of  exportation ;  the  probar 
bility  ia,  that  our  foreign  tonnage  will  be  even 
increased  under  the  operation  of  this  bill.  But, 
if  I  am  mist^en  in  these  yiews,  and  it  should 
experience  anj  reduction,  the  increase  in  our 
coasting  tonnage,  resulting  from  the  greater  ac- 
tivity of  domestic  exchanges,  will  more  than 
compensate  the  injury.  Although  our  naviga- 
tion partakes  in  the  general  distress  of  the 
country,  it  is  less  depr^sed  than  any  other  of 
our  great  interests.  The  foreign  tonnage  has 
been  gradually,  though  slowly,  increasing  sinc^ 
1818.  And  our  coasting  tonnage,  since  1816, 
has  increased  upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand 
tons. 

Fourth.  It  is  next  contended  that  the  effect 
of  the  measure  will  be  to  diminish  our  foreign 
commerce.  The  objection  assumes,  what  I 
have  endeavored  to  controvert,  that  there  will 
be  a  reduction  in  the  value  of  our  exports. 
Commerce  is  an  exchange  of  commodities. 
Whatever  will  tend  to  augment  the  wealth  of  a 
nation  must  increase  its  capacity  to  make  these 
exchanges.  By  new  productions,  or  creating 
new  values  in  the  fabricated  forms  which  shall 
be  given  to  old  objects  of  our  industry,  we  shall 
give  to  commerce  a  fresh  spring,  anew  aliment. 
The  foreign  commerce  of  the  country,  from 
caoses,  some  of  which  I  have  endeavored  to 
point  out,  has  been  extended  as  far  as  it  can  be. 
And  I  think  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that 
the  balance  of  trade  is,  and  for  some  time  past 
has  been,  against  us.  I  was  surprised  to  hear 
the  learned  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Webster)  rejecting,  as  a  detected  and  exploded 
fallacy,  the  idea  of  a  balance  of  trade.  I  have 
not  time  nor  inclination  now  to  discuss  that 
topic.  But  I  will  observe,  that  all  nations  act 
upon  the  supposition  of  the  reality  of  its  exist- 
ence, and  seek  to  avoid  a  trade,  the  balance  of 
which  is  unfavorable,  and  to  foster  that  which 
presents  a  favorable  balance.  However  the 
account  be  made  up,  whatever  may  be  the  items 
of  a  trade,  commodities,  fishing  industry,  marine 
Labor,  the  carrying  trade,  all  of  which  I  admit 
Rhonld  be  comprehended,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
I  think,  that  the  totality  of  ihe  exchanges  of 
all  descriptions,  made  by  one  nation  with 
another,  or  against  the  totality  of  the  exchanges 
of  all  other  nations  together,  may  be  such  as  to 
present  the  state  of  an  unfavorable  balance  with 
the  one  or  with  all.  It  is  true  that,  in  the 
long  run,  the  measures  of  these  exchanges,  that 
18,  the  totality  in  value  of  what  is  given  and  of 
what  is  received,  must  be  equal  to  each  other. 
Bat  great  distress  may  be  felt  long  before  the 
eoanterpoise  can  be  effected.  In  the  mean 
time,  there  will  be  an  export  of  the  precious 
metals  to  the  deep  injury  of  internal  trade,  an 
unfavorable  state  of  exchange,  an  export  of 
public  securities,  a  resort  to  credit,  debt,  mort- 
gages. Host  o^  if  not  all,  these  circumstances, 
are  believed  now  to  be  indicated  by  our  coun- 
try, in  its  foreign  commercial  relations.    What 


have  we  received,  for  example,  for  the  public 
stocks  sent  to  England?  Goods.  But  those 
stocks  are  our  bond,  which  must  be  paid.  Al- 
though the  solidity  of  the  credit  of  the  English 
public  securities  is  not  surpassed  by  ^at  of  our 
own,  strong  as  it  justly  is,  when  have  we  seen 
English  stocks  sold  in  our  market,  and  regularly 
quoted  in  the  prices  current,  as  American  stocks 
are  in  England?  An  imfavorable  balance  with 
one  nation,  may  be  made  up  by  a  favorable 
balance  with  other  nations ;  but  the  fact  of  the 
existence  of  that  unfavorable  balance  is  strong 
presumptive  evidence  against  the  trade.  Com- 
merce will  regulate  itself]  Yes,  and  the  ex- 
travagance of  a  spendthrift  heir,  who  squanders 
the  rich  patrimony  which  has  descended  to  him, 
will  regulate  itself  ultimately.  But  it  will  be 
a  regulation  which  will  exhibit  him  in  the  end 
safely  confined  within  the  wdls  of  a  jail.  Com- 
merce will  regulate  itself  I  But  is  it  not  the 
duty  of  wise  governments  to  watch  its  course, 
and,  beforehand,  to  provide  against  even  distant 
evils,  by  prudent  legislation,  stimulating  the 
industry  of  their  own  people,  and  checking  the 
policy  of  foreign  powers  as  it  operates  on  them  ? 
The  supply,  then,  of  the  suly'ects  of  foreign 
commerce,  no  less  than  the  supply  of  consump- 
tion at  home,  requires  of  us  to  give  a  portion 
of  our  labor  such  a  direction  as  will  enable  us 
to  produce  them.  That  is  the  object  of  the 
measure  under  consideration,  and  I  cannot 
doubt  that,  if  adopted,  it  will  accomplish  its 
object 

Fifth.  The  fifth  objection  to  tlie  tariff  is,  that 
it  will  diminish  the  public  revenue,  disable  us 
from  paying  the  public  debt,  and  finally  compel 
a  resort  to  a  system  of  excise  and  internal  tax- 
ation. This  objection  is  founded  upon  the 
supposition  .that  the  reduction  in  the  importa- 
tion of  the  subjects,  on  which  the  increased 
duties  are  to  operate,  will  be  such  as  to  pro- 
duce the  alleged  effect  All  this  is  matter  of 
mere  conjecture,  and  can  only  be  determined 
by  experiment.  I  have  very  little  doubt,  with 
my  colleague  (Mr.  Trimble),  that  the  revenue 
will  be  increased  considerably,  for  some  years 
at  least,  under  the  operation  of  this  bill.  The 
diminution  in  the  quantity  imported  will  be 
compensated  by  the  augmentation  of  the  duty. 
In  reference  to  the  article  of  molasses,  for  ex« 
ample,  if  the  import  of  it  should  be  reduced 
fifty  per  centum,  the  amount  of  duty  collected 
would  be  the  same  as  it  now  is.  But  it  will 
not,  in  all  probability,  be  reduced  by  any  thing 
like  that  proportion.  And  then  there  are  some 
other  articles  which  will  continue  to  be  intro- 
duced in  as  large  quantities  as  ever,  notwith- 
standing the  increase  of  duty,  the  object  in 
reference  to  them  being  revenue,  and  not  the 
encouragement  of  domestic  manufactures.  An- 
other cause  will  render  the  revenue  of  this 
jrear,  in  particular,  much  more  productive  than 
it  otherwise  would  have  been ;  and  that  is,  that 
large  quantities  of  goods  have  been  introduced 
into  the  country,  in  anticipation  of  the  adoption 
pf  this  measure.    The  ^le  does  not  dart  a 
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keener  gaze  upon  his  intended  prey,  than  that 
with  which  the  British  manufacturer  and  mer- 
chant watches  th<^  foreign  market^  and  the 
course  even  of  our  elections  as  well  as  our 
legislation.  The  passage  of  this  hill  has  been 
expected ;  and  all  our  information  is  tliat  the 
importations,  during  this  spring,  have  been 
immense.  liut,  further,  the  measure  of  our 
importations  is  that  of  our  exportations.  If  I 
am  right  in  supposing  that,  in  future,  the 
amount  of  these,  in  the  old  or  new  forms  of  the 
produce  of  our  labor,  will  not  be  diminished, 
but  probably  increased,  then  the  amount  of  our 
importations,  and  consequently  of  our  revenue, 
will  not  be  reduced,  but  may  be  extended.  If 
these  ideas  be  correct,  there  will  be  no  inability 
on  the  part  of  government  to  extinguish  the 
public  debt.  The  payment  of  that  debt,  and 
the  consequent  liberation  of  the  public  resources 
from  the  charge  of  it,  is  extremely  desirable. 
No  one  is  more  anxious  than  I  am  to  see  that 
important  object  accomplished.  But  I  entirely 
concur  with  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Barbour)  in  thinking  that  no  material  sacrifice 
of  any  of  the  great  interests  of  the  nation  ought 
to  be  made  to  effectuate  it.  Such  is  the  elastic 
and  accumulating  nature  of  our  public  resource, 
from  the  silent  augmentation  of  our  population, 
that  if,  in  any  given  state  of  the  public  revenue, 
we  throw  ourselves  upon  a  couch  and  go  to 
sleep,  we  may,  after  a  short  time,  awake  with 
an  ability  abundantly  increased  to  redeem  any 
reasonable  amount  of  public  debt  with  which 
we  may  happen  to  bo  burdened.  The  public 
debt  of  the  United  States,  though  nominally 
larger  now  than  it  was  in  the  year  1791,  bears 
really  no  sort  of  discouraging  comparison  to  its 
amount  at  that  time,  wliatever  standard  we 
may  choose  to  adopt  to  institute  the  comparison. 
It  was,  in  1791,  about  seventy-five  millions  of 
dollars.  It  is  now  about  ninety.  Then  we  had 
a  population  of  about  four  millions.  Kow  we 
have  upward  of  ten  millions.  Then  we  had  a 
revenue  short  of  five  millions  of  dollars.  Now 
our  revenue  exceeds  twenty.  If  we  select 
population  as  the  standard,  our  present  popula- 
tion is  one  hundrei*  and  fifty  per  centum  greater 
than  it  was  in  1791 ;  if  revenue,  that  is  four 
times  more  now  than  at  the  former  period; 
while  the  public  debt  has  increased  only  in  a 
ratio  of  twenty  per  centum.  A  public  debt  of 
three  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  at  the  present 
day,  considering  our  actual  ability,  compounded 
])oth  of  the  increase  of  population  and  of  reve- 
nue, would  not  be  more  onerous  now  than  the 
debt  of  seventy-five  millions  of  dollars  was,  at 
the  epoch  of  1791,  in  reference  to  the  same 
circumstances.  If  I  am  right  in  supposing  that, 
under  the  operation  of  the  proposed  measure, 
there  will  not  be  any  diminution,  but  a  probable 
increase  of  the  public  revenue,  there  will  be  no 
ditficulty  in  defraying  the  current  expenses  of 
government,  and  ])aying  the  principal  as  well 
as  the  interest  of  the  public  debt,  as  it  becomes 
due.  JjOt  us  for  a  moment,,  however,  indulge 
the  imi)irobable  supposition  of  the  opponents  of 


the  tariff  that  there  will  be  a  reduction  of  th« 
revenue  to  the  extent  of  the  most  extravagaol 
calculation  which  has  been  made,  that  is  to  say, 
to  the  extent  of  five  millions.  That  mm  de- 
ducted, we  shall  still  have  remaining  a  revenoe 
of  about  fifteen  millions.  The  treasury  escU 
mates  of  the  current  services  of  the  years  1^2^ 
1828,  and  1824,  exceed,  each  year,  nine  mil- 
lions. The  lapse  of  revolutionary  pensions,  and 
judicious  retrenchments  which  might  be  made, 
without  detriment  to  any  of  the  essential  estab- 
lishments of  the  country,  would  probably  redDCg 
them  below  nine  millions.  Let  us  assume  that 
sum,  to  which  add  about  five  millions  and  a 
half  for  the  interest  of  the  public  debt,  and  tbd 
wants  of  government  would  require  a  reveaae 
of  fourteen  and  a  half  millions,  leaving  a  snrplos 
of  revenue  of  half  a  mUlion  beyond  the  public 
expenditure.  Thus,  by  a  i>ostponement  of  the 
payment  of  the  principal  of  the  public  debt,  in 
which  the  public  creditors  would  gladly  acqui- 
esce, and  confiding,  for  the  means  of  redeeming 
it,  in  the  necessary  increase  of  our  reyenoe 
from  the  natural  augmentation  of  our  popula- 
tion and  consumption,  we  may  safely  adopt  the 
proposed  measure,  even  if  it  should  be  attended 
(which  is  confidently  denied)  with  the  supposed 
diminution  of  revenue.  We  shall  not,  then, 
have  occasion  to  vary  the  existing  system  of 
taxation ;  we  shall  bo  under  no  necessity  to 
resort  either  to  direct  taxes  or  to  an  excise. 
But,  suppose  the  alternative  were  really  forced 
upon  us  of  continuing  the  foreign  system,  with 
its  inevitable  impoverishment  of  the  country, 
but  with  the  advtmtage  of  tlie  present  mode  of 
collecting  the  taxes,  or  of  adopting  the  American 
system,  with  its  increase  of  the  national  wealth, 
but  with  the  disadvantage  of  an  excise,  cuuid 
any  one  hesitate  between  them  ?  Customs  and 
an  excise  agree  in  tlie  essential  particulars,  that 
they  are  both  taxes  upon  consumption,  and 
both  are  voluntary.  Thev  differ  only  in  the 
mode  of  collection.  The  office  for  the  collection 
of  one  is  located  on  the  frontier,  and  that  for 
the  other  within  the  interior.  I  believe  it  was 
Mr.  Jefferson,  who,  in  reply  to  the  boast  of  a 
citizen  of  New  York  of  the  amount  of  the 
public  revenue  paid  by  that  city,  asked  vho 
would  pay  it,  if  the  collector's  office  were  re- 
moved to  Paulus  Hook,  on  the  Now  Jersey 
shore  ?  National  wealth  is  the  source  of  ^ 
taxation.  And,  my  word  for  it,  the  people  are 
too  intelligent  to  be  deceived  by  mere  names, 
and  not  to  give  a  decided  preference  to  that 
system  which  is  based  upon  their  wealth  and 
prosperity,  rather  than  to  that  which  is  founded 
upon  their  impoverishment  and  ruin. 

Sixth.  But,  according  to  the  opponents  of 
the  domestic  policy,  the  proposed  sTstemwill 
force  capital  and  labor  into  new  and  reluctant 
employments;  we  are  not  prepared,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  high  price  of  wages,  for  the  sxlc- 
cesstul  establishment  of  manufi^ures,  and  we 
must  fail  in  the  experiment.  We  have  seen 
i  that  the  existing  occupations  of  our  society, 
[  those  of  agriculture,  commerce,  navigation,  and 
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the  learned  professions,  are  overflowing  with 
competitora,  and  that  the  want  of  employment 
is  severely  felt  Now  what  does  this  biU  pro- 
pose ?  To  open  a  new  and  extensive  field  of 
oasiness,  in  which  all  that  choose  may  enter. 
There  is  no  oompnlsion  npon  any  one  to  engage 
in  it.  An  option  only  is  given  to  industry,  to 
continue  in  the  present  unprofitable  pursuits,  or 
to  embark  in  a  new  and  promising  one.  The 
effect  will  be,  to  lessen  the  competition  in  the 
old  branches  of  business,  and  to  multiply  our 
resources  for  increasing  our  comforts,  and  aug- 
menting the  national  wealth.  The  alleged  fact 
of  the  high  price  of  wa^es  is  not  admitted.  The 
truth  is,  that  no  class  of  society  suffers  more, 
in  the  present  stagnation  of  business,  than  the 
laboring  class.  That  is  a  necessary  effect  of  the 
depression  of  agriculture,  the  principal  business 
of  the  community.  The  wages  of  able-bodied 
men  vary  from  five  to  eight  dollars  per  month, 
and  such  has  been  the  want  of  employment,  in 
some  parts  of  the  Union,  that  instances  have 
not  been  unfrequent  of  men  working  merely 
for  the  means  of  present  subsistence.  If  the 
wages  for  labor  here  and  in  England  are  com- 
pared, they  will  be  found  not  to  be  essentially 
different.  I  agree  with  the  honorable  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  that  high  wages  are  a  proof 
of  national  prosperity ;  we  differ  only  in  the 
means  by  which  that  desirable  end  shall  be 
attained.  But,  if  the  fact  were  true,  that  the 
wages  of  labor  are  high,  I  deny  the  correctness 
of  the  argument  founde<l  upon  it.  The  argu- 
ment assumes  that  natural  labor  is  the  principal 
eletiient  in  the  business  of  manufacture.  That 
was  the  ancient  theory.  But  the  valuable  in- 
ventions and  vast  improvements  in  machinery, 
which  have  been  made  witliin  a  few  past  years, 
havtj  produced  a  new  era  in  the  arts.  The  ef- 
fect of  this  change,  in  the  powers  of  production, 
may  be  estimated,  from  what  I  have  already 
stated  in  relation  to  England,  and  to  the  tri- 
umphs of  European  artificial  labor  over  the 
natural  labor  of  Asia.  In  considering  the  fit- 
ness of  a  nation  for  the  establishment  of  manu- 
factures, we  mast  no  longer  limit  our  views  to 
the  state  of  its  population,  and  the  price  of 
wages.  All  circumstances  must  be  regarded, 
of  which  that  is,  perha[)s,  the  least  important. 
Capital,  ingenuity  in  the  construction,  and 
adroitness  in  the  use  of  machinery,  and  the 
pOi«ession  of  the  raw  materials,  are  those  which 
deserve  the  greatest  consideration.  All  these 
circumstances  (except  that  of  capital,  of  which 
there  is  no  deficiency)  exist  in  our  country  in 
an  eminent  degree,  and  more  than  counter- 
balance the  disadvantage,  if  it  really  existed,  of 
the  lower  wages  of  labor  in  Great  Britain. 
The  dependence  upon  foreign  nations  for  the 
raw  material  of  any  great  manufacture,  lias 
been  considered  as  a  discouraging  fact  The 
state  of  our  population  is  peculiarly  favorable 
to  the  most  extensive  introduction  of  machinery. 
"We  have  no  prejudices  to  combat,  no  persons 
to  drive  out  of  employment  Tlie  pamphlet,  to 
fvzuch  we  have  had  occasion  so  ollen  to  refer, 


in  enumerating  the  causes  which  have  brought 
in  England  their  manufactures  to  such  a  state 
of  perfection,  and  which  now  enable  them,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  writer,  to  defy  all  competi- 
tion, does  not  specify,  as  one  of  them,  low 
wages.  It  assigns  throe :  first,  capital ;  second- 
ly, extent  and  costliness  of  machinery;  and, 
thirdly,  steady  and  persevering  industry.  Not- 
withstanding the  concurrence  of  so  many  favor- 
able causes,  in  our  country,  for  the  introduction 
of  the  arts,  we  are  earnestly  dissuaded  from 
making  the  experiment,  and  oiu*  ultimate  failure 
is  confidently  predicted.  "Why  should  we  fwl  ? 
Nations,  like  men,  fail  in  nothing  which  they 
boldly  attempt,  when  sustained  by  virtuous 
purpose  and  firm  resolution.  I  am  not  willing 
to  admit  this  depreciation  of  American  skiU 
and  enterprise.  I  am  not  willing  to  strike  be- 
fore an  effort  is  made.  All  our  ]>ast  history 
exhorts  us  to  proceed,  and  inspires  us  with 
animating  hopes  of  success.  Past  predictions 
of  our  incapacity  have  failed,  and  present  pre- 
dictions will  not  be  realized.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  this  government,  we  were  told 
that  the  attempt  would  be  idle  to  construct  a 
marine  adequate  to  the  commerce  of  the  coun- 
try, or  even  to  the  business  of  its  coasting  trade. 
The  founders  of  our  government  did  not  listen 
to  these  discouraging  counsels ;  and,  behold  the 
fruits  of  their  just  comprehension  of  our  re- 
sources !  Our  restrictive  policy  was  denounced, 
and  it  was  foretold  that  it  would  utterly  disap- 
point all  our  expectations.  But  our  restrictive 
policy  has  been  eminently  successful ;  and  the 
share  which  our  navigation  now  enjoys  in  the 
trade  with  France,  and  with  the  British  West 
India  Islands,  attests  its  victory.  What  were 
not  the  disheartening  predictions  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  late  war  ?  Defeat,  discomfort  and 
disgrace,  were  to  be  the  certain,  but  not  the 
worst  effect  of  it  Here,  again,  did  prophecy 
prove  false;  and  the  energies  of  our  country, 
and  the  valor  and  the  patriotism  of  our  people, 
carried  us  gloriously  through  the  war.  We 
are  now,  and  ever  will  be,  essentially  an  agri- 
cultural people.  Without  a  material  change  in 
the  fixed  habits  of  the  country,  the  friends  of 
this  measure  desire  to  draw  to  it,  as  a  powerful 
auxiliary  to  its  industry,  the  manufacturing  arts. 
The  difference  between  a  nation  with  and  with- 
out the  arts,  may  be  conceived  by  the  difference 
between  a  keel-boat  and  a  steamboat,  combating 
the  rapid  torrent  of  the  Mississippi.  Uow  slow 
does  the  former  ascend,  hugging  the  sinuosities 
of  the  shore,  pushed  on  by  her  hardy  and  ex- 
posed crew,  now  throwing  themselves  in  vigor- 
ous concert  on  their  oars,  and  then  seizing  the 
pendent  boughs  of  overhanging  trees :  she  seems 
hardly  to  move ;  and  her  scanty  cargo  is  scarce- 
ly worth  the  transjwrtation  I  With  what  ease 
is  she  not  passed  by  the  steamboat,  laden  with 
the  riches  of  all  quarters  of  the  world,  with  a 
crew  of  gay,  cheerful  and  protected  passengers, 
now  dashing  into  the  midst  of  the  current  or 
gliding  through  the  eddies  near  the  shore  I 
Nature  herself  seems  to  survey,  with  astonish* 
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BJWit  the  passing  wonder,  and,  in  silent  sub- 
niifiaion,  reluctantly  to  own  the  magnificent  tri- 
umphs, in  her  own  vast  dominion,  of  Fulton's 
immortal  genius. 

Seventh.  But  it  is  said  that,  wherever  there 
is  a  concurrence  of  favorable  circumstances, 
manufactures  will  arise  of  themselves,-  without 
protection ;  and  that  we  should  not  disturb  the 
natural  progress  of  industry,  but  leave  things 
to  themselves.  If  all  nations  would  modify 
their  policy  on  this  axiom,  perhaps  it  would  be 
better  for  the  common  good  of  the  whole. 
Even  then,  in  consequence  of  natural  advan- 
tages and  a  greater  advance  in  civilization  and 
in  the  arts,  some  nations  would  enjoy  a  state  of 
much  higher  prosperity  than  others.  But  tliere 
is  no  universal  legislation.  The  globe  is  divided 
into  di^erent  communities,  each  seeking  to  ap- 
propriate to  itself  all  the  advantages  it  can, 
without  reference  to  the  prosperity  of  others. 
Wliether  this  is  right  or  not,  it  has  always 
been,  and  ever  will  be  the  case.  Perhaps  the 
care  of  the  interests  of  one  people  is  sufficient 
for  all  the  wisdom  of  one  legislature ;  and  that 
it  is  among  nations  as  among  individuals,  that 
the  happiness  of  the  whole  is  best  secured  by 
each  attending  to  its  own  peculiar  interests. 
The  proposition  to  be  maintained  by  our  adver- 
saries is,  that  manufactures,  without  protection, 
will,  in  due  time,  spring  up  in  our  country, 
and  sustain  themselves,  in  a  competition  with 
foreign  fabrics,  however  advanced  the  arts,  and 
whatever  the  degree  of  protection  may  be  in 
foreign  countries.  Now  I  contend  that  this 
proposition  is  refuted  by  all  experience,  ancient 
And  modern,  and  in  every  country.  If  I  am 
asked,  why  unprotected  industry  should  not 
succeed  in  a  struggle  with  protected  industry, 
I  answer,  the  fact  has  ever  been  so,  and  that 
is  sufficient ;  I  reply,  that  uniform  exprbirncb 
evinces  that  it  cannot  succeed  in  such  an  un- 
equal contest,  and  that  is  sufficient.  If  we 
speculate  on  the  causes  of  this  universal  truth, 
we  may  diflfbr  about  them.  Still  the  indisputa- 
ble fact  remains.  And  we  should  be  as  un- 
wise in  not  availing  ourselves  of  the  guide 
which  it  furnishes,  as  a  man  would  be  who 
should  refuse  to  bask  in  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
because  he  could  not  agree  with  Judge  Wood- 
ward as  to  the  nature  of  the  substance  of  that 
planet,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  heat  and 
light.  If  I  were  to  attempt  to  particnlarizo  the 
causes  which  prevent  the  success  of  the  manu- 
facturing arts  without  protectitm,  I  should  say 
that  they  are,  first,  the  obduracy  of  fixed  habits. 
No  nation,  no  individual,  will  etisily  change  an 
established  course  of  business,  even  if  it  be  un- 
profitable ;  and  least  of  all  is  nn  agricultund 
j)eople  prone  to  innovation.  With  what  re- 
luctance do  they  adopt  improvements  in  the 
instruments  of  husbandry,  or  in  modes  of  culti- 
vation I  If  the  farmer  makes  a  good  crop,  and 
sells  it  badly ;  or  makes  a  short  crop ;  buoyed 
np  by  hope  he  perseveres,  and  trusts  that  a 
favorable  change  of  the  market,  or  of  the 
tteasons,  will  enable  him,  in  the  succeeding  year, 


to  repair  the  misfortunes  of  the  past.  Secondly, 
the  nnc43rtainty,  fluctuation^  and  unsteadinesf 
of  the  home  market,  when  liable  to  an  unre- 
stricted influx  of  fabrics  from  all  foreign  na- 
tions; and,  thirdly,  the  superior  advance  (A 
skill,  and  amount  of  capital,  which  foreign  na- 
tions have  obtained,  by  the  protection  of  their 
own  industry.  From  the  latter  or  from  other 
causes,  the  unprotected  manulaetures  of  a  conn- 
try  are  exposed  to  the  danger  of  being  crushed 
in  their  infancy,  either  by  the  design  or  from 
the  necessities  of  foreign  manufacturers.  Gen- 
tlemen are  incredulous  as  to  the  attempts  of 
foreign  manufacturers  to  accomplish  the  de- 
struction of  ours.  Why  should  they  not  make 
such  attempts  ?  If  the  Scottish  mcmnfacturer, 
by  surcharging  our  market,  in  one  year,  with 
the  article  of  cotton  bagging,  for  example, 
should  so  reduce  tiie  price  as  to  discourage  and 
put  down  the  home  manufacture,  he  would  se- 
cure to  himself  the  monopoly  of  the  supplr. 
And  now,  having  the  exclusive  xx>^^9€^ion  of 
the  maiket,  perhaps  for  a  long  term  of  years, 
he  might  bo  more  than  indemnified  for  his  first 
loss,  in  the  subsequent  rise  in  the  price  of  the 
article.  What  have  we  not  seen  nnder  our 
own  eyes  ?  The  competition  for  tlie  transporta- 
tion of  the  mail,  between  this  place  and  Balti- 
more, so  excited,  that  to  obtain  it  an  individnal 
offered,  at  great  loss,  to  carry  it  a  whole  year 
for  one  dollar  I  llis  calculation  no  doubt  was, 
that  by  driving  his  competitor  off  the  road,  and 
securing  to  himself  the  carriage  of  the  mail,  he 
would  be  afterward  able  to  repair  his  original 
loss  by  new  contracts  with  the  department 
But  the  necessities  of  foreign  inanufactnrei^ 
without  imputing  to  them  any  sinister  design, 
may  oblige  them  to  throw  into  our  markets  the 
fabrics  which  have  accuinuiated  on  their  hands 
in  consequence  of  obstruction  in  the  ordinary 
vents,  or  from  over-calculation ;  and  the  forced 
sales,  at  losing  prices,  may  prostrate  our  es- 
tablishments. From  this  view  of  the  subject, 
it  follows,  that,  if  wo  would  place  the  industry 
of  our  country  upon  a  solid  and  nnabakahla 
foundation,  we  must  adopt  the  protecting  ]K)li- 
cy,  which  has  every  where  succeeded,  and  reject 
that  which  would  abandon  it,  which  has  every 
where  failed. 

Eighth.  But  if  the  policy  of  protection  he 
wise,  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Bar- 
bour) has  made  some  ingenious  calculations  to 
prove  that  the  measure  of  protection,  already 
extended,  has  been  sufficiently  great.  With 
some  few  exceptions,  the  existing  duties,  of 
which  he  has  made  an  estimate,  were  laid  with 
the  object  of  revenue,  and  without  reference  w 
that  of  encouragement  to  domestic  industry; 
and  although  it  is  adniitted  that  the  incidental 
eflect  of  duties,  so  laid,' is  to  promote  ourmann- 
fuctures,  yet  if  it  falls  short  of  competent  pro- 
tection, the  duties  might  as  well  not  have  been 
imposed,  with  reference  to  that  purpose.  A 
moderate  addition  may  accomplish  this  desirable 
end ;  and  the  proposed  tariff  is  believed  to  havi 
this  character. 
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Kinth.  The  prohibitory  policy,  it  is  confi- 
?ntly  asserted,  is  condeumed  by  the  wisdom 
:'  Earope,  and  by  her  most  enlightened  states- 
en.  Is  this  the  fact?  We  call  upon  gentle- 
len  to  show  in  what  instance  a  nation  that  has 
\joyed  its  benefits  has  surrendered  it. 

Here  Mr.  Barbour  rose,  Mr.  Clay  giving  way, 
id  said,  that  England  had  departed  from  it  in 
le  China  trade,  in  allowing  us  to  trade  with 
er  East  India  possessions,  and  in  tolerating  our 
ivigation  to  her  West  India  colonies. 

With  respect  to  the  trade  to  China,  the  whole 
nount  of  what  England  has  done,  is,  to  modify 
Le  monopoly  of  the  East  India  Company,  in 
3half  of  one,  and  a  small  part  of  her  subjects, 
» increase  the  commerce  of  another  and  the 
reator  portion  of  them.  The  abolition  of  the 
^triction,  therefore,  operates  altogether  among 
le  subjects  of  England ;  and  does  not  touch  at 

I  the  interests  of  foreign  powers.  The  tolera- 
on  of  our  commerce  to  British  India,  is  for 
le  sake  of  the  specie,  with  which  we  mainly 
irry  on  thst  commerce,  and  which,  having  per- 
irmed  its  circuity  returns  to  Great  Britain  in 
cchange  for  British  manufactures.  The  relax- 
ion  from  the  colonial  policy,  in  the  instance 
^  our  trade  and  navigation  with  the  West 
idiei^  is  a  most  unfortunate  example  for  the 
>Qorable  gentleman ;  for  in  it  is  an  illustrious 
•oof  of  the  success  of  our  restrictive  policy, 
hen  resolutely  adhered  to.  Great  Britain  had 
•escribed  the  terms  on  which  we  were  to  be 
•aciously  allowed  to  carry  on  that  trade.  The 
Feet  of  her  regulations  was,  to  exclude  our 
ivigation  altogether,  and  a  complete  monopo- 
,  on  the  part  of  the  British  navigation,  was 
•cured.  We  forbade  it,  unless  our  vessels 
loald  be  allowed  a  perfect  reciprocity.  Great 
ritain  stood  out  a  long  time,  but  finally  yield- 
1,  and  our  navigation  now  fairly  shares  with 
ars  in  the  trade.  Have  gentlemen  no  other 
» exhibit  than  these  trivial  relaxations  from  the 
rohibitory  policy,  which  do  not  amount  to  a 
rop  in  the  bucket,  to  prove  its  abandonment 
f  Great  Britain  ?  Let  them  show  us  that  her 
ws  are  repealed  which  prohibit  the  introduc- 
oa  of  our  fiour  and  provisions;  of  French 
Iks,  laces,  porcelain,  manufactures  of  bronze, 
lirrors,  woollens ;  and  of  the  manufactures  of 

II  other  nations ;  and  then,  we  may  bo  ready 
>  allow  that  Great  Britain  has  really  abolished 
er  prohibitory  policy.  We  find  there,  on  the 
jntrary,  that  system  of  policy  in  full  and  vig- 
rons  operation,  and  a  most  curiously  inter- 
oven  system  it  is,  as  she  enforces  it.  She 
egins  by  protecting  all  parts  of  her  immense 
ominions  against  foreign  nations.  She  then 
rotects  the  parent  country  against  the  colonies ; 
ud,  finally,  one  part  of  the  parent  country 
^inst  another.  The  sagacity  of  Scotch  in- 
ostry  has  carried  the  process  of  distillation  to 
perfection  which  would  place  the  art  in  Eng- 
ind  on  a  footing  of  disadvantageous  competi- 


tion, and  English  distillation  has  been  protected 
accordingly.  But  suppose  it  were  even  true 
that  Great  Britain  had  abolished  all  restrictions 
upon  trade,  and  allowed  the  freest  introduction 
of  the  produce  of  foreign  labor,  would  that 
prove  it  unwise  for  us  to  adopt  the  protecting 
system  ?  The  object  of  protection  is  the  estab- 
lishment and  perfection  of  the  arts.  In  Eng- 
land it  has  accomplished  its  purpose,  fulfilled  its 
end.  If  she  has  not  carried  every  branch  of 
manufiicture  to  the  same  high  state  of  perfec- 
tion that  any  other  nation  has,  she  has  succeed- 
ed in  so  many,  that  she  may  s^ely  challenge  the 
most  unshackled  competition  in  exchanges.  It 
is  upon  this  very  ground  that  many  of  hei 
writers  recommend  an  abandonment  of  the  pro- 
hibitory system.  It  is  to  give  greater  scope  to 
British  industry  and  enterprise.  It  is  upon  the 
same  selfish  principle.  The  object  of  the  most 
perfect  freedom  of  trade,  with  such  a  nation  ai 
Britain,  and  of  the  most  rigorous  system  of 
prohibition,  with  a  nation  whose  arts  are  in 
their  infancy,  may  both  be  precisely  the  same. 
In  both  cases,  it  is  to  give  greater  expansion  to 
native  industry.  They  only  diff*er  in  the  thea- 
tres of  their  operation.  The  abolition  of  the 
restrictive  system  by  Britain,  if  by  it  she  could 
prevail  upon  other  nations  to  imitate  her  ex- 
ample, would  have  the  effect  of  extending  the 
consumption  of  British  produce  in  other  conn- 
tries,  where  her  writers  boldly  affirm  it  could 
maintain  a  fearless  competition  with  the  pro- 
duce of  native  labor.  The  adoption  of  the 
restrictive  system,  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  by  excluding  the  produce  of  foreigL 
labor,  would  extend  the  consumption  of  Ameri-' 
can  produce,  unable,  in  the  infancy  and  unpro- 
tected state  of  the  arts,  to  sustain  a  competition 
with  foreign  fabrics.  Let  our  arts  breathe  un- 
der the  shade  of  protection ;  let  them  be  per- 
fected, as  they  are  in  England,  and  we  shall 
then  be  ready,  as  England  now  is  said  to  be,  to 
put  aside  protection,  and  to  enter  upon  the 
freest  exchanges.  To  what  other  cause,  than 
to  their  whole  prohibitory  policy,  can  you 
ascribe  British  prosperity  ?  It  will  not  do  to 
assign  it  to  that  of  her  antiquity ;  for  France  is 
no  less  ancient;  though  much  less  rich  and 
powerful,  in  proportion  to  the  population  and 
natural  advantages  of  France.  Hallam,  a  sen- 
sible and  highly  approved  writer  on  the  middle 
ages,  assigns  the  revival  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
north  of  Europe  id  the  success  of  the  woollen 
manufactories  of  Flanders,  and  the  commerce 
of  which  their  fabrics  became  the  subject ;  and 
the  commencement  of  that  of  England  to  the 
establishment  of  similar  manufactures  there  un- 
der the  Edwards,  and  to  the  prohibitions  which 
began  about  the  same  time.  As  to  the  poor- 
rates,  the  theme  of  so  much  reproach  without 
England,  and  of  so  much  regret  within  it, 
among  her  speculative  writers,  the  system  was 
a  strong  proof,  no  less  of  her  unbounded  wealth 
than  of  her  pauperism.  What  otlier  nation  can 
dispense,  in  the  form  of  regulated  charity,  the 
enormous  sum,  I  believe,  of  ten  or  twelve  mil- 
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lions  sterling  ?  The  number  of  British  paupers 
was  the  result  of  pressing  the  principle  of 
population  to  its  utmost  limits,  by  her  protect- 
ing policy,  in  the  creation  of  wealth,  and  in 
placing  the  rest  of  the  world  under  tribute  to 
her  industry.  Doubtless  the  condition  of  Eng- 
land would  be  better,  without  paupers,  if  in 
other  respects  it  remained  the  same.  But  in 
her  actual  circumstances,  the  i)oor  system  has 
the  salutary  etiect  of  an  equalizing  corrective 
of  tlie  tendency  to  the  concentration  of  riches, 
produced  by  the  genius  of  her  political  institu- 
tions and  by  her  prohibitory  system. 

But  is  it  true,  that  England  is  convinced  of 
the  impohcy  of  the  prohibitory  system,  and 
desirous  to  abandon  it  ?  What  proof  have  we 
to  that  elFoct?  We  are  asked  to  reject  tlie 
evidence  deducible  from  tlie  settled  and  steady 
practice  of  England,  and  to  take  lessons  in  a 
school  of  philosophical  writers,  whose  visionary 
tlieories  are  nowhere  adopted ;  or,  if  adopted, 
bring  with  them  inevitable  distress,  impoverish- 
ment, and  ruin.  Let  us  hear  the  testimony  of 
an  illustrious  personage,  entitled  to  the  greatest 
attention,  because  he  speaks  after  the  full  ex- 
periment of  the  uurestrictive  system  made  in 
his  own  empire.  I  hope  I  shall  give  no  offence 
in  quoting  from  a  publication  issued  from  "  the 
mint  of  rhiludelf)hia ;"  from  a  work  of  Mr. 
Carey,  of  whom  I  seize,  with  great  pleasure, 
the  occasion  to  say,  that  he  merits  the  public 
gratitude,  for  the  disinterested  diligence  with 
which  he  has  collected  a  large  mass  of  highly 
useful  fjicts,  and  for  the  clear  and  convincing 
reasoning  with  which  he  generally  illustrates 
them.  The  Emperor  of  Knssia,  in  March,  1822, 
after  about  two  years'  tri:d  of  the  free  system, 
says,  through  Count  Nesselrode : 

"  To  produce  happy  effects,  the  principles  of 
commercial  freedom  m'lst  be  generally  adopted. 
The  State  which  adopts,  while  others  reject 
them,  must  condemn  its  own  industry  and  com- 
merce to  pay  a  ruinous  tribute  to  tliose  of  other 
countries. 

'*Froni  a  circnlation  exempt  from  restraint, 
and  the  facility  afforded  by  recii)rocal  exchanges, 
almost  all  the  governments  at  lirst  resolved  to 
seek  the  means  of  repairing  the  evil  which  Eu- 
rope had  been  d(K)med  to  sntfer ;  but  experience 
and  more  correct  calculations,  because  they 
were  made  from  certain  data,  and  upon  the  re- 
sults already  known  of  the*])eace  that  had  just 
taken  phice,  forced  them  soon  to  adhere  to  the 
prohibitory  system. 

*'  England  preserved  hers.  Austria  remained 
faithful  to  the  rule  she  had  laid  down,  to  guard 
lierself  against  the  rivalship  of  foreign  industry. 
France,  with  the  same  views,  adopted  the  most 
rigorous  measures  of  precaution.  And  Prussia 
published  a  new  tariff  in  October  last,  which 
irroves  that  she  found  it  impossible  not  to  fol- 
low the  example  of  the  rest  of  Europe. 

"  In  proportion  as  the  prohibitory  system  is 
extended  and  rendered  perfect  in  other  coun- 
tries, that  State  which  pursues  a  contrary  sys- 


tem makes,  from  day  to  day,  sacrifices  mm 
extensive  and  more  considerable.  *  *  *  it 
offers  a  continual  encouragement  to  the  mano" 
factures  of  other  countries,  and  its  own  lainQ- 
faotures  perish  in  the  struggle  which  they  are, 
as  yet,  unable  to  maintain. 

^'  It  is  with  the  most  lively  feelings  of  regret 
we  acknowledge  it  is  our  own  proper  experi- 
ence which  enables  us  to  trace  tbia  pictore.  Tbi 
evils  which  it  details  have  been  realized  in  Bos- 
sea  and  Poland,  since  the  conclusion  of  the  act 
of  the  7th  and  1 9th  of  December,  1818.  Agri- 
culture without  a  market,  industry  without  pro* 
tection,  languish  and  decline.  Specie  is  export- 
ed, and  the  most  solid  commercial  bouses  are 
shaken.  The  public  prosperity  would  booq  M 
the  wound  inflicted  on  private  fortunes,  if  new 
regulations  did  not  promptly  change  the  ictoal 
state  of  affairs. 

*' Events  have  proved  that  our  agricultart 
and  our  commerce,  as  well  as  onr  mann&ctaring 
industry,  are  not  only  paralyzed  but  brougbt  to 
the  brink  of  ruin.*' 

The  example  of  Spain  has  been  properly  re- 
ferred to,  as  affording  a  striking  proof  of  the 
calamities  which  attend  a  State  that  abandou 
the  care  of  its  own  internal  industry.  Her  pros- 
perity was  the  greatest  when  the  arts,  brongbt 
there  by  the  Moors,  flourished  roost  in  that 
kingdom.  Then  she  received  irom  England 
her  wool,  and  returned  it  in  the  manufactured 
state ;  and  then  England  was  least  prosperous 
The  two  nations  have  reversed  conditioDS. 
Spain,  after  the  discovery  of  America,  yielding 
to  an  inordinate  passion  for  the  gold  of  the  In- 
dies, sought  in  their  mines  that  wealth  which 
might  have  been  better  created  at  home.  Can 
the  remarkable  difference  in  the  state  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  two  countries  be  otherwise 
explained,  than  by  the  opposite  systems  which 
they  pursued?  Englandi,  by  a  sedulous  atten- 
tion to  her  home  industry,  supplied  the  means 
of  an  advantageous  commerce  with  her  colo- 
nies. Spain,  by  an  utter  neglect  of  her  domes- 
tic resources,  confided  altogether  in  thoee  which 
she  derived  from  her  colonies,  and  presents  an 
instance  of  the  greatest  adversity.  Her  colonies 
were  infinitely  more  valuable  than  those  of  Eng^ 
land ;  and  if  she  had  adopted  a  similar  policr, 
is  it  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  in  wealth  and 
power  she  would  have  surpassed  that  of  Eng- 
land ?  I  think  the  honorable  gentleman  from 
Virginia  does  great  injustice  to  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion, in  specifying  that  as  one  of  the  leading 
causes  of  the  dedine  of  Spain.  It  is  a  relipon 
entitled  to  great  respect ;  and  there  is  nothing 
in  its  character  incompatible  with  the  highest 
degree  of  national  prosperity.  Is  not  France, 
the  most  ]>olishod,  in  many  other  respects  ths 
most  distinguished  state  of  Christendom,  Cath- 
olic? Is  not  Flanders,  the  most  populous  part 
of  Europe,  also  Catholic?  Are  the  Catholie 
parts  of  Switzerland  and  of  Germany  less  pros- 
perous than  those  which  are  Protestant? 

Tenth.    The  next  objection  of  the  honorable 
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I^Ueman  from  Virginia,  which  I  shall  briefly 
notice  is,  that  the  maniifaoturing  system  is  ad- 
verse to  the  genius  of  our  government  in  its 
Lendenoj  to  the  accnmolation  of  large  capitals 
in  a  few  hands;  in  the  corruption  of  the  public 
morals,  which  is  alleged  to  be  incident  to  it ; 
and  in  the  consequent  danger  to  the  public  lib- 
erty. The  first  part  of  the  objection  would  ap- 
ply to  every  lucrative  business,  to  commerce, 
to  planting,  and  to  the  learned  professions. 
Would  the  gentleman  introduce  tlie  system  of 
Lycurgus  ?  If  his  principle  be  correct  it  should 
be  extended  to  any  and  every  vocation  which 
bad  a  similar  tendency.  The  enormous  fortunes 
in  our  country — ^the  nabobs  of  the  land — have 
been  chiefly  made  by  the  profitable  pursuit  of 
that  foreign  commerce,  in  more  propitious 
times,  which  the  honorable  gentleman  would 
BO  carefully  cherish.  lomiense  estates  have 
also  been  made  in  the  South.  Tlie  dependents 
are,  perhaps,  not  more  numerous  upon  that 
wealth  which  is  ac<3umulated  in  manufactures 
than  they  are  upon  that  which  is  acquired  by 
commerce  and  by  agriculture.  We  may  safely 
confide  in  tlie  laws  of  distribution,  and  in  the 
absence  of  the  rule  of  primogeniture,  for  the 
dissipation,  perhaps,  too  rapid,  of  large  fortunes. 
What  has  become  of  those  which  were  held  two 
or  three  generations  back  in  Virginia?  Many 
of  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  aristocracy, 
as  it  was  called,  of  that  State,  are  now  in  the 
most  indigent  condition.  The  best  security 
against  the  demoralization  of  society  is  the  con- 
stant and  profitable  employment  of  its  mem- 
bers. The  greatest  danger  to  public  liberty  is 
from  idleness  and  vice.  If  manufactures  form 
cities,  so  does  commerce.  And  the  disorders 
and  violence  which  proceed  from  the  contagion 
of  the  passions,  are  as  frequent  in  one  descrip- 
tion of  those  communities  as  in  the  other.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  that  the  yeomanry  of  a  country 
is  the  safest  depository  of  public  liberty.  In  all 
time  to  come,  and  under  any  probable  direction 
of  the  labor  of  our  population,  the  agricultural 
class  must  be  much  the  most  numerous  and 
powerful,  and  will  ever  retain,  as  it  ought  to 
retain,  a  preponderating  influence  in  our  coun- 
cils. The  extent  and  tlie  fertility  of  our  lands 
constitute  an  adequate  security  against  an  ex- 
cess in  manufactures,  and  also  against  oppres- 
sion, on  the  part  of  capitalists,  toward  the  labor- 
ing portions  of  the  community. 

Eleventh.  The  last  objection,  with  a  notice 
of  which  I  shall  trouble  the  committee,  is,  that 
the  constitution  does  not  authorize  the  passage 
of  the  bill.  The  gentleman  from  Virginia  does 
not  assert,  indeed,  that  it  is  inconsistent  with 
the  express  provisions  of  that  instrument,  but 
he  thinks  it  incompatible  with  the  spirit  of  tlie 
constitution.  If  we  attempt  to  provide  for  the 
internal  improvement  of  the  country,  the  con- 
stitution, according  to  some  gentlemen,  stands 
in  our  way.  If  we  attempt  to  protect  American 
industry  against  foreign  policy  and  the  rivalry 
of  foreign  industry,  the  tsonstitution  presents 
an   insuperable   obstacle.     This    constitution 


must  be  a  most  singular  instrument  I  It  seems 
to  be  made  for  any  other  people  than  our  own. 
Its  action  is  altogether  foreign.  Congress  has 
power  to  lay  duties  and  imposts,  under  no  other 
limitation  whatever  than  that  of  their  being 
uniform  throughout  the  United  States.  But 
they  can  only  be  imposed,  according  to  the 
honorable  gentleman,  for  the  sole  pnrpose  ot 
revenue.  This  is  a  restriction  which  we  do  not 
find  in  the  constitution.  No  doubt  revenue 
was  a  principal  object  with  the  framers  of  the 
constitution  in  investing  Congress  with  the 
power.  But,  in  executing  it,  may  not  the 
duties  and  imposts  be  so  laid  as  to  secure  do- 
mestic interests?  Or  is  Congress  denied  all 
discretion  as  to  the  amount  or  the  distribution 
of  the  duties  and  imposu  1 

The  gentleman  from  "9  irginia  has,  however, 
entirely  mistaken  the  clause  of  the  constitution 
on  which  we  rely.  It  is  that  which  gives  to 
Congress  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  with 
foreign  nations.  The  grant  is  plenary,  without 
any  limitation  whatever,  and  includes  the  whole 
power  of  regulation,  of  which  the  subject  to  be 
regulated  is  susceptible.  It  is  as  full  and  com- 
plete a  grant  of  the  power  as  that  is  to  declare 
war.  What  is  a  regulation  of  commerce  ?  It 
implies  the  admission  or  exclusion  of  the  object 
of  it,  and  the  terms.  Under  this  power,  some 
articles,  by  the  exiting  laws,  are  admitted 
freely ;  others  are  subjected  to  duties  so  high  as 
to  amount  to  their  prohibition,  and  various  rates 
of  duties  are  applied  to  others.  Under  this 
power,  laws  of  total  non-intercourse  with  some 
nations,  embargoes,  producing  an  entire  cessa- 
tion of  commerce  with  all  foreign  countries^ 
have  been  from  time  to  time  passed.  These 
laws  I  have  no  doubt  met  with  the  entire  appro- 
bation of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia.  [Mr. 
Barbour  said  that  he  was  not  in  Congress.] 
Wherever  the  gentleman  was,  whether  on  his 
farm  or  in  the  pursuit  of  that  professsion  ol 
which  he  is  an  ornament,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
he  gave  his  zealous  support  to  the  laws  re- 
ferred to. 

The  principle  of  the  system  under  considers 
tion  has  the  sanction  of  some  of  the  best  and 
wisest  men,  in  all  ages,  in  foreign  countries  as 
well  as  in  our  own— of  the  Edwards,  of  Henry 
the  Great,  of  Elizabeth,  of  the  Colberts,  abroad ; 
of  our  Franklin,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Hamilton, 
at  home.  But  it  comes  recommended  to  us  by 
a  higher  authority  than  any  of  these,  illustrious 
as  they  unquestionably  are— by  the  master- 
spirit of  the  age— that  extraordinary  ipan,  who 
has  thrown  the  Alexanders  and  the  Coasars  in- 
finitely further  behind  him  than  they  stood  in 
advance  of  the  most  eminent  of  their  predeces- 
sors— ^that  singular  man  who,  whether  he  was 
seated  on  his  imperial  throne,  deciding  the  fate 
of  nations,  and  allotting  kingdoms  to  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family,  with  the  same  composure,  il 
not  with  the  same  affection,  as  that  with  which 
a  Virginia  father  divides  his  plantations  among 
his  children,  or  on  the  miserable  rock  of  St. 
Helena,  to  which  he  was  condenmed  by  the 
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cruelty  and  tho  injustice  of  bis  unworthy  vic- 
tors, is  equally  an  object  of  tbe  most  intense 
admiration.  He  appears  to  bave  comprebended 
witb  tbe  rapidity  of  intuition,  tbe  true  interests 
of  a  State*  and  to  bave  been  able,  by  tbe  turn 
of  a  single  expression,  to  develope  tbe  secret 
springs  of  tbe  jwHcy  of  cabinets.  We  find  tbat 
Las  Casas  reports  bim  to  bave  said  : 

"He  opposed  tbe  principles  of  economiste, 
wbicb  be  said  were  correct  in  tbeor^',  tliougb 
erroneous  in  tbeir  application.  Tbe  political 
constitution  of  difierent  States,  continued  be, 
must  render  tbese  principles  defective;  local 
circumstances  continually  call  for  deviations 
from  tbeir  uniformity.  Dirties,  be  said,  wbicb 
were  so  severely  condemned' by  political  econo- 
mists, sbould  not,  it  is  true,  be  an  object  to  tbe 
treasury ;  tliey  sbould  be  tbe  guaranty  and  pro- 
tection of  a  nation,  and  sbould  correspond  witb 
tbe  nature  and  the  objects  of  its  trade.  Hol- 
land, wbicb  is  destitute  of  productions  and 
manufactures,  and  wbicb  bas  a  trade  only  of 
transit  and  commission,  sbould  be  free  of  all 
fetters  and  barriers.  Franco,  on  tbe  contrary, 
wliicb  is  ricb  in  every  sort  of  production  and 
manufactures,  sliould  incessantly  guard  against 
the  importations  of  a  rival,  wbo  might  still 
continue  superior  to  her,  and  also  against  tho  cu- 
pidity, egotism,  and  indifterence  of  mere  brokers. 

"  I  bave  not  fallen  into  tbe  error  of  modem 
systematizers,"  said  tho  emperor,  "  wbo  imagine 
that  all  tbe  wisdom  of  nations  is  centred  in 
themselves.  Experience  is  the  true  wisdom  of 
nations.  And  what  does  all  the  reasoning  of 
economists  amount  to  ?  They  incessantly  extol 
the  prosperity  of  England,  and  bold  her  up  as 
our  model ;  but  tlio  custom-house  system  is 
more  burdensome  and  arbitrary  in  England  than 
in  any  other  country.  They  also  condemn  pro- 
hibitions ;  yet  it  was  England  set  the  example 
of  prohibitions ;  and  they  are  in  fact  necessary 
with  regard  to  certain  objects.  Duties  cannot 
adequately  supply  the  place  of  prohibitions; 
there  will  always  bo  foimd  means  to  defeat  the 
object  of  tho  legislator.  In  France  we  are  still 
very  far  behind  on  tlicse  delicate  point^j,  which 
are  still  unperceived  or  ill  understood  by  tbe 
mass  of  society.  Yet  what  advancement  have 
we  now  made ;  what  correctness  of  ideas  bas 
been  introduced  by  mj  gradual  classification  of 
agriculture,  industry,  and  trade ;  objects  so  dis- 
tinct in  themselves,  and  which  present  so  great 
and  j)Ositive  a  graduation  ! 

**  First.  Agriculture ;  the  soul,  the  first  basis 
of  the  empire. 

"  Second.  Industry ;  the  comfort  and  happi- 
ness of  the  population. 

**  Third.  Foreijfn  trade ;  the  superabundance, 
the  proper  application,  of  the  surplus  of  agricul- 
ture and  industry. 

"Agriculture  was  continually  improved  du- 
ring the  whole  course  of  the  revolution.  For- 
eigners thought  it  ruined  in  France.  In  1814, 
however,  tlie  English  were  compelled  to  admit 
that  we  bad  little  or  nothing  to  learn  from 
tbem. 


^*'  Industry  or  raanufactnres,  and  internal  tnA% 
made  immense  progress  daring  mj  reign.  Tbi 
application  of  chemistry  to  the  nuumfactora^ 
caused  tbem  to  advance  with  giAQt  strideft.  I 
gave  an  impulse,  the  efl:ect8  of  which  extended 
throughout  Europe. 

"  Foreign  trade,  which,  in  its  resolts,  is  in- 
finitely inferior  to  agriculture,  was  an  object  d 
subordinate  importance  in  my  mind.  Foreign 
trade  is  made  for  agriculture  and  home  indiutrT, 
and  not  the  two  latter  for  tbe  former.  The  in- 
terests of  these  three  fundamental  cases  are  di- 
verging and  frequently  conflicting.  I  alwsjs 
promoted  tbem  in  tbeir  natural  gradation,  bot 
I  could  not  and  ought  not  to  have  ranked  then 
all  on  an  equality.  Time  lif ill  unfold  what  I 
have  done,  the  national  resources  which  I  cre- 
ated, and  the  emancipation  from  the  £d{^ 
which  I  brought  about.  "We  have  now  the  se- 
cret of  the  commercial  treaty  of  1783.  France 
still  exclaims  against  its  author ;  but  the  £n^h 
demanded  it  on  pain  of  resuming  the  war.  Thej 
wished  to  do  the  same  after  tbe  treaty  of  Amiene, 
but  I  was  then  all-powerful ;  I  was  a  hundred 
cubits  high.  I  replied,  that  if  they  were  in  pos- 
session of  tbe  heights  of  Montmartre  I  would 
still  refuse  to  sign  the  treaty.  These  wordi 
were  echoed  through  Europe. 

^^The  English  will  now  impose  some  mch 
treaty  on  France,  at  least,  if  popular  clamor  ani 
the  opposition  of  the  mass  of  the  nation,  do  not 
force  tbem  to  draw  back.  This  thraldom  would 
be  an  additional  disgrace  in  the  eyes  of  thaft 
nation,  which  is  now  beginning  to  acquire  a  just 
perception  of  her  own  interests. 

"  When  I  came  to  the  head  of  tbe  govern- 
ment, the  American  ships,  which  were  per- 
mitted to  enter  our  ports  on  the  score  of  their 
neutrality,  brought  us  raw  materials,  and  had 
the  impudence  to  sail  from  France  without 
f^eight^,  for  the  purposo  of  taking  in  cargoes  of 
English  goods  in  London.  They,  moreover,  had 
the  insolence  to  make  their  payments,  when 
they  had  any  to  make,  by  giving  bills  on  pe^ 
sons  in  London.  Hence  tho  vast  profits  reaped 
by  the  English  manufacturers  and  brokc^^  en- 
tirely to  our  prejudice.  I  made  a  law  tbat  no 
American  should  import  goods,  to  any  amoonti 
without  immediately  exporting  their  exact 
equivalent.  A  loud  outcry  was  raised  against 
this :  it  was  said  that  I  hau  ruined  trade.  But 
what  was  the  consequence  ?  Notwithstanding 
the  closing  of  my  ports  and  in  spite  of  the  Eng- 
lish who  ruled  the  seas,  tbe  Americans  retomed 
and  submitted  to  my  regulations.  What  might 
I  not  have  done  under  more  favorable  circunh 
stances? 

^^  Thus  I  naturalized  in  France  tbe  manufac- 
ture of  cotton,  which  includes, 

"  First,  spun  cotton.  We  did  not  prerionslj 
spin  it  ourselves ;  the  English  supplied  ns  with 
it,  as  a  sort  of  favor. 

"  Secondly,  the  web.  We  did  not  yet  makt 
it ;  it  came  to  us  fVom  abroad. 

**  Thirdly,  the  printing.  This  was  the  onl/ 
part  of  the  manofactore  that  we  performed  ou^ 
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•elves.  I  wished  to  naturalize  the  two  first 
bnuiches;  and  I  proposed  to  the  Council  of 
State,  that  their  importation  shonld  be  pro- 
hibited. This  excited  great  alarm.  I  sent  for 
Oberkamp,  and  I  conversed  with  him  a  long 
time.  1  learned  from  him,  that  this  prohibition 
would  doubtless  produce  a  e^ock,  but  that,  after 
a  year  or  two  of  perseverance,  it  would  prove 
a  triumph,  whence  we  should  derive  im- 
mense advantages.  Then  I  issued  mv  decree 
in  spite  of  all ;  this  was  a  true  piece  of  states- 
nuuQuship. 

"I  at  first  confined  myself  merely  to  pro- 
hibiting the  web ;  then  I  extended  the  prohi- 
bition to  spun  cotton;  and  we  now  possess, 
within  ourselves,  the  three  branches  of  the  cot- 
ton manutacture,  to  the  great  benefit  of  our 
population,  and  the  injury  and  regret  of  the 
English ;  which  proves  that,  in  civil  govern- 
ment, as  well  as  in  war,  decision  of  character  is 
often  indispensable  to  success." 

I  will  trouble  the  committee  with  only  one 
other  quotation,  which  I  shall  make  from  Lowe ; 
tod  from  hearing  which,  the  committee  must 
share  with  me  in  the  mortification  which  I  felt 
on  perusing  it  That  author  says,  *'  It  is  now 
above  forty  years  since  the  United  States  of 
America  were  definitely  separated  from  us,  and 
since,  their  situation  has  afforded  a  proof  that 
the  benefit  of  mercantile  intercourse  may  be 
retained,  in  all  its  extent,  without  the  care  of 
governing,  or  the  expense  of  defending,  these 
once  regretted  provinces."  Is  there  not  too 
much  truth  in  this  observation  ?  By  adhering 
to  the  foreign  policy  which  I  have  been  discus- 
sing, do  we  not  remain  essentially  British,  in 
every  thing  but  the  form  of  our  government  ? 
Are  not  our  interests,  our  industry,  our  com- 
merce, so  mt)dified  as  to  swell  Briti^  pride,  and 
to  increase  British  power  f 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  confederacy  comprehends, 
within  its  vast  limits,  great  diversity  of  inter- 
ests; agricultural,  planting,  farming,  commer- 
cial, navigating,  fishing,  manufacturing.  No 
one  of  these  interests  is  felt  in  the  same  degree, 
and  cherished  with  the  same  solicitude,  through- 
out all  parts  of  the  Union.  Some  of  them  are 
peculiar  to  particular  sections  of  our  common 
country.  But  all  these  great  interests  are  con- 
fided to  the  protection  of  one  government — ^to 
the  fate  of  one  ship— and  a  most  gallant  ship  it 
ia,  with  a  noble  crew.  K  we  prosper,  and  are 
happy,  protection  must  be  extended  to  all ;  it  is 
due  to  all.  It  is  the  great  principle  on  which 
obedience  is  demanded  from  all.  If  our  essen- 
tial interests  cannot  find  protection  from  our 
OMm  government  against  the  policy  of  foreign 
powers,  where  are  they  to  get  it  ?  We  did  not 
unite  for  sacrifice,  but  for  preservation.  The 
inquiry  should  be,  in  reference  to  the  great  in- 
terests of  every  section  of  tlie  Union  (I  speak 
not  of  minute  subdivisions),  what  would  be 
done  for  those  interests  if  that  section  stood 
alone  and  separated  from  the  residue  of  the 
republic?  If  the  promotion  of  those  interests 
would  not  injuriously  afiect  any  other  section, 


then  every  thing  should  be  done  for  them,  which 
would  be  done  if  it  formed  a  distinct  govern- 
ment. If  they  come  into  absolute  collision  with 
the  interests  of  another  section,  a  reconciliation, 
if  possible,  should  be  attempted,  by  mutual  con- 
cession, so  as  to  avoid  a  sacrifice  of  the  pros- 
perity of  either  to  that  of  the  other.  In  such  a 
case,  all  should  not  be  done  for  one  which 
would  be  done,  if  it  were  separated  and  inde- 
pendent, but  something ;  and,  in  devising  the 
measure,  the  good  of  each  part  and  of  the  whole, 
should  be  carefully  consulted.  This  is  the  only 
mode  by  which  we  can  preserve,  in  full  vigor, 
the  harmony  of  the  whole  Union.  The  South 
entertains  one  opinion,  and  imagines  that  a 
modification  of  the  existing  policy  of  the  coun- 
try, for  the  protection  of  American  industry, 
involves  the  ruin  of  the  South.  The  North, 
the  East,  the  West,  hold  the  opposite  opinion, 
and  feel  and  contemplate  in  a  longer  adherence 
to  the  foreign  policy,  as  it  now  exists,  their 
utter  destruction.  Is  it  true,  that  the  interests 
of  these  great  sections  of  our  country  are  irre- 
concilable with  each  other  ?  Are  we  reduced 
to  the  sad  and  afiSicting  dilemma  of  determining 
which  shall  fall  a  victim  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  other  ?  Happily,  I  think,  there  is  no  such 
distressing  alternative.  If  the  North,  the  West, 
and  the  East,  formed  an  independent  state,  un- 
associated  with  the  South,  can  there  be  a  doubt 
that  the  restrictive  system  would  be  carried  to 
the  point  of  prohibition  of  every  foreign  fabric 
of  which  they  produce  the  raw  material,  and 
which  they  could  manufacture?  Such  would 
be  their  policy,  if  they  stood  alone ;  but  they 
are  fortunately  connected  with  the  South,  which 
believes  its  interests  to  require  a  free  admission 
of  foreign  manufactures.  Here  then  is  a  case 
for  mutual  concession,  for  fair  compromise.  The 
bill  under  consideration  presents  this  compro- 
mise. It  is  a  medium  between  the  absolute  ex- 
clusion and  the  unrestricted  admission  of  the 
produce  of  foreign  industry.  It  sacrifices  the 
interest  of  neither  section  to  that  of  the  other ; 
neither,  it  is  true,  gets  all  that  it  wants,  nor  is 
subject  to  all  that  it  fears.  But  it  has  been  said 
that  the  South  obtains  nothing  in  this  compro- 
mise. Does  it  lose  any  thing  ?  is  the  first  ques- 
tion. I  have  endeavored  to  prove  that  it  does 
not,  by  showing  that  a  mere  transfer  is  effected 
in  the  source  of  the  supply  of  its  consumption 
from  Europe  to  America;  and  that  the  loss, 
whatever  it  may  be,  of  the.  sale  of  its  great 
staple  in  Europe,  is  compensated  by  the  new 
market  created  in  America.  But  does  the  South 
really  gain  nothing  in  this  compromise  ?  The 
consumption  of  the  other  sections,  though  some> 
what  restricted,  is  still  left  open  by  this  biU,  to 
foreign  fabrics  purchased  by  southern  staples. 
So  far  its  operation  is  benefici^  to  the  South, 
and  prejudicial  to  the  industry  of  the  other  sec- 
tions, and  that  is  the  point  of  mutual  concession. 
The  South  will  also  gain  by  the  extended  con- 
sumption of  its  great  staple,  produced  by  an 
increased  capacity  to  consume  it  in  consequence 
of  the  establishment  of  the  home  market.    But 
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Uie  SoQth  cannot  exert  its  industry  and  enter- 
prise in  the  hasiness  of  manafoctures !  TV'hj 
not?  Tlie  difficulties,  if  not  exaggerated,  are 
artificial,  and  may,  therefore,  be  surmounted. 
But  can  the  other  sections  embark  in  the  plant- 
ing occupations  of  the  South  ?  The  obstructions 
which  forbid  them  are  natural,  created  by  the 
immutable  laws  of  God,  and,  therefore,  uncou- 
quernble. 

Other  and  animating  considerations  invito  us 
to  adopt  the  policy  of  tliis  system.  Its  impor-  j 
tjiuce,  in  connection  with  the  general  defence  in 
time  of  war,  cannot  fail  to  l>e  duly  estimated. 
Need  I  recall  to  our  painful  recollection  the 
sufferings,  for  the  want  ot  an  adequate  supply 
of  absolute  necessaries,  to  which  the  defenders 
of  their  country's  rights  and  our  entire  i)opula- 
tion,  were  subjected  during  the  late  war  ?  Or 
to  remind  the  committee  of  the  great  advantage 
of  a  steady  and  unfailing  source  of  supply,  un- 
afiectod  alike  in  war  and  in  peace  ?  Its  impor- 
tance, in  reference  to  the  stability  of  our  Union, 
that  [)aramount  and  greatest  of  all  our  interests, 
canunot  fail  warmly  to  recommend  it,  or  at 
least  U)  conciliate  the  forbearance  of  every  pa- 
triot bo!«om.  Now  our  people  present  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  vast  assemblage  of  jealous  rivals,  all 
eagerly  rushing  to  the  sea-board,  jostling  each 
other  in  their  way,  to  hurry  off  to  glutted  foreign 
markets  the  i)erishable  produce  of  their  labor. 
The  tendency  of  that  policy,  in  conformity  to 
which  this  bill  is  prepared,  is  to  transform  these 
comi>etitors  into  friends  and  mutual  customers ; 
and,  by  the  recii)nx.'al  exchanges  of  their  respec- 
tive productions,  to  place  the  confeileracy  upon 
the  most  solid  of  all  foundations,  the  basis  of 
common  interest.  And  is  not  g^.>vernment  called 
upon,  by  every  stimulating  motive,  to  adapt  its 
[H)licy  to  the  actual  condition  and  extended 
growth  of  our  great  republic?  At  the  com- 
uiencement  of  our  constitution,  almost  the 
whole  population  of  the  United  States  was  con- 
fined between  the  Alleghany  mountitins  and  tlie 
Atlantic  ocean.  Since  that  epoch,  the  western 
part  of  New  York,  of  Pennsylvania,  of  Virginia, 
all  the  western  States  and  Territories,  have  been 
principally  peopled.  Prior  to  that  period  wo 
Lad  scarcely  any  interior.  An  interior  has 
sprung  up,  as  it  were  by  enchantment,  and 
along  with  it  new  interests  and  new  relations, 
requiring  the  parental  protection  of  government. 
Our  policy  should  be  modified  accordingly,  so 
as  to  comprehend  all,  and  sacrifice  none.  And 
are  we  not  enctmraged  by  tlie  success  of  jiast 
experience,  in  resiHJCt  to  the  only  article  which 
lias  been  ade<iuately  protected?  Already  have 
tlie  predictions  and  the  friends  of  the  ^Vmerican 
BVbtem,  in  even  a  shorter  time  than  their  most 
Kiiiguine  hopes  could  have  anticipated,  been 
completely  realized  in  regard  to  that  article ; 
and  consumption  is  now  l>etter  and  more  cheaply 
supj)lied  with  coar?ie  cottons,  than  it  was  under 
the  prevalence  of  the  foreign  system. 

Even  if  the  benefits  of  the  policy  were  limited 
to  certain  sections  of  our  country,  would  it  not 
^"d  buti:afactory  to  behold  American  industry,  \ 


wherever  situafed,  active,  animated,  andtLriftr, 
rather  than  persevere  in  a  course  which  renderi 
us  subservient  to  foreign  industry  ?  Bat  tIwM6 
benefits  are  twofold,  direct,  and  ooUateral,  and, 
in  the  one  shape  or  the  other,  they  will  difiius 
themselves  throughout  the  Union.  All  parts  cf 
the  Union  will  participate,  more  or  lew,  in  botL 
As  to  the  direct  benefit,  it  is  probable  that  tbe 
North  and  the  East  will  eryoy  the  la^ge^t8h««. 
But  the  West  and  the  South  will  also  participate 
in  them.  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Rich- 
mond, will  divide  with  the  northern  capitals  tin 
business  of  manufacturing.  The  latter  city 
unites  more  advantages  for  its  successful  prwe* 
cution  than  any  other  place  I  know,  Zanes- 
ville,  in  Ohio,  only  excepted.  And  where  the 
direct  benefit  does  not  accrue,  that  will  be  en- 
joyed of  supplying  the  raw  material  and  prori- 
sions  for  the  consumption  of  artisans.  Is  it  not 
most  desirable  to  put  at  rest  and  prevent  the 
annual  recurrence  of  this  unpleasant  sublect,  w 
well  fitted,  by  the  various  interests  to  which  it 
appeals,  to  excite  irritation  and  to  produce  dis* 
content  ?  Can  that  be  etiected  by  its  rgection! 
Behold  the  mass  of  petitions  which  lie  on  our 
table,  earnestly  and  anxiously  entreatin^r  tbe 
protection  interposition  of  Congress  against  tbe 
ruinous  policy  which  wo  are  pursuing.  Vill 
these  petitioners,  comprehending  all  order?  of 
society,  entire  States  and  communities,  pnWio 
companies  and  private  individuals,  sjKtDtdi;^- 
ously  assembling,  cease  in  their  humble  praver*! 
by  your  lending  a  deaf  ear  ?  Can  you  eipc-rt 
that  these  petitioners  and  others,  in  couiitlt.-w 
numlxTS,  that  will,  if  you  dehiy  the  jiap-^at'e  of 
this  bill,  supplicate  your  mercy,  should  c<»iitera- 
plate  their  substance  gradually  withdraw  tn  for- 
eign countries,  their  ruin  slow,  but  certain  and 
as  mevitable  as  death  itself,  witliout  one  CIpi^ 
ing  eftbrt  ?  You  think  the  measure  injurioos  to 
you ;  we  believe  our  preservation  depends  upon 
its  adopti(m.  Our  convictions,  mutually  honest, 
are  equally  strong.  AVhat  is  to  be  done?  I 
invoke  that  saving  spirit  of  mutmil  coQcesBion 
onder  which  our  blessed  constitution  was  form- 
ed, and  under  which  alone  it  oim  be  happity 
administered.  I  appeal  to  the  South — to  the 
high-minded,  generous,  and  patriotic  Soatb 
— with  which  I  have  so  otYen  co-operated,  in 
attempting  to  sustain  the  honor  and  to  vindi- 
cate the  rightjii  of  our  country.  Should  it  ncit 
ofier,  upon  the  idtar  of  the  i)ublic  good,  aome 
sacrifice  of  its i)eculiar  opinions  ?  Of  what  do« 
it  comphiin?  A  possible  temporary  enhance- 
ment in  the  objectii  of  consumption.  Of  what 
do  we  complain  ?  A  totsd  incapacity,  produced 
by  the  foreign  policy,  to  purchase,  at  any  price, 
necessiiry  foreign  objects  of  consumption.  In 
such  an  alternative,  inconvenient  only  to  ii, 
ruinous  to  us,  can  we  ex]K*ct  too  much  firoiu 
Southern  niagnanimity  ?  The  just  and  ronti 
dent  expectation  of  the  passage  of  this  bill  lias 
flooded  the  C4)untry  with  recent  importationaof 
foreign  fabrics.  If  it  should  not  pass,  they  will 
complete  the  work  of  destruction  of  our  domestifl 
industry.    If  it  should  pass,  they  will  prevent 
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any  considerable  rise  in  the  price  of  foreign 
oommodities,  until  our  own  industry  shall  ie 
able  to  supply  competent  substitutes. 

To  the  friends  of  the  tariff  I  would  also  anx- 
iously appeal.  Every  arrangement  of  its  pro- 
viaions  does  not  suit  each  of  you ;  you  desire 
some  further  alterations;  you  would  make  it 
perfect*  You  want  what  you  will  never  get. 
Toothing  human  is  perfect.  And  I  have  seen, 
with  great  8ur{)ri6e,  a  piece  signed  by  a  member 
of  Congress,  published  in  the  *^  National  Intelli- 
gencer/^ stating  that  this  bill  must  be  rejected, 
and  a  judicioQS  tariff  brought  in  as  its  substi- 
tute. 

A  judicious  tariff  I  No  member  of  Congress 
conld  have  signed  that  piece ;  or,  if  he  did,  the 
pablio  ought  not  to  be  deceived.  If  this  bill  do 
not  pass,  unquestionably  no  other  can  pass  at 
this  session,  or  probably  during  this  Congress. 
And  who  will  go  home  and  say,  that  he  rejected 
all  the  benefits  of  this  bill,  because  molasses  has 
been  subjected  to  the  enormous  additional  duty 
of  five  cents  per  gallon  ?  I  call,  therefore,  upon 
the  friends  of  the  American  policy,  to  yield 
somewhat  of  their  owm  pecidiar  wishes,  and  not 
to  reject  the  practicable  in  the  idle  pursuit  after 
the  unattainable.  Let  us  imitate  the  illustrious 
example  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  and 
alwa^'s  remembering  that  whatever  springs  from 
man  partakes  of  his  imperfections,  depend  upon 


experience  to  suggest,  in  fhture,  the  necessary 
amendments. 

We  have  had  great  difficulties  to  enconoter. 
First,  the  splendid  talents  which  are  arrayed  in 
this  House  against  us.  Second,  wo  are  opposed 
by  the  rich  and  the  powerftil  in  the  land.  Third, 
the  executive  government^  if  any,  affords  us  but 
a  cold  and  equivocal  support.  Fonrtli,  the  im- 
porting and  navigating  interest,  I  verily  believe 
from  misconception,  are  adverse  to  us.  Fifth, 
the  British  factors  and  the  Britisli  influence  are 
inimical  to  our  success.  Sixth,  long-established 
habits  and  prejudices  oppose  us.  JSeventh,  the 
reviewers  and  literary  speculators,  foreign  and 
domestic.  And,  lastly,  the  leading  presses  ot 
the  country,  including  the  influence  of  that 
which  is  established  in  this  city,  and  sustained 
by  the  public  purse. 

'  From  some  of  these,  or  other  causes,  the  bill 
may  be  postponed,  thwarted,  defeated.  But 
the  cause  is  the  cause  of  the  country,  and  it 
must  and  will  prevail.  It  is  founded  in  the 
interests  and  affections  of  the  people.  It  is  as 
native  as  the  granite  deeply  imbosomed  in  our 
mountains.  And,  in  conclusion,  I  would  pray 
God,  in  his  infinite  mercy,  to  avert  from  our 
country  the  evils  which  are  impending  over  It, 
nnd,  by  enlightening  our  councils,  to  conduct  us 
into  that  path  which  leads  to  riches,  to  great- 
ness, to  glory. 


-♦•-^ 
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This  address  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Clay,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  presentation  of  General  La- 
&yette  to  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States,  on  the  tenth  of  December,  1824. 

Gkxsbal:  The  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States,  impelled  alike  by  its  own 
feelings,  and  by  those  of  the  whole  American 
people,  could  not  have  assigned  to  mo  a  more 
gratifying  duty  than  that  of  presenting  to  you 
cordial  congratulations  upon  the  occasion  of 
your  recent  arrival  in  the  United  States,  in 
compliance  with  the  wishes  of  Congress,  and  to 
assure  you  of  the  very  high  satisfaction  which 
your  presence  affords  on  this  early  theatre  of 
your  glory  and  renown.  Although  but  few  of 
the  members  who  compose  this  body  shared 
with  you  in  the  war  of  our  Revolution,  all  have^ 
from  impartial  history,  or  from  faithful  tradi- 
tion, a  knowledge  of  the  perils,  the  sufferings, 
and  the  sacrifices,  which  you  voluntarily  en- 
countered, and  the  signal  services,  in  America 
and  in  Europe,  which  you  performed  for  an  in- 
fant, a  distant,  and  an  alien  people ;  and  all  feel 
and  own  the  very  great  extent  of  the  obligations 
under  which  you  have  placed  our  country.  But 
the  relations  in  which  you  have  ever  stood  to 
the  United  States,  interesting  and  important  as 


they  have  been,  do  not  constitute  the  only  mo- 
tive of  the  res[)ect  and  admiration  which  thj^ 
House  of  Representatives  entertain  for  you. 
Your  consistency  of  character,  your  uniform 
devotion  to  regulated  liberty,  in  all  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  a  long  and  arduous  life,  also  commands 
its  admiration.  During  all  the  recent  convul- 
sions of  Europe,  amid,  as  after  the  dispersion 
of,  every  political  storm,  the  i)eople  of  the 
United  States  have  beheld  you,  true  to  your  old 
principles,  firm  and  erect,  clieering  and  ani- 
mating with  your  well-known  voic^,  the  vota- 
ries of  liberty,  its  faithful  and  fearless  champion, 
ready  to  shed  the  last  drop  of  that  blood  which 
here  you  so  freely  and  nobly  spilled,  in  the  same 
holy  cause. 

The  vain  wish  has  been  sometimes  indulged, 
that  Providence  would  allow  the  i»atriot,  after 
death,  to  return  to  his  country,  and  to  contem- 
plate the  intermediate  changes  which  had  taken 
place ;  to  view  the  forests  felled,  the  cities  built, 
the  mountains  levelled,  the  canals  cut,  the  high- 
ways constructed,  the  progress  of  the  arts,  the 
advancement  of  learning,  and  the  increase  of 
population.  General,  your  present  visit  to  the 
United  States  is  a  realization  of  the  consoling 
object  of  that  wish.  You  are  in  the  midst  of 
posterity.  Every  where,  you  must  have  been 
struck  with  the  great  changes,  physical  and 
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moral,  which  have  occnrred  since  yon  left  ns. 
Even  this  very  city,  bearing  a  venerated  name, 
alike  endeared  to  yon  and  to  ns,  has  since 
emerged  from  the  forest  which  then  covered  its 
site.  In  one  respect  you  behold  us  unaltered, 
and  this  is  in  the  sentiment  of  continued  devo- 
tion to  liberty,  and  of  ardent  affection  and  pro- 
found gratitude  to  your  departed  friend,  the 
father  of  his  country,  and  to  you,  and  to  your 


iUustrious  associates  in  the  field  and  in  the  eaW- 
Det,  for  the  multiplied  blessings  which  surroond 
us,  and  for  the  very  privilege  of  addressing  tud 
which  I  now  exercise.  Th\a  sentiment,  now 
fondly  cherished  by  more  than  ten  millions  of 
people,  will  be.  transmitted,  with  unabaUd 
vigor,  down  tha^de  of  time,  through  the  conot- 
less  millions  who  are  destined  to  inhabit  tbii 
continent,  to  the  latest  posterity. 


•  ♦• 


REPLY  TO  JOHN  RANDOLPH.* 


Snt,  I  am  growing  old.  I  have  had  some 
little  measure  of  experience  in  public  life,  and 
the  result  of  that  experience  has  brought  me  to 
tJiis  conclusion,  that  when  busmess,  of  what- 
ever nature,  is  to  be  transacted  in  a  deliberative 
assembly,  or  in  private  life,  courtesy,  forbear- 
ance, and  moderation,  are  best  calculated  to 
bring  it  to  a  successful  conclusion.  Sir,  my  age 
admonishes  me  to  abstain  from  involving  my- 
self in  personal  difficulties;  would  to  God  that 
I  could  say,  I  am  sJso  restrained  by  higher  mo- 
tives. I  certainly  never  sought  any  collision 
with  the  gentleman  from  Virginia.  My  situa- 
tion at  this  time  is  peculiar,  if  it  be  nothing 
else,  and  might,  I  should  think,  dissuade,  at 
least,  a  generous  heart  from  any  wish  to  draw 
me  into  circumstances  of  personal  altercation. 
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I  have  experienced  tliis  magnanimity  from  wtob 
quarters  of  the  House.  But  I  regret,  that  from 
others  it  appears  to  have  no  such  considentioii. 
The  gentleman  from  Virginia  was  pleawd  to 
say,  that  in  one  point  at  least  he  coincided  with 
me — in  an  humble  estimate  of  my  grammaticd 
and  philological  acquirements.  I  know  my  de- 
ficiencies. I  was  bom  to  no  proud  patrimoDitl 
estate ;  from  my  father  I  inherited  only  infancy, 
ignorance,  and  indigence.  I  feel  my  defects; 
but,  so  far  as  my  situation  in  early  life  is  con- 
cerned, I  may,  without  presumption,  say  tbey 
are  more  my  misfortune  than  my  fault.  But, 
however  I  regret  my  want  of  ability  to  famiph 
to  the  gentleman  a  better  specimen  of  powen 
of  verbal  criticism,  I  will  venture  to  say,  it  'v 
not  greater  than  the  disappointment  of  thii 
committee  as  to  the  strength  of  his  urgih 
ment 


TRISTAM  BUROES. 

ISTAM  BuRGXs  was  of  a  poor  but  worthy  famUj,  who  for  many  years  resided  in  the  oM 
'  of  Plymouth,  Massachusetts.  His  father  settled  at  Rochester  in  that  colony,  where  he 
;ed  a  small  farm ;  devoting  the  intervals  of  his  agricultural  pursuits  to  the  employments 

trade,  which  was  that  of  a  cooper.  On  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  he  was 
Lted  a  lieutenant,  and  rendered  important  and  valuable  assistance  in  recruiting,  and  rai»Dg 
ig  for  the  army.  After  the  battle  of  Leziugton,  he  returned  to  his  farm,  much  shattered 
1th,  and,  failing  gradually,  died  in  1702. 

Rochester,  Tristam  was  bom  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  February,  1770,  The  indigence  of 
rents,  added  to  the  illness  of  his  father,  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  assist  in  the  labors 
)  farm  and  the  shop,  and  thus  the  first  fifteen  years  of  his  life  were  passed,  without 
ing  any  instruction,  except  such  as  was  imparted  to  him  by  his  eldest  sister,  **in  the  long 
*  evenings,"  and  occasional  lessons  from  his  father  in  writing  and  arithmetic.  At  the  age 
een  he  received  six  weeks^  tuition  in  the  village  school,  and,  two  years  after,  studied 
maties  six  weeks  more,  under  the  charge  of  one  Hugh  Montgomery.  This  was  all  the 
oling  "  ho  received  until  he  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one.  His  youth,  however,  was 
>ent  unprofitably.  In  the  leisure  he  could  command  from  his  double  duties  as  farmer  and 
r,  he  was  devoted  to  his  books,  *^  begging  and  borrowing  "  those  he  could  not  buy ;  and, 
n  as  he  was  capable  of  writing  join-hand,  many  of  his  hours  were  employed  in  composition. 
g  the  earliest  books  he  read  were  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  and  the  life  of  Joseph,  works  to 
L  he  often  reverted  with  pleasure,  in  the  later  period  of  his  life.  Soon  after  he  reached  his 
y-first  year,  he  made  every  preparation  to  start  on  a  whaling  voyage,  but  the  unexpected 
ture  of  the  vessel  in  which  he  was  to  serve,  altered  his  plans  of  life,  and  he  determined  to 
medicine  and  prepare  himself  "  to  ride  with  a  country  doctor."  To  this  end  he  borrowed 
elden^s  Anatomy  and  Cullen^s  Theory,  from  the  family  physician,  and  applied  himself  with 
catest  assiduity  to  study ;  but  his  medical  career  was  of  short  duration.  In  1793,  having 
is  share  in  the  farm,  to  afford  him  a  support  during  his  collegiate  course,  he  entered  Rhode 
I  College,  now  Brown  University,  and,  after  spending  three  years  there,  graduated  with  the 
"s  of  his  class.  He  then  opened  a  school  in  Providence,  and  at  the  same  time  continued 
udy  of  law,  to  which  he  had  devoted  a  portion  of  the  time  while  in  the  University. 

1799  he  commenced  practice  in  the  Rhode  Island  courts,  and  soon  rose  to  distinction, 
tained  a  great  influence  as  an  advocate.  **•  The  powers  of  his  mind,  and  his  enthusiastic 
gs,  were  enlisted  in  every  cause  in  which  he  took  part,  and  so  deeply  was  he  interested,  so 
aded  of  the  justice  of  his  side  of  the  question,  that  he  never  was  known  to  admit  Ms  client 
in  the  wrong.  If  doubts  were  suggested  by  the  opposite  party,  before  trial,  he  would 
them  in  an  instant,  as  if  they  reflected  upon  his  own  honor  and  judgment  His  practice 
^ery  extensive ;  and  few  important  causes  were  argued,  in  which  he  was  not  engaged. 
>ower  of  his  eloquence  was  supreme  over  judges,  juries  and  spectators ;  when  he  spoke,  the 
was  of^n  thronged,  and  none  listened  without  a  tribute  of  admiration."  He  continued 
titles  at  the  bar,  with  a  constantly  increasing  reputation,  nntil  1825,  when  he  was  elected 
d  United  States  House  of  Representatives.    In  connection  with  his  legal  duties,  he  held  a 
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seat  in  the  Rhode  Island  Legislature,  in  1811,  was  appointed  Chief  Jnstice  of  his  adopted  State, 
and  for  a  short  time  occupied  the  chair  of  Oratorj  and  Belles-Lettrea,  in  Brown  XJniverutj. 

Mr.  Burges  appeared  in  Congress  in  December,  1825.  His  first  speech,  which  is  spoken  of 
as  one  of  the  greatest  displays  of  eloquence  ever  made  in  the  Ilonse  of  RepresentatiTes,  wai 
delivered  during  the  debate  on  the  Judiciary  Bill,  and  placed  him  in  the  first  rank  of  the  oraton 
and  statesmen  of  his  country.  Again  in  1827  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  and  continaed  there 
by  re-election  until  1835,  taking  an  active  part  in  all  its  deliberations,  and  always  manifesting 
the  deepest  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  the  country.  His  argument  on  the  claim  of  Mtrigsj 
D'Auterive  for  indemnity  for  injury  sustained  by  a  slave  during  the  battle  of  New  Orleans, 
gained  him  great  applause,  as  did  his  eloquent  appeal  for  the  surviving  soldiers  of  the  Revohtkm; 
for  whom  he  implored  that  the  protecting  arm  of  government  might,  "like  the  bright  bow  of 
lieaven,"  visit  them  with  tokens  of  relief— that  their  descendants,  for  whom  was  establiabed 
the  broad  basu*  of  independence,  "  might  give  them  one  look  of  kindness,  and  poor  one  betm 
of  gladness  on  the  melancholy  twilight  of  their  days."  But  the  most  celebrated  of  his  efforts, 
wuile  in  Congress,  was  the  reply  to  John  Randolph,  during  the  debate  on  the  Tariff. 

Mr.  Randolph  had  taken  every  opportunity,  before  that  occasion,  to  ridicule  and  abnae  tba 
character,  habits  and  institutions  of  New  England,  and  to  oppose  any  and'  eyerj  meiBoit 
caVculated  to  advance  her  interests. 

Mr.  Burges,  in  his  remarks  on  the  Tariff,  observed,  that  there  was  a  disposition  among  eooe 
gentlemen  to  support  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  rather  than  those  of  the  United  States;  when 
Mr.  Randolph  rose,  and  interrupted  him,  saying,  *^  This  hatred  of  aliens,  sir,  ia  the  nndecajed 
spirit  which  called  forth  the  proposition  to  enact  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws :  I  advise  tbe 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  to  move  a  re-enactment  of  those  laws,  to  prevent  the  impudeit 
foreigner  from  rivalling  the  American  seller.  New  England — ^what  is  she?  Sir,  do  yoa 
remember  that  appropriate  exclamation, — Delenda  eat  Carthago  f  " 

Mr.  Burges  now  continued — "  Does  the  gentleman  mean  to  say,  sir.  New  England  must  be 
destroyed  ?  If  so,  I  will  remind  him  that  the  fall  of  Carthage  was  the  precursor  of  the  fall  d 
Rome.  Permit  me  to  suggest  to  him  to  carry  out  the  parallel  Further,  sir,  I  wish  it  to  be 
distinctly  understood,  that  I  am  not  bound  by  any  rules  to  argue  against  Bedlam ; — ^bnt  when  I 
hear  any  thing  rational  in  the  hallucinations  of  the  gentleman,  I  will  answer  them.''  Here  the 
Speaker  interposed,  and  Mr.  Burges  resumed  his  seat,  saying,  *^  Perhaps  it  is  better,  sir,  that  I 
should  not  go  on." 

On  the  following  day  he  continued  his  remarks,  and  after  devoting  some  time  to  the  refutation 
of  the  assertions  made  by  Mr.  Randolph  a  few  days  previous,  on  the  subject  of  the  Tariff  be 
concluded  with  the  following : — 

"  "Whence  all  this  abuse  of  New-England,  this  misrepresentation  of  the  North  and  the  West! 
It  is,  sir,  because  they,  and  all  the  patriots  in  the  nation,  would  pursue  a  policy  calculated  to 
secure  and  perpetuate  the  national  independence  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  because  they  are 
opposed  by  another  policy,  which,  by  its  entire,  and  by  every  part  of  its  operation,  will  inevi- 
tably bring  the  American  people  into  a  condition  of  dependence  on  Great  Britain,  less  profitable, 
and  not  more  to  our  honor,  than  the  condition  of  colonies.  I  cannot,  I  would  not  look  into  the 
secrets  of  men's  hearts :  but  the  nation  will  examine  the  nature  and  tendencies  of  the  AmericaOf 
and  the  anti- American  systems ;  and  they  can  understand  the  arguments  ofif^red  in  sopport  d 
each  plan  of  national  policy ;  and  they  too  can  read,  and  will  understand  the  histories  of  aD 
public  men,  and  of  those  two  systems  of  national  policy.  Do  we,  as  it  has  been  insinoated, 
support  the  American  policy,  in  wrong,  and  for  the  ii^ury  and  damage  of  Old  England  ?  I  do 
not ;  those  with  whom  I  have  the  honor  to  act,  do  not  pursue  this  course — ^No,  sir, 

'  Not  that  I  love  England  less, 
*  Bat  that  I  lore  my  country  more.' 

Who,  sir,  would  wrong ;  who  would  reduce  the  wealth,  the  power  of  England  ?  Who,  witboot 
a  glorious  national  ])ride,  can  look  to  that  as  to  our  mother  country  f  It  is  the  land  of  oomftrt, 
accommodation,  and  wealth ;  of  science  and  literature ;  song,  sentiment,  heroio  valor,  and  deep, 
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rarions,  political  philosophy.  Who  is  not  prond,  that  our  fathers  were  the  compeers  ofWolfe; 
that  Bnrke,  and  Chatham  spoke  onr  mother  tongue  ?  Who  does  not  look  for  the  most  prosperoof 
eras  of  the  world,  when  English  hlood  shall  warm  the  hmnan  hosom  over  the  habitahle  breadth 
of  every  zone — ^when  English  literature  shall  come  under  the  eye  of  the  whole  world — ^Englieh 
intellectual  wealth  enrich  every  clime ;  and  the  manners,  morals,  and  religion,  of  us  and  onr 
parent  country,  spread  civilization  under  the  whole  star-lighted  heaven ;  and,  in  the  very  lan- 
guage of  our  deliberations,  the  hallowed  voice  of  daily  prayer  shall  arise  to  God,  throughout 
every  longitude  of  the  sun^s  whole  race. 

"  I  would  follow  the  course  of  ordinary  experience ;  render  the  child  independent  of  the 
parent ;  and  from  the  resources  of  his  own  industry,  skill,  and  prudence,  rich,  influential,  and 
powerful,  among  nations.  Then,  if  the  period  of  age  and  infirmity  shall,  as  God  send  it  may 
never,  hut  if  it  shall  come,  then,  sir,  the  venerated  parent  shall  find  shelter  behind  the  strong 
right  hand  of  her  powerful  descendant.^' 


"  The  policy  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  calls  him  to  a  course  of  legislation  resulting  in 
the  entire  destruction  of  one  part  of  this  Union.  Oppress  New-England  until  she  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  remove  her  manufacturing  labor  and  capital  to  the  regions  of  iron,  wool,  and  grain ; 
and  nearer  to  those  of  rice  and  cotton.  Oppress  New-England  until  she  shall  be  compelled  to 
remove  her  commercial  labor  and  capital  to  New  York,  Norfolk,  Charleston,  and  Savannah. 
Finally  oppress  that  proscribed  region,  until  she  shall  be  compelled  to  remove  her  agricultural 
Labor  and  capital — ^her  agricultural  capital  ?  No,  she  cannot  remove  that.  Oppress  and  compel 
her,  nevertheless,  to  remove  her  agricultural  labor  to  the  far-off  West ;  and  there  people  the 
savage  valley,  and  cultivate  the  deep  wilderness  of  the  Oregon.  She  must,  indeed,  leave  her 
agricultural  capital ;  her  peopled  fields ;  her  hills  with  culture  carried  to  their  tops ;  her  broad 
deep  bays ;  her  wide,  transparent  lakes,  long-winding  rivers,  and  populous  waterfalls ;  her  de- 
lightful villages,  flourishing  towns,  and  wealthy  cities.  She  must  leave  this  land,  bought  by  the 
treasure,  subdued  by  the  toil,  defended  by  the  valor  of  men,  vigorous,  athletic,  and  intrepid ; 
men,  god-like  in  all,  making  man  resemble  the  moral  image  of  his  Maker ;  a  land  endeared,  oh  I 
Kow  deeply  endeared,  because  shared  with  women  pure  as  the  snows  of  their  native  mountains  ; 
bright,  lofty,  and  overawing,  as  the  clear,  circumambient  heavens,  over  their  heads  ;  and  yet 
lovely  as  the  fresh  opening  bosom  of  their  own  blushing  and  blooming  June.  *  Mine  own  ro- 
mantic country,'  must  we  leave  thee?  Beautiful  patrimony  of  the  wise  and  good;  enriched 
from  the  economy,  and  ornamented  by  the  labor  and  perseverance  of  two  hundred  years  I  Must 
we  leave  thee,  venerable  heritage  of  ancient  justice  and  pristine  faith?  And,  God  of  our 
fathers  I  must  we  leave  thee  to  the  demagogues  who  have  deceived,  and  traitorously  sold  us  ? 
We  must  leave  thee  to  them  ;  and  to  the  remnants  of  the  Penobscots,  the  Pequods,  the  Mohi- 
cans, and  Narragansetts ;  that  they  may  lure  back  the  far  retired  bear,  from  the  distant  forest, 
again  to  inhabit  in  the  young  wilderness,  growing  up  in  our  flourishing  cornfields  and  rich  mea- 
dows, and  spreading,  with  briars  and  brambles,  over  our  most  ^  pleasant  places.' 

*'  All  this  shall  come  to  pass,  to  the  intent  that  New-England  may  again  become  a  lair  for 
wild  beasts,  and  a  hunting-ground  for  savages.  The  graves  of  our  parents  be  polluted ;  and  the 
place  made  holy  by  the  first  footsteps  of  our  pilgrim  forefathers  become  profaned  by  the  mid- 
night orgies  of  barbarous  incantation.  The  evening  wolf  shall  again  howl  on  our  hills,  and  the 
echo  of  his  yell  mingle  once  more  with  the  sound  of  our  waterfalls.  The  sanctuaries  of  God 
shall  be  made  desolate.  Where  now  a  whole  people  congregate  in  thanksgiving  for  the  bene- 
factions of  time,  and  in  humble  supplication  for  the  mercies  of  eternity,  there  those  very  houses 
shall  then  be  left  without  a  tenant.  The  owl,  at  noonday,  may  roost  on  the  high  alter  of  devo- 
tion, and  the  ^fox  look  out  the  window,'  on  the  utter  solitude  of  a  New-England  Sabbath. 

^^  New-England  shall,  indeed,  under  this  proscribing  policy,  be  what  Switzerland  was  under 
that  of  France.  New-En^and,  which,  like  Switzerland,  is  the  eagle  nest  of  Freedom ;  New- 
England,  where,  as  in  Switzerland,  the  cradle  of  infant  liberty  ^  was  rocked  by  whirlwinds,  in 
their  rage  ;*    New-England  shall,  as  Switzerland  was«  in  truth.^  he  ^  the  immolated  victim,  whert 
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nothing  but  the  skin  remains  nnoonsamed  by  the  sacrifice ;'  New-England,  as  Switzerland  ba^ 
•ball  have  ^  nothing  left  bat  her  rocks,  her  ruins,  and  her  demagogues.' 

*'Tho  mind,  sir,  capable  of  conceiving  a  project  of  mischief  so  gigantic,  must  have  oeeneariy 
schooled,  and  deeply  imbued  with  all  the  great  principles  of  moral  evlL 

^*'  What,  then,  sir,  shall  we  say  of  a  spirit,  regarding  this  event  as  a  ^  consummation  devoutly 
to  be  wished  ?^ — a  spirit  without  one  attribute,  or  one  hope,  of  the  pure  in  heart ;  a  apirit  wbidi 
begins  and  ends  every  thing,  not  with  prayer,  but  with  imprecation ;  a  spirit  which  blots  from 
the  great  canon  of  petition,  *  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread ;'  that,  foregoing  bodily  nntrimeDt, 
he  may  attain  to  a  higher  relish  for  that  unmingled  food,  prepared  and  ser\'ed  np  to  a  soul  'huD- 
gering  and  thirsting  after  wickedness;'  a  spirit,  whidi,  at  every  rising  sun,  ezclaimsi,  ^HodU! 
Jiodie  /  Carthago  d^lenda  I '    *  To-day,  to-day !  let  New-England  be  destroyed  I ' 

'^  Sir,  Divine  Providence  takes  core  of  his  own  universe.  Moral  monsters  cannot  propagit«. 
Impotent  of  every  thing  but  malevolence  of  purpose,  they  can  no  otherwise  moltiply  miserici, 
tlian  by  blaspheming  all  that  is  pure,  and  prosperous,  and  happy.  Could  demon  propsgtta 
demon,  the  universe  might  become  a  Pandemonium ;  but  I  rejoice  that  the  father  of  Lies  cu 
never  become  the  father  of  liars.  One  *  adversary  of  God  and  man'  is  eaongh  for  one  nnivem. 
Too  much  I  Oh  I  how  much  too  much  for  one  nation." 

Mr.  Burges's  labors  were  not  alone  confined  to  legal  and  political  pursuits.  He  was  often 
called  upon  to  appear  as  the  orator  of  popular  assemblies,  and,  in  addition  to  these  duties,  be 
contributed  extensively  to  the  periodical  publications  of  the  day.  Among  his  occasional  ora- 
tions. The  Spirit  of  Independence^  delivered  before  the  Providence  Association  of  ManofiMtaren, 
in  1800,  and  another  entitled.  Liberty,  Ghry,  and  Union,  or  American  Independence,  pro- 
nounced at  Providence,  on  the  fourth  of  July,  1810,  were  highly  commended,  and  obtained  in 
extensive  circulation. 

At  the  close  of  Mr.  Burges's  term  in  Congress,  he  retired  to  his  home,  where  he  spent  the  iwt 
of  his  life,  free  from  any  participation  in  public  affairs,  and  chiefly  devoted  to  rural  and  Uteniy 
occupatioiis.    lie  died  on  the  thirteenth  of  October,  1853 
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SPEECH  ON  THE  JUDICIARY. 


In  December,  1825,  Mr.  Mercer,  of  Virginia, 
introduced  a  resolution  in  relation  to  the  Ju- 
diciary of  the  United  States,  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  which  was  subsequently  modi- 
fied as  follows :— "  Resolved,  That  the  bill  be 
recommitted  to  the  committee,  that  brought 
it  in,  with  an  instruction  so  to  amend  it,  as 
to  discharge  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
from  attendance  on  the  Circuit  Court  of  the 
United  States;  and  further,  to  provide  an  uni- 
form eflicient  system  for  the  administration  of 
justice  in  the  inferior  Courts  of  the  United 
States."  Mr.  Burgcs  addressed  the  House  as 
follows : 

Mi:.  Speaker  :  Unused  to  occasions  like  the 
present,  and  without  any  practice,  other  than 
forciiKic,  I  find  myself,  unaavisedly,  engaged  in 
deliberative  debate,  where  nothing  is  worthy  of 
attention,  unless  most  valuable  in  material,  and 
in  detail  most  finished.  If  I  could  now  fairly 
retreat,  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  pro- 


ceed. Abandoning  myself,  therefore,  to  vow 
candor,  sir,  and  that  of  the  Hoase,  I  will  look 
to  the  question  for  that  support  which  a  greit 
question  never  fails  to  afford. 

This  great  question  is  the  entire  Jndidarrof 
the  United  States.  It  was  placed  before  God- 
gress  by  the  President ;  has  been  by  thisHotne 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committee;  and 
they  have  detailed  to  us  the  great  judicial  dis- 
eases of  the  country,  and  proposed,  by  this  bOl, 
a  remedy  for  them.  It,  therefore,  concerns  tba 
administration,  of  national  justice,  and  our  at- 
tention is,  moreover,  loudly  called  to  it  by  a 
great  and  respectable  portion  of  the  Americtf 
people. 

The  resolution  moved  by  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Mercer,)  proposes  a 
recommitment  of  the  whole  subject,  to  the  in- 
tent that,  the  Judiciary,  built  at  several  tincs» 
and  in  distinct  parcels,  may  be  re-edified  into 
one  great  whole,  and  accommodated  to  the  pre- 
sent and  future  wants  of  the  nation.  The  f]f*- 
tern  of  the  bill  is  a  Supreme  Coiut,  hdlding  one 
term  only,  each  year,  sitting  at  Waihiii|to& 
only ;  and  beginning  that  term  on  the  fintflra- 
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J  of  Febrnary,  as  now  ia  done ;  a  Ciiwuit 
mrt,  according  to  the  present  circnits,  and 
iir  new  ones,  to  be  formed  from  the  circnit 
d  the  districts  comprehending  the  nine  States 

the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi.  These  ten 
"cuits  are  to  embrace  all  the  districts  in  the 
lited  States  excepting  those  of  West  New- 
>rk,  West  Pennsylvania,  and  West  Virginia, 
»ne.  In  every  district  but  these  three,  dis- 
ct  Judges  alone  shall  be  compelled  to  sustain 
strict  jurisdiction  only,  hold  district  rank,  and 
ceive  district  salary ;  in  these  three,  with  the 
Qie  pay,  and  same  rank,  they  shall  be  obliged 

perform  circuit  duties,  and  sustain  circuit 
risdiction.  In  each  of  the  other  districts, 
rmed  into  ten  circuits,  justice  shall  be  admin- 
ered  by  a  circuit  Judge,  sustaining  the 
riscliction,  holding  the  rank,  and  receiving 
e  salary  of  a  circuit  Judge  and  a  supreme 
dge,  at  the  same  time ;  and  these,  united  to- 
ther,  shall  form  a  Supreme  Court  of  ten 
dges.    These,  sir,  are  the  peculiar  provisions 

the  bill. 

The  resolution  is  intended  to  embrace  another 
stem.  Each  district  shall  remain  as  now. 
1  the  districts  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
•med  into  ten  circuits.  The  whole  UiMted 
ares  shall  be  arranged  into  three  great  Su- 
eino  Court  Departments ;  an  Eastern,  a 
antral,  and  a  Western.  In  each  district,  as 
w,  shall  be  a  District  Court,  holden,  as  at 
esent,  by  the  same  Judge,  with  the  same 
risdictiou,  rank,  and  salary.  In  each  circuit 
:tll  bo  a  Circuit  Court,  holden  at  the  same 
nes  and  places  as  at  present,  and  a  circuit 
dge  shall  be  appointed  for  each  circuit,  with 
ly  Circuit  Court  salary,  rank,  and  jurisdiction. 

each  of  the  Supreme  Court  departments, 
all  be  holden  a  term  of  the  Supreme  Court 
ce  in  each  year.  At  Washington,  Philadel- 
ia,  or  Kichmond,  on  the  first  Monday  of 
nuary ;  at  Columbus,  Lexington,  or  a  city  in 
nnessee,  once  in  each  year,  on  the  first  Mon- 
y  in  June  ;  and  at  New- York  or  Boston  once 

each  year,  and  on  the  first  Monday  of  Sep- 
nber.  This  court,  so  soon  as  constitutional 
uses  shall  have  reduced  it  to  that  number, 
all  consist  of  six  Judges,  sustaining  all  the 
nstitutional  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court 
the  United  States,  and  bearing  the  same  rank, 
d  receiving  the  same  salary,  as  Judges  of  the 
ipreme  Judicial  Court  of  the  United  States 
\y  bear  and  receive.  These,  sir,  are  the  pro- 
?ions  intended  to  be  secured  by  the  resolu- 
m.  You  therefore  perceive,  sir,  that  the 
bject  of  debate  is  a  choice  between  the  pro- 
»ions  of  the  bill  and  the  proposals  of  the 
solution.  To  me  it  seems  proper,  first  to 
eak  concerning  the  bill,  and  then  to  say  a 
iv  things  concerning  the  resolution. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  needful,  before  debating 
e  question,  to  remove  some  general  and  spe- 
ic  objections.    It  has  been  said,  that  this  is 

improper  time  to  amend  the  Judiciary.  Be- 
use,  1st.  One  of  the  States  is  agitated  and 
ibroiled  with  the  General  Government;  2d. 


Another  is  deeply  dissatisfied  witli  the  remit 
of  the  Presidential  election;  8d.  KesolutiouA 
are  poured  in  from  every  quarter  for  altering 
the  constitution ;  4th.  The  President  is  not  yet 
quietly  seated  on  his  throne.  To  all  these  it 
may  be  replied,  that  the  agitations  of  that  State 
sound  more  in  words  than  in  substantial  dam- 
ages. Men  whom  we  daily  see  here  with  us 
from  that  State,  are  too  wise  and  too  patriotic 
to  suffer  that  or  their  country  to  receive  any 
serious  injurv  from  these  discords.  One  emi- 
nent citizen  lately  returned  to  her  bosom,  has 
exchanged  too  many  and  too  high  pledges  with 
the  nation,  ever  to  give  the  aid  of  his  influence 
to  any  unreasc table  sectional  demands;  and 
without  that  aid,  no  such  demands  can  be  dan- 
gerous to  this  Union.  A|ter  all,  none  of  us  can 
fairly  say,  that  ^his  question,  growing  as  it  does 
out  of  a  treaty,  either  fairly  or  fraudulently 
made,  threatening  as  it  is  represented  to  be,  is 
of  legislative,  and  not  rather  of  judicial  juris- 
diction. It  Would  bo  indeed  surprising  if  a 
suit  either  at  law  or  in  enuity,  between  parties 
of  the  highest  rank,  should  ever  agitate  or  en- 
danger the  government  of  this  country.  The 
other  dissatisfied  State  has  deposited  a  stake  in 
the  Union,  too  dear  to  her  ambition  to  do  or 
consent  to  a  single  deed,  perilous  to  that  depos- 
itory. Her  illustrious  citizen  is  a  candidate  for 
the  next  Presidency.  Will  she  abate  the  titie, 
and  sink  the  fee-simide  of  the  whole  estate,  be- 
fore she  can  place  her  tenant  in  possession  of 
his  term  ? 

The  numerous  resolutions  for  altering  the 
form  of  our  government,  will  follow  the  nu- 
merous generations  of  the  same  race,  which 
have  gone  before  them.  We  shall  discourse 
and  vote  coneerning  them;  bind,  letter,  and  de- 
posite  them  in  the  legislative  archives ;  and  the 
million  copies  of  them  printed,  and  spread  over 
the  country,  will  survive  as  long,  and  subserve 
the  same  purpose,  as  does  the  fugitive  fabrio 
^*  in  which  they  live,  and  move,  and  have  their 
being.^'  The  people  will  (thanks  be  to  Uim 
who  has  blessed  them  with  the  right)  if  they 
please,  and  when  they  please,  amend  their  con- 
stitution ;  all  our  profound  reasonings,  and  pa- 
triotic recommendations,  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. 

The  President  does  not,  and  I  trust  no  Chief 
Magistrate  of  the  United  States  ever  will,  sit 
on  a  throne.  There  now  lives,  and  delightful 
is  the  hope  tliat  for  many  conung  centuries 
there  will  live,  in  this  first,  and  perhaps  last, 
region  of  genuine  republican  governments, 
many  a  Junius  ready  to  raise  the  hand,  brand- 
ish the  crimson  steel,  and  swear  by  the  Guar- 
dian Power  of  Nations,  that  in  our  Rome,  while 
he  lives,  no  king  shall  ever  reign.  The  distin- 
guished gentleman,  now  directing  the  executive 
affairs  of  the  United  States,  was  placed  in  his 
seat,  in  the  same  constitutional  manner,  as  was 
one  other  great  citizen  of  our  nation,  hereto- 
fore placed  there ;  and  I  trust  he  will  hold  his 
place  as  securely,  and  as  prosperously,  as  did 
that  illustrious  individuaL     Whether  he  will 
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have  another  term,  is  another  question.  The 
8olution  of  it  depends  on  the  nation  and  on 
hiinselr*.  If  that  be  not  oblivious  of  its  own  in- 
terest ;  and  if  he  continue  to  be  the  same  pro- 
found scliolar,  the  same  enlightened  statesman, 
the  same  ardent  patriot,  the  same  exemplary 
Chri^ftian,  prophecy  need  not  be  invoked  to  tell 
us,  that  the  nation  Mill,  for  the  usual  period, 
continue  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  his  labors,  and 
to  participate  in  his  fame. 

Throughout  the  whole  debate,  the  opposers 
of  the  system  of  the  resolution  misconceive,  for 
they  continually  misstate,  the  objections  made 
by  the  oppot^ers  to  tlie  system  of  the  bill.  They 
C4ill  them,  1st.  A  denial  of  justice;  2d.  They 
pronounce  them  to  be  the  same  oppressive 
measures  which  originated  the  war  of  Inde- 
pendence; 3d.  They  denounce  against  them 
the  "  lex  talionis ;"  4th.  They  warn  them  that 
their  Supreme  Court  will  become  odious  to  the 
people. 

Does  the  present  system  deny  justice  to  any 
man  ?  Extra  judicial  causes  may  obstruct  the 
course  of  it ;  but  is  that  a  denial  of  the  right 
to  justice  itself?  As  well  may  they  say,  that, 
because  the  snags  and  sawyers  of  their  rivers 
obstruct  the  passage  of  their  vessels  upon  them, 
government,  unless  she  remove  those  obstruc- 
tions, denies  the  right  of  these  people  to  navi- 
gate those  waters.  The  opposers  of  this  bill 
are  not  answerable  for  the  inconvenient  struc- 
ture and  slow  movements  of  the  old  judiciary 
machine,  or  the  diminished  quantity  of  work 
produced  by  its  operations.  Neither  do  they 
proi>ose  to  repair  it  by  some  two  or  three  addi- 
tional wheels,  or  any  quantity  of  8up()lemental 
gearing.  They  do  not  believe  it  worth  repair- 
ing ;  or  that  any  amount  of  costs  will  put  it  in 
condition  to  do  the  judicial  work  of  the  nation 
even  "  pretty  well,"  for  any  thing  like  ''  twenty 
years."  They  propose  to  rebuild  it  on  the  true 
constitutional  model;  and  accommodate  its 
structure,  speed,  and  production,  to  the  move- 
ments and  wants  of  the  present,  and  probable 
future  condition  of  the  nation.  Adopt  the  sys- 
tem of  the  resolution,  and  you  will  have  no  ob- 
struction, no  delay,  no  denial  of  justice. 

AVhat  is  there,  in  the  opposition  to  this  bill, 
resembling  the  unfeeling  and  oppressive  ciises 
of  the  Kevolutionary  war  ?  Are  the  opposers 
kings  ?  Are  the  advocates  of  it  their  colonists  ? 
Do  these  men,  at  their  own  pleasure,  appoint, 
pay,  and  displace  the  judges  of  those  courts? 
Do  they  deprive  them  of  the  trial  by  jury  ?  or 
do  they,  for  trial,  transjmrt  them  out  of  the 
vicinage,  and  beyond  sea?  These  were  among 
the  causes  which  i)roduced  the  War  of  the 
Revolution;  and  separated  these  States  from 
the  parent  nation.  What  in  this  procedure  re- 
sembles those  causes?  Yet  this  ])arallel  has 
been  drawn  in  this  Ilouse ;  and  the  sketch,  such 
as  it  is,  published,  sent  over  our  country,  and 
will  be  spread  over  Europe.  **0n  eagles' 
wings,  immortal  scandals  liy."  The  next  im- 
purtaiion  of  reviews  will  bring  us  a  profound 
•liscuurse  on  the   probable  db«umon  of  these 


States ;  so,  and  so  grossly,  do  we  abuse  "  Ileav 
en's  first,  best  gift  to  man,'*  langnage— the  rick 
medium,  by  which  alone,  any  portion  of  tht 
treasured  capital  of  intellect ual  opulence  can  be 
circulated  in  the  world.  We  debase  it  to  tie 
very  ofiSces  of  the  miser's  woollen  purse,  which, 
elastic  in  its  texture,  adheres  closely  to  hi^ 
thumb  and  finger,  cautiously  introduced  to  ex- 
tract a  four-pence-half-penny ;  or  stretches  to 
the  extended  hand  of  his  heir,  thrust  in  up  to 
his  elbow,  to  clutch  anid  draw  out  a  fist  fuU  of 
eagles.  Well  might  the  lad  swear  *'  his  sister 
should  have  no  name ;  because  a  name  was  s 
word,  and  a  word  might  be  abased :  and  so  hii 
sister's  good  name  might  come  to  be  abased  by 
every  clown." 

Why  are  the  cpposers  of  this  bill  from  the 
"  Old  Thirteen,"  threated  with  retaliatitio,  br 
its  advocates  from  the  new  States?  Whom, 
and  what  do  they  menace?  Their  brethren, 
and  the  home  of  their  fathers.  "They  went 
out  from  us,"  not  "  because  they  were  not  of 
us."  They  ore  still  children  of  the  great  honfse- 
hold,  though  settled  upon,  and  cultivating  differ- 
ent allotments  of  the  common  inheritance. 
Their  paternal  sepulchres  are  with  as ;  and  will 
they  leave  us  alone  to  defend  them  ?  The  Scy- 
thian, though  he  might  not  fight  for  his  posture, 
his  flocks,  or  his  tent,  yet,  when  retreat  had 
brought  him  back  to  the  grave  of  his  father, 
would  he  there,  by  that  consecrated  moond, 
and  in  defence  of  it.,  make  the  deadly  stanil, 
and  mortal  battle.  When,  in  our  sober  autumns 
they  visit  us,  as  they  often  do,  they  see  the  frail 
memorial  yet  standing  on  the  green  hill-side, 
and  may  there  read  many  a  holy  legend  ^  thai 
teach  the  rustic  moralist  to  die.*' 

"The  time  will  come,"  they  exclaim,  "when 
the  government  shall  bo  agitated  to  the  very 
centre :  and  we  may  want  some  boon,  like  that 
now  demanded  by  them."  The  perilous  day 
may  indeed  arrive,  when  our  common  conntr}\ 
debased  by  luxury,  agitated  by  faction,  hanlened 
by  ambition,  arrogant  by  power,  shall  not,  by 
piling  all  the  massy  and  mountainous  weight  of 
our  laws  and  institutions,  upon  this  gigantic  and 
bloody  brotherhood  of  crime  and  slaughter,  be 
able  to  hold  them  down  subdued.  In  this  tre- 
mendous day  of  national  agitation  and  jeopardy, 
will  these  men,  or  the  sons  of  these  men,  lie 
found  wanting  ?  They  will  not  We  are  all 
embarked  in  one  great  national  vessel,  bound  on 
one  great,  and,  we  hope,  long  and  prosperons 
national  voyage.  Will  they,  in  the  night  of 
storm,  throw  overboard  our  share  of  the  caTp\ 
with  the  vain  hope  of  preserving  their  own  ( 
We  know  they  will  not  WiU  tney,  on  some 
lee  shore,  scuttle  the  ship  to  terminate  the  voy- 
age ?  Will  they,  in  the  hour  of  assailment  or 
battle,  pull  down  the  colors  and  give  tiP  the 
ship  ?  We  say,  we  know  they  will  not  Why, 
then,  these  unavailing  threats?  Brave  men 
shoukl  never  use  them  to  brave  men.  Leave 
them  for  the  accommodation  of  those  who  "die 
many  times  before  their  death.** 

will  the  time  then  come,  when  oar  SapreoM 
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"JouTt  shall  be  odious,  nnless  tho  judges  of  it 
continue  to  perform  their  own,  and  the  addi- 
rional  duties  of  circuit  court  judges  ?  This  doc- 
:nne  is  unknown  to  the  constitution.  That 
projects  a  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  separate  and 
super  vising  all  courts  of  inferior  jurisdiction. 
Will  it  become  odious  because  it  is  supreme  ? 
Because  neither  the  executive  or  legislative 
^riii  can  demolish  or  diminish  its  power,  or 
move  a  finger  within  the  pale  of  its  jurisdic- 
tion ?  Or  will  it  become  odious,  because  it  was 
:?:5tablished  to  protect,  and  will  probably  for  ever 
protect,  the  people  from  the  usurpations  of 
tlieir  own  national  servants?  Should  it  become 
:>dious  because  stationary,  and  jealousy  may 
lead  the  nation  to  suspect  that  it  is  influenced 
by  '*  the  powers  that  be  "  and  that  act  in  this 
[>lace?  Make  it  then,  sir,  moveable,  as  the 
resolution  proposes.  Place  it  before  the  nation, 
in  the  great  departments  of  our  country,  that 
the  people  may  see,  and  we  know  they  wUl  then 
reverence  tliis  hallowed  ark  of  our  national 
covenant. 

This  apprehended  odiousness  is  but  an  appre- 
!iension.  Such  a  court  cannot  be  suspected ; 
t  cannot  be  odious  so  long  as  it  is  filled  by  the 
Marshalls  and  the  Storys  of  our  country.  I  do 
30t  name  these  gentlemen  in  derogation  of  otiier 
fudges  of  that  tribunal ;  but  because  I  hare  the 
lonor  and  pleasure  of  acquaintance  with  one 
.>f  them,  and  because,  not  to  know  tho  charac- 
:er  of  the  other  would  argue  myself  more  un- 
vHown  than,  humble  as  1  am,  I  can  willingly 
icknowledge  myself  to  be. 

One  thing  further:  Some opposers of  the  bill 
object,  Ist — The  augmented  number  of  judges; 
M — These  judges  will  be  selected  from  the 
s\-e?t,  and  bring  into  the  court  sectional  preju- 
lications ;  3d — A  majority  law  is  to  ride  in  upon 
:he  back  of  this  bill,  making  the  unanimous 
I'ote  of  six,  seven,  eight,  or  perhaps  nine  Judges 
accessary  to  a  decision. 

If  adding  three,  and  making  the  number  of 
judges  ten,  were  the  only  objection,  I  would 
tiave  given  the  House  no  trouble  on  the  present 
occasion.  Ten  judges  may  deliberate  nearly  as 
si-ell  as  six.  It  belongs  to  the  advocates  of  this 
tiill  to  prove  that  the  greater  number  can  de- 
iberate  better  than  the  lesser  number  can.  If 
:hey  cannot  prove  this,  why  should  the  judicia- 
•y  field  be  encumbered  with  supernumerary  la- 
xjrers,  or  the  national  means  consumed  in  cre- 
iting  and  paying  sinecure  salaries  ? 

The  second  objection  is,  I  agree,  answered  by 
:he  consideration  that  the  President  cannot,  by 
aw,  be  restricted  to  any  district  of  the  Union, 
n  selecting  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
iiVhen  he  does  nominate,  I  will  not  believe  he 
»vill  nomuiate,  or  the  Senate  approve  any  but 
nen  superior  to  all  sectional,  legal,  or  moral  ob- 
ections. 

Congress  cannot  control  the  decisions  of  the 
supreme  Court.  They,  as  a  separate,  co-ordi- 
late,  and  independent  power,  received,  like  the 
legislature,  their  authority  from  the  people,  by 
;he  constitution.    Such  a  law  might  encmnber, 


but  could  not  circumscribe  their  acyudication ; 
and  would  subserve  no  other  purpose  than  that 
of  showing  to  the  nation  and  the  world,  that 
we  neither  regard  the  political  rights  of  others 
nor  understand  the  limits  of  our  own. 

The  argument  of  my  colleague,  delivered  to 
this  House  against  this  bill,  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  has  drawn  from  our  honorable  friend 
from  Ohio,  (Mr.  Wright,)  something  like  a  re- 
proach, if  a  gentleman  of  so  nmch  genuine  cour- 
tesy could  utter  a  reproach,  on  Rhode  Island. 
*^  She  did  not  join  the  Union  till  the  eleventh 
hour,  and  though  so  late  herself  at  the  wedding 
feast,  would  now  hinder  others  at  this  late  hour, 
from  receiving  their  full  share  of  it."  I^t  the 
gentleman  take  the  entire  benefit  of  hi^  sarcasm. 
Rhode  Island  did  come  late  to  the  wedding.  She 
was  always  late  when  national  bounties  were 
to  be  divided ;  but  a>R  ays  early  when  national 
dangers  were  to  bo  encountered.  She  was  in- 
deed, for  herself,  "  last  at  the  feast ; "  but  she 
was,  for  her  country,  first  at  the  fight. 

What  then,  sir,  are  the  judicial  evils  pressed 
on  the  attention  of  this  House  by  the  movers  ot 
this  bill?  They  are:  1st — an  accumulation  of 
causes  in  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court ;  and,  2d — 
an  accumulation  of  causes  in  the  Circuit  Courts 
of  the  west.  For  the  purposes  of  this  argu- 
ment, I  agree  with  these  gentlemen  in  the  sever- 
al items  of  these  evils ;  and  in  the  sum  total, 
according  to  their  stated  account  of  them.  One 
hundred  and  eighty  causes  lie  over,  yearly,  on 
the  docket  of  the  Supreme  Court.  These  re- 
main there,  continued  from  term  to  term,  from 
three  to  five  years.  The  amount  of  expenses  to 
each  party,  at  each  term,  on  an  average  of  all 
the  causes,  cannot  be,  for  fees,  attendance  and 
agency,  much  less  than  six  hundred  dollars ;  so 
that  probably  all  the  plaintifis  pay  yearly,  one 
hundred  and  eight  thousand  dollars;  and  all 
the  defendants  a  like  annual  amount.  This  ac- 
cumulation, it  must  be  confessed,  will  be  greatly 
augmented  when  you  shall,  as  proposed  by  the 
bill,  have  removed  the  obstructions  now  liter- 
ally choking  the  channels  of  justice  in  the  west- 
ern States.  All  the  great  causes  accumulated 
there  in  consequence  of  the  entire  deficiency  of 
judicial  labor  in  that  vast  region,  fertile  as  it  is 
represented  to  be  by  the  friends  of  the  bill,  in 
legal  question  and  controversy,  will,  by  the 
three  new  judges,  and  four  new  circuits,  be 
speedily  tried,  adjudged,  and  appealed ;  or  at 
least,  a  great  number  of  the  most  heavy  in 
amount  and  intricate  in  principle,  will  be  ap- 
pealed to  the  Supreme  Court.  In  the  west  this 
accumulation  is  still  more  appalling;  in  some 
districts  three  hundred,  some  four  hundred,  some 
five  hundred,  and  seven  hundred  causes;  in  all, 
from  seventeen  hundred  to  two  thousand,  lie 
over,  untried,  at  each  term ;  and  the  number  is 
increasing  to  an  alarming  amount  of  accumula- 
tion. 

These  evils  are  to  bo  remedied  by  this  bill. 
The  nine  States  of  the  Mississippi  valley  are  ar- 
ranged into  four  circuits ;  and  three  new  judges 
are  to  be  appointed  as  judges  of  the  Sui\reine 
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Law :  for  tho  oldest  of  them  is  not  forty,  and 
the  youngest  not  five  years  of  age ;  and  no  nsage 
san  have  grown  up  among  them  into  the  strength 
and  vigor  of  Common  Law,  in  any  time  less  than 
that,  ''  whereof  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not 
to  the  contrary." 

Can  a  judge,  sir,  not  learn  these  hy  reading 
and  study  ?  Can  he  thus  make  himself  master 
of  all  the  almost  infinite  Toriety  and  extent  of 
all  other  laws?  and  must  he  depend  for  a 
knowledge  of  these  few  items  of  State  law,  on 
the  testimony  of  local  judges  ?  Tell  it  not,  sir, 
in  hearing  of  those  nations  who,  hy  their  am- 
bassadors, arc  near  our  government  in  this  city 
of  Washington.  Tell  it  not  in  hearing  of  that 
gifted  citizen,  who,  first  in  honorable  field,  lifted 
targe  and  lance  against  the  learned  chivalry  of 
Europe,  and  in  defence  of  the  talent  and  science 
of  our  own  country.  Leave  us  not,  sir,  leave 
us  nut  to  the  literary  tomahawk  and  scalpiug- 
knife  of  the  Gififords  and  BulTons  of  the  old 
world. 

Judges,  we  are  told,  sir,  are  to  learn  by  travel. 
Whither,  how,  and  addressing  themselves  to 
whom  ?    Not  t4>  visit  law  schooL<3,  or  colleges 
of  civilians;  not  as  the  Solons  or  Platos  of  an- 
tiquity travelled,  to  consult  the  Initiati  of  Sais, 
tho  Sanhedritn  of  Palestine,  or  the  disciples  of 
tho  Persian  Zoroaster.    They  must,  however, 
have  the  benefit  of  travel;  and,  if  so,  in  the 
common  method  in  coaches,  wagons,  solos,  gigs, 
carryalls;  in  steamboats,  packet-boats,  and  ferry- 
boats; receiving  the  full  benefit  in  eating-houses, 
taverns,  boarding-houses  and  bar-rooms,  of  the 
conversation  of  learned  tapsters,  stewards,  and 
stage-coach  drivers.    No  man,  I  must  own,  who 
travels  in  the  ordinary  method — and  judges  can 
hardly  afford  to  travel  in  difi'erent  fetyle-— will 
lose  any  i)ortion  of  these  several  sorts  of  ac- 
commoilation  and  instruction.    Judges  will,  in 
serious  truth  it  is  said,  by  travel,  mingle  with 
the  people,  and  oft«n  come  in  contact  with 
them.     Will  they  mingle  with  the  poor,  the 
ordinary?     With  mechanical  men;  with  mid- 
dling interest  men;  with  the  great  community 
of  toil,  and  sinew,  and  production  ?    No,  sir, 
they  can  do  no  such  thing.    Let  them  have  the 
humility  of  Lazaras,  and  tho  veritatilo  afiability 
of  Alcibia<les,  and  they  can  do  no  such  thing. 
There  is  to  such  men,  as  it  was  once  said  of  a 
learned  judge — than  whom  no  man  ever  bore 
his  honors  more  meekly — there  is,  I  say,  to  the 
feelings  of  such  men,  around  a  judge,  a  kind  of 
repulsive  atmosphere.    They  stand  aloof,  and 
give  him  large  room.    They  bow,  not,  indeed, 
with  servility,  but  with  profound  respect;  and 
look  towards  him   'with   a  kind  of  hallowed 
reverence,  as  one  set  apart,  and  consecrate<l  to 
the  service,  and  surrounded  by  the  ritual  of 
justice.     With   all  these  men,  the  judge  can 
hold  no  tan,i;ible  communion.    The  assurance 
of  wealth,  tlie  confidence  of  rank,  office,  power, 
will  ])ress  through  this  medium,  and  come  hand 
to  hand  with  him.    Do  the  gentlemen,  sir,  mean 
to  say  that,  for  such  ])urposes,  judges  should 
mingle  with  the  people  ? 


Sir,  jndg^  of  the  circuits,  as  we  are  told,  an 
to  communicate  to  the  Supreme  Coart  Okv 
various  local  knowledge.  How?  Tee,  nr, 
how  ?  Bv  books  or  by  parol  ?  The  iactB,  id 
the  appealed  causes,  are  placed  on  the  record; 
the  law  on  which  they  have  been  decided  it, 
like  the  ballad  of  the  ancient  bard,  committed 
to  memory ;  and  is  to  be  said  or  song  in  opea 
court.  In  this  manner,  each  of  theten  hidgw 
of  the  Supreme  Court  is  to  learn  all  his  know- 
ledge of  the  ^^eges  loci,^*  governing  appealed 
causes.  He  may  possibly  know,  and  indeed  bj 
the  reasonings  on  this  bill,  he  is  supposed  to 
know  one-tenth  parts  of  his  legal  alphabet  d 
twenty-four  States ;  that  is  to  say,  two  letten 
and  four-tenth  parts  of  a  letter.  This  may  eon- 
prebend  all  the  great  doctrine  of  locatives  and 
entries,  as  the  same  was  learnedly  expounded  to 
us,  early  in  this  .'eba!c.  The  court,  sir,  who  tiy 
the  appealed  cause,  must,  according  totheargn* 
ment^  of  the  friends  of  the  bill,  learn  the  &et^ 
the  law,  and  the  decision,  from  thejndsewho 
tried  the  cause  in  the  court  below ;  ana  who, 
in  sustaining  his  own  decision  is  interested  bj 
the  pride  of  opinion,  the  pride  of  character,  and 
the  avarice  of  fame ;  and  who,  if  he  do  not  pro- 
duce the  books  from  which  he  drew  hb  lav, 
ought  to  place  over  his  oral  tradition  of  it  tU 
Scotch  bard's  apology — 

"  I  cannot  say  how  the  truth  mar  be; 
I  tell  you  the  tale  as  't  was  told  to  me." 

Will  this  mode  of  procedure,  sir,  secare  to 
appellants  the  benefit  of  a  second  trial!  Of 
the  facts,  there  can  be,  there  needs  no  second 
trial;  they  are  ascertained  and  placed  on  tbe 
record.  They  are  to  measure  the  facts  by  the 
law,  and  observe  if  that  measure  result  in  the 
former  decision.  Who  places  this  measure  in 
their  hand?  The  judge  who  measured  the 
article  and  placed  the  amount  on  the  record. 
If  the  judge  honestly  give  the  law,  as  he  UDde^ 
stood,  and  still  understands  it  to  be,  the  Sa- 
preme  Court  must  understand  it  as  he  nnderstood 
it,  and  the  cause  must  be  decided  as  he  decided 
it  You  weigh  the  same  article  at  the  same 
scale  beam,  with  the  same  weights.  Its  wei^t 
must  be  the  same.  The  beam  may  be  oat  of 
balance;  the  weights  too  light  or  too  heavy. 
These  men,  *^  measuring  themselves  are  not 
wise.^'  If  you  measure  the  same  thing  by  the 
same  thing  ten  thousand  times,  you  cannot  de- 
tect a  single  error.  Would  you*  sir,  avoid  this 
repetition  of  error  ?  Give  your  Supreme  Coart  a 
check  on  the  circuit  judge.  What  shall  it  be? 
A  knowledge  of  the  laws.  If,  therefore,  sir, 
your  Supreme  judges  are  qualified  for  Supreme 
judges,  and  all  the  nation  know  that  they  sre. 
there  exists  no  inequality  in  their  knowledge oi 
local  law ;  but  if  that  inequality  do  exist,  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  cannot  remove  it 

Sir,  this  bill  proposes  to  add  three  judges  tu 
the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  and  to  make  the 
number  ten.  This,  if  a  remedy  for  the  evils  at 
the  west,  is  none  for  those  at  the  very  vitals  oi 
the  judiciary — ^the  accumulated  moss  of  caitftf 
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which  have  laid  in  the  Sapreme  Court  till,  like 
an  ossification  in  the  heart  of  the  animal  hody, 
they  paralyze  pulsation,  and  obstruct  the  whole- 
some circulation  of  justice,  to  the  very  extremi- 
ties of  the  body  politic.  The  bill  proposes  for 
this  evil  no  other  remedy  than  three  additional 
judges.  Can  ten  men  do  more  judicial  labor 
than  seven  can  perform  ?  Moral,  like  mechanic 
or  mathematical  truth,  is  discovered  by  induc- 
tion— a  kind  of  process  at  which  but  one  mind 
can  labor.  We  do  not  learn  that  either 
Archimedes,  or  Euclid,  or  Sir  William  Jones, 
was  joined  with  any  co-thinker  adminicular  to 
either  of  them,  in  liis  sublime  speculations  or 
discoveries.  In  money  there  may  be  copartner- 
ship ;  there  can  be  none  in  mind.  Here  each 
one,  unless  a  plagiarist,  must  trade  on  his  own 
capital.  Make  your  judges,  sir,  if  you  please, 
seventy-two,  and,  like  Ptolemy,  you  will  call  on 
each  one  for  a  complete  version. 

Tliese  gentlemen  will  tell  us  that,  although 
this  bill  gives  no  relief  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
yet  there  is  on  the  stick  a  little  bill.  No.  15, 
giving  a  perfect  remedy.  Yes,  sir,  sheets  of 
legislation  for  the  western  States;  ten  lines 
only  for  the  whole  nation.  It  adds  a  month  to 
the  term  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  a  month  did 
I  say  ?  No,  not  so  much ;  "  not  a  little  month ;" 
three  weeks,  eighteen  w^orking  days.  One  long 
maritime  cause  from  the  east,  or  one  broad  land 
cAuse  from  the  west,  will  consume  two  days ; 
and  thus,  the  next  year,  nine  more  caa^es  will 
be  tried  than  will  have  been  this  year ;  and  so 
the  nnmber,  standing  over  on  the  docket,  will 
truly  be  one  hundred  and  seventy-one,  and  not 
one  hundred  and  eighty. 

This  bill  proiKHHis  to  increase  the  Supreme 
Conrt,  originally  six  but  now  seven,  by  adding 
three  new  judges,  and  making  the  whole  num- 
ber ten.  Can  this,  sir,  be  constitutionally  done  ? 
All  supreme  judicial  power  is  now  lodged  in  the 
Supreme  Court.  What  judicial  power  have  you, 
then,  sir,  to  confer  on  your  three  new  judges  ? 
Circuit  court  power  you  certainly  have,  for  all 
inferior  courts  are  within  your  control ;  but  all 
the  supreme  judicial  power  is  already  vested, 
and  no  part  of  it  can  be  taken  away.  The  Su- 
preme Court  is  a  whole,  in  all  its  parts,  its 
properties,  its  extension,  its  relations.  Have  you 
the  power  to  alter  it?  How,  then,  can  you  add 
to  it  ?  Or  is  it  that  wonderful  entity  which  ad- 
dition to  it  does  not  increase,  or  which,  multi- 
plied any  number  of  times  by  itself,  would 
continue  to  be  the  same  ?  We  shall  all  acknow- 
ledge, sir,  that  Congress  cannot  require,  by  law, 
the  President  to  select  a  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  from  any  particular  district  or  part  of  the 
United  States;  but  Congress  can  create  a  court 
inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  among  the 
.egal  qualifications  of  the  judge,  insert  an  in- 
habitancy or  residence  within  his  territorial 
inrisdiction.  This  may  be  the  circuit  court, 
f,  sir,  you  then  annex  the  office  of  such  a  circuit 
judge  to  that  of  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
you  require,  by  law,  the  President  to  select  a 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  from  a  limited 


and  designated  district  of  the  United  States 
that  is  to  say,  from  the  territorial  jurisdiction 
of  such  circuit  judge.  The  coastitutional  powei 
of  the  Supreme  Court  is  vested  in  the  msyority 
of  that  conrt ;  whatever  shall  change  this  rela- 
tive proportion  to  the  whole  number  of  the 
number  creating  that  migority,  must  change  the 
vested  power  of  that  court,  and  must,  for  that 
reason,  be  unconstitutional;  but  four,  the  ma- 
jority of  six,  is  two-thirds  of  that  court ;  whereas 
six,  the  majority  of  ten,  is  less  than  two-thirds 
of  that  court  Making  the  number  of  judges 
ten,  is,  therefore,  altering  the  power  of  the  court, 
vested  in  two-thirds  thereof  and  giving  it  to  a 
lesser  proportionate  number. 

It  may,  sir,  be  set  down  as  a  political  axiom, 
that,  when  you  shall  have  added  so  many  judges 
to  the  original  z  umber  o*  the  Supreme  Court, 
as  will  make  a  mcg'ority  or  constitutional  quorum 
of  that  court,  the  ju<^icial  article  of  the  consti- 
tution will  have  been  expunged.  Add  your  three 
new  judges,  it  makes  ten.  This  is  four  more 
than  the  original  number;  six  is  a  constitutional 
quorum  of  ten :  but  four  is  a  majority  of  that 
quorum,  and  may  reverse  all  the  decisions  of  the 
original  court. 

All  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  on  the 
constitution,  on  treaties,  and  on  laws,  not 
enacted  by  Congress,  are  beyond  the  control  of 
the  National  Legislature :  but  if  we  can  send 
into  the  Supreme  Court  an  overruling  miyority, 
whenever  the  united  ambition  of  Congress  and 
the  Executive  may  choose  to  do  it,  we  place 
the  constitution,  and  all  treaties,  and  ail  consti- 
tutions and  laws  of  all  the  States,  in  the  power 
of  two  branches  of  the  government,  and  thus 
erect  ourselves  into  a  complete  tyranny ;  and 
that,  too,  as  the  advocates  of  the  bill  must  con- 
tend, upon  perfectly  constitutional  principles. 
Does  the  constitution,  sir,  thus  place  the  judi- 
ciary at  the  good  will  and  pleasure  of  the  other 
two  branches  of  the  government?  No,  sir; 
the  patriots  who  built,  and  the  people  who 
consecrated  that  glorious  fabric,  did  not  intend 
to  devote  their  temple  to  the  polluted  oblations 
of  legislative  ambition,  or  the  unhallowed  rites 
of  executive  subserviency. 

The  wisdom  of  legisktion,  sir,  should  look  to 
the  durability  of  her  works.  How  long,  sir, 
will  the  judiciary,  as  amended  by  the  provisions 
of  the  bUl,  continue  to  subserve  and  satisfy  the 
wants  of  the  country  ?  Some  of  its  advocates 
say  twenty,  some  fifty,  and  some  one  hundred 
years.  Yes,  sir,  those  gentlemen,  who  have, 
with  all  the  force  of  facts,  and  all  the  resistless 
conclusions  of  reason,  pressed  on  this  Houst 
the  unparalleled  growth  of  western  wealth  and 
western  population,  do  say  that  new  States  will 
not,  in  less  than  one  hundred  years,  have  been 
added  to  this  Union  in  such  a  number  as  to  re- 
quire even  one  additional  i udicial  circuit.  Have 
they  duly  considered  the  various  expansive 
pi  inciples  of  production  and  population  in  this 
country?  A  prescient  policy  should  look  to 
the  future  under  the  lights  of  the  past.  In 
twice  that  period,  a  few  scattered  families  have 
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augmented  to  more  than  ten  millions  of  people, 
covering  eight  hundred  and  forty-seven  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  eighteen  8(|uare  miles  of 
territory,  arranged  into  twenty-four  United 
States,  and  requiring  ten  judicial  circuits. 
Through  this  whole  course,  the  people  and  the 
country  seem  to  have  multiplied  and  extended 
in  nearly  a  geometrical  ratio.  Ten  millions  of 
people  not  quite  five  years  ago ;  five  millions  of 
couples  for  heads  of  families ;  and,  at  this  mo- 
ment, not  less  than  two  millions  five  hundred 
thousand  of  the  whole  numher  placed  in  tliat 
relation.  Ordinary  calculation  may,  under  or- 
dinary prosperity,  expect  to  find  in  each  family 
eight  children.  Thir*,  will,  in  less  than  twenty 
years,  give  to  our  population  twenty  additional 
millions  of  people.  Will  not  new  States  arise? 
Already,  sir,  you  have  three  new  territories. 
Florida  is  spreading  her  population  down  to 
the  very  margin  of  her  waters,  and  enriching 
her  cultivation  from  the  '^cane-hearing  isiles  of 
the  west''  Arkansas  is  hK)king  up  the  channel 
of  her  long  rivers,  towards  the  mountains  of 
Mexico,  and  will  soon  hecome  rich,  populous 
und  highly  cultivated.  The  tide  of  migration 
is  setting  up  the  grand  canal  towards  Michigan, 
and  that  i)eninsula  will,  in  a  short  peri<Kl,  he 
located  and  iK'opled,  from  lake  to  lake.  These 
three,  sir,  in  less  than  five  years,  with  due 
courtesy,  and  fair  cause  for  admission,  will 
kno<:k  at  your  door,  and  propose  to  sit  down  in 
the  family  circle  of  i)olitical  union.  Tliis  is  not 
all,  sir.  Population  is  travelling  up  the  latitude, 
lu^rossyour  north- western  territory,  towards  the 
great  Caspian  of  our  continent :  and  when  they 
shall  have  heard  of  your  ships  on  the  waters  of 
the  Oregon,  and  of  your  colonies  along  the  rich 
valley  of  that  river — as  from  the  ahle  report  of 
the  gentleman  from  Ma-vachusetts,  whose  mind 
is  ca[>acious  of  such  things,  we  may  predict,  they 
will  very  soon  hear — these  i)eople  will  then,  sir, 
with  the  rapidity  of  a  deep  sca-lead,  thrown 
from  the  chains  of  a  seventy-four,  plunge 
down  the  longitude  to  meet  and  to  mingle  with 
their  countrymen  on  tlie  waters  of  the  Pacific. 

Twenty  years,  sir !  Are  we  told  the  system 
of  the  hill  will  accommodate  and  satisfy  the 
judicial  wants  of  this  country  for  twenty  years? 
In  twenty  years  you  will  have  ten  new  States, 
and  thirty  millions  of  peoi)le!  Why,  sir,  in 
such  A  country — such  a  sun-hright  region  of  hill 
and  vale,  mountain  and  moor,  river,  jdain,  lake, 
and  all  of  houndless  fertility — where  population 
is  husy  on  land  and  on  ocean ;  where,  from  the 
plongli,  the  loom,  and  the  W)il,  are  continually 
drawn  the  materials  of  food,  clothing,  hahita- 
tion ;  where  the  human  arteries  swell  and  pul- 
sate with  teeming  existence ;  where  the  human 
bosom  heaves  and  ])a1pitate3  with  the  fostering 
current  of  incipient  life — what  calculation  will 
you  make?  What  calculation  can  you  make, 
approximating  in  any  reasonable  degree  towards 
reality? 

What  then,  sir,  the  advocates  of  the  system 
f»f  the  hill  nuiy  ask — what  shall  be  done  ?  The 
opposers  of  it  are  prepared  for  the  interroga- 


tory :  Adopt  the  system  recommended  by  tht 
resolution.  Restore  the  constitution.  Trace  ont, 
and  fill  up,  the  great  judiciary  map  of  1789 : 
revise,  and  correct,  and  establish  the  constitu- 
tional lines  of  the  law  of  1801.  We  are  told, 
sir,  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  that  the  ex- 
])erience  of  a  single  year  overthrew  that  system. 
Was,  then,  the  syst<?m  of  1801  overthrown  by 
experience  ?  As  well  might  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman tell  US  that  brick,  and  granite,  and  nuu^ 
ble,  are  improi>er  materials  for  houses,  and  pal- 
aces, and  temples ;  because  experience  has  taoght 
US,  that,  at  some  tunes,  and  in  some  places,  earth- 
quakes have  overthrown  and  demolished  soch 
buildings.  ^^  It  waa,^'  says  the  honorable  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts,  chairman  of  the  Jodi- 
ciary  Conunittee,  "  repealed  in  one  year  in  totoJ* 
Was  it  because  that,  or  the  law  on  which  it  wai 
founded,  was  '^  enacted  in  the  hurried  session  of 
the  summer  of  1789  ? "  Because  it  was  built  on 
false  analogies,  or  contained  awkward  provi- 
sions ?  That  session,  sir,  was  begun  on  the  4th 
of  March,  and  euded  on  the  24th  of  September. 
In  this  session  of  somewhat  more  than  M 
montlis,  those  illustrious  men  enacted  twentT- 
seven  laws,  and  passed  three  resolutions.  V&» 
this  hurried  legislation?  W'hy,  sir,  many  a  Con- 
gress, since  that  period,  pntting  no  extraonlinAry 
vigor  or  hasty  etfort  to  the  work,  have,  in  lesi 
time,  sent  into  the  world  a  legislative  prtigeny 
of  from  two  to  three  hundred  laws,  great  and 
little.  What  have  we  now,  sir,  valuable,  or  of 
probable  durability,  and  which  was  not  pro- 
duced by  that  Congress,  at  that  session  ?  The 
fiscal,  the  foreign,  the  war,  the  naval,  and  th6 
judicial  de[»artment^  were  then,  and  by  tho» 
men,  founded,  erected,  and  finished.  TheM 
great  national  edifices  liavo  stood,  and  I  XnA 
will  continue  to  stand  :  for,  when  tlic  vandalisn 
of  faction  shall  demolish  them,  we  shall  ccM 
to  be  a  nation.  Later  times,  it  is  true,  have 
added,  now  and  then,  a  piece  of  tiling,  or  a  patch 
of  paint ;  and  the  nation  has  put  itself  to  o«t« 
upon  the  interior  garniture  of  them,  the  drapery, 
and  other  various  oniament  and  acconiroodi- 
tion  ;  but,  otherwise,  these  valuable  edifices  are 
as  old,  as  unaltered,  and  quite  as  venerable  ai 
the  constitution  itself.  "Awkward  provisions 
and  false  analogies,^^  do  we  cidl  any  part  of  the 
Judiciary  Act  of  that  session  ?  It  w:ls  sir.  in- 
dited by  the  Ellsworths  and  Ilamiltons  of  thcie^ 
times — men,  whose  political  little  finger  wa* 
larger  than  the  loins  of  politicians  in  these  de- 
generate days.  Why,  sir,  do  not  men  who 
know,  tell  us  boldly  for  what  cause  the  jndi- 
ciary  law  of  1 801  was  rej^aled  ?  Men  of  candor, 
and  1  trust,  sir,  snch  men  are  in  great  numbers 
here,  will  all  agree,  that  party  overthrew  that 
pystem.  Why  disguise  it  ?  Those  unhappy  day* 
are  ]>ast,  and  we  are  indeed  now  all  **  brofhtrs 
of  the  same  principle."  What  was  not  denial- 
i8he<l  in  those  inconsiderate  times  ?  The  Na- 
tional Bank,  the  Army,  the  Navy,  Fortifications 
— ^almost  all  that  told  the  understanding,  or  tU 
eye,  that  we  are  one — tumbled  into  ruin«.  in 
the  shock  of  that  tremendous  political  eartli- 
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lUkke.  ComiDg  years  brought  better  feelings 
nd  sounder  reasonings ;  and  men  have  profited 
f  their  experience,  and  re-edified  all  that  was 
ttost  valuable :  the  Bank,  the  Army,  the  Navy, 
be  system  of  fortifications ;  and  we  are  again 

nation.  Our  fortresses  on  the  ocean  and  on 
he  land,  look  out  from  many  a  hundred  iron 
yes,  ready  with  indignation  to  blaze  annoyance 
nd  destruction  against  hostile  approach.  Why, 
ir,  do  you  not  follow  this  enlightened  expe- 
ience  in  your  judiciary  ?  The  very  Turk  or 
*artar,  though  he  demolish  the  palace  and  tem- 
le  of  classical  antiquity,  yet  will  he  draw  from 
he  ruins  materials  for  his  stable  and  his  seraglio. 
le  who  does  not  profit  by  that  of  others,  stands 
a  the  next  rank  of  fatuity  to  him  who  is  a  fool 
1  spite  of  his  own  experience. 

Let  us  not  be  told,  sir,  that  the  system  of  the 
esolution  will  augment  the  judiciary  expenses. 
That  will  be  expended  in  one  way,  will  be 
aved  in  another.  A  saving  to  the  citizen  is  a 
aving  to  the  nation.  These  courts  will  perform 
nd  finish  the  judiciary  labor  in  every  district, 
ireuit,  and  department.  It  will  bring  justice 
ome,  "  and  that  right  early,"  to  those  who  are 
ow  compelled  to  travel  for  it ;  to  wait  for  it ; 
nd  to  lavish  their  subsistence  on  the  means  of 
cquiring  it.  It  may  diminisli  a  productive  em- 
loyment  for  us  who  come  here  to  legislate  for 
ur  constituents,  and  to  litigate  for  our  clients ; 
ut  I  trust  we  are  suflSciently  patriotic  not  to 
sel  any  attachment  to  a  system,  because  it  may 
ugment  our  emoluments,  when  we  know  it 
mst  diminish  the  productive  capital  of  our 
ountry.  Sir,  the  people  now  expend  less  on 
tie  judiciary  than  on  foreign  relations.  You 
ive  more,  by  some  scores  of  thousands  of  dol- 
ITS,  for  courtesy  to  other  nations,  than  you 
ay  for  justice  to  your  own  citizens.  It  would 
e'xlishonorable  to  the  Republic  to  be  wanting 
>  its  dignity  abroad ;  but  can  it  be  honest  to 
e  wanting  in  justice  to  its  own  citizens  at 
ome? 

The  system  of  the  bill,  sir,  cannot,  it  is  agreed 
bat  it  cannot  endure ;  for  circuits  will  become 
CK>  numerous  to  add  a  new  judge  to  the  Su- 
ireme  Judicial  Court  for  each  circuit.  We  are 
old  in  reply,  that  we  should  not  legislate  for 
osterity:  "let  posterity  take  care  of  itself." 
n  what  country,  in  what  house,  are  we,  sir, 
old  this?  Did  the  Pilgrims,  the  Bradfords, 
he  Williamses,  the  Penns,  the  Smiths,  migrate 
0  this  country  for  themselves,  and  not  for  pos- 
Brity  ?  Look  out  upon  our  American  world : 
ot  a  government  was  instituted ;  not  a  forest 
called ;  not  a  city  founded ;  not  a  house  built ; 
ot  a  tree  planted ;  and  not  for  posterity. 
Inhere,  and  what  should  we  have  been,  but  for 


those  who  cared  for  posterity?  This  Housie, 
sir,  the  great  model  of  art  and  taste ;  the  pride 
and  ornament  of  our  country,  and  of  the  repub- 
lican world ;  the  magnificent  forum  of  legis* 
lation ;  the  hallowed  temple  of  justice — thir 
House,  sir,  was  it  built  for  us,  and  for  the  pres- 
ent generation  only  ?  No,  sir,  it  was  founded 
by  that  man  whose  name  spreads  the  light  uf 
glory  over  our  nation,  and  whose  whole  life 
was  but  one  act  for  his  country — for  the  world, 
and  for  posterity.  "  Let  posterity  take  care  of 
itself  I  "  To  a  gentleman  who  could  feel  and 
utter  such  a  sentiment,  I  would  address  the 
words  of  the  bereaved  Macduff:  "he  hath  no 
children." 

The  system  of  the  resolution  carries  in  itself 
the  principles  of  durability.  When  new  States 
shall  be  added  to  this  Union,  and  form  new  dis- 
tricts, their  judges  will  distribute  justice,  until 
enouffh  for  a  new  circuit  shall  have  been  formed, 
and  tnen  this  circuit  shall  receive  a  new  judge. 
This  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  a  new  circuit 
may  be  formed ;  until  circuit  after  circuit  shall 
be  extended  to  the  utmost  limits  of  our  national 
domain.  The  Supreme  Court  will  sit  a  super- 
vising tribunal — regulating  and  correcting  every 
inferior  jurisdiction.  When  the  multiplied  colls 
for  justice  shall  require,  then  it  may  be  sepa- 
rated, like  the  highest  English  courts,  into  a 
fiscal,  a  criminal,  and  a  civil  tribunal.  Two 
judges  in  each  department,  as  they  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  unanimous,  will,  almost  of  necessity, 
secure  correct  decisions. 

Thus,  sir,  you  may  legislate,  not  for  twenty 
years  only,  but,  by  Divine  aid,  for  twenty  cen- 
turies. Your  judicial  edifice  will  be  extended, 
with  your  extending  country ;  and  will  subserve 
the  wants,  and  satisfy  the  requirements  of  those 
increasing  States,  and  the  multiplying  millions 
of  this  great  nation ;  until  the  American  Eagle 
shall,  with  one  wing,  winnow  the  breezes  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  with  the  other,  hover  over 
the  quiet  waters  of  the  Pacific ;  imtU  the  colos- 
sal power  of  the  republic,  standing  on  the  lofty 
mountains  of  this  continent,  shall,  with  one 
hand,  extend  the  olive  branch  to  the  peaceful 
nations  of  the  earth,  and  with  the  other,  wave 
the  sword  of  justice  over  the  satisfied  and  tran- 
quil citizens  of  these  widely  extended  regions. 

I  have  thus,  sir,  according  to  the  limited 
measure  of  my  ability,  made  an  efibrt  to  sustain 
the  resolution,  moved  by  the  honorable  gentle- 
man from  Virginia ;  and  I  should  be  in  some 
sort  satisfied  with  that  efifort,  could  I  have 
brought  to  his  aid  any  portion  of  that  efiiciency, 
which,  on  a  great  and  former  occasion,  was 
brought  to  the  aid  of  an  illustrious  citizen  of 
that  State,  by  a  son  of  Rhode  Island. 
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On  the  13th  of  February,  1832,  a  Resolution 
was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, to  remove  the  remains  of  Washington 
from  Yirj^nia,  and  to  place  them  in  a  vault 
under  the  centre  of  the  Capitol.  Mr.  Burges 
addressed  the  House  on  the  Resolution  in  the 
following  speech : 

Mr.  Speaker  :  Permit  me  to  join  my  voice 
to  that  of  the  many  who  have  already  mingled 
in  this  discussion.  There  is  a  kind  of  immor- 
tality associated  with  what  may  be  deemed  the 
perishable  part  of  this  mighty  theme ;  and  he 
who  speaks  of  the  venerated  remains  of  Wash- 
ington, must  catch  something  of  inspiration; 
and  feel  himself  elevated  to  the  loftiest  purposes 
of  our  nature.  Twice  has  this  question  come 
before  this  House,  twice  without  a  dissenting 
voic«.  Once,  soon  after  the  death  of  the  illus- 
trious Father  of  his  Country  covered  the  nation 
with  mourning ;  and  once,  when,  a  few  years 
ago,  enquiry  was  made  here,  concerning  the 
most  appropriate  method  of  carrying  into  effect 
the  arrangement  originally  made  between  tlie 
bereaved  family  and  the  national  government. 
If  that  arrangement  of  piety  and  patriotism 
cannot  now  be  consummated  with  equal  unani- 
mity ;  nothing  surely  need  fall  in  the  way  of 
performing  it^  under  the  exercise  of  our  purest 
and  best  feelings. 

In  this  controversy  of  patriotism  among  great 
States,  concerning  their  respective  interests  in 
this  question,  it  may  be  thonght  of  one,  geo- 
graphically so  inconsiderable  as  Rhode  Island, 
that  silence  might  more  become  her  Represen- 
tatives in  this  House,  than  any,  the  most  perfect 
form  of  speech.  Sir,  in  any  arduous  passage  of 
arms,  in  any  intrioiit«  question  of  council, 
Washington  himself  in  his  time  did  not  so  de- 
cide. Nor  will  one  man  in  this  Hall  very 
severely  censure  my  wish  to  be  heard  on  this 
occasion;  if  he  call  to  mind,  that  he,  who  in 
the  darkest  hour  of  revolutionary  conflict,  stood, 
in  the  estimation  of  the  nation,  and  of  that  illus- 
trious man,  next  to  himself^  was  a  native  of  that 
State.  There  was,  there  was  a  time,  sir,  when 
this  man  was  the  property  of  his  whole  country. 
If  I  look  back  towards  the  beginning  of  life, 
memory  is  in  a  moment  filled  with  bright  and 
joyous  recollections  of  that  time,  when,  even  in 
the  distant  and  humble  neighborhood  of  my 
birth,  the  lessons  of  youth,  and  of  childhood, 
when  the  very  songs  of  the  cradle,  were  the 
deeds,  the  glory,  the  praises  of  Washington. 

Think  you,  sir,  these  teachings  have  ceased  in 
the  land ;  that  these  feelings  are  dead  in  our 
country?  What  then  do  we  hear  from  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  McDuffie)  ? 
Cannot  we,  who  regard  the  buried  remains  of 
th^  great  Father  of  our  Country,  as  the  earthly 


remains  of  no  other  mortal  man  are  regarded; 
cannot  we,  awed  and  subdned  with  gradtod^ 
with  more  than  filial  piety ;  cannot  we  approaefa 
the  hallowed  repository,  and  roll  back  the  stone 
from  the  door  of  the  sepulchre,  witboot  tJie 
guilt  of  sacrilege  ?  Cannot  his  country  remove 
the  remains  of  this,  its  great  Founder ;  and  cum 
them  in  solemn  procession,  accompanied  by  ail 
the  rites  of  religion,  and  all  the  sanctity  (Sf  iti 
ministers ;  and  finally  deposit  them  in  the  na- 
tional cemetery  provided  for  that  purpose  under 
the  foundation  of  this  building;  which  tfaeooe* 
forth  shall  be,  not  only  the  temple  of  freedom, 
legislation,  and  justice,  but  also  the  august  mto* 
soleum  of  Washington  ?  Who,  sir,  who,  of  aD 
the  civilized  world,  will,  while  these  reverential 
movements  are  performing,  who  will  point  hh 
finger  at  these  solemnities,  and  caU  them  a  men 
pageant  ? 

It  is  the  feeling,  sir,  the  purpose  of  the  per- 
sons, and  not  the  place  or  the  subject,  nhkh 
renders  their  deeds  pious  or  profane.  Can  we 
never  again  without  sacrilege  look  into  thedaii 
house  of  those  so  dear  to  us,  until  they,  bunting 
the  cerements  of  the  tomb,  are  clothed  with 
immortality?  How  often  does  the  piety  of 
children,  how  often  the  anxious  affection  of 
parents,  induce  them  to  remove  the  remains  of 
endeared  relatives,  to  places  of  more  appropri- 
ate sepulture?  How  often  do  nations  remore 
to  their  own  countries,  from  distant  furergn 
lands,  the  bones  of  their  illustrious  dead  ?  Wai 
it  sacrilege  in  the  Hebrews,  when  migrating 
from  Egypt,  to  take  from  the  consecrat^  catA* 
comb  or  pyramid,  where  for  centuries  they  had 
been  deposited,  the  bones  of  the  illustrions 
founder  of  one  of  their  families^  and  the  pre- 
server of  them  all ;  and  bearing  them  from  the 
populous  valley  of  the  Nile,  the  learned  and 
luxurious  realm  of  the  Pharaohs,  the  scene  of 
all  his  glory ;  that  they  might  carry  them  to  a 
land  of  rocks  and  mountains ;  and  render  hb 
burial  place  one  of  the  eternal  monuments  ai 
their  country  ?  So  it  has  continued ;  and  at 
this  day  it  is,  by  the  dwellers  on  the  hill  or  oo 
the  plain,  pointed  out  to  the  traveller  as  tbe 
tomb  of  Joseph  the  Patriarch. 

Sir,  what  man  is  there  who  does  not  shudder 
with  horror  when  he  is  told,  that,  not  manr 
years  ago,  a  felonious  gardener  of  the  late  pro- 
prietor of  Mount  Vernon,  conceived  the  sacri- 
legious project  of  plundering  the  family  ceme- 
tery of  those  sacred  remains ;  and  of  transport- 
ing to  Europe  the  bones  of  Washington,  and 
there  offering  them  for  sale  as  relics  to  the  dif- 
ciples  or  the  fanatics  of  fV-eedom  in  the  old 
world.  Procuring  a  false,  or  purloining  the  tme 
key,  he  entered  the  tomb ;  but,  in  the  darkness 
of  night,  and  under  the  excitement  of  homvr 
natural  to  the  deed,  he  bore  away  those  of 
another,  by  mistake;  and  left  the  hallowed 
bones  of  him,  whose  country  would  now  vitb 
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lial  pietj  place  those  sacred  remains  perfectly 
icured  in  a  national  mansoleom,  under  the  eye, 
ad  in  the  safe-keeping  of  all  future  generations. 
7e  are  told  that  the  last  will  and  testament  of 
Tasliington,  points  out  the  place  and  directs  the 
lanner  of  his  interment ;  and  if  we  remove  his 
ones  from  their  present  repository,  we  shall 
iolat«  that  will,  and  set  at  defiance  principles 
ear  to  all  civilized  nations.  Did  indeed,  then, 
lis  great  man  hy  his  will  prohibit  this  people 
"om  doing  honor  to  his  remains,  by  placing 
icm  in  a  mausoleum  more  suitable  to  his  illus- 
rious  life,  and  to  the  gratitude  of  Americans  ? 
[e,  like  all  Christian  men,  directed  by  his  last 
rill,  that  his  body  should  have  Christian  burial ; 
ad  prescribed  the  manner,  and  selected  the 
lace  for  that  purpose.  How  shall  we  expound 
lat  will?  It  has  been  expounded  for  us ;  and 
uit  too  by  one,  who  was  the  partner  of  his 
erils  and  triumphs,  his  labors  and  councils. 
>ne,  who  shared  with  him  all  life  could  give 
-and  stood  by  him  in  the  hour  of  dissolution, 
hink  you,  that  she  would  have  violated  his 
'ill :  and  that  too,  in  the  beginning  of  her  be- 
^avement ;  in  the  first  dark  hours  of  her  earthly 
cdolation  ?  "  Taught  by  his  great  example," 
le  gave  up  those  remains  at  the  call  of  her 
junlry.  For  to  her,  as  in  life  to  him,  the 
ation  was  their  family ;  the  whole  people  were 
jeir  children.  What  man  can  believe,  that  this 
istiugui:ihed  woman,  alike  beloved  and  honored 
Y  a  wlirtle  people,  would  have  given  her  con- 
»nt  to  the  removal,  requested  by  the  whole 
ongress  in  1799,  if  she  had  believed  what  the 
sntieman  from  South  Carolina  now  tells  us, 
iat  sucli  removal  would  have  violated  his  last 
ill,  and  been  a  sacrilege  committed  against  the 
mctnary  of  the  tomb  ? 

Sir,  how  often  has  the  attention  of  the  nation 
aen  called  to  this  great  consummation,  so  de- 
3Utly  wished  by  all  the  people  I  How  often 
as  the  arrangement  of  1799  come  to  the  public 
ir,  from  that  estimable  man,  the  grandson  of 
lat  illustrious  matron  I  How  often  have  we 
eard  from  him,  not  in  the  language  of  rebuke, 
hich  was  merited ;  no,  nor  of  complaint  which 
d  might  justly  utter;  but  in  the  language  of 
sep  and  heartfelt  regret^  that  the  bones  of 
Tashington  were  mouldering  into 'dust,  at  a 
Lstance  from  that  mausoleum,  which  the  grati- 
ide  of  his  country  had  already  prepared  for 
10 m  I  It  cannot  then,  sir,  it  cannot  be  said, 
lat  tlie  consent  of  the  fliraily  will  be  wanted 
tr  us  to  do,  what  seems  to  have  been  so  ear- 
cstly  desired  by  them. 

I  cannot,  sir,  join  in  the  pious  incantation 
f  some  gentlemen,  who  would,  in  imagination, 
iU  up  the  mighty  dead,  and  put  them  to  incjui- 
tion,  concerning  these  obsequies.  Who,  if  he 
light,  would  bring  back  from  the  blessedness 
f  heaven,  to  the  cares  of  earth,  one  purified 
)irit ;  or  for  a  moment  interrupt  the  felicities 
f  those  realms  of  reality,  by  any  thing  which 
sptates  human  feelings,  in  this  region  of  dust 
nd  shadows  ?  Permit  me  to  learn  from  his 
fe.  what  his  country  may,  with  propriety,  do 


with  his  remains,  after  his  death.  When  that 
immortal  soul,  now  as  we  trust  in  beatitude, 
inhabited  and  animated  his  mortal  part,  w^here 
was  the  place,  what  was  the  service  to  which 
the  voice  of  his  countrv  called  him,  and  he  was 
not  there  ?  In  the  toils  of  war,  in  the  councils 
of  peace,  he  was,  soul  and  body,  devoted  to 
that  people,  whom  he  labored  through  life  to 
build  up  into  one  great  nation.  Should  that 
body  think  you,  sir,  at  this  time  be  less  at  the 
service  of  his  country,  than  when  alive  with  the 
imperishable  soul  it  was  Washington,  and  walked 
the  world,  for  human  welfare?  If  his  whole 
life  doth  tell  us,  that  he  placed  himself  at  the 
call  of  his  country,  then  truly  where  should  all 
that  remains  of  him,  be  finally  found,  but  where 
the  same  voice  would  place  them  ? 

We  would  not,  in  the  language  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina,  raise  over  him  "  a 
pyramid,  a  monument,  like  the  eternal  moun- 
tains.'* No,  £n,  the  folly  of  ancient  ambition 
has  perished  from  the  earth,  while  these  its 
monuments  still  stand  unmoved  upon  its  sur- 
face. This  House,  we  trust,  will  endure  as  long 
as  this  nation  endures.  Let  this  be  the  Mauso- 
leum of  Washington.  We  would  place  his 
remains  in  the  cemetery  built  for  that  purpose, 
under  the  centre  of  that  dome  which  covers 
the  Rotundo.  Directly  over  this  on  that  floor, 
in  accordance  with  the  Resolution  two  years 
ago  submitted  to  this  House,  we  would  erect  a 
pedestrian  statue  of  that  man,  sufiiciently  colos- 
sal, and  placed  on  a  pedestal  so  high  and  massy 
as  might  be  required  to  fill  and  satisfy  the  eye, 
in  the  centre  of  that  broad  and  lofty  room, 
which,  probably,  has  no  equal  in  the  architecture 
of  the  world. 

Ttie  ever«Kluring  marble  will  give  to  coming 
generations  the  form  and  the  features  of  Wash- 
ington ;  and  the  traveller  of  future  ages  shall 
learn  where  he  may  find  his  tomb.  This  House, 
this  Mausoleum  of  one,  who,  prospered  by 
Divine  assistance,  performed  more  for  his  coun- 
try and  for  the  human  race,  than  any  other 
mortal,  shall  be  a  place  of  pilgrimage  for  all 
nations.  Hither  will  come  the  brave,  the  wise, 
the  good,  from  every  part  of  our  country ;  not 
to  worship,  but  to  stand  by  the  sepulchre  and 
to  relume  the  light  of  patriotism  at  the  monu- 
ment of  Washington. 

We  must  with  deep  and  anxious  regret  have 
perceived,  that  Virginia  prefers  her  separate 
and  exclusive  claim  to  these  venerated  remains. 
It  will  never  be  forgotten,  that  Washington 
was  a  son  of  that  distinguished  State.  Is  not 
this  honor  enough  to  gratify  the  ambition  of 
any  people  of  any  region  of  our  earth  ?  Why 
80  avaricious  of  his  glory,  which  like  that  of  the 
sun  falls  with  no  diminished  brightness  on  one 
region,  because  it  shines  on  a  thousand  others  ? 
She  needs  it  not.  She  will  still  have  sons 
enough,  warmed  with  noble  ambition,  to  per- 
fect and  preserve  the  fabric  of  her  glory. 
Washington  was  born,  and  lived  for  his  country 
Let  the  mighty  base  of  his  fame  extend  to  his 
country,  his  united  country,  and  to  every  part 
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of  it  Then  shall  the  voang  and  the  aspiring, 
in  every  region  of  onr  land,  and  through  all 
coming  generations,  whether  of  humhle  or  ele- 
vated origin,  read  the  history  of  the  great  and 
the  good ;  here  they  shall  see  hy  what  monu- 
mental honors  his  country  has  consecrated  his 
name ;  and  thus,  he  who  lived  the  most  perfect 
man  of  one  age,  shall  hecome  the  great  and 
enduring  model  for  all  future  time. 

Let  me,  then,  in  hehalf  of  our  common  coun- 
try, implore  Virginia,  and  the  distinguished 
sons  of  Virginia  now  in  this  nail,  to  look  to  a 
consummation  of  the  arrangement  of  1790.  I 
do  entreat  them  now  to  recollect  and  regard 
the  unanimity  of  a  no  less  distinguished  delega- 
tion then,  as  worthy  of  all  imitation.  Let 
Virginia,  '*  the  fruitful  mother  of  heroes  and 
statesmen,^'  not  disre^u^  the  memory  of  her 
most  illustrious  matron,  who,  at  the  call  of  her 
country,  surrendered  her  own  individual  and 
peculiar  affection,  to  the  promptings  of  a  glo- 
rious patriotism. 

At  first,  I  confess  it  did  appear  to  me  that 
there  might  bo  something,  in  the  removal  of 
these  remains,  inappropriate  to  a  birth-day 
celebration.  It  is  not  so.  These  two  days, 
tliat  of  his  birth,  and  that  of  this  celebration, 
ore  separated  by  the  whole  duration  of  an 
hundred  years.  Between  these  two  points, 
what  a  tide  of  events  has  rolled  over  the  world  1 
When  the  eye  of  recollection  looks  back  to- 


wards that  birth-day  morning,  what  a  sacoenioo 
of  benefits,  blessings,  glories,  seem  to  have  been 
lighted  up  by  that  auspicions  sun  I  Our  Inde- 
pendence, institutions,  government,  with  all 
their  concomitant  excellences,  we  behold ;  and 
in  all,  the  mighty  agency  of  Washington  I  He 
seems  to  stand  on  earth  among  us,  in  the  mid^ 
of  his  achievements,  to  receive  onr  gratitude, 
and  to  witness  his  own  fame.  If  we  carry  in 
procession  these  mouldering  remains,  it  will 
help  to  bring  us  back  to  a  perception  of  onr 
common  allotment,  and  teach  us  to  realize  bis 
and  our  own  mortality.  In  the  midst  of  oor 
gratulations,  that  such  a  man  was  bom,  we 
shall  have  before  our  eyes  the  memorial,  that 
such  a  man  has  died ;  and  the  joys  of  the  Cen- 
tennial Birth-Day  shall  be  chaetened  by  those 
teachings  of  wisdom  whicli  remind  ns  that  no 
human  life,  no  sublunary  good,  con  endure  for 
ever. 

Let  ns  then  be  permitted  to  hope  that  this 
nation  may  now,  at  last,  discharge  its  high  ob- 
ligation to  that  venerated  family,  by  doing 
appropriate  honors  to  the  remains  of  tiiis  most 
illustrious  man;  so  that,  hereafter,  the  filial 
piety  of  no  son  or  daughter  of  America  may  be 
agitated  with  the  anxious  fear,  that  some  felo- 
nious hand  may  violate  the  sanctuary  of  hit 
tomb,  and  give  to  a  foreign  land  the  glory  ol 
being  the  Mausoleum  of  Washinotoit. 


WILLIAM    HUNTER. 

AM  HuNTSB  was  bom  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  in  the  year  17T6.  His  father,  of  the 
le,  was  a  8cotoh  physician,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Having  joined 
mder,  in  his  professional  capacity,  he  found  it  necessary  to  embark  for  America,  soon 
battle  of  CuUoden.  Settling  in  Newport,  he  entered  snccessfnlly  upon  the  practice  of 
38ion,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  lecturer  on  anatomy  in  the  United  States.  He 
;  daughter  of  Godfrey  Malbone,  an  eminent  shipping  merchant  of  Newport,  and  one  of 
opulent  and  influential  citizens  in  the  then  Colonies.  He  died  soon  after  the  birth  of 
'illiam,  who  was  his  youngest  child. 

i  the  year  1786,  Mrs.  Hunter,  accompanied  by  her  three  daughters,  visited  England,  to 
1  oculist  about  the  eyes  of  the  eldest,  whose  sight  had  become  impaired  through  ezces- 
r.  William  was  left  at  Newport,  where  he  attended  the  famous  Latin  school  of  Bobert 
t  which,  among  others,  Washington  Alston  was  his  schoolmate.  From  this  institution, 
ided  to  Brown  University,  at  Providence,  where  the  late  Jonathan  Russell*  was  his 
,  and  whence  he  graduated,  in  1791,  with  great  distinction,  receiving  the  salutatory, 
3II  the  valedictory  oration.  At  his  mother's  request,  shortly  after  graduating,  he  went 
id,  and  entered  himself  as  a  student  with  the  celebrated  surgeon,  John  Hunter,  who  was 
usin  of  his  father.  Anatomy,  however,  and  especially  dissections,  proved  to  be  so  dis- 
)  him,  that  he  soon  abandoned  the  profession  of  medicine,  and  entered  himself  as  a  stu- 
iw  in  the  Temple  at  London.  For  some  time  he  was  under  Tid,  and  had  Ohitty  as  a  fel- 
!nt.  Afterwards,  he  was  under  the  learned  Arthur  Murphy,  who  he  materially  assisted  in 
able  translation  of  Tacitus.  When  Murphy  took  to  Burke  his  dedication  of  that  work, 
ccompanied  him.  They  found  Burke  playing  at  jackstraws  with  his  son.  Mr.  Hunter 
quent  attendant  oq  the  debates  in  Parliament,  and  at  the  argument  of  cases  in  the  courts 
As  this  time  was  at  a  period  when  Pitt,  Fox,  and  Erskine  were  in  the  maturity  of  their 
I  young  man,  ambitious  to  become  an  orator,  could  not  fail  to  derive  advantage  from 
to  them. 

}3^  Mr.  Hunter  returned  to  Newport,  where  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  soon  rose 
?ad  of  his  profession  in  Rhode  Island.  In  1799,  he  was  elected  to  represent  his  native 
the  General  Assembly,  and  was  subsequently  re-elected  at  different  periods  from  that 
1  the  year  1811.  He  was  then  chosen  a  Senator  of  the  United  States,  in  which  station 
ned  ten  years.    In  politics  he  was  a  Federalist.    At  the  period  of  his  senatorship, 

jni  Eaasell  was  born  in  Providence,  Bhode  Islftnd,  in  1771.  His  early  life  was  devoted  to  studying  the  best 
2nglUh  and  the  claasleal  writers,  and  alter  graduating,  he  was  prepared  for  the  profession  of  law,  bat  sabse- 
Inquished  It  for  that  of  commerco.  His  tastes,  however,  directed  him  to  politics,  and  he  was  called  upon  to  fill 
Itions  of  high  diplomatic  trost    For  many  yean  he  was  Minister  Plenipotentiary  from  his  native  country  at 

and  in  1814,  was  one  of  the  five  commissioners  who  negotiated  the  treaty  of  Ohent  On  his  return  to  tlie 
«s,  he  was  elected  a  representative  in  the  lower  House  of  Congress,  from  Massachusetts.  In  1S17,  he  reoelvM 
}f  Doctor  of  Laws,  from  Brown  University.    Mr.  Bussell  **had  no  skill  as  a  forensic  or  parliamentary  speake. ; 

a  versatile,  forcible,  elegant  a«d  facile  writer,  and  when  the  subject  permitted,  handled  his  pen  with  a  oaufttt 
lich  is  seldom  passed.*^    Few  of  his  literary  productions  have  been  preserved. 
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speeches  were  not  so  frequently  made  in  Congress  as  at  tlie  present  time,  and  there  were  m 
regular  reporters,  so  that  those  senators,  especially  of  the  minority,  who  wished  to  hare  tbeir 
speeches  printed,  were  obliged  to  write  them  out  themselves.  To  these  circamstancea,  the 
absence  of  Mr.  Hunter's  name  from  the  debates  reported  in  the  Annals  of  CongresB,  may,  it  is 
presumed,  be  ascribed. 

On  the  proposition  for  seizing  and  occupying  the  province  of  East  Florida,  in  1813,  during 
the  war  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  3ir.  Hunter  made  a  speech  in  secret 
session  of  the  Senate,  which  he  afterwards  dictated  to  an  amanuensis,  and  cansed  to  be  printed 
at  Newport.  This  production  will  be  found  in  the  subsequent  pages  of  this  volame.  It  shows 
comprehensive  views  of  the  subject,  expressed  in  a  style  unusually  dignified  and  elevated,  lod 
contains  passages  of  a  high  order  of  eloquence. 

Mr.  Hunter  questioned  the  constitutionality  of  the  IkGssouri  restriction ;  voted  accordingjlT, 
and  failing  to  obtain  a  re-election  to  the  Senate,  he  resumed  his  practice  at  the  bar,  sad 
continued  it  until  1884,  when  he  was  appointed,  by  President  Jackson,  Charg6  d'Afiains  to 
Brazil.  At  Bio  dc  Janeiro,  he  acquired  the  respect  of  the  diplomatic  body,  and  of  the  Bnmlia 
government ;  and  at  the  special  request  of  the  young  emperor,  was  elevated  to  the  position  cf 
Minister  Plenipotentiary.  Dnring  his  residence  in  Brazil,  he  accumulated,  from  the  viriooi 
libraries  of  that  country,  and  from  every  quarter  to  which  he  could  gain  access,  vast  storei  d 
learning  and  research,  which  he  would  probably  have  published,  had  his  life  been  spared. 

In  1845,  he  returned  to  the  United  States,  and  on  the  tenth  of  December,  1849,  died  it 
Newport,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

As  a  lawyer  Mr.  Hunter  was  distingtiished  for  the  extent  and  variety  of  his  learning;  while 
his  diverse  accomplishments  gave  him  power  as  an  advocate.  In  person  he  was  tall,  commaad- 
ing  and  comely.  In  gesture  graceful,  natural  and  appropriate.  His  voice  had  a  rare  depth  and 
melody,  and  his  elocution  was  distinct  and  dignified.  His  language  was  rich  and  flowing,  and 
his  fancy  quite  poetical.  His  literary  attainments  were  of  a  high  order.  He  was  quite  famiBff 
with  the  Latin  classics,  and  apt  in  his  quotations  from  them.  In  the  French  and  Italian  ka- 
guages  he  was  also  well  versed,  and  he  spoke  the  former  with  as  much  ease  and  correctness  «i 
could  be  expected  from  one  who  had  learned  it  in  his  childhood,  from  the  French  officers  who 
were  quartered  in  his  father's  house  at  Newport,  and  who  had  not  many  opportunities  for  prM* 
tising  it  after  their  departure. 

Mr.  Hunter  excelled  in  convivial  talent,  and  was  sure  at  a  dinner-table  to  command  at  least 
as  much  attention  as  any  one  present  whenever  he  thought  proper  to  speak.  His  wit  was  keen 
and  classical.  Many  of  his  good  sayings  are  treasured  up  and  repeated  by  his  contemporariei 
in  Congress.  A  man  important  as  a  politician  in  Pennsylvania,  but  otherwise  quite  insignificaDt, 
was  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Senate.  Aspiring  senators  were  eager  in  cas- 
vassing  for  him,  so  much  so  that  the  surprise  of  a  newly  elected  senator  was  excited,  and  1m 
asked  Mr.  Hunter  why  it  was  that  such  eminent  men  should  take  so  lively  an  interest  in  the 
success  of  the  candidates.  Mr.  Hunter  replied,  ^^  Perhaps,  my  friend,  you  have  not  yet  been  kog 
enough  in  Washington  to  be  aware  that  Pennsylvania  avenue  leads  to  the  President's  hoose.^ 

On  another  occasion,  Mr.  Little,  of  Maryland,  was  indulging  in  remarks  of  a  personal  ebl^ 
acter  upon  Mr.  Law,  of  North  Carolina,  in  the  House  of  Bepresentatives.  Mr.  Hunter  happened 
to  be  among  the  auditors,  and  a  gentleman  near  him  asked  if  he  thought  Law  wonld  ansver 
liittle  in  the  same  strain.     "  No,  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Hunter,  "  de  minimis  non  curat  lex." 
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Tills  speech,  on  the  proposition  for  seizing 
nd  occupying  the  Province  of  East  Florida  by 
be  troops  of  the  United  States,  was  delivered 
y  Mr.  Hunter,  in  secret  session  of  the  Senate 
f  the  United  States,  on  the  second  of  Feb- 
aary,  1813: 

Mr.  Pbesident:  It  is,  sir,  with  the  utmost 
eluctance,  that  I  make  the  attempt  to  suggest 
ome  remarks  on  the  present  subject.  For  al- 
hough  the  question  now  under  consideration  is 
onfes^ed  on  all  sides  to  be  one  of  the  deepest 
iterest  and  importance,  involving  in  its  deci- 
ion  no  less  a  consequence  than  that  of  a  change 
f  our  relations  with  a  friendly  power  from  a 
tate  of  peace  to  that  of  war,  yet  we  have  been 
iformed  by  the  honorable  gentleman  from 
(aryland  *  (whose  judgment  on  all  occasions, 
rom  his  experience  and  standing  here,  is  en- 
itled  to  peculiar  respect)  that  every  exertion 
nil  bo  unavailing,  and  that  it  is  the  pre-deter- 
aination  of  a  majority  of  this  Senate  to  adopt 
he  present  bill.  If  that  gentleman  desponds 
ft«r  his  own  able  and  ample  discussion  of  the 
•resent  bill,  and  his  own  vigorous  efforts  to 
•revent  his  own  prediction,  it  would  be  pre- 
nmption  in  me  to  hope.  Whoever,  too,  moves 
a  the  discussion  of  this  question  must  go  on 
epressed,  if  not  alarmed,  by  the  denunciation 
f  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Georgia,  who 
1  the  overflowing  of  an  allowable  zeal  and 
nxiety  (connected  as  he  deems  the  success  of 
his  bill  to  be  with  the  peculiar  interest  and  ad- 
antage  of  his  own  State)  has  declared  it  not 
Sits  than  infatuation,  that  pretends  to  foresee 
ny  evil  consequences  resulting  from  its  adop- 
ion. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  forlorn  hope  to 
7hich  I  am  condemned  by  the  honorable  gen- 
leman  from  Maryland,  and  the  C4!rtainty  of  in- 
inrring  the  penalty  of  the  denunciation  of  the 
koncnrable  gentleman  from  Georgia  (to  whose 
personal  good  opinion  I  am  far  from  being  in- 
iifferent),  I  feel  myself  impelled  by  obligations 
►f  duty,  by  a  fair  interpretation  of  the  instruc- 
ions  of  my  constituents  in  reference  to  another 
KKMision,  and  the  clearest  convictions  of  my 
mderstanding,  to  record  my  vote  against  the 
)res»ent  proposition ;  and  from  the  pressure,  of 
he  same  motives,  I  find  myself  induced,  hope- 
ess  and  unpropitious  as  is  the  occasion,  to  as- 
lign  my  reasons  for  that  vote. 

Ami  in  the  first  place,  is  it  nothing,  is  it  a 
•onsideration  worthy  of  no  regard,  that  this 
louse  has  but  lately,  after  a  protracted  and 
olemn  discussion,  rejected  the  very  proposition 
:ontained  in  the  bill  before  us?  Is  a  character 
or  consistency  in  its  measures  of  no  importance 
o  this  branch  of  the  legislature  ?    Does  not  the 
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peculiarity  of  its  construction — the  duration  of 
its  members  in  office,  and  the  very  mode  of 
their  appointment,  indicate  the  hope  that  it 
would  be,  and  the  design  that  it  ought  to  be, 
distinguished  for  the  consistency  of  its  conduct  ? 
Do  not  all  the  speculations  upon  the  theoretic 
perfection  of  our  constitution,  contemplate  this, 
as  the  body  that,  resisting  temporary  impulses, 
and  opposing  its  own  firmness  to  a  fluctuating 
and  imbecile  policy,  would  give  something  like 
system  and  stability  to  our  national  councils  ? 

Sir,  I  doubt  not  our  power  at  all  times — and 
upon  great  and  extraordinary  occasions  I  doubt 
not  the  right,  the  expediency  and  propriety  of 
reversing  our  decisions.  No  body  of  men  can 
be  infallible,  and  therefore  its  decisions  ought 
not  to  be  irreversible.  All  I  contend  for  is, 
that  a  case  clear  and  strong  indeed  ought  to  be 
made  out,  to  induce  the  Senate  to  forfeit,  or 
even  to  hazard  its  character  for  stability  and 
consistency.  I  do  not  say  that  our  deliberate 
decisions,  a  few  months  since,  is  such  conclusive 
proof  of  its  absolute  perfection,  of  its  entire 
impeccability,  as  that  it  operates  as  an  estoppel 
upon  all  subsequent  inquiry,  and  necessarily 
precludes  all  debate;  but  grounding  myself 
upon  a  well-known  distinction,  I  do  say,  it  is 
most  persuasive,  convincing  and  satisfactory 
evidence  of  the  correctness  of  that  dec*ision, 
and  that  according  to  all  the  principles  of  par- 
liamentary usage,  deducible  either  from  the 
rules  of  a  sound  logic,  or  from  judicial  analo- 
gies, it  imposes  on  the  honorable  mover  of  this 
proposition  and  all  its  advocates,  the  necessity 
of  substantiating,  by  new  and  further  evidence, 
by  arguments  not  before  addticed,  and  by  con- 
siderations of  policy,  arising  out  of  a  new 
juncture  of  our  afiairs — the  wisdom,  propriety 
and  necessity  of  the  present  proceeding. 

This  too,  sir,  ought  to  be  done  with  a  clear- 
ness and  copiousness  of  proof,  sufficient  to  repel 
the  warrantable,  and  inevitable  suspicion,  which 
always  attaches  to  a  renewed  effort  for  a  re- 
jected measure;  to  an  application  for  a  new 
trial,  upon  a  suggestion  of  new  and  further  evi- 
dence. What  is  the  actual  case  ?  have  we  new 
proofs?  even  new  statements?  have  we  had 
any  thing  but  arguments  before  refuted?  Is 
the  relation  of  our  country  dilfcrent  ?  Has  any 
new  event  taken  place?  No,  sir,  it  is  not  even 
pretended.  I  do  tlierefore,  on  the  ground  of 
our  former  decision,  on  the  ground  that  wo 
were  then  right,  and  on  the  absence  of  all  new 
inducement  from  proof!  statement  or  argument, 
to  do  away  that  presumption,  call  upon  gentle- 
men, as  they  respect  themselves  individually — 
upon  the  Senate,  whose  character  for  consis- 
tency and  dignity  (most  important  and  essential 
attributes  of  that  character)  will  be  compro- 
mitted  and  hazarded  with  the  nation,  to  resist 
this  overthrow  of  their  best  resolves — to  stand 
to  their  former  opinions,  and  to  permit  no  con- 
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tradictory  record  to  be  pro<luced  against  them 
— to  tlie  degradation  of  their  established  politi- 
cal character  and  consequence. 

Sir,  on  this  point  of  consistency  and  adher- 
ence to  our  former  re!K)lvea,  we  Ought  to  bo 
the  more  tenacious,  because  we  have  excited 
liojies  and  expectations  among  our  constituents, 
mid  especially  the  commercial  class,  that  we 
ought  not  to  disappoint.  Next  to  an  English, 
a  Spanish  war  is  the  most  disastrous  in  which 
this  country  can  be  engage<l.  It  alfects,  most 
deeply,  the  little  commercial  enterprise  that  is 
suffered  to  exist  in  the  country.  Upon  the  sug- 
gestion tliat  yon  were  playing  at  this  deep  game 
last  session,  a  hundred  commercial  enterprises 
connected  with  shipments  to  S]>anish  countries 
and  colonies  were  suspended.  Upon  your  wise 
and  virtuous  rejection  of  this  measure,  hundreds 
of  shipments  of  enterprises  grounded  on  your 
consistency,  upon  your  permanency  of  system, 
have  commenced,  and  are  now  i)n)ceeding. 

Sir,  it  will  bo  a  gross  breach  of  faith  towards 
the  commercial  world;  they  will  be  ruined  by 
this  secret  declaration  of  war.  It  will  burst 
upon  them,  from  this  conclave,  like  a  hurricane 
fri)m  the  cave  of  -^'Eolus,  sweeping  into  the 
power  of  your  new  enemy  as  large  an  amount 
i)f  pri»perty  as  that  ft>r  which  we  pretend  wo 
are  solicitous  to  seek  indeinnitication.  Where 
is  our  property?  our  commerce?  at  Cadiz — at 
Havana — at  Lisbon.  Do  you  supjjose  that  the 
ISpaniards,  and  the  Portuguese,  their  allies,  arc 
<lullards  juid  fools?  and  that  they  will  omit  the 
fair  and  honest  exercise  of  the  rights  of  reprisal 
and  retaliation  ?  Will  they  not  preach  our  doc- 
trines against  ourselves;  ])ractice  our  own.  arts, 
and  repel  aggression  by  aggression  ? 

It  is  n(»t  on  the  mere  ground  of  obstinate, 
unenlightened,  indiscriminating  adherence  to 
your  former  measures,  that  I  ap]>eal  to  your 
sense  of  honor,  magnanimity  and  consistency; 
but  in  relation  t«)  the  i)rospetrt  of  lo^ss,  (ff  disas- 
trous consequences,  of  wide-spread  distress. 
The  merchants  are  now  jmrsuing  a  lucrative 
honest  trade  with  a  frien<lly  nation,  upon  the 
ground  of  their  special  and  unsuspecting  confi- 
dence in  this  Senate.  Will  you  disapjMjint  that 
confidence,  and  expose  them  to  inevitable  ruin ; 
yourselves  to  inevitable  censure  ? 

Sir,  why  should  we,  as  a  Senate,  at  this  time 
introduce  this  proposition  ?  Is  it  by  way  of 
])enitence  for  our  tV)rmer  sin?  a  means  of  ob- 
taining pardon  fur  our  j)ast  otlences?  a  repara- 
ti<m  for  wrongs  we  have  d<me?  Or  is  it  that 
some  terrible  necessity  exists,  that  the  Senate 
should  entitle  itself  to  forgiveness,  and  propiti- 
ate seltish  and  senseless  clamor,  by  an  act  of 
•submission  and  a  surrender  of  its  former  opin- 
ions? Sir,  I  know  we  have  the  right  to  origi- 
nate this  measure;  but  is  it  proper,  expedient, 
decorous  in  us  to  do  it?  It  was,  at  first,  the 
measure  of  the  House  of  Keprescntatives :  let 
them  at  least  re-produce  it.  Why  this  attempt 
to  oblige  us  to  adopt  a  bantling  they  have  aban- 
doned^ Why  court  a  jHirilous  responsibility, 
which  it  seems  they  have  no  longer  the  forti- 


tude to  encounter  ?  At  second-hand  with  our 
intermediate  decision  to  break  off  the  storm  el 
public  censure,  they  may  be  willing  to  adopt  it. 
but  let  us  leave  to  them  the  honor  and  the  {lenl 
of  this  at  least  contingent  measure.  If  it  will 
be  80  pro<luctive  of  goo<l  as  some  gentlemeD 
predict,  it  will  be  an  act  of  condescension  and 
liberality  for  us  to  relinquish  our  preteosiois 
in  their  favor ;  but  if  it  be  an  act  pregnant  with 
innumerable  evils,  let  the  responsibility  nA 
upon  the  broad  shoulders  of  tlie  ininiediite 
representatives  of  the  people.  They  have  i 
power  to  which  we  cannot  pretend,  tliat  d 
originating  money-bills—of  devising  tlie  iyi. 
terns  of  taxation.  The  present  war  has  ex- 
ceeded, in  exj>ense,  all  previous  calculatioo; 
luus  transcendeil  every  estimate : — and  the  ex- 
pense of  the  next  year  will  be  at  least  doable 
that  of  the  last.  A  new  war  must  inevitably 
lead  to  a  farther  enormous  increase  of  the  pub- 
lic burdens.  Shall  we  originate  measure^  aod 
leave  to  them  the  laborious,  and  I  am  afnid 
odious  task  of  exacting  from  the  pockets  of  tlii 
people  the  means  of  executing  them?  Or  dufl 
we  heedlessly  precipitate  the  country  into  a  ner 
war,  ignorant  whether  the  means  will  ever 
be  provided  to  carry  it  on  ?  Let  us  at  least  wait 
Uy  see  what  is  the  system  of  taxation  which 
their  wisdom  and  patriotism  will  present  to  us. 
It  may  be  t(K)  intolerable  to  be  ndf»])ted; — then 
this  measure  must  fail ;  and  wo  shall  a'*  a  Senate 
have  lavishe<l  our  pn»cious  stock  of  public  favor 
in  a  legislative  effort  at  once  premature  ai 
imfK)tent. 

Sir,  I  wish  to  husband  our  peculiar  repntati<». 
Prudence,  caution,  and  circunispeotion,  Imt 
above  all,  indeiiendence ;  a  firm,  severe,  awl 
erect  inde{)endence,  ought  to  be  the  distinguish- 
ing qualities  of  this  grave  snd  dignified  assem- 
bly. It  is  not  for  us  to  court  popularity — but  I 
am  not  unwilling  to  augment  and  corroborate 
our  claims  upon  the  public  gratitude.  We  Lave 
already  this  st^ssion  done  much.  We  originated 
and  carried  through  with  uncommon  despatch 
and  unanimity,  the  bill  for  the  augmentation  d 
the  navy.  We  conducted,  with  like  dispatch 
and  unanimity,  our  proceedings  in  reganl  to 
the  Merchants'  Bonds.  We  have  unbound  from 
the  rack  the  victims  of  financial  extortion,  ami 
preserved  an  useful  and  unoffending  clai«  d 
citi/ens  frtmi  ruin,  and  the  nation  fnimdisgrafe. 
lA't  us  not  surrender  these  stn>ng  holds  Qp»B 
the  ])ublic  confidence.  Let  us  at  least  nd  in- 
voke ])ublic  execration,  by  a  rash  declaration  o( 
an  additional,  unjust^  and  unnecessary  war.  If 
the  car  of  the  state  is  to  be  driven  Jeha-Iikete 
destruction,  let  us  refuse  to  be  the  charioteem 

I  admit,  that  these  objections  are  entirely  pc** 
li  mi  nary;  and  relate  not  so  much  tothesfe* 
cific  merits  of  the  question  now  under  consid- 
eration, as  to  the  i>oint  whether  we  ou^t  to 
consider  it  at  all.  Whether  (if  I  may  so  exprc* 
myself)  we  ought  to  assume  of  it  any  oognizanoi 
whatever.  But  in  my  humble  conception,  iImM 
objections  are  not  less  valid  and  important,  (i* 
being  preliminary  conuderations  *  such  ••  naui' 
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rally  and  necessarily  precede,  and  for  a  time 
exclude  the  dlscossion  of  the  main  question. 

And,  sir,  there  is  another  remaiaing  topic, 
nnder  this  liead  of  argument,  of  more  prevail- 
ing force,  than  either  of  those  I  have  attempted 
to  illustrate. 

Why,  I  ask,  is  there,  in  the  mode  of  present- 
ing this  measure,  a  total  evasion  of  presidential 
rcsponsihility  ?  Is  it  a  measure  of  the  cabinet  ? 
Then,  why  has  it  not  the  sanction  of  presiden- 
tial recommendation  ?  "Why  are  we  to  be  used 
as  a  constitutional  screen,  interposed  between 
the  people,  and  the  efficient  initiator  oi  this 
measure  ?  Where  is  the  message,  where  is  the 
manifesto,  spreading  out  in  the  expansion  of 
detail,  this  declaration  of  another  war,  against 
ou  innocent,  neutral,  and  friendly  country  ? 

Is  it  not  a  presidential  measure  ?  then  we  are 
driving  on  to  the  consummation  of  a  deed  of 
dreadful  import,  without  the  usual  and  neces- 
sary instructions  on  this  subject.  It  may  be 
that  we  are  doing  something  in  opposition  to 
another  branch  of  the  Government,  who  may 
bold,  on  this  subject,  opinions  adverse  to  ours ; 
— and  we  are  voluntarily  subjecting  ourselves 
to  the  peril  of  a  dangerous  conliict  between  the 
constitutional  authorities.  This,  I  again  admit, 
we  have  the  power  of  doing ; — but  is  it  right, 
projKjr,  expedient  and  decorous  to  do  it  ?  There 
may  be  an  extreme  case  presumed,  when  it 
might  be  proper,  at  all  hazards,  to  exorcise  this 
power.  IJut  will  gentlemen  pretend  that  the 
case  hiis,  in  this  instance,  occurred?  Is  this  an 
occiision  of  such  i)ressing  emergency,  of  such 
imperious  necessity,  of  such  obvious  enormity, 
OS  compels  us  from  duty  and  principle  to  act, 
even  at  the  hazard  of  interru[)ting  the  harmony 
of  the  different  departments  of  the  Government  ? 

By  the  third  Section  of  the  2d  Article  of  the 
constitution,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Presi- 
dent, fr.im  time  to  time,  to  give  to  the  Congress 
information  of  the  state  of  the  Union,  and 
recommend  to  their  consideration  such  measures 
as  ho  shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient.  It 
is  his  imperative  duty ; — he  sliall  do  it.  It  is  a 
fair  presumption,  that  if  he  thought  this 
measure  advisable,  just,  honest,  practicable  and 
expedient,  that  he  would  have  recommended  it. 

1  know,  sir,  that  some  gentlemen  object  to 
this  course  of  observation ; — and  alarm  them- 
selves with  a  jealousy,  that  there  is  in  this  argu- 
ment, something  that  imports  a  surrender  of 
the  independent  powers  of  this  House,  and  they 
repel,  with  some  warmth  and  indignation,  the 
opinion  that  we  should  not  act  upon  our  own 
plans  and  c^mceptions,  without  a  previous  presi- 
dential recommendation.  Most  undoubtedly  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  is  correct.  I  ad- 
mit it^ — this  is  the  theory  of  the  constitution, 
and  there  may  be  cases  in  which  it  would  not 
only  be  the  duty  of  this  House  to  act  without 
presidential  communication,  but  something  like 
treason  not  to  act.  But  is  this  such  a  case  ? 
This  resort  to  the  dormant,  theoretic  princi- 
ples of  the  constitution,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  daily,  well-understood  and  unotgectionable 


practice  of  every  administration — this  assertion 
of  a  truism,  which,  in  the  abstract,  nobody  is 
disposed  to  deny ;  this  stripping  a  case  of  all  its 
circumstances,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
the  progress  of  an  unusual  and  unexplained 
course,  is,  I  confess,  not  a  mode  of  reasoning, 
for  which  my  plain  and  unscholastic  mind  has 
a  preference.  I  admired  the  animation  and  the 
spirit  with  which  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania asserted  his  own  personal  independence 
in  regard  to  the  executive,  and  foel  grateful  to 
him  for  the  clear  exposition  of  the  principles 
upon  which  our  independence  as  a  political 
body  is  constitutionally  upheld.  And  I  accord 
with  him  in  the  assertion,  that  initiative  legis- 
lation in  til  cases  but  those  of  revenue,  and  un- 
influenced del'beration  in  all  cases  witliout 
exception,  is  the  right  and  privilege  of  this 
House. 

But  the  exercise  of  this  right,  to  be  practically 
useful  and  beneficial,  will,  from  its  very  nature, 
be  infrequent  It  is  no  corroboration  of  that 
right  to  assert  it  in  unqualified  terms,  or  to  re- 
sort to  it  without  judicious  discrimination  or 
self-evident  necessity.  And,  sir,  in  a  case  in- 
volving a  change  of  our  relations  from  a  state 
of  peace  with  a  friendly  nation  to  that  of  war, 
no  instance  can  hardly  be  imagined,  in  which 
our  primary  interference  would  be  justifiable. 
It  was  clearly  shown  by  my  honorable  friend 
from  Connecticut,  with  a  peculiar  felicity  of 
illustration,  and  an  irrefutable  force  of  argu- 
ment, to  be  in  as  little  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  constitution  as  it  is  contrary  to  the 
uniform  practice  under  it  It  may  be,  sir,  repro- 
bated as  a  tory  doctrine ; — ^but  I  have  imbibed 
it,  from  an  attention  to  the  cases  that  have  oc- 
curred, under  the  administrations  of  Messrs. 
Jefferson  and  Madison.  In  the  great  cases  of  the 
two  embargoes,  in  that  of  the  war  with  Eng- 
land, in  this  very  measure  heretofore,  and  in- 
deed in  all  where  a  change  of  our  relative 
situaUon  with  foreign  powers  was  contemplated, 
we  have  had  an  executive  message— a  distinct 
recommendation.  And,  sir,  this  is  the  true 
whig  doctrine — it  is  tlie  correct  republican 
course — it  fixes  the  responsibility  upon  one 
person — it  limits — ^it  defines  it — it  reduces  it  to 
a  single  point.  We  can  judge  of  the  recommen- 
dation, by  the  reasons  by  which  it  is  enforced  ; 
we  can  venture  to  indulge  in  a  warrantable  con- 
fidence, as  to  the  truth  of  the  statements  that 
are  made  ; — ^because  we  know  they  are  made 
under  the  consciousness  and  the  peril  of  the 
highest  official  responsibility.  If  the  measure 
recommended,  and  made  the  basis  of  our  pro- 
ceedings, should  afterwards  appear  to  liave  pro 
ceeded  from  base,  corrupt,  or  traitorous  motives, 
by  the  constitutional  process  of  impeachment, 
the  transgression  would  bo  visited  on  the  actual 
transgressor — the  national  honor  would  be  re- 
deenaed,  and  public  justice  would  be  vindi- 
cated. 

Bat  in  the  present  mode  who  is  responsible  f 
who,  in  any  event  would  be  impeachable  ?  To 
the  President  solely,  in  the  first  instance  is  la- 
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trusted  the  treaty-making  power.  He  watches 
over  our  concerns  with  foreign  nations — he  has 
tlie  means  of  intelligence — the  j)Ower  of  inter- 
ference. If  the  former  relative  situation  of  onr 
atiairs  with  Spain  has  changed,  he  ought  and 
will,  unless  you  presume  him  criminally  indif- 
ftrent  to  his  sacred  duty  and  his  country's  wel- 
fare, announce  that  change.  Shall  we  clamor- 
ously rush  t^  arms,  when  tlie  sentinel  on  the 
watch-tower  has  lighted  no  beacon — has  sound- 
ed no  trumpet — ^lias  rung  no  alarm-hell? 

How  do  we  know  that  the  functions  of  the 
treaty-making  power  in  this  instiiuce  have  ceas- 
ed ?  that  the  virtuous  attempt  to  preserve  the 
country  in  peace  has  been  abandoned  in  des- 
pair? May  we  not  heedlessly  and  officiously 
interfere  with  nnclosed  negotiations  on  this  very 
subject — and  thus  disappoint  the  best  concerted 
efforts  of  the  proper  authority  directed  to  the 
attainment  of  this  very  object,  by  peaceful,  in 
preterence  to  belligerent  means  ?  Was  not  this 
the  very  argument  urged  successlully  last  ses- 
sion, in  relation  to  France  ? 

Were  not  the  manifold  and  enormous  injuries 
coHimitted  against  us  by  France  equally  repro- 
bated by  all  parties,  and  did  we  not  all  agree 
that  reparation — i)rompt,  comprehensive,  etiect- 
nal  reparation  was  due  ?  What  restrained  us 
from  requiring  it. in  the  same  way  from  France 
as  we  did  from  England  ?  because  the  Presi- 
dent announced  to  us  that  negotiations  with  the 
one  power  and  not  with  the  other  were  closed. 
Let  us  wait  for  the  same  comnmnication  in  re- 
gard to  Spain. 

These  considerations,  drawn  from  the  nature 
of  the  treaty-making  power,  when  first  urged 
by  my  honorable  friend  from  Connecticut,  seem- 
ed by  tlie  admission  of  the  honorable  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  on  my  rights  to  have  made  tlieir 
])roper  impression  on  his  candid  and  intelligent 
mind.  But  he  has  struggled  manfully  against 
his  tendency  to  be  convinced  against  his  will, 
and  has  reconciled  himself  (as  we  all  too  easily 
can)  to  a  former  favorite  i)repossession.  But 
the  course  of  reasoning  by  which  the  honora- 
ble gentleman  achieved  this  victory  over  him- 
self, is  to  my  humble  conception  as  fallacious  in 
princij>le,  as  it  has  been,  when  acted  on  by  min- 
isters and  politicians,  baneful  in  its  elfects.  It 
is  grounded  on  the  assumption  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  existing  authority  in  Spain  with 
whom  it  is  safe  and  proper  to  treat.  This,  too, 
is  the  favorite  argument  of  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia,  who  last  addressed  you. 
The  stress  and  substance  of  his  verv  able  ad- 
dress,  ai)peare<l  to  me  to  be  this :  You  must  do 
this  act — necessity  constrains  you  to  adopt  it, 
as  a  measure  of  security  and  jirecaution.  You 
cannot  negotiate — there  is  no  Spain  with  whcmi 
to  treat ;  or,  at  any  rate,  there  is  no  Spain  but 
as  identified  with  (ireat  Britain. 

In  the  true  republican  language  of  old  times, 
I  should  say,  that  is  the  government  which  the 
people  icill  to  be  so :  and  I  should  take  the  ev- 
idence of  that  will,  not  from  an  English  news- 
Daper,  Cobbett's  Register,  which  was  quoted 


by  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Georgia,  b~ 
from  their  formal  public  acts.  I  agree  the  be* 
reditary  king  was  Charles;  the  rightful  kiog 
is  Ferninand ;  the  intrusive,  usurping  king  i» 
Joseph.  The  country  is  invaded  by  France  ant 
is  closely  allied  with  England;  but  still,  in  prin- 
ciple and  fact,  and  for  all  efficient  purposes,  the 
government  is  Spanish ; — legitimately  Spanislt; 
represented  and  conducted  by  tho  agents  of  the 
S|)anish  nation;  who  make  treaties,  contract 
alliances,  fight  battles,  achieve  victories,  and 
perform  all  the  essential  duties  and  mighty  fimo- 
ticus  of  a  great  nation.  We  have,  at  this  verr 
moment,  a  minister  from  that  nation  residtLt 
in  this  country,  (why  he  has  not  been  ])ablicljr 
acknowledged  it  is  not  for  me  to  say,)  who  has 
tendered  reparation  for  all  the  wrongs  Spain 
hjis,  at  any  time,  inflicted  on  this  country— on 
her  part  unintentional  wrongs,  occasioned  br 
the  ]>eculiarity  of  her  situation — and  inflicted, 
not  from  injustice,  but  in  consequence  of  French 
instigation,  and  French  despotic  dictation.  Tb« 
whole  of  our  unpublished  correspondence  "with 
Spain  proves  that  she  acted  under  duress.  Thei^ 
wrongs,  sir,  were  accidental  blows,  which  in  the 
paroxysm  of  distress,  she  directed  without  aim 
against  a  friend ;  and  for  which,  now  restored 
to  sanity  and  freedom,  she  feels  penitence  and 
otTers  reparation.  It  would  be  unjust  to  avenge 
ourselves,  in  her  present  distresses ;  ungenerou-N 
because  her  house  is  on  fire,  to  plunder  it  ol 
its  precious  efiects;  unchristian  not  to  meet 
penitence  with  forgiveness. 

According,  sir,  to  our  American  principles 
grounding  ourst^lves  on  the  acknowledged  nihs 
of  public  law,   there   always    is  a    legitimate 
government,  tho  government  "de  facto;''  we 
interfere  not  with  the  independency  or  inte- 
rior constitutions  of  foreign  nations.     I  a<l- 
mit   that   there  may    exist   circumstances  to 
which  this,  as  a  general  rule,  must  bend;  but 
it  is  a  fact  that  has  been  repeatedly  stated  in 
print,  and  never  contradicted,  and  to  the  con- 
viction of  my  mind,  ascertained  by  circumstan- 
ces, that  the  reparation  offered  by  the  Miui^tcr 
of  tho  Cortes  of  Spain,  was  an  immeiliate  repa- 
ration ;  a  reparation  in  rem — ^by  the  delivery  of 
dollars  actually  in  this  country — ^to  the  amount 
of  all  our  fair  claims ;  the  amount  to  be  settleil 
by  commissioners,  upon  the  principle  of  the  very 
convention  made  by  Mr.  Charles  l^inckney,  once 
ac(iuiesced  in  by  this  very  Senate,  and  highly 
advantageous  to  this  country.     If  we  gel  the 
reparation  by  honest  means,  if  we  were  snog  in 
our  indemnity  by  consent  of  parties,  we  dearly 
should  have  an  ec^uitable,  and  at  all  events  a 
legal  right  to  retam  it,  let  what  wotdd  liappeo. 
No  matter  who  might  hereafter   occupy  the 
government  of  Spain  ;  no  action  for  money,  bad 
and    received,  could    rightfully   be  inslitot*?*! 
against  us ;  and  if  attempted  to  be  exacted  by 
force,  we  should  then  clearly  have  a  right  to 
repel  force  by  force.    AVe  ought  to  liave  di*- 
dained  the  menaces  of  an  interfering,  usurping 
power,  have  consulted  solely  American  interests 
and  feelinffs,  have  taken  the  money,  and  imid  it 
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over  to  the  sofTering  merchants  to  whom  it  be- 
longed. 

It  strikes  me  as  something  strange  indeed, 
that  gentlemen  should  assert  that  Spain  has  no 
government;  and  yet  in  the  same  breath  assert 
that  she  is  in  strict  dliance  with  Great  Britain. 
Is  she  incapable  of  maintaining  the  relations  of 
peace  and  amity,  and  yet  in  strict  alliance  with 
another  nation  f  Has  she  not,  lately,  likewi^ 
formed  a  treaty  with  Russia,  who  has  acknowl- 
edi^ed  her  independence  ?  Has  she  not,  lately, 
issued  a  declaration  of  neutrality,  in  regard  to 
this  country  and  our  present  war?  If  Spain 
has  no  government,  she  has  no  colonies — no  ju- 
risdiction over  them — they  are  separated  from 
the  mother,  or  metropolitan  country — they  be- 
come, as  to  her,  foreign,  independent  countries; 
as  sucli,  their  rights  ought  to  be  by  us  respected. 
We  have  no  right  to  avenge  ourselves  for  Span- 
ish wrongs  on  countries  not  Spanish. 

Sir,  the  experience  of  all  ages  proves  that  it 
is  idle  to  debate  upon  the  theories  of  a  consti- 
tution in  relation  to  the  observance  of  treaties. 
If  a  fair  and  rational  treaty  be  made  so  that  it 
is  the  mutual  interest  of  parties  to  observe  it, 
you  have  obtained  tlie  true  security  and  only 
wise  dependence  for  the  continuance  of  peace. 
Treaties  made  by  a  government  when  under  one 
form  of  internal  constitution,  are  still  binding, 
though  that  form  may  be  changed.  We  have 
acted  on  and  recognized  this  principle.  Do  we 
know  of  any  King  of  Spain  but  Ferdinand? 
It  is  admitted  h^  has  been  announced  to  us. 
Has  the  pretended  claim  of  Jo5»eph  Bonaparte 
to  the  crown  of  Spain,  its  territories  and  colo- 
nies, ever  been  made  known  in  a  formal  and 
official  manner  to  this  government  ?  Have  we 
ever  acknowledged  it?  Have  we  had  any  legal 
or  even  constructive  notice  of  his  arrogant  pre- 
tensions ?  If  so,  where  is  the  correspondence  ? 
Who  is  his  minister  ?  Do  we  mean  to  take  pos- 
session of  this  country  under  color  of  that  title? 
Have  we  bargained,  in  the  treaty  of  limits  ne- 
gotiated by  Mr.  Barlow,  for  the  cession  of  this 
country  to  us?  What  was  the  consideration  of 
that  bargain  ?  What  were  its  terms  ?  Is  it  in- 
deed true,  that  the  offered  compensation  for  the 
robberies  committed  on  us  by  France,  is  to  be 
an  issue  of  a  batch  of  licenses  and  a  cession  of 
East  Florida?  A  reparation  of  ill  faith,  by  per- 
mitting us  again  to  be  exposed  to  its  treach- 
ery— a  restitution  foi-  plunder,  by  authorizing 
OS  to  plimder. 

On  a  former  occasion,  when  we  were  about 
to  take  a  territory  confessedly  ours  by  treaty 
and  purchase— we  were  told  by  France  to  stay 
our  hand ;  did  we  not  obey  her  ?  Was  not  even 
at  that  time  the  magnanimity  (as  it  was  cnlled) 
of  France  a  theme  of  eulogy  in  this  country  ? 
Was  not  the  answer  of  Talleyrand  to  our  min- 
ister, (I  think  Mr.  Livingston,)  a  plain,  and  if 
the  phrase  can  be  applied  to  him,  an  honest 
one  ?  If  you  go  to  war  with  Spain,  France  will 
take  the  part  of  Spain ;  and  did  we  not  in  con- 
sequence desist  ?  You  either  have  or  have  not 
goi  the  assent  of  France  to  this  seizure;  if  you 


have  got  it,  it  is  by  private,  covert  negotiation, 
a  mean  acceptance  of  illegal  plunder  from  t 
power  whose  ten  thousand  wrongs,  injuries  and 
insults,  are  unredressed,  nncompensated,  nnre- 
venged. 

If  we  have  not  got  her  assent,  we  act  incon- 
sistently— ^and  encounter  the  very  danger,  that 
of  a  contested  title,  which  we  affect  to  be  solici- 
tous to  avoid ;  and  in  case,  which  God  forbid  I 
France  should  be  victorious  in  her  attempt  to 
overthrow  the  liberties  of  mankind,  we  should 
have  to  restore  it  at  her  bidding.  She  will 
convert  us  into  a  mere  trustee  of  her  own 
appointment,  for  her  own  benefit.  She  will 
have  a  cession  from  Spain,  previous  to  our  con- 
quest. 

Every  thing  in  relation  to  the  claim  or  right 
of  France  seems  to  be  evaded;  but  gently 
touched,  hinted  at  with  the  utmost  delicacy  and 
caution ;  traced,  as  it  were,  in  doubtful  charac- 
ters, in  chemical  ink,  wliich  the  heat  of  some 
future  occasion  is  to  bring  out.  We  know  our 
Spanish  concerns  are  closely  linked  with  our 
i?rench  concerns ;  but  how,  to  what  extent,  we 
are  not  permitted  to  know.  We  are  too  scru- 
pulous to  treat  with  Spain  as  the  ally  of  Eng- 
land, because  we  deem  it  beneath  our  dignity 
to  treat  otherwise  than  with  an  independent 
and  co-equal  power.  Yet  is  it  not  true,  that 
when  Spain  was  in  a  state  of  vassalage  to 
France,  this  was  deemed  no  objection  to  fre- 
quent negotiations?  We  asserted  her  nominal 
independence,  and  treated  with  the  vassal  by 
permission  of  the  Lord,  and  for  his  benefits 

Does  the  gentleman  mean  to  say  we  ought  to 
take  possession  of  St.  Augustine,  because  the 
Spanish  local  authorities  are  opposed  by  con- 
spirators, traitors  to  their  own  country ;  no, 
they  have  no  country — by  renegadoes — a  ban- 
ditti ;  or  to  state  this  in  terms  as  little  inoffen- 
sive as  possible  to  the  feelings  of  gentlepien, 
because  there  is  a  Jacobin,  revolutionary  move- 
ment in  that  country?  Does  a  realfy  deep, 
honest,  spontaneous,  revolutionary  movement 
exist  there?  Is  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  an 
artificial,  concerted,  contrived,  petty,  patched- 
up  miserable  treason,  paid  for  by  our  money, 
fomented  by  our  people?  Who  caused  that 
movement?  was  it  not  solely  occasioned  by 
American  interference?  by  American  instiga- 
tion ?  When  the  names  were  read,  from  Mat- 
thews' communication  and  the  other  papers, 
could  the  gravest  among  us  forbear  to  smile,  at 
the  paucity  of  Spanish  names,  among  the  con- 
spirators? There  was  here  and  there  a  Don 
Juan,  and  a  Don  Gomez,  in  a  long  list  of  well- 
known  American  names  and  characters. 

I  ask  gentlemen,  did  we  find  a  Revolution 
there,  or  did  we  create  it  ?  And  shall  we,  in 
violation  of  the  principle  which  protects  us,  and 
every  civilized  Society,  from  hateful,  corrupt, 
foreign  interference,  in  shameful  inconsistency 
with  all  we  said  and  did  in  Henry's  affair,  take 
advantage  of  our  own  wrong,  and  with  an 
hypocrisy  unrivalled  but  by  Bonaparte  himself 
practise  the  very  arts,  against  an  innocent,  un- 
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offending  people,  against  wliicli  we  were  justly 
indignant,  when  we  had  even  a  distant  eusin- 
cion,  that  they  might  be  used  against  our  honor, 
our  integrity,  our  independence?  Bat,  sir,  I 
will  not  further,  at  present,  pursue  this  topic ; 
my  object  is  not  to  excite  adverse  feeling,  but 
merely  to  awaken  a  strict  attention,  and  direct 
a  temperate  investigation,  to  the  proposition 
before  us.  What  is  that  proposition  ?  what  is 
the  statement  of  the  case,  as  presented  us  by  the 
honorable  chairman  of  the  committee? 

It  is  to  seize  a  province,  "belonging  to  Spain 
— to  seize  and  occupy  it  by  the  armies  of  the 
United  States — to  besiege  an  important  and 
fonnidable  fortress — to  use  force  against  a  pres- 
ent, friendly,  neutral  power.  That  is,  in  short, 
to  wage  war  against  Spain.  "What  are  the 
avowe<l  reasons,  or  rather  ])retexts  ?  I  say  pre- 
texts, because  it  is  historically  and  proverbially 
true,  that  those  who  are  determined  on  war, 
who  are  greedy  for  conquest,  can  always  find 
pretexts,  and  dignify  them  with  the  name  of 
reasons.  War  indeed  is  the  **  ultima  ratio  re- 
gum  ;"  and  when  we  read  the  manifestoes  of 
kings  determined  to  make  war,  it  is  more  that 
literary  curiosity  may  be  gratified,  than  that  our 
consciences  may  be  enlightened,  or  our  under- 
Btandings  convinced.  We  may  occasionally  be 
delighted  with  the  speciousness  of  statement, 
and  dexterit}' of  argument — we  may  be  momen- 
tarily dazzled  with  the  splendid  colors  with 
which  ingenuity  may  deck  the  robe  of  fraud, 
but  the  inherent  deformity  of  the  design  it  is 
impossible  to  conceal. 

Imbecile  indeed  must  bo  the  understanding, 
disingenuous  indeed  the  moral  nature  of  that 
man,  who  does  nf)t  instantly  detect  and  despise, 
the  miserable  though  elab(»rate  sophistry  which 
justifies  invasion,  and  instigates  to  plunder,  and 
in  wretched  inconsistency,  seeks  a  confirmation 
of  independence  and  a  guarantee  of  the  integrity 
of  empire,  in  the  subjugation  of  an  innocent 
neighbor,  and  in  propagating  as  the  precursor 
of  arms,  the  holy  doctrines  of  insurrection, 
treason,  and  rebellion.  I  own  that  I  rejoice, 
that  so  much  pains  has  been  taken  to  apologize 
for  this  measure.  It  shows  that  we  still  retain 
stime  sense  of  shame ;  that  we  do  not  surrender 
our  innocence  without  some  decent  struggles  to 
save  appearances.  We  have  not  as  yet  acquired 
the  unblushing  hardihotnl  of  our  great  proto- 
types and  models.  Though  unjust  in  our  design, 
we  i>ay  some  homage  to  justice ;  wo  dare  not 
openly  despise  what  mankind  have  hitherto 
deemed  most  sacred.  We  acknowledge,  that 
fiagrant  injustice  ought  to  arouse  indignation. 
The  invasions  that  have  been  carriod  on  by 
other  nations — the  ditferent  jmrtitions  of  Po- 
land— the  capture  of  the  Danish  fieet — we  agree 
were  atrocious  acts.  But  our  occupation  of 
East-Florida,  partly  by  force  of  arms,  and  partly 
by  subornation  of  treason,  is  a  different  affair; 
our  pretext  is  indemnity.  It  has  long  agr»  been 
elegantly  said,  that  when  a  lamb  is  to  be  devo- 
ted, any  thicket  in  which  it  may  happen  to  stray, 
will  furnish  the  fuel  necessary  for  its  sacrifice. 


But  sir,  I  recollect  there  is  an  argnmoat  which 
has  been  distinctly  announced,  and  was  etren* 
uoQsly  urged  by  the  honorable  gentleman  frcn 
Tennessee,  on  my  right,  wliich  is  worthy  o! 
examination,  though  I  hnmblv  cooceive  fus- 
ceptiblo  of  easy  refutation.  He  denies  this  will 
be  war.  As  this  argument  conoes  from  so  re- 
spectable a  quarter,  I  will  endeavor  to  obvinte 
it,  not  by  reasonings  of  my  own,  but  by  the 
most  complimentary  course  I  can  adopt,  by  the 
quot^ition  of  respectable  and  conclusive  authori- 
ty. We  will  ajipeal  to  the  writers  on  the  la«r 
of  nations,  and  to  Vattel,  as  the  most  authori- 
tiitive  and  judicious  of  all  those  writers^ 

Here  Mr.  Ilunter  quoted  VatteL 

Leaning  then,  sir,  upon  this  staff  of  nuthoritrf 
I  say  this  is  not  only  war,  but  an  offensive  war; 
not  only  an  offensive,  but  an  unjust  war;  !!« 
only  unjust,  but  I  am,  for  the  honor  of  mr 
country,  deeply  appn^hensive,  that  in  theraiiid? 
of  ft>reign  nations,  in  the  minds  of  a  majority  of 
this  nation,  whose  moral  sense  it  will  offend— it 
is  liable  to  the  odious  epithet  contained  in  the 
last  sentence  I  have  quoted.  It  is  a  wicked  war ; 
it  is  roW>erv. 

If  this  is  not  war,  but  something  done  only  in 
reference  to  and  for  the  security  of  an  indemnitv 
— a  reducing  of  a  legid  lien  into  possession— a 
process  to  confirm  peace — an  instrument  of  De- 
gotiation — it  is  a  measure  the  President  alrcjuly 
has  in  his  power.  It  is  tlie  treaty-making 
power ;  he  can  act  without  our  aid. 

But,  sir,  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  this  act 
will  l»e  war  against  Spain  ?  If  we  reject  Vat- 
tel's  definition,  shall  we  adopt  that  ot  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson ?  Is  it  not  an  effort  to  do,  in  this  instance, 
as  much  harm  as  we  can  ?  Is  it  not  an  attem^it 
to  reduce  the  people  of  East  Florida  to  a  foreign 
yoke  ?  Are  gentlemen  discontented  at  the  ex- 
pression— ^let  them  examine  it — ^it  is  strictly 
correct.  Their  independence  of  us,  is  to  l»e 
presmned  as  valuable  to  them  as  our  independ- 
ence of  them  is  valuable  to  us.  They  hare  an 
equal  right  to  self-government.  Their  peculiar 
habits,  usages  and  institutions,  their  very  prej- 
udices and  errors,  are  as  dear  to  them  as  oais 
are  to  us.  Do  we  affect  to  pity  them,  and  com- 
passionate their  real  or  imaginary  suffering 
under  what  Mr.  Monroe  calls  a  totterins  and 
irresolute  government  ?  They  deeply  recipn>- 
cate  your  commiseration,  and  congratulate 
themselves,  that  they  are  not  as  we  are,  prcrt- 
estant.s,  republicans,  and  sinners. 

Shall  we  adopt  Mr.  Madison^s  definition  of 
war?  He  describt.*«s  ^^^  Ji  m.'yority  here  inn-t 
say  justly  describes,  impressment,  as  anassnmp- 
tion  of  self-redress — a  substitution  of  force  whiL-b 
falls  within  the  definition  of  war.  Do  we  pre- 
tend that  we  can  invest  fortresses,  circamvallaie 
cities,  raise  fieets  and  armies,  and  move  tbeiu 
ngainst  a  foreign  nation,  have  all  the  pride, 
pomp,  and  circumstance  of  war,  and  yet  prevent 
this  from  being  war,  by  asseverating  it  Li  ooC 
war  ? 
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ir,  I  cannot  for  a  moment  hesitate  to  believe 
ill  be  war  in  fact — so  deemed  by  Spain  and 

allies — so  deemed  by  the  people  of  the 
ted  States — it  ia,  at  leasts  the  contemplated, 
rehended,   inevitable   consequence  of  our 

Why  not,  then,  declare  it  directly,  une- 
•ocally,  and  without  evasion  ?  The  rule  of 
mon  law,  is,  in  this  respect,  the  rule  of 
mon  sense,  and  of  universal  equity.  What 
ought  not  to  do  directly,  you  ou|i?ht  not  to 
ndirectly.    Intending  war,  at  least  calcula- 

that  the  inevitable  consequence  of  your 
•eedings  will  be  war,  why  do  we  not  frankly, 
fully,  magnanimously  declare  it  ?  Let  the 
)le  of  this  country  understand  it.  Let  us 
3  an  open  war  for  an  avowed  object.  Why 
lid  we  shroud  our  intention  in  dast^irdly 
iguity  ?  This  evasive  course,  this  doing  a 
g  "per  obliquum,  per  fraud  em,"  is  what  our 
titution,  springing  as  it  doe^  from  our  re- 
ican  hal)it.s,  from  our  inborn  love  of  justice, 
I  our  moral  aversion  to  conquest,  and  our 
deal  inaptitude  for  it,  from  our  love  of 
e,  from  our  well-founded  apprehensions  that 
extent  of  territory  is  already  dangerously 
ssive; — this  evasive  course,  this  obliquity 
>nduct,  is  what  our  constitution,  intluenced 
hese  considerations — prohibits,  deprecates, 
disdains. 

lough  I  am  afraid,  sir,  this  argument,  in 
ence  to  the  constitutionality  of  our  course, 
rding  to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  will  be 
led  a  point  of  little  consequence,  yet,  sir,  I 
1  it  jjroper  to  suggest  and  enforce  it.  By 
constitution  there  can  be  no  merely  con- 
st! ve  declaration  of  an  offensive  war.  It 
i  be  a  direct  one.  As  a  Legislature,  we 
J  the  power,  not  of  making  war,  but  of  de- 
ug  war.  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
jiare  war."  This  clause,  so  worded,  most 
ently  settles  the  old  litigated  question  raised 
nany  writers  on  the  law  of  nations,  viz., 
ither  a  declaration  should  not  always  pre- 
an  offensive  war  ?  We  are  to  declare  it,  to 
>unee  it  in  plain  terms  to  our  people,  and  to 
jnemy.  It  is  intended  we  should  refer  them 
plain  declaration  of  the  change  of  our  con- 
n,  not  draw  them  into  it  by  an  act  circuit- 
7  leading  to  this  residt,  and  involving  this 
I  inevitable  consequence. 

interpreting  our  coastitution,  when  it 
•s  to  the  topics  treated  of,  and  the  terms 

in  the  law  of  nations,  our  construction 
it  to  be  in  conformity  to  the  law  of  nations ; 
uch  as  when  it  adopts  the  principles  and 
s  of  the  common  law,  we  must  refer  to 
1,  by  them  elicit  its  meaning,  and  modify 
instruction.  War  has  a  technical  meaning 
lie  law  of  nations.  To  declare  war,  is  a 
ij»e,  technical,  appropriate,  unambiguous, 
•ceiving  phrase.    It  is  the  peculiar  idiom 

just  and  wise    nation.     The  declaration, 

us,  must  always  precede  the  act;— of 
se,  I  refer  to  offensive  war: — defensive 
explains  and  declares  itself.  The  framers 
ir  constitution  intended  that  our  offensive 


wars  should  be  few  indeed ; — never,  except  in 
a  case  of  terrible  necessity.  Tliey  intended  they 
should  be  lawful  wars,  in  due  fonn — the  justa 
bella  of  Grotius.  There  must  be  a  denunoiatio 
belli.  This  is  one  of  the  restraints  imposed, 
and  intended  by  the  constitution,  as  a  check, 
against  the  sudden  or  frequent  breaking  out  of 
this  pestilence  of  the  human  race. 

Sir,  if  you  pass  this  law,  to  take  passession 
of  the  colony  of  a  foreign,  friendly,  European 
power,  you  make  no  previous  declaration  of 
war.  But  by  the  concession  of  all,  it  is  war. 
It  is  absurd  to  sav,  you  can  shatter  my  arm, 
and  cut  off  my  limbs,  and  pretend  it  is  not  war 
upon  my  person.  To  say  nothing  of  the  nn- 
fairness  and  injustice  of  this  course,  towards 
the  foreign  nation  who  has  thus  no  chance  of 
making  you  voluntary  reparation  for  real  or 
imaginary  wrong,  what  is  your  conduct  towards 
your  own  citizens?  what  is  their  miserable, 
because  uncertain  condition?  Would  it  be 
treason,  to-morrow,  for  American  citizens  to 
give  information  to  the  Government  of  St. 
Augustine,  to  supply  their  settlement  with  arms 
and  provisions  ?  Would  it  be  treason  to  supply 
the  European  mother  country  with  grain  ?  Sir, 
there  are  no  means  of  a  nation  carrying  into 
effect  an  extra-territorial  law,  against  a  foreign 
resisting  nation,  but  by  force,  but  by  war. 
Ought  you  not  to  apprise  your  own  citizens  ? 
are  they  to  be  endangered  and  entrapped  ?  If 
they  can  supply  without  treason,  they  certainly 
can  without  misdemeanor.  For  this  act  iV 
included  in  the  definition  of  treason,  and  all 
mere  misdemeanors  are  merged.  The  people 
of  St.  Augustine  become  your  enemies ; — can 
you  carry  them  succor?  will  you  venture  to 
indict  for  treason  those  who  supply  them  ?  or 
will  you,  most  inconsistently  and  absurdly, 
permit  your  own  citizens  to  counteract  your 
purpose,  and  frustrate  your  object  ?  Will  you 
place  yourselves  in  the  undignified,  embarrass- 
ing attitude,  of  seeing  them  violate  your  laws, 
and  yet  be  dispunishable? 

Sir,  there  is  something  in  this  proceeding  at 
which  the  genius  of  our  constitution  revolts ; 
it  violates  all  our  fundamental  maxims  of  inter- 
natiomd  intercourse  and  constitutional  con- 
struction ;  it  inverts  all  our  theories,  it  over- 
throws all  our  precedents. 

What,  sir,  are  the  justificatory  causes  of  this 
war,  as  understood  by  General  Pinckney  ? — not 
that  he  approves  them;  he  seems  anxious  to 
explain  to  the  government,  that  he  acts  as  a 
soldier  in  obedience  to  commands — he  accepts 
with  reluctance  his  compound  character,  half 
military,  half  diplomatic,  and  industriously  col- 
lects apologies  for  the  act  he  is  compelled  to 
execute,  from  his  correspondence  with  the  gov- 
ernment. He  enumerates  six  distinct  grounds, 
on  which  he  understands  he  is  to  justify  his 
occupation  of  the  Province  of  East  Florida. 
1st.  Indemnity  for  the  spoliations  committed 
by  Spain.  2(L  Kefusal  to  grant  an  anmesty  to 
the  Spanish  revolutionary  patriots.  8d.  The 
pretendedly  illegal  attack  upon  the  troops  at 
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Moosa,  during  tlio  negotiation.  4tb.  Excite- 
ment of  the  Indians.  5th.  Sedactiou  of  negroes 
into  the  service  of  ilie  Spaniards.  6th.  The 
upprehensicai  of  the  use  that  inay  be  made  of 
the  country,  by  our  present  enemy,  Great 
HritaiD.  They  may  bo  all  included  in  the 
convenient  and  comprehensive  phrase  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  the  splendid  apology  of  years  of  protracted 
war, — ^indemnity  for  the  past^  security  for  the 
future  ;  but,  above  all,  satisfaction  for  our 
honor. 

The  fin*t  general  ground,  indemnity  for  the 
past,  con.sists  in  an  assertion  that  injuries  have 
l>oon  committed  against  us  by  Spain,  and  that 
reparation  has  been  and  is  refused.  The  second 
general  ground,  resolves  itself  into  necessity. 
This  but  too  frequently  is  the  tyrant's  plea,  but 
in  the  present  case  it  is  asserted  to  be  an  honest 
necessity,  justifying  on  military  maxims  this 
measure  as  the  dictate  of  self-defence. 

That  Si)ain,  uu regenerated,  unrevolutionized, 
ancient  Spain,  as  the  ally  of  France  and  as  in- 
stigated by  France,  committe<l  unwarrantable 
spoliations  on  our  commerce,  is  true ;  but  that 
slie  has  ever  denied  reparation  and  indemnity, 
I  conceive  that  every  step  taken  in  the  various 
negotiations  with  her  will  disprove.  It  can 
hardly  Ik?  expected  tliat  I  shall  enter  into  a  mi- 
nute and  elaliorate  discussion  of  these  negotia- 
tions— the  more  perusal  of  documents,  publish- 
ed and  unpublisheil,  would  occupy  more  of  the 
precious  time  of  the- Senate  than  I  feel  myself 
nuthori/e<l  to  ct)nsume.  Hut,  sir,  1  have  felt  it 
my  incumbent  duty  to  ]>eruse  these  documents 
— to  consider  them  with  all  the  attention  the 
im|>ortance  of  the  subject  demanded,  and  I  have 
])erused  them  with  that  eagerness  of  curiosity 
and  that  spirit  of  impartial  inquiry  which  a 
young  and  unliacknie<.l  |K)litician — who  avows 
him^ielf  free  from  ])rejudices  and  pre|)ossessions,. 
in  conunon  lil>erality  1  hope  may  be  presumed 
to  feel. 

Sir,  the  honest  and  sincere  conviction  of  my 
mind  is,  tliat  Spain  is  not  only  guiltless  of  un- 
willingness of  reparation,  and  of  reluctance  to 
indenmit y,  but  that  with  such  gnilt  our  govern- 
ment never  charged  her,  until  circumstances 
rendered  it  as  dithcult  for  Spain  to  consummate 
reparation  as  it  was  unfair  and  imj)roper  for  our 
government  to  urge,  or  to  expect  it.  A  nation 
as  well  as  an  individual  has  claims  upon  our 
compassion  and  humanity. 

Ungenerous  indeed  nmst  be  his  nature,  who 
would  press  even  his  legal  claim  with  the  same 
stubborn  and  indiscriminate  i)ertinacity  agiiinst 
an  individual  struggling  with  adversity,  and  op- 
pressed by  misfortunes,  as  against  one  who  was 
thriving  and  prosperous,  and  who  resisted  jus- 
lice  fnun  the  pride  ofj)Ower,  and  the  arrogance 
M' wealth.  But,  sir,  1  will  not  rest  this  point 
jpon  an  appeal  to  our  generosity,  estimable  as 
that  feeling  is,  and  prevalent  its  it  is  in  this  na- 
tion and  this  assembly.  The  facts,^-evidence, — 
Justice  bear  me  out  in  the  assertion,  that  Spain 
has  not  refused,  does  not  refuse  compensation; 
a  lair  reparation  for  all  losses  su&tained  by  in- 


dividuals, in  consequence  of  her  own  q[>oliatioDi 
on  our  commerce. 

By  the  treaty  of  1795,  concluded  by  General 
Thomas  Pinckney,  our  merchants  receiyed  not 
only  adequate  indemnity,  but  even  a  lucrative 
compensation  for  their  losses.    In  opening  the 
negotiation  of  1802,  Mr.  Ohorles  Pinckney  refers 
to  this  fact,  and  eulogizes  in  a  style  of  more 
than  ordinary  diplomatic  courtesy,  the  integrity, 
the  good  faith,  and  the  magnanimity  of  th« 
Spanish  government.    Spain  had  become  strict- 
ly allied  to  France,  and  through  the  pasilltm- 
mity,  perhaps  corruption,  of  the  favorite,  tlie 
Prince  of  Peace,  had  also  become  meanly  sub- 
ordinate to  her  designs,  a  partaker  in  her  aimei 
and  follies,  though  not  in  her  spoils.    She  wm 
at  once  the  dupe  cf  her  councils  and  the  prej 
of  her  rapacity.    At  the  instigation  of  France 
slio    depredated   upon    our    commerce.     81ie 
groundeil  her   proceedings  upon  French  de- 
crees.   But  these  were  wrongi!^  as  I  have  be- 
fore said,  unintentionally  committed,  and  which 
she  was  solicitous  to  repair.    But  few  dilficol- 
ties,  and  no  great  delay  occurred  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  convention  of  11th  Aiig\^  1803. 
The  principal  difficulty  arose  from  the  attempt 
on  the  part  of  our  negotiators,  to  have  included 
in  the  treaty,  compensation  as  well  for  Spanish 
wrongs  as  for  those  inflicted  by  France  in  Span- 
ish territories.      This  was  resisted— certaiolj 
with  some  show  of  reason  and  equity  on  the 
part  of  Spain.    But  Count  Gevallos,  the  Span- 
ish Minister,  oifered  to  include  even  these,  in  a 
certain  way.    That  is,  he  was  willing  that  the 
genenU  question,  how  far  Spain  ought  to  be  lia- 
ble for  French  aggressions  in  her  territories,  oo 
American  property,  should  be  left  to  the  com- 
missiouers,  who  were  to  be  ap(>ointed,  acconl- 
ing  to  an  article  of  the  convention.    Be  wu 
willing  to  leave  it  on  the  grounds  of  equity  and 
justice,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  fur 
them  to  determine.    A  proposition,  in  a  traiur 
action  of  this  nature,  certainly  importing  on- 
common  fairness  and  integrity ;  especially  wbea 
we  consider  that  the  commissioners  were  to  be 
mutually  appointed — ^Mr.  Pinckney,  either  from 
error  of  judgment  or  the  strictness  of  his  in- 
structions, rejected  this  proposition,  and  insist- 
ed on  and  obtained  an  article  holding  in  resarre 
and  unextinguished  our  claims  for  French  dep- 
redations, as  matter  for  future  negotiation.  Thi^ 
convention,  as  has  been  explained  by  the  hen- 
orablo  gentleman  from  Vennont,  rested  for  a 
length  of  time,  session  after  session,  before  tbn 
Senate.    It  was  at  length  ultimately  approved, 
and  ratified  here.    Before,  however,  it  was  r^ 
turned  to  Spain,  the  transfer  of  Louisiani  b; 
France  to  the  United  Stitestook  place— on  event 
which  was,  as  Mr.  Jefferson  informs  na, »  nn- 
expected  as  disagreeable  to  Spain — an  act  which 
she  bitterly  regretted,  against  which  she  sol- 
eumly  but    unavailingly  protested.     Bnt  <^i 
convention  with  Franco  in  respect  to  LooisiaDi. 
including  a««  that  did  a  settlement  of  all  oiii 
claims  for  all  French  spoliations  and  depreda* 
tions.  had  now  materially  and  rightfhUy  chaotT 
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ed  our  rektive  situation  with  Spain.  She  no 
lunger  assented  to  tliat  clause  of  the  treaty, 
which  kept  alive  against  her,  claims  for  French 
spoliations.  As  has  been  explained  by  the  hon- 
orable gentleman  from  Vermont,  she  denied  our 
right  to  a  double  satisfaction  for  the  same  in- 
juries ;  a  double  payment  of  the  same  debt.  She 
contended  she  was  virtually  released ;  and  in 
this  she  was  supported  by  the  expre:as  declara- 
tion of  France,  and  by  the  opinion  of  the  most 
celebrated  lawyers  and  civilians  of  this  coun- 
try— some  of  them  officers  of  tlie  governraent. 

But  she  never  refused  compensation  for  her 
own  spoliations.  Fruitless  negotiations  on  this 
and  other  topics  still  continued.  And  by  the 
message  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  1808,  we  are  in- 
formed, that  "  The  important  negotiation  with 
Spain,  which  had  been  alternately  susi>ended 
and  resumed,  necessarily  experiences  a  pause, 
tinder  the  extraordinary  and  interesting  crisis, 
which  distinguishes  her  internal  situation." 

That  crisis  has  not  yet  subsided.  This,  sir, 
is  a  very  concise,  and  I  hope  not  uncandid  his- 
tory of  our  negotiation  with  Sjiain.  I  refer 
with  confidence  to  the  document.  They  are 
in  the  hands  of  gentlemen,  who  c^n  detect  any 
involuntary  error.  If  I  have  committed  one,  I 
assure  them  it  is  involuntary.  I  said,  sir,  that 
the  interesting  and  extraordinary  crisis,  to 
which  Mr.  Jefferson  referred,  as  distinguishing 
the  internal  situation  of  Spain,  had  not  subsid- 
ed. What  was  that  crisis?  A  mighty  effort 
by  the  great  ma^^s  of  the  people  abandoned  by 
their  king,  deserted  by  their  nobles,  rising  up 
in  their  might  to  expel  a  foreign  invader  and 
usurper,  from  their  dear  native  soil.  Examine 
the  history  of  all  previous  revolutions— that 
which  expelled  Austria  from  Switzerland,  Spain 
from  Holland,  the  Stuarts  from  England,  and 
England  from  this  country,  and  you  will  dis- 
cover none  of  them  to  bo  the  effect  of  a  more 
genuine  deep-felt  popular  emotion,  than  the 
revolution  achieved  by  the  patriots  of  Spain. 
Yes,  sir,  that  i)eople  are  engaged  in  a  war  of 
defence  of  their  native  soil,  their  firesides,  their 
altars,  against  a  foreign  invader ; — in  a  war  of 
that  kind,  that  docs  and  ought  to  excite  the 
most  sensitive  interest,  the  most  affectionate 
sympathy,  in  the  bosoms  of  a  free  people, 
especially  of  a  people  themselves  but  recently 
independent,  and  who  had  to  fight  for  their 
Independence.  Strange  indeed  it  is,  that  the 
wars  of  Greece  against  Persia  should  retain  an 
unfading  interest  in  our  memories,  and  excite, 
even  at  this  day,  sublime  and  pious  emotions ; 
and  that  the  wars  of  the  Spanish  patriots  should 
be  forgotten.  Strange  indeed,  that  we  remem- 
ber Marathon,  and  forget  Saragossa. 

Sir,  what  was  the  hrst  effect  of  this  revolu- 
tion in  Spain,  in  regard  to  this  country? — a 
restoration,  in  mass,  of  all  the  vessels  and  pro- 
perty belonging  to  American  citizens.  An 
order,  to  their  Court  of  Prizes,  to  act  no  more 
on  the  French  decrees.  An  observance  of  all 
the  articles  of  the  treaty  with  us.  This  they 
did  Yoluntarilyi  as  an  act  of  justice,  and  as  a 


pledge  of  that  good-will  towards  us,  which  e 
newly  emancipated  people  felt  towards  one 
happily  already  free  and  independent.  What 
was  the  further  effect,  when  the  government 
was  in  some  degree  settled,  and  had  leisure  to 
attend  to  its  foreign  concerns?  a  mission  to  this 
country,  in  the  person  of  Chevalier  Onis 
Why,  sir,  is  there  this  dexterous  evasion,  this 
strenuous  effort  ol  the  part  of  the  Administra- 
tion, to  keep  from  the  sight  of  the  people,  from 
the  sight  of  tiie  Senate,  a  co-ordinate  branch  of 
the  treaty-making  power,  the  correspondence 
of  Don  Onis,  or  rather  his  attempts  at  corres- 
pondence. Why  cannot  this  nation  be  authen- 
tically informed  of  the  fact,  whether  he  made  a 
formal  and  express  offer,  to  place  in  the  hands 
of  our  government  in  advance,  a  sum  in  specie 
sufficient  to  satisfy  all  the  claims  for  captures, 
and  for  injuries  sustained,  through  the  withhold- 
ing tlie  permission  of  deposit  at  New  Orleans. 
That  he  likewise  offered  to  adjust  the  subject 
of  the  boundaries  of  Louisiana,  in  a  manner  sat- 
isfactory to  ourselves?  That  he  offered  sub- 
stantially to  do  all  this,  I  am  convince<l.  It  has 
been  published  in  Spain,  under  the  eye  of  the 
Cortes ;  it  has  been  published,  over  and  over 
again,  in  this  country.  It  has  never  been  con- 
tradicted. It  has  been  made  the  ground  of 
ministerial  assertion  in  England,  to  evince  the 
nature  of  French  influence  iii  the  United  States; 
it  has  been  made  the  ground  of  reasoning,  in 
the  discussion  of  the  French  Moniteurs,  to 
evince  to  the  Spaniards,  how  much  safer  they 
were  under  French  protection  than  that  of  the 
patriots.  France,  say  they,  protected  you 
against  the  arrogant  and  enormous  claims  of 
those  trans-Atlantic,  shop-keeping  democrats. 
She  gave  you  the  means  of  restraining  their 
rapacity,  or  participating  in  their  ill-got  profits. 
She  was  a  guarantee  to  you  against  their  ambi- 
tious intentions,  hostile  to  your  valuable  but 
unprotected  colonies.  But  your  patriotic  gov- 
ernment yields  to  these  insolent  demands,  and 
seems  to  favor  their  projects.  It  offers  them 
the  treasures,  of  which  vou  are  in  want.  It 
opens  the  protective  barriers  of  your  colonies, 
and  endangers  the  mines  of  Mexico — ^the  source 
of  your  opulence,  and  the  basis  of  your  national 
grandeur. 

Sir,  we  have  served  a  notice  on  the  Presi- 
dent, to  produce  the  correspondence,  to  detail 
the  verbal  offers  of  Don  Onis — not  being  pro- 
duced, we  have  a  right  to  state  what  we  justly 
suppose  to  be  their  substance.  Our  divinations, 
conjectures,  if  they  be  conjectures,  can  be  put 
down  at  once;  falsified  by  the  production  of 
the  papers — but  by  nothing  else.  This  again, 
sir,  is  a  rule  of  common  law,  and  common  sense. 
Circumstances,  the  absence  of  all  contrary  proof 
— the  cautious  forbearance  of  all"  denial — the 
non-production  of  papers,  when  called  for  by 
friends,  the  gratuitous  assumption  of  limiting 
the  intentions  of  the  Senate,  in  their  call  of 
papers,  to  those  which  had  occurred  since  the 
last  session ;  all  this  tends  convincingly  to  prove, 
that  this  offer  of  indemnity,  on  the  port  of  the 
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8panbh  government,  has  been  made,  and  lias 
been  rejected. 

How  stands  Ibe  case,  then,  on  the  foot  of 
indemnity  ? — not  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  Spain, 
to  make  adequate  and  liberal  indemnity ;  but  a 
refusal  on  our  part,  to  accept  it.  Sir,  the  mass 
of  papers  produced,  bulky  as  they  are,  is  more 
remarkable  for  its  deficiency,  than  its  contents. 
There  is  something,  not  produced,  which  if  it 
were  produced,  would  be  fatal,  on  the  head  of 
indemnity.  There  are  various  other  topics  of 
argument,  which  might  be  urged  against  this 
Hlroug  ground  of  pretended  indemnity.  If  you 
are  injured,  and  deem  yourself  entitled  to  in- 
demnity, ought  you  not  previously  to  demand 
it  ?  Even  tlie  British  demanded  the  Danish  fleets 
and  it  was  refused,  before  they  seized  it.  Has 
the  honorable  chairman  of  the  committee  forgot- 
ten his  own  able  and  successful  arguments,  and 
those  of  hid  friends,  on  this  pointy  in  this  Senate, 
on  Mr.  Bosses  resolutions  in  1803?  A  positive 
injury  was  inflicted,  a  perfect  and  essential 
right,  secured,  and  consecrated  by  treaty,  was 
denied  you ;  but,  then,  the  honorable  gentleman, 
with  his  usual  ability — supported  by  his  amiable 
friend  De  Witt  Clinton,  manfully,  triumphantly 
stemmed  the  torrent  of  the  redundant — I  will 
not  say  overbearing  eloquence  of  Ross  and 
Gouverueur  Morris— explained  to  the  nation 
the  duty,  the  nooessity,  the  justice,  of  previous 
negotiation,  and  jjresorved  this  young  and  pros- 
perous nation  from  a  premature  and  unnecessary 
conflicL  W^hat  was  correct,  judicious,  and 
moral  then,  I  humbly  apprehend  will  be  so 
now. 

But,  sir,  upon  the  mere  principles  of  indemnity 
— conc<;ding  that  you  had  a  right  to  take  it — it 
would  not,  in  any  sen.se  of  the  term,  be  one.  It 
is  inadequate,  if  t)btaiued ;  oven  if  it  cost  nothing 
to  obtain  it.  Waving  the  consideration  of  the 
amount  of  spoliations,  it  will  cost  more  to 
recover  the  tiling  sued  for  than  it  is  worth.  It 
is  no  indemnity  to  the  actual  sufferers  by 
Spanish  spoliations,  and  this  act  is  accompanied 
by  no  pledge  of  the  national  faith,  that  they 
shall  be  individually  compensjited  from  this 
fund  for  their  losses,  while  their  losses  are  made 
the  only  ground  or  pretext  of  this  proceeding. 
Even,  sir,  at  the  risk  of  being  tedious  and  unin- 
teresting, I  must  cx)ncisely  examine  each  of  these 
points.  Will  it  be  pretended  that  Florida  is 
worth  the  whole  claim  of  our  government 
against  Spain?  We  must  take  gentlemen  on 
their  own  principles,  and  calculate  the  amount 
set  down  by  our  government,  including  Spanish 
spoliations — French  spoliations  in  Spanish  terri- 
tories—and the  injuries  sustained  by  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  right  of  deposit  at  New  Orleans. 
The  first  item  amounts  to  three,  the  second  to 
two  millions — the  last  may  be  stated  at  one, 
making  six  millions  principal — with  the  interest 
for  ten  years— constituting  an  aggregate  of 
about  ten  millions  of  dollars.  And  would  you  as  a 
matter  of  purchase,  give  a  fourth  of  this  sum  for 
Florida,  if  you  could  have  quiet  possession  of  it 
to-morrow  ?    Xo  sir,  you  would  wisely  hesitate 


— ^nay,  you  would  absolutely  reject  it.  But  if 
you  carve  out  your  own  remedy— convert  intc 
possession  and  enjoyment,  your  deposit — yonx 
pledge— consummate  your  right  of  lien  by  own- 
ership—select your  means  and  chance  of  in- 
demnity— estreat  your  bond  with  all  its  amoont 
of  penalties-— you  have  all  that  in  law,  justice 
or  equity  you  can  demand.  The  question  ia 
closed — ^you  have  no  action  open  on  your  cove- 
nants or  assumpsits.  But,  sir,  to  whom  is 
Florida,  with  its  wide  waste  of  sands— its  di» 
mal  swamps — it^  mixed,  mongrel  popolati^Mi, 
transferred  ?  To  the  actual  satferers  by  Spin- 
ish  and  French  spoliations? — ^o  Uie  indiviUoal 
sufferers  in  the  cities  of  Charleston,  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston,  Salem,  Prori- 
dence,  and  Newport?  No,  sir;  it  is  transferred 
nominally  to  the  United  States,  wlio  takes  it  in 
her  corporate  capacity  as  Trustee  for  the  Stite 
of  Georgia.  She  will  have  the  greatest,  if  not 
the  sole  beneficiary  interest ;  as  for  the  claims 
of  the  merchants,  they  will  still  be  uncompensa- 
ted; Si>ain  or  France,  or  the  United  States,  will 
still  stand  debited  in  their  ledgers.  Sir,  I 
know  a  house  in  the  town  of  Providence,  who 
are  interested  in  this  claim  to  the  amount  of 
$200,000.  I  know  of  another  in  the  city  d 
New  York  interested  to  double  this  amount: 
and  whose  right  and  chance  of  compensation, 
under  the  Convention  of  August,  1803,  were 
admitted  and  ascertained. 

Sir,  I  would  as  soon  sliake  at  them  the  sand 
of  an  hour-glass — as  measure  out  to  them  the 
sands  of  Florida  as  a  compensation,  even  if  yon 
meant  to  give  them  that— which  you  do  not  in- 
tend. It  would  indeed  be  a  memento  mori  of 
their  claim.  If  this  transaction  is  bottomed 
upon  a  pure  and  comprehensive  equity,  why  b 
it  not  accompanied  with  a  pledge  of  the  faith  of 
the  United  States  to  compensate  the  individcal 
sullerers?  Are  they  to  be  left  to  their  legal 
remedies,  against  sovereigns  not  suable?  U 
one  j)art  of  the  Union  to  convert  to  tlieir  own 
exclusive  benefit  the  misfortunes  of  the  other 
part?  Are  the  planters  of  the  S<mth,  (aj9iin<4 
whom  I  certainly  have  no  prejudices,)  to  thrive 
and  prosper  upon  the  losses  of  the  merchanti 
of  the  North  ?  Are  they,  who  have  paid  no 
consideration,  to  hold  and  enjoy  this  estate?  I 
put  this  plain  matter  to  the  understandings  and 
consciences  of  gentlemen,  on  both  sides  of  the 
House.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  party  politics.  I 
do  not,  on  the  ground  of  party,  oppose  this 
measure. 

But,  sir,  I  must  hurry  on  to  consider  what  this 
indemnity  will  cost  you ;  what  will  be  the  ex- 
penses of  this  suit,  to  reduce  to  possession  this 
pledge.  What  Avill  you  have  to  pay  for  the  instru- 
ment^ by  which  you  are  to  carve*  ont  your  own 
remedy  ?  Will  it  not  cost  much  more' than  you 
will  actually  obtain  ?  What  is  this  project  as  de- 
scribed by  Gen.  Pinckney  ?  To  reducethe  fortre* 
of  St.  Augustine — to  occupy  East  Florida.  What 
force  will  this  require  ?  Omitting  the  walk'J 
towns  of  Flanders,  and  Quebec,  and  Gibraltar, 
St.  Augustmo  is  the  strongest  place,  by  natora 
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ind  art,  in  the  world.  Attend  to  the  descrip- 
ion  of  it  in  the  papers  produced.  BecoUect 
he  failure  of  General  Oglethorpe,  in  the  year 
39,  and  the  discomfiture  (I  will  not  say  dis- 
grace) that  then  on  this  acconnt  was  attached 
o  the  arms  of  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies. 

To  give  a  probability  of  success  to  this  mea- 
lore,  4,000  regular  troops,  an  immense  train  of 
)attering  artillery,  all  the  volunteer  force  that 
Tennessee,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia  are 
ible  to  supply,  will  be  necessary,  besides  a 
arge  maritime  force  of  gunboats,  brigs,  &c. 
—Ten  thousand  men,  in  different  ways,  must 
>e  employed  in  this  expedition,  and  its  connected 
ind  associated  objects  of  the  subjugation  of  the 
>eniiuoles,  the  Creeks  and  other  Indian  nations. 
Sven  if  you  are  successful,  you  will  lose  one- 
lalf  of  your  troops  by  battle,  or  by  sickness. 
fou  will  not  be  able  to  coimnence  the  siege 
intil  April;  and  in  June  the  climate  would 
»biige  you  to  abandon  it.  The  troops  must  come 
rom  the  upland  country  of  the  adjoining 
States.  Sir,  it  is  a  medical  fact,  that  they,  no 
nore  than  the  men  of  an  extreme  northern 
limate,  can  endure  the  intense  heat,  the  pesti- 
ential  vapors,  and  the  clouds  of  muscpitoes 
hat  darken  and  pollute  the  swamps  and  sands 
if  Florida,  If  you  are  successful,  it  will  be 
»y  the  destruction  of  6,000  lives,  and  by  the 
xi>enditure  of  live  millions  of  dollars.  Is  your 
object  worth  this  price?  If  you  gain  it,  you 
ibtaiu  nothing :  for  that  nothing  you  pay  in  a 
'ast  effusion  of  blood  and  treasure.  The 
lorthern  and  middle  States,  those  to  whom  yon 
»retend  indemnity,  obtain  none.  They  bear 
heir  full,  their  over  proportion  in  the  expenses 
>f  this  new  war,  and  obtain  no  comi)ensation 
Lt  last.  I  must  dismiss  this  point  of  indemnity, 
lot  because  it  is  exhausted,  but  because  I  feel 
ny  self  trespassing  on  your  patience. 

The  second  general  justificatory  ground  on 
ivhich  this  measure  is  defended,  is  that  of  ne- 
sessity.  The  apprehension  of  the  nse  that  may 
>e  made  of  the  country  by  our  enemy,  or,  in 
lie  words  of  the  honorable  gentleman  from 
Georgia,  a  military  measure  of  self-defence. 
91  r,  I  do  not  mean  to  undervalue  this  plea. 
There  are  palpable  occasions,  and  desperate 
emergencies,  in  which  it  may  rightfully  be 
irgcd.  "  Salus  populi  suprema  lex.''  I  will 
lot  say,  that  if  the  danger  is  instant  and  im- 
ninent,  that  an  enemy  can  and  will  seize  a 
.^oint  of  annoyance  that  we  ought  not  to  antici- 
pate his  design ;  but  I  do  say  that  if  the  dan- 
ger apprehended  be  inconsiderable,  remote,  and 
contingent,  and  especially  if  it  be  but  too  ap- 
parently matter  of  artificial  contrivance,  pro- 
ceeding from  your  own  wrong,  attended  with 
nrcumstances  of  suspicion,  that  it  never  can 
kvarrant  so  atrocious  an  act  as  that  of  seizing 
)n  the  territory  of  a  friendly  neutral  power. 
Grentlemen  must  all  allow,  that  it  is  an  act  ex- 
[libiting  a  most  signal  exception  to  the  general 
pacific  policy,  the  cantious  forbearance— the 
kilicitous  neutrality  of  this  country.  It  is,  at 
jiice,   an  overthrow  of  all  our   sublime  and 


romantic  theories  of  the  law  of  nations,  and 
especially  of  our  profound  system  of  controlling 
warlike  and  ambitious  States,  by  the  precept^ 
of  justice,  philosophy,  and  philanthropy ;  it  is  a 
lash  of  satire,  that  cuts  to  pieces  all  tne  pretty, 
flowery  phrases  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  shivers, 
into  a  thousand  shreds,  the  sturdy  dissertation*i 
of  Mr.  Madison.  This  country  was  but  latelj 
deemed  the  last  retreat  and  sanctuary  of  the 
good  old-fashioned  law  of  nations ;  we  affected 
to  reverence  that  law,  and  the  virtues  on  which 
it  was  founded ;  and  we  acknowledged  and  con- 
gratulated ourselves  upon  the  benefits  which 
were  its  result.  On  this  account  we  have  been 
comparatively  happy  at  home,  and  applauded 
and  admired  abroad.  This  national  habit  and 
disposition,  has  been  worth  to  us  fleets  and 
armies ;  and,  combined  with  ordinary  foresight, 
with  strict  impartiality,  and  a  continuance  of 
the  Washingtoniau  policy,  of  preparing  in  peace 
for  war,  would  still  avaQ  us,  as  our  cheap  and 
eflicient  defence. 

Sir,  what  is  the  point  on  whicli  this  plea  of 
necessity  now  rests  ?  What  is  the  danger  ap- 
prehended? The  occupation  of  Florida  by 
England.  But  it  is  three  years  since  you  have 
had  or  feigned  this  fear ;  this  is  the  third  time 
you  have  called  us  to  drive  out  the  wolves  from 
among  the  sheep.  But  the  English,  restrained 
by  their  treaty  of  alliance  which  guarantees  the 
integrity  of  the  Spanish  empire,  have  shown  no 
inclination  to  go  there,  and,  while  your  present 
law  remains,  never  will.  They  know  of  course, 
as  well  as  you  do,  the  contingency  upon  which, 
by  the  law  of  1810,  you  have  i)laced  your  right 
or  intention  of  occupying  East  Florida.  It 
would  be  an  act  as  impolitic  in  itself,  as  treach- 
erous to  their  allies,  to  create  tliat  very  contin- 
gency which  is  to  be  the  apology  of  your 
operations,  and  the  occasion  of  immense  mis- 
chief to  their  friends.  They  benefit  their 
friends  by  forbearance,  they  embarrass  you^ 
they  suspend  you  in  a  ridiculous  attitude,  pant- 
ing with  the  eagerness  of  desire,  and  the  pres- 
sure of  prohibition.  They  have  made  no  at- 
tempt to  seize  East  Florida,  they  will  make 
none.  But  if  by  the  adoption  of  the  act  now 
under  consideration,  you  alter  your  present 
policy,  and,  fatigued  with  waiting  for  English 
aggression  and  despising  the  contingent  remain- 
der, you  grasp  at  a  present  absolute  estate,  their 
system  both  of  policy  in  regard  to  themselves^ 
and  of  good  will  to  their  allies,  of  course  must 
change.  The  moment  you  raise  your  entrench- 
ments against  St.  Augustine,  the  English  will 
succor  it,  and  defeat  your  enterprise.  You 
have  drawn  attention  to  your  project,  you  have 
served  them  with  a  notice.  Withdraw  your 
troops  from  East  Florida,  where  they  have  been 
now  for  two  years — abandon  this  undertaking, 
and  you  are  secure  from  English  interference  or 
Spanish  aggression.  Let  them  alone,  and  they 
will  let  you  alone.  It  appears  to  me  clearly 
that  the  adoption  of  this  bill  accelerates  and 
renders  certain  the  very  event  which  you  have 
reason  to  dread.    Then,  sir,  the  ground  of  ne* 
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^essity  not  only  fails  you,  bat  tho  reasons  yon 
fender  are  converted  against  you. 

But  the  Spaniards  will  excite  the  Indians. 
Oo  not  the  papers  before  us  prove  that  the 
Indians  were  peaceable,  undisturbing,  undis- 
turbed, until  you  invaded  Florida  ?  Put  an  end 
r-o  your  invasion,  and  you  put  an  end  to  Indian 
excitement.  Indians  on  their  own  soil  defend 
themselves,  and  this  you  call  crime  ;  thoy  re- 
taliate as  far  as  they  can  your  wroujr,  and  this 
you  call  abomination.  But  the  Sf>anidh  seduce 
the  negroes.  Is  the  fact  verified?  How  can 
they  have  communication  with  the  negroes  of 
Georgia?  And  if  they  had,  did  they  ever  do 
so  until  you  invaded  their  territory— until  you 
Lad  promised  fifty  acres  of  land  to  every 
Spaniard  who  would  betray  his  country,  and 
violate  his  allegiance?  It  stands  an  undisputed 
fact,  that  Matthews,  the  agent  of  this  govern- 
ment, did  this.  Mr.  Foster  expressly  charges  it 
on  Mr.  Monroe,  and  he  does  not  deny  the  fact. 
He  admits  it.  I  appeal  to  tho  correi«pundence 
of  November,  1811.  In  the  whole  progress  of 
this  business  you  make  your  previous  wrong  an 
apology  for  subsequent  wrong.  All  the  evils 
that  have  happened,  all  that  you  api)rchend,  are 
the  necessary  and  natural  consequences  of  your 
previous  acts : 

**  I  do  the  wrong,  and  first  begin  the  brawl ; 
The  secret  uiischiefA  tiiut  I  set  abroach, 
I  luy  unto  the  grievous  charge  of  others." 

But  SO  far  from  its  being  a  sound  position, 
that  military  necessity  irresistibly  compels  you 
to  this  measure,  I  venture  to  assert  that,  in  a 
merely  militiiry  point  of  view,  you  cannot  do 
any  thing  so  erroneous,  probably  so  fatal  as  the 
occupation  of  Fast  Florida. 

If  you  mean  to  press  this  undertaking  with 
zeal,  and  with  that  ardor  and  promptitude 
that  can  alone  give  you  a  chance  of  success,  tho 
whole  force  of  the  soutliern  country  ought  in 
May  next  to  be  driving  at  this  object.  Will 
you  not  then  invite  an  invasion  by  Great  Bri- 
titin  at  tho  very  spot,  at  the  very  time  she 
desires  ?  This  enterprise  will  at  any  rate  sug- 
gest to  her  the  design,  because  it  affords  the 
opix>rtunity — the  enviable  opportunity,  of  caus- 
ing a  diversion  from  your  Canada  project,  and 
dispensing  at  the  same  time  the  most  effectual 
relief  to  their  allies.  I  ask,  whether  this  pro- 
ject, drawing  as  it  necessarily  must  tho  whole 
of  the  southern  defensive  force  from  tho  points 
of  defence,  does  not  insure  an  invasion  from 
your  present  enemy,  and  at  the  very  point, 
where,  from  ])ecullar  circmnstances,  you  are 
most  vulnerable  ? 

Gentlemen  seem  to  hug  themselves  in  the 
notion  that  Charleston  is  secure,  as  though  tliat 
were  the  only  point  to  be  preserved ;  but  ex- 
amine the  maps  of  that  country,  recollect  the 
military  and  naval  operations  of  colonial  times, 
and  inquire  into  the  practicability  of  an  English 
fleet  entering  the  harbor  of  Port  Koyal,  and 
effecting  at  that  |>oint  the  invasion  of  tho 
Boutliern  States.    Your  whole  effective  force 


is  engaged  at  the  distance  of  several  hondree 
miles  in  foreign  conquest.  Would  you  not  sood 
be  compelled  to  raise  yonr  siege  of  the  capita 
of  Florida,  and,  hurrying  home  to  relieve  a 
deserted  and  unprotected  country,  pursued  hj 
the  emancipated  and  enraged  trooi>s  of  St 
Augustine,  hora^ssed  night  and  day  by  parties 
of  Seminoles  and  Creeks,  arrive,  if  you  arrive 
at  all,  faint  and  exhausted,  to  enconnter  anev 
and  formidable  enemy.  Proceed  with  this&td 
enterprise,  and  deplorable  indeed  will  be  the 
fate  of  our  Southern  brethren. 

It  is  made  matter  of  serious  accusation  against 
the  Spaniards,  that  in  defence  of  their  own  hoDMi^ 
tliey  intend  to  employ  black  troops.  I  do  not 
know  wiiat  right  we  have  to  dictate  to  them  on 
this  important  |K>int  of  complexion.  We  provoke 
to  combat.  We  are  assailantis  and  for  iilnnder, 
and  yet  undertake  to  prescribe  to  onr  devoted 
victim  the  mo<l6  of  his  defence.  Black  troofs 
were  employed  by  Spain  in  1739,  at  the  same 
place  and  for  the  B!tme  pnrj>08e  thoy  are  nuir 
employed.  England  has  thousands  and  teas  of 
thousands  of  black  and  colored  troops  in  her 
pav,  as  I  am  afraid  wo  shall  to  our  cost  discover. 

NVe  employed  hlack  troops  in  the  war  of  onr 
Revolution.  The  State  of  Kliode  Island  raised 
a  black  regiment.  But  thougli  we  have  neither 
the  power  nor  tho  right  to  prohibit  the  empl'»v- 
ment  of  such  triwi)s  by  our  enemy,  I  adruit,  is 
has  been  suggested,  that  tlie  consequence-s  mav 
be  tremendous.  That  unhappy  Pi>ecies  of  po|»a- 
lation,  which  prev/dls  in  our  southern  counirr, 
aroused  to  reflection  by  tho  sight  of  black  sol- 
diers, and  black  officers,  may  suspect  themselves 
to  be  fellow-men,  and  fondly  dream  they  lite- 
wise  could  be  soldiers  and  officers.  The  bloo«lT 
tragedy  of  St.  Domingo,  may  be  acted  overagaiu, 
in  this  devoted  country.  If  your  enemy  has  half 
the  malignity  of  motive,  or  atrocity  of  desi^-nit 
which,  for  the  purpose  of  goading  a  reluot&nt 
I)eoplo  to  drag  on  an  unprofitable  and  unneoe^^ 
sary  war,  you  daily  im])ute  to  liini,  he  will  aid 
the  in  this  nefarious  business. 

Ilefrain,  then,  from  this  measure,  which  has 
such  a  host  of  evils  in  its  train.  If  I  were  a 
citizen  of  South  Carolina  or  Georgia,  I  shoald 
doubly  deplore  and  de])recate  this  attack  on  ^ 
Augustine.  I  would  down  on  my  knees,  to  en- 
treat the  government  to  forbear.  I  should  prcn 
test  against  this  withdrawing  nil  the  efficient 
force  of  tho  country,  to  a  distant  and  dangerous 
pointy  f«>r  the  purpose  of  a  wicked  war  of  otfence, 
when  all  that  force  will  be  wanted  for  defend 
and  protection  at  home,  and  to  repel  the  inva- 
sion which  this  measure  will  inevitably  sa^r^l 
and  superinduce.  I  do  address  this  cousiden- 
tion,  most  sincerely  and  solemnly,  to  the  hono^ 
ahle  gentlemen  from  those  States.  Take  an, 
that  while  you  are  pursuing  foreign  conqurtl. 
your  own  homes  are  not  devastated.  Take  care, 
that  while  your  war  eagle  is  soaring  a  sablime 
and  romantic  flight,  and  **  beating  widely  on  the 
wing  for  prey,"  her  own  eyry  be  not  plundewlt 
and  she  compelled  to  turn  her  oonrse  home- 
ward;   Mier   pinions    guided    by  her  young 
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meet*  cries."  Will  you,  for  the  chance  of  con- 
[uering  East  Florida — of  annexing  the  Island 
rf  Amelia  to  your  territory— of  satisfying  the 
jupidity  of  land-speculators,  or  even  of  gratify- 
ng  a  mistaken  sense  of  interest  in  a  respectable 
)tate,  encounter  the  terrible  contingencies,  the 
dmost  certain  horrors  of  negro  insurrection,  of 
ndian  hostility,  of  midnight  conflagration,  of 
videspread  ruin  and  indiscriminate  massacre  ? 

Sir,  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  prominent 
urgument,  that  is  urged  for  the  adoption  of  this 
neasure,  viz,,  the  war  with  England,  is  the 
itrongest  argument  against  it.  What  is  the 
^eat  object  of  your  policy,  your  solitary  hope 
>f  success,  in  your  war  against  England  ?  It  is 
ivowed  to  be,  the  conquest  of  Canada.  How 
s  this  to  be  effected  ?  by  frittering  your  force 
nto  various  divisions ;  an  army  of  the  south, 
ai  army  of  the  north,  and  an  army  of  the  west  ? 
STo,  sir,  if  like  our  ally  France,  we  are  impelled 
>y  this  lust  of  conquest,  and  aspire  to  like  suc- 
cess, we  must  adopt  her  mode  of  ensuring  it. 
^loct  one  great  point  for  attainment,  and  keep- 
ng  that  steadily  in  view,  press  upon  it  with  all 
he  energy  of  your  means.  Why  scatter  your 
brces,  in  numerous,  frivolous,  and  unavailing 
dans  ?  Why  not  make  one  grand,  undivided 
tffort,  and  conquer  Canada  ?  Why  divert  into 
ach  various  channels  that  force,  which  ought 
o  be  accumulated  and  contracted  into  one  irre- 
istible  torrent  ? 

By  pursuing  both,  we  shall  be  disappointed 
n  both  objects.  Your  war  with  Spain  will 
Tiin  your  war  with  England.  Your  war  with 
England  will  ruin  your  war  with  Spain.  Is  it 
rae  that  a  war  ^ith  England  and  at  the  same 
iine  with  Spain,  has  always  been  intended? 
Mst  year  the  propositions  to  seize  East  Florida, 
iiid  to  conquer  Canada,  were  aasociated.  The 
nducements  then  held  out  were  an  enlargement 
ind  arrondissement  of  territory  at  the  two  ex- 
remities — a  fair  division  of  the  spoil.  We  con- 
«nt  that  you  may  conquer  Canada ;  permit  us 
o  contiuer  Florida.  The  declaration  that  Can- 
ula  should  be  conquered  and  retained  was  the 
exacted  pledge  of  the  nortliem  men  who  voted 
or  the  war.  You  have  got  their  votes.  You 
lave  not,  you  cannot  redeem  your  pledge.  How 
s  it  that  the  proposition  for  seizing  Florida  is 
•evived  and  so  strenuously  enforced,  and  so  little 
8  said,  or  done,  or  wished  as  to  the  conquest  and 
ucorporation  of  Canada  ?  Where  is  the  prom- 
sed  benetit  to  the  North  ? 

Hut,  sir,  it  seems  a  point  of  honor  demands 
hat  we -should  continue  our  efforts  to  reduce 
he  fortress  of  St.  Augustine,  because  the  Span- 
ards  refuse  an  amnesty  to  those  worthy  indi- 
riduals  who  were  willing  to  betray  their  coim- 
ry  into  our  hands.  Not  only  our  sympathies 
ire  adilressed,  and  even  our  deliberate  approba- 
ion  challenged  for  traitors  and  conspirators, 
lignified  with  the  name  of  patriots,  but  we  are 
nvoked  for  their  sakes  solely,  to  plunge  into  a 
lew  war.  And  to  this  we  are  invoked  in  the 
lallowed  name  of  the  national  faith.  It  is  al- 
nost  degradation  to  be  obliged  to  examine  such 


an  allegation.  Have  we  not  denied  the  acts  of 
Mattliews — ^refused  to  ratify  them  ?  I  will  not 
say,  that  by  this  the  government  did  not  violate 
its  faith  with  Matthews — so  far  as  it  relates  to 
this,  instead  of  imputing  exclusive  blame  to  this 
unfortunate,  and,  as  I  understand,  confessedly 
meritorious  officer,  I  cannot  but  believe  that  he 
thought  he  acted  with  perfect  good  faith  to  the 
government ;  strictly  in  virtue  of  his  private, 
if  not  public  instructions — and  that  he  counted 
not  only  on  the  support  but  the  applause  of 
government.  Cruelly  disappointed  in  the  result, 
he  conceived  that  he  had  just  cause  of  complaint 
— ^he  considered  himself  the  victim  of  a  tempor- 
ising, vacillating,  insidious  policy — and  I  ask  the 
honorable  gentleman  from  Georgia,  did  not 
Matthews  die  with  such  sentiments  trembling 
to  the  very  last  on  his  lips  f  The  averment  of 
his  own  honor  and  innocence— of  the  tergiver- 
sation and  pusillanimity  of  his  employers.  Was 
he  not  hurrying  on  to  Washington,  literally  for 
his  vindication ;  when,  fortunately  for  those  he 
had  it  in  his  power  to  expose,  death  arrested 
his  course?  But,  sir,  what  is  the  ground  of 
the  government?  They  distinctly  assert  that 
Matthews  has  transcended  his  powers ;  that  he 
has  acted  without  the  scope  of  his  authority. 
He  cannot,  say  the  government,  produce  our 
letter  of  permission  to  sanction  what  he  has 
done.  Then,  clearly,  the  consequence  is,  our 
faith  was  not  compromitted,  for  our  name  and 
authority  were  not  legally  or  fairly  used.  Our 
sympathies  cannot  justly  be  awakened  for  those 
conspirators.  We  are  not  interested  in  this 
amnesty.  Let  the  Spanish  Government  deal 
with  these  men,  as  we  should  have  done  with 
Arnold,  had  he  fallen  into  our  power.  Let 
them  meet  the  punishment  of  traitors ;  or  let 
them,  rousing  themselves  to  a  new,  and  by  us 
unprompted  effort,  de^?e^ve  to  be  successful. 
Let  them  take  the  chance  of  being  rebels  or 
patriots  ;  of  swallowing  the  hemlock,  or  being 
crowned  with  myrtle. 

That  indeed  is  a  suspicious  patriotism,  which 
bargains  beforehand  for  foreign  aid :  that  is 
hardly  a  valorous  patriotism,  that  submits  noth- 
ing to  hazard — that  conditions  for  amnesty 
before  guilt,  and  secures  the  spoil,  without 
fighting  the  battle.  I  will  not  say  I  have  no 
sympathy  for  these  people.  I  would  save  them 
if  I  could ;  but  I  will  not,  on  their  account,  en- 
danger my  country's  peace  or  fame.  But  an- 
other claim  upon  our  honor  is,  our  troops  were 
attacked  at  Moosa — Moosa,  where  is  it  ?  within 
two  miles  of  the  fortress  of  St.  Augustine.  And 
if  you  had  the  camp  of  an  enemy  at  George- 
town, threatening  the  capitol,  the  existence  of 
your  government — a  foreign  force,  combined 
with  domestic  traitors,  to  overwhelm  you,  to 
throw  you  neck  and  heels  into  the  Potomac,  as 
one  of  your  choice  spirits  once  proposed — would 
you  not  attack  ?  This  is,  of  all  others,  the  most 
miserable  subterfuge.  Good  God  I  where  are 
we  ?  In  what  age  do  we  live  ?  In  what  coun- 
try, when  it  is  made  a  crime  to  extirpate  the 
invaders  of  our  native  soil  ?    In  what  ago, 
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in  wliat  country,  when  it  is  made  a  virtue  for  a 
nation,  itself  at  war  for  neutral  rights,  to  in- 
vade an  uuoflfending,  helpless,  friendly,  neutral 
country  f 

But  it  is  &f^ked,  Is  not  this  measure  defensible 
on  the  ground  of  i)recedents,  and  the  practices 
of  nations  ?  O  yes,  undoubtedly.  For  this,  as 
for  every  other  enormity,  you  can  find  an  ex- 
ample, but  not  a  justification.  I  am  apprehen- 
sive, sir,  that  in  pursuing  this  unprofitable  re- 
ference to  precedents  and  authorities,  less  skilful 
than  the  learned  gentlemen  who  have  ])receded 
me,  I  cannot  avoid  giving  to  my  remarks  an  air 
of  iKjdantry.  I  caII  this  an  unprofitable,  and 
perhaps  deceptive  pursuit ;  because  a  recent  ex- 
I)erienco  shows,  how  pervertible  are  the  clearest 
texts  of  the  soundest  authors.  For  when  I  dis- 
covered the  honorable  chainnan  making  quota- 
tions from  Vuttel,  in  support  of  the  present 
proposition,  which  authorizes  us  to  take  posses- 
tion  of  that,  to  which  we  have  no  right,  I  could 
not  help  recollecting,  that  attending  as  a  spec- 
tator in  your  gallery,  during  the  debate  on  Mr. 
Rosses  resolution,  I  heard  tiie  same  honorable 
gentleman  adduce  ])assagos  from  the  same  au- 
Uior,  to  prove  that  we  ouglit  not  to  take,  what 
of  perfect  right  did  belong  to  us. 

The  earliest  precedent  on  record  was  the  one 
80  pleasantly,  not  irrelevantly,  alluded  to  by  the 
honorable  gentleman  from  Vermont,  wlio  is 
without  question,  of  any  one  among  us,  the  best 
read  in  the  m(»st  ancient  and  authentic  of  all 
histories,  the  Holy  IVible.  Who,  at  an}  wite, 
does  the  m(»st  frequently  and  the  most  apuy 
quote  the  scrii»tures  that  were  written  for  our 
instruction.  He  referred  to  the  leading  case  of 
Ahab  and  Xabotli.  Sir,  I  will  not  dwell  upon 
it  long  enough  to  inquire  who  is  tlie  Jezebel  that 
has  inM[)ired  our  councils.  I  will  not  ask  in  the 
language  of  Mr.  Barlow,  whether  this  is  not  the 
mode  devised,  "  the  least  cmerous  to  the  French 
treiisury  "  to  do  us  a  nominal  favor,  and  a  real 
injury.  But  1  believe  and  I  hope — I  say  I  hope, 
while  it  is  lawful  to  say  so,  that  the  answer  of 
the  insulted  and  oppressed  Spaniards  will  bo 
that  of  Naboth  to  Ahab,  "The  Lord  forbiil  me 
that  I  should  give  the  inheritance  of  my  fathers 
unto  thee." 

J5ut  do  gentlemen  j)refor  classical  to  biblical 
authority  ;  the  example  of  a  republic,  or  rather 
an  aristocracy  to  a  theocracy  ?  Lacedemon  af- 
fords it.  The  fortress  of  Cadmea  was  won  by 
a  Lacedemonian  general,  by  the  same  means  of 
treasonable  correspondence,  which  our  general 
has  used.  The  Ephori  condemned  tlieir  general 
as  we  have  done,  but  retained  their  conquest. 
Do  vou  want  an  instance  from  historv  to  con- 
denm  you,  to  make  you  blush  for  your  conduct  ? 
Take  it  from  Florence — a  real  republic.  With 
a  territory  so  small  as  to  render  tlie  desire  of 
its  extension  natund  and  panlonable,  such  wiis 
the  magnanimity  of  its  republican  character,  its 
in\iolablo  adherence  to  principle,  and  its  abhor- 
rence of  the  "  selfish  object  of  territorial  aggran- 
dizement," that  when  the  city  of  Arezzo  was 
betrayed  into  its  hands,  it  disdained  to  profit  by 


the  treason,  and  restored  that  city  to  its  fit» 
dom  and  independence.  In  what  age  did  tbii 
happen  ?  In  comparatively  a  l>enighted  period, 
the  thirteenth  century.  Will  yon,  American^- 
you  who  have  styled  yourselves  tlie  most  en* 
lightened  people,  of  a  most  enlightened  age,  W 
put  to  shame,  by  such  an  event  happeuinjr,  ic 
such  an  era — in  such  a  country  ? 

But  still,  you  have  a  thousand  instances  ti 
encourage  you.  You  Iiave  not  the  merit  d 
novelty  in  your  wickedness.  Deeils  as  repre- 
hensible, as  nefariou.1  as  yours,  and  on  the  same 
grounds  and  pretences,  crowd  and  deform  th* 
I)age  of  history.  The  annals  of  despotism  help 
you  out.  Louis  the  XlVth  was  in  the  heart  (rf 
the  Netherlands,  before  it  was  known  he  liad  a 
pretence  to  any  part  of  those  rich  ])roviDC«i, 
under  a  pretended  right  of  his  wife.  Frederick 
of  Prussia,  in  1741,  gave  the  intimation  of  hii 
claim  against  Silesia,  at  the  head  of  60.000  men. 
Shall  I  mention  the  two  divisions  of  Poland, 
the  recent  instances  of  French  usurpation  in 
Holland,  in  Switzerland,  in  Portugal,  in  Italy, 
and  Spain  ?  No ;  the^e  instances  are  too  iden- 
tical for  illustration.  It  is  unnecessary  to  ex- 
hibit those  instimces,  of  which  your  proceed- 
ings are  but  ])olygraphic  copies.  '  I  will  hastea 
to  the  great  precedent,  which  has  been  allodod 
to  on  both  sides,  as  affording  ]K-rtinent  matter 
for  illustration ;  the  seizure  of  the  Danish  fleet 

I  have  a  right  to  refer  to  it  triumphantly,  ai 
an  **argumentum  ad  hominem.'^  All  the  dis- 
interested part  of  mankind  condeinne*!  this 
measure.  In  this  country,  all  parties,  fedeni 
and  republican,  assailed  it.  Let  me  prove  a 
measure  to  Ik3  within  the  sco[)e  of  the  policy  of 
that — let  me  prove  a  conformity,  or  even  a 
strong  analogy  of  conduct,  and  the  proof  con- 
cludes ;  the  argument  is  victorious,  against  anj 
individual  or  i«irty  in  this  country,  the  author 
of  such  a  measure — more  esjiecially  again«t 
those  who  Avero  instinctively  otfiMided  with 
Coi>enh:igen  Jackson — more  especially  agaiii^ 
the  ])resent  administration — the  assertera  of 
neutral  rights — the  asserters  of  exclusive  terri- 
torial rights,  even  in  cjiscs  of  doubtful  or  coni- 
mon  jurisdiction.  So  sensible  was  the  hono^ 
able  gentleman  from  Tennessee,  on  my  right,  of 
this,  that  in  the  Ciirly  stages  of  this  discn^ioQ, 
he  directed  his  most  vigorous  efforts  to  di^lod^t 
this  train  of  ideas  from  the  mind  of  the  Senate 
The  gentleman  showed  his  usual  correctness 
and  acutcness,  in  discovering  the  stress  of  the 
argument,  and  selecting  tlio  turning  point.  Bnt 
what  was  his  mode  of  refutation?  How  did 
he  attempt  to  efface  the  impression  that  wai 
instantly  made  on  our  minds,  when  the  «mi- 
larity  of  our  conduct  to  that  of  the  EngliUi,  in 
seizing  the  Danish  fleet,  was  referred  to  by  the 
honorable  gentleman  from  Vermont?  Vh^. 
forsooth,  by  joining  in  the  denunciatiiiu  against 
that  measure — by  magnifying  its  injustice— hy 
exaggerating,  if  possible,  its  enormity — by  dark- 
ening its  atrocity.  Sir.  this  may  be  allowaM^ 
in  rhetoric-,  but  it  is  at  oest  but  an  able  eva«ioD 
of  the  very  point,  which  a  not  over  strict  loffifl 
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onld  say  be  was  bound  to  meet.  Tlie  gentle- 
an  expressed  bis  surprise  tb&t  any  American 
)uld  cbarge  bis  country  witb  an  intention  to 
irform  an  act  so  nefarious  as  tbat  of  tbe  sei- 
ire  of  tbe  Danisb  fleet  by  tbe  Englisb.  Sir,  I 
n  not  obliged  to  contend,  tbongb  witb  tbe 
:most  fairness  and  propriety  I  migbt,  tbat  our 
>utemplated  act  transcends  tbat  in  enormity, 
I  its  outrage  on  tbe  law  of  nations,  in  its  pros- 
ation  of  tbe  principles  of  rigbt  and  justice. 

One  point  of  difference  we  surely  cannot  for- 
3t,  viz.,  tliat  tlie  Danisb  fleet  was  first  demand- 
1,  and  demanded  from  tbose  wbo  bad  a  rigbt  to 
)de  it.  In  tbis  case  you  bave  made  no  demand, 
id  even  if  you  bad,  it  is  of  tbose  wbo  bave  no 
ght  to  convey.  Tlie  mere  local  autborities  of 
lorida  bave  no  rigbt  to  dismember  tbe  Span- 
h  empire.  Anotber  point  of  difierence  is,  tbat 
le  Frencb  were  at  band.  Tbey  occupied  a 
art  of  Denmark,  tbe  Ducby  of  Holstein.  Tbeir 
Iterior  success,  wbicb  was  not  only  probable, 
ut  inevitable,  would  bave  given  tbem  posses- 
on  of  tbe  Danisb  fleet.  In  addition  to  tbis, 
le  Engbsb  ministry  urged,  (witb  wbat  i)ropri- 
:y  of  course  I  cannot  tell,)  tbe  secret  articles 
t'  tbe  treaty  of  Tilsit,  in  justification  of  tbis 
leasure. 

But  after  all,  it  was  an  indefensible  act,  de- 
jrving  all  tbe  epitbets  of  reprobation  wbicb 
le  bunorable  gentleman  bas  bestowed  upon  it. 
',  was  as  fatal  in  its  effects,  as  censurable  in 
3  principle.  It  gave  tbe  bearts  of  tbe  Danisb 
atiou  to  France,  it  made  au  ally  of  tbe  conti- 
ental  system;  it  startled  Sweden,  it  irritated 
.ussia,  it  turned  tlie  tide  of  public  opinion 
Tuinst  miniateis  in  England,  it  alarmed  and 
lienated  America;  and  for  all  tbis,  Britain 
ained  sixteen  bulks,  some  tons  of  bemp,  and 
aval  stores — and  tbe  distrust  of  tbe  world. 

Of  all  tbe  ill-consequences  resulting  to  Great 
IritaiiL  from  tbis  act,  the  most  deeply  fatal  to 
er  wjis  the  o[>inion,  justly  entertained  in  Eng- 
ind  and  in  America,  tbe  only  remaining  couu- 
ries  where  public  opinion  retains  through  tbe 
ress  and  the  freedom  of  institutions,  any  opcra- 
.ou;  tbat  she,  wbo  pretended  to  execrate  the 
utrages  of  Bonaparte,  who  professed  a  rever- 
uce  for  tbe  law  of  nations,  and  declared  her- 
slf  tbe  advocate  of  the  principles  of  justice, 
irtuo  and  religion,  should,  overcome  by  the 
ire  of  gain,  or  intimidated  by  an  unreal  neces* 
ity,  bave  fallen  from  her  high  pretensions, 
aVe  forfeited  her  moral  character,  liave  stained 
er  hitherto  comparatively  spotless  reputation. 

Ill  miserable  contradiction  to  bersel^  she 
vertbrew,  at  one  blow,  that  system  of  univer- 
al  public  law,  whose  maxims  and  precedents 
lave  been  long  acknowledged — and  by  no  na- 
i(in  more  than  herself— to  be  of  the  same  force 
nd  obligation,  as  tbe  municipal  constitutions 
f  particular  States:  "A  system,"  as  it  is  ob- 
er  ved  by  Lord  Erskine,  in  bis  celebrated  protest 
ipon  tbis  subject,  ^^  which  has  gradually  ripened 
v'itb  tbe  advancement  of  learning  and  the  ex- 
enaion  of  commerce,  and  which  ought  to  be  held 
acred  and  inviolable  by  idl  governments,  as 


binding  the  whole  world  under  one  politic  and 
moral  dominion." 

I  implore  you,  sir,  tbat  we  still  adhere  to  tbis 
system — ^that  wise  and  philanthropic  sjstem, 
that  is  founded  on  justice,  tbat  favors  tbe  inno- 
cent, tbat  protects  the  weak,  tbat  suspects  and 
opposes  tbe  strong  and  the  unprincipled ;  tbat  dis- 
dains conspiracy  in  usurpation  and  fellowship 
in  guilt,  tbougb  tbe  spoil  of  defenceless  and 
afliicted  neighbors  be  tbe  bribe,  and  the  splendid 
example  of  exalted  potentates,  tbe  justification. 

By  abandoning  tbis  system,  what  has  Europe 
become?  A  scene  of  ruins.  And  still,  amid 
these  very  ruins,  we  meet  at  every  turn,  tbe 
flames  of  war  bursting  out  anew  into  wider 
conflagration.  Let  us  adhere  to  the  ancient 
system  of  tbe  law  of  nations.  Let  us  snatch 
this  sacred  palladium  from  its  burning  temple, 
and  re-consecrate  it  in  this  our  new  and  virtu- 
ous empire. 

I  perceive,  sir,  that  time  will  not  permit  me 
to  examine  tbis  question,  in  the  various  other 
relations  wbicb  bave  suggested  themselves  to 
my  mind.  I  bave  so  strong  an  opinion  tbat 
this,  as  a  military  enterprise,  will,  having  regard 
to  our  present  and  probable  means,  after  all, 
prove  abortive  and  unfortunate,  that  I  bad 
almost  felt  myself  emboldened  to  submit  my 
reasons  for  tbat  opinion.  St.  Augustine,  with- 
out a  naval  superiority,  cannot  bo  subdued; 
let  General  Pinckney,  brave  and  intelligent  as  I 
know  him  to  be,  do  bis  best.  My  reasons 
would  be  drawn  from  a  detailed  consideration 
of  General  Oglethorpe's  operations,  in  1789.  I 
bave  consulted  various  accounts  of  that  siege. 
I  have  a  plan  of  bis  attack,  taken  by  an  engineer 
employed  in  tbe  service,  now  before  me.  Ogle- 
thorf>e^8  best  chance  of  success  de])ended  on  his 
naval  superiority.  But  be  was  defeated.  Can 
we  then  hope  for  success,  when  tbe  sea  is  open 
to  Spanish  and  British  squadrons;  and  when, 
so  far  as  relates  to  our  naval  j)reparations,  we 
bave  committed  tbe  same  mistake  here  as  in 
our  Canadian  campaign — a  mistake,  or  rather 
negligence,  that  bas  been  tbe  principal,  if  not 
tbe  sole  cause  of  our  repeated  disasters?  But 
tbis  subject,  in  all  its  military  bearings,  has 
been,  and  can  be  so  much  better  illustrated  by 
tbe  honorable  gentleman  from  Maryland,  tbat  I 
forbear  to  enlarge  upon  it.  I  leave  also  to  that 
gentleman  and  others,  tbe  important  topic  of 
the  disastrous  consequences  of  this  measure,  to 
the  miserable  remains  of  our  foreign  commerce. 
Tbe  conjectures  and  predictions  that  Spain  will 
not,  because  she  cannot,  from  tbe  depression  of 
her  fortunes,  tbe  inadequacy  of  her  means,  and 
tbe  imbecility  of  her  national  character,  resent 
this  lawless  aggression,  I  believe  rather  illustra- 
tive of  tbe  meanness  of  our  motives,  than  of 
tlte  true  nature  of  her  disposition  and  resources. 
Tbe  merchants,  tbose  wbo  have  tbe  best  means 
of  knowing,  distinctly  understand  that  your 
hostile  occupation  of  East  Florida  will  be  tbe 
signal  of  the  immediate  confiscation  of  Amer- 
ican property.  In  relation  to  tbe  interests  of 
my  own  State,  tbe  consequences  of  tbis  measure 
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will  bo  indeed  deplorable.  The  little  remnant 
of  trade  we  have  left  is  that  to  the  Havana,  which 
will  be  inevitably  cut  off.  And  it  is  a  singular 
fact,  well  known  to  my  honorable  colleague, 
tliat  real  property,  plantations  of  a  very  con- 
siderable value,  in  the  Island  of  Cnba,  belong 
to  native  citizens  of  tlie  State  of  Khwle  Island. 
They  are  owned  principally  by  the  fast  friends 
of  the  present  adniinistratioa,  by  gentlemen 
who  have  already  loaned  to  the  government  more 
than  some  whole  patriotic  States,  and  whose  pri- 
vate armed  ships  have  captured  from  the  enemy 
more  than  half  a  million  sterling.  Those,  to  be 
sure,  are  not  considerations  of  great  moment. 
Since  gentlemen  ohoose  to  sacrifice  their  friends, 
it  is  oihcious  in  me  to  interfere,  ])erhaps;  but 
they  are  my  constituents,  and  I  deem  it  my 
duty  to  suggest  their  danger  and  their  interests. 
But  there  are  resulting  from  this  mc^ure, 
political  consequences  coimected  with  your  for- 
eign relations,  with  your  present  war  with 
England — with  tlie  present  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  tlie  world,  which  are  worthy  of  the 
gravest  consideration.  Do  you  wish  to  make 
the  present  c^mtest  with  England  popular  be- 
yond any  instance  in  their  history — to  unite 
against  you  the  undivided  opinions — the  en- 
timsiastic  feelingj* — the  animated  efforts  of  the 
English  people — to  make  this  a  war  indefinite 
in  continuance,  vindictive  in  its  mode  of  opera- 
tion, and  victorious  to  England  in  the  end? 
Do  you  mean  to  render  susiwicted,  and  of  course 
unavailing,  all  your  pacificatory  propositions? 
Then  do  this  dastardly  act  against  a  helpless 
people — wage  your  war  with  Spain.  If  ever 
there  was  a  subject  which  united  the  opinions 
of  the  British  nation,  it  was  the  late  Spanish 
revolution.  If  there  ever  was  an  object  in 
which  the  hopes,  interests,  and  efforts  of  the 
English  nation  concentred,  it  is  Spanish  eman- 
cipation. This  act  of  yours  will  entirely  alien- 
ate from  us  our  friends  in  the  British  Parliament. 
Wo  shall  bo  so  notoriously  in  the  wrong,  that 
no  one  in  that  assembly  will  dare  defend  us. 
But  a  few  months  ago,  we  could  refer  to  the 
mojority  tliat  effecte<l  the  rei)eid  of  the  Orders 
in  Council,  as  equally  the  advoc^ites  of  their 
own  best  national  interests,  and  of  our  most  im- 
portant national  rights.  We  unwisely  continue 
our  war  with  England  after  the  acquisition  of 
the  great  avowed  object  of  that  war.  The  i)00- 
ple  of  England  now  underst^md  that  wo  fight 
on  the  single  ground  of  maritime  rights.  And 
they  are  taugiit  to  believe  that  this  cruel  con- 
test is  intended,  not  so  nmch  for  our  own  pro- 
tection, as  for  their  destruction.  On  this 
ground  of  maritime  rights  are  placed  the  pride, 
the  hopes,  the  fears  of  this  sometimes  misgov- 
erned, but  always  magnanimous  nation. 
.  Add  then  a  Spanish  war  to  your  English  war, 
and  you  will  not  have  a  friend  letl  in  England. 
Do  gentlemen  afiect  to  deem  this  of  no  conse- 
quence ?  Then  they  have  forgotten  history,  or 
read  it  but  to  little  advantage.  Sir,  this  Span- 
ish war  will  corroborate  into  certainty  the  sus- 
picion, (the  unjust,  the  unworthy  suspicion  if 


you  please,)  that  our  councils  are  inflnenced  hj 
an  undue  partiality  for  France.  I  am  not  taking 
upon  myself  to  say  that  this  would  be  a  fair 
deduction;  but  the  adoption  of  tliia  nieaiara 
would  give  an  apparent  sanction  to  this  accon- 
tion,  which  we  ought  to  avoid  when  we  ctnw 
easily  avoid  it,  not  only  without  detriment,  but 
with  safety  and  advantage.  Let  us  not  only  be 
cluiste  but  un8usi)ected.  What  will  be  the  in- 
evitable consequence  of  a  war  with  Spain  1 1 
non-intercourse  with  the  Peninsula.  Tbegrait 
object  of  France  will  be  effected.  This  in  addi- 
tion to  our  concurrence  in  the  continental  sys- 
tem, and  our  war  with  England,  is  all  that  thi 
ruler  of  France  in  the  insolence  of  his  power, 
the  extravagance  of  his  desires,  the  nrrognnoe 
of  his  contempt^  or  the  deadlineas  of  his  hatred, 
sanguine,  haughty,  insatiable,  exorbitant  and 
inexorable  as  he  is,  ever  demanded  from  i», 
and  more  than  he  could  ever  expect  to  obtain 
even  from  our  trembling  acquiescence. 

It  will  seem  to  England  that  this  coincidence 
in  conduct  must  arise  from  coincidence  in  views. 
She  would  deem  us  a  party  in  the  great  design 
of  her  vindictive  foe,  and  our  impolitic  and  un- 
fortunate war  would  be  by  her  associated  in 
principle  and  duration  with  that  war,  which  ?he 
now  wages  for  her  own  security,  and  the  liliera- 
tion  of  mankind.  Sir,  I  must  conclude.  Tlie 
subject  is  not  exhausted,  but  I  am.  I  will  not 
attempt  to  recapitulate,  or  arrange  in  a  more 
correct  and  compact  form,  the  desultory  remark* 
I  have  thrown  out.  But  I  must  demand  it  i>f 
every  individual  member  of  the  Senate,  again 
and  again  to  ask  himself  what  right  have  we  to 
the  territorv  of  East  Florida?  Is  it  anv  othei 
than  the  right  created  by  desire — the  right  suu'- 
gested  by  ambition — the  right  of  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  troubles  of  our  neighbors,  of  plun- 
dering weakness,  of  imposing  on  misfortune,  of 
oppressing  the  oppressed  ?  What  right  wonM 
Spain  have  to  occupy  St.  Mary's  or  Cuinl»erland 
Island  ?  the  same  we  have  to  occupy  Augustine 
and  Amelia. 

I  have  directed  my  attention  solely  U>  Ei«t 
Florida.  Tiie  other  member  of  the  question  in 
regard  to  the  Mobile  is  easily  disixyfed  of.  If 
the  territory  be  ours  imder  the  treaties  and 
laws  of  the  United  States,  there  is  no  need  of 
this  law  to  authorize  the  President  to  take  pi**- 
session — he  ought  to  do  it  by  the  obligation  "f 
general  duty — he  wants  no  particular  law  to 
enable  him  to  assert  the  claims  of  the  United 
States.  Ho  nmst  take  care  that  the  laws  and 
treaties  are  executed.  He  encounters  no  hazard- 
ous responsibility ;  he  is  empowered  so  to  d(\ 
not  by  a  constructive,  but  by  a  plain,  direct, 
and  absolute  authority. 

Sir,  let  us  i)re3ume  for  a  moment  that  we  shall 
be  completely  successful  as  to  the  attainment  of 
tliese  countries ;  that  they  cost  us  no  money,  no 
bl(K>d,  no  actual  privation,  no  present  sufferiD}!. 
Will  not  this  jwlicy  of  indefinitely  increasiiij? 
our  territory  be  productive  of  the  most  baneful 
future  consequences  ?  Is  it  not  accelerating  th.it 
fatal  event  which  the  genuine  friends  of  freedi^iu 
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foreboded  and  deprecated  as  the  catastro- 
>f  our  political  drama  ?  "VVe  have  conqoer- 
3uisiana  by  onr  money ;  we  aspire  to  the 
ission  of  Canada ;  we  intend  to  occupy  the 
das — we  have  relinqnished  our  Bystom  of 
iithropy  towards  the  Indians — we  are  ex- 
iisbing  Indian  claims  in  Indian  blood.  The 
m  tribes  are  no  longer  our  feUow-citizens 
red  brethren,  but  wretches  to  be  hated, 
irians  to  bo  exterminated.  All  external 
ure  binding  us  into  union  is  to  be  removed, 
aase  of  external  alarm  and  apprehension  is 
»  put  at  rest.  A  careless  and  indolent  sc- 
f  will  ensue,  or  what  is  worse,  a  restless 


ambition  and  turbulent  amvgance  will  seek  new 
gratifications,  interfere  witii  the  concerns  of 
other  nations,  meditate  further  conquests,  and 
the  fatal  result  will  be,  that  this  fortunate  and 
homogeneous  composition  of  pure  and  simple 
republics,  will  be  a  vast  empire  made  up  of  va- 
rious foreign  states,  with  discordant  institutions, 
and  the  conflicting  prejudices  and  passions  01 
irreconcilable  interests,  which  can  only  be  con- 
strained into  union,  and  subdued  into  tranquillity 
by  the  energy  and  power  of  a  single  despot — ^the 
chief  cfK  mighty  army,  the  oppressor  of  aonc« 
free  and  Tirtuous  people 
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TEOUMBEn,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  warriors  and  orators  zi  the  aborigiiial  tribei  d 
America,  was  bom  on  the  Scioto  river,  in  Ohio,  about  the  year  1770.    He  wiia  the  son  of  a 
Shawanee  warrior.    At  an  earl j  period  of  his  life  ho  seems  to  have  commenced  his  savage  ope- 
rations against  the  whites.    His  first  exploit  of  which  there  is  any  record,  was  performed  near 
Ilacker^s  creek,  in  the  month  of  May,  1792,  when,  with  a  small  band  of  warriors,  he  snrprised 
the  family  of  John  Waggoner,  and  carried  them  into  captivity.    After  this  he  was  engaged  in 
various  incursions  upon  the  settlements  of  the  whites,  and  often  intercepted  the  boats  as  thej 
passed  and  repassed  on  the  Ohio  river.    It  is  said  that,  in  1806,  he  and  his  brother  the  Pnfphtt 
formed  a  plan  of  uniting  all  the  western  tribes  of  Indians,  in  opposition  to  the  Americana,  and 
previous  to  the  war  of  1812,  he  visited  all  the  southern  tribes,  for  the  same  purpose.    Wherevtf 
he  went  lie  called  councils  of  their  tribes,  and,  with  a  bold  and  commanding  eloquence,  exhausted 
every  topic  calculated  to  operate  on  their  minds,  and  alienate  their  affections.     His  speeches  hid 
a  powerful  influence  amongst  all  those  nations,  with  the  Creeks  particularly,  although  the  mora 
considerate  rejected  his  interference.    In  the  course  of  his  harangues,  he  was  accustomed  to  re- 
proach them  with  their  civilization ;  and,  in  the  keenest  and  most  sarcastic  manner,  oontriflted 
their  degenerate  effeminacy  with  every  thing  that  was  great  and  noble  in  the  estimation  of  the 
Indians.    Against  the  United  States  he  pronounced  the  most  furious  abuse,  and  by  every  method 
endeavored  to  establish  in  the  minds  of  his  hearers  a  belief  that  the  humane  system  for  th^  im- 
provement, which  had  been  established  by  the  Americans,  was  but  a  plan  to  deprive  them  of 
"  the  homes  of  their  fathers." 

Among  the  many  strange,  and  some  strongly  characteristic  events  in  his  life,  the  conDcil 
which  General  Harrison  held  with  tlie  Indians  at  Yincennes,  in  1811,  affords  an  admiraUe  in- 
stance of  the  sublimity  which  sometimes  distinguished  his  eloquence.  The  chiefe  of  some  tribei 
had  come  to  complain  of  a  purchase  of  lands  which  had  been  made  from  the  Shawanees  and 
other  tribes.  (This  council  effected  nothing,  but  broke  up  in  confusion,  in  conaeqnenee  of 
Tecumseh  having  called  General  Harrison  "  a  liar.")  It  was  in  the  progress  of  the  long  talb 
that  took  place  in  the  conference,  that  Tecumseh,  having  finished  one  of  his  speecbea,  looked 
round,  and  seeing  every  one  seated,  while  no  seat  was  prepared  for  him,  a  momentary  frown  ptmd 
over  his  countenance.  Instantly,  General  Harrison  ordered  that  a  chair  should  be  given  hiiB* 
Some  person  presented  one,  and  bowing,  said  to  him,  '^  Warrior,  your  father,  General  Harrison, 
offers  you  a  seat."  TecumseVs  dark  eye  flashed:  ^'My  father!"  he  exckimed,  indignantly  ex- 
tending his  arm  towards  the  heavens;  ^^  the  sun  is  my  father,  and  the  earth  is  my  moCher;  sbe 
gives  mo  nourishment,  and  I  repose  upon  her  bosom."  As  he  ended,  he  sat  down  suddenlly  oi 
the  ground. 

In  the  late  war  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  Tecumseh  was  an  ally  of  the 
British,  and  liold  tlie  rank  of  brigadier-general.  He  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of 
Brownstown,  on  the  fifth  of  August,  1812,  and  a  few  days  after  led  his  Indiana  with  greit 
bravery  in  the  conflict  between  the  English  forces  and  the  Americans  under  General  MHIer.  He 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  on  the  fifth  of  October,  after  making  a  mort  desp^vte 
atand,  in  conjunction  with  the  British  under  General  Proctor,  against  the  American  troops 
under  the  command  of  General  Harrison. 

*^  Tecumseh  received  the  stomp  of  greatness  from  the  hand  of  nature,  and  had  hia  lot  been 
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east  in  a  different  state  of  society,  he  would  Lave  shoD^  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  men. 
He  was  endowed  with  a  powerfol  mind,  with  the  soul  of  a  hero.  There  was  an  uncommon  dig  • 
nity  in  his  countenance  and  manners ;  hy  the  former  he  was  easily  discovered  after  death,  among 
the  rest  of  the  slain,  for  he  wore  no  insignia  of  distinction.  When  girded  with  a  silk  sash,  and 
told  by  General  Proctor  that  he  was  made  a  brigadier  in  the  British  service,  for  his  conduct  at 
Brownstown  and  Magagua,  he  returned  the  present  with  respectful  contempt.  Born  with  no 
title  to  command  but  his  native  greatness,  every  tribe  yielded  submission  to  him  at  once,  and 
no  one  ever  disputed  his  precedence.  Subtle  and  firm  in  war,  he  was  possessed  of  uncommon 
eloquence ;  his  speeches  might  bear  a  comparison  with  those  of  the  most  celebrated  orators  of 
Greece  or  Rome.  His  invective  was  terrible,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  reproaches  which  he  applied 
to  General  Proctor,  a  few  days  previous  to  his  death.  His  form  was  uncommonly  elegant ;  his 
stature  about  six  feet,  and  his  limbs  were  perfectly  proportioned.  He  was  honorably  interred 
by  the  Americans,  who  respected  him,  as  an  inveterate,  but  a  magnanimous  enemy.  He  left  a 
son,  who,  when  his  father  fell,  was  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  who  fought  by  his  side. 
To  this  son,  the  King  of  England,  in  1814,  sent  a  present  of  a  handsome  sword,  as  a  mark  of 
respect  for  the  memory  of  his  father.* 
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In  1809  Governor  Harrison  purchased  of  the 
Delawares  and  other  tribes  of  Indians,  a  large 
tract  of  country  on  both  sides  of  the  Wabash, 
and  extending  up  the  river  sixty  miles  above 
Vincennes.  Tecumseh  was  absent  during  the 
time  of  the  negotiation,  and  at  his  return  ex- 
pressed great  dissatisfaction  with  the  sale.  On 
the  twdtlh  of  August  of  the  next  year  (1810) 
he  met  the  governor  in  council  at  Vincennes, 
when  he  addressed  him  as  follows :  t 

It  is  true  I  am  a  Shawanee.  My  forefathers 
were  warriors.  Their  son  is  a  warrior.  From 
them  I  only  take  my  existence ;  from  my  tribe 
I  take  notliing.  I  am  the  maker  of  my  own 
fortune ;  and  oh  I  that  I  could  make  that  of  my 
red  people,  and  of  my  country,  as  great  as  the 
conceptions  of  my  mind,  when  I  think  of  the 
Spirit  that  rules  the  universe.  I  would  not 
then  come  to  Governor  Harrison,  to  ask  him  to 
tear  the  treaty  and  to  obliterate  the  landmark ; 
but  I  would  say  to  him,  sir,  you  have  liberty 
to  return  to  your  own  country.  The  being 
within,  communing  with  past  ages,  tells  me 
that  once,  nor  until  lately,  there  was  no  white 
man  on  this  continent  That  it  then  all  be- 
longed to  red  men,  children  of  the  same  pjirents, 
placed  on  it  by  the  Great  Spirit  that  made  them, 
to  keep  it,  to  traverse  it,  to  enjoy  its  produc- 
tiouSf  and  to  fill  it  with  the  same  race.  Once  a 
happy  race.  Since  made  miserable  by  the 
wliite  people,  who  are  never  contented,  but  al- 

*  Biography  and  HUtory  of  the  Indians  of  North  America, 
by  Samoel  O.  Drake :  National  Intelligencer,  t318 :  Memoirs 
of  HarrlAon ;  and  the  New  York  Gazette,  18ia 

t  Drake's  Biography  and  History  of  the  Indians  of  North 
America. 


ways  encroaching.  The  way,  and  the  only  way 
to  check  and  to  stop  this  evil,  is  for  all  the  red 
men  to  unite  in  claiming  a  common  and  equal 
right  in  the  land,  as  it  was  at  firsts  and  should 
be  yet ;  for  it  never  was  divided,  but  belongs  to 
all  for  the  use  of  each.  That  no  part  has  a 
right  to  sell,  even  to  each  other,  much  less  to 
strangers ;  those  who  want  all,  and  will  not  do 
with  less. 

The  white  people  have  no  right  to  take  the 
land  from  the  Indians,  because  they  had  it  first ; 
it  is  theirs.  They  may  sell,  but  all  must  join. 
Any  sale  not  made  by  all  is  not  valid.  The  late 
sale  is  bad.  It  was  made  by  a  part  only.  Part 
do  not  know  how  to  sell.  It  requires  all  to 
make  a  bargain  for  all.  All  red  men  have  equal 
rights  to  the  unoccupied  land.  The  right  of  oc- 
cupancy is  as  good  in  one  place  as  in  another. 
There  cannot  be  two  occupations  in  the  same 
place.  The  first  excludes  all  others.  It  is  not 
so  in  hunting  or  travelling ;  for  there  the  same 
ground  will  serve  many,  as  they  may  follow 
each  other  all  day ;  but  the  camp  is  stationary, 
and  that  is  occupancy.  It  belongs  to  the  first 
who  sits  down  on  his  blanket  or  skins  which  he 
has  thrown  upon  the  ground ;  and  till  he  leaves 
it  no  other  has  a  right* 

Having  thus  explained  his  reasons  against 
the  validity  of  the  purchase,  Tecumseh  took  his 
seat  amidst  his  warriors. 

*  Mr.  Drake,  the  author  fh)m  whom  this  speech  is  taken, 
expresses  some  donbts  of  the  correctness  of  this  version  of 
it ;  but  adds :  **  nevertheless  it  may  give  the  true  meaning. 
One  important  paragraph  ought  to  be  added,  which  was, 
'that  the  Americans  had  driven  them  from  the  sea- coast, 
and  that  they  would  shortly  push  them  into  the  lakes,  and 
that  they  were  determined  to  make  a  stand  where  they 
were."* 
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SPEECH  TO  GENERAL  PROCTOR. 


The  following  speech,  "  in  the  name  of  the 
Indian  chiefs  and  warriors  to  M^jor  General 
Proctor,  as  the  representative  of  their  Qreat 
Father — the  King,"  is  supposed  to  have  been 
delivered  a  short  time  prior  to  the  battle  of  the 
Thames,  on  the  fifth  of  October,  1818  * 

Fatheb,  listen  to  your  children  I  yoa  have 
them  now  all  before  you.  The  war  before  this 
our  British  father  gave  the  hatchet  to  his  red 
children,  when  old  chiefs  were  alive.  They  are 
now  dead.  In  that  war  our  father  was  thrown 
on  his  back  by  the  Americans,  and  our  father 
took  them  by  the  hand  without  our  knowledge ; 
and  we  are  afraid  that  our  father  will  do  so 
again  at  this  time. 

Summer  before  last,  when  I  came .  forward 
with  my  red  brethren,  and  was  ready  to  take 
up  the  hatchet^  in  favor  of  our  British  father, 
we  were  told  not  to  be  in  a  hurry,  that  he  had 
not  yet  determined  to  fight  the  Americans. 

Litten  I  When  war  was  declared,  our  father 
stood  up  and  gave  us  the  tomahawk,  and  told 
us  that  he  was  ready  to  strike  the  Americans ; 
that  he  wanted  our  assistance,  and  that  he  would 
certainly  get  us  our  lands  back,  which  the 
Americans  had  taken  from  us. 

Listen  I  You  told  us,  at  that  time,  to  bring 
forward  our  families  to  this  place,  and  we  did 
so : — and  you  promised  to  take  care  of  them, 
and  that  they  should  want  for  nothing,  while 
the  men  would  go  and  fight  the  enemy.  That 
we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  about  the  enemy^s 
garrisons ;  that  we  knew  nothing  about  them, 
and  that  our  father  would  attend  to  that  part  of 
the  business.    You  also  told  your  red  children, 

*  This  speech  wu  published  in  the  National  Intelligencer 
in  1818,  with  the  subjoined  introduction : 

**The  gentleman  to  whom  we  are  Indebted  for  the  follow- 
ing speech,  informs  us  it  was  found  among  General  Proetor's 
papers  after  his  flight  It  i&  undoubtedly  genuine.  Its  troth 
makes  it  serere ;  Its  language  gives  force  and  point  to  the 
truth;^ 


that  you  would  take  good  care  of  your  garrisoc 
here,  which  made  our  hearts  glad. 

Listen  !  When  we  were  last  at  the  Rapid^  it 
is  true  we  gave  you  little  assi;$tance.  It  is  Lard 
to  fight  people  who  live  like  ground-hogs. 

Father^  listen  /  Our  fleet  has  gone  out ;  ve 
know  they  have  fought:  we  have  heard  tLe 
great  guns:  but  know  nothing  of  what  lia^ 
happened  to  our  father  with  one  arm.    Our 
ships  have  gone  one  way,  and  we  ore  much  as- 
tonished to  see  our  father  tying  up  every  thing 
and  preparing  to  run  away  the  other,  without 
letting  his  red  children  know  what  his  inten- 
tions are.    You  always  told  us  to  remain  ler« 
and  take  care  of  our  lands.    It  made  our  heart? 
glad  to  hear  that  was  your  wish.     Our  great 
father,  the  King,  is  the  head,  and  you  represent 
him.   You  always  told  us  tliat  you  would  nevir 
draw  your  foot  off  British  ground ;  but  now. 
father,  we  see  you  are  drawing  back,  and  we  artr 
sorry  to  see  our  father  doing  so  without  seeing  the 
enemy.   "We  must  compare  our  father's  condoci 
to  a  fat  animal  that  carries  its  tail  ui>on  its  hack, 
but  when  affinghted,  it  drops  it  between  its  leg^ 
and  runs  ofiT. 

Listen^  Father  I  The  Americans  have  not  yet 
defeated  us  by  land ;  neither  are  we  sure  that 
they  have  done  so  by  water — ^we  therefore  vri>h 
to  remain  here  and  tight  our  enemy,  should  tbey 
make  their  appearance.  If  they  defeat  us,  we 
will  then  retreat  with  our  father. 

At  the  battle  of  the  Rapids,  last  war,  the 
Americans  certainly  defeated  us ;  and  when  we 
retreated  to  our  father's  fort  in  that  place,  the 
gates  were  shut  against  us — We  were  atraiJ 
that  it  would  now  be  the  case,  but  instead  ot 
that^  we  now  see  our  Britisli  father  preparing  to 
march  out  of  his  garrison. 

Father !  You  have  got  the  arms  and  aminn- 
nition  which  our  great  father  sent  for  his  rvd 
children.  If  you  have  an  idea  of  going  awav, 
give  them  to  us,  and  you  may  go  and  welcome, 
for  us.  Our  lives  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Great 
Spirit.  We  are  determined  to  defend  our  landN 
and  if  it  is  his  w^ill,  we  wL^h  to  leave  our  bone^ 
upon  them. 


^^*6<^  /#2®^^«;- 


^^'^ft^  ;^^^- 
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Buckminster  sought  especially  to  )>er8ua(le  me  to  perform  the  exercise  of  declamation,  like  otLet 
boys,  but  I  could  uot  do  it.  Many  a  piece  did  I  commit  to  memory,  and  recite  and  reheariie  ip 
my  own  room,  over  and  over  again ;  yet  when  the  day  came,  when  the  school  collected  to  beu 
declamations,  when  my  name  was  called,  and  I  saw  all  eyes  turned  to  my  seat,  I  conld  not  raise 
myself  from  it.  Sometimes  the  instructors  frowned,  sometimes  they  smiled.  Mr.  Buckmiuster 
always  pressed  and  entreated,  most  winningly,  that  I  would  venture.  But  I  never  conld  commanu 
sullicient  resolution."  * 

At  the  termination  of  his  studies  in  Exeter,  Mr.  Webster  returned  to  Salisbury,  and  sbortlT 
after  was  placed  under  the  instruction  of  the  Bev.  Samuel  Woods,  in  Boscawen,  to  prepare  for 
College.  AVhilo  with  Mr.  Woods  he  applied  himself  with  the  greatest  zeal  to  his  studies,  and 
^'  learned  all  that  his  preceptor  could  teach."  lie  read  Virgil  and  Cicero,  and  at  the  same  time 
devoted  much  of  his  leisure  to  reading  and  the  study  of  general  literature.  Here,  for  the  first 
time,  he  met  Don  Quixote  in  English.  "  I  began  to  read  it,"  he  said,  in  a  conversation  with 
Mr.  March,  *^  and  it  is  literally  true  that  I  never  closed  my  eyes  till  I  had  finished  it ;  nor  did  I 
lay  it  down  any  time  for  five  minutes ;  so  great  was  the  power  ^i  this  extraordinary  book  on  mr 
imagination." 

Tn  August,  1797,  Mr.  Webster  entered  the  freshman  class  of  Dartmouth  College.  Here  be  de- 
voted himself  attentively  to  the  prescribed  studies,  at  the  same  time  spending  many  of  his  horns 
in  general  reading ;  especially  in  English  history  and  literature.  lie  took  part  in  the  publication 
of  a  college  periodical,  often  contributing  original  articles  to  its  pages,  besides  making  selection 
for  it  from  the  current  books  and  magazines.  During  his  college  life  he  maintained  a  high  repa- 
tation  among  his  classmates  for  wit  and  talent.  **  It  is,  known,"  says  Mr.  Ticknor,  *'in  manj 
ways,  that  by  those  who  were  acquainted  with  him  at  this  period  of  life,  he  was  already  regard- 
ed as  a  marked  man,  and  that  to  the  more  sagacious  of  them  the  honors  of  his  subsequent  careor 
have  not  been  unexpected."  In  the  intervals  of  his  student  life,  ho  was  engaged  in  teaching 
school,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  means  of  his  own  support,  but  to  aid  his  elder 
brother,  who  was  at  that  time  preparing  to  enter  college. 

Mr.  Webster  graduated  in  August,  1801,  and  immediately  commenced  the  study  of  law  in  tbe 
ofiice  of  Mr.  Thompson,  a  neighbor  of  his  father.  Here  he  continued  until  "he  felt  it  necessarr 
to  go  somewhere  and  do  something  to  earn  a  little  money."  To  this  end  he  took  charge  of  an 
academy  at  Fryeburg,  in  Maine.  In  September,  1B02,  he  returned  to  his  legal  studies  with  Mr. 
Thompson,  where  he  remained,  until  the  spring  of  1804.  He  now  went  to  Boston  and  obtained 
admission  as  a  student  in  the  office  of  Christopher  Gore,  at  that  time  one  of  the  principal  law- 
yers, and  among  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  State.  With  Mr.  Gore  he  remained  until  his  ad- 
mission to  the  bar  in  March,  1805.  About  this  time  he  received  a  letter  from  his  father,  in 
which  he  was  informed  that  the  appointment  of  clerk  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  for  the 
county  of  Hillsborough,  in  Xew  Hampshire,  had  been  procured  for  him,  and  he  was  advised  to 
lia>ten  home  and  take  possession  of  the  office.  His  father  considered  the  appointment  as  a  very 
favorable  |X)$ition,  but  Mr.  Webster,  before  deciding  to  accept  it  thought  it  most  proper  to  con- 
sult with  his  preceptor,  Mr.  Gore.  The  cose  being  laid  before  him,  that  gentleman  soggested  that 
should  he  accept  the  office,  he  would  probably  remain  a  mere  clerk  of  tlie  court  all  his  life,  and 
advised  him  to  refuse  it.  He  accordingly  declined,  and  soon  after  opened  an  ofiice  at  Boscawen. 
not  fur  from  his  father's  residence,  where  he  commenced  practice.  His  personal  appearance  at 
tliis  period  of  his  life,  has  been  described  by  one  who  was  present  at  the  trial  of  one  of  his  firvt 
^ases,  as  "a  tall,  gaunt  young  man,  with  rather  a  thin  face,  but  all  the  peculioritiea  of  feature 
and  complexion  by  which  ho  was  distinguished  in  later  life.  The  case  alluded  to,  was  ooncem* 
ing  the  property  of  a  certain  sheep,  of  the  value  of  thirty  shillings  or  thereabouts ;  and  was  tried 
in  a  long  hall,  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  the  assembled  idlers  of  the  village.  Tbe  a» 
Wiis  argued  at  great  length,  and  though  Mr.  Webster,  who  had  not  yet  become  known,  did  ooc 
soem  to  attract  any  great  attention,  ho  8i>oke  and  reasoned  aflcr  the  same  fashion,  with  the  fame 
I>Iaiune8s,  point  and  force,  for  which  he  has  since  been  so  much  celebrated."  t 

*  Keminiscencos  of  Coiii^e!«s,  by  Charlos  W.  March,  pace  13. 
t  ttketches  of  the  American  Bar.    Knickerbocker.    May,  1988. 
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In  the  spring  of  1807,  Mr.  Webster  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  Superior  Conrt  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  in  the  following  antnmn,  relinquishing  his  practice  to  his  brother  Ezekiel,  he 
removed  to  Portsmouth,  and  continued  there  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  during  the  greater 
part  of  nine  years.  **  Thej  were  years  of  assiduous  labor,  and  of  unremitted  devotion  to  the 
study  and  practice  of  law."  During  tliis  time  his  practice  was  an  extensive  but  not  a  lucrative 
one.  Though  his  energies  were  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  his  profession,  it  never  afforded 
him  more  than  a  bare  livelihood. 

From  an  early  period,  Mr.  Webster  evinced  a  decided  inclination  for  politics.  He  was  a  fre- 
quent contributor  to  the  newspapers,  and  occasionally  took  part  in  the  discussions  in  the  local 
meetings  and  conventions,  which  abounded  in  New  Hampshire  during  the  eventful  period  pre- 
ceding the  war  of  1812.  About  that  time  he  was  chosen  to  represent  his  native  State  in  the 
United  States  House  of  Kepresentatives,  and  took  his  seat  at  the  extra  session  in  May  1813.  On 
the  tenth  of  the  following  June,  he  delivered  his  first  speech  in  Congress,  on  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions, submitted  by  himself,  in  relation  to  the  repeal  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  Decrees.  The 
design  of  these  resolutions  was  to  ^*  elicit  information  that  might  throw  some  light  upon  the 
proximate  causes  of  the  war,  and  enable  the  members  best  to  Judge  the  most  proper  manner  of 
conducting  it."  The  speech  was  not  reported,  and  is  only  knc  yn  from  the  imperfect  sketches  pre- 
sented in  cotemporaneous  periodicals,  and  from  the  recollection  of  those  who  heard  it.  Chief 
Justice  Marshall,  writing  to  a  friend,  some  time  after  its  delivery,  says,  ^^  At  the  time  when  this 
speech  was  delivered,  I  did  not  know  Mr.  Webster,  but  I  was  so  much  struck  with  it  that  I  did 
not  hesitate  then  to  state,  that  Mr.  Webster  was  a  very  able  man,  and  would  become  one  of  the 
very  first  statesmen  in  America,  and  perhaps  the  very  first."  This  effort  attracted  great  atten- 
tion, and  first  made  Mr.  Webster  known  throughout  the  country.  His  arguments  prevailed,  and 
an  elaborate  report  on  the  subject  of  the  resolutions  was  presented  to  the  Congress. 

During  the  same  session  he  made  several  other  speeches,  the  ablest  of  which  were  upon  the 
Increase  of  the  Naiyy^  the  Repeal  of  the  Embargo^  and  one,  on  an  appeal  from  the  Cliair  on  a 
motion  for  the  previous  question.  Of  the  two  last  Mr.  Everett  says:— "His  speeches  on  these 
questions  raised  him  to  the  front  rank  of  debaters.  He  manifested  upon  his  entrance  into  pub- 
lic life,  that  variety  of  knowledge,  familiarity  with  the  history  and  traditions  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  self-possession  on  the  floor,  which  in  most  cases  are  acquired  by  time  and  long  experi- 
ence. Tliey  gained  for  him  the  reputation  indicated  by  the  well-known  remark  of  Mr.  Lowndes, 
that  "  the  North  had  not  his  equal,  nor  the  South  his  superior.^  In  the  session  of  1814-1815, 
Mr.  Webster  delivered  a  masterly  speech  on  the  re-charter  of  the  United  States  Bank,  in  which 
he  denounced  it  as  a  mere  machine  for  making  irredeemable  paper.  At  the  adjournment  of 
Congress  he  returned  to  New  Hampshire  and  resumed  his  attendance  upon  the  courts. 

In  1817  he  established  his  residence  in  Boston,  and  for  many  years  devoted  himself  almost 
altogetiier  to  his  profession.  His  congressional  career  had  won  him  a  wide  spread  reputation, 
and  his  business  increased  very  rapidly.  During  the  autumn  of  this  year  he  was  engaged  in  the 
celebrated  Dartmouth  College  case,  and  on  its  removal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  in  March,  1818,  he  there  appeared  and  delivered  his  powerful  exposition  of  constitutional 
law,  which  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  the  American  bar.  It  is  hardly  neccs«^ry  to  refer 
to  his  praotice  from  this  period.  In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  as  well  as  those  of 
the  several  States,  his  career  was  a  continual  exhibition  of  the  most  gigantic  powers  and  conse- 
quent successes.    A  detail  of  them  would  far  exceed  the  limits  of  this  sketch. 

On  the  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  convention,  in  1820,  held  for  the  revision  of  the  Stat« 
Constitation,  Mr.  Webster  took  his  seat  in  that  body  as  a  delegate  from  Boston.  This  was,  per- 
haps, the  ablest  and  most  venerable  public  body  ever  assembled  in  New  England ;  and  during 
its  session,  Mr.  Webster  gained  high  distinction  by  several  powerful  speeches  on  most  of  the 
important  points  which  came  up  for  consideration.  In  the  winter  of  the  same  year,  ho  pro- 
nounced the  oration  at  Plymouth,  commemorative  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims. 

After  serving  for  a  brief  period  in  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  he  was  chosen  to  represent 
the  city  of  Boston  in  the  seventeenth  Congress,  and  took  his  seat  in  December,  1823.  He 
remained  in  the  House  of  Representatives  until  1826,  at  which  time  he  was  transferred  to  the 
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Senate.  Of  Lis  speeohes,  while  in  the  lower  House  of  Oongress,  that  in  favor  of  the  GreeVii 
one  on  the  Congress  of  Panama,  and  that  on  the  Tariff  are  the  meet  important.  In  1825  ha 
delivered  the  address  at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  Banker  Ilill  monument,  and  dnrini^ 
the  summer  of  the  year  following  he  pronounced  the  eulogy  in  commemoration  of  the  lives  tod 
seryices  of  John  Adorns  and  Thomas  Jefferson ;  one  of  the  most  sublime  and  beaotifal  Bpecimeoi 
of  panegyrical  eloquence  in  the  English  language. 

Mr.  Webster  entered  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  in  January,  1828,  and  continued  t 
member  of  that  assembly  until  1841.  Of  the  many  oratorical  efforts  made  by  him  during  thii 
portion  of  his  senatorial  career,  no  one  has  gained  more  celebrity  than  the  reply  to  Mr.  Harne, 
delivered  during  the  debate  on  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Foot.  That  speech,  together  with  that  of 
Mr.  Ilayne,  will  be  found  among  the  selections  of  this  work.  In  the  summer  of  1839  he  visited 
Europe,  where  he  met  with  the  most  distinguished  consideration,  in  all  places,  and  from  til 
classes  of  citizens.  On  his  return  to  Americ^i,  he  took  on  active  part  in  the  presidential  electioo 
of  1840,  and,  on  the  elevation  of  General  Harrison  to  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  nation,  he  wm 
called  to  the  head  of  the  State  Department,  where  ho  remained  until  1843.  The  settlement  of 
the  protracted  and  long  disputed  question  of  the  northeastern  boundary,  by  the  Aabburtoa 
treaty,  was  the  prominent  feature  of  his  secretaryship.  Soon  after  the  adjustment  of  this 
question,  he  resigned  his  oflfico  and  returned  to  Massachusetts,  from  wlienco  he  was  elected  again 
to  the  Senate  in  1845.  In  1850,  on  the  accession  of  President  Fillmore,  he  was  once  more 
elected  to  the  State  Department,  in  tlio  occupancy  of  which  lie  died  on  the  twenty-fourth  of 
October,  1852. 

Of  the  numerous  tributes  to  his  memor}',  and  estimates  of  his  public  character  and  states- 
manship, no  one  will  have  more  interest  to  the  reader  tlian  the  following,  by  his  friend  and  con- 
leiiiporary,  Rufus  Choate : — ^It  was  while  Mr.  Webster  was  ascending  through  the  long  gnda- 
tiuns  of  the  legal  profession  to  its  highest  rank,  that  by  a  parallel  series  of  display  on  a  stage,  and 
iu  parts  totally  distinct,  by  other  studies,  thoughts,  and  actions,  ho  rose  also  to  be  at  hb  death 
the  lirst  of  American  Statesmen.  The  lost  of  the  mighty  rivals  was  dead  before,  and  he  stood 
u:one.  Give  this  aspect  also  of  his  greatness  a  passing  glance.  His  public  life  began  in  Uac, 
1811),  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in  Congress,  to  which  this  State  had  elected  him.  It 
ended  when  he  died.  If  you  except  the  interval  between  his  removal  from  New  Hampshire  and 
hU  election  in  Massachusetts,  it  was  a  public  life  of  forty  years.  By  what  political  moralitt, 
and  by  what  enlarged  patriotism,  embracing  the  whole  country,  that  life  was  guided,  I  shaB 
consider  hereafter.  Let  me  now  fix  your  attention  ratlier  on  the  magnitude  and  variety  and 
actual  value  of  the  service.  Consider  that  from  the  day  ho  went  upon  the  Committee  of  Foreign 
Relations,  in  1813,  in  time  of  war,  and  more  and  more,  the  longer  ho  lived  and  the  higher  ha 
roise,  ho  was  a  man  whose  great  talents  and  devotion  to  public  duty  placed  and  kept  him  in  a 
])osition  of  associated  or  solo  command ;  command  in  the  political  connection  to  which  he  be- 
l>>nged,  command  in  opposition,  command  in  power;  and  appreciate  the  responsibilitiee  wbieb 
that  iui[)lies,  what  care,  what  jirudence,  what  mastery  of  the  whole  grounds-exacting  for  the 
c\;nduct  of  a  party,  as  Gibbon  says  of  Fox,  abilities  and  civil  discretion  equal  to  the  condoctof 
an  eni]>ire.  Consider  tlie  work  ho  did  in  that  life  of  forty  years — ^the  range  of  anhjeets  investi- 
(TutcHl  and  discu.ssed ;  composing  the  wholo  theory  and  practice  of  our  organic  and  Administrar 
tive  polities,  foreign  and  domestic :  the  vast  body  of  instructive  thought  he  produced  and  pntin 
]iossos>ion  of  the  country ;  how  much  ho  achieved  in  Congress  as  well  as  at  the  bar;  to  fixthi 
true  interpretation,  as  well  as  to  impress  the  transcendent  value  of  the  constitution  itself  a* 
iiiucii  altogether  as  any  jurist  or  statesman  since  its  adoption;  how  much  to  establish  in  the  gen- 
eral mind  the  great  doctrine  tliat  the  government  of  the  United  States  is  a  government  proper, 
Lstablislied  by  the  ]>eopIe  of  the  States,  not  a  compact  between  sovereign  commnnitiefli,— thit 
Nvithin  its  limits  it  is  supreme,  and  that  whetlier  it  is  within  ita  limits  or  not,  in  any  given exfl^ 
tioii  of  itiolf,  is  to  bo  detAjrniined  by  tlie  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Utates— the  ultimate 
tirbitor  in  the  last  resort — from  which  there  is  no  api>eal  but  to  revolution;  how  much  he  ^  in 
iho  course  of  the  discussions  which  grew  out  of  the  proposed  mission  to  Panama,  and,  at  a  later 
day,  out  of  the  removal  of  the  deposits,  to  place  the  executive  department  of  the  government  on 
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its  tnie  basis,  and  under  its  trno  limitations ;  to  secure  to  that  department  all  iU  just  powers  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  vindicate  to  the  legislative  department,  and  especially  to  the 
Senate,  all  that  belonged  to  them ;  to  arrest  the  tendencies  which  he  thought  at  one  time  threat- 
ened to  substitute  the  government  of  a  single  will,  of  a  single  person  of  great  force  of  character 
and  boundless  popularity,  and  of  a  numerical  mi^jority  of  the  people,  told  by  the  head,  witliout 
intermediate  institutions  of  any  kind,  judicial  or  senatorial,  in  place  of  the  elaborate  system  of 
checks  and  balances,  by  which  the  constitution  aimed  at  a  government  of  laws,  and  not  of  men ; 
how  much,  attracting  less  popular  attention,  but  scarcely  less  important,  to  complete  the  great 
work  which  experience  had  shown  to  be  left  unfinished  by  the  judiciary  act  of  1781),  by  providing 
for  the  punishment  of  all  crimes  against  the  United  States;  how  much  for  securing  a  safe  cur- 
rency and  a  true  financial  system,  not  only  by  the  promulgation  of  sound  opinions,  but  by  good 
specific  measures  adopted,  or  bad  ones  defeated ;  how  much  to  develope  the  viist  material  re- 
sources of  the  country,  and  push  forward  the  planting  of  the  "West — not  troubled  by  any  fear  ot 
ezliausting  old  States — by  a  liberal  policy  of  public  lands,  by  vindicating  the  constitutional  {)ower 
of  Congress  to  make  or  aid  in  making  largo  classes  of  internal  improvements^  and  by  acting  on 
that  doctrine  uniformly  from  1813,  whenever  a  road  was  to  bo  built,  or  a  rapid  suppressed,  or  a 
canal  to  be  opened,  or  a  breakwater  or  a  lighthouse  set  up  above  or  below  the  ilow  of  the  t?<'e, 
if  so  far  beyond  the  ability  of  a  single  State,  or  of  so  wide  utility  to  commerce  or  lubur  as  to  rise 
to  the  rank  of  a  work  general  in  its  influences — another  tie  of  union  because  another  pn^of  of  the 
beneficence  of  union ;  how  much  to  protect  the  vast  mechanical  and  manufacturing  interests  of 
the  country,  a  value  of  many  hundreds  of  millions — after  having  been  lured  into  existence 
against  his  counsels,  against  his  science  of  political  economy,  by  a  policy  of  artliicial  encourage- 
ment— ^from  being  sacrificed,  and  the  pursuits  and  plans  of  large  regions  and  connnunities  broken 
up,  and  the  acquired  skill  of  the  country  squandered  by  a  sudden  and  Ciipricious  withdrawal  ot 
the  promise  of  the  government ;  how  much  for  the  right  performance  of  the  mo&t  delicate  and 
difiicult  of  all  tasks,  the  ordering  of  the  foreign  affairs  of  a  nation,  free,  sensitive,  self-conscious, 
recognising,  it  is  true,  public  law  and  a  morality  of  the  State,  binding  on  the  conscience  of  the 
State,  yet  aspiring  to  power,  eminence,  and  command,  its  whole  frame  filled  full  and  all  on  fire 
with  American  feeling,  sympathetic  with  liberty  every  where;  how  much  for  the  right  ordering 
of  the  foreign  affairs  of  such  a  state — aiming  in  nil  its  policy,  from  his  speech  on  the  (ireek  ques- 
tion in  1823,  to  his  letters  to  M.  Uulsemann  in  1850,  to  occupy  the  high,  [diun,  yet  dizzy  ground 
vhicb  separates  influence  from  intervention,  to  avow  and  promulgate   warm,  good  will  to 
hanianity,  wherever  striving  to  be  free,  to  inquire  authentically  into  the  history  of  its  struggles, 
to  take  official  and  avowed  pains  to  ascertain  tlie  moment  when  its  success  may  bo  recognised, 
consistently,  ever,  with  the  great  code  that  keeps  tlie  peace  of  the  world,  abstaining  from  every 
thing  which  shall  give  any  nation  a  right  under  the  law  of  nations  to  utter  oite  word  of  com- 
plaint, still  less  to  retaliate  by  war — the  sympathy,  but  also  the  neutrality,  of  Washington ;  how 
much  to  compose  with  honor  a  concurrence  of  difficulties  with  tlie  first  power  in  the  world, 
•which  any  thing  less  than  the  highest  degree  of  discretion,  firmness,  ability,  and  means  of  com- 
manding respect  and  confidence  at  home  and  abroad  would  inevitably  have  conducted  to  the  last 
calamity — a  disputed  boundary  line  of  many  hundred  miles,  from  St.  Croix  to  the  Kocky  Moun- 
tains, which  divided  an  exasperated  and  impracticable  border  population,  enlisted  the  pride  and 
affected  the  Interests  and  controlled*the  politics  of  particular  States,  as  well  as  pressed  on  the 
peace  and  honor  of  the  nation,  which  the  most  popular  administrations  of  tlie  era  of  the  quietest 
and  best  public  feelings,  the  times  of  Monroe  and  of  Jackson,  could  not  adjust;  which  had -grown 
so  complicated  with  other  topics  of  excitement  that  one  false  step,  right  or  letY,  would  liave  been 
a  step  down  a  precipice — this  line  settled  for  ever — the  claim  of  England  to  search  our  ships  for 
the  suppression  of  tlie  slave-trade  silenced  for  ever,  and  a  new  engagement  entered  into  by 
treaty,  binding  the  national  faith  to  contribute  a  specific  naval  force  for  putting  an  end  to  the 
great  crime  of  man — ^the  long  practice  of  England  to* enter  an  American  ship  and  impress  from 
its  crew,  terminated  for  ever;  the  deck  henceforth  guarded  sacredly  and  completely  by  the  flag; 
how  much,  by  profound  discernment,  by  eloquent  speech,  by  devoted  life  to  strengthen  the  tie« 
of  Union,  and  breathe  the  .fine  and  strong  spirit  of  nationality  through  all  our  numbers ;  how 
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mnch  most  of  nil,  la^t  of  all,  after  the  war  with  Mexico,  needless  if  his  oonnsels  had  gorerned, 
had  ended  in  so  vast  an  acquisition  of  territory,  in  presenting  to  the  two  great  antagonist  sectioD^ 
of  our  country  so  vast  an  area  to  enter  on,  so  imperial  a  prize  to  contend  for,  and  the  flO€ur««<l 
fraternal  strife  had  begun — how  much  then,  when  rising  to  the  measure  of  a  true,  and  difficult, 
and  rare  greatness,  remembering  that  he  had  a  country  to  save  as  well  as  a  local  constituencr  to 
gratify,  laying  all  the  wealth,  all  the  hopes,  of  an  illustrious  life  on  the  altar  of  a  hazardous 
patriotism,  he  sought  and  won  the  more  exceeding  glory  wliich  now  attends — which  in  the  ntil 
age  shall  more  conspicuously  attend — ^liis  name  who  composes  an  agitated  and  saves  a  siukinar 
land ;  recall  this  series  of  conduct  and  influences,  study  them  carefully  in  their  facts  and  results— 
the  reading  of  years — and  you  attain  to  a  true  appreciation  of  this  aspect  of  his  greatness— Lis 
public  character  and  life.* 


•  •' 
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Mr.  "Webster  delivered  this  address  at  the 
laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  Bunker  Ilill 
Monument,  on  the  seventeenth  of  June,  1825. 

This  uncounted  multitude  before  me,  and 
around  me,  proves  the  feeling  which  the  occa- 
sion has  excited.  These  thousands  of  human 
faces,  glowing  with  sympathy  and  joy,  and, 
from  tiie  impulses  of  a  common  gratitude, 
turned  reverently  to  heaven,  in  this  spacious 
temi>le  of  the  iirmamcnt,  proclaim  that  the  day, 
the  place,  and  the  ]>urpose  of  our  assembling 
have  made  a  deep  impression  on  our  hearts. 

If,  indeed,  there  bo  any  thing  in  local  associa- 
tion tit  to  allect  the  mind  of  man,  we  need  not 
strive  to  rei»ress  the  emotions  which  agitate  us 
here.  "We  are  among  the  sepulchres  of  our 
fatliers.  We  are  on  ground  distinguishoil  by 
llieir  valor,  their  conj?tancy,  and  the  shedding 
of  their  blood.  AVe  are  here,  not  to  lix  an  un- 
certain date  in  our  annals,  nor  to  <1raw  into 
notice  an  obscure  and  unknown  si)ot.  If  our 
humble  i)urpose  had  never  been  conceived,  if 
wo  ourselves  had  never  been  born,  the  l7th  of 
June,  1775,  would  have  been  a  day  on  which 
nil  subsiM]uent  history  would  have  poured  its 
li^'ht,  and  the  eminence  where  we  stand,  a  point 
of  attraction  to  the  eyes  of  successive  genera- 
tions. But  wo  are  Americans,  "Wo  live  in 
wliat  may  be  called  the  early  age  of  this  great 
continent ;  and  we  know  that  <mr  posterity, 
thron^rh  all  time,  are  here  to  sutler  and  enjoy 
tlie  allotments  of  humanity.  AVe  see  before  us 
a  prol»able  train  of  great  events;  we  know  that 
our  own  fortunes  have  been  happily  cast;  and 
it  i*?  natural,  thercloro,  that  we  slmuld  be  moved 
l)y  the  contemplation  of  ocrurronces  which  have 
ijuided  our  destiny  Iniforo  many  of  us  were 
iiorn,  and  settled  the  c(mditlon  in  which  we 


•  r)i-}Cinir5*o  (k'llveruj  boforo  the  Facultv,  Studento  and 
Alumni  (if  l)artinouth  CoUe^o,  on  tbo  day  preceding  Com- 
incnconicnt.  July  'J7,  I9r>3,  coiuuiomoraUve  of  Daniul  Weh- 
^trr,  by  UuCu.-  Lbuale,  page  40. 


should  pass  that  portion  of  our  existence,  whici 
God  allows  to  men  on  earth. 

"We  do  not  read  even  of  the  discovery  of  tbi* 
continent,  without  feeling  something  of  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  event ;  without  being  re- 
minded how  nmch  it  has  atfected  our  own  fur- 
tunes,  and  our  own  existence.  It  is  more  im- 
possible for  us,  therefore,  than  for  others,  to 
contemplate  with  miatlecte<l  minds  that  inte- 
resting, I  may  say,  that  most  touching  aad 
pathetic  scene,  when  the  great  Di8Ci»verer  vi 
America  stood  on  the  deck  of  his  shattered 
bark,  the  shades  of  night  falling  ou  thtf  sea.  jtt 
no  man  sleeping ;  tossed  on  the  billows  of  u 
unknown  ocean,  yet  the  stronger  billows  uf 
alternate  hope  and  despair  tossing  his  own 
troubled  thoughts;  extending  forward  his  ha- 
rassed frame,  straining  westward  his  auxiuas 
and  eager  eyes,  till  heaven  at  last  granted  him 
a  moment  of  rapture  and  ecstasy,  in  ble^iig 
his  vision  with  the  sight  of  the  unknown  world. 

Nearer  to  our  times,  more  closely  connected 
with  our  fates,  and  therefore  still  more  interest- 
ing to  our  feelings  and  atl'octionsi,  is  the  settle- 
ment of  our  own  country  by  colonists  from 
England.  "We  cherish  ©very  memorial  ot  th«e 
worthy  ancestors;  wo  celebrate  their  patience 
and  fortitude;  we  admire  their  daring  entei^ 
prise ;  we  teach  our  children  to  Tenerat4i  their 
piety;  aiid  we  are  justly  proud  of  being  de- 
scended from  men  who  have  set  tlie  world  an 
example  of  fonnding  civil  institutions  on  the 
great  and  united  principles  of  human  ft«edoni 
and  human  knowledge.  To  na,  their  children, 
the  story  of  their  Tabors  and  snticringa  can 
never  be  without  its  interest.  Wo  shall  not 
stand  unmoved  on  the  shore  of  Plymouth,  whilo 
the  sea  continues  to  wash  it; 'nor  will  our 
brethren,  in  another  early  and  ancient  colon j. 
forget  the  place  of  its  first  establishment,  till 
their  river  shall  ceaso  to  flow  by  it.  No  vigor 
of  youth,  no  maturity  of  manhood,  will  k«d 
the" nation  to  forget  the  spots  wLero  its  infancy 
was  cradled  and  defended. 

But  the  great  event,  in  the  history  of  tlie 
continent,  which  we  are  now  met  here  to  wnf 
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tnemorate;  that  prodigy  of  modern  times,  at 
once  the  wonder  and  the  blessing  of  the  world, 
\A  the  American  Revolution.  In  a  day  of  ex- 
traordinary prosperity  and  happiness,  of  high 
niitional  honor,  distinction,  and  power,  we  are 
brought  together,  in  this  place,  by  our  love  of 
country,  by  our  admiration  of  exalted  character, 
by  our  gratitude  for  signal  services  and  patri- 
otic devotion. 

The  society,  whose  organ  I  am,  was  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  rearing  some  honorable  and 
durable  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  early 
friends  of  American  Indei)endence.  They  have 
thought^  that  for  this  object  no  time  could  be 
more  propitious  than  the  present  prosperous 
and  peaceful  period ;  that  no  place  could  claim 
preference  over  this  memorable  spot ;  and  that 
no  day  could  be  more  auspicious  to  the  under- 
taking, than  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  which 
was  here  fought.  The  foundation  of  that  monu- 
ment we  have  now  laid.  With  solemnities 
suited  to  the  occasion,  with  prayers  to  Al- 
mighty Grod  for  his  blessing,  and  in  the  midst 
of  this  cloud  of  witnesses,  we  have  begun  the 
work.  We  trust  it  will  be  prosecuted,  and  that 
springing  from  a  broad  foundation,  rising  high 
in  massive  solidity  and  unadorned  grandeur,  it 
may  remain,  as  long  as  heaven  permits  the 
works  of  man  to  last,  a  fit  emblem,  both  of  the 
events  in  memory  of  which  it  is  raised,  and  of 
the  gratitude  of  those  who  have  reared  it. 

We  know,  indeed,  that  the  record  of  illustri- 
ous actions  is  most  safely  deposited  in  the  uni- 
versal remembrance  of  mankind.  We  know 
that  if  we  could  cause  this  structure  to  ascend, 
not  only  till  it  reached  the  skies,  but  till  it 
pierced  them,  its  broad  surfaces  could  still  con- 
tain but  part  of  that,  which,  in  an  age  of  know- 
ledge, hath  already  been  spread  over  the  earth, 
and  which  history  charges  itself  with  making 
known  to  all  future  times.  We  know  that  no 
inscription  on  entablatures  less  broad  than  the 
earth  itself,  c!m  c^rry  intbrmation  of  the  events 
we  commemorate,  where  it  has  not  already 
gone;  and  that  no  structure,  which  shall  not 
outlive  the  duration  of  letters  and  knowledge 
among  men,  can  prolong  the  memorial.  But 
our  object  is,  by  this  edifice  to  show  our  own 
deep  sense  of  the  value  and  importance  of  the 
achievements  of  our  ancestors;  and,  by  pre- 
senting this  work  of  gratitude  to  the  eye,  to 
keep  idive  similar  sentiment^  and  to  foster  a 
constant  regard  for  the  principles  of  the  Revo- 
lution. Human  beings  are  composed  not  of 
reason  only,  but  of  imagination  also,  and  senti- 
ment; and  that  is  neither  wasted  nor  misap- 
plied which  is  appropriated  to  the  purpose  of 
giving  right  direction  to  sentiments,  and  open- 
ing proper  springs  of  feeling  in  the  heart.  I^t 
it  not  be  supposed  that  our  object  is  to  perpetu- 
ate national  hostility,  or  even  to  cherish  a  mere 
military  spirit.  It  is  higher,  purer,  nobler.  We 
consecrate  our  work  to  the  spirit  of  national 
independence,  and  we  wish  that  the  light  of 
peace  may  rest  upon  it  for  ever.  We  rear  a 
memorial  of  our  conviction  of  that  unmeasured 


benefit,  which  has  been  conferred  on  our  own 
land,  and  of  the  happy  influences  which  have 
been  produced,  by  the  same  events,  on  the 
general  interests  of  mankind.  We  come,  m 
Americans,  to  mark  a  spot  which  must  for  ever 
be  dear  to  us  and  our  posterity.  We  wish,  that 
whosoever,  in  all  coming  time,  shall  tarn  his 
eye  hither,  may  behold  that  the  place  is  not  un- 
distinguished where  the  first  great  buttle  of  the 
Revolution  was  fought.  We  wish  that  this 
structure  may  proclaim  the  magnitude  and  im- 
portance of  that  event,  to  every  class  and  every 
age.  We  wish  that  infancy  may  learn  the  pur- 
pose of  its  erection  from  maternal  lips,  and 
that  weary  and  "withered  age  may  behold  it 
and  be  solaced  by  the  recollections  which  it  • 
suggests.  We  wish  that  labor  may  look  up 
here,  and  be  proud,  in  the  midst  of  its  toil. 
We  wish  that,  in  those  days  of  disaster,  which, 
as  they  come  on  all  nations,  must  be  expected 
to  come  on  us  a^,  desponding  patriotism  may 
turn  its  eyes  hither^-ard,  and  be  assured  that 
the  foundations  of  our  national  power  still  stand 
strong.  We  wish  that  this  column,  rising 
towards  heaven  among  the  pointed  spires  of  so 
many  temples  dedicated  to  God,  may  contribute 
also  to  produce,  in  all  minds,  a  pious  feeling  ol 
dependence  and  gratitude.  We  wisli,  findly, 
that  the  last  object  on  the  sight  of  him  who 
leaves  his  native  shore,  and  the  first  to  gladden 
his  who  revisits  it,  may  l)e  something  which 
shall  remind  hun  of  the  liberty  and  the  glory 
of  his  country.  Let  it  rise,  till  it  meet  the  sun  % 
in  his  coming ;  let  the  earliest  light  of  the  morn- 
ing gild  it,  and  parting  day  linger  and  play  on 
its  summit. 

We  live  in  a  most  extraordinary  age.  Events 
so  various  and  so  important,  that  they  might 
crowd  and  distinguish  centuries,  are,  in  our 
times,  compressed  within  the  compass  of  a  single 
life.  When  has  it  happened  that  history  has 
had  so  much  to  record,  in  the  same  term  of  years, 
as  since  the  17th  of  June,  1775  ?  Our  own  revo- 
lution, which,  under  other  circumstances,  might 
itself  have  been  expected  to  occasion  a  war  of 
half  a  century,  has  been  achieved ;  twenty-four 
sovereign  and  independent  States  erecte<l ;  and 
a  general  government  established  over  them,  so 
safe,  so  wise,  so  free,  so  ])racticj)l,  that  we  might 
well  wonder  its  establishment  should  have  been 
accomplished  so  soon,  were  it  not  for  the  greatei 
wonder  that  it  should  have  been  established  at 
all.  Two  or  three  millions  of  people  have  been 
augmented  to  twelve;  and  the  great  forests  of 
the  West  prostrated  beneath  the  arm  Oi  success- 
ful industry ;  and  the  dwellers  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi,  become  the  fellow- 
citizens  and  neighbors  of  those  who  cultivate 
the  hills  of  New  England.  We  have  a  com- 
merce, that  leaves  no  sea  unexplored ;  navies, 
which  take  no  law  from  superior  force ;  reve-  ^^ 
nues,  adequate  to  all  the  exigencies  of  govern-  ^1 
ment,  almost  without  taxation ;  and  peace  with 
all  nations,  founded  on  equal  rights  and  mutual 
respect. 

Europe,  within  the  tame  period,  has  beoc 
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agitated  by  a  mighty  revolution,  which,  while  it 
has  been  felt  in  the  individaal  condition  and 
happiness  of  almost  every  man,  had  shaken  to 
Jie  centTA  her  political  fabric,  and  dashed 
against  one  another  thrones,  which  had  stood 
tranquil  for  ages.  On  this,  our  continent,  our 
own  example  has  been  followed ;  and  colonies 
have  sprung  up  to  be  nations.  Unaccustomed 
sounds  of  liberty  and  free  government  have 
reached  us  from  beyond  the  track  of  the  sun ; 
and  at  this  moment  tlie  dominion  of  European 
power,  in  this  continent,  from  the  place  whore 
we  stand  to  the  south  pole,  is  anuiiiiiuted  for 
over. 

In  the  mean  time,  both  in  Europe  and  America, 
«uch  has  been  the  general  progress  of  knowl- 
edge ;  such  the  improvements  in  legislation,  in 
commerce,  in  the  art^  in  letters,  and  above  all 
in  liberal  ideas,  and  the  general  spirit  of  the 
age,  tliat  the  wiiole  world  seems  changed. 

Yet,  uotwithstiiuding  that  tiiis  is  but  a  faint 
abijtract  of  the  things  which  have  happened 
since  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  II ill,  we 
are  but  fifty  years  removed  from  it;  and  we 
now  stand  here  to  enjoy  all  the  blessings  of  our 
own  condition,  and  to  look  abroad  on  the 
brightened  prospects  of  the  world,  while  we 
hold  still  among  us  some  of  those,  who  were 
active  agents  in  the  scenes  of  1775,  and  who  are 
now  here,  from  every  quarter  of  New  England, 
to  visit,  once  more,  ami  under  circumstances  so 
aflcctiug,  I  had  almost  said  so  overwhelming, 
ttliLs  renowned  theatre  of  tlieir  courage  and 
patriotism. 

Vexebable  men  I  you  have  come  down  to  us, 
from  a  former  generation.  Ileaven  has  boun- 
teously lengthened  out  your  liven,  that  you 
might  beiiold  this  joyous  day.  You  are  now, 
whore  you  stood,  fifty  years  ago,  this  very  hour, 
with  your  bnithers,  and  your  neighbors,  shoul- 
der to  shoulder,  in  the  strife  for  vour  country. 
Lebold,  how  altered  I  The  same  heavens  are 
indeed  over  your  heads ;  the  same  ocean  r<»lls 
at  your  feet ;  but  all  else,  how  changed !  You 
hear  now  no  roar  of  hostile  cannon,  you  see  no 
mixed  volumes  of  smoke  and  fiame  rising  from 
burning  Charlestowu.  The  ground  strewed 
with  tlie  dead  and  the  dying;  the  impetuous 
cliarge ;  the  stea<ly  and  successful  repulse ;  the 
loud  call  to  repeated  assault ;  the  summoning 
of  all  that  is  manly  to  repeated  resistance ;  a 
thousand  bt)soins  freely  and  feai'lessly  bared  in 
an  instant  to  whatever  of  terror  there  may  be 
in  war  and  death ;  all  those  you  have  witnessed, 
but  you  witness  them  no  more.  All  is  i)eace. 
The  hoiglits  of  yonder  metro]>o]is,  its  towers 
and  roofs,  wliich  you  tlien  saw  filled  with  wives 
and  children,  and  countrymen  in  distress  and 
terror,  and  looking  with  unutterable  emotions 
for  the  issue  of  tlie  combat,  have  presented  you 
to-day  with  the  sight  of  its  whole  happy  popu- 
lation, come  out  to  welcome  and  greet  you  with 
an  universal  jubilee.  Yonder  proud  ships,  by  a 
felicity  of  positi<m  appropriately  lying  at  the 
foot  of  this  mount,  an<l  seeming  fondly  to  cling 
around  it,  are  not  means  of  annoyance  to  you, 


but  your  country's  own  mcan^  of  distinctioc 
and  defence.  All  is  peace ;  and  God  has  granted 
you  this  sight  of  your  country's  happine«,  ere 
you  slumber  in  the  grave  for  ever.  He  hits  al- 
lowed you  to  behold  and  to  partake  the  rewani 
of  your  patriotic  toils ;  and  lio  has  allowed  Uii, 
your  sons  and  countrymen,  to  meet  you  her^. 
and  in  the  name  of  the  present  generation,  in 
the  name  of  your  country,  in  the  name  of 
liberty,  to  thank  you ! 

But,  alas!  you  are  not  all  here!  Time  and 
the  sword  have  thinned  vour  ranks.  Prescoit,, 
Putnam,  Stark,  Brooks,  Bead,  Pomeroy,  Bridse! 
our  eyes  seek  for  yon  in  vain  amidst  this  broken 
band.  Y'ou  are  gathered  to  your  father^  and 
live  only  to  your  country  in  her  grateful  remem- 
brauce,  and  your  own  bright  example.  Bat 
let  us  not  too  much  grieve,  that  you  have  met 
the  Ci>mmon  fate  of  men.  You  lived,  at  least, 
long  enough  to  know  that  your  work  had  been 
nobly  and  successfully  accomplished.  Yon  lived 
to  see  your  country's  indei>endeuce  established, 
and  to  sheathe  your  swords  from  war.  On  the 
light  of  Liberty  you  saw  arise  the  light  of 
Peace,  like 

*  another  mom. 
Risen  uu  uiid-uoou  ;  *— 

and  the  sky,  on  which  you  closed  your  eyes, 
was  cloudless. 

But — ah  I — Ilim  I  the  first  great  Martyr  in 
this  great  cause !  Ilim !  the  premature  victim 
of  his  own  si»lf-de voting  heart !  Him  I  the  Le:id 
of  our  civil  councils,  and  the  destined  leader  of 
our  military  bands;  whom  iiotliing  broocht 
hither,  but  the  unquenchable  fire  of  his  uwd 
spirit ;  him  I  cut  oti*  by  Providence,  in  the  hour 
of  overwhelming  anxiety  and  thick  gli^'in; 
falling,  ere  he  saw  the  star  of  his  country  ri^: 
pouring  out  his  generous  blood,  like  water,  be- 
fore ho  knew  whether  it  would  fertilize  a  land 
of  freedom  or  of  bondage !  h4)w  shall  I  simjfgle 
with  the  emotions,  that  stifle  the  utterance  of 
thy  name!  Our  poor  work  may  perish;  b« 
thine  siiall  endure !  This  monument  may  inonl- 
dor  away ;  the  solid  ground  it  rests  up«>a  mar 
sink  down  to  a  level  with  the  sea;  but  thr 
memory  sliall  not  fail!  AVheresoevcr  aiann; 
men  a  heart  shall  be  found,  that  beats  to  the 
transport^i  of  patriotism  and  liberty,  its  aspira- 
tions shall  be  to  claim  kindreil  with  thy  spirit! 

But  the  scene  amidst  which  we  stand  dtie? 
not  {lormit  ns  to  confine  our  thoughts  or  our 
sympathies  to  those  fearless  spirits  who  hazarded 
or  lost  their  lives  on  this  consecrated  spot  We 
have  the  hap])ines8  U)  rejoice  here  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  mi.>Mt  worthy  representation  of  tlif 
survivors  of  tiie  whole  Revolutiimary  Army. 

Vktekaxs  !  you  are  the  remnant  of  maV  a 
well-fought  field.  Y^'ou  bring  with  yon  niark^ 
of  honor  from  Trenton  and  Monmouth,  from 
Yorktown,  Camden,  Bennington,  and  Sarati)]ii. 
Vktkrans  of  half  ▲  csNTVBY !  whcn  in  yvor 
youthful  days,  you  put  every  thing  at  hazard  in 
your  country*8  cause,  good  as  tliat  cause  1ra^ 
and  sanguine  as  yoath  is,  atiU  year  fondest  hopei 
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did  not  stretch  onward  to  an  hour  like  this  I 
At  a  period  to  which  you  could  not  reasonably 
have  expected  to  arrive ;  at  a  moment  of  na- 
tional prosperity,  such  as  you  could  never  have 
foreseen,  you  are  now  met  here,  to  enjoy  the 
fellowship  of  old  soldiers,  and  to  receive  the 
overflowings  of  an  universal  gratitude. 

But  your  agitated  countenances  and  your 
heaving  breasts  inform  me  that  even  tins  is  not 
an  unmixed  joy.  I  perceive  that  a  tumult  of 
contending  feehngs  rushes  upon  you.  The 
images  of  the  dead,  as  well  as  the  persons  of 
the  liWng,  throng  to  your  embraces.  The  scene 
overwhelms  you,  and  I  turn  from  it.  May  the 
Father  of  all  mercies  smile  upon  your  declining 
Years,  and  bless  them  I  And  when  you  shall 
here  have  exchanged  your  embraces ;  wlen  you 
shall  once  more  have  pressed  the  hands  which 
have  been  bo  often  extended  to  give  succor  in 
adversity,  or  grasped  in  the  exultation  of  vic- 
tory ;  then  look  abroad  into  this  lovely  land, 
which  your  young  valor  defended,  and  mark  the 
happiness  with  which  it  is  filled;  yea,  look 
abroad  into  the  whole  earth,  and  see  what  a 
name  you  have  contributed  to  give  to  your 
country,  and  what  a  praise  you  have  added  to 
freedom,  and  then  rejoice  in  tlie  sympathy  and 
gratitude  which  beam  upon  your  last  days  from 
the  improved  condition  of  mankind. 

The  occasion  does  not  require  of  mo  any  par- 
ticular account  of  the  battle  of  the  17th  of  June, 
nor  any  detailed  narrative  of  the  events  which 
immediately  preceded  it.  These  are  familiarly 
known  to  tdl.  In  the  progress  of  the  great  and 
interesting  controversy,  Massachusetts  and  the 
town  of  Boston  had  become  early  and  marked 
objects  of  the  displeasure  of  the  British  Par- 
liament. This  had  been  manifested  in  the  Act 
for  altering  the  Government  of  the  Province, 
and  in  that  for  shutting  up  the  port  of  Boston. 
Nothing  sheds  more  honor  on  our  early  history, 
and  nothing  better  shows  how  little  the  feelings 
and  sentiments  of  the  colonies  were  known  or 
regarded  in  England,  than  the  impression  which 
these  measures  everywhere  produced  in  Amer- 
ica. It  had  been  anticipated,  that  while  the 
other  colonies  would  be  terrified  by  the  severity 
of  the  punishment  inflicted  on  Massachusetts, 
the  other  seaports  would  be  governed  by  a  mere 
spirit  of  gain ;  and  that,  as  Boston  was  now  cut 
olf  from  all  commerce,  the  unexpected  advan- 
tage which  this  blow  on  her  was  calchilated  to 
confer  on  other  towns,  would  be  greedily  en- 
joyed. How  miserably  such  reasoners  deceived 
themselves  I  How  little  they  knew  of  the  depth, 
and  the  strength,  and  the  intenseness  of  that 
feeling  of  resistance  to  illegal  acts  of  power, 
which  possessed  the  whole' American  people! 
Everywhere  the  unworthy  boon  was  rejected 
with  scorn.  The  fortunate  occasion  was  seized, 
everywhere,  to  show  to  the  whole  world  that 
the  colonies  were  swayed  by  no  local  interest, 
no  partial  interest,  no  selnsh  interest.  The 
temptation  to  profit  by  the  punishment  of  Bos- 
ton was  strongest  to  our  neighbors  of  Salem. 
Yttt  Salem  was  precisely  the  place  where  this 


miserable  proffer  was  spumed,  in  a  tone  of  the 
most  lofty  self-respect,  and  the  most  indignant 
patriotism.  "We  are  deeply  affected,"  said  its 
inhabitants,  "  with  the  sense  of  our  public  ca- 
lamities ;  but  the  miseries  that  are  now  rapidly 
hastening  on  our  brethren  in  the  capital  of  the 
province,  greatly  excite  our  commiseration.  By 
shutting  up  the  port  of  Boston,  some  imagine 
that  the  course  of  trade  might  be  turned  hither, 
and  to  our  benefit;  but  we  must  be  dead  to 
every  idea  of  justice,  lost  to  all  feelings  of  hu- 
manity, could  we  indulge  a  thought  to  seize  on 
wealth,  and  raise  our  fortunes  on  the  ruin  of 
our  suffering  neighbors/'  These  noble  senti- 
ments were  not  confined  to  our  immediate  vi- 
cinity. In  that  day  of  general  affection  and 
brotherhood,  the  blow  given  to  Boston  smote 
on  every  patriotic  heart,  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other.  Virginia  and  the  Caro- 
linas,  as  well  as  Connecticut  and  New  Hamp- 
shire, felt  and  proclaimed  the  cause  to  be  their 
own.  The  Continental  Congress,  then  holding 
its  first  session  in  Philadelphia,  expressed  its 
sympathy  for  the  suffering  inhabitants  of  lios- 
ton,  and  addresses  were  received  from  all  quar- 
ters, assuring  them  that  the  cause  was  a  com- 
mon one,  and  should  be  met  by  common  efforts 
and  common  sacrifices.  The  Congress  of  Mas- 
sachusetts responded  to  these  assunmces  v  and 
in  an  address  to  the  Congress  at  Philadelphia, 
bearing  the  ofiicial  signature,  perhaps  among 
the  last,  of  the  immortal  Warren,  notwithstand- 
ing the  severity  of  its  suffering,  and  the  mag 
nitude  of  the  dangers  which  threatened  it,  i 
was  declared,  that  this  colony  "  is  ready,  at  all 
times,  to  spend  and  to  be  spent  in  the  cause  of 
America." 

But  the  hour  drew  nigh,  which  was  to  pn 
professions  to  the  proof,  and  to  determine 
whether  the  authors  of  these  mutual  pledges 
were  ready  to  seal  them  in  blood.  The  tidings 
of  Lexington  and  Concord  had  no  sooner  spread, 
than  it  was  universally  felt  that  the  time  was  at 
last  come  for  action.  A  spirit  pervaded  all 
ranks,  not  transient,  not  boisterous,  but  deep, 
solemn,,  determined, 

**  totamque  infasa  per  artus 
Mens  agitat  molem,  et  magno  se  corpore  miacet" 

War,  on  their  own  soil  and  at  their  own  doors, 
was,  indeed,  a  strange  work  to  the  yeomanry 
of  New  England ;  but  their  consciences  were 
convinced  of  its  necessity,  their  country  called 
them  to  it,  and  they  did  not  withhold  them- 
selves from  the  perilous  trid.  The  ordinary 
occupations  of  life  were  abandoned ;  the  plough 
was  staid  in  the  unfinished  furrow ;  wives  gave 
up  their  husbands,  and  mothers  gave  up  their 
sons,  to  tlie  battles  of  a  civil  war.  Death  might 
come,  in  honor,  on  the  field ;  it  might  come,  in 
disgrace,  on  the  scaffold.  For  either  and  for 
both  they  were  prepared.  The  sentiment  of 
Quincy  was  full  in  their  hearts.  ^^  Blandish- 
ments," said  that  distinguished  son  of  genius 
and  patriotism,  ^^  will  not  fascinate  us,  nor  will 
threats  of  a  halter  intimidate ;  for,  under  God^ 
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we  are  determined,  that  wheresoever,  whenso- 
ever, or  howsoever  we  shtdl  be  called  to  make 
our  exit,  we  will  die  free  men." 

The  17th  of  June  saw  the  four  New  England 
oolonies  standing  here,  side  bj  side,  to  triumph 
or  to  fall  together ;  and  there  was  with  them 
fW>m  that  moment  to  the  end  of  the  war,  what 
I  hope  will  remain  with  them  forever,  one  cause, 
one  country,  one  heart. 

The  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  was  attended  with 
the  most  important  etfects  beyond  its  immediate 
result  as  a  military  engairement^  It  created  at 
once  a  state  of  open,  public  war.  There  could 
now  be  no  longer  a  (piestion  of  proceeding 
against  individuals,  as  guilty  of  treason  or  re- 
bellion. That  fearful  crisis  was  past.  Tlie  ap- 
pend now  lay  to  the  sword,  and  the  only  ques- 
tion was,  whether  the  spirit  and  the  resources 
of  the  i>eople  would  hold  out  till  the  object 
sliould  be  accomplished.  Nor  were  its  general 
consequences  c<mtined  to  our  own  country. 
The  previous  proceedings  of  the  colonies,  their 
api)eals,  resolutions,  and  addressei^  had  made 
their  cause  known  to  Europe.  Without  boast- 
ing, we  may  say,  that  in  no  age  or  country,  has 
the  public  C4iuse  been  maintained  with  more 
force  of  argument,  more  power  of  illustration, 
or  more  of  that  |>ersuasion  which  excited  feel- 
ing and  elevated  principle  can  alone  bestow, 
than  the  revolutionary  state  papers  exhibit. 
These  papers  will  forever  deserve  to  be  studied, 
not  only  for  the  spirit  which  they  breathe,  but 
for  the  ability  with  which  they  were  written. 

To  this  able  vindication  of  their  cause,  the 
colonies  had  now  added  a  practical  and  severe 
I)roof  of  their  own  true  devotion  to  it,  and  evi- 
dence also  of  the  power  which  they  could  bring 
to  it**  8upix)rL  All  now  saw,  that  if  America 
foil,  she  would  not  fall  without  a  struggle.  Men 
felt  sympathy  and  regard,  as  well  as  surprise, 
when  they  beheld  these  infant  IStates,  remote, 
unknown,  unaided,  encounter  the  ])owc'r  of 
England,  and  in  the  lirst  considerable  battle, 
leave  more  of  tlieir  enemies  dead  on  the  field, 
in  proporlitm  to  the  number  of  combatants,  than 
they  had  recently  known  in  the  wars  of  Europe. 

Information  of  these  events,  circulating 
through  Euroi)e,  at  length  reached  the  ears  of 
one  who  now  hears  me.  lie  has  not  forgotten 
tho  emotion  which  the  fame  of  Bunker  Hill, 
and  the  name  of  Warren,  excited  in  his  youth- 
ful breast. 

Sir,  we  are  assembled  to  commemorate  the 
estiiblishmcnt  ot'  great  public  princifjlos  of  lib- 
erty, ami  t^)  do  honor  to  the  distinguished  dea<l. 
The  occasion  is  too  severe  for  eul(»gy  to  the 
living.  But,  sir,  your  interesting  relation  to 
this  country,  the  peculiar  circumstances  which 
surround  you  and  surround  us,  call  on  me  to 
ex[»ress  the  hap]>iness  which  we  derive  from 
Tour  ])resence  and  aid  in  this  solemn  commemo- 
ration. 

Fortunate,  fortunate  man !  with  what  meas- 
ure of  devotion  will  you  not  thank  (iud  tor 
tho  circumstances  of  your  extraordinary  IltV! 
You  are  connected  with  both  hemisi>heres  and 


with  two  generations.  Heaven  saw  fit  to  ordain, 
that  the  electric  spark  of  Liberty  should  be  con- 
ducted, through  you,  from  the'  new  worM  to 
the  old ;  and  we,  who  are  now  here  to  perform 
this  duty  of  patriotism,  have  all  of  ns  long  apo 
received  it  in  charge  from  our  fathers  to  cberi&li 
your  name  and  your  virtues.  You  will  account 
it  an  instance  of  your  good  fortune,  sir,  that 
you  crossed  tho  seas  to  visit  us  at  a  time  which 
enables  you  to  be  present  at  this  sulemnicj. 
You  now  behold  the  field,  the  renown  of  which 
reached  you  in  the  heart  of  France^  and  caused 
a  thrill  in  your  ardent  bosom.  Y'ou  see  the 
lines  of  the  little  redoubt  thro^Ti  up  by  the  in- 
credible diligence  of  Prescott ;  defended  to  tlw 
last  extremity,  by  his  lion-hearted  valor;  and 
within  which  the  corner  stone  of  our  monnoieDt 
has  now  taken  its  position.  Y'ou  si-e  where 
Warren  fell,  and  where  Parker,  Ciardner,  Mi- 
Cleary,  Moore,  and  other  early  patriots  fell  with 
him.  Those  who  survivctl  that  day,  and  wh«>!<e 
lives  have  been  ])roIonged  to  the  ])ri'sent  h<»ur. 
are  now  around  you.  Some  of  them  you  have 
known  in  tho  trying  scenes  of  the  war.  Ik- 
hold  I  they  now  stretch  forth  their  feeble  arms 
to  embrace  you.  Behold  I  they  raise  thtir 
trembling  voices  to  invoke  the  blessing  of  God 
on  you,  and  yours,  forever. 

Sir,  you  have  assisted  us  in  laying  the  fonn- 
dation  of  this  edifice.  You  have  lieard  us  re- 
hearse, with  our  feeble  commendation,  the 
names  of  departed  patriots.  Sir.  monuments 
and  eulogy  belong  to  the  dead.  W'e  give  thein, 
this  day,  to  Warren  and  his  associates.  ()n 
other  oc<;asions,  they  have  been  given  to  your 
more  immediate  companions  in  anus,  to  Wii'^h- 
ington,  to  Greene,  to  Gates,  Sullivan,  and  Liu- 
coin.  Sir,  we  have  l)ecome  reluctant  to  grant 
these,  our  highest  and  last  honors,  further.  We 
would  gladly  hold  them  yet  back  from  the  little 
remnant  of  tliat  immortal  band.  *'Serus  is 
caelum  redeas."  Illustrious  as  are  your  merits 
yet  far,  oh,  very  far  distant  bo  the  day,  when 
any  inscription  shall  bear  your  name,  or  anj 
tongue  pronounce  Us  eulogy ! 

Tlic  leading  reflection,  to  which  this  occasion 
seems  to  invito  us,  respects  the  great  changf;! 
which  have  hapi»ened  in  the  fifty  years,  siu« 
the  battle  of  Buuker  Hill  was  fought.  And  it 
peculiarly  marks  the  character  of  the  present 
age,  that,  in  looking  at  these  changes,  aud  in 
estimating  their  eftect  on  our  condition,  we  are 
obliged  to  consider,  not  what  has  been  done  in 
our  own  country  only,  but  in  others  also.  In 
the^o  interesting  times,  while  nations  are  inftk- 
ing  separate  and  individual  advances  in  im]kfvve- 
ment,  they  make,  V^,  a  common  progress ;  lilt* 
vessels  on  a  commctn  tide,  propelled  by  the  gal«^ 
at  dilferent  rates,  according  lo  their  scvend 
structure  and  management,  but  all  moved  f"^ 
waixl  by  one  mighty  current  beneath,  stn»n:; 
enough  to  bear  onward  whatever  does  not  sink 
beneath  it. 

A  chief  distinction  of  tlie  present  day  is  Ji 
cr>iiimiinity  of  opinions  and  knowledge  aiuoiifS 
men,  in  diiferent  nations,  existing  in  a  degree 
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heretoforo  unknown.  Knowledge  has,  in  onr 
time,  triamphcd,  and  is  triamphing  over  dis- 
tance, over  difference  of  languages,  over  divcr- 
ftity  of  habits,  over  prejudice,  and  over  bigotry. 
The  civilized  and  Ghristian  world  is  fast  learn- 
ing the  great  lesson,  that  difference  of  nation 
does  not  implj  necessary  hostihty,  and  that  all 
contact  need  not  be  war.  The  whole  world  is 
becoming  a  common  field  for  intellect  to  act  in. 
Energy  of  mind,  genius,  power,  wheresoever  it 
exists,  may  speak  out  in  any  tongue,  and  the 
world  will  hear  it.  A  great  chord  of  sentiment 
and  feeling  runs  through  two  continents,  and 
vibrates  over  both.  Every  breeze  wafts  intel- 
ligence from  country  to  country ;  every  wave 
rolls  it ;  all  give  it  forth,  and  all  in  turn  receive 
it.  There  is  a  vast  commerce  of  ideas ;  there 
are  marts  and  exchanges  for  intellectual  dis- 
coveries, and  a  wonderful  fellowship  of  those 
individual  intelligences  which  make  up  the 
mind  and  opinion  of  the  age.  Mind  is  the  great 
lever  of  all  things ;  human  thought  is  the  pro- 
cess by  which  human  ends  are  ultimately  an- 
swered ;  and  the  difiusion  of  knowledge,  so 
astonishing  in  the  last  half  century,  has  ren- 
dered innumerable  minds,  variously  gifted  by 
nature,  competent  to  be  competitors,  or  fellow- 
workers,  on  the  theatre  of  intellectual  opera- 
tion. 

From  these  causes,  important  improvements 
have  taken  place  in  the  personal  condition  of 
individuals.  Grencrally  speaking,  mankind  are 
not  only  better  fed,  and  better  clothed,  but  they 
are  able  also  to  enjoy  more  leisure ;  they  pos- 
sess more  refinement  and  more  self-respect.  A 
superior  tone  of  education,  manners,  and  habits 
prevails.  This  remark,  most  true  in  its  appli- 
cation to  our  own  country,  is  also  partly  true, 
when  applied  elsewhere.  It  is  proved  by  the 
vastly  augmented  consumption  of  those  articles 
of  manufacture  and  of  commerce),  which  con- 
tribute to  the  comforts  and  tiie  decencies  of 
life ;  an  augmentation  which  has  far  outrun  the 
progress  of  population.  And  while  the  unex- 
ample<i  and  almost  incredible  use  of  machinery 
would  seem  to  supply  the  place  of  labor,  labor 
still  finds  its  occupation  and  its  reward;  so 
wisely  has  Providence  adjusted  men's  wants 
and  desires  to  their  condition  and  their  capa- 
city. 

Any  adequate  survey,  however,  of  the  pro- 
gress made  in  the  last  half  century,  in  the  polite 
and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  machinery  and  man- 
ufactures, in  commerce  and  agriculture,  in  let- 
ters, and  in  science,  would  require  volumes.  I 
must  abstain  wholly  from  these  subjects,  and 
turn,  for  a  moment,  to  the  contemplation  of 
what  has  been  done  on  the  great  question  of 
politics  and  government.  This  is  the  master 
topic  of  the  age;  and  during  the  whole  fifty 
years,  it  has  intensely  occupied  the  thoughts  of 
men.  The  nature  of  civil  government,  its  ends 
and  uses,  have  been  canvassed  and  investigated ; 
ancient  opinions  attacked  and  defended;  new 
ideas  recommended  and  resisted,  by  whatever 
power  the  mind  of  man  could  bring  to  the  con- 


troversy. From  the  closet  and  the  public  halls 
the  debate  has  been  transferred  to  the  field ; 
and  the  world  has  been  shaken  by  wars  of  un- 
exampled magnitude,  and  the  greatest  variety 
of  fortune.  A  day  of  peace  has  at  length  suc- 
ceeded ;  and  now  that  the  strife  has  subsided, 
and  the  smoke  cleared  away,  we  may  begin  tc 
see' what  has  actually  been  done,  permanently 
changing  the  state  and  condition  of  human  so- 
ciety. And  without  dweUingon  particular  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  most  apparent,  that,  from  th 
before-mentioned  causes  of  augmented  knowl- 
edge and  improved  individual  condition,  a  real, 
substantial,  and  important  change  has  taken 
place,  and  is  taking  place,  greatly  beneficial,  on 
the  whole,  to  human  liberty  and  human  hap- 
piness. 

The  great  wheel  of  political  revolution  began 
to  move  in  America.  Here  its  rotation  was 
guarded,  regular,  and  safe.  Transferred  to  the 
other  continent,  from  unfortunate  but  natural 
causes,  it  received  an  irregular  and  violent  im- 
pulse ;  it  whirled  along  with  a  fearful  celerity ; 
till  at  length,  like  the  chariot  wheels  in  the 
races  of  antiquity,  it  took  fire  from  the  rapidity 
of  i^s  own  motion,  and  blazed  onward,  spread- 
ing conflagration  and  terror  around. 

We  learn  from  the  result  of  this  experiment, 
how  fortunate  was  our  own  condition,  and  how 
admirably  the  character  of  our  people  was  cal- 
culated for  making  the  great  example  of  popu 
lar  governments.  The  poasession  of  power  did 
not  turn  the  heads  of  the  American  people,  for 
they  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  exercising 
a  great  portion  of  self-control.  Although  the 
paramount  authority  of  the  parent  State  existed 
over  them,  yet  a  large  field  of  legislation  had 
always  been  open  to  our  colonial  assemblies. 
They  were  accustomed  to  representative  bodies 
and  the  forms  of  free  government ;  they  under- 
stood the  doctrine  of  the  division  of  power 
among  different  branches,  and  the  necessity  of 
checks  on  each.  The  character  of  our  country- 
men, moreover,  was  sober,  moral,  and  religious; 
and  there  was  little  in  the  change  to  shock  their 
feelings  of  justice  and  humanity,  or  even  to  dis- 
turb an  honest  prejudice.  AVe  had  no  domestic 
throne  to  overturn,  no  privileged  orders  to  cast 
down,  no  violent  changes  of  property  to  en- 
counter. In  the  American  Revolution,  no  man 
sought  or  wished  for  more  than  to  defend  and 
enjoy  his  own.  Kone  hoped  for  plunder  or  for 
spoil.  Kapacity  was  unknown  to  it ;  tlie  axe 
was  not  among  the  instruments  of  its  accom- 
plishment ;  and  we  all  know  that  it  could  not 
have  lived  a  single  day  under  any  Avell-founded 
imputation  of  possessing  a  tendency  adverse  to 
the  Christian  religion. 

It  need  not  surprise  us,  that,  under  circum- 
stances less  auspicious,  political  revolutions 
elsewhere,  even  when  well  intended,  liave  ter- 
minated differently.  It  is,  indeed,  a  great 
achievement,  it  is  tiie  master  work  of  the  world, 
to  establish  governments  entirely  popular,  on 
lasting  foundations ;  nor  is  it  easy,  indeed,  tc 
introduce  the  popular  principle  at  all,  into 
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governments  to  which  it  has  been  altogether  a 
stranger.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  however,  that 
Europe  has  come  out  of  the  contest,  in  which 
she  has  been  so  long  engaged,  with  greatly  su- 
perior knowledge,  and,  in  many  respects,  a 
nighly-iniproved  condition.  Whatever  benefit 
lias  been  acquired,  is  likely  to  bo  retained,  for 
it  consists  in;iinly  in  the  acquisition  of  more 
enlightened  idciis.  And  although  kingdoms  and 
provinces  may  be  wrested  from  the  hands  that 
hold  them,  hi  the  same  manner  they  were  ob- 
tained ;  although  ordinary  and  vulgar  power 
may,  in  human  affairs,  be  lost  as  it  has  been 
won  ;  yet  it  is  the  glorious  prerogfitivo  of  the 
emj)ire  of  knowledge,  that  what  it  gains  it  never 
loses.  On  the  contrary,  it  increases  by  the 
multiple  of  its  own  power ;  all  its  ends  become 
means;  all  its  attainments  helps  to  new  con- 
quests. Its  whole  abundant  harve&t  is  but  so 
much  seed  wheat,  and  nothing  has  ascertained, 
and  uotliing  can  ascertain  the  amount  of  ulti- 
mate product. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  rapidly-increasing 
knowledge,  the  people  have  begun,  in  all  forms 
of  government,  to  think  and  to  reason  on  alFairs 
of  state,  liegarding  government  as  an  institu- 
tion for  the  public  good,  tliey  demand  a  knowl- 
edge of  its  operations,  and  a  particijtation  in  its 
exercise.  A  call  for  the  representative  system, 
wherever  it  is  not  enjoyed,  and  where  tliere  is 
alremly  intelligence  enough  to  estimate  its  value, 
is  perse veringly  made.  Where  men  may  speak 
out,  they  demand  it ;  where  the  bayonet  is  at 
their  throats,  they  pray  for  it 

When  Louis  XIV.  said,  **  I  am  the  state,"  ho 
expressed  tlie  essence  of  the  doctrine  of  unlim- 
ited power.  By  the  rules  of  that  system,  the 
jwople  are  disconnected  from  the  stiit^^;  they 
are  its  subjects ;  it  is  their  lord.  These  ideiLs, 
founded  in  the  love  of  power,  and  long  support- 
ed by  the  excess  and  the  abuse  of  it,  are  yiold- 
ing  in  our  age,  to  other  opinions;  and  the 
civilized  world  seems  at  last  to  be  proceeding  to 
the  conviction  of  that  fmidamental  and  manitest 
trutli,  that  the  powers  of  government  are  but  a 
trust,  and  that  they  cannot  be  lawfidly  exercise<l 
but  for  the  good  of  the  community.  As  knowl- 
edge is  more  and  more  extended,  this  conviction 
becomes  more  and  more  general.  Knowledge, 
in  trutk,  is  the  great  suu  in^he  firmament. 
Life  and  power  are  scattered  with  all  its  beams. 
The  prayer  of  the  Grecian  combatant,  when 
enveloped  in  unnatural  clouds  and  darkness,  is 
the  appropriate  political  supplication  for  the 
people  of  every  country  not  yet  blessed  witli 
free  institutions: 


*t 


Di^jH*!  thjj*  climd,  the  lipht  of  heaven  restore 
Give  U)C  TO  ijKE — UD(i  Ajax  aska  no  mure." 


Aj. 

We  may  hope,  that  the  growing  influence  of 
enlightened  sentiment**  will  promote  the  perma- 
nent i>eace  of  the  world.  Wars,  to  maintain 
family  alliances,  to  uphold  or  to  cast  down  dy- 
nasties, to  regulate  succA:*s8ions  to  thrones,  which 
have  occupied  so  much  room  in  the  history  of 
modem  times  if  not  less  likely  to  hajipenat  all. 


will  be  less  likely  to  become  general  and  involve 
many  nations,  as  the  great  principle  shall  lie 
more  and  more  established,  that  the  interest  of 
the  world  is  peace,  and  its  first  great  statutei 
that  every  nation  possesses  the  power  of  esulh 
lishing  a  government  for  itself.  But  public 
opinion  has  attained  also  an  influence  over  gov* 
ernments  which  do  not  admit  the  popitlar  prin* 
c.[)le  into  their  organization.  A  necessary 
respect  for  the  judgment  of  tlie  world  oijeratt>\ 
in  some  measure,  as  a  control  over  the  moA 
unlimited  forms  of  authority.  It  is  owing,  ]«r- 
baps,  to  this  truth,  that  the  interesting  stni^c 
of  the  Greeks  has  been  suffered  to  gu  on  so  Ivus^ 
without  a  direct  interference,  eitlier  to  WTc*t 
that  country  from  its  present  masters,  and  M 
it  to  other  jK)wers,  or  to  execute  t!ie  system  ot 
pacification  by  force,  and,  with  united  strength, 
lay  the  neck  of  Christian  and  civilized  Greece a( 
the  foot  of  the  barbariiiu  Turk.  Lot  us  thank 
God  that  we  live  in  an  age  when  something  hu 
influence  besides  the  bayonet,  und  when  the 
sternest  authority  does  not  venture  to  encunnter 
the  scorching  power  of  public  reproach.  Any 
attempt  of  the  kin<l  I  have  mentioned,  should 
be  met  by  one  universjil  burst  of  indignation ; 
the  air  of  the  civilized  world  ought  to  lie  made 
too  warm  to  be  comforUibly  breathed  by  any 
who  would  hazard  it. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  touching  reflection,  that  while, 
in  the  fulness  of  our  country's  ba]>piness  we 
rear  this  momiment  to  her  honor,  we  look  for 
instruction  in  our  undertaking,  to  a  country 
which  is  now  in  fearful  contest,  not  for  works 
of  art  or  memorials  of  glory,  but  f«»r  her  own 
existence.  Let  Iut  be  assured,  tliat  she  is  n«'t 
forgotten  in  the  world  ;  that  her  etforts  are  ap- 
plauded, and  that  c(»nstant  prayers  ascend  ior 
her  success.  And  lut  us  cherish  a  confident 
hope  for  her  final  triumph.  If  tlic  true  spark 
of  religious  and  civil  liherty  l>e  kindled,  it  will 
burn.  Human  agency  cannot  extinguish  ir. 
Like  the  earth's  central  fire  it  mav  be  smothen>l 
for  a  time ;  the  ocean  may  overwhelm  it ;  moun- 
tains may  press  it  down;  but  its  inherent  autl 
unconquerable  force  will  heave  botli  the  ocean 
and  the  land,  and  at  some  time  or  another,  in 
some  jdace  or  another,  the  volcano  will  bn»ik 
out  and  flame  up  to  heaven. 

Among  the  great  events  of  the  half  century, 
we  must  reckon,  certainly,  the  revolution  ^ 
South  America ;  and  we  are  not  likely  to  ove^ 
rate  the  importance  of  that  revolution,  either  to 
the  i>eople  of  the  country  it^^elf  or  to  the  rest  d 
the  world.  The  late  Spanish  colonies,  now  in- 
dependent states,  under  circumstances  lemi^ 
vorable,  doubtless,  than  attended  our  own  rev- 
olution, have  yet  isuccessfully  commenced  their 
national  existence.  They  have  accomplished  tlio 
great  object  of  establishing  their  independcmv : 
they  are  known  and  acknow^ledged  in  the  world: 
and  although  in  regard  to  their  systems  of  p'V- 
emment,  tlieir  sentiments  on  religious  to1crati"n. 
and  their  provisions  for  public  instruction,  tlii; 
may  have  yet  much  to  learn,  it  must  be  adini:- 
ted  that  tiiey  have  risen  to  the  conditioL  <J 
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1  and  establishedlstat^s,  more  rapidly  than 
have  been  reasonably  anticipated.  They 
ly  furnish  an  exhilarating  example  of  the 
3nce  between  free  governments  and  des- 
misrule.  Their  commerce,  at  this  moment, 
ts  a  new  activity  in  all  the  great  marts  of 
orld.  They  show  themselves  able,  by  an 
nge  of  commodities,  to  bear  an  useful  part 
>  intercourse  of*nationB. 
lew  spirit  of  enterprise  and  industry  begins 
ivail ;  till  the  great  interests  of  society  re- 
a  salutary  impulse ;  and  the  progress  of 
oation  not  only  testifies  to  an  improved 
tion,  but  constitutes  itself  the  highest  and 
essential  improvement, 
len  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  was  fought, 
cistence  of  South  America  was  scarcely 

the  civilized  world.  The  thirteen  little 
es  of  North  America  habitually  called 
«lves  the  "  continent"  Borne  down  by 
ial  subjugation,  monopoly  and  bigotry, 
vast  regions  of  the  South  were  hardly 
)  above  the  horizon.  But  in  our  day  there 
been,  as  it  were,  a  new  creation.  The 
em  hemisphere  emerges  from  the  sea.  Its 
mountains  begin  to  lift  themselves  into  the 
of  heaven;  its  broad  and  fertile  plains 
h  out,  in  beauty,  to  the  eye  of  civilized 
and  at  the  mighty  bidding  of  the  voice  of 
jal  liberty  the  waters  of  darkness  retire. 
1  now,  let  us  indulge  an  honest  exultation 
)  conviction  of  the  benefit,  which  the  ex- 
( of  our  country  has  produced,  and  is  likely 
»duce,  on  human  freedom  and  human  hap- 
i.    And  let  us  endeavor  to  comprehend,  in 

magnitude,  and  to  feel,  in  all  its  impor- 
the  part  assigned  to  us  in  the  great  drama 
nan  affairs.  We  are  plac^  at  the  head  of 
p^stem  of  representative  and  popular  gov- 
mts.  Thus  far  our  example  shows,  that 
jovemraents  are  compatible,  not  only  with 
stability  and  power,  but  with  repose,  with 
,  with  security  of  personal  rights,  with 
laws,  and  a  just  administration, 
are  not  propagandists.  Wherever  other 
ns  are  preferred,  either  as  being  thought 
'  in  themselves,  or  as  better  suited  to  ex- 
condition,  we  leave  the  preference  to  be 
ed.  Our  history  hitherto  proves,  however, 
he  popular  form  is  practicable,  and  that 
wisdom  and  knowledge  men  may  govern 
lelves ;  and  the  duty  incumbent  on  us  is, 
»serve  the  consistency  of  this  cheering  ex- 
,  and  take  care  that  nothing  may  weaken 
thority  with  the  world.  If,  in  our  case, 
presentative  system  ultimatelv  fail,  popu- 
vernmentsmust  be  pronounced  impossible. 
»mbination  of  circumstances  more  favora- 


ble to  the  exneriment.can  ever  be  expected  to 
occur.  The  last  hopes  of  mankind,  therefore, 
rest  with  us ;  and  if  it  should  be  proclaimed, 
that  our  example  had  become  an  argument 
against  the  experiment,  the  knell  of  popular 
liberty  would  be  sounded  throughout  the  earth. 

These  are  excitements  to  duty  ;  but  they  are 
not  suggestions  of  doubts  Our  history  and  our 
condition,  all  that  is  gone  before  u.^*,  and  all  that 
surrounds  us,  authorize  the  belief,  that  popular 
governments,  though  subject  to  occasional  vari- 
ations, perhaps  not  always  for  the  better,  in 
form,  may  yet,  in  their  general  character,  be  as 
durable  and  permanent  as  other  systems.  We 
know,  indeed,  that  in  our  country,  any  other  is 
impossible.  The  principle  of  free  governments 
adheres  to  the  American  soil.  It  is  bedded  in 
it ;  immovable  as  its  mountains. 

And  let  the  sacred  obligations  which  have 
devolved  on  this  generation,  and  on  us,  sink 
deep  into  our  hearts.  Those  are  daily  dropping 
from  among  us,  who  established  our  liberty  and 
our  government.  The  great  trust  now  descends 
to  new  hands.  Let  us  apply  ourselves  to  that 
which  is  presented  to  us,  as  our  appropriate  ob- 
ject. We  can  win  no  laurels  in  a  war  for  inde- 
pendence. Earlier  and  worthier  hands  have 
gathered  them  all.  Nor  are  there  places  for  us 
by  the  side  of  Solon,  and  Alfred,  and  other 
founders  of  States.  Our  fathers  have  filled 
them.  But  there  remains  to  us  a  great  duty  of 
defence  and  preservation ;  and  there  is  opened 
to  us,  also,  a  noble  pursuit,  to  which  the  spirit 
of  the  times  strongly  invites  us.  Our  proper 
business  is  improvement  Let  our  age  be  the 
age  of  improvement  In  a  day  of  peace,  let  us 
advance  the  arts  of  peace  and  the  works  of 
peace.  Let  us  develop  the  resources  of  our 
land,  call  forth  its  powers,  build  up  its  institu- 
tions, promote  all  its  great  interests,  and  see 
whether  we  also,  in  our  day  and  generation, 
may  not  perform  something  worthy  to  be  re- 
membered. Let  us  cultivate  a  true  spirit  ol 
union  and  harmony.  In  pursuing  the  great  ob- 
jects, which  our  condition  points  out  to  us,  let 
us  act  under  a  settled  conviction,  and  an  habitr 
ual  feeling,  that  these  twenty-four  states  are  one 
country.  Let  our  conceptions  be  enlarged  to 
the  circle  of  our  duties.  Let  us  extend  our 
ideas  over  the  whole  of  the  vast  field  in  which 
we  are  called  to  act  Let  our  object  be,  our 
country,  our  whole  country,  and  nothing  but 
our  country.  And,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  may 
that  country  itself  become  a  vast  and  splendid 
monument,  not  of  oppression  and  terror,  but  of 
wisdom,  of  peace,  and  of  liberty,  upon  which 
the  world  may  gaze  with  admiration,  forever  I 
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SPEECH  OX  MR.  FOOT'S  RESOLUTIOX. 


In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
twenty -sixth  of  January,  1830,  following  Mr. 
Elayne  in  the  dehate,  Mr.  Wohstor  spoke  as 
follows :  * — 

Mr.  Pkesidknt, — ^Wlien  the  mariner  has  been 
tossed  for  many  days,  in  thick  weather,  and  on 
an  unknown  sea,  ho  naturally  avails  himself  of 
the  first  pause  in  the  storm,  tlio  earliest  glance 
<*f  the  sun,  to  take  his  latitude,  and  ascertain 
how  far  the  elements  have  driven  him  from  his 
true  course.  Let  us  imitate  this  prudence,  and, 
l>eforo  we  float  farther  on  the  waves  of  this  de- 
hate,  refer  t^»  the  point  from  which  we  departed, 
tliat  we  may  at  lea>«t  be  able  to  conjecture  where 
wo  now  are.  I  ask  for  the  reading  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  Secretary  read  the  resolutitm,  as  follows: 

*•  Jiemlred^  that  the  Committee  on  Public 
Lands  be  instructed  to  inquire  and  report  the 
quantity  of  public  lands  remaining  unsold  with- 
in ear*h  State  and  Territory,  and  whether  it  bo 
expedient  to  limit,  for  a  certain  j'eriod,  the 
sales  of  the  public  lands  to  such  lands  only  as 
have  heretofore  been  offered  for  sale,  and  are 
now  subject  to  entry  at  the  minimum  price. 
And,  also,  whether  the  oftice  of  surveyor-gene- 
ral, and  some  of  the  laud  oflices,  may  not  be 
abolished  without  detriment  to  the  public  in- 
terest ;  or  whether  it  be  expedient  to  adopt 
measures  to  hasten  the  sales,  and  extend  more 
rai>idly  the  surveys  of  the  public  lands." 

We  liavo  thus  lieard,  sir,  what  the  resolution 
is,  whicli  is  actually  before  us  for  consideration; 
and  it  will  readily  occur  to  every  one  that  it  is 
almost  the  only  subject  about  which  something 
has  not  been  said  in  the  speech,  running  through 
twod:ivs,  bv  which  the  Senate  has  been  now 
entertained  by  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina. Every  tojMc  in  the  wide  nmge  of  our 
]»nblic  atlairs,  whether  pastor  prcsimt — every 
thing,  general  or  local,  whether  belonging  to 
national  jn>litics,  or  party  jjolitics,  seems  to 
have  attracted  more  or  less  of  the  honorable 
niemU'rVs  attention,  save  only  the  resolution  be- 
l-»rc  the  Senate.  lie  has  spoken  of  every  thing 
but  tlie  ]>nblic  lands.  Tlioy  have  escaped  his 
nntiec.  To  that  subjwt,  in  all  his  excursions, 
he  has  not  paid  even  the  cold  respect  of  a  jMisd- 
iiig  glance. 

When  this  debate,  sir,  was  to  be  resumed  on 
Thursilay  morning,  it  so  happened  that  it  would 
have  been  convenient  for  mo  to  be  elsewhere. 
The  honorable  member,  however,  did  not  in- 
iline  to  put  otF  the  discussion  to  another  day. 
lie  had  a  ^hot,  he  said,  to  return,  and  he  wished 
fo  (lisrliarge  it.  That  shot,  sir,  which  it  was 
kind  thus  to  inform  us  was  coining,  that  we 
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roiglit  stand  out  of  the  way,  or  prepare  our 
selves  to  fall  before  it,  and  die  with  decency 
has  now  been  received.  Under  all  adyantagns 
and  with  expectation  awakened  bj  the  Umw 
which  preceded  it,  it  has  been  discharged,  ind 
haji  spent  its  force.  It  nsaj  become  me  to  ht 
no  more  of  \\%  effect,  than  that,  if  nobody  b 
found,  at\er  all,  cither  killed  or  wounded  by  it, 
it  is  not  the  first  time,  in  the  history  of  homu 
affairs,  that  the  vigor  and  success  of  the  war 
have  not  quite  come  up  to  the  lofty  and  eound 
ing  ])hrase  of  the  manifesto. 

The  gentleman,  sir,  in  declining  to  postpom 
the  debate,  told  the  Senate,  with  the  empfaan 
of  his  hand  u|)on  his  heart,  that  there  was  some- 
thing rankling  here^  which  he  wislied  to  relieve. 
[Mr.  Hayne  rose,  and  disclaimed  having  qmI 
the  word  ranl-ling.]  It  would  not,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, be  safe  for  the  honorable  member  to  ap* 
peid  to  those  around  him  n\H}n  the  questioii, 
whether  lie  did,  in  f:vct,  make  use  of  that  wori 
But  he  may  have  been  unconscious  of  it.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  enough  that  he  disolaims  it.  But 
still,  with  or  without  the  use  of  that  ])arti«i]ar 
word,  he  had  yet  something  here^  he  said,  d 
which  he  wisheil  to  rid  himself  by  an  imme- 
diate reply.  Ill  this  respect,  sir,  I  have  a  gr«i 
advantage  over  the  honorable  gentleman. 
There  is  nothing  herr^  sir,  which  gives  me  ihi 
slightirst  uneasiness ;  neither  fear,  nor  anger,  nor 
that  whieh  is  sometimes  more  troublesome  tlan 
either — the  consciousness  of  having  Wvn  in  the 
wrong.  There  is  nothing,  either  originatinf 
Jiere^  or  now  received  ?tere  by  the  gemleroan*! 
shot.  Nothing  original,  fur  I  had  not  the  slight* 
est  feeling  of  disrespect  or  unkind ness  towarii 
the  honorable  meml>er.  Some  paduwgeai  it  ii 
true,  had  occurred  sinoo  our  aoi]iuiinta]Ke  ia 
this  body,  wliicli  I  ootUd  have  wished  might 
have  been  otherwise;  but  I  harl  used  philoso- 
phy and  forgotten  them.  Wlien  the  hononble 
member  rosi*,  in  his  first  speech,  I  ]iaid  him  the 
respect  of  attentive  listening;  and  when  bent 
down,  tlK>ugh  surprise<l,  ami,  I  must  say.  even 
astonished,  at  some  of  his  opinions,  nothing  wai 
farther  from  my  intention  than  to  corameiM 
any  ])ersonal  warfare :  and  tlirough  the  whole 
of  the  few  remarks  I  made  in  answer,  I  avoided, 
studiously  and  carefully,  every  thing  wbirli  I 
thought  iM>ssible  to  be  construed  into  disrepNt 
And,  sir,  while  there  is  thus  nothing  origioadnf 
here,  which  I  wished  at  any  time,  or  now  wish 
to  discharge,  I  must  repeat,  also,  that  nothing 
has  been  received  here  whicn  raniUtt^  or  in  anr 
way  gives  me  annoyance.  I  will  not  accmietbe 
honorable  member  of  violating  the  rules  of  civil' 
ized  war, — I  will  not  say  that  he  poisoDed 
his  arrows.  But  whether  his  shafts  were,  or 
were  not.,  dipped  in  that  which  would  have 
caused  rankling,  if  they  had  reached,  there  va« 
not,  as  it  hap|>ened,  quite  strength  enough  in 
the  bow  to  bring  them  to  ^eir  mark.    If  ^ 
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iv'ishes  now  to  gather  np  those  shafts,  he  must 
Wk  for  them  elsewhere ;  they  will  not  be  fonad 
fixed  and  quivering  in  the  object  at  which  they 
were  aimed. 

The  honorable  member  complained  that  I  had 
slept  on  hid  speech.  I  most  have  slept  on  it,  or 
not  slept  at  all.  The  moment  the  honorable 
member  sat  down,  his  friend  from  Missoari  rose, 
and,  with  mach  honeyed  commendation  of  the 
speech,  suggested  that  the  impressioDS  which  it 
had  produced  were  too  charming  and  delightful 
to  be  disturbed  by  other  sentiments  or  other 
sounds,  and  proposed  that  the  Senate  should 
adjourn.  Would  it  have  been  quite  amiable  in 
me,  sir,  to  interrupt  this  excellent  good  feeling? 
Must  I  not  have  been  absolutely  malicious,  if  I 
could  have  thrust  myself  forward  to  destrov 
sensations,  thus  pleasing?  Was  it  not  mucli 
better  and  kinder,  both  to  sleep  u|)on  them  ray- 
self,  and  to  allow  others  also  the  pleasure  of 
sleeping  upon  them  ?  But  if  it  be  meant,  by 
t»leeping  upon  his  speech,  that  I  took  time  to 
prepare  a  reply  to  it,  it  is  quite  a  mistake ; 
owing  to  other  engagement"),  I  could  not  employ 
even  the  interval  between  the  adjournment  of 
the  Senate  and  its  meeting  the  next  morning,  in 
attention  to  the  subject  of  this  debate.  Never- 
theless, ttir,  the  mere  matter  of  fact  is  undoubt- 
edly true — I  did  sleep  on  the  gentleman's 
speech ;  and  slept  soundly.  And  I  slept  equally 
well  on  his  speech  of  yesterday,  to  which  I  am 
now  replying.  It  is  quite  possible  that  in  this 
respect,  also,  I  possess  some  a<lvantage  over  the 
honorable  member,  attributable,  doubtless,  to  a 
cooler  temperament  on  my  part ;  for,  in  truth, 
T  slept  upon  las  speeches  remarkably  well. 
Hut  tlie  gentleman  inquires  why  he  was  made 
The  object  of  such  a  reply  ?  Why  was  he  singled 
out?  If  an  attack  has  been  made  on  the  east, 
he,  he  assures  us,  did  not  begin  it — it  was  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri.  Sir,  I  answered  the 
gentlemau^s  speech  becaiwe  I  happened  to  hear 
it :  and  l>eeause,  also,  I  chose  to  give  an  answer 
to  that  speech  which,  if  unanswered,  I  thought 
most  likely  to  produce  injurious  impressions.  I 
did  no!  stop  to  inquire  who  was  the  original 
drawer  of  the  bill.  I  found  a  responsible  en- 
dorser before  me,  and  it  was  my  purpose  to  hold 
him  liable,  and  to  bring  him  to  his  just  res{>on- 
sibility  without  delay.  But,  sir,  this  interroga- 
tor}* of  the  honorable  member  was  only  intro- 
ductory to  another,  lie  proceeded  to  ask  me 
whether  I  had  turned  upon  him,  in  this  debate, 
from  the  consciousness  tliat  I  should  find  an 
overmatch,  if  I  ventured  on  a  contest  witli  his 
friend  from  Missouri.  If,  sir,  the  honorable 
member,  ex  gratia  modest ia^  had  chosen  thus 
to  defer  to  his  friend,  and  to  pay  him  a  compli- 
ment, without  intentional  disparagement  to 
others,  it  would  have  been  quite  according  to 
the  friendly  courtesies  of  debate,  and  not  at  all 
ungrateful  to  my  own  feelings.  I  am  not  one 
of  those,  sir,  who  esteem  any  tribute  of  regard, 
whether  light  and  occasional,  or  more  serious 
and  deliberate,  which  may  be  bestowed  on 
others,  as  so  much  m^justly  withholden  from 


themselves.  But  the  tone  and  manner  of  the 
gentleraan^s  question  forbid  me  that  I  thus  in- 
terpret it  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  consider  it  as 
nothing  more  than  a  civility  to  his  Mend.  It 
had  an  air  of  taunt  and  disparagement,  some- 
thing of  the  loftiness  of  asserted  superiority, 
which  docs  not  allow  me  to  pass  over  it  with- 
out notice.  It  was  put  as  a  question  for  me  to 
answer,  and  so  put,  as  if  it  were  difficult  for  me 
to  answer,  W^hether  I  deemed  the  member  from 
Missouri  an  overm^itch  for  myself  in  debate 
here.  It  seems  to  me,  sir,  that  this  is  extraor- 
dinary language,  and  an  extraordinary  tone,  for 
the  discussions  of  this  bod  v. 

Matches  and  overmatches !  Those  terms  are 
more  applicable  elsewhere  than  here,  and  fitter 
for  other  assemblies  than  this. — Sir,  the  gentle- 
man seems  to  forget  where  and  what  we  are. 
This  is  a  Senate ;  a  Senate  of  equals :  of  men  of 
individual  honor  and  personal  character,  and 
of  absolute  independence.  We  know  no  mas- 
ters :  we  acknowledge  no  dictiitors.  This  is  a 
hall  for  mutual  consultation  and  discussion  ;  not 
an  arena  for  the  exhibition  of  champions.  I 
offer  myself,  sir,  as  a  match  for  no  man ;  I  tlirow 
the  challenge  of  debate  at  no  man's  feet.  But 
then,  sir,  since  the  honorable  member  has  put 
the  question  in  a  manner  that  calls  for  an  an- 
swer, I  will  give  him  an  answer;  and  I  tell 
him  that,  holding  myself  to  be  the  humblest  of 
the  members  here,  I  yet  know  nothing  in  the 
arm  of  his  friend  from  Missouri,  either  alone,  or 
when  aided  by  the  arm  of  Iiia  friend  from  South 
Carolina,  that  need  deter  even  me  from  espous- 
ing whatever  opinions  I  may  choose  to  espouse, 
from  debating  whenever  I  may  choose  to  de- 
bate, or  from  speaking  whatever  I  may  see  fit 
to  say,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Sir,  when 
uttered  as  matter  of  commendation  or  compli- 
ment, I  should  dissent  from  nothing  which  the 
honorable  member  might  say  of  his  friend. 
Still  less  do  I  put  forth  any  pretensions  of  my 
own.  But,  when  put  to  me  as  matter  of  taunt, 
I  throw  it  back,  and  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
he  could  possibly  say  nothing  less  likely  than 
such  a  comparison  to  wound  my  pride  of  per- 
sonal character.  The  anger  of  its  tone  rescued 
the  remark  from  intentional  irony,  which  other- 
wise probably  would  have  been  its  general  ac- 
ceptation. But,  sir,  if  it  be  imagined  that  by 
this  mutual  quotation  and  commendation  ;  if  it 
be  supposed  that,  by  casting  the  characters  of 
the  drama,  assigning  to  each  his  part ;  to  one 
the  attack,  to  another  the  cry  of  onset ;  or  if  it 
be  thought  tliat  by  a  loud  and  empty  vaunt  of 
anticipated  victory  any  laurels  are  to  be  won 
here ;  if  it  be  imagined,  especially,  that  any  or 
all  these  things  will  shake  any  purpose  of  mine, 
I  can  tell  the  honorable  member,  once  for  all, 
that  he  is  greatly  mistaken,  and  that  he  is  deal- 
ing with  one  of  whose  temper  and  character  he 
has  yet  nmch  to  learn.  Sir,  I  shall  not  allow 
myself  on  this  occasion,  I  hope  on  no  oc<;asion, 
to  be  betrayed  into  any  loss  of  temper ;  but  if 
provoked,  as  I  trust  I  never  shall  be,  into  crimi- 
nation and  recrimination,  the  honorable  mem- 
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ber  may  perhaps  find  that,  in  that  contest,  there 
will  be  blows  to  take  a3  well  as  blows  to  give ; 
that  others  c^n  state  comparisons  as  significant, 
at  lea*4t,  as  his  own ;  and  that  his  impunity  may 
possibly  demand  of  him  whatever  powers  of 
taunt  and  sarcasm  he  may  i:K)8se8s.  I  com- 
mend him  to  a  prudent  husbandry  of  his  re- 
sources. 

But,  sir,  the  coalition  I  Tlie  coalition  I  Ay, 
*'  the  murdered  coalition  I  "  The  gentleman 
asks,  if  I  were  led  or  frightened  into  this  debate 
by  the  spectre  of  the  coalition — '*  Was  it  the 
ghost  of  the  murdered  coalition,^'  he  exclaims, 
"which  haunted  the  member  from  Massachu- 
setts; and  which,  like  the  ghost  of  Banquo, 
would  never  down?"  "The  murdered  coali- 
tion I "  Sir,  this  charge  of  a  coalition,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  late  administration,  is  not  original 
with  the  honorable  member.  It  did  not  spring 
up  in  the  Senate.  Whether  as  a  fact^  as  an  ar- 
gument, or  as  an  embellishment,  it  is  all  bor- 
rowed. He  adopts  it,  indeed,  from  a  very  low 
origin,  and  a  still  lower  present  condition.  It 
is  one  of  the  thousand  calumnies  with  which  the 
press  teemed  during  an  excited  political  canvass, 
it  was  a  charge  of  which  there  was  not  only  no 
proof  or  probability,  but  which  was,  in  itself, 
wholly  impossible  to  be  true.  No  man  of  com- 
mon information  ever  believed  a  syllable  of  it. 
Yet  it  was  of  that  class  of  falsehoods,  which, 
by  continued  repetition,  through  all  the  organs 
of  detraction  and  abuse,  are  capable  of  mislead- 
ing those  who  are  already  far  misled,  and  of 
further  fanning  passion,  already  kindling  into 
flame.  Doubtless  it  served  in  its  day,  and  in 
greater  or  less  degree,  the  end  designed  by  it. 
Ilaving  done  that  it  has  sunk  into  the  general 
mjiss  of  stale  and  loathed  calumnies.  It  is  the 
very  ca-st  oft*  slough  of  a  polluted  and  shameless 
j>ress.  Incapable  of  further  mischief,  it  lies  in 
the  sewer,  lifeless  and  despised.  It  is  not  now, 
sir,  in  the  ]>ower  of  the  honorable  member  to 
give  it  dignitv  or  decency,  by  attempting  to 
elevate  it,  and  to  introduce  it  into  the  Senate, 
lie  cannot  change  it  from  what  it  is,  an  object 
of  general  disgust  and  scorn.  On  the  contrary, 
the  contact,  if  he  choose  to  touch  it,  is  more 
likely  to  drag  him  down,  down,  to  the  place 
wliere  it  lies  itself. 

But,  sir,  the  honorable  member  wfXA  not,  for 
other  leasons,  entirely  happy  in  his  allusion  to 
the  story  of  Banquo's  nmrder,  and  Banquo's 
ghost,  it  was  not,  I  think,  the  friends,  but  the 
enemies  of  the  murdered  Banquo,  at  whose 
bidding  hU  spirit  would  not  down.  The  hon- 
ora]>le  gentlemen  is  fresh  in  his  reading  of  the 
Engli.-^h  classics,  and  can  put  me  right  if  I  am 
wrong;  but,  according  to  my  i)Oor  recollection 
it  was  at  those  who  had  begun  with  caresses, 
and  ended  with  foul  and  treacherous  murder, 
that  the  gory  locks  were  shaken!  The  ghost 
at'  Banipio,  like  that  of  Hamlet,  was  an  honest 
gh(  jst.  It  disturbed  no  innocent  man.  It  knew 
where  its  appearance  would  strike  terror,  and 
who  would  cry  out,  a  ghost  I  It  made  itself 
visible  in  the  right  quarter,  and  compelled  the 


guilty,  and  tlie  conscience  smitten,  and  com 
others,  to  start,  with, 

"  Pr'y  thee,  see  there  J  behold !— look !  lo ! 
If  I  stand  here,  I  saw  him  I" 

their  eyeballs  were  seared  (was  it  not  so,  sir 9) 
who  had  thought  to  shield  themselves,  by  con- 
cealing their  own  hand,  and  laying  the  impnta- 
tion  of  the  crime  on  a  low  and  hireling  agencj 
in  wickedness ;  who  had  vainly  attempted  to 
stifle  the  workings  of  their  own  cowoiil  con- 
sciences, by  ejaculating,  through  white  lips  and 
chattering  teeth,  "Thou  canst  not  say  I  did  it  I"' 
I  have  misread  the  great  poet  if  those  who  kid 
no  way  partaken  in  the  deed  of  the  deatli,  either 
found  that  they  were,  or  feared  that  they  shoold 
be,  pushed  from  their  stools  by  the  ghost  of  tlhs 
slain,  or  exclaimed,  to  a  spectre  created  by  their 
own  fears,  and  their  own  remorse,  "  Avaunt! 
and  quit  onr  sight  I" 

There  is  another  particular,  sir,  in  wliieli  tbe 
honorable  meml»er's  quick  perception  of  re- 
semblances might,  I  should  think,  have  fsveo 
sometliing  in  the  story  of  Banquo,  making  it  not 
altogether  a  snbje<;t  of  the  most  pleasant  con- 
templation. Those  who  murdered  BanqiK>. 
what  did  they  win  by  it? — Substantial  gixtdJ 
Pennanent  power  ?  Or  disa]>poiutment,  rather, 
and  s<^)re  mortiflcation ; — dust  and  ashes — the 
common  fate  of  vaulting  ambition,  overleaping 
itself?  Did  not  evenhanded  justice  ere  loo? 
commend  the  poisoned  chalice  to  their  own  Ii{«r 
Did  they  not  soon  lind  that  for  another  ther 
had  "flled  their  mind?"  tliat  their  ambitimi, 
though  apparently  for  the  moment  8ncce»<fiil, 
had  but  put  a  bm'ren  scei>tre  in  tlieir  grasps- 
Ay,  sir, 

"  A  barren  sceptre  in  their  gripe. 

Thence  to  be  wrenched  by  an  unlineal  hud. 

No  sou  of  their's  succeeding.*' 

Sir,  I  need  pursue  tlie  allusion  no  farther. 
I  leave  the  honorable  gentleman  to  run  it  out 
at  his  leisure,  and  to  derive  from  it  all  the  grat- 
ification it  is  calculated  to  administer.  If  he 
flnds  himself  ]ileased  witli  the  nssociatiooft,  and 
prepared  to  be  quite  satisfied,  though  the  p«ml- 
lei  should  be  entirely  completed,  1  had  aluk*'l 
Siiid,  I  am  witistied  also — but  that  I  shall  think 
of.    Yes,  sir,  I  will  think  of  tliat. 

In  tlie  course  of  my  observations  the  other 
day,  Mr.  President,  I  paid  a  passing  tribute  ot 
respect  to  a  very  wortliy  man,  Mr.  Dane  ol 
Massachusetts.  It  so  happened  that  hedrev 
the  ordinance  of  1787,  for  the  govemmeDt  ot 
the  northwestern  territory.  A  man  of  so  mnd* 
ability,  and  so  little  pretence ;  of  so  great  a  ca- 
pacity to  do  good,  and  so  unmixed  a  dflspoeitior 
to  do  it  for  its  own  sake ;  a  gentleman  who  h«d 
acted  an  important  part  forty  years  ago,  in  a 
meiusure  the  influence  of  which  is  still  devpl.^ 
felt  in  Uie  very  matter  which  was  the  subject  of 
debate,  might-,  I  thought^  receive  from  ok* 
commendatory  recognition. 

liut  the  honorable  member  was  inclined  t.^ 
be  facetious  on  the  sul^ect.    He  was  rather  di»- 
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posed  to  make  it  matter  of  ridionle  that  I  had 
mtrodaced  into  the  debate  the  name  of  one 
Nathan  Dane,  of  whom  he  assures  us  he  had 
never  before  heard.  Sir,  if  the  honorable  mem- 
ber had  never  before  heard  of  Mr.  Dane,  I  am 
Borry  for  it  It  shows  him  less  acquainted  with 
the  public  men  of  the  country,  than  I  had  sup- 
posed. Let  me  tell  hira,  however,  that  a  sneer 
from  him,  at  the  mention  of  the  name  of  Mr. 
Dane,  is  in  bad  taste.  It  may  well  be  a  high  mark 
of  ambition,  sir,  either  with  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman or  myself,  to  accomplish  as  much  to 
make  our  names  known  to  advantage,  and  re- 
membered with  gratitude,  as  Mr.  Dane  has  ac- 
complished. But  the  truth  is,  sir,  I  suspect, 
that  Mr.  Dane  lives  a  little  too  far  north.  He 
is  of  Massachusetts,  and  too  near  the  north  star 
to  be  reached  by  the  honorable  gentleman's  tel- 
escope. If  his  sphere  had  happened  to  range 
south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  he  might,  prob- 
ably, have  come  within  the  scope  of  his  vision  I 
I  spoke,  sir,  of  the  ordinance  of  1787,  which 
prohibited  slavery  in  all  future  times,  northwest 
Df  the  Ohio,  as  a  measure  of  great  wisdom  and 
foresight ;  and  one  which  had  been  attended 
with  highly  beneficial  and  permanent  conse- 
quences. I  supposed  that  on  this  point  no  two 
gentlemen  in  the  Senate  could  entertain  differ- 
ent opinions.  But  the  simple  expression  of  this 
sentiment  has  led  the  gentleman  not  only  into 
a  labored  defence  of  slavery,  in  the  abstract, 
and  on  principle,  but,  also,  into  a  warm  accusa- 
tion against  me,  as  having  attacked  the  system 
of  domestic  slavery  now  existing  in  the  south- 
ern states.  For  all  this  there  was  not  the  slight- 
est foundation  in  any  thing  said  or  intimated  by 
me.  I  did  not  utter  a  single  word  which  any 
ingenuity  could  torture  into  an  attack  on  the 
slavery  of  the  south.  I  said  only  that  it  was 
highly  wise  and  useful  in  legislating  for  the 
northwestern  country,  while  it  was  yet  a  wil- 
derness, to  prohibit  the  introduction  of  slaves; 
and  added,  that  I  presumed,  in  the  neighboring 
State  of  Kentucky,  there  was  no  reflecting  and 
intelligent  gentleman,  who  would  doubt,  that 
If  the  same  prohibition  had  been  extended  at 
the  same  early  period  over  that  commonwealth, 
her  strength  and  population  would,  at  this  day, 
have  been  far  greater  than  they  are.  If  these 
opinions  be  thought  doubtftil,  they  are,  never- 
theless, I  trust,  neither  extraordinary  nor  dis- 
respectful. They  attack  nobody  and  menace 
nobody.  And  yet,  sir,  the  gentleman's  optics 
have  discovered,  even  in  the  mere  expression 
of  this  sentiment,  what  he  calls  the  very  spirit 
of  the  Missouri  question!  He  represents  me 
as  making  an  onset  on  the  whole  south,  and 
manifesting  a  spirit  which  would  interfere  with, 
and  disturb,  their  domestic  condition!  Sir,  this 
injustice  no  otherwise  surprises  me,  than  as  it 
is  committed  here,  and  committed  without  the 
slightest  pretence  of  ground  for  it  I  say  it  only 
surprises  me  as  being  done  here ;  for  I  know 
full  well  that  it  is,  and  has  been,  the  settled 
f»olicy  of  some  persons  in  the  south,  for  years, 
to  represent  the  people  of  the  north  as  dispos- 


ed to  interfere  with  them  in  their  own  exclu- 
sive and  peculiar  concerns.  This  is  a  delicate 
and  sensitive  point  in  southern  feeling:  and  of 
late  years  it  has  always  been  touched,  and  gen- 
erally with  effect,  whenever  the  object  has  been 
to  unite  the  whole  south  against  northern  men 
or  northern  mea<»ures.  This  feeling,  always 
carefully  kept  alive,  and  maintained  at  too  in- 
tense a  heat  to  admit  discrimination  or  reflec- 
tion, is  a  lever  of  great  power  in  our  political 
machine.  It  moves  vast  bodies,  and  gives  to 
them  one  and  the  same  direction.  But  it  is 
without  all  adequate  cause ;  and  the  suspicion 
which  exists  wholly  groundless.  There  is  not, 
and  never  has  been,  a  disposition  in  the  north 
to  interfere  with  these  interests  of  the  south. 
Such  interference  has  never  been  supposed  to 
be  within  the  power  of  government ;  nor  has  it 
been  in  any  way  attempted.  The  slavery  of  the 
south  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  matter  of 
domestic  policy,  left  with  the  States  themselves, 
and  with  which  the  federal  government  haJi 
nothing  to  do.  Certainly,  sir,  I  am,  and  ever 
have  been  of  that  opinion.  The  gentleman,  in- 
deed, argues  that  slavery,  in  the  abstract,  is  no 
evil.  Most  assuredly  I  need  not  say  I  differ  with 
him,  altogether  and  most  widely,  on  that  point. 
I  regard  domestic  slavery  as  one  of  the  greatest 
of  evils,  both  moral  and  political.  But  though 
it  be  a  malady,  and  whether  it  be  curable,  and 
if  so,  by  what  means;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
whether  it  be  the  "vulnus  immedicabile"  of 
the  social  system,  I  leave  it  to  those  whose  right 
and  duty  it  is  to  inquire  and  to  decide.  And 
this  I  believe,  sir,  is,  and  uniformly  has  been, 
the  sentiment  of  the  north.  Let  us  look  a  lit- 
tle at  the  history  of  this  matter. 

When  the  present  constitution  was  submitted 
for  the  ratification  of  the  people,  there  were 
those  who  imagined  that  the  powers  of  the 
government  which  it  proposed  to  establish, 
might,  perhaps,  in  some  possible  mode,  be  ex- 
erted in  measures  tending  to  the  abolition  of 
slavery.  This  suggestion  would  of  course  at- 
tract much  attention  in  the  southern  conven- 
tions. In  that  of  Virginia,  Governor  Randolph 
said: 

"  I  hope  there  is  none  here,  who,  considering 
the  subject  in  the  calm  light  of  philosophy,  will 
make  an  objection  dishonorable  to  Virginia — 
that  at  the  moment  they  are  securing  the  rights 
of  their  citizens,  an  objection  is  started,  that 
there  is  a  spark  of  hope  that  those  unfortunate 
men  now  held  in  bondage,  may,  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  general  government^  be  made  free." 

At  the  very  first  Congress,  petitions  on  the 
subject  were  presented,  if  I  mistake  not,  from 
different  States.  The  Pennsylvania  society  for 
promoting  the  abolition  of  slavery  took  a  lead, 
and  laid  before  Congress  a  memorial,  praying 
Congress  to  promote  the  abolition  by  such 
powers  as  it  possessed.  This  memorial  was  re- 
ferred, in  the  House  of  Rei)resentatives,  to  a 
lelect  committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  Foster,  of 
New  Hampshire,  Mr.  Gerry,  of  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  Huntington,  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Lawrence. 
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of  New  York.  ^fr.  Sinnickson,  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Hartley  oif  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  Parker, 
of  Virginia, — all  of  them,  sir,  as  yon  will  ob- 
serve, northern  men,  but  the  last.  This  com- 
mittee made  a  report,  which  was  committed  to 
a  committee  of  the  whcdo  House,  and  there 
considered  and  discussed  on  iweral  days ;  and 
being  amended,  although  without  material  al- 
teration, it  was  made  to  express  three  distinct 
propositions,  on  the  subject  of  slavery  and  the 
slave  trade.  First,  in  the  words  of  the  consti- 
tution ;  that  Congress  could  not,  prior  to  the 
year  1808,  prohibit  the  migration  or  imiH)rta- 
tion  of  such  persons  as  any  af  the  States  then 
existing  should  think  proi>er  to  admit.  Second, 
that  Congress  had  authority  to  restrain  the 
citizens  of  the  United  Statt^s  from  carrying  on 
the  African  slave  trade,  for  the  purjxwe  of  sup- 
plying foreign  countries.  On  this  i)roj>osition, 
our  early  laws  against  tliose  wlio  engage  in  that 
tratfic  are  founded.  The  third  proposition, 
and  that  which  bears  on  the  present  question, 
was  expresscfl  in  the  following  terms: 

'^  Henohe^Jj  That  Ctmgress  have  no  authority 
to  interfere  in  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  or  in 
the  treatment  of  tliem  in  any  of  the  States  ;  it 
remaining  with  tlie  si'veral  States  alone  to  pro- 
vide rules  and  regulations  therein,  which  hu- 
manity and  true  p«»licy  may  re<piire.'* 

This  resolution  received  the  s:mction  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  so  early  as  March, 
1790.  And  now,  sir,  the  honorable  member 
will  allow  me  to  remind  him,  that  not  only  were 
the  select  committee  who  reported  the  resolu- 
tion, with  a  single  exception,  all  northern  men, 
but  also  that  of  the  members  then  composing 
the  House  of  Kepresentatives,  a  large  majority, 
1  believe  nearlv  two-thirds,  were  northern  men 
also. 

The  House  agreed  to  insert  these  resolutions 
in  its  journal ;  and  from  that  day  to  t!iis,  it  has 
never  been  maintained  or  contended,  that  Con- 
gress had  any  authority  to  regulate,  or  interfere 
with,  the  condition  of  slaves  in  the  several 
States.  No  northern  gentleman,  to  my  know- 
ledge, has  moved  any  such  question  in  either 
House  of  Congress. 

The  fears  of  the  south,  whatever  fears  they 
might  have  entertained,  were  allayed  and  quiet- 
e<l  bv  this  earlv  decision ;  and  so  remained,  till 
they  were  excited  afresh,  without  cause,  but  for 
collateral  and  indirect  purpose's.  AVhen  it  be- 
camo  nef'essarv,  or  was  thought  so,  bv  some 
])olitical  i»er<ons,  to  find  an  unvarj'ing  ground 
for  the  exclusion  of  northern  men  from  confi- 
dence and  from  lead  in  the  atfairs  of  the  remiln 
lic,  then,  and  not  till  then,  the  cry  was  raised, 
and  tljc  feeling  in(h^st^iou^ly  exrited,  that  tlie 
inriuence  of  northern  men  in  the  public  councils 
would  endanger  the  relation  of  master  and  slave. 
For  myself,  1  claim  no  other  merit,  than  that 
this  gross  and  enormous  injustice  towards  the 
wlioje  north,  has  not  wrought  ujjon  me  to 
rliange  my  opinions,  or  my  jiolitical  conduct. 
I  hoiK*  I  am  a!)ove  violating  my  principles,  even 
under  the  smart  of  injury  and  talse  imputations. 


Unjust  suspicions  and  iindeflcrved  reproAch, 
whatever  pain  I  may  exf>erienc6  from  them, 
will  not  induce  me,  I  tmst^  nevertheless,  tft 
overstep  the  limits  of  constitutional  duty,  or  t<; 
encroach  on  the  rights  of  others.  The  d'ome>lio 
slavery  of  the  south  I  leave  where  I  find  it— in 
the  hands  of  their  own  govornments.  It  '» 
their  affair,  not  mine.  Nor  do  I  compliun  d 
the  peculiar  effect  which  the  magnitude  of  that 
po}>ulation  has  had  in  the  distribution  of  power 
under  this  federal  government.  AVe  know,  Mr. 
that  the  representation  of  the  States  in  tU 
other  House  is  not  equal.  Wc  know  that  grD:.t 
advantage  in  that  respect,  is  enjoyed  by  the 
slave-holding  States ;  and  wo  know,  too,"  that 
the  intended  equivalent  for  that  advantage,  tb:it 
is  to  say,  the  im]>osition  of  direct  taxes  in  t!ie 
same  ratio,  has  become  merely  nominal;  tlM 
habit  of  the  government  being  almixt  inva- 
riably to  collect  its  revenue  from  other  sourw^ 
and  in  other  modes.  Nevertheless,  I  do  not  com- 
plain :  nor  would  I  countenance  any  movement 
to  alter  this  arrangement  of  representation.  It 
is  the  original  bargain,  the  compact — let  i: 
stand ;  let  the  advantage  of  it  be  fully  enjoye^l. 
The  U[iion  itsi-lf  is  too  full  of  benefit  t»  he 
hazarded  in  propositions  for  changing  its  origi- 
nal basis.  I  go  for  the  constitution  as  it  is.  ai;-! 
for  the  Union  as  it  is.  But  I  am  resolve«l  ii«:t 
to  submit^  in  silence,  to  accus.itioits.  eilhrr 
agaiuht  myself,  individually,  or  against  tl.c 
north,  wholly  unfounded  and  nnjust;  acni-y- 
tions  which  impute  to  us  a  disiM>sition  to  eva<)e 
the  constitutional  compact,  and  to  extend  x)k 
power  of  the  government  over  thcinternal  lavs 
and  domestic  condition  of  the  States.  .\ll 
such  accusations,  wherever  and  whenever  msiK 
all  insinuations  of  the  existence  of  any  tni  h 
purposes,  I  know,  and  feel  to  be  irroundKsi*  aTnl 
injurious.  And  we  must  ctnifidc  in  s<iuiluni 
gentlemen  themselves ;  we  nmst  trust  to  tin i^' 
whoso  integrity  of  heart  and  magn.inimity  <■! 
feeling  will  lead  them  to  a  desire  to  maiDtciin 
and  disseminate  truth,  and  who  i»ow.e:«  t^e 
me^ns  of  its  difl^usion  with  the  scmthern  piil- 
lie;  we  must  leave  it  to  them  to  disabus^e  tliat 
public  of  its  prejudices.  But,  in  the  mean  time, 
for  my  own  j)art,  I  shall  continue  to  act  justly, 
whether  those  t(»wards  whom  justice  is  exer- 
cised receive  it  with  candor  or  with  contuineh. 
Having  liad  occasi«»n  to  recur  to  the  onli- 
nance  of  1787,  in  order  to  defend  mystlr 
against  the  inferences  which  the  honorable  luen:* 
lier  has  chosen  to  dniw  from  my  former  observa- 
tions <m  that  subject,  I  am  not  willing  notr  tii- 
tiroly  to  take  leave  of  it  without  an«»t!ur 
renmrk.  It  need  hardly  he  said,  that  that  piij^" 
exi>resses  just  sentiments  on  tlie  great  subject  "^ 
civil  and  religious  liberty.  Such  sentinieii:- 
were  common,  and  nl>ound  in  all  our  Sir. 
papers  of  that  d.ay.  But  this  ordinance  did  tb.* 
which  was  not  so  common,  and  which  is  ii"T, 
even  now,  universal;  that  is,  it  si-t  forth  auJ 
decLirod,  as  a  high  and  binding  duty  of  poTem- 
nient  itself,  t<»  encourage  schooK  a'nd  advaiif* 
i  the  means  of  education  ;  on  the  xilain  n»>'- 
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that   religion,  morality,  and  knowledge,  are 
necessary  to  good  government,  and  to  the  hap- 

?ine98  of  mankind.  One  observation  further, 
he  important  provision  incorporated  into  the 
Oonstitation  of  the  United  States,  and  several 
of  those  of  the  States,  and  recently,  as  we  have 
seen,  adopted  into  the  reformed  constitution  of 
Virginia,  restraining  legislative  power,  in  ques- 
tions of  private  right,  and  from  impairing  the 
obligation  of  contracts,  is  first  introduced  and 
established,  as  far  as  I  am  informed,  as  matter 
of  express  written  constitutional  law,  in  this  or- 
dinance of  1787.  And  I  must  add,  also,  in  regard 
to  the  author  of  the  ordinance,  who  has  not  had 
the  happiness  to  attract  the  gentleinan^s  notice, 
heretofore,  nor  to  avoid  his  sarcasm  now,  that 
he  was  chairman  of  that  select  committee  of 
the  old  Congress,  whose  report  first  expressed 
the  strong  sense  of  that  body,  that  the  old  con- 
federation was  not  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  country,  and  recommending  to  the  States 
to  send  delegates  to  the  convention  which 
formed  the  present  constitution. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  transfer,  from 
the  north  to  the  south  the  honor  of  this  excla- 
Bion  of  slavery  from  the  northwestern  territory. 
The  journal,  without  argument  or  comment, 
refntes  such  attempt.  The  cession  bv  Virginia 
was  made,  March,  1784.  On  the  19th  of  April 
following,  a  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Jefferson,  Chase,  and  Howell,  reported  a  plan 
for  a  temporary  government  of  the  territory. 
In  which  was  this  article :  **  that,  after  the  year 
1800,  there  shall  be  neither  slavery,  nor  invol- 
nntary  servitude  in  any  of  the  said  States, 
otherwise  than  in  punishment  of  crimes, 
whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  convicted." 
Mr.  Spaight,  of  North  Carolina,  moved  to  strike 
out  this  paragraph.  The  question  was  put  ac- 
cording to  the  form  then  practised  :  "  shall 
these  words  stand  as  part  of  the  plan,"  &c. 
New  Ilampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
Pennsylvania — seven  states  voted  in  the  affirm- 
stive.  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  South  Caro- 
lina, in  the  negative.  North  Carolina  was 
divided.  As  the  consent  of  nine  states  was 
necessary,  the  words  could  not  stand,  and  were 
«track  out  accordingly.  Mr.  Jeiferson  voted 
for  the  clause,  but  was  overruled  by  his  col- 
leagues. 

In  March  of  the  next  year,  (1785,)  Mr.  King, 
of  Massachusetts,  seconded  by  Mr.  Ellery,  of 
Rhode  Island,  proposed  the  formerly  rejected 
article,  with  this  addition:  "And  that  this 
regulation  shall  be  an  article  of  compact,  and 
remain  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  consti- 
tutions between  the  thirteen  original  States, 
and  each  of  the  States  described  in  tlie  resolve," 
&c.  On  this  clause,  which  provided  the  ade- 
quate and  thorough  security,  the  eight  northern 
States  of  that  time  voted  affirmatively,  and  the 
four  southern  States  negatively.  The  votes  of 
nine  States  were  not  yet  obtained,  and  thus  the 
provision  was  again  rejected  by  the  southern 
States.    The  perseverance  of  the  north  held  | 


out,  and  two  years  afterwards  the  object  was 
attained.  It  is  no  derogation  from  the  credit, 
whatever  that  may  be,  of  drawing  the  ordi- 
nance, that  its  principles  had  before  been  pre- 
pared and  discussed,  in  the  form  of  resolutions. 
If  one  should  reason  in  that  way,  whot  would 
become  of  the  distinguished  honor  of  the 
author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence? 
There  is  not  a  sentiment  in  that  paper  which 
had  not  been  voted  and  resolved  in  the  assem- 
blies, and  other  popular  bodies  in  the  country, 
over  and  over  again. 

But  the  honorable  member  has  now  found 
out  that  this  gentleman  (Mr.  Dane)  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Hartford  Convention.    However 
uninformed  the  honorable  member  may  be  of 
characters  and  occurrences    at  the  north,  it 
would  seem  that  he  has  at  his  elbow,  on  this 
occasion,  some  high-minded   and  lofty  spirit, 
some  magnanimous  and  true-hearted  monitor, 
possessing  the  means  of  local  knowledge,  and 
ready  to  supply  the  honorable  member  with 
every  thing,  down  even  to  forgotten  and  moth- 
eaten  twopenny  pamphlets,  which  may  be  used 
to  the  disadvantage  of  his  own  country.     But, 
as  to  the  Hartford  Convention,  sir,  allow  mo  to 
say,  that  the  proceedings  of  that  body  seem 
now  to  be  less  road  and  studied  in  New  Eng- 
land than  farther  south.     They  appear  to  be 
looked  to,  not  in  New  England,  but  elsewhere, 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  how  far  they  may 
serve  as  a  precedent.    But  they  will  not  answer 
the  purpose — they  are  quite   too  tame.     The 
latitude  in  which  they  originated  was  too  cold. 
Other  conventions,  of  more  recent  existence 
have  gone  a  whole  bar's  length  beyond  it.    The 
learned  doctors  of  Colleton  and  Abbeville  have 
pushed  their  commentaries  on  the  Hartford 
collect  so  far  that  the  original  text  writers  are 
thrown  entirely  into  the  shade.    I  have  nothing 
to  do,  sir,  with  the  Hartford  Convention.    Its 
journal,  which  the  gentleman  has  quoted,  I 
never  read.    So  far  as  the  honorable  member 
may  discover  in  its  proceedings  a  spirit,  in  any 
degree  resembling  that  which  was  avowed  and 
justified  in  those  other  conventions  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  or  so  far  as  those  proceedings  can 
be  shown  to  be  disloyal  to  the  constitution, 
or  tending  to  disunion,  so  far  I  shall  l>e  as  ready 
as  any  one  to  bestow  on  them  reprehension  and 
censure. 

Having  dwelt  long  on  this  convention,  and 
other  occurrences  of  that  day,  in  the  hope, 
probably  (which  will  not  be  gratified)  that  I 
should  leave  the  course  of  this  debate  to  follow 
him,  at  length,  in  those  excursions,  the  honor- 
able member  returned  and  attempted  another 
object.  He  referred  to  a  speech  or  mine  in  the 
other  House,  the  same  which  I  had  occasion  to 
allude  to  myself  the  other  day ;  and  has  quoted 
a  passage  or  two  ft'om  it,  with  a  bold,  though 
uneasy  and  laboring  air  of  confidence,  as  if  he 
bad  detected  in  me  an  inconsistency.  Judging 
from  the  gentleman's  manner,  a  stranger  to  the 
course  of  the  debate,  and  to  the  point  in  discus- 
sion, would  have  imagined,  from  sotrinmphant  p 
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tone,  that  the  honorable  member  was  about  to 
overwhelm  me  with  a  manifest  contradiction. 
Any  one  who  heard  him,  and  who  had  not 
heard  what  I  had,  in  fact,  previously  said,  must 
have  thought  me  routed  and  discomfited,  as  tlie 
gentleman  had  promised,  Sir,  a  breatli  blows 
all  this  triumph  away.  There  is  not  the  slight- 
est dilTerenc^  in  the  sentiments  of  my  remarks 
on  the  two  Dccasions.  What  I  said  here  on 
Wednesday,  is  in  exact  accordance  with  the 
opinion  expressed  by  me  in  the  other  House  in 
1825.  Thou^li  the  gentleman  had  the  meta- 
physics of  Hudibras — though  he  were  able 

"  To  sever  and  divide 

A  hair  'twixt  uortb  and  northwest  side/' 

he  yet  conld  not  insert  his  metaphysical  scissors 
between  the  fair  reading  of  my  renwrks  in  1825, 
and  what  I  said  here  last  week.  There  is  not 
only  no  contradiction,  no  diiference,  but,  in 
truth,  too  exact  a  similarity,  botli  in  thought 
and  language,  to  be  entirely  in  just  taste.  I 
had  mysolf  quot^^l  the  same  speech,  had  recur- 
red to  it,  and  8]>oke  with  it  open  before  me,  and 
much  of  what  I  said  was  little  more  than  a  re- 
])etition  frum  it.  In  order  to  make  finishing 
work  with  this  alleged  contradiction,  permit 
mo  to  rccur  to  the  origin  of  this  debate,  and 
roview  its  course.  This  seems  expedient,  and 
mav  l)e  done  as  well  now  as  at  anv  time. 

Well,  then,  its  history  is  this :  The  honorable 
meniberfrom  Connecticut  moved  a  resolution, 
which  constitutes  the  first  branch  of  tliat  which 
in  now  before  us;  that  is  to  Siiy,  a  resolution, 
iiistrncting  the  committee  on  public  lands  to 
inquire  into  the  expediency  of  limiting,  for  a 
ceriain  period,  the  sides  of  the  public  lands,  to 
such  as  have  heretofore  been  otfered  for  sale ; 
an<l  whether  sundry  otlices  connecte<l  with  the 
sales  of  the  lands,  might  not  be  abolished,  with- 
out detriment  to  the  public  service. 

In  the  progD'ss  of  the  discussion  which  arose 
on  this  resolution,  an  honorable  member  from 
Xew  Hampshire  moved  to  amend  the  resolu- 
tion, so  ns  entirely  to  reverse  it^j  object ;  that 
is,  to  strike  it  all  out,  and  i^ -jert  a  dii'ection  to 
the  committee  to  inquire  into  ihe  expediency  of 
adopting  measnres  to  hasten  the  sales,  and  ex- 
lend  nujre  rapidly  the  surveys  of  the  lands. 

The  honorable  member  from  Maine,  Mr. 
Sprogue,  sugge?ted  that  both  those  propositions 
might  well  enough  go  for  consideration  to  the 
counnittee;  and  in  this  state  of  the  question, 
the  member  fn)ni  South  Carolina  addrei*sed  tlie 
Senate  in  his  first  speech.  lie  rose,  he  said,  to 
give  us  his  (»wn  free  thoughts  on  the  public 
lands.  I  saw  him  rise  with  pleasure,  and  lis- 
tened with  expectation,  though  before  he  con- 
cluded, I  was  filled  with  surprise.  Certainly,  I 
was  never  more  surprised,  than  to  find  him  fol- 
lowing up,  to  the  extent  he  did,  the  sentiments 
and  o|>iiiii>ns  which  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri had  put  forth,  and  which  it  is  known  he 
has  long  entertained. 

I  need  not  repeat  at  large  the  general  topics 


of  the  honorable  gentleman^s  gfieech.  Wbei 
he  said  yesterday,  that  he  did  not  attack  the 
eastern  States,  he  certainly  must  haTe  forgot- 
ten, not  only  particular  remarks,  but  the  whole 
drift  and  tenor  of  his  speech ;  unless  he  means, 
by  not  attacking,  that  he  did  not  commence 
hostilities, — but  that  another  had  preceded  him 
in  the  attack.  lie,  in  the  iimt  place,  disap- 
proved of  the  whole  course  of  the  govermnent, 
for  forty  years,  in  regard  to  its  dispositions  of 
the  public  land ;  and  then  turning  northward 
and  eastward,  and  fancying  he  had  found  a 
cause  for  alleged  narrowness  and  niggardlioea 
in  the  ""  accursed  policy  "  of  the  taritf*,  to  which 
he  represented  the  people  of  New  England  ai 
wedded,  he  went  on,  for  a  full  hour,  with  !«• 
marks,  the  wtv^e  scope  of  which  was  to  exliilit 
the  results  of  ihis  policy,  in  feelings  and  in 
measures  unfavorable  to  the  west.  1  thought 
his  opinions  unfounded  and  erroneons^  as  to  tb« 
general  course  of  the  government,  and  ventared 
to  reply  to  them. 

The  gentleman  had  remarked  on  the  analogy 
of  other  cases,  and  quoted  the  conduct  of  Eoro- 
pean  governments  towards  their  own  Bubjecta, 
settling  on  this  continent,  as  in  pt>int.  to  show, 
that  we  had  been  harsh  and  rigid  in  sellioj^ 
when  we  should  have  given  the  ])nbnc  lands  to 
settlei*s,  without  price.  I  thought  the  bonu^ 
able  member  had  sufiered  his  judgment  to  be 
betrayed  by  a  false  analogy;  that  he  wasstmck 
with  an  aj)pearance  of  resemblance,  where  thew 
was  no  reid  similitude.  I  think  so  still.  TLe 
first  settlers  of  North  America  wore  enter 
prising  spirits,  engaged  in  private  adventure,  or 
fieeing  from  tyranny  at  home,  "When  arrive! 
here,  they  were  forgotten  bv  the  mother  conn- 
try,  or  remembered  only  to  \)e  oppressed.  Car- 
ried  away  again  by  the  appearance  of  analogy, 
or  struck  with  the  eloquence  of  tlie  passage,  the 
honorable  member  yesterday  observed,  that  the 
con<luct  of  government  towards  the  western 
emigrants,  or  my  representation  of  it,  brought 
to  his  mind  a  celebrated  speech  in  tlie  British 
Parliament.  It  was,  sir,  the  speech  of  CoL 
Barre.  On  the  question  of  the  stamp  act,  or 
tea  tax,  I  forget  which.  Col.  Barre  had  heard  i 
member  on  the  treasury  bench  argue,  that  the 
peo])le  of  the  United  States,  being  British 
colonists,  ])lanted  by  the  maternal  care,  noiuvh* 
ed  by  the  indulgence,  and  protected  by  the  aims 
of  England,  would  not  grudge  their  mite  to  re- 
lieve the  motlier  country  from  the  heavy  burden 
under  which  she  groaned.  The  language  of 
Col.  Barre,  in  reply  to  this,  was — They  pknteil 
by  your  care  ?  i  our  oppression  plant^  them 
in  America.  Tliey  fled  from  yonr  tyranny,  and 
grew  by  your  neglect  of  them.  So  «*oon  as  yun 
began  to  care  for  them,  you  allowed  your  caw 
by  >iending  perstms  to  spy  out  their  liberties 
misrepresent  their  character,  prey  upon  them 
and  oat  out  their  substance. 

And  how  does  the  honorable  gentleman  mean 
to  maintain,  that  language  like  Uiis  is  applicable 
to  the  conduct  of  the  Government  of  the  Uniie«» 
States  towards  the  western  emigrants,  or  ta 
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snj  representation  given  by  me  of  that  con- 
dactf  Were  the  settlers  in  the  west  driven 
thither  by  oar  oppression  f  Have  they  flourish- 
ed only  by  our  neglect  of  them  ?  Has  the  gov- 
ernment done  nothing  bat  to  prey  npon  them, 
and  eat  oat  their  substance  ?  Sir,  tliis  fervid 
eloquence  of  the  British  speaker,  just  when 
and  where  it  was  uttered,  and  fit  to  remain  an 
exercise  for  the  schools,  is  not  a  little  out  of 
place  when  it  is  brought  thence  to  be  applied 
nere,  to  the  conduct  of  our  own  country  to- 
wards her  own  citizens.  From  America  to 
England,  it  may  be  true;  from  Americans  to 
their  own  government  it  would  be  strange  lan- 
guage. Let  us  leave  it,  to  lie  recited  aud  de- 
claimed by  our  boys,  againsc  a  foreign  nation ; 
not  introduce  it  here,  to  reciU)  and  declaim  our- 
aelves  against  our  own. 

But  I  come  to  the  point  of  the  alleged  con- 
tradiction. In  my  remarks  on  Wednesday,  I 
contended  that  we  could  not  give  away  gratui- 
tously all  the  public  lauds ;  that  we  held  them 
in  trust;  that  the  government  had  solemnly 
pledged  itself  to  dispose  of  them  as  a  common 
fund  for  the  common  benefit,  and  to  sell  and 
settle  them  as  its  discretion  should  dictate. 
Now,  sir,  what  contradiction  does  the  gentle- 
man find  to  this  sentiment,  in  the  speech  of 
1825  ?  He  quotes  me  as  liaving  then  said,  that 
we  ought  not  to  hug  tliese  lands  as  a  very  great 
treasure.  Very  well,  sir,  supf>osing  me  to  be 
accurately  reported,  in  that  expression,  what  is 
the  contradiction  ?  I  have  not  now  said,  that 
we  should  hug  these  lands  as  a  favorite  source 
of  pecuniary  income.  No  such  thing.  It  is 
not  my  view.  Wliat  I  have  said,  and  what  I 
do  say,  is,  that  they  are  a  commt)n  fund — to  be 
disposed  of  for  the  common  benefit — to  be  sold 
at  low  prices  for  the  accommodation  of  settlors, 
keeping  the  object  of  settling  the  lands  as  much 
in  view,  as  that  of  raising  money  from  them. 
This  I  say  now,  and  this  I  have  always  said. 
Is  this  hugging  them  as  a  favorite  treasure  ?  Is 
there  no  difierence  between  hugging  and  hoard- 
ing this  fund,  on  the  one  hand,  as  a  great 
treasure,  and  on  the  other,  of  disposing  of  it  at 
low  prices,  placing  the  proceeds  in  the  general 
treasury  of  the  Union  ?  Hy  opmion  is,  that  as 
much  is  to  be  made  of  the  land,  as  fairly  and 
reasonably  may  be,  selling  it  all  the  while  at 
Biuch  rates  as  to  give  the  fullest  effect  to  settle- 
ment. This  is  not  giving  it  all  away  to  the 
States,  as  the  gentleman  would  propose ;  nor  is 
it  hugging  the  fund  closely  and  tenaciously,  as  a 
favorite  treasure ;  but  it  Ls,  in  my  judgment,  a 
just  and  wise  policy,  perfectly  according  with 
all  the  various  duties  which  rest  on  govern- 
ment. So  much  for  my  contradiction.  And 
what  is  it  ?  Where  is  tlie  ground  of  the  gentle- 
man's triumph  ?  What  inconsistency  in  word 
or  doctrine,  has  he  been  able  to  detect?  Sir, 
if  til  is  be  a  sample  of  that  discoyifiture,  with 
which  the  honorable  gentleman  threatened  me, 
commend  me  to  the  word  discomfiture  for  the 
rest  of  my  life. 

But,  after  all,  this  is  not  the  point  of  the 


debate ;  and  I  must  now  bring  the  gentleman 
back  to  what  is  the  point. 

The  real  question  between  me  and  him  is, 
has  the  doctrine  been  advanced  at  the  south  or 
the  east,  that  the  population  of  the  west  should 
be  retarded,  or  at  least  need  not  be  liastened, 
on  account  of  its  efi*ect  to  drain  off  the  people 
from  the  Atlantic  States  ?  Is  this  doctrine,  as 
has  been  alleged,  of  eastern  origin?  That  is 
the  question.  Has  the  gentleman  found  any 
thing  by  which  he  can  make  good  his  accusa- 
tion ?  I  submit  to  the  Senate,  that  he  has  en- 
tirely failed ;  and  as  far  as  this  debate  has  shown, 
the  only  person  who  has  advanced  such  senti- 
ments, is  a  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  and 
a  friend  to  the  honorable  member  himself.  The 
honorable  gentleman  has  given  no  answer  to 
this ;  there  is  ncne  which  can  be  given.  The 
simple  fact,  while  it  requires  no  comment  to 
enforce  it,  defies  all  argument  to  refute  it.  '  I 
could  refer  to  the  speeches  of  another  southern 
gentleman,  in  years  before,  of  tlie  same  general 
character,  and  to  the  same  effect,  as  that  which 
has  been  quoted ;  but  I  will  not  consume  the 
tune  of  the  Senate  by  the  reading  of  them. 

So  then,  sir.  New  England  is  guiltless  of  the 
policy  of  retarding  western  population,  and  ol 
all  envy  and  jealousy  of  the  growth  of  the  new 
States.  Whatever  there  be  of  that  policy  in 
the  country,  no  part  of  it  is  her's.  If  it  has  a 
local  habitation,  the  honorable  member  has 
probably  seen,  by  this  time,  where  to  look  for 
it ;  and  if  it  now  has  received  a  name,  he  has 
himself  christened  it. 

W'e  approach,  at  length,  sir,  to  a  more  im- 
portant part  of  the  honorable  gentleman's  ob- 
servations. Since  it  does  not  accord  with  my 
views  of  justice  and  policy  to  give  away  the 
public  lands  altogether,  as  mere  matter  of  gra- 
tuity, I  am  asked  by  the  honorable  geutloman 
on  what  ground  it  is  tliat  I  consent  to  vote  them, 
away  in  particular  instances?  How,  he  in- 
quires, do  I  reconcile  with  these  professed  senti- 
ments my  support  of  measures  appropriating 
portions  of  the  lands  to  particular  roads,  par- 
ticular canals,  particultu*  rivers,  and  particular 
institutions  of  education  in  the  west?  This 
leads,  sir,  to  the  real  and  wide  difference,  in 
political  opinion,  between  the  honorable  gentle- 
man and  myself.  On  my  part,  I  look  upon  all 
these  objects  as  connected  with  the  common 
good,  fairly  embraced  in  its  object  and  its 
terms ;  he,  on  the  contrary,  deems  them  all,  if 
good  at  all,  only  local  good.  This  is  our  differ- 
ence. The  interrogatory  which  ho  proceeded 
to  put,  at  once  explains  this  difference.  ^^  What 
interest,*'  asks  he,  '^has  South  Carolina  in  a 
canal  in  Ohio  ?''  Sir,  this  very  question  is  full 
of  significance.  It  developes  the  gentleman's 
whole  political  system;  and  its  answer  ex- 
pounds mine.  Here  we  differ.  I  look  upon  a 
road  over  the  Alleghany,  a  canal  round  the  falls 
of  the  Ohio,  or  a  canal  or  railway  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  western  waters,  as  being  an  ob- 
ject large  and  extensive  enough  to  be  fairly 
said  to  be  for  the  common  benefit.    The  gen- 
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tleman  thinks  otherwise,  and  this  is  the  key  to 
open  his  construction  of  the  powers  of  the  gov- 
ernment. He  may  well  ask  what  interest  has 
Sonth  Carolina  in  a  canal  in  Ohio?  On  his 
system,  it  is  true,  she  has  no  interest.  On  that 
system,  Ohio  and  Carolina  are  different  govern- 
ments, and  different  countries :  connected  here, 
it  is  true,  by  some  slight  and  ill-defined  bond  of 
union,  but,  in  all  main  respects,  separate  and 
diverse.  On  that  system,  Carolina  has  no  more 
interest  in  a  canal  in  Ohio  than  in  Mexico.  The 
gentleman,  therefore,  only  follows  out  his  own 
principles ;  he  does  no  more  than  arrive  at  the 
natural  conclusions  of  his  own  doctrines;  he 
only  announces  the  true  results  of  that  creed, 
which  he  has  adopted  himself,  and  would  per- 
suade others  to  adopt,  when  he  thus  declares 
that  South  Carolina  has  no  interest  in  a  public 
work  in  Ohio.  Sir,  we  narrow-minded  people 
of  New  England  do  not  reason  thus.  Our 
notion  of  tilings  is  entirely  different.  Wo  look 
upon  the  States  not  as  separated,  but  as  united. 
We  love  to  dwell  on  that  union,  and  on  the 
mutual  happiness  which  it  has  so  much  pro- 
moted, and  the  common  renown  which  it  hjis 
BO  greatly  contributed  to  acquire.  In  our  con- 
templation, Carolina  and  Ohio  are  parts  of  the 
same  country;  States,  united  under  the  same 
general  government,  having  interests,  common, 
associated,  intermingled.  In  whatever  is  with- 
in the  proper  sphere  of  the  constitutional  power 
of  this  government,  we  look  upon  the  States  as 
one.  We  do  not  impose  geographical  limits  to 
our  patriotic  fc-eling  or  regard ;  we  do  not  fol- 
low rivers  and  mountains,  and  lines  of  latitude, 
to  find  boundaries,  beyond  which  public  im- 
provements do  not  benefit  us.  We  who  come 
here,  as  agents  and  representatives  of  these 
narrow-minded  and  selfish  men  of  New  Eng- 
land, consider  ourselves  as  bound  to  regard, 
with  an  equal  eye,  the  good  of  the  whole,  in 
whatever  is  within  our  power  of  legislation. 
Sir,  if  a  railroad  or  canal,  beginning  in  South 
Carolina  and  ending  in  South  Carolina,  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  of  national  importance  and 
national  magnitude,  believing,  as  I  do,  that  the 
power  of  government  extends  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  works  of  that  description,  if  I  were  to 
stand  up  here,  and  ask,  what  interest  has  Mas- 
sachusetts in  a  railroad  in  South  Carolina,  I 
should  not  be  willing  to  face  my  constituents. 
These  same  narrow-minded  men  would  tell  mo 
tliat  they  had  sent  me  to  act  for  the  whole 
country,  and  that  one  who  possessed  too  little 
compreliension,  either  of  intellect  or  feeling; 
one  who  was  not  large  enough,  both  in  mind 
and  in  heart,  to  embrace  the  whole,  was  not 
fit  to  be  entrusted  with  the  interest  of  any  part. 
Sir,  I  do  not  desire  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  the 
government,  by  unjustifiable  construction;  nor 
to  exercise  any  not  within  a  fair  interpretation. 
I5ut  when  it  is  believed  that  a  power  does 
exist,  then  it  is,  in  my  judgment,  to  be  exer- 
cised for  the  general  benefit  of  the  whole.  So 
far  as  respects  the  exercise  of  such  a  power,  the 
States  are  one.     It  was  the  very  object  of  the 


constitution  to  create  unity  of  interests  to  th# 
extent  of  the  powers  of  the  general  govern- 
ment. In  war  and  peace  we  are  one ;  in  com- 
merce, one ;  because  the  authority  of  the  gen- 
eral government  reaches  to  war  and  peace,  and 
to  the  regulation  of  commerce.  I  have  never 
seen  any  more  diflBculty  in  erecting  light-bonses 
on  the  lakes,  than  on  the  ocean ;  in  improving 
the  harbors  of  inland  seas,  than  if  they  were 
within  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide ;  or  of  re- 
moving obstructions  in  the  vast  streams  of  the 
west,  more  than  in  any  work  to  facilitate  com- 
merce on  the  Atlantic  coast  If  there  be  any 
power  for  one,  there  is  power  also  for  the 
other;  and  they  are  all  and  eqnidlj  for  the 
common  good  of  the  country. 

There  are  other  obiecta,  apparently  more 
locikL,  or  the  benefit  ot  which  is  less  general, 
towards  which,  nevertheless,  I  have  concumxl 
with  others,  to  give  aid,  by  donations  of  land. 
It  is  proposed  to  construct  a  road,  in  or  throogh 
one  of  the  new  States,  in  which  this  govern- 
ment possesses  large  quantities  of  land.  Have 
the  United  States  no  right,  or,  as  a  great  and 
untaxed  proprietor,  are  they  under  no  obligji- 
tion  to  contribute  to  an  object  tlms  calcidated 
to  promote  the  common  good  of  all  the  proprie- 
tors, tliemselves  included?  And  even  with 
respect  to  education,  which  is  the  extreme  case, 
let  the  question  be  considered.  In  the  fint 
place,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was  made  matter  of 
compact  w4th  these  States,  that  thev  should  do 
their  part  to  promote  education.  In  the  next 
place,  our  whole  system  of  land  laws  proceeds 
on  the  idea  that  education  is  for  the  commoo 
good ;  because,  in  every  division,  a  certain  por- 
tion is  uniformly  reserved  and  appropriated  for 
the  use  of  sclnx^ls.  And,  finally,  have  not  these 
new  States  singularly  strong  claims,  founded  on 
the  ground  already  stated,  that  the  government 
is  a  great  untaxed  proprietor,  in  the  ownership 
of  the  soil  ?  It  is  a  consideration  of  great  im- 
l)ortance,  that,  probably,  there  is  in  no  part  of 
the  country,  or  of  the  world,  so  great  call  for 
tlie  means  of  education,  as  in  those  new  States; 
owing  to  the  vast  numbers  of  persons  within 
those  ages  in  which  education  and  instmctiun 
are  usuidly  received,  if  received  at  alL  This  'a 
the  natural  consequence  of  recency  of  settle- 
ment and  rapid  increase.  The  census  of  these 
States  show  how  great  a  proportion  of  the 
whole  population  occupies  the  classes  between 
infancy  and  manhood.  These  are  the  wide  fields 
and  here  is  the  deep  and  quick  soil  for  the  seeds 
of  knowledge  and  virtue;  and  this  is  the  favoretl 
season,  the  very  spring-time  for  sowing  thenL 
Let  them  bo  disseminated  without  stint.  I^et 
them  be  scattered  with  a  bountiful  br'mdcAst. 
Whatever  the  government  can  fairly  do  toward* 
these  objects,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to  be  done. 

These,  sir,  are  the  grounds  succinctly  stated, 
on  which  my  votes  for  grants  of  lands* for  j>ar- 
ticular  objects  rest;  while  I  maintain,  at  the 
same  time,  that  it  is  all  a  common  fund,  for  the 
common  benefit.  And  reasons  like  tbeee,  I 
presume,  have  influenoed  the  votes  of  otliei 
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l^tlemen  from  New  England.  Those  who 
Lave  a  different  view  of  the  powers  of  the  gov- 
ernment, of  course,  come  to  different  conclo- 
fiions,  on  these  as  on  other  qnestions.  I  ob- 
served, when  speaking  on  this  subject  before, 
that,  if  we  looked  to  any  measure,  whether  for 
a  road,  a  canal,  or  any  thing  else,  intended  for 
the  improvement  of  the  west,  it  would  be  found 
that,  it  the  New  England  ayes  were  struck  out 
of  the  lists  of  votes,  the  Southern  noes  would 
always  have  rejected  the  measure.  The  truth 
of  this  has  not  been  denied,  and  cannot  be  de- 
nied. In  stating  this,  I  thought  it  iust  to  as- 
cribe it  to  the  constitutional  scruples  of  the 
sonth,  rather  than  to  any  other  less  favorable 
or  less  charitable  cause.  But  no  sooner  had  I 
done  this,  than  the  honorable  gentleman  asks  if 
I  reproach  him  and  his  friends  with  their  con- 
stitutional scruples.  Sir,  I  reproach  nobody. 
I  stated  a  fact,  and  gave  the  most  respectful 
reason  for  it  that  occurred  to  me.  The  gentle- 
man cannot  deny  the  fact;  he  may,  if  he  choose, 
disclaim  the  reason.  It  is  not  long  since  I  had 
occasion,  in  presenting  a  petition  from  his  own 
State,  to  account  for  its  being  entrusted  to  my 
hands,  bv  saying,  that  the  constitutional  opin- 
ions of  the  gentleman  and  his  worthy  colleague 
prevented  them  from  supporting  it.  Sir,  did  I 
state  this  as  matter  of  reproach?  Far  from  it. 
Did  I  attempt  to  find  any  other  cause  than  an 
honest  one,  for  these  scruples?  Sir,  I  did  not. 
It  did  not  become  me  to  doubt  or  to  insinuate 
that  the  gentleman  had  either  changed  his  sen- 
timents, or  that  he  had  made  up  a  set  of  consti- 
tutional opinions,  accommodated  to  any  parti- 
cular combination  of  political  occurrences.  Had 
I  done  so,  I  should  have  felt,  that  while  I  was 
entitled  to  little  credit  in  thus  questioning  other 
people's  motives,  I  justified  the  whole  world  in 
suspecting  my  own.  But  how  has  the  gentle- 
man returned  this  respect  for  others^  opinions? 
His  own  candor  and  justice,  how  have  they 
been  exhibited  towards  the  motives  of  others, 
while  he  has  been  at  so  much  pains  to  maintain, 
what  nobody  has  disputed,  the  purity  of  his 
own?  Why,  sir,  he  has  asked  when,  and  how, 
and  why,  ifew  England  votes  were  found  going 
for  measures  favorable  to  the  west?  He  has 
demanded  to  be  informed  whether  all  this  did 
begin  in  1825,  and  while  the  election  of  presi- 
dent was  Dtill  pending?  Sir,  to  these  questions 
retort  would  be  justified;  and  it  is  both  cogent, 
and  at  hand.  Nevertheless,  I  will  answer  the 
inquiry,  not  by  retort,  but  by  facts.  I  will  tell 
the  gentleman  when,  and  how,  and  why,  New 
England  has  supported  measures  favorable  to 
the  west.  I  have  already  referred  to  the  early 
history  of  the  government — to  the  first  acquisi- 
tion of  the  lands — ^to  the  original  laws  for  dis- 
posing of  them,  and  for  governing  the  territories 
where  they  lie;  and  have  shown  the  influence 
of  New  England  men  and  New  England  prin- 
ciples in  all  these  leading  measures.  I  should 
not  be  pardoned  were  I  to  go  over  that  ground 
again.  Coming  to  more  recent  times,  and  to 
iiieusures  of  a  less  general  character,  I  have  en- 


deavored to  prove  that  every  thing  of  this  kind 
designed  for  western  inmrovement,  has  depended 
on  the  votes  of  New  England;  all  this  is  true 
beyond  the  power  of  contradiction. 

And  now,  sir,  there  are  two  measures  tc 
which  I  will  refer,  not  so  ancient  as  to  belong 
to  the  early  history  of  the  public  lands,  and  not 
so  recent  as  to  be  on  this  side  of  the  period 
when  the  gentleman  charitably  ima^nes  a  new 
direction  mav  have  been  given  to  New  England 
feeling  and  New  England  votes.  These  meas- 
ures, and  the  New  England  votes  in  support  of 
them,  may  be  taken  as  samples  and  specimen^! 
of  all  the  rest. 

In  1820,  (observe,  Mr.  President,  in  1820,) 
the  people  of  the  west  besought  Congress  for  a 
reduction  in  the  price  of  lauds.  In  favor  of 
that  reduction,  New  England,  with  a  delegation 
of  forty  members  in  the  other  House,  gave 
thirty -three  votes,  and  one  only  against  it.  The 
four  southern  States,  with  fifty  members,  gave 
thirty-two  votes  for  it,  and  seven  against  it. 
Again,  in  1821,  (observe  again,  sir,  the  time,) 
the  law  passed  for  the  relief  of  tlie  purchasers 
of  the  public  lands.  This  was  a  measure  of 
vital  importance  to  the  west,  and  more  espe- 
cially to  the  southwest.  It  authorized  the  re- 
linquishment of  contracts  for  lands,  which  had 
been  entered  into  at  high  prices,  and  a  reduc- 
tion in  other  cases  of  not  less  than  874  per 
cent,  on  the  purchase  money.  Many  millions 
of  dollars — six  or  seven,  I  believe,  at  least,  prob- 
ably much  more — were  relinquished  by  this 
law.  On  this  bill.  New  England,  with  her  forty 
members,  gave  more  afSrmative  votes  than  the 
four  southern  States,  with  their  fifty-two  or 
three  members. 

These  two  are  for  the  most  important  gene- 
ral measures  respecting  the  public  lands,  which 
have  been  adopted  within  the  last  twenty  years. 
They  took  place  in  1820  and  1821.  That  is  the 
time  "  when."  As  to  the  manner  ''  how,"  the 
gentleman  already  sees  that,  it  was  by  voting, 
in  solid  column,  for  the  required  relief:  and 
lastly,  as  to  the  cause  "  why,"  I  tell  the  gentle- 
man, it  was  because  the  members  from  New 
England  thought  the  measures  just  and  salu- 
tary ;  because  they  entertained  towards  the 
west  neither  envy,  hatred,  or  malice ;  because 
they  deemed  it  becoming  them,  as  just  and  en- 
lightened public  men,  to  meet  the  exigency 
which  had  arisen  in  the  west,  with  the  appro- 
propriate  measure  of  relief ;  because  they  felt 
it  due  to  their  own  characters,  and  the  charac- 
ters of  their  New  England  predecessors  in  this 
government,  to  act  towards  the  new  States  in 
the  spirit  of  a  liberal,  patronizing,  magnani- 
mous policy.  So  much,  sir,  for  the  cause 
"  why ; "  and  I  hope  that  bv  this  time,  sir,  the 
honorable  gentleman  is  satisfied ;  if  not,  I  do 
not  know  *'  when,"  or  "  how,"  or  '*  why,"  he 
ever  will  be. 

Having  recurred  to  these  two  important 
measures,  in  answer  to  tlie  gentleman's  inqui- 
ries, I  must  now  beg  permission  to  go  back  to  a 
period  yet  something  earlier,  for  the  purpose  of 
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etill  further  showing  how  much,  or  rather  how 
little,  reason  there  is  for  the  gentleman's  insinu- 
ation, that  political  hopes  or  fears,  or  party 
associations,  were  the  grounds  of  these  New 
England  votes.  And  after  what  has  been  said,  I 
hope  it  may  be  forgiven  me,  if  I  allude  to  some 
political  opinions  and  votes  of  my  own,  of  very 
little  public  importance,  certainly,  but  which, 
from  the  time  at  which  they  were  given  and 
expressed,  may  pass  for  good  witnesses  on  this 
occasion. 

This  Grovemment,  Mr.  President,  from  its 
origin  to  the  peace  of  1815,  had  been  too  much 
engrossed  with  various  other  important  con- 
cerns to  be  able  to  turn  its  thoughts  inward,  and 
look  to  the  development  of  its  vast  internal 
resources.  In  the  early  part  of  President 
Washington's  administration,  it  was  fully  occu- 
pied with  completing  its  own  organization,  pro- 
viding for  the  public  debt,  defending  the  fron- 
tiers, and  maintaining  domestic  peace.  Before 
the  termination  of  that  administration,  the 
fires  of  the  French  revolution  blaze<l  forth,  as 
from  a  new-opened  volcano,  and  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  ocean  did  not  secure  us  from  its 
effects.  The  smoke  and  the  cinders  reached  us, 
though  not  the  burning  lava.  Difficult  and 
agitating  questions,  embarrassing  to  govern- 
ment, and  dividing  public  opinion,  sprung  out  of 
the  new  state  of  our  foreign  relations,  and  were 
succeeded  by  others,  and  yet  again  by  others, 
equally  embarrassing,  and  equally  exciting  divi- 
sion and  discord,  through  the  long  series  of 
twenty  year*,  till  they  finally  issued  in  the  war 
with  England.  Down  to  the  close  of  that  w^ar, 
no  distinct,  marked,  and  deliberate  attention 
had  been  given,  or  could  have  been  given,  to 
the  internal  condition  of  the  country,  its  capa- 
cities of  improvement,  or  the  constitutional 
power  of  the  government,  in  regard  to  objects 
connected  with  such  improvement. 

The  peace,  Mr.  President,  brought  about  an 
entirely  new  an',  a  most  interesting  state 
of  things :  it  opened  to  us  other  i)rospect8, 
and  suggested  other  duties.  We  ourselves 
were  changed,  and  the  whole  world  was 
clianged.  The  pacification  of  Europe,  after 
June,  1815,  assumed  a  firm  and  permanent 
aspect.  The  nations  evidently  manifested 
that  they  were  disposed  for  peace.  Some  agi- 
tation of  the  waves  might  be  expected,  even 
after  the  storm  had  subsided,  but  the  tendency 
was,  strongly  and  rapidly,  towards  settled  re- 
pose. 

It  so  happened,  sir,  that  I  was,  at  that  time, 
ft  member  of  Congress,  and,  like  others,  natu- 
rally turned  my  attention  to  the  contemplation 
of  the  newly-altered  condition  of  the  country, 
and  of  the  world.  It  appeared  plainly  enough 
to  me,  as  well  as  to  wiser  and  more  experienced 
men,  that  the  policy  of  the  government  would 
naturally  take  a  start  in  a  new  direction,  be- 
cause new  directions  would  necessarily  be  given 
to  the  pursuits  and  occupations  of  tlie  people. 
We  hod  pushed  our  commerce  far  and  fast,  un- 
der the  advantage  of  a  neutral  flag.    But  there 


were  now  no  longer  flags,  eitlier  neutral  <k 
belligerent.     The   harvest  of   neutrality  had 
been  great,  but  we  had  gathered  it  alL    Witk 
the  peace  of  Europe,  it  was  obvious  then 
would  spring  up  in  her  circle  of  nations,  a  re- 
vived and  invigorated. spirit  of  trade,  and  a 
new  activity  in  all  the  business  and  objects  of 
civilized  life.    Hereafter,  our  conunercial  gains 
were  to  be  earned  only  by  snccess,  in  a  close 
and  intense  competition.    Other  nations  would 
produce  for  themselves,  and  carry  for  them- 
selves, and  manufacture  for  themselves,  to  the 
full  extent  of  their  abilities.    The  crops  of  our 
plains  would  no  longer  sustain  European  anniea, 
nor  our  ships  longer  supply  those  whom  war 
had  rendered  unable  to  supply  themselves.    It 
was  obvious,  that,  under  these  circnmstances, 
the  country  would  begin  to  survey  itself,  and 
to  estimate  its  own  capacity  of  improvement 
And  this  improvement — how  was  it  to  be  ac- 
complished, and  who  was  to  accomplish  it? 
We  were  ten  or  twelve  millions  of  people, 
spread  over  almost  half  a  world.    We  were 
more  than  twenty  States,  some  stretching  along 
the  same  sea-board,  some  along  the  same  line 
of  inland  frontier,  and  others  on  opposite  banks 
of  the  same  vast  rivers.     Two  considcratiuns 
at  once  presented  themselves,  in  looking  at  this 
state  of  things,  with  great  force.    One  waa^ 
that  that  great  branch  of  improvement,  which 
consisted  in  furnishing  new  facilities  of  inter- 
course, necessarily  ran  into  different  States,  in 
every  leading  instance,  and  would  benefit  the 
citizens  of  all  such  States.    No  one  State,  there- 
fore, in  such  cases,  would  assume  the  whole  ex- 
pense,  nor  was  the   co-operation   of   several 
States  to  be  expected.    Take  the  instance  of  the 
Delaware  breakwater.    It  will  cost  several  mil- 
lions of   money.    Would  Pennsylvania  alone 
ever  have  constructed  it  ?     Certainly  never, 
while  this  Union  lastK,  because  it  is  not  for  her 
sole  benefit   Would  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
and  Delaware  have  united  to  accomplish  it^  at 
their  joint  expense  ?     Certainly  not,  for  the 
same  reason.    It  could  not  be  done,  therefore, 
but  by  the  general  government.    The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  large  inland  undertakings,  ex- 
cept that,  in  them,  government,   instead  of 
bearing  the  whole  expense,  co-oporates  with 
others  who  bear  a  part.    The  other  considers 
tion  is,  that  the  United  States  have  the  means 
They  enjoy  the  revennes  derived   from  com 
merce,  and  the  States  have  no  abnndant  and 
easy  sources  of  public  income.     The  custom- 
houses  fill  the    general   treasury,   while  the 
States  have  scanty  resources,  except  by  resort 
to  heavy  direct  taxes. 

Under  this  view  of  things,  I  thought  it  neo«»- 
sary  to  settle,  at  least  for  myself,  some  definite 
notions  with  respect  to  the  powers  of  the  gov- 
ernment, in  regard  to  internal  affairs.  It  uist 
not  savor  too  much  of  self  coumiendation  to 
remark,  that,  with  this  object,  I  considered  the 
constitution,  its  judicial  construction,  itscotem« 
poraneous  exposition,  and  the  whole  history  d 
the  legislation  of  Congress  nnder  it )  and  far 
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rived  at  the  conclnsion  that  goverament  had 
power  to  accomplish  sundry  objects,  or  aid  in 
their  accomplishment,  which  are  now  com- 
monly spoken  of  as  internal  improvements. 
That  conclnsion,  sir,  may  have  been  right,  or  it 
may  have  been  wrong.  I  am  not  about  to  argue 
the  grounds  of  it  at  large.  I  say  only,  that  it 
was  adopted  and  acted  on  even  so  early  as  in 
1816.  Ices,  Mr.  President,  I  made  up  my  opin- 
ion, and  determined  on  mj  intended  course  of 
political  conduct,  on  these  subjects,  in  the  four- 
teenth Congress,  in  1816.  And  now,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  further  to  say,  that  I  made  up  these 
opinions,  and  entered  on  this  course  of  political 
conduct,  **  teucro  duce."  Yes,  sir,  I  pursued  in 
aU  this,  a  South  Carolina  track,  on  the  doctrines 
of  internal  improvement.  South  Caroliua,  as 
she  was  then  represented  in  the  other  House, 
set  forth,  in  1816,  under  a  fresh  and  leading 
breeze,  and  I  was  among  the  followers.  But  if 
my  leader  sees  new  lights,  and  turns  a  sharp 
comer,  unless  I  see  new  lights  also,  I  keep 
straight  on  in  the  same  path.  I  repeat,  that 
leading  gentlemen  from  South  Carolina  were 
first  and  foremost  in  behalf  of  the  doctrines  of 
internal  improvements,  when  those  doctrines 
came  first  to  be  considered  and  acted  upon  in 
Congress.  The  debate  on  the  bank  question,  on 
the  tariff  of  1816,  and  on  the  direct  tax,  will 
show  who  was  who,  and  what  was  what,  at  that 
time.  The  tariif  of  1816,  one  of  the  plain  cases 
of  oppression  and  usurpation,  from  which,  if  the 
government  does  not  recede,  individual  States 
may  justly  secede  from  the  government,  is,  sir, 
in  truth,  a  South  Carolina  Tarifi*,  supported  by 
South  Carolina  votes.  But  for  those  votes,  it 
could  not  have  passed  in  the  form  in  which  it 
did  pass ;  whereas,  if  it  had  depended  on  Massa- 
chusetts votes,  it  would  have  been  lost.  Does 
not  the  honorable  gentleman  well  know  all  this? 
There  are  certainly  those  who  do,  full  weU, 
know  it  all.  I  do  not  say  this  to  reproach 
South  Carolina.  I  only  state  the  fact ;  and  I 
think  it  will  appear  to  be  true,  that  among  the 
earliest  and  boldest  advocates  of  the  tariif,  as  a 
measure  of  protection,  and  on  the  express 
ground  of  protection,  were  leading  gentlemen 
of  South  Carolina  in  Congress.  I  did  not  then, 
and  cannot  now  understand  their  language  in 
any  other  sense.  While  this  tariff  of  1816  was 
under  discussion  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, an  honorable  gentleman  from  Georgia,  now 
of  this  Hoase,  Mr.  Forsyth,  moved  to  reduce 
the  proposed  duty  on  cotton.  He  failed,  by 
four  votes,  South  Carolina  giving  three  votes, 
(enough  to  have  turned  the  scale.)  against  his 
motion.  The  act,  sir,  then  passed,  and  received 
on  its  passage  the  support  of  a  migority  of  the 
representatives  of  South  Carolina  present  and 
voting.  This  act  is  the  first,  in  the  order  of 
those  now  denounced  as  plain  usurpations.  We 
see  it  daily,  in  the  list,  by  the  side  of  those  of 
1824  and  1828,  as  a  case  of  manifest  oppression, 
justifying  disunion.  I  put  it  home,  to  the  hon- 
orable member  from  South  Carolina,  that  his 
own  State  was  not  only  ^  art  and  part^^  in  this 


measure,  but  the  *' causa  causans."  Without 
her  aid,  this  seminal  principle  of  mischief,  this 
root  of  Upas,  could  not  have  been  planted.  I 
have  already  said,  and  it  is  true,  that  this  act 
proceeded  on  the  ground  of  protection.  It  inter- 
fered, directly,  with  existing  interests  of  great 
val  ue  and  amount.  It  cut  up  tlie  Calcutta  cotton 
trade  by  the  roots,  but  it  passed,  nevertheless, 
and  it  passed  on  the  principle  of  protecting  man- 
ufactures, on  the  principle  against  free  trade,  on 
the  principle  opposed  to  that  which  lets  us  alone. 
Such,  Mr.  President,  were  the  opinions  oi 
important  and  leading  gentlemen  from  South 
Carolina,  on  the  subject  of  internal  improve- 
ments in  181 6.  I  went  out  of  Congress  the  next 
year;  and  returning  again  in  1823 — thought  I 
found  South  Carolina  where  I  had  left  her.  I 
really  supposed  that  all  things  remained  as  they 
were,  and  that  the  South  Carolina  doctrine  of 
internal  improvements  would  be  defended  by 
the  same  eloquent  voices,  and  the  same  strong 
arms,  as  formerly.  In  the  lapse  of  these  six 
years,  it  is  true,  political  associations  had  as- 
sumed a  new  aspect,  and  new  divisions.  A 
party  had  arisen  in  the  South,  hostile  to  the 
doctrine  of  internal  improvements,  and  had 
vigorously  attacked  that  doctrine.  Anti-con- 
solidation was  the  flag  under  which  this  party 
fought;  and  its  supporters  inveighed  against 
internal  improvements,  much  after  the  manner 
in  which  the  honorable  gentleman  has  now  in- 
veighed against  them,  as  part  and  parcel  of  the 
system  of  consolidation.  Whether  this  party 
arose  in  South  Carolina  herself  or  in  her  neigh- 
borhood, is  more  than  I  know.  I  think  the 
latter.  However  that  may  have  been,  there 
were  those  found  in  South  Carolina  ready  to 
make  war  upon  it,  and  who  did  make  intrepid 
war  upon  it  Names  being  regarded  as  things, 
in  such  controversies,  they  bestowed  on  the 
anti-improvement  gentlemen  the  appellation  of 
radicals.  Yes,  sir,  the  appellation  of  radicals, 
as  a  term  of  distinction,  applicable  and  applied 
to  those  who  denied  the  liberal  doctrines  of  in- 
ternal improvements,  originated,  according  to 
the  best  of  my  recollection,  somewhere  between 
North  Carolina  and  Georgia.  Well,  sir,  these 
mischievous  radicals  were  to  be  put  down,  and 
the  strong  arm  of  South  Carolina  was  stretohed 
out  to  put  them  down.  About  this  time,  sir,  I 
returned  to  Congress.  The  battle  with  the 
radicals  had  been  fought,  and  our  South  Carolina 
champions  of  the  doctrines  of  internal  improve- 
ment had  nobly  maintained  their  grouno,  and 
were  understood  to  have  achieved  a  victory. 
We  looked  upon  them  as  conquerors.  They 
had  driven  back  the  enemy  with  discomfiture 
— a  thing,  by  the  way,  sir,  which  is  not  always 
performed  when  it  is  promised.  A  gentleman, 
to  whom  I  have  already  referred  in  this  debate, 
had  come  into  Congress,  during  my  absence 
from  it,  from  South  Carolina,  and  had  brought 
with  him  a  high  reputation  for  ability.  He 
came  from  a  school  with  which  we  had  been 
acquainted,  ^^et  noscitur  a  sociis."  I  hold  ic 
my  hand,  sir,  a  printed  speech  of  this  distin- 
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gaished  geDtlemao,  (Mr.  McDuffie,)  "  on  inter- 
nal improvements*,^'  delivered  about  the  period 
to  which  I  now  refer,  and  printed  with  a  few 
introductory  remarks  upon  consolidation;  in 
which,  sir,  I  think  he  quite  consolidated  the 
arguments  of  his  opponent-s,  the  radicals,  if  to 
crusli  be  to  consolidate.  I  give  you  a  short  but 
substantive  quotation  from  these  remarks.  lie 
is  speaking  of  a  f^amphlet,  tlien  recently  pub- 
lished, entitled  ^^Consolidation;"  and  having 
alluded  to  the  question  of  renewing  the  charter 
of  the  former  Bank  of  the  United  States,  he 
Bays :  "  Moreover,  in  the  early  history  of  par- 
ties, and  When  Mr.  Cra^'ford  advocated  a  re- 
newal of  the  old  charter,  it  was  considcrtkl  a 
federal  measure  ;  which  internal  improvements 
never  was,  as  this  author  erroneously  states. 
This  latter  measure  originated  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  Mr.  Jefferson,  with  the  appropriation 
for  the  Cumberland  road ;  and  was  first  pro- 
posed, as  a  system,  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  carried 
through  the  Iloose  of  Representatives  by  a  large 
minority  of  the  republicans,  including  alinih^t 
every  one  of  the  leading  men  who  carried  us 
through  the  late  war." 

So,  then,  internal  improvement  is  not  one  of 
the  federal  heresies.    One  paragraph  more,  sir : 

"  The  author  in  question,  not  content  with 
denouncing  as  federalistji,  General  Jackson,  Mr. 
Adams,  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  the  majority  of  the 
South  Carolina  delegation  in  Congress,  modestly 
extends  the  denunciation  to  Mr.  Monroe,  and 
the  whole  republican  party.  Here  are  liis 
words  :—*  During  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Monroe  much  has  passed  which  the  republican 
party  would  be  glad  to  approve  if  they  could  1 1 
But  the  principal  feature,  and  that  which  has 
chiefly  elicited  those  observations,  is  the  re- 
newal of  the  System  of  Internal  Improvements.* 
Now  this  measure  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
115  to  60,  of  a  republic4in  Congress,  and  stmc- 
tioned  by  a  republican  President.  Who,  then, 
is  this  author — who  assumes  tlie  high  preroga- 
tive of  denouncing,  in  the  name  of  the  republi- 
can party,  the  republican  administration  of  the 
couiL^Ty  ?  A  denunciation  including  within  its 
sweep,  Calhoun,  Lowndes,  and  Cheves — ^men 
who  will  be  regarded  as  the  brightest  ornaments 
of  South  Carolina,  and  the  strongest  fiillars  of 
the  republican  party,  as  long  as  the  late  war 
(•hall  be  remembered,  and  talents  and  patriotism 
fihidi  bo  regarded  as  the  proper  objects  of  the 
admiration  and  gratitude  of  a  free  people! !" 

Such  are  the  opinions,  sir,  which  were  main- 
tained by  South  Carolina  gentlemen,  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  on  the  subject  of  iu- 
termU  improvements,  wlien  I  took  my  seat  there 
as  a  member  from  Massachusett<t,  in  1823.  But 
this  is  not  all.  We  had  a  bill  before  us,  and 
passed  it  in  that  House,  entitled  ^'  An  act  to 
procure  the  necessary  surveys,  phms,  and  esti- 
mates upon  the  subject  of  roads  and  canals." 
It  authorized  the  President  to  cause  surveys  and 
estimates  to  bo  made  of  the  routes  of  such 
roads  and  canals  as  he  might  deem  of  national 
importance,  in  a  commercial  or  military  point 


of  view,  or  for  the  transportation  of  the  mail, 
and  apiuropriated  thirty  thonsaud  dollars,  oat 
of  the  treasury,  to  defray  the  expense.  Tbia 
act,  though  preliminary  in  its  nature,  covered 
the  whole  ground.  It  took  for  granted  the 
complete  power  of  internal  improvement,  as  £ir 
as  any  of  its  advocates  had  ever  contended  (vt 
it.  Having  passed  the  other  House,  the  biH 
came  up  to  tlie  Senate,  and  was  here  considered 
and  debated  in  April,  1824.  The  homvrabk 
member  from  South  Carolina  was  a  member  of 
the  Senate  at  tliat  time.  While  the  bill  ww 
under  consideration  here,  a  motion  was  made  to 
add  the  following  proviso: 

"Pr<w;i</«7,  That  nothing  herein  contained 
shall  be  construed  to  aliirm  or  admit  a  power 
in  Congress,  on  their  own  authority,  to  make 
roads  or  canals,  within  any  of  the  States  of  the 
Union."  The  yeas  and  nays  were  taken  on  this 
proviso,  and  the  honorable  memlKir  voted  in 
the  ncgjitive ! — The  proWso  failed. 

A  motion  was  then  made  to  add  this  proviso, 
viz  I 

'"Prozuled,  That  the  faith  of  the  United 
States  is  hereby  ])1  edged,  that  no  money  shall 
ever  be  exi>ended  for  roads  or  canaK  except 
it  shall  be  among  the  several  States,  and  in  the 
same  proportion  as  direct  taxes  are  laid  and  as- 
sessed by  the  provisions  of  the  constitution.'* 

The  honorable  member  voted  against  thia 
proviso,  also,  and  it  failed.  The  bill  was  theft 
put  on  its  passage,  and  the  honorable  nifnibi-r 
voted  for  it,  and  it  passed,  and  became  a  law. 

Now,  it  strikes  me,  sir,  that  there  is  ii<i 
maintaining  these  votes,  but  upon  the  power  of 
internnl  improvement,  in  its  broadest  si'nse. 
In  truth,  these  bills  for  surveys  and  estinuit«« 
have  always  been  considered  as  te«t  questions— 
they  show  who  is  for  and  who  against  intemdi 
improvement.  This  law  itself  went  the  wht»It 
length,  and  assumed  the  full  and  oomplcte 
power.  The  gentleman's  votes  sustained  that 
power,  in  every  form  in  which  the  various 
propositions  to  amend  presented  it.  He  went 
for  the  entire  and  unrestrained  antliority,  witli- 
out  consulting  the  States,  and  witliout  agreein|[ 
to  any  proportionate  distribution.  And  nov 
suflvr  me  to  remind  you,  Mr.  President,  that  it 
is  this  very  wune  power,  thus  sanctioned,  in 
every  form,  by  the  gentleman^a  own  opinion, 
that  is  so  plain  and  manifest  a  usurpation,  thai 
the  State  (»f  South  Carolina  is  supposed  to  be 
justitied  in  refusing  submission  to  any  lawi 
carrying  the  power  into  effect.  Truly,  wr,  i« 
not  this  a  little  too  hard?  May  we  not  crave 
some  mercy,  under  favor  and  protection  of  the 
gentleman's  own  authority?  Admitting  that  a 
road,  or  a  canal,  must  be  written  down  flat 
usurpntion  as  was  ever  committed,  may  we  find 
no  mitigation  in  our  respect  for  his  place,  and 
his  vote,  as  one  that  knows  the  law  \ 

The  tariff,  which  South  Carolina  had  an  effi- 
cient hand  in  establishing,  in  1816,  and  thUa«- 
6erte<l  power  of  internal  improvement,  ad- 
vanced by  her  in  the  same  year,  and,  u  we 
have  seen,  approved  and  sanctioned  by  her  rep* 
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reeentatiyes  in  1824^  these  two  measarcs  are 
the  great  grounds  on  which  she  is  now  thonght 
to  be  justified  in  breaking  up  the  Union,  if  she 
Bees  fit  to  break  it  up ! 

I  may  now  safely  say,  I  think,  that  we  have 
had  the  authority  of  leading  and  distinguished 
gentlemen  from  South  Carolina,  in  support  of 
the  doctrine  of  internal  improvemeift.  I  re- 
peat, that,  up  to  1824, 1  for  one,  followed  South 
Carolina ;  but,  when  that  star,  in  its  ascension, 
veered  off,  in  an  unexpected  direction,  I  relied 
en  its  light  no  longer. 

Here  the  Vice  President*  said:  Does  the 
<;hair  understand  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts to  say  that  the  person  now  occupying 
the  chair  of  the  Senate  has  changed  his  opin- 
ions on  the  subject  of  internal  improvements  ? 

From  nothing  ever  said  to  me,  sir,  have  I 
had  reason  to  know  of  any  change  in  the  opin- 
ions of  the  person  filling  the  chair  of  the  Senate. 
If  such  change  has  taken  place,  I  regret  it.  I 
speak  generally  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 
Individuals,  we  know  there  are,  who  hold 
opinions  favorable  to  the  power.  An  applica- 
tion for  its  exercise,  in  behalf  of  a  public  work 
in  South  Carolina  itself;  is  now  pending,  I  be- 
lieve, in  the  other  House,  presented  by  mem- 
bers from  that  State. 

I  have  thus,  sir,  perhaps,  not  without  some 
tediousness  of  detail,  shown  that  if  I  am  in 
error,  on  the  subject  of  internal  improvement, 
how,  and  in  what  company,  I  fell  into  that 
error.  If  I  am  wrong,  it  is  apparent  wlio  mis- 
led me. 

I  go  to  other  remarks  of  the  honorable  mem- 
ber :  and  I  have  to  complain  of  an  entire  mis- 
apprehension of  what  I  said  on  the  subject  of 
the  national  debt,  though  I  can  hardly  perceive 
how  any  one  could  misunderstand  me.  What 
I  said  waii,  not  that  I  wished  to  put  off  the  pay- 
ment of  the  debt,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  I 
had  always  voted  for  every  measure  for  its  re- 
duction, as  uniformly  as  the  gentleman  himself. 
He  seems  to  claim  the  exclusive  merit  of  a  dis- 
position to  reduce  the  public  charge.  I  do  not 
allow  it  to  him.  As  a  debt,  I  was,  I  am  for 
paying  it,  because  it  is  a  cliarge  on  our  finances, 
and  on  the  industry  of  the  country.  But  I  ob- 
served that  I  tliought  I  perceived  a  morbid 
fervor  on  that  subject — an  excessive  anxiety  to 
pay  off  the  debt,  not  sj  much  because  it  is  a 
debt  simply,  as  "because,  whiie  it  lasts,  it  fur- 
nishes one  objection  to  disunion.  It  is  a  tie  of 
common  interest,  while  it  continues.  I  did  not 
impute  such  motives  to  the  honorable  member 
himself,  but  that  there  is  such  a  feeling  in  ex- 
istence, I  have  not  a  particle  of  doubt.  The 
most  I  said  was,  that  if  one  efiect  of  the  debt 
was  to  strengthen  our  Union,  that  effect  itself 
was  not  regretted  by  me,  however  much  others 
might  regret  it.    The  gentleman  has  not  seen 
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how  to  reply  to  this,  otherwise  than  by  sup- 
posing me  to  have  advanced  the  doctrine  that 
a  national  debt  is  a  national  blessing.  Others, 
I  must  hope,  will  find  much  less  difficulty  in 
understanding  me.  I  distinctly  and  i>ointedly 
cautioned  the  honorable  member  not  to  under- 
stand me  as  expressing  an  opinion  favorable  to 
the  continuance  of  the  debt.  I  repeated  this 
caution,  and  repeated  it  more  than  once ;  but 
it  was  thrown  away. 

On  yet  another  pmnt,  I  was  still  more  unac- 
countably misunderstood.  The  gentleman  had 
harangued  against  *^  consolidation.^^  I  told  him, 
in  reply,  that  there  was  one  kind  of  consolida- 
tion to  which  I  was  attached,  and  that  was,  tlie 
consolidation  of  our  Union ;  and  that  tliis  was 
precisely  that  consolidation  to  which  I  fearet 
others  were  not  attached.  That  such  consoli 
dation  was  the  very  end  of  the  constitution — 
the  leading  object,  as  they  had  informed  us 
themselves,  which  its  fromers  had  kept  in  view. 
I  turned  to  their  communication,  and  read  their 
very  words — ''  the  consolidation  of  the  Union  " 
— ^aiid  expressed  my  Jevotion  to  this  sort  of 
consolidation.  I  said  in  terms,  that  I  wished 
not,  in  the  slightest  degree,  to  augment  the 
powers  of  this  government;  that  my  object 
was  to  preserve,  not  to  enlarge ;  and  that  by 
consolidating  the  Union,  I  understood  no  more 
than  the  strengthening  of  the  Union,  and  per- 
petuating it.  Having  been  thus  explicit;  hav- 
ing thus  read  from  the  printed  book  the  precise 
words  which  I  adopted,  as  expressing  my  own 
sentiments,  it  passes  comprehension  how  any 
man  could  understand  me  &s  contending  for  an 
extension  of  the  powers  of  the  government,  or 
for  oonsolidation,  in  that  odious  sense,  in  which 
it  means  an  accumulation,  in  tlie  federal  gov- 
ernment, of  tlie  powers  properly  belonging  to 
the  States. 

I  repeat,  sir,  that  in  adopting  the  sentiment 
of  the  framers  of  the  constitution,  I  read  their 
language  audibly,  and  word  for  word ;  and  I 
pointed  out  the  distinction,  just  as  fuliy  as  I 
have  now  done,  between  the  consolidation  of 
the  Union  and  tliat  other  obnoxious  consolida- 
tion which  I  disclaimed.  And  yet  the  honora- 
ble member  misunderstood  me.  The  gentleman 
had  said  that  he  wished  for  no  fixed  revenue — 
not  a  shilling.  If,  by  a  word,  he  could  convert 
the  capitol  into  gold,  he  would  not  do  it.  Why 
all  this  fear  of  revenue  ?  Why,  sir,  because,  as 
the  gentleuuin  told  us,  it  tends'  to  consolidation. 
Now,  this  can  mean  neither  more  nor  less  than 
tltat  a  common  revenue  is  a  common  interest, 
and  that  all  common  interests  tend  to  hold  the 
union  of  the  States  together.  I  confess  I  like 
that  tendency ;  if  the  gentleman  dislikes  it,  he 
is  right  in  deprecating  a  shilling's  fixed  revenue. 
So  much,  sir,  for  oonsolidation. 

As  well  as  I  recollect  the  course  of  his  re- 
marks,  the  honorable  gentleman  next  recurred 
to  the  subject  of  the  tariff.  Ho  did  not  doubt 
the  word  must  be  of  unpleasant  sound  to  me, 
and  proceeded,  with  an  effort,  neither  new,  nor 
attended  with  new  sucooss.  to  involve  me  and 
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my  votes  in  inconsistency  and  contradiction. 
I  am  happ7  the  honorable  gentleman  has  fur- 
nished me  an  opportunity  of  a  timely  remark 
or  two  on  that  subjtKJt  I  was  glad  he  ap- 
proached it,  for  it  is  a  question  I  enter  npon 
w^ithout  fear  from  any  body.  The  strenuous 
toil  of  the  gentleman  has  been  to  raise  an  in- 
consistency, between  my  dissent  to  the  tariff  in 
1824,  and  my  vote  in  1828.  It  is  labor  lost. 
He  pays  undeserved  compliment  to  my  speech 
in  1824;  but  this  is  to  raise  me  high,  that  my 
fall,  as  he  would  have  it,  in  1828,  may  be  more 
signal.  Sir,  there  was  no  fall  at  all.  Between 
the  ground  I  stood  on  in  1824,  and  that  I  tx)ok 
in  1828,  there  was  not  only  no  precipice,  but 
no  declivity.  It  was  a  change  of  position,  to 
meet  new  circumstances,  but  on  the  same  level. 
A  plain  tale  explains  the  whole  matter.  In 
1816,  I  had  not  acquiesced  in  the  tariff,  then 
supported  by  South  Carolina.  To  some  parts 
of  it,  especially,  I  felt  and  expressed  great  re- 
pugnance. I  held  the  same  opinions  in  1821, 
at  the  meeting  in  Faneuil  Hall,  to  which  the 
gentleman  has  alluded.  I  said  then,  and  say 
now,  that,  as  an  original  question,  the  authority 
of  Congress  to  exercise  the  revenue  power,  with 
direct  reference  to  the  protection  of  manufac- 
tures, is  a  questionable  authority,  far  more 
questionable,  in  my  judgment,  than  the  power 
of  internal  improvements.  I  must  confess,  sir, 
that,  in  one  respect,  some  impression  has  been 
made  on  my  opinions  lately.  Mr.  Madison's 
publication  has  put  the  power  in  a  very  strong 
light.  He  has  placed  it,  I  must  acknowledge, 
upon  grounds  of  construction  and  argument, 
which  seem  imi)regnable.  But  even  if  the 
power  were  doubtful,  on  the  face  of  the  con- 
stitution itself,  it  had  been  assumed  and  asserted 
in  the  first  revenue  law  ever  passed  under  that 
same  constitution;  and,  on  this  ground,  as  a 
matter  settled  by  cotemporaneous  practice,  I 
liad  refrained  from  expressing  the  opinion  that 
the  tariff  laws  transcended  constitutional  limits, 
as  the  gentleman  supposes.  What  I  did  say  at 
Faneuil  Hall,  as  far  as  I  now  remember,  was, 
that  this  was  originally  matter  of  doubtful  con- 
struction. The  gentleman  himself,  I  suppose, 
thinks  there  is  no  doubt  about  it,  and  that  the 
laws  are  plainly  against  the  constitution.  Mr. 
Madison's  letters,  already  referred  to,  contain, 
in  my  judgment,  by  far  the  most  able  exposi- 
tion extant  of  this  part  of  the  constitution.  He 
has  satisfied  me,  so  far  as  the  practice  of  the 
government  had  left  it  an  open  question. 

With  a  great  majority  of  the  liepresentatives 
of  Massachusetts,  1  voted  against  the  tariff  of 
1824.  My  reasons  were  then  given,  and  1  will 
not  now  repeat  them.  But,  notwithstanding 
our  dissent,  the  great  States  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Kentucky,  went  for 
the  bill,  in  almost  unbroken  column,  and  it 
passed.  Congress  and  the  President  sanctioned 
It,  and  it  became  the  law  of  the  land.  What, 
tlien,  were  we  to  do?  Our  only  option  was, 
either  to  fall  in  witli  this  settled  course  of  pub- 
lic policy,  and  accommodate  ourselves  to  it  as 


well  as  we  could,  or  to  embrace  the  Soatli 
Carolina  doctrine,  and  talk  of  nullifying  th« 
statute  by  State  interference. 
This  last  alternative  did  not  suit  oar  princi- 

flea,  and,  of  course,  we  adopted  the  former, 
n  1827,  the  subject  came  again  before  Coin 
gress,  on  a  proposition  favorable  to  wool  and 
woollens.  We  looked  npon  the  system  of  pro- 
tection as  being  fixed  and  settled.  The  law  of 
1824  remained.  It  had  gone  into  full  opera- 
tion, and,  in  regard  to  some  objects  intended 
by  it,  perhaps  most  of  them,  had  produced  aU 
its  expected  effects.  No  man  proposed  tore- 
peal  it ;  no  man  attempted  to  renew  the  gene- 
ral contest  on  its  principle.  But,  owing  to 
subsequent  and  unforeseen  occurrences,  the  Wne- 
fit  intended  by  it  to  wool  and  woollen  fabrics 
had  not  been  realised.  Events,  not  known 
here  when  the  law  passed,  had  taken  place, 
which  defeated  its  object  in  that  particular  re- 
spect. A  measure  was  accordingly  brought  for- 
ward to  meet  this  precise  deficiency ;  to  remedy 
this  particular  defect.  It  was  limited  to  wod 
and  woollens.  Was  ever  any  thing  more  reason- 
able? If  the  policy  of  the  tariff  laws  had  be- 
come established  in  principle,  as  the  permanent 
policy  of  the  government,  should  they  not  be 
revised  and  amended,  and  made  eqaal,  like 
other  laws,  as  exigencies  should  arise,  or  justice 
require  ?  Because  we  had  doubted  about  adr)|>t- 
ing  the  system,  were  we  to  refuse  to  cure  its  mani- 
fest defects,  after  it  became  adopted,  and  when  no 
one  attempted  its  repeal  ?  And  this,  sir,  is  the 
inconsistency  so  much  bruited.  I  had  vottd 
against  the  tariff  of  1824 — but  it  passed;  and 
in.  1827  and  1828,  I  voted  to  amend  it,  in  t 
point  essential  to  the  interest  of  my  constituent** 
Where  is  the  inconsistency?  Could  1  do  other- 
wise? Sir,  does  political  consistency  consist  in 
always  giving  negative  votes?  Does  it  require 
of  a  public  man  to  refuse  to  concur  in  amending 
laws,  because  they  passed  against  his  consent) 
Having  voted  against  the  tariff'  originally;  does 
consistency  demand  that  I  should  do  all  in  my 
power  to  maintain  an  unequal  tariff,  burden- 
some to  my  own  constituents,  in  many  respects, 
favorable  in  none?  To  consistency  of  that  son, 
I  lay  no  claim.  And  there  is  another  sort  to 
which  I  lay  as  little — and  that  is,  a  kind  of 
consistency  by  which  persons  feel  themsehea 
as  much  bound  to  oppose  a  proposition  after  it 
has  become  a  law  of  the  land,  as  before. 

The  bill  of  1827,  limited,  as  I  have  said,  to 
the  single  object  in  which  the  tariff  of  1824  liid 
manifestly  failed  in  its  effect,  passed  the  Hoose 
of  liepresentatives,  but  was  lost  here.  We  had 
then  the  Act  of  1828.  I  need  not  recur  to  tie 
history  of  a  measure  so  recent.  Its  enemieii 
spiced  it  with  whatsoever  they  thought  would 
render  it  distasteful;  its  friends  took  it,  drugged 
as  it  was.  Vast  amounts  of  property,  manv 
millions,  had  been  invested  in  manufactnrea, 
under  the  inducements  of  the  Act  of  1824. 
Events  called  loudly,  as  I  thought,  for  fbrther 
regulation  to  secure  the  degree  of  protection 
intended  by  that  Act.    I  was  disposed  to  tote 
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for  such  regnlation,  and  desired  nothing  more; 
bat  certainly  was  not  to  be  bantered  out  of  my 
purpose  by  a  threatened  augmentation  of  duty 
on  molasses,  put  into  the  bill  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  making  it  obnoxious.  The  vote 
may  have  been  right  or  wrong,  wise  or  unwise; 
but  it  is  little  less  tlian  absurd  to  allege  against 
it  an  inconsistency  w^ith  opposition  to  the  for- 
mer law. 

Sir,  as  to  the  general  subject  of  the  tariff,  I 
have  little  now  to  say.  Another  opportunity 
may  be  presented.  I  remarked  the  other  day, 
that  this  policy  did  not  begin  with  us  in  New 
England;  and  yet,  sir.  New  England  is  charged, 
with  vehemence,  as  being  favorable,  or  charged 
with  equal  vehemence,  as  being  unfavorable  to 
the  tariff  policy,  just  as  best  suits  the  time, 
place,  and  occasion  for  making  some  charge 
against  her.  The  credulity  of  the  public  has 
been  put  to  its  extreme  capacity  of  false  im- 
pression, relative  to  her  conduct^  in  this  parti- 
cular. Through  all  the  south,  during  the  late 
contests,  it  was  New  England  policy,  and  a  New 
England  administration,  that  was  afflicting  tlie 
country  with  a  tariff  beyond  all  endurance; 
while  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alleghany,  even 
the  Act  of  1828  itself  the  very  sublimated  es- 
sence of  ojiprcssion,  according  to  southern 
opinions,  was  pronounced  to  be  one  of  those 
blessings,  for  which  the  west  was  indebted  to 
the  "  generous  south." 

"With  large  investments  in  mannfacturing  es- 
tablishments, and  many  and  various  interests 
c»innected  with  and  dependent  upon  them,  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  New  England,  any 
more  than  other  portions  of  the  country,  will 
now  consent  to  any  me&sure,  destructive  or 
higldy  dangeroQB.  The  duty  of  the  govern- 
ment, at  the  present  moment,  would  seem  to 
be  to  preserve,  not  to  destroy ;  to  maintain  the 
position  which  it  has  assumed;  and,  for  one,  I 
shall  feel  it  an  indispensable  obligation  to  hold 
it  steady,  as  far  as  in  my  power,  to  that  degree 
of  protection  which  it  has  undertaken  to  be- 
stow.   No  more  of  the  tariff. 

Professing  to  be  provoked,  by  what  he  cliose 
to  consider  a  charge  made  by  me  against  South 
Carolina,  the  honorable  member,  Mr.  President, 
has  Uiktn.  up  a  new  crusade  against  New  Eng- 
land. Leaving  altogether  the  subject  of  the 
public  lands,  in  which  his  success,  perhaps,  had 
been  neither  distinguished  or  satisfactory,  and 
letting  go,  also,  of  the  topic  of  the  tariff,  he  sal- 
lied torth,  in  a  general  assault,  on  the  opin- 
ions, politics,  and  parties  of  New  England,  as 
they  have  been  exhibited  in  the  last  thirty 
years.  This  is  natural.  The  "narrow  policy" 
of  the  public  lands  had  proved  a  legal  settle- 
ment in  South  Carolina,  and  was  not  to  be  re- 
moved. The  "accursed  policy"  of  the  tariff, 
also,  had  established  the  fact  of  its  birth  and 
parentage,  in  the  same  State.  No  wonder, 
therefore,  the  gentleman  wished  to  carry  the 
war,  as  he  expressed  it,  into  the  enemy^s  coun- 
iry.  Prudently  willing  to  quit  these  subjects, 
hi*  was,   doubtless,  desirous    of  fastening  on 
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others,  that  which  could  not  be  transferred 
south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  The  politics 
of  New  England  became  his  theme;  and  it  was 
in  this  part  of  his  speech,  I  think,  that  he 
menaced  me  with  such  sore  discomfiture.  Dis- 
comfiture! M'hy,  sir,  when  he  attat^ks  any 
thing  which  I  maintain,  and  overthrows  it; 
when  he  turns  the  right  or  left  of  any  position 
which  I  take  up;  when  he  drives  mo  from  any 
ground  I  choose  to  occupy;  he  may  then  talk 
of  discomfiture,  but  not  till  that  distant  day. 
What  has  he  done?  Has  he  maintained  his 
own  charges?  Has  ho  proved  what  lie  alleged? 
Has  he  sustained  himself  in  his  attack  on  the 
government,  and  on  the  history  of  the  north, 
in  the  matter  of  the  public  lands?  Has  he  dis- 
proved a  fact,  refuted  a  proposition,  weakened 
an  argument,  maintained  by  tiic?  Has  he  come 
within  beat  of  drum  of  any  position  of  mine? 
Oh,  no;  but  he  has  "carried  the  war  into  the 
enemy's  country?"  Carried  tlie  war  into  the 
enemy's  country!  Yes,  sir,  and  what  sort  of  a 
war  has  he  made  of  it?  Why,  sir,  he  has 
stretched  a  drag-net  over  the  whole  surface  of 
[Hjrished  pamphlets,  indiscreet  sermons,  frothy 
paragraphs,  and  fuming  popular  addresses;  over 
whatever  the  pulpit,  in  its  momouts  of  alarm, 
the  press,  in  its  heats,  and  parties  in  their  ex- 
travagance, have  sevendly  thrown  off  in  times  of 
general  excitement  and  violence.  Ho  has  thus 
swept  together  a  mass  of  such  things  as,  but 
that  they  are  now  old  and  cold,  the  public 
health  would  have  required  him  rather  to  leave 
in  their  state  of  dispersion.  For  a  good  long 
hour  or  two,  we  had  the  unbroken  pleasure  of 
listening  to  the  honorable  member,  while  he 
recited,  with  his  usual  grace  and  spirit,  and 
with  evident  high  gusto,  spe<.'ehes,  pamphlets, 
addresses,  and  all  the  "et  ceteras"  of  the  poli- 
tical press,  such  as  warm  heads  produce  in 
warm  times;  and  such  as  it  would  be  ** discom- 
fiture" indeed,  for  any  one,  whose  taste  did  not 
delight  in  that  sort  of  reading,  to  bo  obliged  to 
peruse.  This  is  his  war.  Tiiis  is  to  carry  the 
war  into  the  enemy's  country.  It  is  in  an  inva- 
sion of  this  sort,  that  he  flatters  himself  with 
the  expectation  of  gaining  laurels  fit  to  adorn  a 
senator's  brow  I 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not,  it  will,  I  trust, 
not  be  expected  that  I  should,  either  now,  or 
at  any  time,  separate  this  farrago  into  parts, 
and  answer  and  examine  its  components.  I 
shall  hardly  bestow  upon  it  all,  a  general  re- 
mark or  two.  In  the  run  of  forty  years,  sir, 
under  this  constitution,  we  have  experienced 
sundry  successive  violent  party  contests.  Party 
arose,  indeed,  with  the  constitution  itself,  and, 
in  some  form  or  other,  has  attended  it  through 
the  greater  part  of  its  history.  Whether  any 
other  constitution  than  the  old  articles  of  con- 
federation, was  desirable,  was,  itself,  a  question 
on  which  parties  formed ;  if  a  new  constitution 
were  framed,  what  i)owers  should  be  given  to 
it,  was  another  question ;  and  when  it  had  been 
formed,  what  was,  in  fact,  the  just  extent  of 
the  powers  actually  conferred,  was  a  third. 
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Parties,  as  we  know,  existed  under  the  first  ad- 
ministration, as  distinctly  marked  as  those 
which  have  manifested  tiiemselves  at  any  sub- 
sequent ]>eriod.  The  contest  miniediately  pre- 
ceding the  political  change  in  1801,  and  that, 
again,  which  existed  at  the  commencement  of 
the  late  war,  arc  other  instances  of  party  ex- 
citement, of  something  more  than  usual  strength 
and  intensity.  In  all  these  conflicts  there  was, 
no  doubt,  much  of  violence  on  both  and  all  sides. 
It  would  bo  impossible,  if  one  had  a  fancy  for 
liuch  employment,  to  adjust  the  relative  "  quan- 
tum'' of  violence  between  these  contending 
parties.  There  was  enough  in  each,  as  must 
always  be  expected  in  popular  governments. 
With  a  great  de^il  of  proper  and  decorous  dis- 
cussion, there  was  mingled  a  great  deal,  also, 
of  declamation,  virulence,  crimination,  and 
abuse.  In  regard  to  any  party,  probably,  at 
one  of  the  leading  epochs  in  the  history  of  par- 
ties, enough  may  be  found  to  make  out  another 
equally  inflamed  exhibition  as  tliat  with  which 
the  honorable  member  has  edified  us.  For  my- 
bolf,  sir,  1  shall  not  rake  among  the  rubbish  of 
by-gone  times,  to  see  what  I  can  find,  or  whe- 
ther 1  cannot  find  something,  by  which  I  can 
fix  a  blot  on  the  escutcheon  of  any  State,  any 
uiity,  or  any  part  of  the  country.  General 
Vashington's  administration  was  steadily  and 
zealously  maintained,  as  we  all  know,  by  New 
England.  It  was  violently  opposed  elsewhere. 
We  know  in  what  quarter  he  had  the  most 
earnest,  constant,  and  per>evering  su[)port,  in 
all  his  great  and  leading  measures.  We  know 
whore  his  private  and  personal  character  were 
held  in  the  highest  degree  of  attachment  and 
veneration  ;  and  we  kni)W,  too,  where  his  mea- 
iiires  were  opjKwed,  his  services  slighted,  and 
his  character  vilified.  We  know,  or  we  might 
know,  if  we  turned  to  the  journals,  who  ex- 
[)ressed  res[)ect,  gratitude,  and  regret  when  he 
retired  from  the  chief  magistracy  ;  and  who  re- 
fuse<l  to  express  either  respect,  gratitude,  or 
regret.  I  shall  not  open  those  journals.  Pub- 
lications more  abusive  or  scurrilous  never  saw 
the  light,  than  were  sent  forth  Jigainst  Washing- 
ton and  all  his  leading  measures,  from  presses 
buuth  of  New  England,  l^ut  I  shall  not  look 
them  up.  1  employ  no  scavengers,  no  one  is 
in  attendance  on  me,  tendering  such  means  of 
retaliation ;  and,  if  tiiere  were,  with  an  ass's 
load  <»f  them,  with  a  bulk  as  huge  as  that 
whieh  the  gentleman  himself  has  produced,  I 
would  not  touch  one  of  them.  I  see  enough 
of  the  violence  of  our  own  times,  to  be  no  way 
anxious  t*)  rescue  from  forgetfulness  the  extrav- 
agances of  times  past.  Besides,  what  is  all  this 
to  the  present  purpose  ?  It  has  nothing  to  do 
Willi  the  public  lands,  in  regard  to  which  the 
attack  was  begun;  and  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  those  sentiments  and  opinions,  which,  I 
have  thought,  tend  to  dibunion,  and  all  of  which 
the  honorable  member  seems  to  have  adopted 
himself,  and  undertaken  to  defend.  New  Eng- 
land has,  at  times,  so  argues  the  gentleman, 
held  oi>iuiou?  09  dangerous  as  those  which  he 


now  holds.     Suppose  this  were  so,  why  shoald 
he,  therefore,  abuse  New  England?      If  he 
finds  himself  countenanced  by  acts  of  her?, 
how  is  it  that,  while  he  relies  on  these  acts,  he 
covers,  or  seeks  to  cover,  their  authors  with  re- 
proach? ■  But,   sir,  if,  in  the  course  of  forty 
vears,  there  have  been  undue  effervescences  <rf 
party  in  new  England,  has  the  same  thing  hap- 
pened   nowhere  else?      Party  animt>sity  and 
party  outrage,  not  in  New  England,  bat  else- 
where,  denounced  President  Washington,  not 
only  as  a  Federalist,  but  as  a  Tory,  a  BritiA 
agent,  a  man,  who,  in  his  high  office,  sanctioned 
corruption.    But  does  the  honorable  member 
supp(xse,  that,  if  I  had  a  tender  here,  wh*) 
should  put  such  an  eflTusion  of  wickedness  and 
folly  in  my  hand,  that  I  would  stand  np  and 
read  it  against  the  South?    Parties  ran  into 
great  heats  again,  in  1799  and   1800.    What 
was  said,  sir,  or  rather  what  was  not  said,  in 
those  years,  against  John  Adoma,  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Indeiiendenoe,  and 
its  admitted  ablest  defender  on  the  floor  of 
Congress?    Jf  the  gentleman   wishes    to   in- 
crease his  stores  of  party  abuse  and  frothy  vii»- 
lence ;  if  he  has  a  determined  proclivity  to  snch 
pursuits,  there  are  treasures  of  that  sort  eoath 
of  tlie  Potomac,  much  to  his  taste,  yet  un- 
touched— I  shall  not  touch  them. 

The  parties  which  divided  the  country  at  the 
commencement  of  the  late  war,  were  violenL 
But^  then,  there  was  violence  on  both  sides 
and  violence  in  everv  State.  Minorities  and 
majorities  were  equally  violent.  There  was  no 
more  violence  against  the  war  in  New  England 
than  in  other  States ;  nor  any  more  apiKjamnce 
of  violence,  except  that,  owing  to  a  dense  jiop- 
ulation,  greater  facility  of  assemlding.  and  more 
presses,  there  may  have  been  more  in  tjuantity 
spoken  and  ])rinted  there  than  in  some  other 
places.  In  the  article  of  sennons,  X<hx,  New 
England  is  somewliat  more  abundant  than  Sonth 
Carolina;  and  for  that  reast>n,  the  chance  <rf 
finding  here  and  there  an  exceptionable  one, 
may  be  greater.  I  hope,  too,  there  are  mow 
gocMl  ones.  Opposition  may  have  b«en  more 
formidable  in  New  England,  as  it  embraced  a 
larger  jwrtion  of  the  whole  i>o]>ulation ;  but  it 
was  no  more  unrestrained  in  its  principle,  <t 
violent  in  manner.  The  minorities  dealt  qoite 
as  harshly  with  their  own  State  governments 
as  the  mf\jorities  dealt  WMth  the  administraUun 
here.  There  were  presses  on  both  sides,  i^pn- 
lar  meetings  on  both  sides,  ay,  and  pulpits  on 
both  sides,  also.  The  gentleman^s  purveyon 
have  only  catered  for  him  among  the  xirodac- 
titms  of  one  side.  I  certainly  shall  not  supply 
the  deficiency  by  furnishing  samples  of  the  other. 
I  leave  to  him  and  to  them  tlie  whole  concern. 

It  is  enough  for  me  to  say  that  if,  in  any  part 
of  this  their  grateful  occupation;  if  in  all  their 
researches  they  find  any  thing  in  the  historr  oi 
Massachusetts  or  New  England,  or  in  the  pn>- 
ceedings  of  any  legislative,  or  other  pnblio  body, 
disloyal  to  the  Union,  speaking  slightly  of  its 
value,  proposing  to  break  it  up,  or  reoouunend- 
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ing  non-interconrse  with  neighboring  States,  on 
account  of  diflference  of  political  opinion,  then, 
sir,  I  give  them  all  np  to  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman's unrestrained  rebuke ;  expecting,  how- 
ever, that  he  will  extend  his  bufietings  in  like 
manner  to  all  similar  proceedings,  wherever 
else  found. 

The  gentleman,  sir,  has  spoken  at  large  of 
former  parties,  now  no  longer  in  being,  by  their 
received  appellations,  and  has  undertaken  to 
instruct  us,  not  only  in  the  knowledge  of  their 
principles,  but  of  their  respective  pedigrees  also. 
He  has  ascended  to  the  origin  and  run  out  their 
genealogies.  With  most  exemplary  modesty, 
he  speaks  of  the  party  to  which  he  professes  to 
have  belonged  himself  as  the  true  pure,  the 
only  honest,  patriotic  party,  derived  by  regu- 
lar descent,  from  father  to  son  from  the  time  of 
the  \'irtuous  Romans  I  Spreading  before  us  the 
family  tree  of  politiciil  parties,  he  takes  especial 
care  to  show  himself,  snugly  perched  on  a  pop- 
ular bough  I  He  is  wakeful  to  the  expediency 
of  adopting  such  rules  of  descent  as  shall  bring 
him  in,  in  exclusion  of  others,  as  an  heir  to  the 
inheritance  of  all  public  virtue  and  all  true  po- 
litical principle.  His  party  and  his  opinions  are 
sure  to  be  orthodox ;  heterodoxy  is  confined  to 
his  opponents.  He  spoke,  sir,  of  the  federalists, 
and  1  thought  I  saw  sorao  eyes  begin  to  open 
and  stare  a  little  when  he  ventured  on  tiiat 
ground.  I  expected  he  would  draw  his  sketches 
rather  lightly  when  he  looked  on  the  circle 
around  him,  and  especially  if  he  should  cast  his 
thoughts  to  the  high  places  out  of  the  Senate. 
Nevertheless,  he  went  back  to  Rome,  "ad  an- 
num urbe  condita,''  and  found  the  fathers  of  the 
federalists  in  the  primeval  aristocrats  of  that 
renowned  empire  1  Ho  traced  the  flow  of  fed- 
eral blood  down  through  successive  ages  and 
senturies  till  he  brought  it  into  the  veins  of  the 
American  tories,  (of  whom,  by  the  way,  there 
were  twenty  in  the  Carolinas  for  one  in  Massa- 
chusetts.) From  the  tories  ho  followed  it  to 
the  federalists ;  and  as  the  federal  party  was 
broken  up,  and  there  was  no  possibility  of 
transmitting  it  further  on  this  side  the  Atlan- 
tic, he  seems  to  have  discovered  that  it  has  gone 
ofl*,  collaterally,  though  against  all  the  canons 
of  descent,  into  the  Ultras  of  France,  and  finally 
become  extinguished,  like  exploded  gas,  among 
.the  adherents  of  Don  Miguell  This,  sir,  is 
an  abstract  of  the  gentleman^s  history  of  fed- 
jeralism.  I  am  not  about  to  controvert  it.  It 
is  not  at  present  worth  the  pains  of  refutation  ; 
because,  sir,  if  at  this  day  any  one  feels  the  sin 
of  federalism  lying  heavily  on  his  conscience 
he  can  easily  procure  remission.  He  may  even 
obtain  an  indulgence,  if  he  be  desirous  of  re- 
peating the  same  transgression.  It  is  an  afiair 
of  no  difficulty  to  get  into  this  same  right  line 
of  patriotic  descent.  A  man  now-a-days  is  at 
liberty  to  choose  his  political  parentage.  He 
may  elect  his  own  father.  Federalist  or  not,  he 
may,  if  he  choose,  claim  to  belong  to  the  favor- 
ed stock,  and  his  claim  will  be  allowed.  He 
may  carry  back  his  pretensions  just  as  far  as  the 


honorable  gentleman  himself;  nay,  he  may  make 
himself  out  the  honorable  gentleman's  cousin, 
and  prove  satisfactorily  tliat  he  is  descended 
from  the  same  politick  great-grandfather.  All 
this  is  allowable.  We  all  know  a  process,  sir, 
by  which  the  whole  Essex  Junto  could,  in  one 
hour,  be  all  washed  white  from  their  ancient 
federalism,  and  come  out,  every  one  of  them, 
an  original  democrat,  dyed  in  the  wool !  Some 
of  them  have  actually  undergone  the  operation, 
and  they  say  it  is  quite  easy.  The  only  incon- 
venience it  occasions,  as  they  tell  us,  is  a  slight 
tendency  of  the  blood  to  the  face,  a  soft  suffu- 
sion, which,  however,  is  very  transient,  since 
nothing  is  said  by  those  whom  they  join  calcu- 
lated to  deepen  the  red  on  the  cheek,  but  a  pru- 
dent silence  observed  in  regard  to  all  the  past. 
Indeed,  sir,  some  smiles  of  approbation  have 
been  bestowed,  and  some  rrumbs  of  comfort 
have  fallen,  not  a  thousand  c  riles  from  the  door 
of  the  Hartford  Convention  itself.  And  if  the 
author  of  tho  crdinance  of  1787  possessed  the 
other  requisite  qualifications,  there  is  no  know- 
ing, notwithstanding  his  federalism,  to  what 
heights  of  favor  he  might  not  yet  attain. 

Mr.  President,  in  carrying  his  warfare,  such 
as  it  was,  into  New  England,  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman all  along  professes  to  be  acting  on  the 
defensive.  He  elects  to  consider  mo  as  having 
assailed  South  Carolina,  and  insists  that  he 
comes  forth  only  as  her  champion,  and  in  her 
defence.  Sir,  1  do  not  admit  that  I  made  any 
attack  whatever  on  South  Carolina.  Nothing 
like  it.  The  honorable  member  in  his  first 
speech  es^pressed  opinions,  in  regard  to  revenue 
and  some  other  toi)ic8,  which  I  heard  both  with 
pain  and  with  surprise.  I  told  the  gentleman 
I  was  aware  that  such  sentiments  were  enter- 
tained out  of  the  government,  but  had  not  ex- 
pected to  find  them  advanced  in  it ;  that  I  knew 
there  were  persons  in  the  south  who  speak  of 
our  Union  with  indifference  or  doubt,  taking 
pains  to  magnify  its  evils,  and  to  say  nothing  of 
its  benefita;  that  -the  honorable  member  him- 
«el^  I  was  sure,  could  never  be  one  of  these ; 
and  I  regretted  the  expression  of  such  opinions 
as  he  had  avowed,  because  I  thougiit  their  ob- 
vious tendency  was  to  encourage  feelings  of  dis- 
respect to  the  Union,  and  to  weaken  its  connec- 
tion. This,  sir,  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  all 
I  said  on  the  subject.  And  this  constitutes  the 
attack  which  called  on  the  chivalry  of  the  gen- 
tleman, in  his  own  opinon,  to  harry  us  with 
such  a  foray,  among  the  party  pamphlets  and 
party  proceedings  of  Massachusetts!  K  he 
means  that  I  spoke  with  dissatisfaction  or  disre- 
spect of  the  ebullitions  of  individuals  in  South 
CaroUna,  it  is  true.  But  if  he  means  that  I  had 
assailed  the  character  of  the  State,  her  honor  or 
patriotism ;  that  I  had  reflected  on  her  history 
or  her  conduct,  he  had  not  the  slightest  ground 
for  any  such  assumption.  I  did  not  even  refer. 
I  think,  in  my  observations  to  any  collection  ot 
individuals.  I  said  nothing  of  the  recent  con 
ventions.  I  spoke  in  the  most  guarded  and  care- 
ful manner,  and  only  expressed  ixl^  x^\gc^\>  V^\ 
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the  publication  of  opinions  which  I  presumed 
the  honorable  member  disapproved  as  much 
as  myself.  In  this,  it  seems,  I  was  mistaken. 
I  do  not  remember  that  the  gentleman  has  dis- 
claimed any  sentiment  or  any  opinion,  of  a  suj)- 
])Oj>ed  anti-union  tendency,  which  on  all  or  any 
of  the  recent  occasions  has  been  expressed. — 
The  whole  drift  of  his  speech  has  been  rather  to 
])r(>ve  that,  in  divers  times  and  manners,  senti- 
ments equally  liable  to  my  objection  have  been 
promulged  in  New  England. — And  one  would 
eiUpi>ose  that  his  object,  in  this  reference)  to  Mas- 
sachusetts, was  to  find  a  precedent  to  justify 
proceedings  in  the  south,  wore  it  not  for  the 
rejiroach  and  contumely  with  which  he  labors 
all  along  to  load  these,  his  own  cln)sen  prece- 
dents. 13y  way  of  defending  South  Carolina 
from  what  he  chooses  to  think  an  attack  on  her, 
he  first  quotes  the  example  of  Massachusetts, 
and  then  denounces  that  example  in  good  set 
terms.  This  two-fold  purpose,  not  very  con- 
sistent with  itself,  one  would  think,  was  exhib- 
ited more  than  once  in  the  course  of  his  si)eech. 
lie  referred,  for  instance,  to  the  Hartford  Con- 
vention. Did  he  do  this  for  authority,  or  for  a 
topic  of  reproach  ?  Aj)parently  for  both  :  for 
lie  told  us  that  he  should  find  no  fault  with  the 
mere  fact  of  liolding  such  a  convention,  and 
considering  and  discussing  such  questions  as  he 
supposes  were  then  and  there  discussed;  but 
what  rendered  it  obnoxious  was  the  time  it  was 
holden,  and  the  circumstiinces  of  the  country 
then  existing.  We  were  in  a  war,  he  said,  and 
the  country  needed  all  our  aid — the  hand  of 
government  required  to  bo  strengthened,  not 
weakened — and  patriotism  should  have  i)()st- 
poned  such  proceedings  to  another  day.  The 
thing  itself,  then,  is  a  precedent,  the  time  and 
manner  of  it,  only,  a  subject  of  censure.  Now, 
sir,  1  go  much  further  on  this  point  than  the 
honorable  member.  Supposing,  as  the  gentle- 
man seems  to,  that  the  Hartford  Convention  as- 
sembled for  any  such  purpose  as  breaking  up 
the  Union,  because  they  thought  unconstitu- 
tional laws  had  been  passed,  or  to  consult  on 
that  subject,  or  to  ciUculate  the  value  of  the 
Union :  suj)posing  this  to  be  their  purpose,  or 
any  jiart  of  it,  then,  I  say,  the  meeting  itself  was 
ditiloyal,  and  was  obnoxious  to  censure,  whether 
held  in  time  of  peace  or  time  of  war,  or  under 
whatever  circumstances.  The  material  ques- 
tion is  the  object.  Is  dissolution  the  objects 
If  it  be,  external  circumstances  may  make  it  a 
more  or  less  aggravated  case,  but  cannot  afiect 
the  j>rinci|)le.  i  do  not  hold,  therefore,  sir,  that 
the  Hartford  Convention  wjw  pardonable,  even 
to  the  extent  of  the  gentleman's  admission,  if 
it"*  objects  were  really  such  as  have  been  im- 
l)uted  to  it.  kSir,  there  never  was  a  time,  under 
any  degree  of  excitement,  in  which  the  Hart- 
ford Convention,  or  any  other  convention,  could 
maintain  itself  one  moment  in  New  England,  if 
asseuibled  for  any  such  purpose  as  the  gentle- 
man says  would  have  been  an  allowable  pur- 
pose. To  hold  conventions  to  decide  constitu- 
tional law ! — to  try  the  binding  validity  of  ( 


statutes  by  votes  in  a  convention !  Sir,  thi 
Hartford  Convention,  I  presume,  would  not  de- 
sire that  the  honorable  gentleman  should  hi 
their  defender  or  advocate,  if  he  puts  their  case 
upon  such  untenable  and  extravagant  grounds. 

Then,  sir,  the  gentleman  has  no  fault  t<» 
find  with  these  recentlj  promulgated  Soui!i 
Carolina  opinions.  And,  certainlv,  he  need 
have  none ;  for  his  own  sentiments  as  now  ad- 
vanced, and  advanced  on  reflection,  as  far  a:*  I 
have  been  able  to  comprehend  them,  go  the  full 
length  of  all  these  opinions.  I  propose,  sir.  to 
say  something  on  these,  and  to  consider  how 
far  they  are  just  and  constitutionaL  llefort 
doing  that,  however,  let  me  observe,  that  tlie 
eulogium  pronounced  on  the  character  of  the 
State  of  South  Carolina,  by  the  honorable  gentle- 
man, for  lier  revolutionary  and  other  nierita. 
meets  my  hearty  concurrence.  I  shall  u<>t 
acknowledge  that  the  honorable  member  pv** 
before  in  regai  I  for  whatever  of  distinguished 
talent,  or  distinguished  character.  South  Caru- 
lina  has  produced.  I  claim  part  of  the  honor,  I 
j>artiike  in  the  pride,  of  her  great  names.  I 
claim  them  for  countrymen,  one  and  all.  Tlie 
Laurenses,  the  Rutledges,  the  Pinckneys,  tlie 
Sumi)ters,  the  Marions — Americans,  all— wlh>?e 
fame  is  no  more  to  be  hemmed  in  by  State  lines, 
than  their  talents  and  patriotism  were  cajiable 
of  being  circumscribed  within  the  same  narrow 
limits.  In  their  day  and  generation,  they  served 
and  honored  the  country,  and  the  whole  coun- 
try ;  and  their  renown  is  of  the  treasures  of  the 
whole  country.  Him,  whoso  honored  mmie  the 
gentleman  himself  bears — does  he  esteem  me 
less  capable  of  gratitude  for  his  patriotism,  or 
sympathy  for  his  suflerings,  than  if  his  eyes  liad 
first  opened  upon  the  light  of  Massachusetts, 
instead  of  South  Carolina?  Sir,  dues  he  sup- 
pose it  in  his  power  to  exhibit  a  Carolina  name, 
so  bright,  as  to  produce  envy  in  my  lHte*irar 
No,  sir,  increased  gratification  and  deligl.i, 
rather.  I  thank  God,  that,  if  I  am  gifted  wiib 
little  of  the  spirit  which  is  able  to  raise  mortals 
to  the  skies,  1  have  yet  none,  as  I  trust,  of  thai 
other  spirit,  which  would  drag  angels  down. 
When  I  shall  be  found,  sir,  in  my  place  here,  in 
the  Senate,  or  elsewhere,  to  sneer  at  public 
merit,  because  it  happens  to  spring  uj)  beyond  the 
little  limits  of  my  own  State,  or  neighborhcMxi ; 
when  I  refuse,  for  any  such  cause,  or  for  any 
cause,  the  homage  due  to  American  talent,  t  > 
elevated  patriotism,  to  sincere  devotion  to  lil- 
erty,  and  the  country ;  or,  if  I  see  an  unc<»iii- 
mon  endow^ment  of  Heaven — ^if  I  see  extraonii- 
nary  capacity  and  virtue  in  any  son  of  the  Souti 
— iind  it^  moved  by  local  prejudice,  or  gac- 
greued  by  State  jealousy,  I  get  up  here  to  abate 
the  tithe  of  a  hair  from  his  just  character  and 
just  fame,  may  my  tongue  cleavo  to  the  rool' 
of  my  mouth  I 

Sir,  let  mo  recur  to  pleasing  recollections-^ 
let  me  indulge  in  refreshing  remembrances  vi 
the  past — ^let  mo  remind  you  that  in  early  times, 
no  States  cherished  greater  hannony,  lK>ib  ot* 
principle  and  feelmg,  than  Hassachusett^  and 
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South  Carolina.  Would  to  God  that  harmony 
might  again  return !  Shoulder  to  shoulder  they 
went  through  the  revolution  •  hand  in  hand 
they  stood  round  the  administration  of  Wash- 
ington, and  felt  his  own  great  arm  lean  on  them 
for  support.  Unkind  feeling,  if  it  exist,  aliena- 
tion and  distrust,  are  the  growth,  unnatural  to 
8uch  soils,  of  false  principles  since  sown.  Tliey 
are  weeds,  the  seeds  of  which  that  same  great 
arm  never  scattered. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  enter  on  no  encomium 
upon  Massachusettir— she  needs  none.  There 
ehe  ifr— behold  her,  and  judge  for  yourselves. 
There  is  her  hijjtory :  the  world  knows  it  by 
heart.  The  past,  {it  least,  is  secure.  There  is 
Boston,  and  Concord,  and  Lexington,  and 
Bunker  nill— and  there  tliey  will  remain  f(.>r 
ever.  Tlie  bones  of  her  sons,  falling  in  the 
great  struggle  for  Independence,  now  lie  min- 
gled with  the  soil  of  every  State,  from  New  Eng- 
land to  Georgia ;  and  there  they  will  lie  for- 
ever. And,  sir,  where  American  Liberty  raised 
its  tirst  voice ;  and  where  its  youth  was  nurtured 
and  sustained,  there  it  still  lives,  in  the  strength 
i>f  its  manhood  and  full  of  its  original  spirit.  If 
discord  and  disunion  shall  wound  it— if  party 
strife  and  blind  ambition  shall  hawk  at  and  tear 
it— if  folly  and  madnes»-^if  uneasiness,  under 
salutAry  and  necessary  restraint— shall  succeed 
to  se[»arate  it  from  that  Union,  by  which  alone 
its  existence  is  made  sure,  it  will  stand,  in  the 
end,  by  the  side  of  that  cradle  in  wljich  its  in- 
fancy was  rocked :  it  will  stretch  forth  its  arm 
with  whatever  of  vigor  it  may  still  retain,  over 
the  friends  who  gather  round  it;  and  it  will 
fall  at  last,  if  fall  it  must^  amidst  the  proudest 
monuments  of  its  own  glory,  and  on  the  very 
spot  of  its  origin. 

There  yet  remains  to  be  performed,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, by  far  the  most  grave  and  important 
duty,  which  I  feel  to  be  devolved  on  me,  by 
this  occiision.  It  is  to  state,  and  to  defend,  what 
I  conceive  to  be  the  true  principles  of  the  con- 
stitution under  which  we  are  here  assembled.  I 
might  well  have  desired  that  so  weighty  a  task 
should  have  fallen  into  other  and  abler  hands.  I 
could  have  wished  that  it  should  have  been  exe- 
cuted by  those,  whose  character  and  experience 
give  weight  and  influence  to  their  opinions, 
such  as  cannot  possibly  belong  to  mine.  But, 
sir,  I  have  met  the  occasion,  not  sought  it :  and 
I  shall  proceed  to  state  my  own  sentiments, 
without  challenging  for  them  any  particular  re- 
gard, with  studied  plainness,  and  as  much  pre- 
clsi<^n  as  possible. 

I  understand  the  honorable  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  to  maintain,  that  it  is  a  right  of 
the  State  legiiflatures  to  interfere,  whenever,  in 
their  judgment,  this  government  transcends  its 
constitutional  limits,  and  to  arrest  the  opera- 
tion of  its  laws. 

I  understand  him  to  maintain  this  right ;  as 
a  right  existing  under  the  constitution,  not  as  a 
right  to  overthrow  it,  on  the  ground  of  extreme 
necessity,  such  as  would  justify  violent  revolu- 
tion. 


I  understand  him  to  maintain  an  authority, 
on  the  part  of  the  States,  thus  to  interfere,  for 
the  purpose  of  correcting  the  exercise  of  power 
by  the  general  government,  of  checking  it,  and 
of  compelling  it  to  conform  to  their  opinion  of 
the  extent  of  its  powers. 

I  understand  him  to  maintain,  that  the  ulti- 
mate power  of  judging  of  the  constitutional  ex- 
tent of  its  own  authority,  is  not  lodged  exclu- 
sively in  the  general  government,  or  any  bnmch 
of  it ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  States  may 
lawfully  decide  for  themselves,  and  each  State 
for  itself!  Tvhether,  in  a  given  case,  the  act  of 
the  general  government  transcends  its  power. 

I  understand  him  to  insist,  that  if  the  exi- 
gency of  the  case,  in  the  opinion  of  any  State 
government,  require  it,  such  State  government 
may,  by  its  own  sovereign  authority,  annul  an 
act  of  the  general  government,  which  it  deems 
plainly  and  palpably  unconstitutional. 

This  is  the  sum  of  what  I  understand  from 
him,  to  be  the  South  Carolina  doctrine;  and 
tlje  doctrine  which  he  maintains.  I  propose  to 
consider  it,  and  compare  't  with  the  constitu- 
tion. Allow  me  to  say,  as  a  preliminary  remark, 
that  I  call  this  the  South  Carolina  doctrine, 
only  because  the  gentleman  himself  has  so  de- 
nominated it.  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  t6  ^ay  that 
South  Carolina,  as  a  State,  has  evej*  advanced 
these  sentiments.  I  hope  she  has  not,  and  never 
may.  That  a  great  majority  of  her  people  are 
opposed  to  the  tariff  laws,  is  doubtless  true. 
That  a  majority,  somewhat  less  than  that  just 
mentioned,  conscientiously  believe  these  laws 
unconstitutional,  may  probably  also  be  true.  But, 
that  any  majority  holds  to  the  right  of  direct 
State  interference,  at  StJite  discretion,  the  right 
of  nullifying  acts  of  Congress,  by  acts  of  StAte 
legislation,  is  more  than  I  know,  and  what  I 
shall  be  slow  to  believe. 

That  there  are  individuals,  besides  the  honor- 
able gentleman,  who  do  maintain  these  opinions, 
is  quite  certain.  I  recollect  the  recent  expres- 
sion of  a  sentiment,  which  circumstances  at- 
tending its  utterance  and  publication  justify  us 
in  supi)osing  was  not  unpremeditated.  "Tlie 
sovereignty  of  the  State— never  to  be  controlled, 
construed,  or  decided  on,  but  by  her  own  feel- 
ings of  honorable  justice." 

Mr.  Hayne  here  rose,  and  said,  that  for  the 
purpose  of  being  clearly  understood,  he  would 
state,  that  his  proposition  was  in  the  words  of 
the  Virginia  resolution,  as  follows : 

"  That  this  assembly  doth  explicitly  and  per- 
emptorily declare,  that  it  views  the  powers  of 
the  federal  government,  as  resulting  from  the 
compact,  to  which  the  States  are  parties,  as 
limited  by  the  pltun  sense  and  intention  of  the 
instrument  constituting  that  compact,  as  no 
farther  valid  than  they  are  authorized  by  the 
grants  enumerated  in  that  compact ;  and  tliat, 
in  case  of  a  deliberate,  palpable  and  dangeroua 
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exercise  of  other  powers,  not  granted  by  the       So,  sir,  I  nnderstood  the  gentleman,  and  ra 

said  compact,  the  States  who  are  parties  thereto,  ^appy  to  find  that  I  did  not  misnndentand  im. 

have  the  right,  and  are  In  dot.  bound  to  inter-  "'."'  ■"  ""■tj-nd.  'or  is,  that  it  i.  oonMitnM 
*  ^   .        ,             •         „    ,         ..to  interrupt  the  admuiistration  of  the  consHtn- 

pose,  for  arresting  the  progress  of  the  evil,  tion  itself  in  the  hands  of  tliose  who  are  choeen 

and  for  maintaining,   witliin  their  respective  and  sworn  to  administer  it,  by  the  direct  inier- 

limits,  the  autliorities,  riglits,  and  liberties  ap-  ferenee,  in  form  of  kw  of  the  States,  in  rirtnt 

pertamhigtothem."    Mr.  Webster  i««med :  ?f  "ieir  sovereign  capacity.    Tl.e  inherent  ™k 

r  °  m  the  people  to  reform  tlieir  government  1  do 

I  am  qnito  aware,  Mr.  President,  of  tlie  exist-  '',"«  'f'V-  "^  ""'  ^'f  ^"''":'  right.  «< 

enee  of  the  resolution  which  the  gentleman  »""».  to  resist  unconst.tntional  laws  with.>.i 

read,  and  baa  now  reiieated,  and  that  he  relies  overtommg  the  govenimeiit.     It  is  no  dotinne 

on  It  a.  his  authority!    Iknow  the  source,  too,  of  mine,  that  unconstitutional  laws  bind  the 

from  which  It  is  nncleralood  to  have  proceeded.  I?>"I'!"-..  The  groat  question  is,  whose  prerop- 

I  need  not  say  that  I  have  nmchreapcct  for  the  '"'  »  i.t  todecid.  on  the  cnst.tni.onahiy,  « 

constitutional  opinions  of  Mr.  Madison  ;  they  unconsii  ntionahty  of  the  laws  I     90  that,  th 

would  weigh  greatly  with  ine,  always.    Hut,  »•'»  J«l«"«  '"ISf-.  ,Th.e  l>roi.<»ilion,  that.  1. 

More  the  iuthorliy  of  his  opinion  1«  vouched  ca-«  «f  a  supposed  violation  of  the  consiitiiU..i 

for  the  gentleman's  pro|«j«tion,  it  wm  be  proper  by  i;ongr,.»,  the  States  have  a  eomtitniMJ 

to  confider  what  ll  tU  fair  inten.retation  of  "f'" '.»  interfere,  and  annul  the  law  of  Cm. 

that  resolution,  to  which  Mr.  Madison  is  under-  B"".," .''»  proiioeition  of  the  gomleman :  I  d. 

stood  to  have  given  his  suiction.    As  the  gen-  not  admit  1.    Ifthepntleinanliad  intend.d» 

tleman  eon.trues  it,  it  is  an  autlioriiy  for  him.  J"'"''™  "  "^'  "'•  "ef  "'  revointioii,  (« 

PoMlblv,  ho  may  not  hnvo  adopted  the  right  Jo"ihable  can.*,  ho  would  have  said  only  wlui 

conatriction.    That  resolution  dfclarca,  thaCin  all  agree  to.    llut  I  cannot  eonoeiv,  that  tb.r. 

the  ease  of  tlio  dangerous  exereiai  of  laiwors  not  "" ,'"  •  '""I'""  """?»•  between  .ubniiai.ia  1. 

granted  bv  the  geiierid  government,  the  State.  '!'•  >"»".  "  i™  regularly  prononnced  consiu.- 

iiiayinteriiosetSnrrcsttlieprogressoftbeeviL  tion.  ,  on  the  one  hand,  nnd  open  rwi.taiite. 

But  how  iiiteqiose,  and  what  does  this  declara-  "''"■"  '?  revolution,  or  rebellion,  on  the  othtr. 

tion  pnrpdrll    uies  it  mean  no  more,  than  '""r.  «'•  'W'"  '",  »  ^'V'  •'•  •™.''l  ■  1"',"' 

that  there  may  be  extreme  cases.  In  which  the  Congress,  cannot  bo  niamtainod    but  on  ti« 

people,  in  aui-  mode  of  assomhling,  may  re.ist  B'"™"' .»'  the  unaheuabl.  right  of  man  to  reU 

Ssu^atlon.  aid  relievo  ili.mselvi  from  nty-  "PI""™!  tha  »  to  sa.v,  upon  the  gn.nndd 

raunieal  governmeiitt    No  one  will  deny  this,  revolution.    I  adiiiit  tliat  there  ,s  an  nltunU. 

Snob  resbtance  is  not  onlv  acknowledged  to  be  Y^'     'TS''        J"  .,"  °"'?'.'<;'»°i  "'  " 

just  in  America,  but  In  Enghind  also.    Ulack-  deliance  of  the  constitution,  which  may  l»  r<. 

stono  ndiints  a.  mn.li.  In  tlio  tlicory,  nnd  prac-  f?'";?,'"'  »*•;  a  revolution  la  to  to  jiisiiliel. 

tice,  to.),  of  tlio  English  oon.litutlom    WeT  sir,  •*■'  .■  ■^  »"'  '^.™1  that,  under  the  comdiiut..., 

wllo  o|,ii»e  the  Cafulina  doitrln,,  do  not  deny  "'!  »  confonnity  with  it,  tliere  1.  any  mod. .. 

that  the  iKople  mav,  if  thev  cliooee,  tlimw  1*  »''.'=>'  «  State  giiveminent,  a.  a  member  of  ihe 

nnv  government,  wien  It  k<»me.  oppressive  tnion,  can  interfere  and  stop  the  im«i«s  of  tb. 

and  Menible,  and  erect  n  better  m  lla  stead,  e™,""'  goveminent,  by  force  of  her  own  Un. 

W,  nil  know  that  civil  Institutions  are  estab-  ""J"  "!  cireunistances  whatever 

lished  for  the  public  benelit,  nnd  that  when  tliey  ,,?'"'  '««''*  "«  to  inqnue  into  the  origmtrf 

cea«  to  answer  the  end.  of  their  existence  they  Jl»  govemnient,  and  the  sonrc.  of  ita  pm 

may  be  cinmged.    Bat  1  do  not  nnd.i«tand  the  J''"?  Vf'  "  « '  .,'■  "  "»  ™'""  "  I't 

diSrine  not?  contended  for  to  be  that,  which,  gat«  legndalnrea,  or  the  ereatnr.  of  the  i«ei.l.l 

for  the  sake  of  dUtinctne.s^  we  may  call  tlie  "  the  governniont  of  the  Dinted  Stat«  1.  tla 

right  of  revolntion.    I  undentand  tlie  gentle-  "<!«■>'  ?' ""  »»'•  Bovernments,  then  they  ».- 

niii  to  mnintaln,    that,  without   revolution,  """'S'  ".  provided  they  om  mo-™  „  ,1..  «.» 

without  civil  commotion,  vtithont  rebellion,  a  ner  of  oontrollmg  it  1  if  n 


n-mody  for  supixMscd  abu«i  oiul  traii^ression  «f  l^o^H  tlien  the  people  alone  can  control  ir.  k- 
Ilic  powers  of  tl«  KOiieral  ff.vern.iiei.t  lie*  in  a  "tro.u.t,  mwl.fj,  or  refonn  it.    It  w  ol«crT.bl« 
Oirect  (Lpi-i-fil  to  tlie  inwrlVmice  of  tbe  Swie  enough  tl.attho  doctnue  forwlacli  ti.ehomw- 
iroviTiiijiculit.  "*  giintlemnn  wntends,  leada  bun  to  the  owf*- 
''  sitj  of  mainlnining,  not  only  that  thb  geuenJ 
Mr.  llavne  here  roae :  be  did  iwl  ftotiteiid,  be  («"ernnieiit  b  the  creature  of  the  State^  W 
.,  ,     ',                   1.    -         .  .-       1    .J  ibiit  it  iHthaerealareof  eachof  tbo  StBt««iiv- 
■aid,  for  tlie  mere  right  of  revolution,  but  for  ^^,ij..  ^  (hat  each  may  assert  tbe  power,  for 
the  right  of  const itntionnl  n-sistonce.     Wliat  he  itself,  of  dctcrminiDg  wbetbur  it  acta  witliio  l!:« 
tnnintuini^l,  wtto,  thnt  in  case  of  a  pliiin,  pnljU'  limits  of  its  autliority.    It  is  the  servant  of  tour 
ble  viotutioii  of  tie  constitution,  by  tlie  general  ""*!  iwcntyi.t.ist«re,of  <lifferl..tlt■B^insallddiffcf■ 
„    ,            .  .                  1  .V  •  ent  purtioses,  and  yet  bonud  to  obey  all.    Tdh 
eovernnieiit,  a  Stato  may  .nteri>o«;  and  that  ^^J^^^l^  ^^^^  -^  ^„,  „„  l^^j  ^^^^  ^^^  , 

tbia  interposition  is  constiintionnl,    Mr.  Web-  misciiiicc|ition  as  to  the  origin  of  this  pnvra- 

ater  resutiicd :  ujeric  and  its  tme  chsrKCter.    It  is,  sir.  lb* 
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people's  constitution,  the  people's  government ; 
made  for  the  people ;  made  by  the  people ;  and 
answerable  to  the  people.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  have  declared  that  this  constitu- 
tion shall  be  the  supreme  law.  We  must  either 
admit  the  proposition,  or  dispute  their  authority. 
The  States  are,  unquestionably,  sovereign,  so  far 
as  their  sovereignty  is  not  affected  by  this 
snpreme  law.  But  the  State  legislatures,  as 
political  bodies,  however  sovereign,  are  yet  not 
sovereign  over  the  people.  So  far  as  the  people 
Lave  given  power  to  the  general  government, 
so  far  the  grant  is  unquestionably  good,  and  the 
government  holds  of  the  people,  and  not  of  the 
State  governments.  We  are  all  agents  of  the 
same  snpreme  power,  the  people.  The  general 
government  and  the  State  governments  derive 
their  authority  from  the  same  source.  Neither 
can,  in  relation  to  the  other,  be  called  primary, 
though  one  is  definite  and  restricted  and  the 
other  general  and  residuary.  Tiie  national 
government  possesses  those  powers  which  it  can 
be  shown  the  people  have  conferred  on  it>,  and 
no  more.  All  the  rest  belongs  to  the  State  gov- 
ernments or  to  the  people  themselves.  So  far 
as  the  people  have  restrained  State  sovereignty, 
by  the  expression  of  their  will,  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  so  far,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, State  soverignty  is  effectually  controlled. 
I  do  not  contend  ttiat  it  i?,  or  ought  to  be  con- 
trolled farther.  The  sentiment  to  which  I  have 
referred,  propounds  that  State  sovereignty  is 
only  to  bo  controlled  by  its  own  "  feeling  of 
justice ;  ^  that  is  to  say,  it  is  not  to  be  controlled 
at  all ;  for  one  who  is  to  follow  his  own  feelings 
is  under  no  legal  control.  Now,  however  men 
may  think  this  ought  to  be,  the  fact  is,  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  have  chosen  to  im- 
pose control  on  State  sovereignties.  There  are 
those,  doubtless,  who  wish  they  had  been  left 
without  restraint ;  bnt  the  constitution  has  or- 
dered the  matter  differently.  To  make  war,  for 
instance,  is  an  exercise  of  sovereignty ;  but  the 
constitution  declares  that  no  State  shall  make 
war.  To  coin  money  is  another  exercise  of 
sovereign  power;  but  no  State  is  at  liberty  to 
coin  money.  Again,  the  constitution  says  that 
no  sovereign  State  shall  be  so  sovereign  as  to 
make  a  treaty.  These  prohibitions,  it  must  be 
confessed,  are  a  control  on  the  State  sovereignty 
of  South  Carolina,  as  well  as  of  the  other  States, 
which  does  not  arise  "from  her  own  feelings  of 
honorable  justice."  Such  an  opinion,  therefore, 
is  in  defiance  of  the  plainest  provisions  of  the 
constitution. 

There  are  other  proceedings  of  public  bodies 
which  have  already  been  alluded  to,  and  to 
which  I  refer  again  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing more  fully  what  is  the  length  and  breadth 
of  that  doctrine,  denominated  the  Carolina  doc- 
trine, which  the  honorable  member  has  now 
stood  up  on  this  floor  to  maintain.  In  one  of 
them  I  find  it  resolved  that ''  the  Uriff  of  1828, 
and  every  other  tariff  designed  to  promote  one 
oranch  of  industry  at  the  expense  of  others,  is 
contrary  to  the  meaning  and  intention  of  the 


federal  compact;  and  is  such  a  dangerous, 
palpable  and  deliberate  usurpation  of  power,  by 
a  determined  mtyority,  wielding  the  general 
government  beyond  the  limits  of  its  delegated 
powers,  as  calls  upon  the  States  which  compose 
the  suffering  minority,  in  their  sovereign  capa- 
city, to  exercise  the  powers  which,  as  sove- 
reigns, necessarily  devolve  upon  them  when 
their  compact  is  violated." 

Observe,  sir,  that  this  resolution  holds  the 
tariff  of  1828,  and  every  other  tariff,  designed 
to  promote  one  branch  of  industry  at  the  ex- 
pense of  another,  to  be  such  a  dangerous,  pal- 
pable and  deliberate  usurpation  of  power,  as 
calls  upon  the  States,  in  their  sovereign  capacity, 
to  interfere  by  their  own  authority.  This  de- 
nunciation, Mr.  President,  you  will  please  to 
observe,  includes  our  old  tariff  of  1816,  as  well 
as  all  others ;  because  that  was  established  to 
promote  the  interest  of  the  manufactures  of 
cotton,  to  the  manifest  and  admitted  injury  of  the 
Calcutta  cotton  trade.  Observe,  again,  that  all 
the  qualifications  are  here  rehearsed  and  charged 
upon  the  tarifl^  which  are  necessary  to  bring 
the  case  within  the  gentleman's  i)roposition. 
The  tariff  is  a  usurpation ;  it  is  a  dangerous 
usurpation ;  it  is  a  palpable  usurpation  ;  it  is  a 
deliberate  usurpation.  It  is  such  a  usurpation, 
therefore,  as  calls  upon  the  States  to  exercise 
their  right  of  interference.  Here  is  a  case,  then, 
within  the  gentlenmn*s  principles,  and  all  his 
qualitications  of  his  principles.  It  is  a  case  for 
action.  The  constitution  is  plainly,  dangerously, 
palpably  and  deliberately  violated;  and  the 
States  must  interpose  their  own  authority  to 
arrest  the  law.  Let  us  snppose  the  State  of 
South  Carolina  to  express  this  same  opinion  by 
the  voice  of  her  legislature.  That  would  be 
very  imposing ;  but  what  then  ?  Is  the  voice 
of  one  Strife  conclusive  ?  It  so  hap])ens  that  at 
the  very  moment  when  South  Carolina  resolves 
that  the  tariff*  laws  are  unconstitutional,  Penn- 
sylvania and  Kentucky  resolve  exactly  the  re- 
verse. They  hold  those  laws  to  bo  both  highly 
proper  and  strictly  constitutional.  And  now, 
sir,  how  does  the  honorable  member  propose  to 
deal  with  this  case  ?  How  does  he  relieve  us 
from  this  difficulty  upon  any  principle  of  his  f 
Uis  construction  gets  us  into  it ;  how  does  he 
propose  to  get  us  out  ? 

In  Carolina  the  tariff  is  a  palpable,  deliberate 
usurpation ;  Carolina,  therefore,  may  nullify  it, 
and  refuse  to  pay  the  duties.  In  Pennsylvania 
it  is  both  clearly  constitutional  and  higlily  ex- 
pedient; and  there  tlio  duties  are  to  be  paid. 
And  yet  we  live  under  a  government  of  uniform 
laws,  and  under  a  constitution,  too,  which  con- 
tains an  express  provision,  as  it  happens,  that 
all  duties  shall  be  equal  in  all  the  States.  Does 
not  this  approach  absurdity  ? 

K there  be  no  power  to  settle  such  questions, 
independent  of  either  of  the  States,  is  not  the 
whole  Union  a  rope  of  sand?  Are  we  not 
thrown  back  again  precisely  upon  the  old  con- 
federation ? 

It  is  too  plain  to  be  argued.    Fou  r-and-t  wenty 
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interpreters  of  constitutional  law,  each  with  a 
power  to  decide  for  itself,  and  none  with  au- 
thority to  bind  anybody  else,  and  this  constitu- 
tional law  the  only  bond  of  their  union  1  What 
is  such  a  state  of  things  but  a  mere  connection 
during  pleasure,  or,  to  use  the  phraseology  of 
the  times,  during  feeling?  And  that  feeling, 
too,  not  the  feeling  of  the  people,  who  estab- 
lished the  constitution,  but  tlie  feeling  of  the 
State  governments. 

In  anotlier  of  the  South  Carolina  addresses, 
having  i)reniised  that  the  crisis  requires  "  all 
the  concentrated  energy  of  passion,"  an  attitude 
of  open  resistance  to  tlie  laws  of  the  Union  is 
advised.  (Jpeii  resistance  to  the  laws,  then,  is 
the  constitutional  remedy,  the  conservative 
power  of  the  State,  which  the  South  Carolina 
doctrines  teach  for  the  redress  of  political  evils, 
real  or  iniaj^inarv.  And  its  authors  further  sav 
that,  appealing  with  confidence  to  the  constitu- 
tion itself  to  justify  their  opinions,  they  cannot 
consent  w  try  their  accuracy  by  the  courts  of 
justice.  In  one  sense,  indeed,  sir,  this  is  as- 
suming an  attitude  of  open  resistance  in  favor 
of  liberty.  Hut  what  sort  of  liberty  ?  The  lib- 
erty  of  establishing  their  own  opinions,  in  defi- 
ance of  the  oj»inions  of  all  others;  the  liberty 
of  judging  and  of  deciding  exclusively  them- 
selves, in  a  matter  in  which  others  have  as 
mucli  right  to  judge  and  decide  as  they;  the 
liberty  of  placing  their  own  o])inions  above  the 
judgment  of  nil  others,  above  the  laws,  and 
above  the  coristitution.  This  is  their  liberty, 
and  this  is  the  fair  result  of  the  proposition  con- 
tended for  by  the  honorable  gentleman.  Or  it 
may  be  more  properly  said,  it  is  identical  with 
it,  rather  than  a  result  from  it. 

In  the  same  publication  we  find  the  follow- 
ing :  **  Previuusly  to  our  revolution,  when  the 
arm  of  oppression  was  stretched  over  New  Eng- 
land, where  <lid  our  northern  brethren  meet 
with  a  braver  symj)athy  than  that  which  sprung 
from  tlje  bosoms  of  Carolinians?  We  had  no 
extortion,  no  oppression,  no  collision  with  the 
king's  ministers,  no  navigation  interests  spring- 
ing up  in  envious  rivalry  of  England.'^ 

This  seems  extraordinary  language.  South 
Carolina  no  colli-sion  with  the  king's  ministers 
in  1775 1  No  extortion  I  No  t)pi)ression  1  But, 
sir,  it  is  al>o  most  significant  language.  l)oes 
any  man  doubt  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
penned  {  Can  any  one  fail  to  see  that  it  wa«<  de- 
bi^Mied  to  rai.-e  in  the  reader's  mind  the  question, 
wiietlur,  at.  this  time — that  is  to  say,  in  1S28 — 
Soutli  ('unilina  has  any  collision  with  the  king's 
ministers,  any  «.ppression,  or  extortion  to  fear 
from  Kn;,land  i  \\  hether,  in  sliort,  England  is  not 
as  naturally  the  friend  of  South  Carolina,  as  New 
Enghind  with  her  navigation  interests  springing 
uj>  in  envious  rivjilry  of  England? 

Is  it  not  strange,  sir,  that  an  intelligent  man 
in  South  Carolina,  in  1828,  should  thus  labor  to 
jirove,  that,  in  1775,  there  wjis  no  hostility,  no 
cau>e  of  war,  between  South  Carolina  and  Eng- 
lan«r^  TliaL  she  had  no  occ4ision,  in  reference 
to  her  own  intere>t,  or  from  a  regard. to  her 


own  welfare,  to  take  op  arms  in  the  reToIntioB- 
ory  contest  ?  Can  any  one  acconnt  for  the  ex- 
pression of  such  strange  sentimental,  and  their 
circulation  through  the  State,  otherwise  than  bj 
supposing  the  object  to  be,  what  I  have  alresdi 
intimated,  to  raise  the  question,  if  they  had  nc 
^^ collision"  (mark  the  ex]>ression)  with  the 
ministers  of  king  Geoi^  the  Third,  in  177U, 
what  collision  have  they,  in  1828,  with  the  min- 
isters of  king  George  the  Fourth?  What  ii 
there  now,  in  the  existing  state  of  thingfl,  to 
separate  Carolina  from  Old,  more,  or  r^er, 
than  from  New  England  ? 

llesolutiona^  4r,  have  been  recently  passed  bj 
the  legislature  ol  South  Carolina.  I  need  nol 
refer  to  them ;  they  go  no  farther  than  the  hon- 
orable (jentleman  himself  has  gone—and,  I 
hope,  not  so  far.  I  content  myself,  therefore, 
with  debating  the  matter  with  hun. 

And  now,  sir,  what  I  have  first  to  say  on  this 
subject  is,  that,  at  no  time,  and  nnder  no  cir- 
cumstances, has  New  England,  or  any  State  in 
New  England,  or  any  respectable  b*)dy  of  per- 
sons in  New  England,  or  any  public  man  of 
standing  in  New  England,  put  forth  such  a  doc- 
trine as  this  Carolina  doctrine. 

The  gentleman  has  found  no  case,  he  can  find 
none,  to  support  his  own  opinions  by  New  Ellj^ 
land  authority.  New  England  has  studied  tli« 
constitution  in  other  schools,  and  under  other 
teachers.  She  looks  upon  it  with  other  regards 
and  deems  more  highly  and  reverently  Uuh  of 
its  just  authority,  and  its  utility  and  e'xcelleBce. 
The  history  of  her  legislative  proceedings  may 
be  traced — the  ephemeral  effusions  of  temporarr 
bodies,  called  together  by  the  excitement  ol'lbe 
occasion,  may  be  hunted  up — they  have  beea 
hunted  up.  The  opinions  and  votiA*  of  her  pub- 
lic men,  in  and  out  of  Congress,  may  he  exjik^red 
— it  will  all  bo  in  vain.  The  Carolina  doctrine 
can  derive  from  her  neither  countenance  nur 
support.  She  rejects  it  now ;  she  always  did 
reject  it ;  and  till  she  loses  her  senses,  she  al- 
ways will  reject  it.  The  honorable  member  has 
referred  to  expressions,  on  the  subject  of  the 
embargo  law,  made  in  this  plaoe,  by  an  hano^ 
able  and  venerable  gentleman,  Mr.  llillhooie. 
now  favoring  us  with  his  presence.  lie  qnotd 
that  distinguished  senator  as  saying,  that  in  his 
judgment,  the  embargo  law  was  unconstitatiiv* 
al,  and  that,  therefore,  in  his  opinion,  the  people 
were  not  bound  to  obey  it.  Tliat,  sir,  is  per 
fectly  constitutional  language.  An  unconstitu- 
tional law  is  not  binding ;  but  then  it  does  nt^ 
rest  with  a  resolution  or  a  law  of  aStatelegisia* 
ture  to  decide  whether  an  act  of  Congrei^  be. 
or  bo  not  cimstitutional.  An  uucoustitutionil 
act  of  Congress  would  not  bind  the  jieimle  ff 
this  district,  although  they  have  no  legi&latnre 
to  interfere  in  their  behalf;  and,  on  the  otlier 
hand,  a  constitutional  law  of  Congress  does  bind 
the  citizens  of  every  State,  although  all  their 
legislatures  should  undertake  to  annul  it  by  aol 
or  resolution.  The  venerable  Connecticut  g«rn- 
ator  is  a  constitutional  lawyer,  of  sound  princi- 
ples,  and  enlarged   knowledge;    a  stateaina 
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-actised  and  experienced,  bred  in  the  company 
'  Washington,  and  holding  jost  views  upon  the 
itnre  of  our  governments.  He  believed  the 
nbargo  nnconstitntional,  and  so  did  others; 
It  what  then  ?  AVho,  did  he  suppose,  was  to 
5cide  that  question ?  The  State  legislatures? 
ertainly  not.  No  such  sentiment  over  escaped 
s  lips.  Let  us  follow  up,  sir,  this  Now  Eng- 
nd  opposition  to  the  embargo  laws;  let  us 
ace  it  till  we  discern  the  principle,  which  con- 
oiled  and  governed  New  England,  throughout 
Ld  whole  caurse  of  that  opposition.  We  shall 
len  see  what  similarity  there  is  between  the 
ew  England  school  of  constitutional  opinions, 
id  this  modem  Carolina  school.  The  gontle- 
an,  I  think,  read  a  petition  from  some  single 
dividual,  addressed  to  the  legislature  of  Mas- 
chusetts,  asserting  the  Carolina  doctrine — that 
,  tlie  right  of  State  interference  to  arrest  the 
ws  of  the  Union.  The  fate  of  that  petition 
tows  the  sentiment  of  the  legislature.  It  met 
)  favor.  The  o[)inions  of  Massachusetts  were 
herwise.    They  had  been  expressed,  in  1798, 

answer  to  the  resolutions  of  Virginia,  and 
16  did  not  depart  from  them,  nor  bend  them  to 
le  time?*.  Misgoverned,  wronged,  oppressed 
.  she  felt*  herself  to  be,  she  still  held  fast  her 
tegrity  to  the  Union.  The  gentleman  may 
id  in  her  proceedings  much  evidence  of  dissat-^ 
faction  with  the  measures  of  government,  and 
'eat  and  deep  dislike  to  the  embargo ;  all  this 
akes  the  case  so  much  the  stronger  for  her ; 
r  notwithstanding  all  this  dissatisfaction  and 
sliko,  she  claimed  no  right,  still,  to  sever 
under  the  bonds  of  the  Union.  There  was 
jat,  and  there  was  anger,  in  her  political  feel- 
g — ^be  it  80— her  heat  or  her  anger  did  not, 
jvertheless,  betray  her  into  infidelity  to  the 
)vernment.  The  gentleman  labors  to  prove 
lat  she  disliked  the  embargo,  as  much  as  South 
aroliua  dislikes  the  tarilf,  and  expressed  her 
slike  as  strongly.  Be  it  so ;  but  did  she  pro- 
>se  the  Carolina  remedy?— did  she  threaten 
interfere,  by  State  authority,  to  annul  the  laws 
'  the  Union  ?  That  is  the  question  for  the  gen- 
iMuan^s  consideration. 
No  doubt,  sir,  a  great  majority  of  the  people 

New  England  conscientiously  believed  the 
abargo  law  of  1807  unconstitutional;  as  con- 
ientiously,  certainly,  as  the  people  of  South 
BLTolina  hold  that  opinion  of  the  tariflf.  They 
asoned  thus :  Congress  has  power  to  regulate 
>mmerce ;  but  here  is  a  law,  they  said,  stopping 
1  commerce,  and  stopping  it  indefinitely.  The 
w  is  perpetual ;  that  is,  it  is  not  limited  in 
>int  of  time,  and  must,  of  course,  continue,  un- 
I  it  shall  be  repealed  by  some  other  law.  It 
as  perpetual  therefore,  as  the  law  against  trea- 
»[i  or  murder.  Now,  is  this  regulating  com- 
erco,  or  destroying  it?  Is  it  guiding,  control- 
ng:^  giving  the  rule  to  commerce,  as  a  subsist- 
ig  thing ;  or  is  it  putting  an  end  to  it  alto- 
:;ther  ?  Nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  a 
ijyority  in  New  England  deemed  this  law  a 
iolation  of  the  constitution.  The  very  case  re- 
aired  by  the  gentleman  to  justify  State  inter- 


ference, had  then  arisen.  Massachusetts  be- 
lieved this  law  to  be  ^^  a  deliberate,  palpable^ 
and  dangerous  exercise  of  a  power,  not  grant«o 
by  the  constitution."  Deliberate  it  was,  for  it 
was  long  continued ;  palpable,  she  thought  it, 
as  no  words  in  the  constitution  gave  the  power, 
and  only  a  construction,  in  her  opinion  most 
violent,  raised  it;  dangerous  it  was,  since  it 
threatened  utter  ruin  to  her  most  important  in- 
terests. Here,  then,  was  a  Carolina  case.  How 
did  Massachusetts  deal  with  it  ?  It  was,  as  she 
thought,  a  plain  manifest,  palpable  violation  of 
the  constitution,  and  it  brought  ruin  to  her  doors. 
Thousands  of  families,  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  individuals,  were  beggared  by  it.  While  she 
saw  and  felt  all  this,  she  saw  and  felt.,  also,  that, 
as  a  measure  of  national  policy,  it  was  perfeotly 
futile ;  that  the  country  was  no  way  benefited 
by  that  which  cause<l  so  much  individual  dis- 
tress ;  that  it  was  efficient  only  for  the  produc- 
tion of  evil,  and  all  that  evil  inflicted  on  our- 
selves. In  such  a  case,  under  such  circumstan- 
ces, how  did  Massachusetts  demean  herself? 
Sir,  she  remonstrated,  she  memorialized,  she 
addressed  herself  to  the  general  government, 
not  exactly  *'  with  the  concentrated  energy  of 
passion,"  but  with  her  own  strong  sense,  and 
the  energy  of  sober  conviction.  But  she  did 
not  interpose  the  arm  of  her  own  power  to  ar- 
rest the  law,  and  break  the  embargo.  Far  from 
it.  Her  principles  bound  her  to  two  things ; 
and  she  followed  her  principles,  lead  where  they 
might.  First,  to  submit  to  every  constitutional 
law  of  Congress,  and,  secondly,  if  the  constitu- 
tional validity  of  tiie  law  be  doubteil,  to  refei 
that  question  to  the  decision  of  the  proper  tri- 
bunals. The  first  principle  is  vain  and  ineffec- 
tnal  without  the  second.  A  miyority  of  us  in 
New  England  believed  the  embargo  law  uncon- 
stitutional ;  but  the  great  question  was,  and  al- 
ways will  be,  in  such  cases,  who  is  to  decide 
this  ? — Who  is  to  judge  between  the  people  and 
the  government?  And,  sir,  it  is  quite  plain, 
that  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  con- 
fers on  the  government  itself,  to  be  exercised  by 
its  appropriate  department,  and  under  its  own 
responsibility  to  the  people,  this  power  of  de- 
ciding ultimately  and  conclusively,  upon  the 
just  extent  of  its  own  authority.  If  this  had 
not  been  done  we  should  not  have  advanced  a 
single  step  beyond  the  old  confederation. 

Being  fully  of  opinion  that  the  embargo  law 
was  unconstitutional,  the  people  of  New  Eng- 
land were  yet  equally  clear  in  the  opinion — it 
was  a  matter  they  did  not  doubt  upon — ^that  the 
question,  after  all,  must  be  decided  by  the  judi- 
cial tribunals  of  the  United  States.  Before  those 
tribunals,  therefore,  they  brought  the  question. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  law,  they  had  given 
bonds,  to  millions  in  amount,  and  which  were 
alleged  to  be  forfeited.  They  sufi^ered  the  bonds 
to  be  sued,  and  thus  raised  the  question.  In 
the  old-fashioned  way  of  settling  disputes,  they 
went  to  law.  The  case  came  to  hearing,  and 
solemn  argument ;  and  he  who  espoused  theit 
cause,  and  stood  up  for  them  against  the  validity 
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of  the  embargo  act,  was  none  other  than  that 
^reut  man,  of  whom  tlie  gentleman  has  made 
honorable  mention,  Samuel  Dexter.  Ho  was 
then,  sir,  in  the  fulness  of  his  knowledge,  and 
the  maturity  of  his  strength.  He  had  retired 
from  long  and  distinguished  public  service  Jiere, 
to  the  renewed  pursuit  of  professional  duties  \ 
carrying  with  him  all  that  enjargement  and  ex- 
pansion, all  the  new  strength  and  force,  which 
an  ac(iuaintAnco  with  the  more  general  subjects 
discussed  in  the  national  councils,  is  capable  of 
adding  to  professional  attainment,  in  a  mind  of 
true  greatness  and  comprehension.  He  was  a 
lawyer,  and  he  was  also  a  statesman.  He  htul 
studied  the  constitution,  when  lie  filled  public 
station,  that  he  might  defend  it;  ho  had  ex- 
amined its  principles  that  ho  might  maintain 
them.  More  than  all  men,  or  at  least  as  much 
OS  any  man,  he  was  attached  to  the  general 
government  and  to  the  union  of  the  States.  His 
feelings  and  opinions  all  ran  in  that  direction. 
A  question  of  constitutional  law,  too,  was  of  all 
subjects,  tiiat  one  which  was  best  suited  to  his 
talents  and  learning.  Aloof  from  technicality, 
and  unfettered  by  artificial  rule,  such  a  question 
gave  oj)port unity  for  that  deep  and  clear  analy- 
sis, that  mighty  gra^p  of  principle,  which  so 
omch  distinguished  liis  higher  efiorts.  His  very 
statement  was  argument ;  his  inference  seemed 
demonstration.  The  earnestness  of  his  own 
C(mviotion,  wrought  conviction  in  others.  One 
was  convinced,  and  believed,  and  assented,  Ikj- 
cause  it  was  gratifying,  delightful,  to  think  and 
leel,  and  believe,  in  unison  with  an  intellect  of 
such  evident  superiority. 

Air.  Dexter,  sir,  such  as  I  have  described  him, 
argued  tlie  Xew  England  cause.  He  put  into 
his  effort  his  whole  heart,  as  well  as  all  tlie 
powers  of  his  understanding;  for  he  had  avow- 
ed, in  the  most  public  manner,  his  entire  con- 
currence with  his  neighbors,  on  the  point  in 
dispute.  He  argued  the  cause,  it  was  lost,  and 
Xew  England  submitted.  The  established  tri- 
bunals ])ronounced  the  law  constitutional,  and 
Kew  England  actpiies^red.  Now,  sir,  is  not  this 
the  exact  opposite  of  the  doctrine  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina?  According  to  him, 
instead  of  referring  to  the  judicial  tribunals,  we 
should  have  broken  up  the  embargo  by  laws  of 
t>ur  own;  we  should  have  repealed  it,  ^Sjuoad" 
New  England;  for  we  had  a  strong,  pal[>able, 
and  oppressive  case.  Sir,  we  believed  the  em- 
bargo unconstitutional ;  but  still  that  was  mat- 
ter of  opinion,  and  who  was  to  decide  it  ?  Wo 
thought  it  a  dear  case ;  but,  nevertheless,  we 
did  not  t-ake  the  law  into  our  own  hands,  be- 
cause we  di<l  not  wish  to  bring  about  a  revolu- 
tion, nor  tt)  break  up  the  Union :  for  I  maintain, 
that,  l>etween  submission  to  the  decision  of  the 
constituted  tribunals,  and  revolution,  or  dis- 
union, there  is  n(»  middle  ground — there  is  no 
ambiguous  condition,  half  allegiance,  and  half 
rel)ellion.  And,  sir,  how  futile,  how  very  futile 
it  is,  to  admit  the  right  of  State  interference,  and 
then  attempt  to  save  it  from  the  character  of 
unlawful  resistance,  by  adding  terms  of  quali- 


fication to  the  causea,  and  occasions,  leaTing  all 
these  qualifications,  like  the  case  itself,  in  tiM 
discretion  of  tlie  State  govemmentfi.  It  mn< 
be  a  clear  case,  it  is  said,  a  deliberate  aee ;  a 
palpable  case ;  a  dangerous  case.  But  then  the 
State  is  still  left  at  liberty  to  decide  for  berwlf, 
what  is  clear,  what  is  deliberate,  what »  palpa- 
ble, what  is  dangerous.  Do  ailjectives  and  epi- 
thets avail  any  thing  ?  Sir,  the  hnnian  mind  ia 
so  constituted,  that  the  meritn  of  both  side^of 
a  controversy  apftear  very  clear,  and  very  pal- 
pable, to  those  who  respectively  espon9e  them: 
and  both  sides  usually  grow  clearer  as  the  con- 
troversy advances.  South  Carolina  sees  uncon- 
stitutionality in  the  tarifiT;  elie  sees  opprenidon. 
there,  also;  and  she  sees  danger.  Pennsvl- 
vania,  with  a  vImou  n\,t  less  sharp,  looks  at  t}i« 
same  tariff,  and  sees  no  such  thing  in  it — fit^ 
sees  it  all  constitutional,  all  usefnl,  all  safe.  The 
faith  of  South  Carolina  is  strengtliened  by  opf^v 
sition,  and  she  now  not  only  seciS  but  re(M)lve9 
that  the  tariff  is  palpably  unconstitutional  oi»- 
pressive  and  dangerous:  but  Pennsylvania,  not 
to  be  behind  her  neighlH>rs,  and  etpal^  willin^f 
to  strengthen  her  own  faith  by  a  confident  as- 
severation, resolves,  also,  and  gives  to  every 
warm  afiinnative  of  South  Caroluia.  a  pUin, 
downright^  Pennsylvania  negjitive.  Sonth  Can^ 
Una,  to  show  the  strength  and  nnity  of  her  opin- 
ion, brings  her  assembly  to  a  unanimity,  within 
seven  voices;  Pennsylvania,  nor  to  lie*ontdon« 
in  this  res|icct  more  than  others,  rednces  Iitf 
dissentient  fraction  to  a  single  vote.  Now,  sir, 
again,  I  a<k  the  gentleman  what  is  to  he  done  i 
Are  those  States  both  right  ?  Is  he  bound  to 
consider  them  both  right  ?  If  not>,  which  i*  in 
the  wrong  ?  or  rather,  which  has  the  best  ripbi 
to  dcK^ide  'i  And  if  he,  and  if  I  are  not  to  knnw 
what  the  constitution  means,  and  what  it  is,  tiJ 
tht)se  two  State  legislatures,  and  the  twenty-t«"o 
others,  shall  agree  in  its  construction,  what  have 
we  sworn  to,  when  we  have  sworn  to  maintvB 
it  ?  I  was  forcibly  struck,  sir,  with  one  reflec- 
tion, as  the  gentleman  went  on  in  his  speech. 
He  quotoil  Mr.  Mndison^s  resolutions,  to  profe 
that  a  State  may  interfere,  in  a  case  of  deliber 
ate,  ]>alpable,  and  dangerous  exercise  c»f  a  power 
not  granted.  The  honorable  member  snpiioK* 
the  tariff  law  to  be  such  an  exercise  of  power: 
and  that,  consequently,  a  case  has  arisen  in 
which  the  Stite  may,  if  it  see  fit,  interfere  by 
its  own  law.  Now  it  so  hapi>cns,  nevertbelc*. 
that  Mr.  Madison  deems  this  same  tariff  law 
(juite  constitutional.  Instead  of  a  clear  and 
palpable  violation,  it  is,  in  his  judgment,  no 
violation  at  all.  So  that,  while  they  use  hii 
authority  for  a  hypothetical  casoi,  they  rvject  it 
in  the  very  case  before  them.     All  this,  ?ir, 

shows  the  inherent— ^futility 1  had  tlmo^ 

used  a  stronger  word — of  conceding  tliis  power 
of  interference  to  the  States  and  then  attempt- 
ing to  secure  it  from  abuse  by  imposing  quali- 
fications, of  which  the  States  themselves  are  to 
judge.  One  of  two  things  is  true ;  either  the 
laws  of  the  Union  are  beyond  the  discretion  an  J 
beyond  the  control  of  the  States ;  or  elae  t< 
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have  no  constitation  of  general  government, 
ftnd  are  thrust  back  again  to  the  days  of  the 
confederacy. 

Let  me  here  say,  sir,  that  if  the  gentleman's 
doctrine  had  been  received  and  acted  npon  in 
New  England,  in  the  times  of  the  embargo  and 
non-intercourse,  we  should  probably  not  now 
have  been  here.  The  government  would  very 
likely  have  gone  to  pieces,  and  crumbled  into 
dust.  No  stronger  case  can  ever  arise  than  ex- 
isted under  those  laws ;  no  States  can  ever  en- 
tertain a  clearer  conviction  than  the  New  Eng- 
land States  then  entertained  ;  and  if  they  hod 
been  under  the  influence  of  that  heresy  of  opin- 
ion, as  I  must  call  it,  which  the  honorable 
member  espouses,  this  IFnion  would,  in  all  pro- 
b^ility,  have  been  scattered  to  the  four  winds. 
I  ask  the  gentleman,  therefore,  to  apply  his 
principles  to  tliat  case ;  I  ask  him  to  come  forth 
and  declare,  whether,  in  his  opinion,  the  New 
England  States  would  have  been  justified  in 
interfering  to  break  up  the  embargo  system 
under  the  conscientious  opinions  which  they 
held  npon  it  ?  Had  they  a  right  to  annul  that 
law?  Does  he  admit,  or  deny?  If  that 
which  is  thought  palpably  unconstitutional 
in  South  Carolina  justifies  that  State  in  arrest- 
ing the  progress  of  the  law,  tell  me,  whether 
that  which  was  thought  palpably  unconstitu- 
tional also  in  Massachusetts,  would  have  justi- 
fied her  in  doing  the  same  thing?  Sir,  I  deny 
the  whole  doctrine.  It  has  not  a  foot  of  ground 
in  the  constitution  to  stand  on.  No  public  man 
of  reputation  ever  advanced  it  in  Massachusetts, 
in  the  warmest  times,  or  could  maintain  himself 
upon  it  there  at  any  time. 

I  wish  now,  sir,  to  make  a  remark  upon  the 
Virginia  resolutions  of  1798.  I  cannot  under- 
take to  say  how  these  resolutions  were  under- 
stood by  those  who  passed  them.  Their  lan- 
guage is  not  a  little  indefinite.  In  the  case  of 
the  exercise  by  Congress,  of  a  dangerous  power, 
not  granted  to  them,  the  resolutions  assert  the 
right,  on  the  part  of  the  State,  to  interfere,  and 
arrest  the  progress  of  the  evil.  This  is  suscep- 
tible of  more  than  one  interpretation.  It  may 
mean  no  more  than  that  the  States  may  inter- 
fere by  complaint  and  remonstance,  or  by  pro- 
posing to  the  people  an  alteration  of  the 
Federal  Constitution.  This  would  all  be  quite 
unobjectionable ;  or,  it  may  be,  that  no  more 
is  meant  than  to  assert  the  general  right  of 
revolution,  as  against  all  governments,  in  cases 
of  intolerable  oppression.  This  no  one  doubts ; 
and  this,  in  my  opinion,  is  all  that  he  who 
framed  the  resolutions  could  have  meant  by  it: 
for  I  shall  not  readily  believe,  that  he  was  ever 
of  opinion  that  a  State,  under  the  constitution, 
and  in  conformity  with  it,  could,  upon  the 
ground  of  her  own  opinion  of  its  unconstitu- 
tionality, however  clear  and  palpable  she  might 
think  the  case,  annul  a  law  of  Congress,  so  far 
as  it  should  operate  on  herself  by  her  own 
legislative  power. 

i  must  now  beg  to  ask,  sir,  whence  is  this 
supposed  right  of  the  States  derived  ? — where  | 


do  they  find  the  power  to  interfere  with  the 
laws  of  the  Union  f  Sir,  the  opinion  which  the 
honorable  gentleman  maintains  is  a  notion, 
founded  in  a  total  misapprehension,  in  my  judg- 
ment, of  the  origin  of  this  government,  and  of 
the  foundation  on  which  it  stands.  I  hold  it 
to  be  a  popular  government,  erected  by  the 
people ;  those  who  administer  it,  responsible  to 
the  people ;  and  itself  capable  of  being  amended 
and  modified,  just  as  the  people  may  choose  it 
should  be.  It  is  as  popular,  just  as  truly 
emanating  from  the  people,  as  the  State  gov- 
ernments. It  is  created  for  one  purpose ;  the 
State  governments  for  another.  It  has  its  own 
powers  ;  they  have  theirs.  There  is  no  more 
authority  with  them  to  arrest  the  operation  of 
a  law  of  Congress,  than  with  Congress  to  arrest 
the  operation  of  their  laws.  We  are  here  to 
administer  a  constitution  emanating  immediately 
from  the  people,  and  trusted  by  them  to  our 
administration.  It  is  not  the  creature  of  the 
State  governments.  It  is  of  no  moment  to  the 
argument,  that  certain  acts  of  the  State  legis- 
latures are  necessary  to  fill  our  seats  in  this 
body.  That  is  not  one  of  their  original  State 
powers,  a  part  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  State. 
It  is  a  duty  which  the  people,  by  the  constitu- 
tion itself,  have  imposed  on  the  State  legisla- 
tures ;  and  which  tliey  might  have  left  to  bo 
performed  elsewhere,  if  they  had  seen  fit.  So 
they  have  left  the  choice  of  President  with 
electors ;  but  all  this  does  not  aflect  the  propo- 
sition, that  this  whole  government.  President, 
Senate,  and  House  of  Representatives,  is  a 
popular  government.  It  leaves  it  still  all  its 
popular  character.  The  governor  of  a  State 
(in  some  of  the  Statei*)  is  chosen,  not  directly 
by  the  people,  but  by  tliose  who  are  chosen  by 
the  people,  for  the  purpose  of  performing, 
among  other  duties,  that  of  electing  a  governor. 
Is  the  government  of  the  State,  on  that  account, 
not  a  popular  government?  This  government, 
sir,  is  the  independent  offspring  of  the  popular 
will.  It  is  not  the  creature  of  State  legisla- 
tures ;  nay,  more,  if  the  whole  truth  must  be 
told,  the  people  brought  it  into  existence,  estab- 
lished it,  and  have  hitherto  supported  it,  for 
the  very  purpose,  amongst  others,  of  imposing 
certain  salutary  restraints  on  Stale  sovereign- 
ties. The  States  cannot  now  make  war ;  they 
cannot  contract  alliances ;  they  cannot  make, 
each  for  itself,  separate  regulations  of  commerce ; 
they  cannot  lay  imposts ;  they  cannot  coin  mo- 
ney. If  this  constitution,  sir,  be  the  creature  ot 
State  legislatures,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it 
has  obtauied  a  strange  control  over  the  volition? 
of  its  creators. 

The  people,  then,  sir,  erected  this  govern- 
ment. They  gave  it  a  constitution,  and  in  that 
constitution  tliey  have  enumerated  the  powers 
which  they  bestow  on  it.  They  have  made  it 
a  limited  government.  They  have  defined  its 
authority.  They  have  restrained  it  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  such  powers  as  are  granted ;  and  a]] 
others,  they  declare,  are  reserved  to  the  States, 
or  the  people.    But,  sir,  they  have  not  stopped 
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hero.    If  they  liad,  they  would  liave  accorn- 

Clislicd  but  half  their  work.  No  definition  can 
e  so  clear,  as  to  avoid  possibility  of  doubt ;  no 
limitation  po  precise,  as  to  exclude  all  uncer- 
tainty. "Who,  then,  shall  construe  this  grant 
of  the  people  ?  Who  shall  interpret  their  will, 
where  it  may  bo  supposed  they  have  left  it 
doubtful?  With  frhom  do  they  repose  this 
ultimate)  right  of  deciding  on  the  powers  of  the 
government?  Sir,  they  have  settled  all  this 
in  the  fullest  manner.  They  have  left  it,  with 
the  government  itsoit,  m  its  appropriate  branches. 
Sir,  the  very  chief  end,  the  main  design,  for 
wliich  the  whole  constitution  was  framed  and 
adopted,  was  to  establish  a  government  that 
should  not  be  obliged  to  act  through  St^ite 
agency,  or  depend  on  State  opinion  and  Stiite 
discretion.  The  peuple  had  had  quite  enough 
of  that  kind  of  government,  under  the  con- 
federacy. Under  that  system,  the  legal  action 
— the  application  of  law  to  individuals — be- 
longed exclusively  to  the  States.  Congress 
could  only  recommend — their  acts  were  not  of 
binding  force,  till  the  States  had  adopted  and 
sanctioned  them.  Are  we  in  that  condition 
still  ?  Are  we  yet  at  t)ie  mercy  of  State  dis- 
cretion, and  State  construction  ?  Sir,  if  we  are, 
then  vain  will  be  our  attempt  to  maintain  the 
constitution  under  which  we  sit. 

But,  sir,  the  i)eople  have  wisely  provided,  in 
the  constitution  itself,  a  proper,  suitable  mode 
and  tribunal  for  settling  questions  of  constitu- 
tional law.  There  are,  in  the  constitution, 
grants  of  powers  to  Congress ;  and  restrictions 
on  these  ])ower8.  There  are,  also,  i)rohibitions 
on  the  States.  Some  authority  must,-  therefore, 
necessarily  exist,  having  the  ultimate  jurisdic- 
tion to  lix  and  asc^ertain  the  interpretation  of 
tliese  grants,  restrictions,  and  prohibitions.  The 
constitution  has  itself  pointed  out,  ordained,  and 
established  tliat  authority.  How  has  it  accom- 
plished this  great  and  essential  end  ?  By  de- 
claring, sir,  that  ^'the  constitution  and  tlie  laws 
of  the  United  States,  made  in  pursuance  thereof, 
shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  any  thing 
in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding." 

This,  sir,  was  the  first  groat  step.  By  this 
the  supremacy  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  Suites  is  declared.  The  people  so 
will  it.  No  State  law  is  to  be  valid,  which 
comes  in  conflict  with  the  constitution,  or  any 
law  of  the  United  States  passed  in  pursuance 
of  it.  But  whu  shall  decide  this  question  of 
intorforence ?  To  whom  lies  the  last  appeal? 
This,  sir,  the  constitution  itself  decides,  mso,  by 
declaring,  "  that  the  judicial  power  shall  extend 
to  all  cases  arising  under  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  tlie  United  States."  These  two  pro- 
visions, sir,  cover  the  whole  ground.  They 
are,  in  truth,  the  keystone  of  the  arch.  With 
these,  it  is  a  constitution;  without  them,  it  is  a 
confederacy.  In  pursuance  of  these  clear  and 
©xi)ress  provisions,  Congress  established,  at  its 
very  first  session,  in  the  judicial  act,  a  mcKle 
for  carrying  them  into  full  ettect,  and  for  bring- 


ing all  questions  of  constitntional  power  to  tin 
final  decision  of  the  supreme  court.  It  then, 
sir,  became  a  government.  It  then  had  the 
means  of  self-protection ;  and,  but  for  this,  it 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  now  among 
things  which  are  past.  Having  oonstitoted  the 
government,  and  declared  its  powers,  the  peo- 
ple have  further  said,  that  since  somebody  niort 
decide  on  the  extent  of  these  powers,  the  gov- 
ernment shall  itself  decide ;  subject,  tlwHji^ 
like  other  iH)pular  governments,  to  its  re«poiH- 
bility  to  t!ie  people.  And  now,  sir,  I  re|»ea, 
liow  is  it  that  a  State  legislature  acquirer  anr 
power  to  interfere  ?  Who,  or  what,  gives  then 
the  right  to  say  to  the  people,  "  We,  who  a« 
your  agents  and  servants  for  one  purpose,  will 
undertake  to  decide  that  yonr  other  agents  And 
servant^  appointed  by  you  ftir  another  porpost 
have  transcended  the  authority  you  gave  them! 
The  reply  would  be,  I  think,  not  importinem— 
"  Who  made  you  a  ju«lge  over  another's  ser- 
vants ?  To  their  own  niiisters  they  stand  orfrtll." 

Sir,  I  deny  this  power  of  State  legislatuw 
altogether.  Jt  cannot  stimd  the  test  of  esaiui- 
nation.  Gentlemen  may  say,  that  in  an  ei- 
treme  case,  a  State  government  might  protwr 
the  people  from  intolerable  oppression.  J>ir,  id 
such  a  case,  the  people  might  j^rotect  them- 
selves, without  the  aid  Of  the  SState  govern 
ments.  Such  a  case  warrants  revcdutiun.  h 
must  make,  when  it  comes,  a  law  fur  itself.  A 
nullifying  act  of  a  State  legislature  cannut  altrf 
the  case,  nor  make  resistance  any  more  lawful 
In  maintaining  these  sentiments^  sir,  I  ani  bnt 
asserting  the  rights  of  the  people.  I  state  what 
they  have  declared,  and  insist  on  tlieir  ri^hi  to 
declare  it.  They  have  chi>sen  to  repose  this 
power  in  the  general  government,  and  1  think 
it  my  duty  to  8upi>ort  it,  hke  other  constitc- 
tional  powers. 

For  myself,  sir,  I  do  not  admit  the  j^ris<li^ 
tion  of  South  Carolina,  or  any  other  State,  to 
prescribe  my  constitutional  duty ;  or  to  Kttle, 
between  me  and  the  people,  thevalidity  of  la»* 
of  Congress,  for  which  I  have  vote<l.  I  decline 
her  umpirage.  I  have  not  sworn  to  soppnrt 
the  cx)nstitution  according  to  her  construetiifl 
of  its  clauses.  I  have  not  stipulated,  bj  niT 
oath  of  ofiice,  or  otherwise,  to  como  under  an; 
responsibility,  except  to  the  people^  and  xh^ 
whom  they  have  appointed  to  piiss  upon  \hi 
question,  whether  laws,  supported  by  my  voUis 
conform  to  tlie  constitution  of  tlie  coDnti;. 
And,  sir,  if  we  look  to  the  general  natnre  (i 
the  case,  could  any  thing  have  been  more  pre- 
posterous, than  to  make  a  government  fur  the 
whole  Union,  and  yet  leave  its  powers  snbjert. 
not  to  one  interpretation,  but  to  thirteen,  (^ 
twenty-four,  interpretations  ?  Instead  of  one 
tribunal,  established  by  all,  responsible  to  all, 
with  power  to  decide  for  all — shall  constim 
tional  questions  be  left  to  four-and-twenty  p<»p; 
ular  bodies,  each  at  liberty  to  decide  for  ii*i- 
and  none  bound  to  respect  tlie  dociaions  (■< 
others ;  and  each  at  liberty,  too,  to  give  a  new 
construction  on  every  new  election  of  its  own 
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members  ?  "Would  aoy  thing,  with  such  a  prin- 
iriple  in  it,  or  rather  with  such  a  destitution  of 
all  princi]>Ie,  be  fit  to  be  called  a  government  ? 
No,  sir.  It  should  not  be  denominated  a  con- 
Ptitntion.  It  should  be  called,  rather,  a  collec- 
tion of  topics,  for  everlasting  controversy; 
heads  of  debate  for  a  disputations  people.  It 
would  not  be  a  government.  It  would  not  be 
adequate  to  any  practical  good,  nor  fit  for  any 
conntry  to  live  under.  To  avoid  all  possibility 
of  being  misunderstood,  allow  me  to  repeat 
again,  in  the  fullest  manner,  that  I  claim  no 
powers  for  the  government  by  forced  or  unfair 
construction.  I  admit  that  it  is  a  government 
of  strictly  limited  powers;  of  enumerated,  speci- 
fied, and  particularized  powers ;  and  that  what- 
soever is  not  granted,  is  withheld.  But  not- 
withstimding  all  this,  and  however  the  grant 
of  powers  may  be  expressed,  its  limit  and  extent 
»??ay  yet,  in  some  cases,  admit  of  doubt ;  and 
the  general  government  would  be  good  for 
nothing,  it  would  be  incapable  of  long  existing, 
if  some  mode  had  not  been  provided,  in  which 
those  doubts,  as  they  should  arise,  might  be 
peaceably,  but  authoritatively,  solved. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  let  me  run  the  hon- 
orable gentleman's  doctrine  a  little  into  its 
practical  application.  Let  us  look  at  his  proba- 
ble "  modus  operandi."  If  a  thing  can  be  done, 
\n  ingenious  man  can  tell  how  it  is  to  be  done. 
N'ow,  I  wish  to  be  informed,  how  this  State 
nterference  is  to  be  put  in  practice  without 
violence,  bloodshed,  and  rebellion.  We  will 
:ake  the  existing  case  of  the  tariff  law.  South 
[Carolina  is  said  to  have  made  up  her  opinion 
ipon  it.  If  we  do  not  repeal  it,  (as  we  probably 
shall  not,)  she  will  then  apply  to  the  case  the 
•eniedy  of  her  doctrine.  She  will,  we  must 
mppose,  pass  a  law  of  her  legislature,  declaring 
he  several  acts  of  Congress,  usually  called 
bo  tariff  laws,  null  and  void,  so  far  as  they 
•espect  South  Carolina,  or  the  citizens  thereof. 
>o  far,  all  is  a  paper  transaction,  and  easy 
»nough.  But  the  collector  at  Charleston  is  col- 
ecting  the  duties  imposed  by  these  tariff  laws 
—lie  therefi»re  must  bo  stopped.  The  collector 
%'ill  seize  the  goods  if  the  tariff  duties  are  not 
>aid.  The  State  authorities  will  undertake  their 
'ei?cuo ;  the  marshal,  with  his  posse,  will  come 
o  the  collector's  aid,  and  here  the  contest  be- 
fin.**.  Tlie  militia  of  the  State  will  be  called 
Kit  to  sustain  the  nullifying  act.  They  will 
narch,  sir,  under  a  very  gallant  leader :  for  I 
)elieve  the  honorable  member  himself  com- 
nands  the  militia  of  that  part  of  the  State.  He 
vill  raise  the  nullifying  act  on  his  standard,  and 
ipread  it  out  as  his  banner  I  It  ydW  have  a  pre- 
imble,  bearing,  That  the  tariff  laws  are  palpaple, 
leliberate,  and  dangerous  violations  of  the  con- 
titutionl  He  will  proceed,  with  this  banner 
lying,  to  the  custom-house  in  Charleston : 

"All  the  while, 
Sonorous  metal,  blowing  martial  sounds. *' 

Arrived  at  the  custom-house,  he  will  tell  the 


collector  that  he  must  collect  no  more  duties 
under  any  of  the  tariff  laws.  This,  he  will  bo 
somewhat  puzzled  to  say,  by  the  way,  with  a 
grave  countenance,  considering  what  hand  South 
Carolina,  herself,  had  in  that  of  1816.  But,  sir, 
the  collector  would,  probably,  not  desist  at  his 
bidding.  He  would  show  him  the  law  of  Con- 
gress, tlie  treasury  instruction,  and  his  own  oath 
of  office.  He  would  say,  he  should  perform  hit 
duty,  come  what  might  Here  would  ensue 
a  pause :  for  they  say  that  a  certain  stillness 
precedes  the  tempest.  The  trumpeter  would 
hold  his  breath  awhile,  and  before  all  this  mili- 
tary array  should  fall  on  the  custom-house,  col- 
lector, clerks,  and  all,  it  is  very  probable  some 
of  those  composing  it,  would  request  of  their 
gallant  commander-in-chief^  to  be  informed  a 
little  upon  the  point  of  law;  for  they  have, 
doubtless,  a  just  respect  for  his  opinions  as  a 
lawyer,  as  well  as  for  his  bravery  as  a  soldier. 
They  know  he  has  read  Blackstone  and  the 
constitution,  as  well  as  Turrene  and  Vauban 
They  would  ask  him,  therefore,  something  con* 
cerning  their  rights  in  this  matter.  They  would 
inquire,  whether  it  was  not  somewhat  danger- 
ous to  resist  a  law  of  the  United  States.  What 
would  be  the  nature  of  their  offence,  they  would 
wish  to  learn,  if  they,  by  military  force  and 
array,  resisted  the  execution  in  Carolina  of  a 
law  of  the  United  States,  and  it  should  turn  out, 
after  all,  that  the  law  was  constitutiimal  ?  He 
would  answer,  of  course,  treason.  No  lawyer 
could  give  any  other  answer.  John  Fries,  he 
would  tell  them,  had  learned  that  some  years 
ago.  How,  then,  they  would  ask,  do  you  pro- 
pose to  defend  us  ?  We  are  not  afraid  of  bullets, 
but  treason  has  a  way  of  taking  people  off,  that 
we  do  not  much  relish.  How  do  you  propose  to 
defend  us  ?  "  Look  at  my  floating  banner,"  he 
would  reply;  "  see  there  Uie  nullifying  lawl" 
Is  it  your  opinion,  gallant  commander,  they 
would  then  say,  that  if  we  should  be  indicted 
for  treason,  that  same  floating  banner  of  vours 
would  make  a  good  plea  in  bar?  "South 
Carolina  is  a  sovereign  State,"  he  would  reply. 
That  is  true^ — but  would  the  judge  admit  our 
plea  ?  "  These  tariff  laws,"  he  would  repeiit, 
"  are  unconstitutional,  palpably,  deliberately, 
dangerously."  That  all  may  be  so ;  but  if  the 
tribunal  should  not  happen  to  be  of  tliat  opinion, 
shall  we  swing  for  it  ?  AVe  are  ready  to  die  foi 
our  country,  but  it  is  rather  an  awkward  busi- 
ness, this  dying  without  touching  the  gronnd  I 
After  all,  that  is  a  sort  of  hemp  tax,  worse  than 
any  part  of  the  tariff. 

Mr.  President,  the  honorable  gentleman 
would  be  in  a  dilemma,  like  that  of  another 
great  general.  He  would  have  a  knot  before 
him  which  he  could  not  untie.  He  must  out  it 
with  his  sword.  He  must  say  to  his  followers, 
defend  yourselves  with  your  bayonets ;  and  this 
is  war— civil  war. 

Direct  collision,  therefore,  between  force  and 
force,  is  the  unavoidable  result  of  that  remedy  for 
the  revision  of  unconstitutional  laws  which  the 
gentleman  contends  for.    It  must  happen  in  the 
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very  first  case  to  which  it  is  applied.  Is  not 
this  the  ])lain  result  ?  To  resijit,  by  force,  the 
execution  of  a  law,  penernlly,  is  treason.  Can 
the  courts  of  the  United  States  take  notice  of 
the  indulgence  of  a  StAte  to  commit  treason  ? 
The  common  payiug,  that  a  State  cannot  com- 
mit treason  herself,  is  nothing  to  the  purpose. 
Can  she  authorize  others  to  do  it?  If  John 
Fries  had  produced  an  act  of  Pennsylvania,  an- 
nulling the  law  of  Congress,  would  it  liave 
helped  his  case?  Talk  about  it  as  we  will, 
these  doctrines  go  the  length  of  revolution. 
They  are  incompatible  with  any  peaceable  ad- 
ministration of  the  government.  They  lead 
directly  to  disunion  and  civil  commotion ;  and, 
therefore,  it  is,  that  at  their  commencement, 
when  they  are  first  found  to  be  maintained  by  re- 
spectable men,  and  in  a  t4mgible  form,  I  euter 
my  public  protest  against  them  all. 

The  honorable  gentleman  argues,  that  if  this 
government  be  the  sole  judge  of  the  extent  of 
its  own  powers,  whether  that  right  of  judging 
be  in  Congress,  or  the  Supreme  Court,  it  equally 
subverts  Stato  sovereignty.  This  the  gentle- 
man sees,  or  thinks  he  sees,  although  he  cannot 
perceive  how  the  right  of  judging,  in  this  mat- 
ter, if  left  to  the  exercise  of  State  legislatures, 
Las  any  tendency  to  subvert  the  government  of 
the  Union.  The  gentleman's  opinion  may  be, 
that  the  right  ought  not  to  have  been  lodged 
with  the  general  government;  he  may  like 
better  such  a  constitution,  as  wo  should  have 
under  the  right  of  State  interference ;  but  I  ask 
him  to  meet  me  on  the  plain  matter  of  fact;  I 
ask  him  to  meet  me  on  the  constitution  itself; 
I  ask  him  if  the  power  is  not  found  there — 
clearly  and  visibly  found  there  ? 

But,  sir,  what  is  this  danger,  and  what  the 
grounds  of  it  l  Let  it  be  remembered,  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  not  unal- 
terable. It  is  to  continue  in  its  present  form 
no  longer  than  the  people  who  established  it 
shall  choose  to  C(mtinue  it.  If  thev  shall  be- 
come  convinced  that  they  have  made  an  injudi- 
cious or  inexpetlient  i)artition  and  distribution 
of  power,  between  the  State  governments  and 
the  general  government,  they  can  alter  that  dis- 
tril»ution  at  will. 

If  any  thing  be  found  in  the  national  consti- 
tution, either  by  original  ])rovision,  or  subse- 
quent interpretation,  which  ought  not  to  be  in 
it,  the  people  know  how  to  get  rid  of  it.  If 
any  construction  be  established,  unacceptable 
U)  them,  so  as  to  become,  practically,  a  part  of 
the  constitution,  they  will  amend  it,  at  their 
own  sovereign  pleasure :  but  while  the  people 
cIkm^sc  to  maintain  it,  as  it  is;  while  they  are 
satisfied  with  it,  and  refuse  to  change  it,  who 
liH-*  given,  or  who  can  give,  to  the  State  legisla- 
tures a  right  to  alter  it,  either  by  interference, 
construction,  or  otherwise?  Gentlemen  do  not 
seem  to  recollect  that  the  people  have  any 
power  to  do  any  thing  for  themselves;  they 
imagine  there  is  no  safety  fi)r  them,  any  longer 
than  tlit^y  are  under  the  ch)se  guardianship  of 
the  State  legislatures.    Sir,  the  people  have  not 


trusted  their  safety,  in  regard  to  the  genernl 
constitution,  to  these  hand:*.  l*hev  have  re- 
quired other  security,  and  taken  otLer  bonds. 
They  have  chosen  to  trust  themselves,  first,  to 
the  plain  words  of  the  instrument,  and  to  aicb 
construction  as  the  government  itself,  in  duuM- 
ful  cases,  should  put  on  its  own  powers,  undet 
their  oaths  of  office,  and  subject  t*>  their  re- 
sponsibility to  them :  just  as  the  people  of  i 
State  trust  their  own  Stnte  governments  with  a 
similar  power.  Secondly,  they  Lave  reposed 
their  trust  in  the  efficacy  of  frequent  election^ 
and  in  their  own  power  to  remove  their  om 
servants  and  agents,  whenever  they  see  cause. 
Thirdly,  they  have  reposed  trust  in  the  jndicial 
power,  which,  in  order  that  it  might  be  trn<t- 
worthy,  they  have  made  as  resjK-ctable,  as  dis- 
interested, and  as  independent  as  was  practi- 
cable. Fourthly,  they  have  .seen  lit  to  relv,  in 
case  of  necessity,  or  high  expediency,  on  tbeir 
known  and  admitted  power,  to  alter  or  uroeod 
the  constitution,  peaceably  and  quietly,  wLen- 
ever  experience  shall  point  out  defects  or  im- 
perfections. And,  finally,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have,  at  no  time,  in  no  way,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  authorized  any  State  lefri^ 
lature  to  construe  or  interi)ret  their  high  in- 
strument of  government;  much  less  to  in- 
terfere, by  their  own  i)ower,  to  arrest  its  course 
and  operation. 

If,  sir,  the  people,  in  these  respects,  Iisd  done 
otherwise  than  they  have  done,  their  conslitc- 
tion  could  neither  have  been  preserved,  nor 
would  it  have  been  worth  preserving.  Ami  if 
its  plain  provisions  sliall  now  Ik*  disreiranK-d. 
and  these  new  doctrines  interpolati-<l  in  it,  it 
will  become  Jis  feeble  and  helpless  a  Winjr,  as 
its  enemies,  whether  early  or  more  recent^  i^M 
possibly  desire.  It  will  exist  in  every  State, 
but  Jis  a  poor  dependent  on  Stnte  jK-nni-iMuru 
It  nmst  borrow  leave  to  be;  nn<l  will  be.  n^ 
longer  than  State  pleasure,  or  State  di>crt'tii»R, 
sees  fit  to  grant  the  indulgence,  an<l  to  prolun;; 
its  poor  existence.  • 

But,  sir,  although  there  are  fears,  tliere  nre 
hoi>es  also.  The  [)eople  Lave  pre**erved  this, 
their  own  chosi»n  constitution,  for  forty  years, 
and  have  seen  tlieir  happiness,  j)rosperiiy,  and 
renown,  grow  with  its  growth,  and  strengthen 
with  its  strength.  They  are  now,  generally, 
strongly  attached  to  Jt.  Overthrown  by  dirwi 
assault,  it  cannot  be;  evaded,  undermined,  nulli- 
fied, it  will  not  be,  if  we,  and  thf^se  who  shall 
succeed  us  here,  as  agents  and  n.*pre«entativci 
of  the  j)eoi)Je,  shall  conscientiously  aud  vi^ 
lantly  discharge  the  two  great  branches  of  oat 
public  trust — faithfidly  to  preserve,  and  wiaely 
to  a<lminister  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  liavo  thns  stated  the  reanwi 
of  my  dissent  to  the  doctrines  which  have  Iwfo 
advanced  and  maintained.  I  am  oonscions  cf 
having  detained  you  and  tlio  Senate  much  tM 
long.  I  was  drawn  into  the  debate,  with  no 
previous  deliberation  such  as  is  suited  to  \hi 
discussion  of  so  grave  and  important  a  sobjod. 
Bat  it  is  a  subject  of  which  my  heart  is  full,  inJ 
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Qot  been  willing  to  suppress  the  utter- 
its  spontaneous  sentiments.  I  cannot, 
Dw,  persuade  myself  to  relinquish  it, 
expressing,  once  more,  my  deep  con- 
that,  since  it  respects  nothing  less  than 
)n  of  the  States,  it  is  of  most  vital  and 
I  importance  to  the  public  happiness. 
i%  sir,  in  my  career,  hitherto,  to  have 
adily  in  view  the  prosperity  and  honor 
vhole  country,  and  the  preservation  of 
jral  Union.  It  is  to  that  Union  we  owe 
itj  at  home,  and  our  consideration  and 
abroad.  It  is  to  that  Union  that  we  are 
jidebted  for  whatever  makes  us  most 
f  our  country.  That  Union  we  reached 
the  discipline  of  our  virtues  in  the  severe 
)f  adversity.  It  had  its  origin  in  the 
ies  of  disordered  finance,  prostrate  com- 
Lud  mined  credit.  Under  its  benign  in- 
,  these  great  interests  immediately 
as  from  the  dead,  and  sprang  forth  with 
i  of  life.  Every  year  of  its  duration  has 
with  fresh  proots  of  its  utility  and  its 
s;  and,  although  our  territory  has 
d  out  wider  and  wider,  and  onr  popula- 
•ead  farther  and  farther,  they  have  not 
its  protection  or  its  benefits.  It  has 
us  all  a  copious  fountain  of  national, 
and  ])ersoDal  happiness.  I  have  not 
myself,  sir,  to  look  beyond  the  Union, 
hat  might  lie  hidden  in  the  dark  recess 
I  liave  not  coolly  weighed  the  chances 
rving  liberty  when  the  bonds  that  unite 
her  shall  be  broken  asunder.  I  have 
istomed  myself  to  hang  over  the  preci- 
lisunion,  to  see  whether,  with  my  short 


sight,  I  can  fathom  the  depth  of  the  abyss  be- 
low ;  nor  could  I  regard  him  as  a  safe  counsellor 
in  the  affairs  of  this  government,  whose  thoughts 
should  be  mainly  bent  on  considering,  not  how 
the  Union  should  be  best  preserved,  but  how 
tolerable  might  be  the  condition  of  the  people 
when  it  shall  be  broken  up  and  destroyed. 
While  the  Union  lasts,  we  have  high,  exciting, 
gratifying  prospects  spread  out  before  us,  for  us 
and  our  children.  Beyond  that  I  seek  not  to 
penetrate  the  veil.  God  grant  that,  in  my  day, 
at  least,  that  curtain  may  not  rise.  God  grant, 
that  on  my  vision  never  may  be  opened  what 
lies  behind.  When  my  eyes  shjdl  be  turned  to 
behold^  for  the  lost  time,  the  sun  in  heaven, 
may  I  not  see  him  shining  on  the  broken  au(^ 
dishonored  fragments  of  a  once  glorious  Union 
on  States  dissevered,  discordimt,  belligerent, 
on  a  land  rent  with  civil  feuds,  or  drenched,  it 
may  be,  in  fraternal  blood  I  Let  their  last 
feeble  and  lingering  glance,  rather  behold  the 
gorgeous  ensign  of  the  republic,  now  known 
and  honored  throughout  the  earth,  still  full 
high  advanced,  its  arms  and  trophies  streaming 
in  their  original  lustre,  not  a  stripe  erased  or 
polluted,  nor  a  single  star  obscured — bearing 
for  its  motto,  no  such  miserable  interrogatory, 
as  What  is  all  this  worth  ?  Nor  those  other 
words  of  delusion  and  folly,  Liberty  first,  and 
Union  afterwards — but  every  where,  spread  all 
over  in  characters  of  living  light,  blazing  on  all 
its  ample  folds,  as  they  fioat  over  the  sea  and 
•over  the  land,  and  in  every  wind  under  the 
whole  heavens,  that  other  sentiment,  dear  to 
e^ery  true  American  heart — Liberty  and  Union, 
now  and  for  ever,  one  and  inseparable ! 
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following  orgmuent  was  delivered  by 
ibster,  on  tlie  trial  of  John  F.  Knapp, 
murder  of  Joseph  White,  of  Salem,  in 
mty  of  Essex,  Massachusetts;  on  the 
f  the  sixth  of  April,  1830.  * 

little  accustomed,  gentlemen,  to  the  part 

l^bite,  a  highly  respeetable  and  wealthy  dtlzen  of 
out  eighty  yean  of  age,  wasibond  oa  the  morning 
I  of  April,  1880,  in  his  bed  mnnlered,  under  such 
jtces  as  to  create  a  strong  sensation  in  that  town, 
ghout  tlM  eommanity. 

I  CrowBinshield,  George  Crowninshield,  Joseph  J. 
nd  John  F.  Knapp,  were  a  few  weeks  after  arrested 
;e  of  having  perpetrated  the  murder,  and  oommtt- 
,aL  Joseph  J.  Knai^  soon  after,  under  the  pro- 
ivor  ft-om  government,  made  a  full  confession  of 
e,  and  the  circumstances  attending  it.  In  a  few 
■  this  disclosure  was  made,  Blchard  Crowninshield, 
supposed  to  have  been  the  principal  assassin,  oom- 
iclde. 
al  session  of  the  Sopreme  Court  was  ordered  by 


which  I  am  now  attempting  to  perform. 
Hardly  more  than  once  or  twice,  has  it  lm\y- 
pened  to  me  to  be  concerned,  on  tlie  side  of  the 
government,  in  any  criminal  prosecution  what- 
ever ;  and  never,  until  the  present  occasion,  in 
any  case  affecting  life. 

But  I  very  much  regret  it  should  have  been 
thought  necessary  to  suggest  to  you,  that  I  am 

the  Legislature,  for  the  trial  of  the  prisoners  at  Salem,  in 
July.  At  that  time,  John  F.  Knapp  was  indicted  as  principal 
in  the  murder,  and  Geoi^  Crowninshield,  and  Joseph  J. 
Knapp  as  accessories. 

On  account  of  the  death  of  Chief  Justice  Parker,  which 
occurred  on  the  S(tth  of  July,  the  Court  adjourned  to  Tues- 
da]^,  the  8d  day  of  August,  when  it  proceeded  in  the  trial  of 
John  F.  Knapp.  Joseph  J.  Knapp,  being  called  upon,  re- 
fhsed  to  testify  and  the  pledge  of  the  government  was  with- 
drawn. 

At  the  request  of  the  prosecuting  officers  of  the  govern* 
ment,  Mr.  Webster  i^peared  as  counsel  and  assisted  in  th« 
trial 

Mr.  Dexter  addressed  the  Jury  on  behalf  of  the  prisoMt, 
*nd  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Webster. 
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DAXIEL  AVEBSTER. 


Lroiijrht  liort*  to  '*liiirry  you  against  the  law, 
and  beyond  the  evidence."  I  li<)])e  I  have  too 
innoh  rejLrard  for  ju<tice,  and  too  niucli  rcspei^t 
for  my  own  character,  to  attempt  either;  and 
Wore  1  to  make  such  attempt,  1  am  sure,  that 
in  this  court,  nntliiuircan  be  citrried  ajj^ainst  tlie 
hiw,  and  that  gentlemen,  intelligent  and  just  a« 
vou  are,  are  Jint.  bv  anv  power,  to  be  hnrried 
beyond  tlie  evidence.  Thougli  I  could  well 
liave  wi>lied  to  sbun  this  (»ccasion,  T  have  not 
felt  at  liberty  to  \Nithhold  my  professional 
assiistance,  wlien  it  is  snjjposed  tliat  J  miglit  be 
in  some  degree  u>eful,  in  investigiiting  and  dis- 
covering the  truth,  resjiecting  lUU  most  extra- 
ordinarv  murder.  It  has  seenied  to  be  s  dutv, 
incumbent  on  me,  as  on  every  other  citizen,  to 
do  my  ]>est,  and  my  utmost,  to  bring  to  light 
the  peri)etrators  of  this  crime.  Against  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar,  as  an  individual,  1  cannot 
have  the  slightest  i)rejudico.  I  would  not  do 
Id  in  the  smalUfrt  injury  or  injustice.  l$ut  I  do 
not  atl'ect  to  be  iiuli  tie  rent  to  the  disco  vorv,  and 
the  lamislnnent  t>f  tliis  deep  guilt.  1  cheerfully 
tihare  in  the  (>pprobrium,  how  much  soever  it 
iruiy  be,  which  i>  cast  on  those  who  feel  and 
manit'e^t  an  anxious  concern  that  all  wlio  had  a 
part  in  ]danning,  or  a  hand  in  executing  this 
deed  of  midnight  a^^sassination,  may  be  brought 
to  answer  fi>r  their  enormous  crime,  at  the  bar 
of  public  justice,  dentlemen,  it  is  a  most  extra- 
ordinarv  case,  hi  some  respects,  it  has  hiu*dlv 
A  iM-ec^dent  any  where ;  certainly  none  in  oiir 
New  England  hismry.  This  bloody  drama  ex- 
Idbited  ii«)  >uddc'nly  excited  ungovernable  rage. 
Tlie  actors  in  it  were  not  suri)ri.«»ed  by  any  lion- 
like temptatinn  springing  upon  tlieir  virtue,  imd 
overcoming  it.  bc-t'ure  resistance  cindd  begin. 
Nt)r  did  they  do  the  deed  to  glut  savage  ven- 
jzeance,  or  >atiat<."  h»ng  settled  and  deadly  liate. 
it  was  a  co«»I,  calculating,  money-making  mur- 
der. It  was  all  *•  hire  and  wdary,  not  reveiige.'" 
It  was  the  weighing  iA*  money  against  life  ;  the 
c<»unting  out  ol  so  many  pieces  of  silver,  against 
bo  manv  i»unce.s  of  Idood. 

■>  An  aged  man,  without,  an  enemy  in  the  worhl, 
in  his  own  }iou»e.  and  in  his  own  bed,  is  made 
the  victim  of  a  butcherly  murder,  for  mere[»ay. 
Truly,  here  i»  a  new  lesson  for  ]»ainters  and 
poets.  AVlioever  shall  herealter  draw  tlie  por- 
trait of  mnrder,  if  he  will  show  it  as  it  has  been 
exiiibiied  in  an  example,  where  such  examjjle 
was  last  to  have  been  lo(»ked  for,  in  the  very 
bi»som  of  our  New  England  s«K'ietv,  let  him  nut 
give  ittbe  grim  visage  of  M«)h>ch,  the  jimw 
knitted  by  nveULV,  the  face  black  with  settled 
hate,  and  tbe  lilu'MJ-shut  eye  emitting  livi«l  tires 
of  malice.  Let  him  draw,  rather,  a  decorous, 
Bmootlif;iccd,  bl.Midless  demon;  a  picture  in 
repose,  ratlicr  than  in  action;  not  so  much  an 
e.xam|)le  of  human  nature,  in  its  depravity,  an<l 
in  its  paroxysms  <»f  crime,  as  an  infernal  nature, 
u  tiend,  in  the  ordinary  display  and  ilevelop- 
Uient  of  his  charai.tcr. 

'ihe  drcfl  wa-  executed  witli  a  degree  of  Sflt- 
|Mi«i*t'S>ion  and  "•teadiness,  etpial  to  the  wi<'ke<l- 
!!'>>  \\i;li  which  it  wa«i  i»lanned.     The  eircuni- 


fitAUceA,  n«»w  oleftrly  in  eviflence,  spread  oat  XH 
whole  scene  l»etbre  ii9.  I>ce]i  sleep  had  fnllin 
on  the  destined  victim,  and  on  all  beneath  lii? 
roof.  A  healthful  fdd  iium,  to  whom  sWi 
was  sweet,  the  first  sound  i«Iuinl>ers  uf  theni^-l.i 
held  him  in  their  K>ft  but  strong  embrace.  il.i> 
assassin  enters,  through  the  window  alrftnh 
prepared,  into  an  unoccupied  apartment,  l^iii- 
n<»iseless  fcM>t  he  paces  the  lonely  liall,  lui: 
lighted  by  the  moon ;  lie  winds  up  the  a^vii; 
of  the  stairs,  and  reaches  tlie  door  of  the  cLuti- 
ber.  Of  this,  lie  moves  the  lock,  bv  soft  aijJ 
continued  pressure,  till  it  tnrns  on  its  liiii;.'^ 
without  noise:  and  he  enters,  and  K*holJji  i> 
victim  before  him.  The  room  was  nncominoiik 
open  to  the  admission  of  light.  Tlie  face  ef  tbr 
innocent  sleeper  was  turned  from  tlie  murderer, 
and  the  beams  of  the  uioon,  resting  on  iliejrrar 
locks  of  his  aged  temple,  showed  liim  whert  t-* 
strike.  Tlie  fatal  blow  is  given!  and  the  victiL: 
])iisses,  witliout  a  struggle  or  a  motion,  fruuithe 
repose  of  sleep  to  the  re[M»se  of  death!  It  i» 
the  assassin's  purpose  to  make  sure  work:  and 
lie  yet  plies  tlie  (lagger,  though  it  was  obviiwi 
that  life  had  been  destr«tyed  by  the  blow  of  the 
bhulgeon.  He  even  raisea  the  nu^eil  arm.  tlu: 
he  may  Tiot  fail  in  his  aim  at  the  heart,  and  rr- 
places  it  again  over  the  wounds  of  t he  ]K>niarti ! 
To  tinish  the  picture,  he  explores  the  wri*i  lic 
the  pulse!  He  feels  for  it,  and  uset-rtains  tliat 
it  beats  no  longer!  It  is  acci>inpli>hi'd.  T!ii' 
doetl  is  done,  lie  retreat**,  retraces  liis  stefs  ti- 
the window,  piisses  out  through  it  jls  he  paine 
in,  and  escapes.  He  has  <l»uie  the  murder— ^u' 
eye  has  seen  him,  no  ear  has  heard  him.  The 
secret  is  his  own,  and  it  is  sjitc  I 

Ah!  gentlemen,  that  was  a  dre.idful  mistikf. 
Such  a  secret  can  be  .'sate  nowhere.  The  whcw 
creation  of  God  has  neither  nook  nor  (i»rncr. 
where  the  guilty  can  liestow  it,  and  say  it  i* 
safe.  Not  to  si»eak  of  that  eye  wliieh  glancrf 
through  all  disguises,  und  behold^  every  tbin^ 
as  in  the  splendor  of  n<.>on. — such  secrets  i»i" 
guilt  are  never  safe  fn)ni  detection,  even  U 
men.  True  it  is.  generally  s^teaking,  tliat  '* mur- 
der will  out.'*  True  it  is,  that  Providence hatb 
so  ordained,  and  doth  si>  govern  things,  lliAt 
those  who  break  the  great  law  <»f  hi^aven,  hy 
shedding  man's  blood,  si.*ldom  succeed  in  avoi«!* 
ing  discovery.  E^pecially,  in  a  cjise  escitirifff' 
much  attention  as  this,  cliscovery  must  ceme, 
and  will  come,  toouer  or  later.  A  thousand  eye 
turn  at  once  to  ex]>lore  every  man,  every  tliinjt 
every  circumstance,  connect e*l  with  tlio  time 
and  place ;  a  ihousjind  ears  catch  every  vli"i^ 
]H'r  ;  a  thousand  excited  mind.s  inten^-ly  dwell 
on  the  scvne,  she<Mingall  their  light,  and  ready 
to  kindle  the  slightest  circumstanee  into  A  Ito 
of  diM'overy.  Meantime,  the  guilty  miuI  canni">J 
keep  its  own  secret.  It  is  false  to  itself:  *' 
rather  it  feels  an  irresistible  impulse  of  *^}^ 
science  to  be  true  to  itsi'lf.  It  labors  under  is 
guilty  i»os<ession,  and  knows  ntit  what  tn  J^' 
with  it.  The  hmiian  heart  was  not  nia'le  f''^ 
the  re>idence  of  such  an  inhabitant.  Ji  fiD*-* 
itself  preyed  on  by  a  tonneut,  which  it  djinp* 
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not  acknowledge  to  God  nor  man.  A  vultnre 
is  dovonring  it,  and  it  can  ask  no  eympatli  v  or 
assistance,  either  from  heaven  or  earth.  The 
secret  whicli  the  murderer  possesses  soon  comes 
to  possess  him;  and,  like  the  evil  spirits  of 
"which  we  read,  it  overcomes  him,  and  leads  him 
Tvhithersoever  it  will,  lie  feels  it  beating  at  his 
heart,  rising  to  his  throat,  and  demanding  dis- 
closure. Jle  thinks  the  whole  world  sees  it  in 
his  face,  reads  it  in  his  eyes,  and  almost  hears 
its  workings  in  the  very  silence  of  his  thoughts. 
It  Las  become  his  master.  It  betrays  his  dis- 
cretion, it  breaks  down  his  courage,  it  conquers 
his  prudence  When  suspicions,  from  without, 
hegin  to  embarrass  him,  and  the  net  of  cir- 
camstance  to  entangle  him,  the  fatal  secret 
struggles  with  still  greater  violence  to  burst 
forth.  It  must  be  confessed,  it  will  be  confess- 
ed, there  is  no  refuge  from  confession  but  sui- 
cide, and  suicide  is  confession,  )/   ^1* 

Much  has  been  said,  on  this  occasion,  of  the 
excitement  which  has  existe<l,  and  still  exists, 
and  of  the  extraordinary  measures  taken  to  dis- 
cover and  punish  the  guilty.  No  doubt  there 
has  been,  and  is,  much  excitement,  and  strange 
indeed  were  it,  had  it  l>een  otherwise.  Should 
not  all  the  peaceable  and  well  disposed  naturally 
feel  concerned,  and  naturally  exert  themselves 
to  bring  to  punishment  the  authors  of  this 
secret  assassination  ?  Was  it  a  thinj]*  to  be  slept 
upon  or  forgotten  ?  Did  you,  gentlemen,  sleep 
quite  as  quietly  in  your  beds  after  this  murder 
as  before  ?  Was  it  not  a  case  for  rewards,  for 
meetings,  for  committees,  for  the  united  efforts 
of  all  the  good,  to  find  out  a  band  of  murden)U8 
ctmspirators,  of  midnight  rutfiaus,  and  to  bring 
tbem  to  the  bar  of  justice  and  law  ?  If  this  be 
excitement,  is  it  an  unnatural,  or  an  improper 
excitement? 

It  seems  to  me,  gentlemen,  that  there  arc 
appearances  of  another  feeling,  of  a  ver}'  differ- 
ent nature  and  character,  not  very  extensive  I 
would  hope,  but  still  tliere  is  too  much  evi- 
dence of  its  existence.  Such  is  human  nature, 
that  some  persons  lose  their  abhorrence  of  crime, 
in  their  admiration  of  its  magnificent  exhibi- 
tions. Ordinary  vice  is  reprobated  by  them, 
but  extraordinary  guilt,  exquisite  wickedness, 
the  high  flights  and  poetry  of  crime,  seize  on 
the  imagination,  and  lead  them  to  forget  the 
depths  of  the  guilt,  in  admiration  of  the  excol- 
lexico  of  the  i)erformance,  or  tlie  unequalled 
atrocity  of  the  purpose.  There  are  those  in 
our  day,  who  have  made  great  use  of  this  in- 
firmity of  our  nature;  and  by  means  of  it  done 
infinite  injury  to  the  cause  of  good  morals. 
Tliey  have  affected  not  only  the  taste,  but  I 
fear  also  the  principles,  of  the  young,  the  heed- 
le-««»,  and  the  imaginative,  by  the  exhibition  of 
int4>resting  and  beautiful  monsters.  They  ren- 
der depravity  attractive,  sometimes  by  the 
polish  of  its  manners,  and  sometimes  by  its  very 
extravagance;  and  study  to  show  off  crime  un- 
der all  the  advantages  of  cleverness  and  dexter- 
ity. Gentlemen,  this  is  an  extraordinary  mur- 
der— but  it  is  still  a  murder.    We  are  not  to  I 
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lose  ourselves  in  wonder  at  its  origin,  or  in  gaz- 
ing on  its  cool  and  skilful  execution.  AVe  are 
to  detect  and  to  punish  it ;  and,  while  we  j)n^ 
ceed  with  caution  against  the  prisoner,  and  are 
to  be  sure  that  we  do  not  visit  on  his  liead  the 
oflences  of  others,  wo  are  yet  to  consider  thnt 
we  are  dealing  with  a  case  of  most  atrocious 
crime,  which  has  not  the  slightest  circuuistauce 
about  it  to  soften  its  enormity.  It  is  murder, 
deliberate,  concerted,  malicious  murder. 

Although  the  interest  in  this  case  may  have 
diminished  by  the  repeated  invest i-ration  of  the 
facts,  still,  the  additional  labor  which  it  imposes 
up(m  all  concerned  is  not  to  be  regretted,  if  it 
should  result  in  removing  all  doubts  of  the  guilt 
of  the  prisoner. 

The  learned  counsel  for  the  prisoner  has  said 
truly  that  it  is  your  individual  duty  to  judge 
the  prisoner, — that  it  is  your  individual  duty  to 
determine  his  guilt  or  innocence — and  that  you 
are  to  weigh  the  testimony  Avith  candor  and 
fairness.  But  much  at  the  same  time  hiis  been 
said,  which,  although  it  would  seem  to  have  no 
distinct  bearing  on  the  trial,  cannot  be  passe<l 
over  without  some  notice. 

A  time  of  complaint  so  peculiar  has  been  in- 
dulged, as  would  almost  lead  us  r<Mloubt  wJiether 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar  or  the  mana^'crs  of  thisi 
prosecution  are  now  on  trial,  (ireat  j)ains  have 
iKjen  taken  to  complain  of  the  manner  of  the 
prosecution.  We  hear  of  getting  up  a  case; — 
of  setting  in  motion  trains  of  machinery  ;— of 
foul  testimony; — of  combinations  t<»  overwlielm 
the  prisoner; — of  private  prosecutors; — that 
the  pristmer  is  hunted,  persecuted,  driven,  to  his 
trial ; — that  every  body  is  against  him  ; — and 
various  other  complaints,  a<«  if  those  who  would 
bring  to  punishment  the  authors  of  this  murder 
were  almost  as  bad  as  they  who  committed  it. 

In  the  course  of  my  wh«>le  life,  I  have  never 
heard  before  so  much  said  about  the  particular 
counsel  who  hapi>en  to  be  emj>loyed ;  as  if  it 
were  extraordinary  that  other  counsel  than  the 
usual  officers  of  the  goveniment  should  be  as- 
sisting in  the  conducting  of  a  caso  on  the  part 
of  the  government.  In  one  of  the  last  capital 
trials  in  this  county,  that  of  .Uukman  for  '*the 
Goodridge  robbery"  (so  called),  I  remember 
that  the  learned  head  of  the  Suffolk  bar,  Mr. 
Prescott,  came  down  in  aid  of  the  officers  of  the 
government.  This  was  regarded  as  neither 
strange  nor  improper.  The  counsel  for  tho 
prisoner  in  that  case  contented  tluMuselves  with 
answering  his  arguments,  as  far  as  they  were 
able,  instead  of  carping  at  his  ]»resence. 

Complaint  is  made  that  rewards  were  oflered 
in  this  case,  and  temptations  held  out  to  obt^iin 
testimonv.  Are  not  rewards  alwavs  offered 
when  great  and  secret  offences  are  committed  i 
Rewards  were  offered  in  tho  case  to  which  1 
have  alluded,  and  every  other  means  taken  to 
discover  the  oflenders,  that  ingenuity  or  tho 
most  persevering  vigilance  could  suggest.  Ths 
learned  counsi»l  have  suffered  tlieir  zeal  to  lead 
them  into  a  strain  of  complaint  at  the  manner 
in  which  the  perpetrators  of  this  crime  were 
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detected,  almost  indicating  that  they  regard  it 
as  a  positive  injury  to  them  to  have  found  out 
their  guilt.  Since  no  man  witnessed  it,  smce 
they  do  not  now  confess  it,  attempts  to  discover 
it  are  half  esteemed  as  oflScious  intermeddling 
and  impertinent  inquiry. 

It  is  said  that  here  even  a  committee  of  vigi- 
lance was  appointed.    This  is  a  suhject  of  reit- 
erated remark.     This  committee  are  pointed  at, 
as  thougli  they  had  been  officiously  intermed- 
dling with  the  administration  of  justice.    They 
are  said  to  have  been  ** laboring  for  months" 
against  the  prisoner.     Gentlemen,  what  must 
we  do  in  such  a  case  ?    Are  people  to  be  dumb 
and  still,  through  fear  of  overdoing?    Is  it  come 
to  this,  that  an  effort  cannot  be  made,  a  hand 
cannot  be  lifted  to  discover  the  guilty,  without 
its  being  said  there  is  a  combination  to  over 
whelm  innocence  ?    Has  the  community  lost  all 
moral    sense?    Certainly    a    community  that 
would  not  be  roused  to  action  upon  an  occasion 
such  as  this  was,  a  community  which  should  not 
deny  sleep  to  their  eyes,  and  slumber  to  their 
eyelids,  till  they  had  exhausted  all  the  means  of 
discovery  and  detection,  must  indeed  be  lost  to 
all  moral  sense,  and  would  scarcely  deserve  pro- 
tection from  the  laws.     The  learned  counsel 
have  endeavored  to  persuade  you  that  there  ex- 
ists a  prejudice  against  the  persons  accused  of 
this  murder.     They  would  have  you  understand 
that  it  is  not  confined  to  this  vicinity  alone; — 
but  that  even  the  legislature  have  caught  this 
spirit.     That  througli  the  procurement  of  the 
gentleman  here  styled  private  prosecutor,  who 
is  a  member  of  the  Senate,  a  special  session  of 
this  court  was  aj)pointed  for  the  trial  of  these 
offenders.     That  the  ordinary  movements  of  the 
wlieels  of  justice  were  too  slow  for  the  purposes 
devised.    But  does  not  everv  bodv  see  and  know 
tliat  it  was  matter  of  absolute  necessity  to  have 
a  speciid  sessi<m  of  the  court?     When  or  how 
could  the  prisoners  have  been  tried  without  a 
si>ecial  session  ?     In  the  ordinary  arrangement 
of  the  courts,  but  one  week  in  a  vear  is  allotted 
for  the  whole  court  to  sit  in  this  county.     In 
the  trial  of  all  capitjil  offences,  a  majority  of  the 
court  at  least  are  required  to  be  i)rescnt.     In 
the  trial  of  the  present  case  alone,  three  weeks 
have  already  been  taken  up.     Without  such 
s])ecial  session,  then,  three  years  would  not  have 
been  sufficient  for  the  purpose.     It  is  answer 
sufficient  to  all  compLiintson  this  subject>,  to  say 
that  tlie  law  was  drawn  by  the  late  cliief  justice 
himself,  to  enable  tlie  court  to  accomplish  its 
duties  and  to  atford  tlie  j>ersons  accused  an  oj)- 
portunity  for  trial  without  delay. 

Again,  it  is  said,  that  it  was  not  thought  of 
making  Francis  Knapj),  the  prisoner  at  the  bar, 
a  PRINCIPAL  till  after  the  death  of  Richard 
Crowinshield,  jun. ;  that  the  present  indictment 
is  an  afterthought — that  **  testimony  was  got 
up  "for  the  occasion.  It  is  not  so.  There  is 
n«»  authority  for  this  suggestion.  The  case  of 
the  Knap[>s  had  not  then  been  before  the  grand 
jury.  The  officers  of  the  government  did  not 
know  what  the  testimony  would  bo  against 


them.  They  could  not,  therefore,  Lave  deters 
mined  what  course  they  should  pursae.  The? 
intended  to  arraign  all  as  principals,  who  should 
appear  to  have  been  principals ;  and  all  as  w 
cessories,  who  should  appear  to  have  been  ae- 
cessories.  All  this  could  be  known  only  when 
the  evidence  should  be  produced. 

But  the  learned  counsel  for  the  defendant 
take  a  somewhat  loftier  flight  still.  They  are 
more  concerned,  they  assure  ns,  for  the  law  it- 
self, than  even  for  their  client.  Your  decision, 
in  this  case,  they  say,  will  stand  as  a  precedent. 
Gentlemen,  we  hope  it  will.  We  hope  it  will 
be  a  precedent,  both  of  candor  and  intelligence, 
of  fairness  and  of  firmness ;  a  precedent  of  good 
sense  and  honest  purpose,  pursuing  their  inves- 
tigation discreetly,  r^ecting  loose  generalities, 
exploring  all  the  circumstances,  weighing  each, 
.n  search  of  truth,  and  embracing  and  declaring 
the  truth,  when  found. 

It  is  said,  iJiat  "  laws  are  made,  not  for  the 
punishment  of  the  gnilty,  but  for  the  protection 
of  the  innocent."   This  is  not  quite  accurate  per- 
haps, but  if  so,  we  hope  they  will  be  so  adminis- 
tered as  to  give  that  protection.    But  who  are  the 
innocent,  whom  the  law  would  protect?  Gentle- 
men, Joseph  White  was  innocent.  They  are  inno- 
cent who  having  lived  in  the  fear  of  God,  through 
the  day,  wish  to  sleep  in  his  peace  through  the 
night,  in  their  own  beds.   The  law  is  establuJied, 
that  those  who  live  quietly  may  t-leep  quietlj ; 
that  they  who  do  no  harm,  may  feel  none.  The 
gentleman  can  think  of  none  that  are  inn<»oent, 
except  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  not  yet  convicted. 
Is  a  proved  conspirator  to  murtlor,  innocent? 
Are  the  Crowninsliields  and  the  Knapps,  inm»- 
cent?    W'hat  is  innocence?     Uow  deep  staine<l 
with  blood, — how  reckless  in  crime, — how  deep 
in  depravity,  may  it  be,  and  yet  remain  inno- 
cence ?    The  law  is  made,  if'  we  should  speak 
with  entire  accuracy,  to  protect  the  inm»cent, 
by  punishing  the  guilty.     But  there  are  thfN) 
innocent,  out  of  court  as  well  as  in  ; — iniioceDt 
citizens  not  suspected  of  crime,  as  well  as  inno- 
cent prisoners  at  the  bar. 

The  criminal  law  is  not  founded  in  a  principle 
of  vengeance.    It  does  not  punish  that  it  naj 
inflict  suffering.     The  humanity  of  the  law  feeli 
and  regrets  every  pain  it  causes,  every  Lour  of 
restraint  it  imposes,  and  more  deeply  still,  everv 
life  it  forfeit*^.    But  it  uses  evil,  as  the  means  ot 
preventing  greater  evil.    It  seeks  to  deter  from 
crime,  by  the  example  of  punishment.    This  v 
its  true,  and  only  true  main  object.   It  restrains 
the  liberty  of  the  few  offenders,  that  the  manj 
who  do  not  offend,  may  enjoy  their  own  liljertj. 
It  forfeits  the  life  of  the  murderer,  that  other 
murders  may  not  be  committed.   The  law  might 
open  the  iails,  and  at  once  set  free  all  per«0D^ 
accused  ot  offences,  and  it  ought  to  do  so,  if  it 
could  bo  made  certain  that  no  other  offenctf 
would  hereafter  be  committed.      Because  it 
punishes,  not  to  satisfy  any  desire  to  inflict  paio. 
but  sim]>Iy  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  crimes. 
When  the  guilt}',  therefore,  are  not  pnnisbed, 
tlie  law  has,  so  far  failed  of  its  purpoM;  the 
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•afetj  of  the  innocent  is,  so  far,  endangered. 
Everj  unpunished  murder  takes  away  some- 
thing from  the  security  of  every  man^s  life. 
And  whenever  a  jury,  through  whimsical  and 
ill-tbunded  scruples,  suffer  the  guilty  to  escape, 
they  make  themselves  answerable  for  the  aug- 
mented danger  of  the  Innocent. 

We  wish  nothing  to  be  strained  against  this 
defeildant.  Why  then  all  this  alarm  ?  Why  all 
this  complaint  against  the  manner  in  which  the 
crime  is  discovered?  The  prisoner's  counsel 
catch  at  supposed  flaws  of  evidence,  or  bad  char- 
acter of  witnesses,  without  meeting  the  case. 
Do  they  mean  to  deny  the  conspiracy?  Do 
they  mean  to  deny  that  the  two  Orowniiishields 
and  the  two  Knapps  were  conspirators  ?  W^hy 
do  they  rail  against  Palmer,  while  they  do  not 
disprove,  and  hardly  dispute  the  truth  of  any 
one  fact  sworn  to  by  him  ?  Instead  of  this,  it 
is  made  matter  of  sentimentality,  that  Pcdmer 
has  been  prevailed  upon  to  betray  his  bosom 
companions,  and  to  violate  the  sanctity  of  friend- 
ship :  again,  I  ask,  why  do  they  not  meet  the 
case  ?  If  the  fact  is  out,  why  not  meet  it  ?  Do 
they  mean  to  deny  that  Capt.  White  is  dead? 
One  should  have  almost  supposed  even  that, 
from  some  remarks  that  have  been  made.  Do 
they  mean  to  deny  the  conspiracy  ?  Or,  admit- 
ting a  conspiracy,  do  they  mean  to  deny  only, 
that  Frank  Xnapp,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  was 
abetting  in  the  nmrder,  being  j)resent,  and  so 
deny  that  he  was  a  principal  ?  If  a  conspiracy 
is  proved,  it  bears  closely  upon  every  subsequent 
subject  of  inquiry.  Why  don^t  they  come  to 
the  fact  ?  Here  the  defence  is  wholly  indistinct. 
The  counsel  neither  take  the  ground  nor  aban- 
don it.  Tliey  neither  fly,  nor  light.  They 
hover.  But  they  must  come  to  a  closer  mode 
of  contest.  They  mast  meet  the  facts,  and 
either  deny  or  admit  them.  Had  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar,  then,  a  knowledge  of  this  conspiracy 
or  not?  This  is  the  question.  Instead  of  lay- 
ing out  their  stren^h  in  complaining  of  the 
manjier  in  which  the  deed  is  discovered,— -of 
the  extraordinary  pains  taken  to  bring  the  pris- 
oner's guilt  to  light ;  would  it  not  be  better  to 
show  there  was  no  guilt  ?  Would  it  not  be  bet- 
ter to  show  his  innocence  ?  They  say,  and  they 
complain,  that  the  community  feel  a  great  de- 
sire that  he  should  he  punished  for  his  crimes ; 
— would  it  not  be  better  to  convince  you  that 
he  has  committed  no  crime  ? 

Gentlemen,  let  us  now  come  to  the  case. 
Your  first  inquiry,  on  the  evidence,  will  be, — 
was  Capt.  White  murdered  in  pursuance  of  a 
conspiracy,  and  was  the  defendant  one  of  this 
conspiracy  ?  If  so,  the  second  inquiry  is,  was 
be  so  connected  with  the  murder  itself  as  that 
he  is  liable  to  be  convicted  as  a  principal  f  The 
defendant  is  indicted  as  a  principal.  If  not 
guilty  as  stick,  you  cannot  convict  him.  The 
indictment  contains  three  distinct  classes  of 
counts.  In  the  Jir»t,  he  is  charged  as  having 
done  the  deed,  with  his  own  hand; — in  the 
iecoTidy  as  an  aider  and  abettor  to  Richard  Orow- 
QJnshield,  jr.  who  did  the  d«ed;  in  the  third,  as 


an  aider  and  abettor  to  some  person  miknown. 
If  you  believe  him  guilty  on  either  of  these 
counts,  or  in  either  of  these  ways,  you  must 
convict  him. 

It  may  be  proper  to  say,  as  a  preliminary  re- 
mark, that  there  are  two  extraordinary  circum- 
stances attendingthis  trial.  One  is,  that  Richard 
Crowninshield,  jr.,  the  supposed  immediate  per- 
petrator of  the  murder,  since  his  arrest,  has  com- 
mitted suicide.  He  has  gone  to  answer  before 
a  tribunal  of  perfect  infallibility.  The  other  is, 
that  Joseph  Knapp,  the  supposed  origin  ancl 
planner  of  the  murder,  having  once  made  a  full 
disclosure  of  the  facts,  under  a  promise  of  in- 
demnity, is,  nevertheless,  not  now  a  witness. 
Notwithstanding  his  disclosure,  and  his  promise 
of  indemnity,  he  now  refuses  to  testify.  He 
chooses  to  return  to  his  original  state,  and  now 
stands  answerable  himself,  when  the  time  shall 
come  for  his  trial.  These  circumstances  it  ia 
fit  you  should  remember,  in  your  investigation 
of  the  case. 

Your  decision  may  affect  more  than  the  life 
of  this  defendant.  If  he  be  not  convicted  as 
principal,  no  one  can  be.  Nor  can  any  one  be 
convicted  of  a  participatioi  in  the  crime  as  ac- 
cessory. The  Knapps  and  George  Crownin- 
shield will  bo  again  on  the  community.  This 
shows  the  importance  of  the  duty  you  have  to 
perform — and  to  remind  you  of  the  degree  of 
care  and  wisdom  necessary  to  be  exercised  in 
its  performance.  But  certainly  these  consider- 
ations do  not  render  the  prisoner's  guilt  any 
clearer,  nor  enhance  the  weight  of  the  evidence 
against  him.  No  one  desires  you  to  regard  con- 
sequences in  that  light.  No  one  wishes  any 
thing  to  be  strained,  or  too  far  pressed  against 
the  prisoner.  Still  it  is  fit  you  should  see  the 
full  importance  of  the  duty  devolved  upon  you. 
And  now,  gentlemen,  in  examining  this  evi- 
dence, let  us  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  see 
first  what  we  know  independent  of  the  disputed 
testimony.  This  is  a  case  of  circumstantial  evi- 
dence. And  these  circumstances,  we  think,  are 
full  and  satisfactory.  The  case  mainly  depends 
upon  them,  and  it  is  common,  that  offences  of 
this  kind,  must  be  proved  in  this  way.  Mid- 
night assassins  take  no  witnesses.  The  evidence 
of  the  facts  relied  on  has  been,  somewhat  sneer- 
iugly,  denominated  by  the  learned  counsel,  "  cir- 
cumstantial stuff,"  but,  it  is  not  such  stuff  as 
dreams  are  made  of.  Why  does  he  not  rend 
this  stuff?  Why  does  he  not  tear  it  away,  with 
the  crush  of  his  hand  ?  He  dismisses  it,  a  little 
too  summarily.  It  shall  be  my  business  to  ex- 
amine this  stuff,  and  try  its  cohesion. 

The  letter  from  Palmer  at  Belfast,  is  that  no 
more  than  flunsv  stuff  ? 

The  fabricated  letters,  from  Knapp  to  the  com- 
mittee, and  Mr.  White,  are  they  nothing  but  stuff? 

The  circumstance,  that  the  housekeeper  was 
away  at  the  time  the  murder  was  committed, 
as  it  was  agreed  she  would  be,  is  that,  too,  a 
useless  piece  of  the  same  stuff? 

The  facts  that  the  key  of  the  chamber  door 
was  taken  out  and  secreted ;  that  the  ^ucLd$y« 
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was  unbarred  and  unbolted ;  are  these  to  be  so 
Blightly  and  so  easily  disposed  of  ? 

It  is  necessary,  gentlemen,  now  to  settle,  at 
the  commencement,  the  groat  question  of  a  con- 
spiracy. If  there  was  none,  or  the  defendant 
was  not  a  party,  then  there  is  no  evidence  here 
to  convict  him.  If  there  was  a  conspiracy,  and 
he  is  proved  to  have  been  a  party,  then  these 
two  facts  have  a  strong  bearing  on  others,  and 
all  the  great  points  of  inquiry.  The  defendant's 
counsel  take  no  distinct  ground,  as  I  have  al- 
ready said,  on  this  point,  neither  to  admit,  nor 
to  deny.  They  choose  to  confine  themselves  to 
a  hypothetical  mode  of  speech.  They  say,  sup- 
posing there  was  a  conspiracy,  "  nou  sequitur," 
that  the  prisoner  is  guilty,  as  principal.  Be  it 
so.  But  still,  if  there  was  a  conspiracy,  and  if 
he  was  a  conspu*ator,  and  helped  to  plan  the 
murder,  this  may  shed  nmch  light  on  the  evi- 
dence, which  goes  to  charge  him  with  the  exe- 
cution of  that  plan. 

Wo  mean  to  make  out  tlie  conspiracy ;  and 
that  the  defendant  was  a  party  to  it ;  and  then 
to  draw  all  just  inferences  from  tliese  facts. 

Let  me  ask  your  attention,  then,  in  the  first 
place,  to  those  appearances  on  the  morning  after 
the  murder,  which  have  a  tendency  to  show, 
that  it  was  done  in  pursuance  of  a  preconcerted 
plan  of  operation.  What  are  they?  A  man 
was  found  murdered  in  his  bed.  No  stranger 
had  done  the  deed — ^no  one  unacquainted  with 
the  house  had  done  it.  It  was  apparent,  that 
somebody  from  within  had  opened,  and  some- 
body from  without  had  entered.  There  had 
been  there,  obviously  and  certainly,  concert  and 
co-operation.  The  inmates  of  the  house  were 
not  alarmed  when  the  murder  was  perpetrated. 
The  assassin  had  entered,  without  any  riot,  or 
any  violence.  He  had  found  the  way  prepared 
before  him.  The  house  had  been  previously 
opened.  The  window  was  unbarred,  from  with- 
in, and  its  fastening  unscrewed.  There  was  a 
lock  on  the  door  of  the  chamber,  in  which  Mr. 
White  slept,  but  the  key  was  gone.  It  had  been 
taken  away,  and  secreted.  The  footsteps  of  the 
murderer  were  visible,  out-doors,  tending  to- 
ward the  window.  The  plank  by  which  he 
entered  the  window,  still  remained.  The  road 
he  pursued  had  been  tlms  prepared  for  him. 
The  victim  was  slain,  and  the  murderer  had  es- 
caped. Every  thing  indicated  that  somebody 
from  within  had  co-operated  with  somebody 
from  without.  Every  thing  proclaimed  that 
Bome  of  the  inmates,  or  somebody  having  ac- 
cess to  the  house,  had  had  a  hand  in  the  murder. 
On  the  face  of  the  circumstances,  it  was  appa- 
rent, therefore,  that  this  was  a  premeditated, 
concerted,  conspired  murder.  Who  then  were 
the  conspirators?  If  not  now  found  out,  wo 
are  still  groping  in  the  dai'k,  and  the  whole 
tragedy  Ls  still  a  mystery. 

If  the  Knapps  and  the  Crowninshields  wore 
not  the  conspirators  in  this  murder,  then  there 
is  a  whole  set  of  conspirators  yet  not  discovered. 
Because,  independent  of  the  testimony  of  Pal- 
mer and  Leighton,  indei)endent  of  all  disputed 


evidence,  we  know,  from  uncontroverted  fiict% 
that  this  murder  was,  and  must  have  been,  the 
result  of  concert  and  co-operation  between  t^ro 
or  more.  We  know  it  was  not  done  without 
plan  and  deliberation ;  we  see  that,  whoever 
entered  the  house,  to  strike  the  blow,  was  fa- 
vored and  aided  by  some  one,  who  had  been 
previously  in  the  house,  without  suspicion,  and 
who  had  prepared  the  way.  This  is  concert, 
this  is  co-operation,  this  is  conspiracy.  If  the 
Knapps  and  the  Crowninshields,  then,  were  not 
the  conspirators,  who  were?  Joseph  Knapp 
had  a  motive  to  desire  the  deatli  of  Mr.  While, 
and  that  motive  has  been  shown. 

He  was  connected  by  marriage  in  the  familj 
of  Mr.  Whitei.  His  wife  was  tlie  daughter  of 
Mrs.  Beckford,  who  was  the  only  child  of  a 
sister  of  the  deceased.  The  deceased  was 
more  than  eighty  years  old,  and  he  had  no 
children.  His  only  heirs  were  nephews  and 
nieces.  He  was  supposed  to  be  possessed  of  a 
very  largo  fortune, — which  would  have  de- 
scended by  law,  to  his  several  nephews  and 
nieces  in  equal  shares,  or,  if  there  was  a  will, 
then  according  to  the  will.  But  as  Capt.  White 
had  but  two  branches  of  heirs — the  children  of 
his  brother  Henry  Wliite,  and  of  Mrs.  Beck- 
ford — according  to  the  common  idea,  eacli  of 
these  branches  would  have  shared  one  half  uf 
Mr.  White's  property. 

This  popular  idea  is  not  legally  correct.  But  it 
is  common,  and  very  probably  was  entertained 
by  the  parties.  According  to  this,  Mrs,  Beckford, 
on  Mr.  White's  death,  without  a  will,  would  have 
been  entitled  to  one  half  of  Mr.  While's  ample 
fortune ;  and  Joseph  Knapp  had  married  one  of 
her  three  children.  There  was  a  will,  and  this 
will  gave  the  bulk  of  the  i>roperty  to  other? ; 
and  we  learn  from  Palmer  that  one  part  of  the 
design  was  to  destroy  the  will  before  the  mur- 
der was  committed.  There  had  been  a  previous 
will,  and  that  previous  will  was  known  or  be- 
lieved to  have  been  more  favorable  than  the 
other,  to  the  Beckford  family.  So  that  by  de- 
stroying the  last  will,  and  destroying  the  life  of 
the  testator  at  the  Siime  time,  either  the  first 
and  more  favorable  will  would  be  set  up,  or  the 
deceased  would  have  no  will,  which  Wuld  l>e, 
as  was  supposed,  still  more  favorable.  But  the 
conspirators  not  having  succeeded  in  obtaining 
and  destroying  the  last  will,  though  thev  ac- 
complished the  murder,  but  the  last  will  beiiu; 
found  in  existence  and  safe,  and  that  will  l^e- 
queathing  the  mass  of  the  property  to  other*, 
it  seemed,  at  the  time,  impossible  for  Joseph 
Knapp,  as  for  any  one  else,  indee<l,  but  the 
principal  devisee,  to  have  any  motive  which 
should  lead  to  the  murder.  The  key  which  un- 
locks the  whole  mystery,  is,  the  knowledge  of 
the  intention  of  the  conspirators  to  steal  the 
will.  This  is  derived  from  Palmer,  and  ex- 
plains all.  It  solves  tlie  whole  marvel.  It^ow? 
the  motive  actuating  those  against  whom  tbena 
is  much  evidence,  but  who,  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  this  intention,  were  not  seen  to  btvf 
had  a  motive.    This  intention  is  proved,  as  / 
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have  said,  by  Palmer ;  and  it  is  so  congrnons  with 
all  the  rest  of  the  case,  it  agrees  so  well  with  all 
facts  and  circumstances,  that  no  man  conld  well 
withhold  his  belief,  though  the  facts  were  stated 
by  a  still  less  credible  witness.  If  one,  desirous 
of  opening  a  lock,  turns  over  and  tries  a  bunch 
of  keys  till  he  finds  one  that  will  open  it,  he 
naturally  supposes  he  has  found  the  key  of  that 
lock.  So  in  explaining  circumstances  of  evi- 
dence, which  are  apparently  irreconcilable  or 
unaccountable,  if  a  fact  be  suggested,  which  at 
once  acx?ounts  for  all,  and  reconciles  all,  by 
whomsoever  it  may  be  stated,  it  is  still  difficult 
not  to  believe  that  such  fact  is  the  true  fact  be- 
longing to  the  case.  In  this  respect,  Pa.'mer's 
testimony  is  singularly  confirmed.  If  he  were 
false,  then  his  ingenuity  could  not  furnish  us 
snch  clear  exposition  of  strange  appearing  cir- 
cumstances. Some  truth,  not  before  known, 
can  alone  do  that. 

When  we  look  back,  then,  to  the  state  of 
things  immediately  on  the  discovery  of  the  mur- 
der, we  see  that  suspicion  would  naturally  turn 
at  once,  not  to  tlie  heirs  at  law,  but  to  those 
principally  benefited  by  the  will.  They,  and 
they  alone,  would  be  supposed  or  seem  to  have 
a  direct  object,  for  wishing  Mr.  White's  life  to 
be  terminated.  And  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
we  find  counsel  now  insisting,  that  if  no  ai)ology, 
it  is  yet  mitigation  of  the  atrocity  of  the  Knapps' 
conduct,  in  attempting  to  charge  this  foul  mur- 
der on  Mr.  White,  the  nephew,  and  principal 
devisee,  that  public  suspicion  was  already  so 
directed  1  As  if  assassination  of  character  were 
excusable,  in  proportion  as  circumstances  may 
render  it  easy.  Their  endeavors,  when  they 
knew  they  were  sus[)ected  themselves,  to  fix 
the  charge  on  others*,  by  ftul  means  and  by 
falsehood,  are  fair  and  strong  proof  of  their  own 
guilt.     But  more  of  that  hereafter. 

The  counsel  say  that  they  might  safely  admit 
that  Richard  Crowninshield,  jr.  was  the  perpe- 
trator of  this  murder. 

But  how  could  they  safely  admit  that  ?  If 
that  were  admitted,  every  thing  else  would  fol- 
low. For  why  should  Richard  Crowninshield, 
jr.  kill  Mr.  TVliite?  He  was  not  his  heir,  nor 
Ins  devisee;  nor  was  he  his  enemy.  What 
conld  be  his  motive?  If  Richard  Crownin- 
shield, jr.  killed  Mr.  White,  he  did  it  at  some 
one's  procurement,  who  himself  had  a  motive. 
And  who,  having  any  motive,  is  shown  to  have 
had  any  intercourse  with  Richard  Crownin- 
shield, jr.  but  Joseph  Knapp,  and  this,  princi- 
pally through  the  agency  of  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar  ?  It  is  the  infirmity,  the  distressing  difli- 
culty  of  the  prisoner's  case,  that  his  counsel 
cannot  and  dare  not  admit  what  they  yet  can- 
not disprove,  and  what  all  must  believe.  He 
who  believes,  on  this  evidence,  that  Richard 
Crowninshield,  jr.  was  the  immediate  murderer, 
cannot  doubt  that  both  the  Knapps  were  con- 
spirators in  that  murder.  The  counsel  therefore 
are  wrong,  I  think,  in  saying  they  might  safely 
admit  this.  The  admission  of  so  important,  and 
so  connected  a  fact  would  render  it  im|>os8iblo 


to  contend  further  against  the  proof  of  the 
entire  conspiracy,  as  we  state  it. 

What,  then,  was  this  conspiracy?  J.  J. 
Knapp,  jr.,  desirous  of  destroying  the  will,  and 
of  taking  the  life  of  the  deceased,  hired  a  ruifian, 
who,  with  the  aid  of  other  ruffians,  were  to 
enter  the  house,  and  murder  him  in  his  own  bed. 

As  far  back  as  January,  this  conspiracy  began. 
Endicott  testifies  to  a  conversation  with  J.  J. 
Knapp,  at  that  time,  in  which  Knai)p  told  him 
that  Capt.  White  had  made  a  will,  and  given  the 
principal  part  of  his  property  to  Stephen  White. 
When  asked  how  he  knew,  he  said  "  black  and 
white  don't  lie."  AVhen  asked  if  the  will  was 
not  locked  up,  he  said  "  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  two  keys  to  the  same  lock."  And  speaking 
of  the  then  late  illness  of  Capt.  White,  he  said 
that  Stephen  White  would  not  have  been  sent 
for  if  he  had  been  there. 

Hence  it  appears  that,  as  eariy  as  January, 
Knapp  had  a  knowledge  of  the  will,  and  that 
he  had  access  to  it,  by  means  of  false  keys. 
This  knowledge  of  the  will,  and  an  intent  to 
destroy  it,  appear  also  from  Palmer's  testimony 
— a  fact  disclosed  to  him  by  the  other  conspira- 
tors. He  says  that  he  was  informed  of  this  by 
the  Crowninshields  on  the  2d  of  April.  But, 
then,  it  is  said  that  Palmer  is  not  to  be  cre<lit- 
ed ;  that  by  his  own  confession  he  is  a  felon ; 
that  he  has  been  in  the  State  prison  in  Maine; 
and,  above  all,  that  he  was  an  inmate  and  asso- 
ciate with  these  conspirators  themselve**.  Let 
us  admit  these  facts.  I^t  us  admit  him  to  be 
as  bad  as  they  would  represent  him  to  be; 
still,  in  law,  he  is  a  competent  witness.  How 
else  are  the  secret  designs  of  the  wicked  to  be 
proved,  but  by  their  wicked  companions,  to 
whom  they  have  disclosed  them?  The  gov- 
ernment does  not  select  its  witnesses.  The 
conspirators  themselves  have  chosen  Palmer. 
He  was  the  confidant  of  the  prisoners.  The 
fact,  however,  does  not  depend  on  his  testimony 
alone.  It  is  corroborated  by  other  proof;  and, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  other  circum- 
stances, it  has  strong  probability.  In  regard 
to  the  testimony  of  Pjilmer,  generally,  it  may 
be  said  that  it  is  less  contradicted,  in  all  parts 
of  it,  either  by  himself  or  others,  than  that  of 
any  other  material  witness,  and  that  every  thing 
he  has  told  has  been  corroborated  by  other  evi- 
dence, so  far  as  it  was  susceptible  of  confirma- 
tion. An  attempt  has  been  made  to  impair  his 
testimony  as  to  his  being  at  the  half-way  house 
on  the  night  of  tlie  murder;  you  have  seen 
with  what  success.  Mr.  Babb  is  called  to  con- 
tradict him :  you  have  seen  how  little  he  knows, 
and  even  that  not  certainly;  for  he,  himself, 
is  proved  to  have  been  in  an  error,  by  supposing 
him  to  have  been  at  the  half-way  house  on  the 
evening  of  the  9th  of  April.  At  that  time, 
Palmer  is  proved  to  have  been  at  Dustin's  in 
Danvers.  If,  then,  Palmer,  bad  as  he  is,  has 
disclosed  the  secrets  of  the  conspiracy,  and  has 
told  the  truth,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  believed.  Truth  is  truth,  come  whence 
I  it  may. 
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The  fact3  show  that  this  murdor  had  been 
long  in  agitation — that  it  was  not  a  new  propo- 
flition  on  the  2d  of  April ;  that  it  had  been  con- 
templated for  five  or  six  weeks  before.  R. 
Orowninshield  was  at  Wenham  in  the  latter 
part  of  March,  as  testified  by  Starrett.  F. 
Knapp  was  at  Danvers  in  the  latter  part  of 
February,  as  testified  by  Allen.  R.  Orownin- 
shield inquired  whether  Capt  Knapp  was  about 
home,  when  at  Wenham.  The  probability  is, 
that  they  would  open  the  case  to  Palmer,  as  a 
new  project.  There  are  other  circumstances 
that  show  it  to  have  been  some  weeks  in  agita- 
tion. Palmer^s  testimony  as  to  the  transactions 
on  the  2d  of  April  is  corroborated  by  Allen, 
and  by  Osbom's  books.  He  says  that  F.  Knapp 
came  there  in  the  afternoon,  and  again  in  the 
evening.  So  the  book  shows.  He  says  that 
Capt.  White  had  gone  out  to  his  farm  on  that 
day.  8i»  others  prove.  How  could  this  fact, 
or  these  facts,  have  been  known  to  Palmer, 
unless  F.  Knapp  had  brought  the  knowledge  ? 
and  was  it  not  the  special  object  of  this  visit  to 
give  information  of  this  fact,  that  they  might 
meet  him  and  execute  the^  purpose  on  his  re- 
turn from  his  fann?  The  lett^jr  of  Pahner, 
written  at  Belfast,  has  intrinsic  evidence  of 
genuineness.  It  was  mailed  at  Belfast,  May 
Idth.  It  states  facts  that  he  could  not  have 
known,  unless  his  testimony  be  true.  This 
letter  was  not  an  afterthought;  it  is  a  genuine 
narrative.  In  fact^  it  says,  *'  I  know  the  busi- 
ness your  brother  Frank  was  transacting  on  the 
2d  of  April : "  how  could  he  have  i)Ossibly 
known  tliis,  unless  he  had  been  there?  The 
"$1000,  that  was  to  be  paid;"  where  could  he 
have  obtained  this  knowledge  ?  The  testhnony 
of  Endicott,  of  Palmer,  and  these  facts,  are  to 
be  taken  together ;  and  they  most  clearly  show 
that  the  death  of  Capt.  White  must  have  been 
caused  by  somebody  interested  in  putting  an 
end  to  his  life. 

As  to  tlie  testimony  of  I^ighton.  As  far  as 
manner  of  testifying  goes,  he  is  a  bad  witness : 
but  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  he  is  not 
to  be  believed.  There  are  some  strange  things 
about  him.  It  is  strange  that  he  should  make 
up  a  story  agairftt  Capt.  Knapp,  tlie  person  with 
whom  he  lived ;  that  he  never  voluntarily  told 
any  thing :  all  that  he  has  .«iaid  is  screwed  out 
of  hhn.  The  story  could  not  have  been  in- 
vented by  him ;  his  character  for  truth  is  un- 
iinf>eached ;  and  he  intimated  to  another  wit- 
ness, soon  after  the  murder  happened,  that  he 
knew  something  he  should  not  tell.  There  is 
not  the  least  contradiction  in  his  testimony, 
though  he  gives  a  poor  account  of  withholding 
it.  lie  says  that  ho  was  extremely  bothered 
by  those  who  questioned  him.  In  the  main 
story  that  he  relates,  he  is  universally  consist- 
ent with  himself.  Some  things  are  for  him, 
an<l  some  against  him.  Examine  the  intrinsic 
probability  of  what  he  says.  See  if  some  al- 
lowance b  not  to  be  ma<le  for  him,  on  account 
of  his  ignorance  with  things  of  this  kind.  It  is 
•aid  to  be  extraordiuary  that  he  should  have 


heard  just  so  much  of  the  conversation  and  da 
more ;  that  he  should  have  heard  just  wliat 
was  necessary  to  be  proved,  and  nothing  else. 
Admit  that  this  is  extraordinary;  stiU,  tliis 
does  not  prove  it  not  true.  It  is  extraordinary 
that  you  twelve  gentlemen  shonld  be  called 
upon,  out  of  all  the  men  in  the  conntrj,  to  de- 
cide this  case :  no  one  could  have  foretold  tbi^ 
three  weeks  since.  It  is  extraordinary  that  the 
first  clue  to  this  conspiracy  shonld  have  been 
derived  from  information  given  by  the  father 
of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  And  in  every  case 
that  comes  to  trial,  there  are  many  things  ex- 
traordinary. The  murder  it^lf  in  this  case  is 
an  extraordinary  one ;  but  still  we  do  not  doubt 
its  reality. 

It  is  argued  that  this  conversation  between 
Joseph  and  Frank  could  not  have  been,  a^ 
Leigh  ton  has  testified,  because  they  Iiad  lieen 
together  for  several  hours  before — this  subjei-t 
must  have  been  upi)ermo8t  in  their  mind^— 
whereas  this  appears  to  liave  been  the  com- 
mencement of  their  conversation  upon  it.  Now, 
this  depends  altogether  upon  the  tone  and  man- 
ner of  the  expression ;  upon  the  particular  word 
in  the  sentence,  which  was  emphatically  spokoiu 
If  he  had  said, "  When  did  you  see  Dick,  Frank  if" 
this  would  not  seem  to  be  the  beginning  of  the 
conversation.  With  what  emphasis  it  wa^  ut- 
tered, it  is  not  i>ossible  to  learn ;  and  therefore 
nothing  can  be  made  of  this  argument.  If  this 
boy's  testimony  stood  alone,  it  should  be  re- 
ceived with  caution.  And  the  same  may  l»e 
said  of  the  testimony  of  Palmer.  But  they  do 
not  stand  alone.  They  furnish  a  clue  to  numer- 
ous other  circumstances,  which,  when  known, 
react  in  corroborating  what  would  have  been 
received  with  cautitn,  until  thus  corn)borateil. 
How  could  Leighton  have  made  up  this  ci>n- 
versatiou :  "  When  did  you  see  I>ick  f "  "  I 
saw  him  this  morning."  "  When  is  he  goinir 
to  kill  the  old  man  ?"  "  I  don't  know."  *•  Tell 
him  if  he  don't  do  it  soon,  I  won't  pay  him.'' 
Hero  is  a  vast  amount,  in  few  w^ords.  Had  he 
wit  enough  to  invent  this  ?  There  is  nothing 
so  powerful  as  truth ;  and  often  nothing  so 
strange.  It  is  not  even  suggested  that  the 
story  was  made  for  him.  There  is  nothing  so 
extraordinary  in  the  whole  matter,  as  it  wonld 
have  been  for  this  country  boy  to  have  inveme«l 
this  story. 

The  acts  of  the  parties  themselves,  fuml<b 
strong  presumption  of  their  guilt.  What  wa^ 
done  on  the  receipt  of  the  letter  from  Maine  t 
This  letter  was  signed  by  Charles  Grant,  jr.,  a 
person  not  known  to  either  of  the  Knapps,— 
nor  was  it  known  to  them,  that  any  other  jier- 
son,  beside  the  Crowninshields,  knew  of  the 
conspiracy.  This  letter,  by  the  oocideutai  omis- 
sion of  the  word  jr.,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
father,  when  intended  for  the  son.  The  fathei 
carried  it  to  Wenham,  where  l>oth  the  s«m« 
were.  They  both  read  it^  Fix  your  eye 
steadily,  on  this  part  of  the  circumstantial "  smtf," 
which  is  in  the  case;  and  see  what  can  ht 
made  of  it.    This  was  shown  to  the  two  bnitben 
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on  Satnrday,  15th  of  May.  Tliey,  neither  of 
them,  knew  Palmer.  And  if  they  had  known 
him,  they  could  not  have  known  him  to  have 
been  the  writer  of  this  letter.  It  was  mysteri- 
ous to  them,  how  any  one,  at  Belfast,  could 
have  had  knowledge  of  this  affair.  Their  con- 
scious guilt  prevented  due  circumspection. 
They  did  not  see  the  bearing  of  its  publication. 
They  advised  their  father  to  carry  it  to  the 
committee  of  vigilance,  and  it  was  so  carried. 
On  Sunday  following,  Joseph  began  to  think 
there  might  be  something  in  it.  Perhaps,  in 
the  mean  time,  he  had  seen  one  of  the  Crown- 
insbields.  He  was  apprehensive,  that  they 
might  be  suspected ;  he  was  anxious  to  turn  at- 
tention from  their  family.  What  course  did 
he  adopt  to  effect  this?  lie  addressed  one  let- 
ter, with  a  false  name,  to  Mr.  White,  and  an- 
other to  the  committee ;  and  to  com[)lote  the 
climax  of  his  folly,  he  signed  the  letter  address- 
ed to  the  committee,  '*  Grant " — the  same  name 
as  that  signed  to  the  letter  they  then  had  from 
Belfast,  addressed  to  Knapp.  It  was  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  committee,  that  no  person 
but  the  Knapps  had  seen  this  letter  from  Bel- 
fast ;  and  that  no  other  person  knew  its  signar 
ture.  It  therefore  must  have  been  irresistibly 
plain,  to  them,  that  one  of  the  Knapps  must 
have  been  the  writer  of  the  letter  tliey  had  re- 
ceived, charging  the  murder  on  Mr.  White. 
Add  to  this,  the  fact  of  its  having  been  dated 
at  Lynn,  and  mailed  at  Salem,  four  days  after 
it  was  dated,  and  who  could  doubt  resi)ecting 
it  ?  Uave  you  ever  read,  or  known,  of  folly 
equal  to  this?  Can  you  conceive  of  crime 
more  odious  and  abominable  ?  Merely  to  ex- 
I)lain  the  apparent  mysteries  of  the  letter  from 
Palmer,  they  excite  the  basest  suspicions  of  a 
man,  who,  if  they  were  innocent,  they  had  no 
reason  to  believe  guilty ;  and  who,  if  they  were 
guilty,  they  most  certainly  knew  to  be  innocent. 
Could  they  have  adopted  a  more  direct  method 
of  exposing  their  own  infamy  ?  The  letter  to 
the  committee  has  intrinsic  marks  of  a  knowl- 
edge of  this  transaction.  It  tells  of  the  time, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  murder  was  com- 
mitted. Every  line  speaks  the  writer's  con- 
demnation. In  attempting  to  divert  attention 
from  his  family,  and  to  charge  the  guilt  upon 
another,  he  indelibly  fixes  it  upon  himself. 

Joseph  Knapp  requested  Allen  to  put  these 
letters  into  the  post  office,  because,  said  he,  ^  I 
wish  to  nip  this  silly  affair  in  the  bud.**  If  this 
were  not  the  order  of  an  overruling  Providence, 
I  should  say  that  it  was  the  silliest  [Aece  of  folly 
that  was  ever  practised.  Mark  the  destiny  of 
crime.  It  is  ever  obliged  to  resort  to  such  sub- 
terfuges ;  it  trembles  in  the  broad  light ;  it  be- 
trays itself,  in  seeking  concealment.  He  alone 
walks  safely,  who  walks  uprightly.  Who,  for  a 
moment,  can  read  these  letters  and  doubt  of  J. 
Knapp's  guilt  ?  The  constitution  of  nature  is 
made  to  inform  against  him.  There  is  no  cor- 
ner dark  enough  to  conceal  him.  There  is  no 
turnpike  broad  enough,  or  smooth  enough,  for 
a  man  so  guilty  to  walk  in  without  stumbling. 


Every  step  proclaims  his  secret  to  every  pas- 
senger. His  own  acts  come  out,  to  fix  his  guilt 
In  attempting  to  charge  another  with  his  own 
crime,  he  writes  his  own  confession.  To  dc 
away  the  effect  of  Palmer's  letter,  signed  Grant 
— ^he  writes  his  own  letter,  and  affixes  to  it  the 
name  of  Grant.  He  writes  in  a  disguised  hand ; 
but  how  could  it  happen,  that  the  same  Grant 
should  be  in  Salem,  that  was  at  I^lfast  ?  This 
has  brought  the  whole  thing  out.  Evidently  he 
did  it,  because  he  has  adopted  the  same  style. 
Evidently,  he  did  it, — because  he  speaks  of  the 
price  of  blood,  and  of  other  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  murder,  that  no  one  but  a  con- 
spirator could  have  known. 

Palmer  says  he  made  a  visit  to  the  Crownin- 
shields,  on  the  9th  of  April.  George  then 
asked  him  whether  he  had  heard  of  the  murder. 
Richard  inquired,  whether  he  had  heard  the 
music  at  Salem.  They  said  that  they  were  sus- 
pected, that  a  committee  had  been  appointed  to 
search  houses ;  and  that  they  had  melted  up  the 
dagger,  the  day  after  the  murder,  because  it 
would  be  a  suspicious  circumstance  to  have  it 
found  in  their  possession.  Now  tliis  committee 
was  not  appointed,  in  fact,  until  Friday  evening. 
But  this  proves  nothing  against  Palmer,  it  does 
not  prove  that  George  did  not  tell  him  so ;  it 
only  proves  that  he  gave  a  false  reason,  for  a 
fact.  They  liad  heard  that  they  were  suspect- 
ed— ^how  could  they  have  heard  this,  unless  it 
were  from  the  whisperings  of  their  own  con- 
sciences? Surely  this  rumor  Wiis  not  then 
public. 

About  the  27th  of  April,  another  attempt  is 
ma<le  by  the  Knapps  to  give  a  direction  to 
public  suspicion.  Ihey  reported  themselves  to 
have  been  robbed,  in  passing  from  Salem  to 
Wenham,  near  Wenham  pond.  They  came  to 
Salem,  and  stated  the  particulars  of  the  adven- 
ture :  they  described  persons, — their  dress,  size, 
and  appearance,  who  had  been  suspected  of  the 
murder.  They  would  have  it  understood,  that 
the  community  was  infested  with  a  band  of 
ruffians,  and  that  they,  themselves,  were  the 
particular  objects  of  their  vengeance.  Now, 
this  turns  out  to  be  all  fictitious, — all  false. 
Can  you  conceive  of  any  thing  more  enormous, 
any  wickedness  greater,  than  the  circulation  of 
such  reports? — than  the  allegation  of  crimes, 
if  committed,  capital  ?  If  no  such  thing — then 
it  reacts,  with  double  force  upon  themselves, 
and  goes  very  far  to  show  their  guilt.  How 
did  they  conduct  on  this  occasion?  did  they 
make  hue  and  cry  ?  Did  they  give  information 
that  they  had  been  assaulted,  that  night,  at 
Wenham  ?  No  such  thing.  They  rested  quiet- 
ly on  that  night ;  they  waited  to  be  called  on 
for  the  particulars  of  their  adventure;  they 
made  no  attempt  to  arrest  the  offenders ; — this 
was  not  their  object.  They  were  content  to 
fill  the  thousand  mouths  of  rumor, — to  spread 
abroad  false  reports, — ^to  divert  the  attention 
of  the  public  irom  themselves ;  for  they  thought 
every  man  suspected  them,  because  they  knei» 
they  ought  to  be  suspected. 
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The  manner  in  which  the  compensation  for 
this  murder  was  paid,  is  a  circumstance  wortliy 
of  consideration.  By  examining  the  facts  and 
dates,  it  will  satisfactorily  appear,  that  Josepli 
Knapp  paid  a  sum  of  money  to  Richard  Crown- 
inshield  in  five  franc  pieces,  on  the  24th  of 
April.  On  the  21st  of  April,  Joseph  Knapp 
received  five  hundred  five  franc  pieces,  as  the 
proceeds  of  an  adventure  at  sea.  The  remainder 
of  this  species  of  currency  that  came  home  in 
the  vessel,  was  deposited  in  a  hank  at  Salem. 
On  Saturday,  24th  of  April,  Frank  and  Richard 
rode  to  Weuham.  They  were  there  with  Joseph 
an  hour  or  more :  appe^ured  to  he  negotiating 
private  husiness.  Richard  continued  in  the 
chaise :  Joseph  came  to  the  chaise  and  convers- 
ed witli  him.  These  facts  are  proved  hy  Hart, 
and  Leigh  ton,  and  hy  Osbom's  books.  On  Satur- 
day evening,  about  this  time,  Richard  Crownin- 
shield  is  proved  to  have  been  at  Wenham,  with 
another  person  whose  appearance  corresponds 
with  Frank,  by  Lummus.  Can  any  doubt  this 
being  the  same  evening?  "Wliat  had  Richard 
Crowniujshield  to  do  at  AVenham,  with  Joseph, 
unless  it  were  this  business  ?  He  was  there  be- 
fore the  murder;  he  was  thereafter  the  mur- 
der ;  he  was  there  clandestinely,  unwilling  to 
be  seen.  If  it  were  not  upon  this  business,  let 
it  be  told  what  it  was  for.  Joseph  Knajip  could 
explain  it ;  Frank  Knapp  might  explain  it.  But 
tliey  don^t  explain  it;  and  the  inference  is 
against  them. 

Immediately  after  this,  Richard  passes  five 
franc  i)ieces,  on  the  same  evening,  one  to  Lum- 
nms,  five  to  Palmer;  and  near  this  time, 
George  passes  three  or  four  in  Salem.  Here  are 
nine  of  these  pieces  passed  by  them  in  four  days ; 
this  is  extraordinary.  It  is  an  unusnsal  currency : 
in  ordinary  business,  few  men  would  pass  nine 
such  ])ieces  in  the  course  of  a  year.  If  they 
were  not  received  in  this  way,  why  not  explain 
how  they  camo  by  them?  Money  was  not  so 
flush  in  their  pockets,  that  they  could  not  tell 
whence  it  eame,  if  it  honestly  came  there.  It 
Ls  extremely  important  to  them  to  explain 
whence  tliis  money  came,  and  they  would  do  it 
if  they  could.  If,  then,  the  price  of  blood  wiis 
paid  at  this  time,  in  the  presence  and  with  the 
knowledge  of  this  defendant ;  does  not  this 
prove  him  to  have  been  connected  with  this 
funspiracy  ? 

Observe,  also,  the  effect  on  the  mind  of  Rich- 
ard, of  Palmer*s  being  arrested,  and  committ<}d 
toprisf)n;  the  various  efforts  he  makes  to  dis- 
cover the  fact ;  the  lowering,  through  the  crevi- 
ces of  the  rock,  the  pencil  and  paper  for  him 
to  write  upon  ;  the  sending  two  lines  of  poetry, 
with  the  request  that  he  would  return  the  cor- 
responding lines ;  the  shrill  and  peculiar  whistle 
■  -the  inimitable  exclamations  of  *'  Pahner !  Pal- 
mer I  Palmer  1  " — all  these  things  prove  how 
Lrreat  was  his  alarm  ;  tliey  corroborate  Palmer's 
story,  and  tend  to  establish  the  con^jpiracy. 

Joseph  Kna[>p  had  a  part  to  act  in  this 
matter;  he  must  have  opened  the  window,  and 
Accreted  the  key — he  had  free  access  to  every 


part  of  the  house ;  be  was  accustomed  to  visit 
there ;  he  went  in  and  out  at  hm  pleasure— 1m 
could  do  this  without  beiog  suspected.  He  is 
proved  to  have  been  there  the  Saturday  prece- 
ding. 

If  all  these  things,  taken  in  counection,  do  not 
prove  that  Capt.  White  was  murdered  in  pur- 
suance of  a  conspiracy — then  the  case  is  at  ao 
end. 

Savary's  testimony  is  wholly  unexpected. 
He  was  called  for  a  different  purpose.  IVbeo 
asked  who  the  person  was  that  be  saw  oome  out 
of  Capt.  White's  yard  between  three  and  foor 
o'clock  in  the  morning,— he  answered,  Frank 
Knapp.  I  am  not  clear  this  is  not  true.  There 
may  be  many  circumstances  of  importance  oon* 
nccted  with  this,  "^hough  we  believe  the  marder 
to  have  ..  een  committed  between  ten  and  elevea 
o'clock.  The  letter  to  Dr.  ?^aretow  states  it  to 
have  been  done  about  eleven  o^clock — ^it  states  it 
to  have  been  done  with  a  blow  on  the  head,  from 
a  weapon  loaded  with  lead.  Uere  is  too  great  a 
correspondence  with  the  reality,  not  to  have 
some  meaning  to  it.  Dr.  Pierson  was  always  of 
the  opinion  that  the  two  classes  of  wounds  were 
made  w  itli  different  instruments,  and  by  differ- 
ent hands.  It  is  possible,  that  one  class  was  iih 
fiicted  at  one  time,  and  the  other  at  another.  It 
is  possible,  that  on  the  last  visit,  the  pulse  might 
not  have  entirely  ceased  to  beat ;  and  then  the 
finishing  stroke  was  given.  It  is  said,  when  tlt« 
body  wiis  discovered,  sotne  of  the  wounds  wetri»- 
ed,  while  the  others  did  not.  They  may  hdve 
been  infiicted  from  mere  wantonness.  It  wa* 
known  that  Capt.  White  was  accustomed  to 
keep  specie  by  him  in  his  chamber ;  this  per- 
haps may  explain  the  last  visit.  It  is  proTe<I, 
that  this  defendant  was  in  the  habit  of  retiring 
to  bed,  and  leaving  it  afterwards,  without  the 
knowledge  of  his  family ;  perhaps  he  did  so  on 
this  occasion.  We  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
fact ;  and  it  does  not  sliake  our  belief  that  the 
murder  was  ci)minitted  early  in  the  night. 

What  are  tlie  probabilities  as  to  the  time  of 
the  murder?  Mr.  White  was  an  aged  man;  be 
usually  retired  to  bed  at  about  half  past  nioe. 
lie  slept  soundest,  in  the  early  part  of  the  night ; 
usually  awoke  in  the  middle  and  latter  part; 
and  his  habits  were  perfectly  well  known. 
When  would  persons,  with  a  knowledge  of  these 
facts,  bo  most  likely  to  approach  him?  most 
certainly,  in  the  first  hour  of  his  sleep.  Thi* 
would  be  the  safest  time.  If  seen  then,  going 
to  or  from  the  house,  the  appearance  woiUd  be 
least  suspicions.  The  earlier  hour  would  then 
have  been  most  probably  selected. 

Gentlemen,  I  shall  dwell  no  longer  on  the 
evidence  which  tends  to  prove  that  there  wisa 
conspiracy,  and  that  the  prisoner  was  a  coitfpi' 
rator.  All  the  circumstances  concur  to  make 
out  this  point.  Not  only  Palmer  swears  to  it, 
in  eftect,  and  Leighton,  but  Allen  mainly  rop- 
ports  Palmer,  and  Osbom's  books  lend  confir 
mation,  so  far  as  possible  from  such  a  sourca 
Palmer  is  contradicted  in  nothing,  either  by  abt 
other  witness,  or  any  proved  ciroumataDCdi  m 
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oocorrence.  Whatever  conld  be  expected  to 
support  him,  does  support  him.  All  the  evi- 
dence clearly  manifests,  I  think,  that  there  was 
a  conspiracy ;  that  it  originated  with  J.  Knapp ; 
that  defendant  became  a  party  to  it,  and  was 
one  of  its  conductors,  from  first  to  last.  One  of 
the  most  powerful  circumstances,  is  Palmer's 
letter  from  Belfast.  The  amount  of  tliis  was  a 
direct  charge  on  the  Knapps,  of  the  authorship 
of  this  murder.  How  did  they  treat  this  charge ; 
like  honest  men,  or  like  guilty  men  ?  We  have 
seen  how  it  was  treated.  J.  Knapp  fabricated 
letters,  charging  another  person,  and  caused 
them  to  be  put  into  the  post-office. 

I  shall  now  proceed  on  the  supposition,  that 
it  is  proved  that  there  was  a  conspiracy  to 
murder  Mr.  White,  and  that  the  prisoner  was 
party  to  it. 

The  second,  and  the  material  inquiry  is,  was 
the  prisoner  present,  at  the  murder,  aiding  and 
abetting  therein  ? 

This  leads  to  the  legal  question  in  the  case, 
what  does  the  law  mean  when  it  says,  to  charge 
him  as  a  principal,  ^^  he  must  be  present,  aiding 
and  abetting  in  the  murder." 

In  the  language  of  the  late  chief  justice,  "  it 
is  not  required  that  the  abettor  shall  be  actually 
upon  the  spot  when  the  murder  is  committed, 
or  even  in  sight  of  the  more  immediate  perpe- 
trator of  the  victim,  to  make  him  a  principal. 
If  he  be  at  a  distance,  co-operating  in  the  act,  by 
watching  to  prevent  relief,  or  to  give  an  alarm, 
or  to  assist  his  confederate  in  escape,  having 
knowledge  of  the  purpose  and  object  of  the  as- 
sassin,— this  in  the  eye  of  the  law  is  being 
present,  aiding  and  abetting,  so  as  to  make  him 
a  principal  in  the  murder." 

*'  If  he  be  at  a  distance  co-operating" — this  is 
not  a  distance  to  be  measured  by  feet  or  rods  ; 
if  the  intent  to  lend  aid,  combine  with  a  knowl- 
edge that  the  murder  is  to  be  committed,  and 
the  person  so  intending,  be  so  situate  that  he 
can  by  any  possibility  lend  this  aid,  in  any  man- 
ner, then  he  is  present  in  legal  contemplation. 
He  need  not  lend  any  actuid  aid :  to  be  ready 
to  assist,  is  assisting. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  murder ;  the  distinc- 
tion between  them,  it  is  of  essential  importance 
to  bear  in  mind. — 1.  Murder  in  an  affray,  or 
upon  sudden  or  unexpected  provocation: — 2. 
Murder  secretly,  with  a  deliberate,  predeter- 
mined intention  to  commit  murder.  Under  the 
first  class,  the  question  usually  is,  whether  the 
oftence  be  murder  or  manslaughter,  in  the  per- 
son who  commits  the  deed.  tFnder  the  second 
class,  it  is  often  a  question  whether  others,  than 
he  who  actually  did  the  deed,  were  present  aid- 
ing and  assisting  thereto.  Offences  of  this  kind 
ordinarily  happen  when  there  is  nobody  pres- 
ent except  those  who  go  on  the  same  design.  If 
a  riot  should  happen  in  the  court  house,  and 
one  should  kill  another — this  may  be  murder, 
or  it  may  not,  according  to  the  intention  with 
which  it  was  done ;  which  is  always  matter  of 
fact  to  be  collected  from  the  circumstances  at 
the  time.    But  in  secret  murders,  premeditated 


and  determined  on,  there  can  be  no  doubt  ol 
the  murderous  intention; — there  can  be  no 
doubt,  if  a  person  be  present,  knowing  a  murder 
is  to  be  done,  of  his  concurring  in  the  act.  His 
being  there  is  a  proof  of  his  intent  to  aid  and 
abet ;  else,  why  is  he  there  ? 

It  has  been  contended,  that  proof  must  be 
given  that  the  person  accused  did  actually  afford 
aid,  did  lend  a  hand  in  the  murder  itself; — and 
without  this  proofj  although  he  may  be  nearby, 
he  may  be  presumed  to  be  there  for  an  innocent 
purpose ;  he  may  have  crept  silently  there  to 
hear  the  news,  or  from  mere  curiosity  to  see 
what  was  going  on.  Prei)osterous — absurd! 
Such  an  idea  shocks  all  common  sense.  A  man 
is  found  to  be  a  conspirator  to  do  a  murder ;  he 
has  planned  it ;  ho  has  assisted  in  arranging  the 
time,  the  place,  and  the  means ;  and  he  is  found 
in  the  place,  and  at  the  time,  and  yet  it  is  sug- 
gested that  he  might  have  been  there,  not  for 
co-operation  and  concurrence,  but  from  curios- 
ity !  Such  an  argument  deserves  no  answer. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  give  it  one,  in  decorous 
terms.  Is  it  not  to  be  tjiken  for  granted,  that  a 
man  seeks  to  accomplish  his  own  purposes? 
When  he  has  planned  a  murder,  and  is  present 
at  its  execution,  is  ho  there  to  forward,  or  to 
thwart  his  own  design  ?  Is  he  there  to  assist, 
or  there  to  prevent  ?  But,  '^  curiosity !  "  He 
may  be  there  from  mere  *'  curiosity  I  "  Curi- 
osity, to  witness  the  success  of  the  execution  of 
his  own  plan  of  murder  1  The  very  walls  of  a 
court  house  ought  not  to  stand — the  plough- 
share should  run  through  the  ground  it  stands 
on,  where  such  an  argument  could  find  tolera- 
tion. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  abettor  should 
actually  lend  a  hand — that  he  should  take  a 
part  in  the  act  itself;  if  he  be  present,  ready  to 
assist — that  is  assisting.  Some  of  the  doctrines 
advanced  would  acquit  the  defendant,  though 
he  had  gone  to  the  bedchamber  of  the  deceased,. 
— though  he  had  been  standing  by,  when  the 
assassin  gave  the  blow.  This  is  the  argument 
we  have  heard  to-day. 

The  court  here  said,  they  did  not  so  understand 
the  argument  of  the  counsel  for  defendant.  Mr. 
Dexter  said,  ^^  the  intent  and  power  alone  must 
co-operate."    Mr.  Webster  continued : 

No  doubt  the  law  is,  that  being  ready  to  as- 
sist is  assisting,  if  he  has  the  power  to  assist,  in 
case  of  need.  And  it  is  so  stated  by  Foster, 
who  is  a  high  authority.  **  If  A.  happeneth  to 
be  present  at  a  murder,  for  instance,  and  taketh 
no  part  in  it,  nor  endeavoreth  to  prevent  it,  nor 
apprehendeth  the  murderer,  nor  levyeth  hue  and 
cry  after  him,  this  strange  behavior  of  his,  though 
highly  criminal,  wUl  not  of  itself  render  him 
either  principal  or  accessory."  **  But  if  a  fact 
amounting  to  murder  should  be  committed  in 
prosecution  of  some  unlawful  purpose,  though 
it  were  but  a  bare  trespass,  to  which  A.  in  the 
case  last  stated  had  consented,  and  he  liad  gout 
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in  order  to  give  assistance,  if  need  were,  fur 
carrying  it  into  execution,  tliis  would  have 
aniouiited  to  murder  in  him,  and  in  every  per- 
son present  and  joining  with  him."  *^If  the 
fact  was  committed  in  prosecution  of  the  orig- 
inal purpose  which  was  unlawful,  the  Avhole 
party  will  l>e  involved  in  the  guilt  of  him  who 
gave  the  blow.  For  in  combinations  of  this 
kind,  the  mortal  stroke,  though  given  by  one 
of  the  partj',  is  considereid  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
and  of  Bound  reascm  too,  as  given  by  every  in- 
dividual present  ana  abetting.  The  person  act- 
ually giving  the  stroke  is  no  more  than  the  hand 
or  instrument  by  which  the  others  strike."  The 
author  in  speaking  of  being  present^,  means  act- 
ual presence ;  not  actual  in  opposition  to  con- 
structive, for  the  law  knows  no  such  distinction. 
Tliere  is  but  one  presence,  and  this  is  the  situa- 
tion from  which  aid,  or  supposed  aid  may  be  ren- 
dered. The  law  does  n(;t  say  wliero  ho  is  to 
go,  or  how  near  he  is  to  go,  but  somewhere 
where  ho  may  give  a^^sistance,  or  where  the 
perixjtrator  may  sup[)ose  that  he  may  be  assisted 
by  liim.  SupiH)se  that  he  is  acquainted  with 
the  design  of  the  murderer,  and  has  a  knowledge 
of  the  time  when  it  is  U)  bo  carrie<l  into  etfect, 
and  goes  out  with  a  view  to  render  assistance, 
if  need  be;  why,  then,  even  though  the  murder- 
er does  not  know  of  tliis,  the  person  so  going 
out  will  be  an  abettor  in  the  murder.  It  is 
contended  that  tlie  prisoner  at  the  bar  could 
not  be  a  principal,  lie  being  in  l^rown  street ; 
because  he  could  not  there  render  assistance. 
And  you  are  called  upon  to  determine  this  case, 
according  as  you  may  be  of  opinion,  whether 
lirown  street  was,  or  was  not,  a  suitable,  con- 
venient, well  chosen  ]ihice,  to  aid  in  this  mur- 
der. This  is  not  the  true  4iuestion.  The  inquiry 
is,  not  whether  you  would  have  selected  this 
place  in  preference  to  all  others,  or  whether  you 
would  have  selected  it  at  all ;  if  they  chose  it, 
why  should  Ave  doubt  about  it?  How  do  we 
know  the  use  thev  intended  to  make  of  it,  or 
the  kind  of  aid  that  he  was  to  atli)rd  by  being 
there?  The  question  for  you  to  consider,  is,  did 
the  defendant  go  into  I^rown  street  in  aid  of 
this  murder  ?  Did  lie  go  there  by  agreement,  by 
appointment,  with  the  i>er])etrator  ?  If  so,  ev- 
ery thing  else  follows.  The  main  thing,  indeed 
the  only  thing,  is  to  inquire  whether  he  was  in 
I^rown  street  by  appointment  with  Kichard 
CVowuinshield — it  might  be  to  keep  general 
watch ;  to  observe  the  lights,  and  advise  as  to 
time  of  access ;  to  meet  the  prisoner  on  his  re- 
turn, to  advise  him  as  to  his  escape ;  to  exam- 
ine his  clothes,  to  see  if  any  marks  of  blood  ;  to 
furnish  exchange  of  clothes,  or  new  disguise  if 
nec^issary ;  to  tell  him  through  what  streets  he 
could  safely  retreat,  or  whetlier  he  could  deposit 
the  club  in  the  place  designed : — or  it  might  be 
without  any  distinct  object ;  but  merely  to  af- 
ford that  encouragement  which  would  be  alford- 
ed  by  Richard  Crowninshield^s  consciousness 
that  he  was  near.  It  is  of  no  consequence 
whether,  in  your  opinion,  the  ]>lace  was  well 
chosen  or  not,  to  atlord  aid ; — if  it  was  so  chosen, 


if  it  was  by  appointment^  that  he  was  there, 
that  is  enough.  Suppose  Kichard  Gr^wniih 
shield,  when  applied  to  to  commit  the  munier, 
had  said,  "  I  won't  do  it  unless  there  can  be  some 
one  near  by  to  favor  my  escape ;  I  won't  g« 
unless  you  will  stay  in  Brown  street."  Uj^on 
the  gentleman's  argument,  he  would  not  be  as 
aider  and  abettor  in  the  murder,  becan?e  tb« 
place  was  not  well  chosen ;  though  it  is  appar- 
ent, that  the  being  hi  the  place  chosen,  wa«  a 
condition,  without  which,  the  murder  would 
have  never  happened. 

You  are  to  consider  the  defendant  as  one  in 
the  league,  in  the  combination  to  Ci»mmit  tbe 
murder.  If  ho  was  there  by  appointment,  with 
the  i>erpetratt»r,  he  is  an  abettor.  The  conc^^ 
renco  of  the  peqnjtrator  in  hi«  being  there,  ii 
]>roved  by  the  previous  evidence  of  the  conspi- 
racy. If  Richard  Crowninshield,  for  any  par 
pose  whatsoever,  made  it  a  condition  of  tlM 
agreement,  that  Fr^nk  Knapp  should  stand  ai 
^^  backer,"  then  FrauK  Knapp  was  an  aider  aixl 
abettor :  no  matter  what  the  aid  wass  of  irLas 
sort  it  was,  or  degree — bo  it  never  so  litllt 
Even  if  it  were  to  judge  of  the  ht>ur,  wbeni: 
was  l>est  to  gi»,  or  to  see  when  tlie  lights  wert 
extinguished,  or  to  give  an  nhinn  if  any  one 
approached.  Who  better  colculatecl  to  }\n]fii 
of  these  things  than  the  murderer  himself? 
and  if  he  so  determined  them,  that  is  sutficient. 

"Xow  as  to  the  factij: "  Frank  Knapp  knew 
that  the  murder  was  that  night  to  lie  cum- 
in it  ted  ;  he  wiis  one  of  the  Ciinspiratttrs^  he 
knew  the  object,  ho  knew  tlie  time.  lie  had 
that  <lay  been  to  Wenham  to  see  Joseph,  aDtl 
j>robably  to  Dan  vers  to  see  Kichanl  Crowuin- 
shield,  for  he  kept  his  motions  secret :  lie  luid 
that  day  hired  a  horse  and  chaise  of  Osliom. 
and  attempted  to  conceal  the  purpose  for  whii4i 
it  wius  used — ho  had  intentionally  left  tbe 
*'l)laco"and  the  "price"  blank  on  OslKim* 
b(H)ks.  He  went  to  AVenham  by  the  way  of 
Dan  vers:  he  had  been  told  the  week  beforvto 
hasten  Dick ;  he  had  seen  the  Crowninsbield* 
several  times  within  a  few  days;  bo  had  a 
smldle  horse  the  Saturday  night  before ;  he  had 
seen  Mrs.  Beckford  at  nenlinm,  and  knew  the 
would  not  return  that  night.  She  had  not 
been  away  before  for  six  weeks,  and  prubaMr 
would  not  soon  be  again.  lie  hod  just  c«4Qe 
from  there.  Every  day,  for  the  week  previoiK^ 
ho  had  visited  one  or  other  of  thew  ci^n- 
spirators,  save  Sundav,  and  then  probably  be 
saw  them  in  town.  \Vhen  lie  saw  Joseph  m 
the  nth,  Joseph  had  prepared  the  honsc,  and 
would  naturally  tell  him  of  it ;  there  were  o)D- 
stant  communications  between  them,  daily  aiui 
nightly  visitation :  too  much  knowle«I)jpe  of 
these  parties  and  this  transaction,  to  leave  a 
particle  of  doubt  on  the  mind  of  any  one  thai 
Frank  Knapp  knew  that  the  murder  was  to  be 
done  this  night.  The  hour  was  come,  and  he 
knew  it ;  it  so,  and  he  was  in  Brown  stnrt. 
without  explaining  why  he  was  there,  can  the 
jury  for  a  moment  doubt  whether  he  «iii 
there  to  countenance,  aid,  or  aupjKUl;  or  f^* 
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alone ;  or  to  learn  how  the  wages  of 
eath  were  earned  bj  the  perpetrator  ? 

It.  Webster  read  the  law  from  Ilaw- 
Uawk.  204.  Lib.  L  chap.  82,  sec.  7. 

irpetrator  would  derive  courage,  and 
and  confidence,  from  the  knowledge 
et  that  one  of  his  associates  was  near 
Hi  was  in  Brown  street,  he  could  have 
re  for  no  other  purpose.  If  there  for 
)Ose,  then  he  was,  in  the  language  of 
^'  present, ^^  aiding  and  abetting  in  tlie 

erest  lay  in  being  somewhere  else.  If 
othing  to  do  with  tbe  murder,  no  part 
hy  not  stay  at  home  ?  Why  should  he 
tiis  own  life,  if  it  was  not  agreed  that 
I  be  there  ?  He  would  not  voluntarily 
)  the  very  place  would  probably  cause 
ving  if  detected.  He  would  not  volun- 
umo  the  place  of  danger.  His  taking 
e,  proves  that  he  went  to  give  aid. 
ng  away  would  have  made  an  alibi. 
1  nothing  to  do  with  the  murder,  he 
3  at  home,  where  he  could  prove  his 
e  knew  he  was  in  danger,  because  he 
ty  of  the  conspiracy,  and  if  be  had 
o  do,  would  not  expose  himself  to  sus- 
detection. 
10  prisoner  at  the  bar  countenance  this 

l)id  he  concur,  or  did  he  non-concur, 
the  perpetrator  was  about  to  do? 
e  have  tried  to  shield  him  ?  Would  he 
lished  his  cloak  for  protection  ?  Would 
pointed  out  a  safe  way  of  retreat  ?  As 
lid  answer  these  questions,  so  you 
.nswer  the  general  question  :  Whether 
lere  '*  consenting  to  the  murder,"  or 
he  was  there  "  a  spectator  only  ? " 
ord  more  on  this  "  presence,"  called 
dive  presence."  What  aid  is  to  be 
?  Where  is  the  line  to  be  drawn,  be- 
ting and  omitting  to  act  ?  Suppose  he 
in  in  the  house,  suppose  he  had  fol- 
;ie  perpetrator  to  the  chamber,  what 
have  done  i  This  was  to  be  a  murder 
h  ;  it  was  to  be  a  secret  assassination, 
jt  their  purpose  to  have  an  open  com- 
y  were  to  approach  their  victim  un- 
ind  silently  give  the  fatal  blow.  But 
i  been  in  tlie  chamber,  no  one  can  doubt 
tv'ould  have  been  an  abettor,  because 
resence,  and  ability  to  render  services 
1.  Wliat  service  could  he  have  ren- 
'  there  ?  Could  he  have  helped  him 
uld  he  have  aided  the  silence  of  hb 
Its  ?  Could  he  have  facilitated  his  re- 
tho  first  alarm?  Surely,  this  was  a 
;re  there  was  more  of  safety  in  going 
iian  with  another,  where  company 
ily  embarrass.  Richard  Crowninshield 
•eter  to  go  alone.    He  knew  his  errand 

His  nerves  needed  no  collateral  sup- 
[e  was  not  the  man  to  take  with  him  a 
g  companion.     He  would  prefer   to 


have  his  aid  at  a  distance.  He  would  not  wish 
to  be  embarrassed  by  his  presence.  He  would 
prefer  to  have  him  out  of  the  house.  He  would 
prefer  that  he  should  be  in  Brown  street.  But, 
whether  in  the  chamber,  in  the  house,  in  the 
garden,  or  in  the  street,  whatsoever  is  aiding  in 
'*  immediate  presence,"  is  aiding  in  ^^  construct- 
ive presence " — any  thing  that  is  aid  in  one 
case  is  aid  in  the  other. 

Reads  from  Hawkins.  4.  Hawk.  201.  Lib. 
iv.  chap.  29,  sec.  8. 

If  then  the  aid  be  any  where  that  emboldens 
the  perpetrator,  that  affords  him  hope  or  con- 
fidence in  the  enterprise,  it  is  the  same  as 
though  he  stood  at  his  elbow  with  his  sword 
drawn :  his  being  there  ready  to  act,  with  the 
power  to  act,  that  is  what  makes  hira  an 
abettor. 

Here  Mr.  Webster  referred  to  Kelly's  case, 
and  Hyde's  case,  &c.,  cited  by  counsel  for  the 
defendant,  and  showed  that  they  did  not  mili< 
tate  with  the  doctrine  for  which  he  contended. 
The  difference  is,  in  those  cases  there  was  open 
violence ;  this  was  a  case  of  secret  assassination. 
The  aid  must  meet  the  occasion.  Here  no 
"  acting  "  was  necessary,  but  watching,  conceal- 
ment of  escape,  management. 

What  are  the  "  facts  "  in  relation  to  this  pre- 
sence ?  Frank  Xnapp  is  proved  a  conspirator, 
proved  to  have  known  that  the  deed  was  now 
to  be  done.  Is  it  not  probable  that  he  was  in 
Brown  street  to  concur  in  the  murder?  There 
were  four  conspirators;  it  was  natural  that 
some  one  of  them  would  go  with  the  perpetra- 
tor. Richard  Crowninshield  was  to  be  the  per- 
petrator ;  he  was  to  give  the  blow.  No  evi- 
dence of  any  casting  of  the  parts  for  the  others. 
The  deftndant  would  probably  be  the  man  to 
take  the  second  part.  He  was  fond  of  exploits, 
he  was  accustomed  to  the  use  of  sword-canes 
and  dirks.  If  any  aid  was  required,  he  was  the 
man  to  give  it.  At  least  there  is  no  evidence 
to  the  contrary  of  this. 

Aid  could  not  have  been  received  from  Jo- 
seph Xnapp,  or  from  George  Crowninshield. 
Joseph  Xnapp  was  at  Wenham,  and  took  good 
care  to  prove  that  he  was  there.  George 
Crowninshield  has  proved  satisfactorily  where 
he  was ;  that  he  was  in  other  company,  such  as 
it  was,  until  eleven  o'clock.  This  narrows  the 
inquiry.  This  demands  of  the  prisoner  to  show 
that  if  he  was  not  in  this  place,  where  he  was? 
It  calls  on  him  loudly  to  show  this,  and  to  show 
it  truly.  If  he  could  show  it,  he  would  do  it. 
If  he  don't  tell,  and  that  truly,  it  is  againtt 
him.  The  defence  of  an  '^  alibi "  is  a  double- 
edged  sword.  He  knew  that  he  was  in  a  situa- 
tion that  lie  might  be  called  upon  to  account 
for  himself.  K  he  had  no  particular  appoint- 
ment or  business  to  attend  to,  he  would  havi 
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taken  care  to  have  been  able  so  to  Lave  ac- 
counted, lie  would  have  been  out  of  town, 
or  in  some  good  company.  Has  lie  accounted 
for  liimsvlf  on  that  nipht  to  your  satisfaction  ? 

The  prisoner  has  attenipt<Ml  to  prove  an  alibi, 
In  two  ways.  In  the  first  place,  by  four  young 
men  with  whom  he  says  he  was  in  company  on 
the  evening  of  the  murder,  from  seven  o'clock, 
till  near  ten  oMock;  this  depends  ui>on  the 
*'  certainty  of  the  night."  In  the  secoud  place, 
by  his  family,  from  ten  o'clock  afterward.s; 
this  depends  upon  the  "  certainty  of  the  time 
of  the  night''  These  two  chL<Mes  of  proof  have 
no  connection  with  each  other.  One  may  he 
true  and  the  other  false,  or  thev  mav  both  be 
true,  or  both  be  false.  I  shall  examine  this 
testimony  with  some  attention,  bec^inse,  on  a 
former  trial,  it  made  more  impression  on  the 
minds  of  the  court  than  on  my  own  mind.  I 
think,  when  carefully  sifted  and  comparo<l,  it 
will  be  found  to  have  in  it  more  of  *'plausi- 
bibilitv  "  thtm  "  realitv." 

Mr.  Page  testifies,  that  on  the  evening  of  the 
Cth  of  April  he  was  in  company  with  IJurch- 
more,  Balch,  and  Forrester,  and  that  he  met 
the  defendant  about  seven  o'clock,  near  the 
i^alem  hotel ;  that  he  afterwards  met  liim 
at  Kemond's,  about  nine  o'clock,  and  that  he 
was  in  company  with  him  a  considerable  part 
of  the  evening.  This  young  gentleman  is  a 
member  of  college,  and  says  that  ho  came  in 
town  the  Saturday  evening  previous ;  that  he  is 
now  able  to  say  that  it  was  the  night  of  the 
murder,  when  he  walked  with  Frank  Knapp, 
from  the  recollection  of  the  fact,  that  he  called 
himself  to  an  account  on  the  morning  after  the 
murder,  as  was  natural  for  men  to  do  when  an 
extraordinary  occurrence  haiipens.  Genile- 
men,  this  kind  of  evidence  is  not  s;itisfactory ; 
general  impressions  as  to  time  are  not  to  l>e  re- 
lied on.  If  I  were  called  upon  to  state  the 
[larticular  day  on  which  any  witness  testified  in 
this  cause,  I  could  not  do  it.  Everv  man  will 
notice  the  s:une  thing  in  his  own  mind.  There 
is  no  one  of  thei?e  y*)ung  men  that  could  give 
any  account  of  himself  for  any  '*  other"  day  in 
the  month  of  April.  They  are  made  to  remem- 
ber the  fact,  and  then  thev  think  thev  remem- 
Wr  the  time.  He  has  no  means  of  knowing  it 
was  Tuesdav  more  than  any  other  time.  He 
<lid  not  know  it  at  lii-st,  lie  could  not  know  it 
afterwards.  Ho  savs  he  called  himself  to  an 
a<'<ount ;  this  has  no  more  to  do  with  the  mur- 
der, than  with  the  man  in  the  mocm.  JSuch 
testiiimny  is  not  worthy  to  be  relied  on,  in  any 
forty-shilling  cause.  What  occasicm  had  he  to 
call  himself  to  an  account  ?  Did  he  suppose 
that  he  shouhl  be  suspected?  Had  he  any  in- 
timation of  this  conspiracy  ? 

Suppose,  gentlemen,  you  were  either  of  you 
asked,  where  vou  were,  or  what  vou  were  do- 
ing,  on  the  15th  day  of  June,  you  could  not 
answer  this  question  without  calling  to  mind 
mime  events  to  make  it  certain.  Just  as  well 
mav  vou  remember  on  what  you  dined  on  each 
day  of  tlie  year  past.    Time  is-  identical.    Its 


subdivisions  are  all  alike.  Xo  man  knows  oni 
day  from  another,  or  one  hour  from  aaotber 
but  by  some  fact  connccte^l  with  it.  Day?  aod 
hours  are  not  visible  to  the  senses,  nor  to  he 
apprehended  and  distinguished  by  the  wnAtt- 
standing.  The  fiow  of  time  is  known  only  by 
something  which  makes  it ;  and  lie  who  .^peiki 
of  tlie  date  of  occurrences  with  nuthiu^  to 
guide  his  recollection,  sjieaks  at  random,  and  i» 
not  to  be  relied  on.  This  young  gentleman  re- 
members the  facts  and  occurrences;  he kiMm 
nothing  why  they  should  not  Imve  happened  « 
the  evening  of  the  Rxth ;  but  he  kni>w»  oo 
more.  All  the  rest  is  evidently  conjecture  cr 
impression. 

Mr.  White  informs  you  that  he  told  him  l« 
could  not  tell  what  niglit  it  was.  Tlie  fint 
thoughts  are  all  that  are  valuable  in  such  cut. 
They  miss  the  mark  by  takinf^  second  aim. 

Mr.  Ralrh  believes,  but  is  not  sure,  tha:  h* 
was  with  Frank  Knapp  on  the  evening  (»f  the 
munler.  He  has  given  ditferent  accouut-  (4 
the  time.  He  has  no  means  of  makin;  it 
certain.  All  he  knows  is,  tlmt  it  was  nmt 
evening  before  Fast.  But  whether  MimdAj, 
Tues<lay,  or  Saturdjiy,  he  cannot  tell. 

Mr.  Hurchmore  says,  to  the  l»est  of  h:<  be- 
lief it  was  the  evening  of  the  munler.  After- 
wards he  attempts  to  speak  posit ivdy.  fn>ca 
recollecting  that  he  mentioned  the  oircum-itawt 
to  William  Pierce,  as  he  went  to  the  Minenl 
Spring  on  Fast  day.  Last  Monday  moniin?  he 
told  Col.  Putnam  he  could  not  fix  the  time.  TL;< 
witness  stands  in  a  much  worse  plight  ihia 
either  of  the  others.  It  \a  ditfieidt  ti»  recunci-e 
all  he  has  said  with  any  belief  in  the  aircv 
racy  of  his  recollections. 

Mr.  Forrester  does  not  speak  with  any  ^e^ 
tainty  as  lo  the  night ;  nnd  it  is  very  certjin 
that  he  told  Mr.  I^>ring  and  others  that  \tc  did 
not  know  what  night  it  was. 

Now,  what  does  the  testimony  of  these  fcar 
young  men  amount  to?  The  only  oircuinstasct 
by  which  they  approximate  to  an  identify inji*  of 
the  night  is,  that  three  of  them  my  it  wt» 
cloudy ;  they  think  their  walk  waA  either  i« 
Mimday  or  tuestlay  evening,  and  it  is  adniirtc<J 
that  Monday  evening  was  clear,  whence  th<y 
draw  the  inference  that  it  must  have  Vc«a 
Tuesday. 

But,  fortunately,  there  is  one  fact  disrh^  io 
their  testimony  that  settles  the  question.  Ilak-b 
says,  that  on  the  evening,  whenev«;r  it  was.  thit 
he  saw  th«  ]>risoner,  the  prisoner  tcdd  him  be 
was  going  out  of  town  on  horseback,  for  a  dL«- 
tance  of  about  twenty  minutes^  ride,  and  that  b« 
was  gcjing  to  get  a  horse  at  Osborn's.  This  w« 
alK)ut  seven  o'clock.  At  about  nine,  Raleh  «.»■* 
he  saw  the  i>risoner  again,  and  was  then  toM  iy 
him  that  he  had  had  his  ride  and  had  retnmetL 
Now  it  api>ear8  by  Osbom^a  books,  tlhit  the 
prisoner  had  a  saddle-horse  from  his  stable,  if  4 
on  Tuesday  evening,  the  night  of  the  munler, 
but  on  the  Saturday  eveninfr  previous.  Tbi* 
fixes  the  time  alxnit  which  these  voun^meti 
testity,  and  is  a  complete  answer  aD<\  retutfttitc 
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of  the  attempted  *^  alibi,''  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing. 

I  come  now  to  speak  of  the  testimony  ad- 
dnced  by  the  defendant  to  ezphiin  wliere  he 
▼as  after  ten  oVlock  on  the  night  of  the  mnr- 
der.  Tliis  comes  chiefly  from  members  of  the 
fiunily ;  from  his  father  and  brotliers. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  affidavit  of  the  prisoner 
■hould  be  received  as  evidence  of  what  his 
brother,  Samuel  II.  Knapp,  would  testify,  if 
present.  8.  H.  Knapp  says,  that  about  ten 
minutes  past  ten  o^clock,  his  brother,  F.  Knapp, 
on  his  way  to  bed,  opened  his  chamber-door, 
made  some  remarks,  closed  the  door,  and  went 
to  his  chamber;  and  that  he  did  not  hear  him 
leave  it  afterwards.  How  is  this  iivntness  able 
to  fix  the  time  at  ten  minutes  past  ten  ?  There 
IS  no  circumstance  mentioned,  by  which  he  fixes 
it.  He  had  been  in  bed,  probably  asleep,  and 
was  aroused  from  his  sleep  by  the  opening  of 
the  door.  Was  he  in  a  situation  to  speak 
of  time  with  precision?  Could  he  know, 
ander  such  circumstances,  whether  it  was  ten 
minutes  past  ten,  or  ten  minutes  before  eleven, 
when  his  brother  spoke  to  him  ?  What  would 
be  the  natural  result,  in  such  a  case  ?  But  we 
■re  not  left  to  conjecture  this  result.  We  have 
positive  testimony  on  this  point.  Mr.  Webb 
tells  yon  that  Saumel  told  him  on  the  8th  of 
June,  ^  that  lie  did  not  know  what  time  his 
brother  Frank  c«<mic  home,  and  tbat  he  was  not 
at  home  when  he  went  to  bod."  You  will  con- 
aider  this  testimony  of  Mr.  Webb  as  indorsed 
upon  this  affidavit ;  and  with  this  indorsement  up- 
on it,  you  will  give  it  its  due  weight.  This  state- 
ment was  made  to  him  after  Frank  was  arrested. 

I  come  to  tlie  testimony  of  the  father.  I  find 
myself  incapable  of  speaking  of  him  or  his  tes- 
timony with  severity.  Unfortunate  old  man! 
Another  I^ar,  in  the  conduct  of  his  chiMren; 
another  Lear,  I  fear,  in  the  effect  of  his  distress 
upon  his  mind  and  understanding.  lie  is  brought 
here  to  testify,  under  circumstances  that  disarm 
severity,  and  call  loudly  for  sympathy.  Though 
it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  his  story  cannot 
be  credite<l,  yet  I  am  not  able  to  speak  of  him 
otherwise  than  in  sorrow  and  grief.  Unhappy 
fattier !  he  strives  to  remember,  perhaps  per- 
suades himself  that  he  does  remember,  that  on 
the  evening  of  the  murder  he  was  himself  at 
home  at  ten  o'clock..  He  thinks, — or  seems  to 
tliink,  that  his  son  came  in  at  about  five 
minutes  past  ten.  Ho  fancies  that  ho  rememl>ers 
his  conversation ;  he  thinks  lie  spoke  of  bolting 
the  door;  he  thinks  he  asked  the  time  of  night ; 
he  seems  to  remember  his  then  going  to  his  bed. 
Alas !  these  are  but  the  swimming  fancies  of  an 
agitated  and  distressed  mind.  Alas !  they  are 
but  the  dreams  of  hope, — its  uncertain  lights, 
flickering  on  the  thick  darkness  of  parental  dis- 
tress. Alas  I  the  miserable  father  knows  noth- 
«ig,  in  reality,  of  all  these  things. 

Mr.  Shepard  says  that  the  first  conversation 
be  had  with  Mr.  Knapp  was  soon  after  tlie 
murder,  and  before  the  arrest  of  his  sons.  Mr. 
Knapp  suys  it  was  after  the  arrest  of  his  sons. 


His  own  fears  led  him  to  say  to  Mr.  Shepard, 
that  his  *'  son  Frank  was  at  homo  that  night 
and  so  Phippen  told  him, — or  as  Phippen  t(»ld 
him."  Mr.  Shepard  says  that  he  was  struck  with 
the  remark  at  the  time,  that  it  made  an  unfa- 
vorable impression  on  his  mind ;  ho  does  not 
tell  you  what  that  impression  was,  but  wlien 
you  connect  it  with  the  previous  inquiry  he  had 
made, — whether  Frank  had  continued  to  asso- 
ciate with  the  Crowninshields  ? — and  recollect 
that  the  Crowninshields  were  then  known  to 
bo  suspected  of  this  crime,  can  you  doubt  what 
thb  impression  was  ?  can  you  doubt  as  to  the 
fears  he  then  had  ? 

This  poor  old  man  tells  you  that  he  was 
greatly  perplexed  at  the  time,  that  he  found 
himself  in  embarrassed  circumstances ;  that  on 
this  very  night  he  was  engaged  in  making  an 
assignment  of  his  property  to  his  friend  Mr. 
Shejxird.  If  ever  charity  should  furnish  a 
mantle  for  error,  it  should  be  here.  Imagina- 
tion cannot  picture  a  more  deplorable,  distressed 
condition. 

The  same  general  remarks  may  be  applied  t«> 
his  conversation  with  Mr.  Tread  well  as  have 
been  made  upon  that  with  Mr.  Shepard.  He 
told  him  that  he  believed  Frank  was  at  home 
about  the  usual  time.  In  his  conversations  with 
either  of  these  persons,  ho  did  not  pretend  to 
know,  of  liis  own  knowledge,  the  time  that  he 
came  home.  He  now  tells  you  positively  that 
he  recollects  the  time,  and  that  he  so  told  Mr. 
Shepard.  He  is  directly  contradicted  by  both 
these  witnesses,  as  respectable  men  as  Salem 
affords. 

This  idea  of  alibi  is  of  recent  origin.  Would 
Samuel  Knapp  have  gone  to  sea  if  it  were  then 
thought  of?  His  testimony,  if  true,  was  too 
important  to  be  lost.  If  there  be  any  truth  in 
this  part  of  the  alibi,  it  is  so  near  in  point  of 
time  that  it  cannot  be  relied  on.  The  mere  va-^ 
riation  of  half  an  hour  would  avoid  it. — The' 
mere  variations  of  different  time-pieces  would 
explain  it. 

Has  the  defendant  proved  where  he  was  on 
that  night?  If  you  doubt  about  it — ^there  is  an 
end  of  it.  The  burden  is  upon  him,  to  satisty 
you  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt.  Osborn'a 
books,  in  connection  with  what  the  young  men 
state,  are  conclusive,  I  think,  on  this  point.  He 
has  not,  then,  accounted  for  himselt^ — he  has  at- 
tempted it,  and  has  failed.  I  pray  you  to  re- 
member, gentlemen,  that  this  is  a  case  in  which 
the  prisoner  would,  more  than  any  other,  be 
rationally  able  to  account  for  himself  on  the 
night  of  the  murder,  if  he  could  do  so.  He  was 
in  the  conspiracy,  he  knew  the  murder  was  then 
to  be  committed ;  and  if  he  himself  was  to  have 
no  hand  in  its  actual  execution,  he  would  of 
course,  as  matter  of  safety  and  precaution,  be 
somewhere  else,  and  bo  able  to  prove  after- 
wards that  he  had  been  somewhere  else.  Hav- 
ing this  motive  to  prove  himself  elsewhere,  and 
the  power  to  do  it,  if  he  were  elsewhere,  his 
failing  in  such  proof  must  necessarily  leave  a 
very  strong  inference  against  him. 
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But,  gentlemen,  let  ns  now  consider  what  is 
the  evidence  produced  on  the  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  prove  that  John  Francis  Knapp,  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar,  was  in  Brown  street  on  tlie 
night  of  the  murder.  This  is  a  point  of  vital 
importance  in  tliis  canse.  Unless  this  he  made 
out  beyond  reasonable  doubt,  the  law  of  pres- 
ence does  not  apply  to  the  case.  The  govern- 
ment undertake  to  prove  that  he  was  present, 
aiding  in  the  murder,  by  proving  that  he  was 
m  lirown  street  for  this  imrpose.  Now  what 
are  the  undoubted  facts  ?  They  are  that  two 
persons  were  seen  in  that  street  at  several  time^, 
during  that  evening,  under  suspicious  circum- 
stances ; — ^undor  such  circumstances  as  induced 
those  who  saw  them  to  watch  their  movements. 
Of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Mirick  saw  a 
man  standing  at  the  ]>ost  opposite  his  store,  from 
fifteen  minutes  l>etbre  nine  until  twenty  minutes 
after,  dressed  in  a  full  frock-coat,  glazed  cap, 
&c.,  in  size  and  general  api)earance  answering 
to  the  i)ris*mer  at  the  bar.  This  person  was 
waiting  there;  and  whenever  any  one  ap- 
proached him,  he  moved  to  and  from  the  cor- 
ner, as  thougli  he  would  avoid  being  suspected 
or  recognized.  Afterwards  two  persons  were 
seen  by  Webster,  walking  in  Howard  street, 
with  a  slow,  deliberate  movement^  that  attracted 
his  attention.  This  was  about  half  past  nine. 
One  of  these  he  took  to  be  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar — the  other  he  did  not  know. 

About  half  past  ten  a  person  is  seen  sitting 
on  the  ropewalk  steps,  wrapjwd  in  a  cloak.  He 
drops  his  head  when  passed,  to  avoid  being 
known.  Shortly  alter  two  i>ersons  are  seen  to 
meet  in  this  street,  without  ceremony  or  salu- 
tation, and  in  a  hurried  manner  to  converse  for 
a  short  time ;  then  to  separate  and  run  oti*  with 
great  speed.  Now  on  this  same  night  a  gentle- 
man is  shiin, — murdered  in  his  bed, — his  liouse 
being  entered  by  stealth  from  without ;  and  his 
liouse  situated  within  300  feet  of  this  street. 
The  windows  of  his  chamber  were  in  plain  sight 
from  this  street ; — a  weapon  of  death  is  after- 
wards found  in  a  j)laco  where  these  persons 
were  seen  to  pass — in  a  retired  place,  around 
whicli  they  had  been  seen  lingering.  It  is  now 
known  that  this  murder  was  committed  by  a 
conspiracy  of  four  pert)oi>8,  conspiring  together 
for  this  purpose.  No  account  is  given  who 
these  suspected  persons  thus  seen  in  Brown 
street  and  its  neighborlKKxl  were.  Now  I  jisk, 
gentlemen,  whether  you  or  any  man  can  doubt 
that  this  nmrder  was  committed  by  the  persons 
who  were  thus  in  and  about  Brown  street?  Can 
any  person  doubt  that  they  were  there  for  pur- 
p<ises  connect<;d  with  this  murder?  If  not  for 
tliis  puri>ose,  what  were  they  there  for  ?  AVhen 
there  is  a  cause  so  near  at  hand,  whv  wander 
into  conjecture  for  an  explanation  ?  Common 
sense  requires  you  to  take  the  nearest  adequate 
cause  for  a  known  effect  Who  were  these  sus- 
picious persons  in  Brown  street?  There  was 
S4)mething  extraordinary  about  them — some- 
thing noticeable,  and  notice<l  at  the  time — 
•omething  in  their  appearance  that  aroused  sus- 


picion.   And  a  man  is  found  the  next  moraiif 
murdered  in  the  near  vicinity, 

Now,  so  long  as  no  other  account  shall  b« 
given  of  those  suspicious  persons,  so  long  tin 
tnference  must  remain  irresistible  that  they  vm 
tlie  murderers.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  it  it 
already  shown  that  this  murder  was  tlie  revolt 
of  conspiracy  and  of  concert ;  let  it  bo  remfflh 
bered  that  the  house,  having  l)ecn  opened  fn>n 
within,  was  entered  bv  stealth  from  withooL 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  Brown  street,  whew 
these  persons  were  re|)eatedly  seen  under  mch 
suspicious  circumstances,  was  a  place  frn 
which  every  occupied  room  in  Mr.  White'j 
house  was  clearly  ueen ;  let  It  l»e  remembered 
that  the  place,  though  thus  very  near  to  llr. 
White's  house,  was  a  reti?^  and  lonely  pliw; 
and  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  iuJtranieiri 
of  death  was  afterwards  found  concealed  ven 
near  the  same  spot. 

Must  not  every  man  come  to  the  conclii!ti(« 
that  these  jiersons,  thus  seen  in  Brown  gtreei, 
were  the  murderers?  Every  man's  own  jwJf- 
ment,  I  think,  must  satisfy  him  that  this  most 
be  so.  It  is  a  plain  deduction  of  common  seiM. 
It  is  a  ]K>int  on  which  each  <me  of  yon  may  ret- 
son  like  a  Hale  or  a  Mansfield.  The  two  occ1l^ 
renccs  explain  each  other.  The  innrder  shom 
why  these  persons  were  thus  lurking  at  thu 
hour  in  Bn)wn  street;  and  their  lurking  la 
Brown  street  shows  who  committed  themanlef. 

If  then  the  persons  in  and  atxiut  Brown  ^trert 
were  the  plotters  and  executors  (jf  the  inunkT 
of  Capt.  White,  we  know  who  they  were,  and 
you  know  that  there  is  one  of  them. 

This  fearful  concatenation  of  circum^tAnm 
puts  him  to  an  account.  He  was  a  conspirarrf. 
He  had  entered  into  this  plan  of  murder.  Tli« 
murder  is  committed,  and  he  in  known  to  hav« 
been  within  three  minutes'  walk  of  the  plaet 
I  le  must  account  for  himself.  I  le  has  atteuifptvd 
this,  and  failed.  Then,  with  all  these  geDent 
reasons  to  show  he  was  actually  in  Bro»ii 
street,  and  his  failures  in  his  alibi,  let  us  &et 
what  is  the  direct  proof  of  liis  being  there. 
But  first,  let  me  ask,  is  it  not  very  reinarbiUi 
that  there  is  no  attempt  to  show  where  Bkhui 
Crowninshield,  jr.  was  on  that  night  f  'Wihtti 
nothing  of  him.  He  was  seen  in  none  of  Ui 
usual  haunts  about  the  town.  Yet,  if  he  vtf 
the  actual  perpetrator  of  the  murder,  wbk^ bo* 
b(Kly  doubts,  he  was  in  tlie  town  soinewheiti 
Can  you,  tlierefore,  entertain  a  doubt  that  be 
was  one  of  the  persons  seen  in  Brown  street! 
And,  as  to  the  prisoner,  you  will  recollect  that, 
since  the  testimony  of  the  young  men  basCuled 
to  show  where  he  was  that  evening,  the  Int  t* 
liejir  or  know  of  him,  on  the  day  pracediog  the 
murder,  is,  that  at  four  o^dock  p.  x.  he  wts  K 
his  brother^s,  in  Wenham.  He  had  left  hca* 
after  dinner,  in  a  manner  donbtless  defsignedto 
avoid  observation,  and  had  gone  to  TVenhin. 
probably  by  way  of  Danvera.  As  we  heir  no- 
tlimg  of  him  after  four  o'clock,  p.  y.  for  tbe 
remainder  of  the  day  and  evening;  as  bewM 
one  of  the  oonspurators ;  as  Bichard  Crowsiv 
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was  another;  as  Richard  Crownin- 
was  in  town  in  the  evening,  and  yet 
►  usual  place  of  resort,  the  inference  is 
that  Richard  Crowninshield,  jr.  and 
ler  were  together,  acting  in  execution 
onspiracy.  Of  the  four  conspirators, 
pp,  jr.  was  at  Wenham,  and  George 
liield  has  heen  accounted  for ;  so  that, 
sons  seen  in  Brown  street  were  the 
i,  one  of  them  must  have  heen  Richard 
hield,  jr.,  and  the  other  must  have 
prisoner  at  the  bar.  Now,  as  to  the 
[lis  identity  with  one  of  the  persons 
rown  street, 
•iek,  a  cautious  witness,  examined  the 

saw  closely  in  a  light  night-,  and  says 
hiuks  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  is  the 
Km ;  and  that  he  should  not  hesitate 
le  were  seen  in  the  same  dress.    His 

formed,  partly  from  his  own  observa- 
partly  from  the  description  of  others. 
lescrii>tion  turns  out  to  bo  only  in  re- 
he  dress.  It  is  said  that  he  is  now 
ident  tlian  on  the  former  trial.  If  he 
I  in  his  testimony,  make  such  allow- 
>u  may  think  proper.  I  do  not  i)er- 
material  variance.  He  thought  him 
person,  when  he  was  tirst  brought  to 
I  as  he  saw  him  get  out  of  the  chaise. 
le  of  the  cases  in  which  a  witness  is 

to  give  an  opinion.  This  witness  is 
;  as  yourselves — neither  willing  nor 
t  he  savs  he  believes  it  was  the  man — 
ly  opinion  ; "  and  this  it  is  proper  for 
re.  If  partly  foutided  on  what  he  has 
m  his  opinion  is  not  to  be  taken  ;  but 
t  he  saw,  then  you  can  have  no  better 

I  lay  no  stress  on  similarity  of  dress, 
i^ill  ever  be  hanged  by  my  voice  on 
i?noe.  Bat  tlien  it  is  proper  to  notice, 
fercnces  drawn  from  any  dissimilarity 
Jan  be  given  in  the  prisoner's  favor ; 
a  fact,  the  person  seen  by  Mirick  was 
ie  the  prisoner. 

icri[)tion  of  the  person  seen  by  Mirick 
J  that  of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.    In 

the  supposed  discrepancy  of  state- 
fore  and  now,  there  would  bo  no  end 
minute  inquiries.  It  would  not  be 
witnesses  should  vary.  I  do  not  think 
light  shades  of  variation.  If  I  believe 
^  is  honest,  that  is  enough.  If  he  has 
himself  more  strongly  now  than  then, 
not  prove  him  false. 
.  Webster  saw  the  prisoner  at  the  bar, 
1  thought,  and  still  thinks,  walking  in 
street  at  half  past  nine  o'clock.  He 
ght  it  was  Frank  Knapp,  and  has  not 
s  opinion  since.  He  know  him  well ; 
ng  known  liim.  If  he  then  thought  it 
his  goes  far  to  prove  it.  He  observed 
lore,  as  it  was  unusual  to  see  gentle- 
there  at  that  hour.  It  was  a  retired, 
t?et.  Now,  is  tliere  reasonable  doubt 
tVebster  did  see  him  there  tJiat  night  ? 
you  have  more  proof  than  this  ?    He 


judged  by  his  walk,  by  his  general  appearance, 
by  his  deportment.  We  all  judge  in  this  man- 
ner. If  you  believe  he  is  right,  it  goes  a  great 
way  in  this  case.  But  then  this  person,  it  is 
said,  had  a  cloak  on,  and  that  he  could  not. 
therefore,  be  the  same  person  that  Mirick  saw 
If  we  were  treating  of  men  that  had  no  occasion 
to  disguise  themselves  or  their  conduct,  there 
might  be  something  in  this  argument.  But  as 
it  is,  there  is  little  in  it.  It  may  be  presumeil, 
that  they  would  change  their  dress.  This  would 
help  their  disguise.  What  is  easier  than  to  throw 
off  a  cloak,  and  again  put  it  on  ?  Perhaps  he 
was  less  fearful  of  being  known  when  alone, 
than  when  with  the  perpetrator. 

Mr.  Southwick  swears  all  that  a  man  can 
swear.  He  has  the  best  means  of  judging  that 
could  be  had  at  the  time.  He  tells  you  that  he 
left  his  father's  house  at  half  past  ten  o'clock, 
and  as  he  passed  to  his  own  house  in  Brown 
street,  he  saw  a  man  sitting  on  the  steps  of  the 
ropewalk,  &c.,  &c. — that  he  passed  him  three 
times,  and  each  time  he  held  down  his  head,  so 
that  he  did  not  see  his  face.  That  the  man  had 
on  a  cloak,  which  was  not  wrapi>ed  around  him, 
and  a  glazed  cap.  That  he  took  the  man  to  be 
Frank  Knapp  at  the  time ;  that  when  he  went 
into  his  house,  he  told  his  wife  that  he  thought 
it  was  Frank  Knapp :  that  he  knew  him  well, 
having  known  him  from  a  boy.  And  his  wife 
swears  that  he  did  so  tell  her  at  the  time.  What 
could  mislead  this  witness  at  the  time  ?  He  was 
not  then  suspecting  Frank  Knapp  of  any  thing. 
He  could  not  then  be  influenced  by  any  preju- 
dice. If  you  believe  tliat  the  witness  saw  Frank 
Knapp  in  this  position,  at  this  time,  it  prove* 
the  case.  Whether  you  believe  it  or  not,  de- 
pends upon  the  credit  of  the  witness.  He  sweani 
it.  If  true,  it  is  solid  evidence.  Mrs.  Southwick 
supports  her  husband.  Are  they  true?  Are 
they  worthy  of  belief  ?  If  he  deserves  the  epi- 
thets applied  to  him,  then  he  ought  not  to  be 
believed.  In  this  fact,  they  cannot  be  mis- 
taken— ^they  are  right,  or  they  are  perjured. 
As  to  his  not  speaking  to  Frank  Knapp,  that 
depends  upon  their  intimacy.  But  a  very  good 
reiison  is,  Frank  chose  to  disguise  himself. 
This  makes  nothing  against  his  credit.  But  it 
is  said  that  lie  should  not  be  believed.  And 
why  ?  Because,  it  is  said,  he  himself  now  tells 
you  that  when  he  testified  before  the  grand  jury 
at  Ipswich,  he  did  not  then  say  that  he  thought 
the  person  he  saw  in  Brown  street  was  Frank 
Knapp,  but  that  ^Hhe  person  was  about  the 
size  of  Selman."  The  means  of  attacking  him, 
therefore,  come  from  himself.  If  he  is  a  false 
man,  why  should  he  tell  truths  against  himself? 
They  rely  on  his  veracity  to  prove  that  he  is  a 
liar.  Before  yon  can  come  to  this  conclusion, 
you  will  consider,  whether  all  the  circumstances 
are  now  known  that  should  have  a  bearing  on 
this  point.  Suppose  that  when  lie  was  before 
the  grand  jury,  he  was  asked  by  the  atU>rney 
this  question:  "Was  the  person  you  saw  in 
Brown  street  about  the  size  of  Selman  ? ''  and 
he  answered,  yes.    This  was  all  true.    Suppose 
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alH**,  that  he  expected  to  be  inquired  of  further, 
and  no  further  questions  were  put  to  him  I 
Would  it  not  be  extremely  hard  to  impute  to 
him  perjury  for  this?  It  is  not  uncommon  for 
witnesses  to  think  tliat  they  have  done  all  their 
duty,  when  they  have  answered  the  questions 
put  to  them.  But  suppose  that  we  admit  that 
ho  did  not  then  tell  all  he  knew ;  this  does  not 
atfect  the  fact  at  all ;  because  he  did  tell,  at  the 
tiuie,  in  the  hearing  of  others,  that  the  person 
he  saw  was  Frauk  Knapp.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  suggestion  against  the  veracity  or  ac- 
curacy of  Mrs.  Southwick.  Now,  she  swears 
positively,  that  her  husband  came  into  the  house 
and  told  her  that  he  had  seen  a  pers4m  on  the 
ropewalk  steps,  and  believed  it  was  Frank 
Knapp. 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Southwick  is  contradicted, 
also,  by  Mr.  Shillaber.  I  do  not  so  understand 
Mr.  Shillaber's  testimony.  I  think  what  tiiey 
both  testify  is  reconcilable,  and  consistent.  My 
learned  brother  said,  on  a  similar  occasion,  that 
there  is  more  probability  in  such  cases  that  the 
persons  hearing  should  misunderstand,  than  that 
the  j>erson  speaking  should  contradict  himself. 
I  think  the  same  remarks  applicable  here. 

You  have  all  witnessed  the  uncertainty  of 
testimony,  when  witnesses  are  called  to  testify 
what  other  witnesses  said.  Several  respectable 
counsellors  have  been  called  on,  on  this  occii- 
sion,  to  give  testimony  of  that  sort.  They 
have,  every  one  of  them,  given  ditfcrent  ver- 
sions. Thov  all  took  minutes  at  the  time,  and 
without  doubt  intend  to  state  the  truth.  But 
still  they  differ.  Mr.  Shillaber s  version  is  dif- 
ferent from  every  thing  that  Southwick  has 
stated  elsewluM-e.  But  little  reliance  is  to  be 
placed  on  dight  variations  in  testimony,  unless 
they  are  maniffstly  intentional.  I  think  that 
Mr.  Shillaber  must  be  satisfied  that  he  did  not 
rightly  understand  Mr.  Southwick.  I  confess 
I  misunderstood  Mr.  Shillaber  on  the  former 
trial,  if  I  now  rightly  understand  him.  I  there- 
fore did  not  then  recall  Mr.  Southwick  to  tlie 
st^nd.  Mr.  Southwick,  as  I  read  it,  understood 
Mr.  Shillaber  a^  asking  him  about  a  person 
coming  out  of  Xewbury  street,  and  whether, 
for  aught  he  knew,  it  might  not  bo  Kichard 
Crowniushield,  jr.  He  answered  that  he  could 
not  tell.  lie  did  not  underst^md  Mr.  Shillaber 
as  questioning  him  as  to  the  person  whom  he 
t;aw  sitting  on  the  stei)S  of  the  ropewalk. 
Southwick,  on  this  trial,  having  heard  Mr. 
Shillaber,  has  been  recalled  to  the  stand,  and 
states  that  Mr.  Shillaber  entirely  misunderstoo<l 
him.  This  is  certainly  most  probable,  because 
the  controlling  fact  in  the  case  is  not  contro- 
verted; that  is,  that  Southwick  did  tell  his 
wife,  at  the  very  moment  ho  entered  his  house, 
that  he  had  seen  a  person  on  the  rojjewalk 
steps,  whom  ho  believed  to  bo  Frank  Knai)p. 
Nothing  can  prove,  with  more  certainty  than 
this,  that  Southwick,  at  the  time,  thought  the 
persr)n  whom  he  thus  saw  to  bo  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar. 

Mr.  Bray  is  an  acknowledged  accurate  and 


intelligent  witness.  lie  was  highly  coinpli 
ment^d  by  my  brother,  on  the  former  trial, 
although  he  now  charges  him  with  varying  h\i 
testimony.  What  could  be  his  motive?  Yim 
will  be  slow  in  imputing  to  him  any  design  ot 
this  kind.  I  deny  altogether  that  there  is  any 
contradiction.  There  may  be  differences,  Itot 
not  contradiction.  These  arise  from  the  differ- 
ence in  the  questions  put;  the  difference  be- 
tween believing  and  knowing.  On  the  fint 
trial,  he  said  he  did  not  know  the  person,  ud 
now  says  the  same.  Then  we  did  not  do  all 
Ave  liad  a  right  to  do.  We  did  not  ask  Lim 
who  he  thought  it  was.  Now,  when  so  asked, 
he  says  he  believes  it  was  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar.  If  he  had  then  been  asked  this  qoefstiiHi, 
ho  would  have  given  the  same  answer.  Tbl 
he  has  expressed  himself  stronger,  I  admit;  bo: 
he  has  not  contradicted  himsi.*]f.  He  idmon 
confident  now ;  and  that  is  oil.  A  man  voaj 
not  assert  a  thing,  and  still  not  have  any  douU 
upon  it.  Cannot  every  man  see  this  distiIl^ 
tion  to  be  consistent  ?  I  leave  him  in  that  al- 
titude ;  that  oidy  is  the  difference.  On  ques- 
tions of  identity,  opinion  is  evidem^e.  We  maj 
ask  the  witness  either  if  he  knew  who  the  i»er- 
son  seen  was,  or  who  he  thinks  he  was.  And 
he  may  well  answer,  as  Capt.  Bray  has  answe^ 
ed,  that  he  docs  not  know  who  it  was,  but  that 
he  thinks  it  was  the  prisoner. 

We  have  otiered  to  prtnluce  witnesws  to 
prove  that,  as  soon  as  Bray  saw  the  prisoner, 
ho  pronounced  him  the  same  persim.  We  aw 
not  at  liberty  to  call  them  to  eorrol>orate  our 
own  witness.  How  then  could  this  fact  of  the 
prisoner's  being  in  Brown  street  be  bettt-r 
provetl  ?  If  ten  witnesses  had  testified  to  i:. 
it  would  be  no  better.  Two  men,  wlio  knew 
him  well,  took  it  to  be  Frank  Knap]».  ami  one 
of  them  so  said,  when  there  was  nothing  Ut 
mislead  them.  Two  others,  that  examined  him 
closely,  now  swear  to  their  opinion  that  he  is 
the  man. 

Miss  Jaqueth  saw  three  person?*  pass  by  the 
ropewalk,  several  evenings  before  the  munUT. 
She  saw  one  of  them  {>i>inting  towanls  Mr. 
White's  house.  She  noticed  that  another  bad 
something  which  appeared  to  be  like  an  instru- 
ment of  music ;  that  he  put  it  behind  him,  and 
attempted  to  conceal  it^  Who  were  these  Prf- 
sons  ?  This  was  but  a  few  steps  from  the  pis« 
where  this  apparent  instrument  of  music  {*^( 
nmsic  such  as  Kichard  Crowninshield,  jr.  spoke 
of  to  Palmer)  was  afterwards  found.  Tbcw 
facts  prove  this  a  point  of  rendezvous  for  tbe<e 
parties.  They  show  Brown  street  ti>  have  been 
tlie  place  for  consultation  and  observation;  and 
to  this  purpose  it  was  well  suited. 

Mr.  iiurns's  testimony  is  also  important. 
What  was  the  defendant's  object  in  his  private 
conversation  Avith  Burns  ?  Uo  knew  that  Bans 
was  out  that  night ;  that  ho  lived  near  Broim 
street,  and  that  ho  had  probably  Been  liini ;  and 
ho  wished  him  to  say  nothing.  He  said  to 
Burns,  '"  if  you  saw  any  of  your  friends  out  th.it 
night,  say  nothing  about   it ;    my  brother  J^ 
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ftTid  I  are  your  friends."  This  is  plain  proof 
that  he  wished  to  say  to  him,  if  yoa  saw  me  in 
Brown  street  that  night,  say  nothing  about  it. 

But  it  is  said  tliat  Burns  ought  not  to  be  be- 
lieved, because  he  mistook  the  color  of  the  dag- 
ger, and  because  he  has  varied  in  his  description 
of  it.  These  are  slight  circumstances,  if  his 
general  character  be  good.  To  my  mind  tliey 
are  of  no  importance.  It  is  for  you  to  make 
i¥hat  deduction  you  may  think  proper,  on  this 
acconnt^,  from  the  weight  of  his  evidence.  His 
conversation  with  Burns,  if  Burns  is  believed, 
flhows  two  things:  first,  that  he  desired  Burns 
not  to  mention  it,  if  he  had  seen  him  on  the 
night  of  the  munier ;  second,  that  he  wished  to 
fix  the  charge  of  murder  on  Mr.  Stephen  White. 
Both  of  these  prove  his  own  guilt. 

I  think  you  will  be  of  opinion,  gentlemen, 
that  Brown  street  was  a  probable  place  for  the 
conspirators  to  assemble,  and  for  an  aid  to  be. 
If  we  knew  their  whole  plan,  and  it*  we  were 
skilled  to  judge  in  such  a  case,  tlien  we  could 
perhaps  detennine  on  this  point  better.     But  it 


18  a  retired  place,  and  still  commands  a  full  view 
of  the  house ; — a  lonely  place,  but  still  a  plac« 
of  observation.  Not  so  lonely  that  a  person 
would  excite  suspicion  to  be  seen  walking  there 
in  an  ordinary  manner ; — not  so  public  as  to  be 
noticed  by  many.  It  is  near  enough  to  the 
Bcene  of  action  in  point  of  law.  It  was  their 
point  of  centrality.  Tiie  club  was  found  near 
the  spot — in  a  place  provided  for  it — in  a  place 
that  had  been  previou.«tlv  hunted  out — in  a  con- 
certed place  of  concealment.  Here  was  their 
point  of  rendezvous — ^Hero  might  the  lights  bo 
Keen — Here  might  an  aid  be  secreted — Here 
was  ho  within  call — Here  might  he  be  aroused 
by  the  sound  of  the  whist  It — Here  might  he 
carry  the  weapon — Here  might  he  receive  the 
niurclerer,  atlter  the  murder. 

Then,  gentlemen,  the  general  question  occurs, 
is  it  siitisfactorily  proved,  by  all  tbeso  facts  and 
circumstances,  that  the  defendant  was  in  and 
about  Brown  street  on  the  night  of  the  murder  ? 
Considering  that  tlie  murder  was  elTected  by 
a  conspiracy ; — oonsidering  that  ho  vfas^  one  of 
the  fiMir  conspirators ;— considering  that  two 
of  the  conspirators  have  accounted  for  them- 
selves, on  the  niglit  of  the  murder,  and  were 
not  in  Brown  street; — considering  that  the 
I>ri8oner  does  not  account  for  himself,  nor 
show  where  he  was ;— considering  that  Richard 
Orowninshield,  the  other  conspirator,  and  the 
]jcrpetrator,  is  not  accounted  for,  nor  shown  to 
lie  elsewhere ; — considering  that  it  is  now  {last 
all  doubt  that  two  persons  were  seen  in  and 
about  Brown  street,  at  difEbrent  times,  lurking, 
avoiding  observation,  and  exciting  so  much  sus- 
])iciou  that  the  neighbors  actually  watched 
'liiem ;— considering  tliat  if  these  persons,  thus 
lurking  in  Brown  street,  at  that  hour,  were  not 
the  Hjurderers,  it  remains,  to  this  day,  wholly 
unknown  who  they  were,  or  wliat  their  busi- 
ness was ;— considerinff  the  testimony  of  Miss 
Jarjueth,  and  that  the  dub  was  afterwards  found 
near  tliis  place ; — considering,  finally,  that  AVeb- 
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ster  and  Southwick  saw  these  persons,  and  thee 
took  one  of  them  for  the  defendant,  and  that 
Southwick  then  told  his  wife  so,  and  that  Bray 
and  Mirick  examined  them  closely,  and  now 
swear  to  their  belief  that  the  prisoner  was  one 
of  them;  it  is  for  you  to  say,  putting  these 
considerations  together,  whether  you  believe 
the  prisoner  was  actually  in  Brown  street  at 
the  time  of  the  murder. 

By  the  counsel  for  the  defendant,  much  stress 
has  been  laid  upon  the  question,  whether  Brown 
street  was  a  place  in  which  aid  could  be  given  ? 
a  place  in  which  actual  assistance  could  be  ren- 
dered in  this  transaction  ?  This  must  be  mainly 
decided  by  their  own  opinion  who  selected  the 
plac-e ;  by  what  they  thought  at  the  time,  ac- 
cording to  their  plan  of  operation. 

If  it  was  agreed  that  the  prisoner  should  be 
there  to  assist,  it  is  enough.  If  they  thought 
the  place  proper  for  their  purpose,  according  to 
their  plan,  it  is  sufficient 

}Suj)pose  we  could  prove  expressly,  that  they 
agreed  that  Frank  should  be  there,  and  ho  was 
there;  and  you  sliould  think  it  not  a  well 
chosen  place,  for  aiding  and  abetting,  must  he 
be  acquitted?  No! — it  is  not  what  1  think,  or 
you  think,  of  the  appropriateness  of  the  jilace— 
it  is  what  they  thought  at  the  time. 

If  the  prisoner  was  in  Brown  street,  by  ap- 
pointment and  agreement  with  the  perpetrator, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  assistance,  if  assist- 
ance should  bo  needed,  it  may  safely  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  place  was  suited  to  such  assist- 
ance as  it  was  supposed  by  the  i»arties  might 
chance  to  become  requisite. 

h  in  Brown  street,  was  he  there  by  appoint- 
ment ?  was  he  there  to  aid,  if  aid  wore  neces- 
sary? was  he  there  for,  or  against,  the  mur- 
derer? to  concur,  or  to  oppose  {  to  tavor,  or  to 
thwart?  Did  the  perjMJtrator  know  he  was 
there — there  waiting  ?  If  so,  then  it  follows, 
he  was  there  by  appointment.  He  was  at  the 
post,  half  an  hour ;  he  was  waiting  for  some- 
body. Tliis  proves  ai)pointment — arrangement 
— ^previous  agreement ;  then  it  follows,  he  was 
there  to  aid, — to  encourage, — to  embolden  the 
I)erpetrator,  and  that  is  enough.  If  he  were 
in  such  a  situation  as  to  afibrd  aid,  or  that  he 
was  relied  upon  for  aid, — then  he  was  aiding 
and  abetting.  It  is  enough  that  the  conspira- 
tor desired  to  have  him  there.  Besides,  it  may 
be  well  said,  that  he  could  afford  just  as  nmch 
aid  there  as  if  ho  had  been  in  Essex  street — as 
if  he  had  been  standing  even  at  the  gate,  or  at 
the  window.  It  was  not  an  act  of  power 
against  power  that  was  to  be  done, — it  was  a 
secret  act,  to  be  done  by  stealth.  The  aid  was 
to  be  placed  in  a  position  secure  from  observa- 
tion : — It  wjw  important  to  the  security  of  both, 
that  he  should  be  in  a  lonely  ])lace.  Now,  it  is 
obvious,  that  there  are  many  purposes  for  which 
he  might  be  in  Brown  street. 

1.  Kichard  Orowninshield  might  have  been 
secreted  in  the  garden,  and  waiting  for  a 
signal. 

2.  Or  he  might  be  in  Brown  street,  to  advise 
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him  as  to  the  tiuie  of  making  his  entry  into 
the  house. 

3.  Or  to  favor  his  escape. 

4.  Or  to  see  if  tlie  street  was  clear  when  lie 
eanio  out. 

5.  Or  to  conceal  the  weaj)on  or  the  clothes. 

6.  To  be  ready  for  any  other  unforeseen  con- 
tingency. 

Richard  Crowninshield  lived  in  Danvers — ^he 
would  retire  the  most  secret  way.  Brown 
fctreet  is  that  way ;  if  you  find  him  there,  can 
you  doubt  why  he  was  tliere  ? 

If,  gentlemen,  tlie  prisoner  went  into  Brown 
Btreet  by  appointment  with  the  perpetrator,  to 
render  aid  or  encouragement,  in  any  of  these 
ways,  he  was  present,  in  legal  contemplation, 
aidiuji^  and  abetting,  in  this  murder.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  he  sliould  have  done  any  thing ; 
it  is  enough  that  he  was  ready  to  act,  and  in  a 
place  to  act.  If  his  being  in  Brown  street,  by 
appointment,  at  the  time  of  the  murder,  em- 
boldened the  purpose,  and  encouraged  the  heart 
of  the  murderer,  by  the  hope  of  instant  aid,  if 
aid  should  become  necessary,  then,  without 
doubt,  he  was  present,  aiding  and  abetting,  and 
was  a  principal  in  the  murder. 

I  now  proceed,  gentlemen,  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Colman.  Although 
this  evidence  bears  on  every  material  part  of  the 
cause,  I  have  purposely  avoided  every  comment 
on  it  till  the  present  moment,  when  I  have  done 
with  the  other  evidence  in  the  case.  As  to  the 
admission  of  this  evidence,  there  has  been  a 
great  struggle,  and  its  importance  demanded  it. 
The  general  rule  of  law  is,  that  confessions  are 
to  bo  received  as  evidence.  They  are  entitled 
to  great  or  to  little  consideration,  according  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  they  are  made. 
Voluntary,  deliberate  confessions  are  the  most 
important  and  satisfactory  evidence.  But  con- 
fessions hastily  made,  or  improperly  obtaineil, 
are  entitled  to  little  or  no  consideration.  It  is 
always  to  bo  inquired,  whether  they  were 
purely  voluntary,  or  were  made  under  any  un- 
due influence  of  hope  or  fear;  for,  in  general, 
if  any  influence  were  exerted  on  the  mind  of 
the  person  confessing,  such  confessions  are  not 
to  be  submitted  to  a  jury. 

AVho  is  Mr.  Colman?  He  is  an  intelligent, 
accui'ate  and  cautious  witness.  A  gentleman 
of  high  and  well  known  character ;  and  of  un- 
<lue>tiouable  veracity.  As  a  clergyman,  highly 
respectable  ;  as  a  man,  of  fair  name  and  fame. 
SVhy  was  Mr.  Colman  with  the  prisoner? 
Joseph  J.  Knapp  was  his  parishioner ;  he  was 
the  head  of  a  family,  and  had  been  married  by 
Mr.  Colman.  The  interests  of  his  family  were 
dear  to  him.  He  felt  for  their  afllictions,  and 
was  anxious  to  alleviate  their  sufferings.  He 
went  from  the  purest  and  best  of  motives  to 
visit  Joseph  Knapp.  He  came  to  save,  not  to 
destroy ;  to  rescue,  not  to  take  away  life.  In 
this  family,  he  thought  there  might  be  a  chance 
to  save  one.  It  is  a  misconstruction  of  Mr, 
(Jolman's  motives,  at  once  the  most  strange  and 
the  most  uncharitable,  a  perversion  of  all  just 


views  of  his  conduct  and  intentions,  the  most 
unaccountable,  to  represent  him  as  acting,  oo 
this  occasion,  in  hostility  to  any  one,  or  as  de- 
sirous of  injuring  or  endangering  any  one.  He 
has  stated  his  own  motives,  and  his  own  crin- 
duct,  in  a  manner  to  command  universal  belief 
and  universal  respect.  For  intelligence,  for 
consistency,  for  accuracy,  for  caution,  for  can- 
dor, never  did  witness  acquit  himself  better,  or 
st^nd  fairer.  In  all  that  he  did,  as  a  man,  and 
all  he  has  said,  as  a  witness,  he  has  shown  hin>- 
self  wortliy  of  entire  regard. 

Now,  gentlemen,  very  important  confessions 
made  by  the  prisoner,  are  sworn  to  by  }t, 
Colman.  They  were  made  in  the  prisoner* 
cell,  where  Mr.  Colman  had  gone  with  the  pris- 
oner's brother,  N.  P.  Knapp.  Whatever  con- 
versation took  place,  was  in  the  presence  of  X. 
P.  Knapp.  Now,  on  the  part  of  the  pris^tner, 
two  things  are  asserted ;  first,  that  such  iodQce- 
ments  were  suggested  to  the  prisoner,  in  this 
interview,  that  any  ci>nfessions  by  him  ougti 
not  to  be  received.  Second,  that,  in  |K)int  d 
fact,  he  made  no  such  confessions  as  Mr.  Col- 
man testifies  to,  nor,  indeed,  any  confessi^knsftt 
all.  Tliese  two  propositions  are  attempted  te 
be  supported  by  the  testimony  of  N.  P.  Kiwpp. 
These  two  witnesses,  Mr.  Colman  and  X.  P. 
Knapp,  differ  entirely.  There  is  no  possibilitT 
of  reconciling  tliem.  No  charity  can  ci>ver 
both.  One  or  the  other  has  sworn  falsely.  If 
N.  P.  Knapp  be  believed,  Mr.  Colman's  testi- 
mony must  be  wholly  disregarded.  It  is,  then, 
a  question  of  credit,  a  question  of  belief,  lie* 
tween  the  two  witnesses.  As  yoa  decide  !>«• 
tween  these,  so  you  will  decide  on  all  this  part 
of  the  case. 

Mr.  Colman  has  given  yon  a  plain  narrative, 
a  consistent  account,  and  has  uniformly  stat^rd 
the  same  things.  He  is  not  contradicted  by  anr 
thing  in  the  case,  except  Phi]»pon  Knapp.  He 
is  intluenced  as  far  as  we  can  sec  by  no  hw  or 
prejudice,  any  more  than  other  men,  except » 
far  as  his  character  is  now  at  stake,  lie  ha 
feelings  on  this  point,  doubtless,  and  ought  tu 
have.  If  what  he  has  stated  be  not  true,  I 
cannot  see  any  ground  for  his  escape.  If  be  be 
a  true  man,  he  must  have  heard  what  he  testi- 
fies. No  treachery  of  memory  brings  to  mem- 
ory things  that  never  took  place.  There  is  no 
reconciling  his  evidence  with  good  intention,  if 
the  facts  are  not  as  ho  states  them.  He  i^  on 
trial  as  to  his  veracity. 

The  relation  in  which  the  other  witnes 
stands,  deserves  your  careful  consideration.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  family.  He  has  the  lives  of 
two  brothers  depending,  as  he  may  think,  on 
the  effect  of  his  evidence ;— depending  on  ererj 
word  he  speaks.  I  hope  he  has  not  another 
responsibility  resting  upon  him.  By  the  advice 
of  a  friend,  and  that  friend  Mr.  Coluum,  J* 
Knapp  made  a  full  and  free  confession,  and  ob- 
tained a  promise  of  pardon.  lie  has  »ince»  ai 
you  know,  probably  by  the  advice  of  other 
friends,  retracted  that  confession,  and  rejected 
the  offered  pardon.    Events  will  show,  who  ^ 
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these  friends  and  advisers  advised  him  hest,  and 
befriended  him  most.  In  the  mean  time,  if  this 
brother,  the  witness,  be  one  of  these  advisers, 
and  advised  the  retraction,  he  has,  most  em- 
phatically, the  lives  of  his  brothers  resting 
upon  his  evidence,  and  upon  his  conduct.  Com- 
pare the  situation  of  these  two  witnesses.  Do 
you  not  see  mighty  motive  enough  on  the  one 
aide,  and  want  of  all  motive  on  the  other  ?  I 
would  gladly  find  an  apology  for  that  witness, 
in  his  agonized  feelings, — in  his  distressed  situa- 
tion ; — ^in  the  agitation  of  that  hour,  or  of  this. 
I  would  gladly  impute  it  to  error,  or  to  want  of 
recollection,  to  confusion  of  mind,  or  disturb- 
ance of  feeling.  I  would  gladly  impute  to  any 
pardonable  source,  that  which  cannot  be  recon- 
ciled to  facts  and  to  truth ;  but,  even  in  a  case 
calling  for  so  much  sympathy,  justice  must  yet 
prevail,  and  we  must  come  to  the  conclusion, 
however  reluctantly,  which  that  demands  from 
us. 

It  is  said,  Phippen  Knnpp  was  probably  cor- 
rect, because  he  knew  he  should  be  called  as  a 
witness.  Witness — to  what?  "When  he  says 
there  was  no  confession,  what  could  lie  expect 
to  bear  witness  of?  But  I  do  not  put  it  on  the 
^ound  that  he  did  not  hoar ;  I  am  compelled  to 
put  it  on  the  other  ground — that  he  did  hear, 
and  does  not  now  truly  tell  what  he  heard. 

If  Mr.  Colman  were  out  of  the  case,  there  are 
other  reasons  why  the  story  of  Phippen  Knapp 
should  not  be  believed.  It  has  in  it  inherent 
improbabilities.  It  is  unnatural  and  inconsist- 
ent with  the  accompanying  circumstances.  lie 
tells  you  that  they  went  **  to  the  cell  of  Frank, 
to  see  if  he  had  any  objection  to  taking  a  trial, 
and  suffering  his  brother  to  accept  the  offer  of 
pardon :"  in  other  words,  to  obtain  Frank's  con- 
bent  to  Joseph's  making  a  confession ;  and  in 
case  this  consent  was  not  obtained,  that  the 
pardon  would  be  offered  to  Frank,  &c.  Did 
they  bandy  about  the  chance  of  life,  between 
these  two,  in  this  way  ?  Did  Mr.  Colman,  after 
having  given  this  pledge  to  Joseph,  after  having 
received  a  disclosure  from  Joseph,  go  to  the  cell 
of  Frank  for  such  a  purpose  as  this  ?  It  is  im- 
possible ;  it  cannot  be  so. 

Again:  We  know  that  Mr.  Colman  found 
the  club  the  next  day ;  that  he  went  directly  to 
the  pLice  of  deposit,  and  found  it  at  the  first 
attempt,— exactly  where  he  says  he  had  been 
informed  it  was.  Now  Phip[)en  Knapp  says, 
that  Frank  had  stated  nothing  respecting  the 
club,  that  it  was  not  mentioned  in  that  conver- 
aation.  He  says,  also,  that  he  was  present  in 
the  cell  of  Joseph  all  the  time  that  Mr.  Colman 
was  there,  that  he  believes  he  heard  all  that 
was  said  in  Joseph's  cell ;  and  that  he  did  not 
himself  know  where  the  club  was,  and  never 
had  known  where  it  was,  until  he  heard  it  sta- 
ted in  court.  Now,  it  is  certain,  that  Mr.  Col- 
man says  he  did  not  learn  the  particular  place 
of  deposit  of  the  elub  from  Joseph  ;  that  he  only 
learned  from  him  that  it  was  deposited  under 
the  steps  of  the  Howard  street  meeting-hoase, 
without  defining  the  particular  steps.     It  is 


certain,  also,  that  he  had  more  knowledge  of 
the  position  of  the  club  than  this— else  how 
could  he  have  placed  his  hand  on  it  so  readily  ? 
— and  where  else  could  he  have  obtained  this 
knowledge,  except  from  Frank? 

Here  Mr.  Dexter  said  that  Mr.  Colman  had 
had  other  interviews  with  Joseph,  and  might 
have  derived  the  information  from  him  at  pre- 
vious visits.  Mr.  Webster  replied,  that  Mr. 
Colman  had  testified  that  he  learned  notliing  in 
relation  to  the  club  until  this  visit.  Mr.  Dexter 
denied  there  being  any  such  testimony.  Mr. 
Colman's  evidence  was  then  read  from  the  notes 
of  the  judges,  and  several  other  persons,  and 
Mr.  Webster  then  proceeded : 

My  point  is,  to  show  that  Phippen  Knapp's 
story  is  not  true,  is  not  consistent  with  itself. 
That  taking  it  for  granted,  as  he  says,  that  he 
heard  all  that  was  said  to  Mr.  Colman  in  both 
cells,  by  Josepli,  and  by  Frank ;  and  that  Joseph 
did  not  state  particularly  where  the  club  was 
deposited ;  and  that  he  knew  as  much  ^l  Dut  tlie 
place  of  deposit  of  tlio  club,  as  Mr.  Colman 
knew ;  why  then,  Mr.  Colman  must  either  have 
been  miraculously  infonned  respecting  the  club, 
or  Phippen  Knapp  has  not  told  you  the  whole 
truth.  There  is  no  reconciling  this,  without 
supposing  Mr.  Cohnan  has  misrepresented  what 
took  place  in  Joseph's  cell,  as  well  as  what  took 
place  in  Frank -s  cell. 

Again :  Phippen  Knapp  is  directly  contra- 
dicted by  Mr.  Wheatland.  Mr.  Wheatland  tells 
the  same  story  as  coming  from  Phippen  Knapp, 
as  Mr.  Colman  now  tells.  Here  there  are  two 
against  one.  Phippen  Knapp  says  that  Frank 
iimde  no  confessions,  and  that  he  said  he  had 
none  to  make.  In  this  he  is  contradicted  by 
Wheatland.  He,  Phippen  Knapp,  told  Wheat- 
land, that  Mr.  Colman  did  ask  Frank  some 
questions,  and  that  Frank  answered  them.  He 
told  him  also  what  these  answers  were.  Wheat- 
land does  not  recollect  the  questions  or  answers, 
but  recollects  his  reply ;  which  was,  "  Is  not 
this  premature ?  I  think  this  answer  is  sutiicien t 
to  make  Frank  a  principal."  Here  Phippen 
Knapp  opposes  himself  to  Wheatland,  as  well 
as  to  Mr.  Colman.  Do  you  believe  Phippen 
Knapp  against  these  two  respectable  witnesses 
—or  them  against  him  ? 

Is  not  Mr.  Colman 's  testimony  credible,  nat- 
ural, and  proper?  To  judge  of  this,  you  must 
go  back  to  that  scene. 

The  murder  has  been  committed ;  the  two 
Knapps  were  now  arrested ;  four  persons  were 
already  in  jail  supposed  to  be  concerned  in 
it — the  Crowninshields  and  Selman  and  Chase. 
Another  person  at  the  eastward  was  supposed 
to  be  in  the  plot;  it  was  important  to  learn 
the  facts.  To  do  this,  some  one  of  those  sus- 
pected must  be  admitted  to  turn  states'  wit- 
ness. The  contest  was,  who  should  have  this 
privilege  ?    It  was  amderstood  that  it  was  about 
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to  be  offered  to  Palmer,  then  in  Maine :  there 
was  no  good  reason  why  lie  should  have  the 
preference.  Mr.  Colman  felt  interested  for  the 
family  of  the  Knapps,  and  particularly  for  Joseph. 
He  was  a  young  man  who  had  hitherto  sustain- 
ed a  fair  standing  in  society ;  he  was  a  husband. 
Mr.  Colman  was  particularly  intimate  with  his 
family.  Witli  these  views  ho  went  to  the  prison. 
He  believed  that  he  might  safely  converse  with 
the  prisoner,  because  he  thought  confessions 
made  to  a  clergyman  were  sacred,  and  that  he 
could  not  be  ctdled  upon  to  disclose  them.  He 
went  the  first  time,  in  the  morning,  and  was 
requested  to  come  again.  He  went  again  at 
three  o'clock ;  and  was  requested  to  call  again 
at  five  oVlock.  In  the  mean  time  he  saw  the 
fjither  and  Phippen,  and  they  wished  he  would 
not  go  again,  because  it  would  be  said  the  pris- 
oners were  making  confession.  He  said  he  had 
engaged  to  go  again  at  live  o'clock ;  but  would 
not,  if  Phippen  would  excuse  him  to  Joseph. 
Phippen  engaged  to  do  this,  and  to  meet  him  at 
his  office  at  live  o'clock.  Mr.  Colman  went  to 
the  office  at  the  time,  and  waited  ;  but  as  Phip- 
pen was  not  there,  he  walked  down  the  street 
and  saw  him  coming  from  the  jail  He  met 
him,  and  while  in  conversation,  near  the  church, 
he  saw  Mrs.  Beckford  and  Mrs.  Knapp,  going 
in  a  chaise  towards  the  jail.  He  hastened  to 
meet  them,  as  he  thought  it  not  proper  for  them 
to  go  in  at  that  time.  Wliile  conversing  with 
them  near  the  jail,  he  received  two  distinct 
messages  from  Joseph,  that  lie  wished  to  see 
him.  He  thought  it  proper  to  go:  he  then 
went  to  Joseph's  cell,  and  while  there  it  was 
that  the  disclosures  were  made.  Before  Joseph 
had  finished  his  statement,  Phippen  came  to 
tlie  door ;  he  was  soon  after  admitted.  A  short 
interval  ensued,  and  they  went  together  to  the 
cell  of  Frank.  Mr.  Colman  went  in  by  invita- 
tion of  Phippen;  he  had  come  directly  from 
the  cell  of  Joseph,  where  ho  had  for  the  first 
time  learned  the  incidents  of  the  tragedy.  He 
was  incredulous  as  to  some  of  the  fact^  which 
he  had  learned,  they  were  so  difierent  from  his 
previous  impressions.  He  was  desirous  of  know- 
ing whether  he  could  place  confidence  in  what 
Joseph  had  told  him — he  therefore  put  the  ques- 
tions to  Frank,  as  he  has  testified  before  you ;  in 
answer  to  which,  Frank  Knapp  informed  him, 

1.  *'  That  the  murder  took  place  between  ten 
and  eleven  o'clock." 

2.  *•  That  Richard  Crowninshield  was  alone 
in  the  house." 

3.  "  That  he,  Frank  Knapp,  went  home  after- 
wards." 

4.  **  That  the  club  was  deposited  under  the 
<teps  of  the  Howard  street  meeting-house,  and 
under  the  part  nearest  the  burying  ground,  in  a 
rat  hole,  <fec." 

5.  **That  the  dagger  or  daggers  hml  been 
worked  up  at  the  factory." 

It  is  said  that  these  five  answers  just  fit  the 
case;  that  they  are  just  what  was  wanted,  and 
neitlier  more  or  less.  True  they  are,  but  the 
reason  is,  because  truth  always  fits;  truth  is 


always  congruous,  and  agrees  with  itself.  Every 
truth  in  the  universe  agrees  with  every  other 
truth  in  the  universe ;  whereas  falsehoods  not 
only  disagree  with  truths,  but  usually  quarrel 
among  themselves.  Surely  Mr.  Cohuan  is  b- 
fluenced  by  no  bias — no  prejudice ;  he  has  do 
feelings  to  warp  him — except  now,  he  i*  con- 
tradicted, he  may  feel  an  interest  to  be  believed. 

If  you  believe  Mr.  Colman,  then  the  evideuw 
is  fairly  in  the  case. 

I  shall  now  i)roceed  on  the  c^jound  that  yoa 
do  believe  Mr.  Colman. 

When  told  that  Joseph  had  determined  to 
confess,  the  defendant  said, — "It  is  hard,  or 
unfair,  that  Joseph  should  liave  tlie  benefit  of 
confessing,  since  the  thing  was  done  for  Lis 
benefit."  What  thing  was  done  for  bis  l)enefit? 
Does  not  this  carry  an  implication  of  the  guilt 
of  the  defendant?  Does  it  not  show  that  be 
had  a  knowledge  of  the  object^  and  history  of 
the  murder  ? 

The  defendant  said,  "  he  told  Joseph  when  he 
proposed  it,  that  it  was  a  silly  business,  ami 
would  get  us  into  trouble."  Ho  knew,  theu. 
what  this  business  was, ;  he  knew  that  Jt^seph 
proposed  it,  and  that  he  agreed  to  it,  else  be 
could  not  get  us  into  trouble ;  he  understood  its 
bearing,  and  its  consequences.  Thus  much  wm 
said  under  circumstances  that  make  it  clearly 
evidence  against  him,  before  there  is  any  vk- 
tence  of  an  inducement  held  out.  And  dv>es 
not  this  prove  him  to  have  had  a  knowledge  ol 
the  conspiracy  ? 

He  knew  the  daggers  had  been  destroyed,  and 
ho  knew  who  committed  the  murder.  IIow 
could  he  have  innocently  known  these  facts  f 
Why,  if  by  Richard's  story,  this  shows  him 
guilty  of  a  knowledge  of  the  murder,  and  of 
the  conspiracy.  More  than  all,  he  knew  when 
the  deed  was  done,  and  tliat  he  went  home 
afterwards.  This  shows  his  participation  in  thaX 
deed.  **  Went  home  afterwards" — ^home,  from 
what  scene? — ^home,  from  what  fact? — home, 
from  what  transaction? — ^home,  from  wbst 
place  ?  This  confirms  the  supposition  that  the 
prisoner  was  in  Brown  street  for  the  purpop« 
ascribed  to  him.  These  questions  were  directly 
put,  and  directly  answered.  He  does  not  in- 
timate that  he  received  the  information  from 
another.  Now,  if  he  knows  the  time,  and 
went  home  afterwards,  and  does  not  excuse 
himself, — is  not  this  an  admission  that  he  had  a 
hand  in  this  murder?  Already  proved  to  be  a 
conspirator  in  the  murder,  he  now  confesses 
that  he  knew  who  did  it — at  what  time  it  wi* 
done,  was  himself  out  of  his  own  house  at  tbe 
time,  and  went  home  afterwards.  Is  not  ibis 
conclusive,  if  not  explained?  Then  comes  tbe 
club.  He  told  where  it  was.  This  is  like  pos- 
session of  stolen  goods.  He  is  charged  with  tb« 
guilty  knowledge  of  this  concealment  He 
must  show,  not  say,  how  he  came  by  tliis  know- 
ledge. If  a  man  be  found  with  stolen  goods, 
he  must  prove  how  he  came  by  them.  Tbe 
place  of  deposit  of  the  clnb  was  premeditated 
and  selected,  and  he  knew  where  it  was. 
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Joseph  Knapp  was  an  accessory,  and  acces- 
•ory  only ;  lie  knew  only  what  was  told  him. 
But  the  prisoner  knew  the  particnlar  spot  in 
which  the  club  might  be  found.  This  shows 
his  knowledge  something  more  than  that  of  an 
accessory. 

This  presumption  must  be  rebutted  by  evi- 
dence, or  it  stands  strong  against  him.  lie  has 
too  much  knowledge  of  this  transaction,  to  have 
come  innocently  by  it  It  must  stand  against 
hun  until  he  explains  it. 

This  testimony  of  Mr.  Colman  is  represented 
AS  new  matter,  and  therefore  an  attempt  has 
been  made  to  excite  a  prejudice  against  it.  It 
js  not  so.  How  little  is  there  in  it,  after  all, 
that  did  not  appear  from  other  sources  ?  It  is 
mainly  confirmatory.  Compare  what  you  learn 
from  this  confession,  with  what  you  before 
knew : — 

As  to  its  being  proposed  by  Joseph — ^was  not 
that  true? 

As  to  Richard's  being  alone,  &o.,  in  the  house 
—was  not  that  true  ? 

As  to  the  daggers — was  not  that  true  ? 

As  to  the  time  of  the  murder — was  not  that 
true? 

As  to  his  being  out  that  night — was  not  that 
true? 

As  to  his  returning  afterwards — was  not  that 
true? 

As  to  the  club — was  not  that  true  ? 

So  this  information  confirms  what  was  known 
before,  and  fully  confirms  it. 

One  word,  as  to  the  interview  between  Mr. 
Colman  and  Phippen  Enapp  on  the  turnpike. 
It  is  said  that  Mr.  Colman^s  conduct  in  this 
matter,  is  inconsistent  with  his  testimony. 
There  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  any  incon- 
sistency. He  tells  you  that  his  object  was  to 
save  Joseph,  and  to  hurt  no  one  ;  and  least  of 
all  the  prir^oner  at  the  bar.  He  bad,  probably, 
told  Mr.  White,  the  substance  of  what  he  heard 
at  the  prison.  He  had  probably  told  him  that 
Frank  confirmed  what  Joseph  had  confessed. 
He  was  unwilling  to  be  the  instrument  of  harm 
to  Frank.  He  therefore,  at  the  request  of 
Phippen  Knapp,  wrote  a  note  to  Mr.  White,  re- 
questing him  to  consider  Joseph  as  authority 
for  the  infonnation  he  had  received.  He  tells 
you  that  this  is  the  only  thing  he  has  to  regret ; 
as  it  may  seem  to  be  an  evasion, — as  he  doubts 
whether  it  was  entirely  correct.  If  it  was  an 
evasion,  if  it  was  a  deviation,  if  it  was  an  error, 
it  was  an  error  of  mercy — an  error  of  kindness ; 
an  error  that  proves  he  had  no  hostility  to  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar.  It  does  not  in  the  least 
vary  his  testimony,  or  affect  its  correctness. 
Gentlemen,  I  look  on  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Col- 
man OS  highly  important ;  not  as  bringing  into 
the  cause  new  facts,  but  as  confirmmg,  in  a 
very  satisfactory  manner,  other  evidence.  It  is 
incredible  that  he  can  be  false,  and  that  ho  is 
seeking  the  prisoner's  life,  through  false  swear- 
ing. If  he  is  true,  it  is  incredible  that  the  pris- 
oner can  be  innocent.  I 


Gentlemen,  I  have  gone  through  vrith  the  evi 
dence  in  this  case,  and  have  eudeavored  to  state 
it  plainly  and  fairly,  before  you.  I  think  there 
are  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  it,  which  you 
cannot  doubt.  I  think  you  cannot  doubt  that 
there  was  a  conspiracy  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  committing  this  murder,  and  who  the  c/>nspi- 
rators  were. 

That  you  cannot  doubt,  that  the  Crownin- 
shields  and  the  Knapps,  were  the  parties  in 
this  conspiracy. 

That  you  cannot  doubt,  that  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar  knew  that  the  murder  was  to  be  done 
on  the  night  of  the  6th  of  April. 

That  you  cannot  doubt,  that  the  murderers 
of  Capt.  White  were  the  suspicious  persons  s«en 
in  ana  about  Brown  street  on  that  night. 

That  you  cannot  doubt,  that  Richard  Crown* 
inshield  wa«  the  perpetrator  of  that  crime. 

That  you  :annot  doubt,  that  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar  was  in  Brown  street  on  tliat  nii^ht. 

If  there,  then  it  must  be  by  agreement — to 
countenance,  to  aid  the  perpetrator.  And  if  so, 
then  he  is  guilty  as  principaL 

Gentlemen, — Your  whole  concern  should  be 
to  do  your  duty,  and  leave  consequences  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  You  will  receive  the  law 
from  the  court.  Your  verdict,  it  is  true,  may 
endanger  the  prisoner's  life ;  but  then,  it  is  to 
save  other  lives.  If  the  prisoner's  guilt  has  been 
shown  and  proved,  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt, 
you  will  convict  him.  If  such  reasonable  doubts 
of  guilt  still  remain,  you  will  acquit  him.  You 
are  the  judges  of  the  whole  case.  You  owe  a 
duty  to  the  public,  as  well  as  to  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar.  You  cannot  presume  to  be  wiser  than 
the  law.  Your  duty  is  a  plain,  straightforward 
one.  Doubtless,  we  would  all  judge  him  in 
mercy.  Towards  him,  as  an  mdividual,  the 
law  inculcates  no  hostility ;  but  towards  him, 
if  proved  to  be  a  murderer,  the  law,  and  the 
oaths  you  have  taken,  and  pubUc  justice,  de- 
mand that  you  do  your  duty. 

With  consciences  satisfied  with  the  discharge 
of  duty,  no  consequences  can  harm  you.  There 
is  no  evil  that  we  cannot  either  face  or  fly 
from,  but  the  consciousness  of  duty  disre- 
garded. 

A  sense  of  duty  pursues  us  ever.  It  is  omni- 
present, like  the  I>eity.  If  we  take  to  ourselves 
the  wings  of  the  morning  and  dwell  in  the  utmost 
parts  of  the  seas,  duty  performed,  or  duty  vio- 
lated, is  still  with  ut>,  for  our  happiness,  or  our 
misery.  If  we  say  the  darkness  shall  cover  ua, 
in  the  darkness  as  in  the  light  our  obligations 
are  yet  with  us.  We  cannot  escape  their  power, 
nor  fly  from  their  presence.  They  are  with  us 
in  this  life,  will  be  with  us  at  its  close ;  and  in 
that  scene  of  inconceivable  solemnity,  which 
lies  yet  farther  onward — we  shall  still  find  our- 
selves surrounded  by  the  consciousness  of  duty, 
to  pain  us  wherever  it  has  been  violated,  and 
to  console  us  so  far  as  God  may  have  given  ua 
grace  to  perform  it 
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Joseph  Story  was  bom  at  Marblehead,  Massachusetts,  on  tho  eighteenth  of  September,  l77f. 
He  was  educated  at  Harvard  College,  and  upon  leaving  Cambridge  returned  to  his  native  towa 
and  commenced  the  study  of  law  with  Mr.  Samuel  Sewall,  then  an  advocate  of  high  rank,  a 
member  of  Congress,  and  subsequently  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Mossachusetti; 
From  some  of  his  letters  written  about  this  time  it  is  to  be  judged,  that  the  profession  which 
young  Story  had  chosen  was  not  entirely  in  accordance  with  his  inclinations,  '*  I  have  begno 
the  study  of  law,"  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  "  and  shall  continue  it  with  unremitting  diligence ;  but  a 
sigh  of  regret  often  accompanies  my  solitary  moments,— -a  sigh  expressive  of  my  ardent  love  of 
literary  fame,  and  the  impossibility  of  devoting  all  my  attention  to  the  object  of  my  wishes.  I 
candidly  confess,  that  the  hope  of  ^  immortality*  alone  buoys  me  up,  and  if  this  hope  should  be 
destroyed,  even  should  I  remain  unaffected  by  the  meanness  of  mankind,  all  pleasure  will  have 
flown,  and  this  world  will  appear  a  *  dreary  waste,  a  wild  without  a  flower.'  "  But  this  feeling 
of  regret  was  of  short  duration.  He  soon  acquired  a  love  for  the  intricacies  and  sobtletia 
of  the  law,  and  applied  himself  closely  to  study,  for  many  months  devoting  fourteen  hours  a  dar 
to  the  office  and  to  his  legal  books.  In  the  midst  of  these  labors  he  indulged  quite  freely  in 
general  reading,  and  composition ;  and  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  General  Washington,  he 
delivered  a  eulogy  at  the  request  of  tlie  citizens  of  Marblehead.  During  the  same  period  he  coui-^ 
posed  a  poem,  entitled  The  Power  of  Solitude, 

Mr.  Story  left  the  office  of  Mr.  Sewall  in  January,  1801,  and  entered  that  of  Mr.  Samuel  Put- 
nam, at  Salem,  where  six  months  after  he  opened  an  office  and  commenced  practice.  His  bad- 
ness seems  to  have  been  not  very  extensive  during  the  first  few  years  of  his  professional  life.  At 
this  time  he  became  an  active  politician,  and  embraced  tho  cause  of  the  republican  or  Jeffe^ 
sonian  party.  In  1808  the  station  of  naval  officer  of  the  port  of  Salem  was  tendered  him,  but 
he  declined  the  appointment,  both  from  professional  considerations  and  motives  of  utility. 
During  the  following  year  he  re-wrote  his  poem  on  the  The  Power  of  Solitude^  and  published  it, 
with  several  fugitive  pieces  in  verse.  On  the  fourth  of  July,  1804^  he  pronounced  an  oration 
commemorative  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States,  and  soon  after  published  a  Selee- 
Hon  of  Pleadings  in  Cicil  Actions,  At  this  time  his  practice  was  daily  increasing ;  "  his  positioa 
at  the  bar  was  prominent,''  suys  his  son,  **  and  he  was  engaged  in  nearly  all  the  cases  of  imp(H^ 
tauce.  His  manner  to  the  jury  was  earnest  and  spirited;  he  managed  his  causes  with  tact,  waa 
ready  in  attack  or  defence,  and  had  great  eloquence  of  expression.  As  an  advocate,  he  showeii 
tlie  same  sagacity  of  perception,  which  no  intricacy  of  detail  could  blind  and  no  suddennew  of 
attack  confuse,  which  afterwards  so  distinguished  him  as  a  judge.  In  the  preparation  of  casd 
he  was  cautious  and  scrupulous,  patiently  mustering  tho  law  and  the  facts  before  the  trial,  and 
never  relying  on  first  views  and  general  knowledge.* 

In  1805,  Mr.  Story  was  elected  to  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  and  at  once  took  a  prominent 
position  in  that  body.    In  all  tho  debates  he  appeared  with  tho  greatest  readiness,  and  scarcely  a 
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oommittee  of  consequence  was  appointed  daring  his  term,  of  which  he  was  not  an  active  and 
principal  member.  After  remaining  in  the  legislature  three  sessions,  he  was  elected  to  Congress, 
but  served  in  that  body  for  a  few  months  only.  On  his  return  to  Massachusetts,  he  was  again 
chosen  to  the  legislature,  and  continued  in  that  position  until  January,  1812.  During  a  portion 
of  his  legislative  career,  he  occupied  the  speaker^s  chair.  About  this  time  he  edited  and  pub- 
lislied  an  edition  of  ChUty  on  Bills  of  Exchange  and  Prommory  Notes  ;  Abbott  on  Shipping^  and 
Lavce4  on  Assumpsit^  in  addition  to  the  duties  of  his  profession. 

In  November,  1811,  he  was  appointed  by  President  Madison  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States.  At  that  time  he  was  but  thirty-two  years  of  age,  the  young- 
est judge  on  the  bench,  and,  with  the  single  exception  of  Mr.  Justice  Buller,  of  the  King^s  Bench, 
the  youngest  that  ever  had  been  elevated  to  a  similar  position.  The  spotless  integrity  of  his 
character,  the  disinterestedness  of  his  sentiments,  and  his  acquirements  as  a  lawyer,  pre-eminently 
fitted  him  for  the  duties  he  was  called  upon  to  perform.  Although  many  of  his  political  oppo- 
nents viewed  his  appointment  with  distrust  and  condemnation,  their  doubts  were  soon  dissipated 
by  the  uprightness  of  his  judicial  course,  and  their  condemnation  turned  to  praise.  After  eighteen 
yeiirs  of  important  and  distinguished  services  on  the  bench,  he  added  to  the  labors  of  his  judge- 
ship the  equally  onerous  duties  of  a  professor  of  law. 

Through  the  munificence  of  Nathan  Dane,  the  author  of  the  Abridgment  of  American 
Law^  a  professorship  of  law  was  founded  in  Harvard  College,  with  the  express  stipulation  that 
Judge  Story  should  be  its  first  professor,  and  that  the  duties  of  the  ofSce  should  be  so  arranged, 
that  they  would  not  interfere  with  the  performance  of  his  labors  as  a  member  of  the  supreme 
bench.  Judge  Story  assumed  the  professorship  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  August,  1 829,  and  soon 
after  removed  from  Salem  to  Cambridge,  where  he  established  his  permanent  residence.  From 
this  period  his  time  was  spent  at  "Washington  during  the  sessions  of  the  Supreme  C<jurt,  on  the 
first  circuit  of  the  New  England  States,  and  at  Cambridge  in  the  Law  School.  This  latter  insti- 
tution became  his  favorit<^,  and  he  always  performed  its  duties  with  the  greatest  interest  and 
zeal.  His  manner  towards  the  students  was  affectionate  and  familiar.  He  was  fond  of  de.^ig- 
iiating  them  as  "my  boys,"  and  without  assuming  any  superiority,  or  exacting  any  formal 
respect,  he  participated  so  far  as  he  was  able  in  their  success  and  failure,  and  extended  beyond 
the  narrow  period  of  the  school,  far  into  active  life,  that  interest  in  their  behalf  which  he  had 
contracted  as  their  teacher.  His  lectures  upon  what  are  commonly  considered  the  dry  topics  of 
the  law,  were  delivered  with  entliusiasm,  and  illustrated  with  copious  anecdotes  from  the  store- 
house of  his  memory  and  his  experience,  and  filled  with  episodes  which  were  suggested  to  his  active 
mind  at  almost  every  step.  His  influence  over  the  students  was  unbounded.  His  zeal  was  con- 
tagious, and  awakened  similar  feelings  in  his  auditors,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  speaker  and 
audience  acted  and  Reacted  upon  each  other.  It  is  unnecessary,  in  this  place,  however,  to  enlarge 
upon  the  merits  of  his  government,  or  to  state  the  success  with  which  his  efforts  were  attended. 

Judge  Story's  literary  labors  were  very  extensive.  In  addition  to  the  numerous  valuable 
legal  works  he  perfected,  which  now  form  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  standard  text-books 
of  the  profession,  he  prepared  many  occasional  essays  and  orations,  eulogistic  and  general,  which 
for  conciseness,  eloquence,  and  purity  of  diction,  "will  always  command  the  admiration  of  the 
scholar  as  well  as  that  of  the  general  reader.  He  also  contributed  many  articles  to  the  American 
Jurist^  as  well  as  to  the  Encyehpadia  Americana^  which  was  prepared  by  his  friend  Dr.  Liebcr. 
In  the  latter  work  the  articles  on  Common  Law^  Congress  of  the  United  States^  Death  Punisli- 
ment^  Evidence,  Legislation,  National  Law,  and  several  others  are'  from  his  pen,  and  arc  written 
with  his  characteristic  ability,  and  in  his  usual  comprehensive  style. 

In  reviewing  the  life  of  Judge  Story,  tlie  amount  of  labor  he  performed  seems  almost  in- 
credible. "  Its  mere  recapitulation,"  says  his  son,  "  is  suflBcient  to  appal  an  ordinary  mind.  The 
judgments  delivered  by  him  on  his  circuits  comprehend  thirteen  volumes.  The  reports  of  the 
Supreme  Court  during  his  judical  life  occupy  thirty-five  volumes,  of  which  he  wrote  a  full  share. 
His  various  treatises  on  legal  subjects,  cover  thirteen  volumes,  besides  a  volume  of  Pleadings. 
lie  edited  and  annotated  three  different  treatises,  with  copious  notes,  and  published  a  volume  of 
poems.    He  delivered  and  published  eight  discources  on  literary  and  scientific  subjects,  before 
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different  societies.  He  wrote  biographical  sketches  of  ten  of  his  contemporaries ;  Ax.  elabonte 
reviews  for  the  Nortli  American ;  three  long  and  learned  memorials  to  Congress.  HedeliTered 
many  elaborate  speeches  in  the  legislature  of  Massachosetts  and  the  Congress  of  the  Umtad 
States.  He  also  drew  up  manj  other  papers  of  importance,  among  which  are  the  aigomenl 
before  Harvard  College,  on  the  subject  of  the  Fellows  of  the  University ;  the  Reports  on  Codifi- 
cation, and  on  the  salaries  of  the  Judiciary ;  several  important  Acts  of  Congress,  such  as  the 
Crimes  Act,  the  Judiciary  Act,  the  Bankrupt  Act,  besides  many  other  smaller  matters.  In 
quantity,  all  other  authors  in  the  EngiLsh  law,  and  judges  must  yield  to  him  the  palm.  The  b- 
bors  of  Coke,  Eldon,  and  Mansfield,  among  judges,  are  not  to  be  compared  to  bis  in  amoont 
And  no  jurist  in  the  common  law,  can  be  measured  with  him,  in  extent  and  variety  of  labor* 
Judge  Story  was  a  constant  and  assiduous  studeLt  from  a  very  early  period  of  his  life  until 
the  time  of  his  decease.  His  habits  were  extremely  regular  and  systematic.  He  never  mie 
earlier  than  seven,  and  always  retired  for  the  night  at  or  about  ten.  If,  on  rising,  his  breakfiut 
was  not  ready,  "  he  went  at  once  to  his  library  and  occupied  the  interval,  whether  it  was  five 
minutes  or  fifty,  in  writing.  When  the  family  assembled  he  i»  %s  called,  and  breakfasted  with 
them.  After  breakfast  he  sat  in  the  drawing-room,  and  spent  from  a  half  i )  three  quarters  of 
an  hour  in  reading  the  newspapers  of  the  day.  He  then  returned  to  his  study,  and  wrote  until 
the  bell  sounded  for  his  lecture  at  the  Law  School.  After  lecturing  for  two,  and  somettmw 
three,  hours,  he  returned  to  his  study  and  worked  until  two  o'clock,  when  he  was  called  to 
dinner.  To  Lis  dinner  (which,  on  his  part,  was  always  simple)  he  gave  an  hour,  and  then  again 
betook  himself  to  his  study,  where,  in  the  winter  time  ho  worked  as  long  as  the  daylight  I^«d, 
unless  called  away  by  a  visitor,  or  obliged  to  attend  a  moot-court.  Tlien  he  came  down  and 
joined  the  family,  and  work  for  the  day  was  over.  Tea  came  in  about  seven  o'clock ;  and  how 
lively  and  gay  was  he  then,  chatting  over  the  most  familiar  topics  of  the  day,  or  .entering  int*> 
deeper  currents  of  conversation  with  equal  ease.  All  of  his  law  he  left  up  stairs  in  the  librarr ; 
he  was  here  the  domestic  man  in  his  home."  His  evenings  were  spent  socially  with  his  friend* 
and  family,  or  in  reading  the  current  literature  of  the  day.  Thus  his  life  was  passed,  and  thns  il 
was  prolonged.  Retaining  to  the  end  the  undisturbed  possession  of  all  his  faculties,  he  died, 
after  a  short  illness,  on  the  tenth  of  September,  1845.  A  full  and  comprehensive  aoconnt  of  hu 
life  and  services,  has  been  published  since  his  death,  from  the  facile  pen  of  his  son,  Mr.  W.  W. 
Story.    His  Miscellaneous  Works,  edited  by  the  same  able  hand,  are  now  before  the  public 
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CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  AGE. 


Judge  Story  pronounced  the  following  dis- 
course at  Cambridge,  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Society  of  Harvard  University,  on  the  thirty- 
first  of  August,  182G  : 


itself  over  the  business  of  many  ages,  mnft 
have  a  tendency  to  chill  that  enthnsiasm  which 
lends  encouragement  to  every  enteqirise,  ud 
to  obscure  those  finer  forms  of  thought  which 
give  to  literature  its  lovelier,  I  may  say,  its  it- 
expressible  graces.  The  consciousness  of  diffi- 
culties of  this  sort  may  well  be  supposed  to 

, ,--- press  upon  every  professional  mind.    They  can 

you  on  the  jiresent  occasion.     The  habits  of   be  overlooked  by  those  only  whose  youth  \m 
professional  emi)loyment  rarely  admit  of  leisure    not  been  tried  in  the  hard  school  of  experi- 


Gentlemex:   If   I  had  consulted  my  own 
wishes,  1  should  not  have  presumed  to  address 


for  the  indulgence  of  literary  taste.  And  in  a 
wMcnoe,  whose  nuustory  demands  a  whole  life  of 
labori( MIS  diligence,  whoso  details  are  inexhaust- 
it)le,  and  whose  intricacies  task  the  most  acute 
intellects,  it  would  bo  matter  of  surprise,  if 
every  hour  withdrawn  from  its  concerns  did 
not  S4^)niewhat  put  at  haaird  the  success  of  its 
votary.  Nor  can  it  escape  observation,  how 
iiKK'h  the  technical  doctrines  of  a  jurisprudence, 
drawn  from  remote  antiquity,  and  expanding 


ence,  or  whose  genius  gives  no  credit  to  im- 
possibilities. 

I  have  not  hesitated,  however,  to  rield  to 
your  invitation,  trusting  to  that  indulgence' 
which  has  not  hitherto  been  withheld  fn'xn 
well-meant  efforts,  and  not  unwilling  to  add 
the  testimony  of  my  own  example,  howevi-r 
humble,  in  favor  of  liie  claims  of  this  societv  to 
the  services  of  all  its  members. 

Wo  live  in  an  extraordinary  age.    It  has  been 
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marked  ty  events,  which  will  leave  a  durable 
anpression  upon  the  pages  of  history  by  their 
own  intrinsic  importance.  But  they  will  be 
read  with  far  deeper  emotions  in  their  effects 
upon  future  ages ;  in  their  consequences  upon 
the  happiness  of  whole  communities;  in  the 
direct  or  silent  changes  forced  by  them  into 
the  very  structure  of  society ;  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  and  mighty  empire,  the  empire 
of  public  opinion;  in  the  operation  of  what 
Lon]  Bacon  has  characterized  almost  as  su- 
preme power,  the  power  of  knowledge,  working 
its  way  to  universality,  and  interposing  checks 
upon  government  and  people  by  means  gentle 
and  decisive,  which  have  never  before  been 
fully  felt,  and  are  even  now,  perhaps,  incapable 
of  being  perfectly  comprehended. 

Other  ages  have  been  marked  by  brilliant 
feats  in  arms.  Wars  have  been  waged  for  the 
best  and  for  the  worst  of  purposes.  The  am- 
bitious conqueror  has  trodden  whole  nations 
under  his  feet,  to  satisfy  the  lust  of  power ;  and 
the  eagles  of  liis  victories  have  stood  on  either 
extreme  of  the  civilized  world.  The  barbarian 
has  broken  loose  from  his  northern  fastnesses, 
and  overwhelmed  in  his  progress  temples  and 
thrones,  the  adorers  of  the  true  God,  and  the 
worshippers  of  idols.  Heroes  and  patriots  have 
successfully  resisted  the  invmlers  of  their  coun- 
try, or  perished  in  its  defence;  and  in  each 
way  have  given  immortality  to  their  exploits. 
Kingdoms  have  been  rent  asunder  by  intestine 
broils,  or  by  struggles  for  freedom.  Bigotry 
has  traced  out  the  march  of  its  persecutions  in 
ft)otsteps  of  blood ;  and  superstition  employed 
its  terrors  to  nerve  the  arm  of  the  tyrant,  or 
immolate  his  victims.  There  have  been  ancient 
leagues  for  the  partition  of  empires,  for  the  sup- 
I»ort  of  thrones,  for  the  fencing  out  of  human 
improvement,  and  for  the  consolidation  of  ar- 
bitrary power.  There  have,  too,  been  bright 
spots  on  the  earth,  where  the  cheering  light  of 
liberty  shone  in  peace;  where  learning  unlocked 
its  stores  in  various  profusion ;  where  the  arts 
unfolded  themselves  in  every  form  of  beauty 
and  grandeur;  where  literature  loved  to  linger 
in  academic  shades,  or  enjoy  the  public  sun- 
shine ;  where  song  lent  new  inspiration  to  the 
temple;  where  eloquence  alternately  conse- 
crated the  hall  of  legislation,  and  astonished  the 
forum  with  its  appeals. 

We  may  not  assert  that  the  present  age  can 
lay  claim  to  the  production  of  any  one  of  the 
mightiest  efforts  of  human  genius.  Homer  and 
Virgil,  and  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  were  of 
other  days,  and  yet  stand  unrivalled  in  song. 
Time  has  not  inscribed  upon  the  sepulchre  of 
the  dead  any  nobler  names  in  eloquence,  than 
Demtwthenes  and  Cicero.  Who  has  outdone 
tlie  chisel  of  Phidias,  or  the  pencil  of  Michael 
Angelo,  and  Raffaelle  ?  Where  are  the  monu- 
ments of  our  day,  whose  architecture  dares  to 
contend  with  the  Doric,  Ionic  or  Corinthian  of 
Greece,  or  even  with  the  Composite  or  Gothic 
of  later  times  ?  History  yet  pomts  to  the  preg- 
nant though  brief  text  of  Tacitus,  and  acknow- 


ledges no  finer  models  tlian  those  of  antiquity. 
The  stream  of  a  century  has  swept  by  the  works 
of  Locke  and  Newton ;  yet  they  still  stand  alone 
in  unapproached,  in  unapproachable  m^esty. 

Nor  may  we  pronounce  that  the  present  age, 
by  its  collective  splendor  in  arts  and  arms,  cast? 
into  shade  all  former  epochs.  The  era  of  Peri- 
cles  witnessed  a  combination  of  talents  and  ac- 
quirements, of  celebrated  deeds  and  celebrated 
works,  which  the  lapse  of  twenty-two  centuries 
has  left  unobscured.  Augustus,  surveying  his 
mighty  empire,  could  scarcely  contemplate  with 
more  satisfaction  the  triumph  of  his  arms,  than 
the  triumph  of  the  philosophy  and  literature  of 
Rome.  France  yet  delights  to  dwell  on  the 
times  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  as  the  proudest 
in  her  annals ;  and  England,  with  far  less  pro- 
priety, looks  back  upon  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne  for  the  best  models  of  her  literary  excel- 
lence. 

But,  though  we  may  not  arrogate  to  ourselves 
the  possession  of  the  first  genius,  or  the  first  era 
in  human  history,  let  it  not  be  imagined  that 
we  do  not  live  in  an  extraordinary  age.  It  is 
impossible  to  look  around  us  without  alternate 
emotions  of  exultation  and  astonishment.  What 
shall  we  say  of  one  revolution,  which  created  a 
nation  out  of  thirteen  feeble  colonies,  and  found- 
ed the  empire  of  liberty  upon  the  basis  of  the 
perfect  equality  in  rights  and  representation  of 
all  its  citizens ;  which  commenced  in  a  struggle 
by  enlightened  men  for  principles,  and  not  for 
places,  and  in  its  progress  and  conclusion  ex- 
hibit^ examples  of  heroism,  patriotic  sacrifices, 
and  disinterested  virtue,  which  have  never  been 
surpassed  in  the  most  favored  regions  ?  What 
shall  we  say  of  this  nation,  which  has  in  fifty 
years  quadrupled  lU  population,  and  spread  it- 
self from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Rocky  mountains, 
not  by  the  desolations  of  successful  war,  but  by 
the  triumphant  march  of  industry  and  enter- 
prise ?  AVhat  shall  we  say  of  another  revolu- 
tion, which  shook  Europe  to  its  centre,  over- 
turned principalities  and  thrones,  demolished 
oppressions,  whose  iron  had  for  ages  entered 
into  the  souls  of  their  subjects,  and  after  vari- 
ous fortunes  of  victory  and  defeat,  of  military 
despotism  and  popular  commotion,  ended  at 
last  in  the  planting  of  free  institutions,  free 
tenures,  and  representative  government  in  the 
very  soil  of  absolute  monarchy?  What  shall 
we  say  of  another  revolution,  or  rather  series 
of  revolutions,  which  has  restored  to  South 
America  the  independence  torn  from  her  three 
centuries  ago,  by  the  force  or  by  the  fraud  of 
those  nations  whose  present  visitations  be- 
speak a  Providence,  which  superintends  and 
measures  out,  at  awful  distances,  its  rewards 
and  its  retributions  ?  She  has  risen,  as  it  were, 
from  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  where  she  had 
been  buried  for  ages.  Her  shores  no  longer 
murmur  with  the  hoarse  surges  of  her  unnavi- 
gated  waters,  or  echo  the  jealous  footsteps  of 
her  armed  oppressors.  Her  forests  and  her 
table  lands,  her  mountains  and  her  valleys, 
gladden  with  the  voices  of  the  free.    She  wel- 
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comes  to  licr  ports  the  whitening  sails  of  com- 
merce. She  feels  that  the  treasures  of  her 
mines,  the  hroad  expanse  of  her  rivers,  the 
beauty  of  her  lakes,  the  grandeur  of  her  scene- 
ry, the  products  of  her  fertile  and  inexhaustible 
soil,  are  no  longer  the  close  domain  of  a  distant 
sovereign,  but  the  free  inheritance  of  her  own 
children.  She  sees  that  these  are  to  bind  her 
to  other  nations  by  ties,  which  outlive  all  com- 
pacts and  all  dynasties,  by  ties  of  mutual  sym- 
pathy, mutual  equality,  and  mutual  interest. 

But  such  events  sink  into  nothing,  compared 
with  the  great  moral,  political,  and  literary 
revolutions,  by  which  they  have  been  accom- 
panied. Upon  some  of  these  topics  I  may  not 
indulge  myself  even  for  a  moment.  They  have 
mjeii  discussed  here,  and  in  other  jilacos,  in  a 
manner  which  forbids  all  hope  of  more  com- 
prehensive illustration.  They  may,  indeed,  be 
still  followed  out ;  but  whoever  dares  tlio  diffi- 
culties of  such  a  task,  will  falter  with  unequal 
foi>t<«teps. 

What  I  propose  to  myself  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, is  of  a  far  more  limited  and  humble 
nature.  It  is  to  trace  out  some  of  the  circum- 
stances of  our  age,  which  connect  themselves 
closely  with  the  cause  of  science  and  letters ; 
to  sketch  here  and  there  a  Yipht  and  shadow  of 
our  days — to  look  somewhat  at  our  oAvn  j)ros- 
pect«  and  attainments — and  thus  to  lay  before 
you  something  for  reflection,  for  encouragement, 
and  for  admonition. 

One  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of 
our  age,  and  that,  indeed,  which  has  worked 
deepest  in  all  the  changes  of  its  fortunes  and 
pursuits,  is  the  general  diflfasion  of  knowledge. 
This  is  emphatically  the  age  of  reading.  In 
other  times  this  was  the  privilege  of  the  few ; 
in  ours,  it  is  the  iH)ssesHion  of  the  many.  Learn- 
ing once  constituted  the  accomplisliment  of 
those  in  the  higher  orders  of  society,  who  had 
no  relish  for  active  employment,  and  of  those 
whose  monastic  lives  and  religious  profos**ion 
sought  to  escape  from  the  weariness  of  their 
common  duties.  Its  progress  may  be  said  to 
liavo  bt^^n  gradually  downwards  from  the  higher 
to  the  middle  classes  of  society.  It  scarcely 
reached  at  all,  in  its  joys  or  its  sorrows,  in  its 
instructions  or  its  fantitsies,  the  home  of  the 
pe^isant  and  artisan.  It  now  radiates  in  all  di- 
rections ;  and  exerts  its  central  force  more  in 
tile  middle,  than  in  any  other  class  of  society. 
The  means  of  education  were  formerly  within 
the  reach  of  few.  It  required  wealth  to  accu- 
iimlate  knowle<lge.  The  possession  of  a  library 
was  no  ordinary  achievement.  The  learned 
leisure  of  a  fellowship  in  some  university  seemed 
almost  indispensable  for  any  successful  studies; 
and  the  patronage  of  princ<?s  and  courtiers  wjis 
the  narrow  avenue  to  public  favor.  I  speak  of 
a  period  at  little  more  than  the  distance  of  two 
centuries;  not  of  particular  instances,  but  of 
the  general  cast  and  complexion  of  life. 

The  principal  cause  of  this  change  is  to  be 
found  in  the  freedom  of  the  press,  or  rather  in 
Ibis  co-operating  with  the  cheapness  of   the 


press.  It  has  been  aided  also  by  the  enrstem  of 
free  schools,  wherever  it  has  been  established ; 
by  that  liberal  commerce,  which  connects  bi 
golden  chains  the  interests  of  mankind ;  bv  that 
spirit  of  inquiry,  which  Protestantism  awakened 
tliroughout  Christian  Europe ;  and  above  all  by 
those  necessities  which  have  compelled  even 
absolute  monarchs  to  appeal  to  the  patriotism 
and  common  sentiments  of  their  subjects.  DttW 
more  than  a  century  has  elapsed  since  the  pread 
in  England  was  under  the  control  of  a  licenser; 
and  within  our  own  days  only  has  it  ceased  to 
be  a  contempt,  punishable  by  imprisonment,  to 
print  the  debates  of  Parliament.  We  all  know 
how  it  still  is  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  It 
either  speaks  in  timid  under  tones,  or  echoe» 
back  the  prescribed  formularies  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  moment  publicity  is  given  to  sffkm 
of  state,  they  excite  everywhere  an  irresistible 
interest.  If  discussion  be  permitted,  it  will 
soon  be  necessary  to  enlist  talents  to  defend, » 
well  as  talents  to  devise  measures.  The  dailt 
press  first  instructed  men  in  their  wants,  aud 
soon  found,  that  the  eagerness  of  curiosity  cm- 
stripped  the  power  of  gratifying  it.  No  man 
can  now  doubt  the  fact,  that  wherever  the  prew 
is  free,  it  will  emancipate  the  people ;  wherevt! 
knowledge  circulates  unrestrained,  it  is  no  loDgv» 
sate  to  oppress ;  wherever  public  opinion  is  ea- 
lightened,  it  nourishes  an  independent,  mtkxn- 
line,  and  healthful  spirit.  If  Faustus  were  di>w 
living,  he  might  exclaim  with  all  the  enthusiai^m 
of  Archimedes,  and  with  a  far  nearer  appn>aeh 
to  the  truth,  Give  me  where  I  may  place  < 
free  press,  and  I  will  shake  the  world. 

One  interesting  effect,  w^hich  owes  its  oripn 
to  this  universal  love  and  power  of  reading,  is 
felt  in  the  idtered  condition  of  authors  them- 
selves.   They  no  longer  depend  nr/on  the  smiles 
of  a  favored  few.    The  patronage  of  the  great 
is  no  longer  submissively  entreated,  or  exn1rir.g- 
ly  ])roclainied.    Their  patrons  are  the  public: 
their  readers  are  the  civiJisod   world.    TL«t 
address  themselves,  not  to  the  present  genor;!- 
tion  alone,  but  aspire  to  inbtruct  posterity.    No 
blushing  dedications  eer-.k  an  easy  pass|»ort  to 
fame,  or  flatter  the  perilous  condesceu»ioD  of 
pride.    No  illuminated  letters  flourish  on  th« 
silky  page,  asking  admission  to  the  court Ir 
drawing-room.     Authors   are   no    longer  tU 
humble  companions  or  dependents  of  the  zk>- 
bility;  but  they  constitute  the  cliosen  om^ft- 
ments  of  society,  and  are  welcomed  to  the  piv 
circles  of  fashion  and  the  palaces  of  prince^ 
Theirs  is  no  longer  an  unthrifty  vocation,  closeh 
allied  to  penury;   but  an  elevated  profesfdos, 
mainUiining  its  thousands  in  lucrative  pun^oiN 
It  is  not  with  them  as  it  was  in  the  days'  ot 
Milton,  whose  immortal  "  Paradise  Lost  ^  dn-a* 
Ave  sterling  pounds,  with  a  contingent  of  tivc 
more,  from  the  reluctant  bookseller. 

My  Lord  Coke  wouW  hardly  find  good  ac- 
thority  in  our  day  for  his  provoking  coinnirn- 
tary  on  the  memorable  statate  of  the  funrtli 
Henry,  which  declares  that  *'none  henceforth 
shall  use  to  multiply  gold  or  silver,  or  use  th« 
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eraft  of  multiplication,"  in  which  he  gravely 
ennmerates  five  classes  of  beggars,  ending  the 
catalogae  in  his  own  quaint  phraseology  with 
^  poetasters,"  and  repeating  for  the  benefit  of 
young  apprentices  of  the  law,  the  sad  admo- 
nition, 

"  Sspe  pftier  dixit,  Studium,  quid  inutile  tentas  ? 
Mieonidaa  nullas  ipse  reliquit  opes." 

There  are  certainly  among  us  those  who  are 
within  the  penalty  of  tliis  prohibition,  if  my 
Lord  C<»ke^s  account  of  the  matter  is  to  be  be- 
lieved, for  they  are  in  possession  of  what  he 
defines  to  be  **  a  certain  subtil  and  spiritual  sub- 
Btance  extracted  out  of  things,"  whereby  they 
transmute  many  things  into  gold.  I  am  indeed 
afraid  that  the  magician  of  Abbotsford  is  accus- 
tomed to  "  use  the  craft  of  multiplication ; "  and 
most  of  us  know  to  our  cost,  that  he  has  changed 
many  strange  substances  into  very  gold  and  very 
silver.  Yet  even  if  he  be  an  old  offender  in  this 
way,  as  is  shrewdly  suspected,  there  is  little 
danger  of  his  conviction  in  this  liberal  age,  sinc^, 
though  he  gains  by  every  thing  he  parts  with, 
we  are  never  willing  to  part  with  any  thing  we 
receive  from  him. 

The  rewards  of  authorship  are  now  almost  as 
sure  and  regular,  as  those  of  any  other  profes- 
sion. There  are,  indeed,  instances  of  wonder- 
ful success,  and  sad  failure ;  of  genius  pining  in 
neglect ;  of  labor  bringing  nothing  but  sickness 
of  tlie  heart ;  of  fruitless  enterprise,  baffled  in 
every  adventure;  of  learning  waiting  its  ap- 
pointed time  to  die  in  patient  suffering.  But 
this  is  the  lot  of  some  in  all  times.  Disappoint- 
ment crowds  fast  upon  human  footsteps  in  what- 
ever paths  they  tread.  Eminent  good  fortune 
is  a  prize  rarely  given  even  to  the  foremost  in 
the  race.  And  after  all,  he  who  has  road  hu- 
man life  most  closely,  knows  that  happiness  is 
not  the  constant  attendant  of  the  highest  public 
favor ;  and  that  it  rather  belongs  to  those  who, 
if  they  seldom  soar,  seldom  fall. 

Scarcely  is  a  work  of  real  merit  dry  from  the 
English  press,  before  it  wings  its  way  to  both 
the  Indies  and  Americas.  It  is  found  in  the 
most  distant  climates,  and  the  most  sequestered 
retreats.  It  charms  the  traveller,  as  he  sails 
over  rivers  and  oceans.  It  visits  our  lakes  and 
our  forests.  It  kindles  the  curiosity  of  the 
thick-breathing  city,  and  cheers  the  log  hut  of 
the  mountaineer.  The  Lake  of  the  Woods  re- 
sounds with  the  minstrelsy  of  our  mother  tongue, 
and  the  plains  of  Hindostan  are  tributary  to  its 
])raise.  I^ay,  more,  what  is  the  peculiar  pride 
of  our  age,  the  Bible  may  now  circulate  its  con- 
soLitions  and  instructions  among  the  poor  and 
forlorn  of  every  land,  in  their  native  dialect 
Such  is  the  triumph  of  letters;  such  is  the 
triumph  of  Christian  benevolence. 

With  such  a  demand  for  books,  with  such 
facilities  of  intercourse,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
reading  should  cease  to  be  a  mere  luxury,  and 
should  be  classed  among  the  necessaries  of  life. 
Authors  may  now,  with  a  steady  confidence, 
boast,  that  they  possess  a  hold  on  the  human 


mind,  which  grapples  closer  and  mightier  than 
all  others.  They  may  feel  sure,  that  every  just 
sentiment,  every  enlightened  opinion,  every 
earnest  breathing  after  excellence  will  awaken 
kindred  sympathies  from  the  rising  to  the  set- 
ting sun. 

Nor  should  it  be  overlooked,  what  a  benefi 
cial  impulse  has  been  thus  communicated  to 
education  among  the  female  sex.  If  Christiani- 
ty may  be  said  to  have  given  a  permanent  ele- 
vation to  woman,  as  an  intellectual  and  moral 
being,  it  is  as  true  that  the  present  age,  above 
all  others,  has  given  play  to  her  genius,  and 
taught  us  to  reverence  its  influence.  It  was 
the  fashion  of  other  times  to  treat  the  literary 
acquirements  of  the  sex  as  starched  pedantry, 
or  vain  pretensions ;  to  stigmatize  them  as  in- 
consistent with  those  domestic  affections  and 
virtues  which  constitute  the  charm  of  society. 
We  had  abundant  homilies  read  upon  their 
amiable  weaknesses  and  sentimental  delicacy, 
upon  their  timid  gentleness  and  submissive  de- 
pendence ;  as  if  to  taste  the  fruit  of  knowledge 
were  a  deadly  sin,  and  ignorance  were  the  sole 
guardian  of  innocence.  Their  whole  lives  wero 
'*  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought," 
and  concealment  of  intellectual  power  was 
often  resorted  to,  to  escape  the  dangerous  im- 
putation of  masculine  strength.  In  the  higher 
walks  of  life,  the  satirist  was  not  without  color 
for  tlie  suggestion,  that  it  was 
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A  youth  of  folly,  an  old  age  of  cards  ;*' 


and  that  elsewhere,  *^  most  women  had  no  char 
acter  at  all,"  beyond  that  of  purity  and  devo- 
tion to  their  families.  Admirable  as  are  these 
qualities,  it  seemed  an  abuse  of  the  gifts  of 
Providence  to  deny  to  mothers  the  power  of 
instructing  their  children,  to  wives  the  privi- 
lege of  sharing  the  intellectual  pursuits  of  their 
husbands,  to  sisters  and  daughters  the  delight 
of  ministering  knowledge  in  the  fireside  circle, 
to  youth  and  beauty  the  charm  of  refined  sense, 
to  age  and  infirmity  the  consolation  of  studies, 
which  elevate  the  soul  and  gladden  the  listless 
hours  of  despondency. 

These  things  have  in  a  great  measure  passed 
away.  The  prejudices  which  dishonored  the 
sex,  have  yieldea  to  the  influence  of  truth.  By 
slow  but  sure  advances,  education  has  extended 
itself  through  all  ranks  of  fem(de  society.  There 
is  no  longer  any  dread,  lest  the  culture  of  science 
should  foster  that  masculine  boldness  or  rest- 
less independence,  which  alarms  by  its  sallies, 
or  wounds  by  its  inconsistencies.  We  have 
seen  that  here,  as  everywhere  else,  knowledge 
is  favorable  to  human  virtue  and  human  happi- 
ness; that  the  refinement  of  literature  add? 
lustre  to  the  devotion  of  piety ;  that  true  learn 
ing,  like  true  taste,  is  modest  and  unostenta- 
tious ;  that  grace  of  manners  receives  a  higher 
polish  from  the  discipline  of  the  schools ;  that 
cultivated  genius  sheds  a  cheering  light  over  do- 
mestic duties^  and  its  very  sparkles,  like  those  oi 
the  diamond,  attest  at  once  its  power  and  its  pa- 
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rity.  Tliere  is  not  a  rank  of  female  society,  bow- 
ever  high,  which  does  not  now  pay  homage  to 
literature,  or  that  would  not  blush  even  at  the 
euspicioQ  of  that  ignorance,  which  a  half  centu- 
ry ago  was  neither  uncommon  nor  discreditable. 
Tliere  is  not  a  parent,  whose  pride  may  not 
glow  at  the  thought,  that  his  daughter's  happi- 
ness is  in  a  great  measure  within  her  own  com- 
mand, whether  she  keeps  the  cool  sequestered 
vale  of  life,  or  visits  the  busy  walks  of  fashion. 

A  new  path  is  thus  open  for  female  exertion, 
to  alleviate  the  pressure  of  misfortune,  without 
any  supposed  sacrifice  of  dignity  or  modesty. 
Man  no  longer  aspires  to  an  exclusive  dominion 
in  authorship.  lie  has  rivals  or  allies  in  almost 
every  department  of  knowledge ;  and  they  are 
to  be  found  among  those  whose  elegance  of 
manners  and  blamelessness  of  life  command  his 
respect,  as  much  as  their  talents  excite  his  ad- 
miration. Who  is  there  that  does  not  contem- 
plate with  enthusiasm  the  precious  fragments 
of  Elizabeth  Smith,  the  venerable  learning  of 
Elizabeth  Carter,  the  elevated  piety  of  Hannah 
More,  the  i)er8uasive  sense  of  Mrs.  Barbauld, 
the  elegant  memoirs  of  her  accomplished  niece, 
the  bewitching  fictions  of  Madame  D'Arblay, 
the  vivid,  picturesque,  and  terrific  imagery  of 
Mrs.  Radcliffo,  the  glowing  poetry  of  Mrs. 
Ilemans,  the  matchless  wit,  the  inexhaustible 
conversations,  the  fine  character  painting,  the 
practical  instructions  of  Miss  Edgeworth,  the 
great  known,  standing  in  her  own  department 
by  the  side  of  the  great  unknown  ? 

Another  circumstance,  illustrative  of  the 
character  of  our  age,  is  the  bold  and  fearless 
spirit  of  its  speculations.  Nothing  is  more 
common  in  the  history  of  mankind,  than  a  ser- 
vile a<loption  of  received  opinions,  and  a  timid 
acquiescence  in  whatever  is  established.  It 
matters  not  whether  a  doctrine  or  institution 
owes  its  existence  to  accident  or  design,  to 
wisdom,  or  ignorance,  or  folly;  there  is  a  natural 
tendency  to  give  it  an  undue  value  in  propor- 
tion to  its  antiquity.  What  is  obscure  in  its 
origin  wanns  and  gratifies  the  imagination. 
What  in  its  progress  has  insinuated  itnelf  into 
the  general  habits  and  manners  of  a  nation,  be- 
comes imbedded  in  the  solid  mass  of  society. 
It  is  only  at  distant  intervals,  from  an  aggrega- 
tion of  causes,  that  some  stirring  revolution 
breaks  up  the  old  foundations,  or  some  mighty 
genius  storrns  and  overthrows  the  entrench- 
ments of  error.  Who  would  believe,  if  history 
did  not  record  the  fact,  that  the  metaphysics  of 
Aristotle,  or  rather  the  misuse  of  his  meta- 
physics, held  the  human  mind  in  bondage  for 
two  thousand  years?  that  Galileo  was  impris- 
oned for  proclaiming  the  true  theory  of  the 
Bolar  system  ?  that  tlie  magnificent  discoveries 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  encountered  strong  oppo- 
sition from  j)hilosophers  ?  tliat  Locke's  Essay 
on  the  Human  Understanding,  found  its  way 
with  infinite  difficulty  into  the  studies  of  the 
English  Universities?  that  Lord  Bacon's  method 
of  induction  never  reached  its  splendid  triumphs 
jintil  our  day  ?  that  the  doctrine  of  the  divine 


right  of  kings,  and  the  absolute  allegiance  oi 
subject's  constituted  nearly  the  whole  the<»n' 
of  government  from  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Re 
public  to  the  seventeenth  century ;  that  Chr'b- 
tianity  itself  was  overlaid  and  almost  buricl 
for  many  centuries,  by  the  dreamy  comroenij 
of  monks,  the  superstitions  of  fanatics,  and  the 
traditions  of  the  church  ?  that  it  was  an  exe- 
crable sin  throughout  Christendom  to  reail  Aud 
circulate  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  vnl^or 
tongue  ?  Nay,  that  it  is  still  a  crime  in  some 
nations,  of  which  the  Inquisition  would  tike 
no  very  indulgent  notice,  even  if  the  Head  of 
the  Catholic  Church  should  not  feel  that  Bible 
societies  deserve  his  denunciation  ?  Even  the 
great  reformers  of  the  Protestant  Church  left 
their  work  but  half  done,  or  rather  came  to  it 
with  notions  far  too  limited  for  its  successful 
accomplishment.  They  combated  errow  aod 
abuses,  and  laid  the  broad  foundations  of  a 
more  rational  faith.  But  they  were  themselv*^* 
insensible  to  the  just  rights  and  obligations  nf 
religious  inquiry.  They  thought  all  error  in- 
tolerable ;  but  they  forgot  in  their  zeal  thit 
the  question,  what  was  truth,  was  of>en  to  a11 
for  discussion.  They  assumed  to  theinselrn 
the  very  infallibility,  which  they  rebuked  in  tli« 
Romish  Church ;  and  as  unrelentingly  per^ 
cuted  heresies  of  opinion,  as  those  who  had  sat 
for  ages  in  the  judgment-seat  of  St.  Peter. 
They  allowed,  indeed,  that  all  men  liad  a  rigbt 
to  inquire ;  but  they  thought  that  all  miwt,  if 
honest,  come  to  the  same  conclusion  with  them- 
selves ;  that  the  full  extent  of  Christian  liberty 
was  the  liberty  of  adopting  those  opinioa 
which  they  promulgated  as  true.  The  un- 
restrained right  of  i>rivate  judgment,  the  glori- 
ous privilege  of  a  free  conscience,  as  now  esstal*- 
lished  in  this  favored  land,  was  farther  fruru 
their  thoughts  oven  than  Popery  itselt  I 
would  not  be  unjust  to  these  great  men.  The 
fault  was  less  theirs  than  that  of  the  age  in 
which  they  lived.  They  partook  only  of  tLm 
spirit  of  infirmity  which  religion  itself  may  noi 
wholly  extinguish  in  its  sinc^^re,  but  over 'zeal- 
ous votaries.  It  is  their  glory  to  have  laid  the 
deep,  and,  I  trust,  the  imperishable  foundatioiu 
of  Protestantism.  May  it  be  ours  to  finish  Um 
work,  as  they  would  have  done  it,  if  tliey  had 
been  pennitted  to  enjoy  the  blessed  light  of 
these  hitter  times.  But  let  not  Prot«stantd 
boast  of  their  justice  or  their  charity,  while 
they  continue  to  deny  an  eipality  of  rights  to 
the  Catholics. 

The  progress  of  the  spirit  of  free  inqnirr 
cannot  escape  the  observation  of  the  most  :*Q- 
perficial  examiner  of  history.  The  press,  by 
slow  but  firm  steps,  first  felt  its  way,  aud 
began  its  attacks  upon  the  outworks  of  re- 
ceived opinions.  One  error  after  another  «- 
lently  crumbled  into  the  dust,  until  success 
seemed  to  justify  the  boldest  experimeDt!(. 
Opinions  in  science,  in  physic,  in  philosophy,  in 
morals,  in  religion,  in  literature,  have  bc«o 
subjected  to  the  severest  scrutiny ;  and  many, 
which  had  grown  hoary  under  the  authority 
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of  ages,  have  been  quietly  conveyed  to  their 
lAst  home,  with  scarcely  a  solitary  monmer  to 
grace  their  obsequies.  The  contest,  indeed,  be- 
tween old  and  new  opinions  has  been,  and  con- 
tinues to  be,  maintained  with  great  obstinacy 
and  ability  on  all  sides,  and  has  forced  even 
the  sluggish  into  the  necessity  of  thinking  for 
themselves.  Scholars  have  been  driven  to  ann 
themselves  for  attack,  as  well  as  fur  defence ; 
and  in  a  literary  warfare,  nearly  universal, 
have  been  obliged  to  make  their  appeals  to  the 
living  judgment  of  the  public  for  protection,  as 
well  as  for  encouragement. 

The  effects  of  this  animated  and  free  discus- 
sion liave,  in  general,  been  very  salutary. 
There  is  not  a  single  department  of  life  which 
has  not  been  invigorated  by  its  influence,  nor  a 
f ingle  profession  which  had  not  partaken  of  its 
■access. 

In  jurisprudence,  which  reluctantly  admits 
any  new  adjunct,  and  counts  in  its  train  a 
thousand  champions  ready  to  rise  in  defence  of 
its  formularies  and  technical  rules,  the  victory 
has  been  brilliant  and  decisive.  The  civil  and 
the  common  law  have  yielded  to  the  pressure 
of  the  times,  and  have  adopted  much  which 
philosophy  and  experience  have  recommended, 
although  it  stood  upon  no  text  of  the  Pandects, 
and  claimed  no  support  from  the  feudal  polity. 
Commercial  law,  at  least  so  far  as  England  and 
America  are  concerned,  is  the  creation  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  It  started  into  life  with 
the  genius  of  Lord  Mansfield,  and  gathering  in 
its  course  whatever  was  valuable  in  the  earlier 
institutes  of  foreign  countries,  has  reflected 
back  upon  them  its  own  superior  lights,  so  as 
to  become  the  guide  and  oracle  of  the  commer- 
cial world.  If  my  own  feelings  do  not  mislead 
me,  the  profession  itself  has  acquired  a  liberal- 
ity of  opinion,  a  comprehensiveness  of  argu- 
mentation, a  sympathy  with  the  other  pursuits 
of  life,  and  a  lofty  eloquence,  which,  if  ever  be- 
fore, belonged  to  it  in  the  best  days  of  the  best 
orafors  of  antiquity.  It  was  the  bitter  scoff  of 
other  times,  approaching  to  the  sententious- 
ness  of  a  proverb,  that  to  be  a  good  lawyer 
was  to  be  an  indifferent  statesman.  The  pro- 
fession has  outlived  the  truth  of  the  sarcasm. 
At  tbe  present  moment,  England  may  count 
lawyers  among  her  most  gifted  statesman ;  and 
in  America,  I  need  but  appeal  to  those  who 
hear  me,  for  the  fact,  our  most  eminent  states- 
men have  been,  nay,  still  are,  the  brightest  or- 
naments of  our  bar. 

The  same  improving  spirit  has  infused  itself 
into  the  body  of  legislation  and  political  econ- 
omy. I  may  not  a^lventure  upon  this  extensive 
topic.  But  I  would  for  a  moment  advert  to 
the  more  benignant  character  manifested  in  the 
criminal  law.  Harsh  and  vindictive  punish- 
ments have  been  discountenanced  or  abolished. 
Tbe  sanguinary  codes,  over  which  humanity 
wept,  and  philosophy  shuddered,  have  felt  the 
potent  energy  of  reform,  and  substituted  for 
agonizing  terror  the  gentle  spirit  of  mercy. 
America  has  taken  the  lead  in  this  glorious 


march  of  philanthropy,  under  the  banners  of 
that  meek  sect,  which  does  good  by  stealth* 
and  blushes  to  find  it  fame.  Tliere  are  not  in 
the  code  of  the  Union,  and  probably  not  in 
that  of  any  single  State,  more  than  ten  crimes, 
to  which  the  sober  judgment  of  legislation  now 
afiixes  the  punishment  of  death.  England,  in- 
deed, counts  in  her  bloody  catalogue  more  than 
one  hundred  and  sixty  capital  oflences ;  but  the 
dawn  of  a  brighter  day  is  opening  upon  her. 
After  years  of  doubtful  struggle,  the  meliorations 
suggested  by  the  lamented  Sir  Samuel  RomiUy, 
have  forced  their  way  through  Parliament  to 
the  throne;  and  an  enlightened  ministry  is 
redeeming  her  from  this  reproach  upon  her 
national  character. 

In  medicine,  throughout  all  its  branches, 
more  extraordinary  changes  have  taken  place. 
Here,  indeed,  inductive  ])hilosophy  looks  for 
some  of  its  fairest  trophies.  In  anatomy,  in 
physiology,  in  pharmacy,  in  therapeutics,  in- 
structed skill,  patient  observation,  and  accurate 
deduction  have  been  substituted  for  vague  con- 
jecture, and  bold  pretension.  Instead  of  mys* 
tical  compounds,  and  nostrums,  and  panaceas,, 
science  has  introduced  its  i>owerful  simples, 
and  thus  given  energy  and  certainty  to  prac- 
tice. We  dream  no  longer  over  the  favorite 
theories  of  the  arts  succeeding  each  other  in 
endless  progression.  We  are  content  to  adopt 
a  truer  course;  to  read  nature  in  her  opera- 
tions ;  to  compel  her  to  give  up  her  secrets  to 
the  expostulations  of  her  ministers,  and  to  an- 
swer the  persevering  interrogatories  of  her 
worshippers.  Chemistry,  by  its  brilliant  dis- 
coveries and  careful  analysis,  has  unfolded  laws 
which  surprise  us  by  their  simplicity,  as  well 
as  by  the  extent  of  their  operations.  By  its 
magic  touch  the  very  elements  of  things  seeni> 
decomposed,  and  to  stand  in  disembodied  es- 
sences before  us.. 

In  theology  a  new  era  has  commenced.  From 
the  days  of  Grotius  almost  to  our  own,  a  slug- 
gish indifference  to  critical  learning  fastened 
upon  most  of  those,  who  administered  the  high 
solemnities  of  religion.  Here  and  there,  indeed, 
a  noble  spirit  was  seen,  like  Old  Mortality,  wiping 
away  the  ancient  dust  and  retracing  the  fading 
lines,  and  in  his  zeal  for  truth  undergoing  almost 
a  moral  martyrdom.  But  the  mass  of  professed« 
theologians  slumbered  over  the  received  text  in 
easy  security,  or  poured  the  distillations  of  one 
commentary  into  another,  giving  little  improve- 
ment to  the  flavor  and  none  to  the  substance. 
They  were  at  length  roused  by  a  spirit  of 
another  sort,  which,  by  ridicule,  or  argument, 
or  denunciation  of  abuses,  was  attempting  to 
sap  the  very  foundations  of  Christianity.  It 
made  its  approaches  in  silence,  untU  it  had  at- 
tained strength  enough  for  an  open  assault; 
■and  at  last,  in  a  moment  of  political  revolution, 
it  erected  the  standard  of  infidelity  in  the  very 
centre  of  Christendom.  Fortunately,  the  crit- 
ical studies  of  the  scholars  of  the  old  world 
enabled  them  to  meet  the  difficulties  of  the 
occasion.     The  immense  collations  of  mann 
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•cripts  and  various  readings  by  snch  men  as 
Mill,  and  Wetstein,  and  Kennicott,  prepared 
tlie  way  for  a  more  profound  investigation  of 
the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  tlie  Scrip- 
tures. And  the  sober  sense  and  unwearied 
diligence  of  our  age  have  given  to  the  princi- 
ples of  interpretation  an  accuracy  and  author- 
ity, to  biblical  researches  a  dignity  and  certain- 
ty, to  practical  as  well  as  doctrinal  theology  a 
logic  and  illustration,  unparallelled  in  the  an- 
Dfds  of  the  Church.  If  Christianity  has  been 
assailed  in  our  day  with  uncommon  ability,  it 
Las  never  been  defended  with  more  various 
learning.  If  it  has  surrendered  here  and  there 
an  interpolated  passage,  it  has  placed  almost 
beyond  the  reacli  of  doubt  the  general  integrity 
of  the  text.  If  it  has  ceased  in  some  favored 
lands  to  claim  the  civil  arm  for  its  protection, 
it  has  established  itself  in  the  hearts  of  men  by 
all  which  genius  could  bring  to  illumine,  or 
eloquence  to  grace  its  sublime  truths. 

In  pure  nuithematics  and  physical  science 
there  has  been  a  correspondent  advancement. 
The  discoveries  of  Newton  have  been  followed 
out  and  demonstrated  by  new  methods  and  an- 
alyses to  an  extent  which  would  surprise  that 
great  philosopher  himself,  if  he  were  now  living. 
I  need  but  name  such  men  as  La  Grange  and  La 
Place.  By  means  of  observatories,  the  heavens 
have  been,  if  I  may  so  say,  circumnavigated,  and 
every  irregularity  and  |>erturbation  of  the  mo- 
tions of  the  heavenly  bodies  ascertained  to  depend 
upon  the  same  eternal  law  of  gravitation,  and 
to  result  in  the  harmonious  balance  of  forces. 
But  it  is  in  physical  science,  and  especially 
in  its  adaptation  to  arts  of  life,  that  the  present 
age  may  claim  precedence  of  all  others.  I  have 
already  alluded  to  chemistry,  which  has  ena- 
bled us  to  fix  and  discharge  colors  with  equal 
certainty  ;  now  to  imitate  the  whit^ne^ss  of  the 
driven  snow,  and  now  the  loveliness  of  the 
Tyriau  dyes.  But  who  can  measure  the  extent 
of  the  clianges  in  agriculture,  manufactures  and 
commerce,  produced  by  the  steam-engine  of 
AVatt,  by  the  cotton  machinery  of  Arkwright, 
by  the  power-looms  of  a  later  period,  by  the 
cotton-gin  of  Wliitney,  and  though  la^^t,  not 
least,  by  the  steam-boat  of  Fulton  ?  When  I 
name  tliese,  I  select  but  a  few  among  the  inven- 
tions of  our  age,  in  which  nature  and  art  minis- 
ter alternately  to  the  wants  and  the  triumphs 
of  man. 

If  in  metaphysics  no  brilliant  discxfveries  have 
rewarded  the  industry  of  its  votaries,  it  may 
nevertheless  be  said,  that  the  laws  of  the  mind 
have  been  investigated  with  no  common  suc- 
cess. They  have  been  illustrated  by  a  fuller 
display  of  the  doctrine  of  association  of  Hartley, 
by  the  common  sense  of  Reid,  by  the  acute  dis- 
crimination <»f  Brown,  and  by  the  incomparable 
elegiince  of  Dugald  Stewart.  If,  indeed,  in  this 
direction  any  new  discoveries  are  to  be  expected. 
It  appears  to  me,  with  great  deference,  that  they 
must  be  sought  through  more  exact  researches 
into  that  branch  of  physiology  which  respects 
the  structure  and  functions  of  those  organs, 


which  are  immediately  connected  with  the  op^ 
rations  of  the  mind. 

I  have  but  glanced  at  most  of  the  prece^ 
subjects,  many  of  which  are  remote  from  tbc 
studies  which  have  engaged  my  life,  and  to  ill 
of  which  I  am  conscious  that  I  am  unable  tu 
do  even  moderate  justice. 

But  it  is  to  the  department  of  general  $sA 
miscellaneous  literature,  and  above  all,  of  Eng- 
lish literature,  that  we  may  look  with  pride  and 
confidence.  Ilere  the  genius  of  the  age  has  dis- 
played itself  in  innumerable  varieties  of  form 
and  beauty,  from  the  humble  page,  which  pre- 
sumes to  teach  the  iniant  mind  the  first  Hoes  of 
thought,  to  the  lofty  works  which  disooune  of 
history,  and  philosophy,  and  ethics,  and  gov- 
ernment ;  from  the  voyager,  who  collects  bis 
budget  of  wonders  for  the  amusement  of  tbe 
idle,  to  the  gallant  adventurer  to  the  Poie,  tnd 
the  scientific  traveller  on  the  Andes.  Poetrr, 
too,  has  dealt  out  its  enchantments  with  profoiie 
liberality,  now  startling  us  with  its  visionart 
horrors  and  superhuman  pageants,  now  scDrob* 
ingus  with  its  tierce  and  caustic  satire,  now  Up- 
ping  us  in  Elysium  by  the  side  of  sunny  shores, 
or  lovely  lakes,  or  haunted  groves,  or  consecra- 
ted ruins.  It  is,  indeed,  no  exaggeration  of  tb< 
tnith  to  declare,  that  polite  literature,  from  th* 
light  essay  to  the  most  profound  disquisition, 
can  enumerate  more  excellent  .works,  as  the 
production  of  the  last  fifty  years,  than  of  all 
former  age<»  since  the  revival  of  letters. 

Periodical  literature  has  elevated  itself  fn>ni 
an  amusement  of  cultivated  minds,  or  a  last  re- 
sort of  imi)overished  authors,  to  the  first  rank 
of  composition,  in  which  the  proudest  are  not 
ashamed  to  labor,  and  the  highest  may  gaii 
fame  and  conscquenc-e.  A  half  century  «go  « 
single  magazine  and  a  single  review  alnu^ 
sufficed  the  whole  reading  public  of  EnglaoJ 
and  America.  At  present  a  host  crowd  arooiid 
us,  fn)m  the  gossamery  repository  which  adorns 
the  toilet,  to  the  grave  review  which  discni>ert 
the  fate  of  empires,  arraigns  the  oonnsels  i^ 
statesmen,  expounds  all  mysteries  in  policy  aod 
science,  or,  stooping  from  such  pursuits,  conde 
scends,  like  other  absolute  powers,  sometinit^ 
to  crush  an  author  to  death,  and  sometimes  t*^ 
elevate  him  to  a  height  where  he  fiiints  fron 
the  mere  sense  of  giddiness.  AVe  have  our  jour- 
nals of  science  and  journals  of  arts ;  the  new 
monthly  with  the  refreshing  genius  of  Camp- 
bell, and  the  old  monthly  with  the  companion- 
able qualities  of  a  familiar  friend.  We  hav« 
the  quarterly  reviewers,  the  loyal  defenders  oi 
church  and  State,  the  ^^laudatores  temporii 
acti,"  the  champions,  ay,  and  exemplars  too,  of 
classical  learning,  the  admirers  of  ancient  estab- 
lishments and  ancient  opinions.  AVe  have  oo 
the  other  hand  the  Edinburffh,  the  bold  advo- 
cates of  reform,  and  still  bolder  political  ecom»* 
mists,  hunting  out  public  abases,  and  alarming 
idle  gentlemen  pensioners  with  tales  of  misap- 
plied charities ;  now  deriding  with  bitter  taunts 
the  dull  but  busy  gleaners  in  literature ;  now 
brightening  their  pages  with  the  sonshiiM  oi 
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wit ;  and  now  paying  homage  to  genins  by  ex- 
pounding its  labors  in  language  of  transoendent 
felicity.  One  might  approach  nearer  home, 
andf  if  it  were  not  dangerous  to  rouse  the  atten- 
tion of  critics,  might  tell  of  a  certain  North 
American,  which  has  done  as  much  to  give  a 
solid  cast  to  our  literature,  and  a  national  feel- 
ing to  our  authors,  as  any  single  event  since  the 
peace  of  1783. 

Another  interesting  accompaniment  of  the 
literature  of  the  age  is  its  superior  moral  purity 
over  former  productions.  The  obscene  jests, 
the  low  ribaldry,  and  the  coarse  allusions,  which 
fihed  a  disastrous  light  on  so  many  pages  of  mis- 
guided genius  in  former  times,  find  no  sympathy 
in  ours.  He  who  would  now  command  respect, 
must  write  with  pure  sentiments  and  elevated 
feelings ;  ho  who  would  now  please,  must  be 
chaste  as  well  as  witty,  and  moral  as  well  as 
brilliant.  Fiction  itself  is  restrained  to  the  de- 
.cencies  of  life ;  and  whether  in  the  drama,  or 
the  novel,  or  tlie  song,  with  a  few  melancholy 
exceptions,  it  seeks  no  longer  to  kindle  fires, 
which  would  consume  the  youthful  enthusiast, 
or  to  instil  precepts,  which  would  blast  the 
.oveliness  of  the  innocent 

But  let  it  not  be  imagined,  that  in  the  present 
state  of  things  there  is  nothing  for  regret  and 
nothing  for  admonition.  The  picture  of  the 
age,  when  truly  drawn,  is  not  wholly  composed 
of  lights.  There  are  shades  which  disturb  the 
beauty  of  the  coloring,  and  points  of  reflection 
where  there  is  no  louger  harmony  in  the  pro- 
portions. 

The  unavoidable  tendency  of  free  speculation 
is  to  lead  to  occasional  extravagances.  When 
once  the  reverence  for  authority  is  shaken,  there 
is  apt  to  grow  up  in  its  stead  a  cold  scepticism 
respecting  established  opinions.  Their  very 
antiquity  under  such  circumstances  betrays  us 
into  suspicion  of  therr  truth.  The  overthrow 
of  error  itself  urges  on  a  feverish  excitement  for 
discussion,  and  a  restless  desire  for  novelty, 
w^hich  blind,  if  they  do  not  confound,  the  judg- 
ment. Thus,  the  human  mind  not  unfrequently 
passes  from  one  extreme  to  another ;  from  one 
of  implicit  faith,  to  one  of  absolute  incredulity. 

There  is  not  a  remark  deducible  from  the  his- 
tory of  mankind  more  important  than  that  ad- 
vanced by  Mr.  Burke,  that  "  to  innovate  is  not 
to  retbrm."  That  is,  if  I  may  venture  to  follow 
out  the  sense  of  this  great  man,  that  innovation 
is  not  necessarily  improvement;  that  novelty 
is  not  necessarily  excellence;  that  what  was 
deemed  wisdom  in  former  times,  is  not  necessa- 
rily folly  in  ours ;  that  the  course  of  the  human 
mind  has  not  been  to  present  a  multitude  of 
truths  in  one  great  step  of  its  glory,  but  to 
gather  them  up  insensibly  in  its  progress,  and 
to  place  tliem  at  distances,  sometimes  at  vast 
distances,  as  guides  or  warnings  to  succeeding 
ages.  If  Greece  and  Rome  did  not  solve  all  the 
problems  of  civil  government,  or  enunciate  the 
admirable  theorem  of  representative  legislation, 
it  should  never  be  forgotten,  that  from  them  we 
have  learned  those  princii^esof  liberty  which 


in  the  worst  of  times  have  consoled  the  patriot 
for  all  his  sufferings.  If  they  cannot  boast  of 
the  various  attainments  of  our  days,  they  may 
point  out  to  us  the  lessons  of  wisdom,  the  noble 
discoveries  and  the  imperishable  labors  of  their 
mighty  dead.  It  is  not  necessarily  error  to 
follow  the  footsteps  of  ancient  philosophy,  to 
reverence  the  precepts  of  ancient  criticism,  to 
meditate  over  the  pages  of  ancient  exploits,  or 
to  listen  to  the  admonitions  of  ancient  oratory. 

We  may  even  gather  instruction  from  periods 
of  another  sort,  in  which  there  was  a  darkness, 
which  might  be  felt  as  well  as  seen.  Where  is 
to  be  found  a  nobler  institution  than  the  trial 
by  jury,  that  impregnable  bulwark  of  civil  lib- 
erty ?  Yet  it  belongs  to  ages  of  Gothic  darkness 
or  Saxon  barbarism.  Where  is  there  a  more 
endunng  monument  of  political  wisdom  than 
the  separation  of  the  judicial  from  the  legislative 
powers?  Yet  it  was  the  slow  production  of 
ages,  which  are  obscured  by  the  mists  of  time. 
Where  shall  we  point  out  an  invention,  whose 
effects  have  been  more  wide,  or  more  splendid 
than  those  of  the  mariner's  compass  ?  Yet  five 
centuries  have  rolled  over  the  gnivw  or  its  cele- 
brated discoverer.  Where  shall  we  find  the 
true  logic  of  physical  science  so  admirably  stat- 
ed as  in  the  >«ovum  Organum  of  him,  who  more 
than  two  centuries  ago  saw,  as  in  vision,  and 
foretold,  as  in  prophecy,  the  sublime  discoveries 
of  these  latter  days  ? 

This  is  a  topic  which  may  not  wholly  be  pass- 
ed over,  sinc«  it  presents  some  of  the  dangers 
to  which  we  are  exposed,  and  calls  upon  us  to 
watch  the  progress  of  opinion,  and  guard  against 
the  seductive  influence  of  novelties.  The  busy 
character  of  the  age  is  perpetually  pressing  for- 
ward all  sorts  of  objections  to  establish  truths 
in  politics,  and  morals,  and  literature.  In  or- 
der to  escape  from  the  imputation  of  triteness, 
some  authors  tax  their  ingenuity  to  surprise  us 
with  bold  paradoxes,  or  run  down  with  wit  and 
ridicule  the  doctrines  of  common  sense,  ap- 
pealing sometimes  to  the  ignorance  and  some- 
times to  the  pride  of  their  readers.  Their  object 
is  not  so  much  to  produce  what  is  true,  as  what 
is  striking ;  what  is  profound,  as  what  is  interest- 
ing ;  what  will  endure  the  test  of  future  criticism 
as  what  will  buoy  itself  up  on  tlie  current  of  a 
shallow  popularity.  In  the  rage  for  originality, 
the  old  standards  of  taste  are  deserted,  or  treated 
with  cold  indifference ;  and  thus  false  and  glit- 
tering thoughts,  and  hurried  and  flippant  fanta- 
sies, are  substituted  for  exact  and  philosophical 
reasoning. 

There  is,  too,  a  growing  propensity  to  dispar- 
age the  importance  of  classical  learning.  Many 
causes,  especially  in  England  and  America,  have 
conduced  to  this  result.  The  signal  success 
which  has  followed  the  enterjirises  in  i>hysictd 
science,  in  mechanics,  in  chemistry,  in  civil  en- 
gineering, and  the  ample  rewards  both  of  for- 
tune and  fame  attendant  upon  that  succcess, 
have  had  a  very  powerful  influence  upon  the 
best  talents  of  both  countries.  There  is,  too,  in 
the  public  mind  a  strong  disposition  to  turn 
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every  thinj?  to  a  practical  account,  to  deal  less 
with  learning  and  more  with  exjKjrinient;  to 
seek  the  solid  comforts  of  opulence,  rather  than 
the  indulgence  of  mere  intellectual  luxury.  On 
the  other  hand,  from  the  increase  of  materials, 
as  well  as  of  critical  skill,  high  scholarship  is  a 
prize  of  no  easy  attainment;  and  when  attain- 
ed it  slowly  receives  puhlic  favor  and  still  more 
slowly  reaches  the  certainty  of  wealth.  Indeed 
it  is  often  combined  with  a  contemi)lative  shy- 
ness, and  sense  of  personal  independence,  which 
yield  little  to  policy,  and  with  difficulty  brook 
opposition.  The  honors  of  the  world  rarely 
cluster  around  it,  and  it  cherishes  wiih  most 
enthusiasm  those  feelings  w^iich  the  active  pur- 
suits of  life  necessarily  impair,  if  they  do  not 
wholly  extinguish.  The  devotion  to  it,  there- 
fore, where  it  exists,  often  becomes  our  exclu- 
sive passion ;  and  thus  the  gratification  of  it 
becomes  the  end,  instead  of  the  means  of  life. 
Instances  of  extraordinary  success  by  mere 
scholarship  are  more  rare  than  in  other  profes- 
sions. It  is  not  then  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
the  prudence  of  some  minds  and  the  ambition 
of  others,  should  shrink  from  labors  which  de- 
mand days  and  nights  of  study,  and  hold  out 
rewards  which  are  distant,  or  pleasures  which 
are  for  the  most  part  purely  intellectual. 

Causes  like  these,  in  an  age  which  scrutinizes 
and  questions  the  pretensions  of  every  depart- 
ment of  literature,  have  contributed  to  bring 
into  discussion  the  use  and  the  value  of  classi- 
cal learning.  I  do  not  stand  up  on  this  occa- 
sion to  vindicate  its  claims,  or  extol  its  merits. 
That  would  be  a  lit  theme  for  one  of  our  most 
distinguished  scholars,  in  a  largo  discourse. 
But  I  may  not  withhold  my  willing  testimony 
to  its  excellence,  nor  forget  the  fond  regret 
with  which  I  left  its  enticing  studies  for  the 
discipline  of  more  severe  instructors. 

The  importance  of  classical  learning  to  pro- 
fessional education  is  so  obvious  that  the  sur- 
prise is,  that  it  could  ever  have  become  matter 
of  disputation.  I  speak  not  of  its  power  in  re- 
fining the  taste,  in  disciplining  the  judgment^  in 
invigorating  the  understanding,  or  in  warming 
the  heart  with  elevated  sentiments;  but  of  its 
power  of  direct,  positive,  necessary  instruction. 
Until  the  eighteenth  century,  the  mass  of  science 
in  its  principal  branches  was  deposited  in  the 
dead  languages,  and  much  of  it  still  reposes 
there.  To  be  ignorant  of  these  languages  is  to 
shut  out  the  lights  of  former  times,  or  to  exam- 
ine them  only  through  the  glimmerings  of  in- 
adequate translations.  What  should  we  say  of 
the  jurist  who  never  aspired  to  learn  the  max- 
ims of  law  and  equity  which  adorn  the  P^^man 
codes?  AVhatofthe  physician  who  could  de- 
liberately surrender  all  the  knowledge  heaped 
up  for  so  many  centuries  in  the  latinity  of  con- 
tinental Europe?  What  of  the  minister  of  re- 
ligion who  should  choose  not  to  study  the  Scrip- 
tures in  the  original  tongue,  and  should  be  con- 
tent tt)  trust  lii*«  faith  an<l  his  hojMis,  for  time 
and  for  etiTnity,  to  the  dimness  of  translations, 
wliich  nay  rdlect  the  literal  import,  but  rarely 


can  reflect  with  unbroken  force  the  beantifol 
spiritof  the  text?  Shall  he,  whose  vocation  it 
is  ^^to  allure  to  brighter  worlds  and  lead  tlte 
way,"  be  himself  the  blind  leader  of  the  blind! 
Shall  he  follow  the  commentaries  of  fiallible 
man,  instead  of  gathering  the  true  ^nse  from 
the  gospels  themselves  ?  Shall  he  venture  up- 
on the  exposition  of  divine  troths^  whose  stodiei 
have  never  aimed  at  the  first  principles  of  in- 
terpretation ?  Shall  he  proclaim  the  doctriiM 
of  salvation  who  knows  not  and  cares  not 
whether  he  preaches  an  idle  gloss  or  the  genaiiM 
text  of  revelation  ?  If  a  tlieologian  may  not  p&«9 
his  life  in  collating  the  various  readings,  he  maj, 
and  ought  to  aspire  to  that  criticism,  which 
illustrates  religion  by  all  the  resources  of  hninan 
learning ;  which  studies  the  manners  and  iivti- 
tutions  of  the  ago  and  country  in  which  Chris- 
tianity was  first  promulgated;  w^hich  kimlles 
an  enthusiasm  for  its  precepts  by  familiaritj 
with  the  persuasive  langua^  of  Ilim  trhi 
poured  out  his  blessings  on  the  Mount,  and  of 
him  at  whose  impressive  api>eal  Felix  trem- 
bled. 

I  pass  over  all  consideration  of  the  written 
treasures  of  antiquity,  which  have  surnvedthe 
wreck  of  empires  and  dynasties,  of  monumental 
trophies  and  triumphal  arches,  of  palace?  of 
princes  and  temples  of  the  g<.Kls.  I  pass  over 
all  consideration  of  those  admired  composition 
in  which  wisdom  speaks  as  with  a  voice  from 
Heaven;  of  those  sublime  efforts  of  poetical 
genius,  which  still  freshen,  as  they  pass  firom 
age  to  age,  in  imdying  vigor :  of  those  finislied 
histories,  which  still  enlighten  and  instruct  gov- 
ernments in  their  duty  and  their  destiny;  o! 
those  matchless  orations  which  roused  nations 
to  arms,  and  chained  senates  to  the  cliari(»t 
wheels  of  all-conquering  eloquence.  These  ill 
may  now  be  read  in  our  vernacular  tongne. 
Ay,  as  one  remembers  the  face  of  a  dead  friend 
by  gathering  up  the  broken  fragments  of  his 
image — as  one  listens  to  the  tale  of  a  dreio 
twice  told — as  one  catches  tlie  roar  of  the  oceAD 
in  the  ripple  of  a  rivulet — as  one  sees  the  blaie 
of  noon  in  the  first  glimmer  of  twilight. 

There  is  one  objection,  however,  on  which  1 
would  for  a  moment  dwell,  because  it  has  a 
commanding  influence  over  many  minds,  and  ii 
clothed  with  a  specious  importance.  It  is  of- 
ten said  that  there  have  been  eminent  men 
and  eminent  writers,  to  whom  the  ancient  lan- 
guages were  unknown ;  men  who  have  risen  bv 
the  force  of  their  talent^,  and  writers  who  have 
written  with  a  purity  and  ease  which  hold  tliom 
up  as  models  for  imitation.  On  the  other  hand 
it  is  as  often  said  that  scholars  do  not  always 
compose  either  with  elegance  or  chastcness;  that 
their  diction  is  sometimes  loose  and  harsh,  and 
sometimes  i>onderous  and  atifected.  Be  it  ."Ol 
I  am  not  disposed  to  call  in  question  the  aci'n 
racy  of  either  statement.  But  I  would  never- 
theless say  that  the  presence  of  classical  learn- 
ing was  not  the  cause  of  the  faults  of  the  ooe 
class,  nor  the  absence  of  it  the  cause  of  tlie  ex- 
cellence of  the  other.    And  I  would  put  thlf 
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bot  as  an  answer  to  all  such  reasoning  that 
^hero  is  not  a  single  language  of  modern  Europe 
in  which  literature  has  made  any  considerable 
idvanccs,  which  is  not  directly  of  Roman  origin 
)r  has  not  incorporated  into  its  very  structure 
many,  very  many  of  the  idioms  and  peculiari- 
ies  of  the  ancient  tongues.  The  English  lan- 
^age  affords  a  strong  illustration  of  the  truth 
)f  this  remark.  It  abounds  with  words  and 
meanings  drawn  from  classical  sources.  lunu- 
nerable  phrases  retain  the  83rmmetry  of  their 
incient  dress.  Innumerable  expressions  have 
•eceived  their  vivid  tint^*  from  the  beautiful 
lyes  of  Roman  and  Grecian  roots.  If  scholars 
herefore  do  not  write  our  language  with  ease, 
>r  purity,  or  elegance,  the  cause  must  lie  some- 
irhat  deeper  than  a  conjectural  ignorance  of  its 
me  diction. 

But  I  am  prepared  to  yield  still  more  to  the 
brco  of  t}^  objection.  I  do  not  deny  that  a 
anguage  may  be  built  up  without  the  aid  of 
iny  foreign  materials,  and  be  at  once  flexible 
or  speech  and  graceful  for  composition.  That 
he  literature  of  a  nation  may  be  splendid  and 
nstructive,  full  of  interest  and  beauty  in  thought 
md  diction,  which  has  no  kindred  with  classical 
earning ;  that  in  the  vast  stream  of  time  it  may 
un  its  own  current  unstained  by  the  admixture 
»f  surrounding  languages;  that  it  may  realize 
he  ancient  fable,  ''  Doris  amara  suam  non  in- 
ermisceat  undam ;"  that  it  may  retain  its  own 
lavor,  and  its  own  bitter  saltness  too.  But  I 
lo  deny  that  such  a  national  literature  does  in 
act  exist  in  moilern  Europe,  in  that  community 
►f  nations  of  which  we  form  a  part,  and  to 
vhose  fortunes,  and  pursuits  in  literjiture  and 
irts  we  are  bound  by  all  our  habits,  and  feelings, 
md  interests.  There  is  not  a  single  nation  from 
he  north  to  the  south  of  Europe,  from  the 
)leak  shores  of  the  Baltic  to  the  bright  plains 
»f  inimortiil  Italy,  whose  literature  is  not  em- 
bedded in  the  very  elements  of  classical  learn- 
ng.  The  literature  of  England  is  in  an  emphatic 
ense  the  production  of  her  scholars ;  of  men, 
vho  have  cultivated  letters  in  her  universities, 
tnd  colleges,  and  grammar  schools ;  of  men,  who 
bought  any  life  too  short,  chiefly,  because  it 
eft  some  relic  of  antiquity  unmastered,  and  any 
)ther  fimie  humble,  because  it  faded  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Roman  and  Grecian  genius.  He  who 
tudies  English  literature  without  the  lights  of 
:lassical  learning  loses  half  the  charms  of  its 
«ntiments  and  style,  of  its  force  and  feelings, 
»f  its  delicate  touches,  of  its  delightful  allusions, 
>f  its  illustrative  associations.  Who  that  reads 
he  poetry  of  Gray,  does  not  feel  that  it  is  the 
•efinement  of  classical  taste,  which  gives  such 
nexpressible  vividness  and  transparency  to  his 
liction  ?  Who  that  reads  the  concentrated 
«nse  and  melodious  versltication  of  Dryden  and 
?ope,  does  not  perceive  in  them  the  disciples  of 
he  old  school,  whose  genius  was  inflamed  by 
,he  heroic  verse,  the  terse  satire,  and  the  play- 
■ul  wit  of  antiquity  ?  Who  that  meditates  over 
he  strains  of  201ton,  does  not  feel  that  he 
Irank  deep 
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Fast  by  the  oracle  of  God  ''— 

that  the  fires  of  his  magnificent  mind  were  light- 
ed by  coals  from  ancient  altars  ? 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  declare,  that  he  who 
proposes  to  abolish  classical  studies,  proposes  tc 
render  in  a  great  meastire  inert  and  unedifying 
the  mass  of  English  literature  for  three  centu- 
ries ;  to  rob  us  of  much  of  the  glory  of  the  past, 
and  much  of  the  instruction  of  future  age« ;  to 
blind  us  to  excellences  which  few  may  hope  to 
equal,  and  none  to  surpass ;  to  annihilate  asso- 
ciations which  are  interwoven  with  our  best 
sentiments,  and  give  to  distant  times  and  conn- 
tries  a  presence  and  reality  as  if  they  were  in 
fact  our  own. 

There  are  dangers  of  another  sort  which  beset 
the  literature  of  the  age.  The  constant  demand 
for  new  works  and  the  impatience  for  fame,  not 
only  stimulate  authors  to  an  undue  eagerness 
for  strange  incidents,  singidar  opinions,  and 
vain  sentimentalities,  but  their  style  and  diction 
are  infected  with  the  faults  of  extravagance  and 
affectation.  The  old  models  of  fine  writing  and 
good  tast«  are  departed  from,  not  because  they 
can  be  excelled,  but  because  thev  are  known, 
and  want  freshness;  because,  if  they  have  a 
finished  coloring,  they  have  no  strong  contrasts 
to  produce  efiect.  The  consequence  is,  that  op- 
posite extremes  in  the  manner  of  composition 
prevail  at  the  same  moment,  or  succeed  each 
other  with  a  fearful  rapidity.  On  one  side  are 
to  be  found  authors,  who  profess  to  admire  the 
easy  flow  and  simplicity  of  the  old  style,  the 
naturalness  of  familiar  jirose,  and  the  tranquil 
dignity  of  higher  compositions.  But  in  their 
desire  to  be  simple,  they  become  extravagantly 
loose  and  inartificial ;  in  their  familiarity,  fee- 
ble and  drivelling ;  and  in  their  more  aspiring 
efforts,  cold,  abstract,  and  harsh.  On  the  other 
side,  there  are  those  who  have  no  love  for  pol- 
ished perfection  of  style,  for  sustained  and  un- 
impassioned  accuracy,  for  pursuasive,  but  equa- 
ble diction.  They  require  more  hurried  tones, 
more  stirring  spirit,  more  glowing  and  irregulai 
sentences.  There  must  be  intensity  of  thought 
and  intensity  of  phrase  at  every  turn.  There 
must  be  bold  and  abrupt  transitions,  strong  re- 
lief, vivid  coloring,  forcible  expression.  If  these 
are  present,  all  other  faults  are  forgiven,  or  for- 
gotten. Excitement  is  produced,  and  taste  may 
slumber. 

Examples  of  each  sort  may  be  easily  found  in 
our  miscellaneous  literature  among  minds  of  no 
ordinary  cast.  Our  poetry  deals  less  than  for- 
merly with  the  sentiments  and  feelings  belong- 
ing to  ordinary  life.  It  has  almost  ceased  to  be 
didactic,  and  in  its  scenery  and  descriptions  re- 
flects too  much  the  peculiarities  and  morbid 
\ision3  of  eccentric  minds.  How  little  do  we 
see  of  the  simple  beauty,  the  chaste  painting, 
the  unconscious  moral  grandeur  of  Crabbe  and 
Cowper?  We  have,  indeed,  successfnlly  de- 
throned tlie  heathen  deities.  The  Muses  are  no 
longer  invoked  by  every  unhappy  inditer  of 
verse.    The  Naiads  no  longer  inhabit  our  fouu- 
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tain<»,  nor  the  Dryads  our  woods.    The  River 
Gods  no  longer  rise,  like  old  futher  Tlioiues, 

**  .Vsd  the  hush'd  wares  glide  softly  to  the  shore.** 

In  these  respects  our  poetry  is  more  true  to 
nature,  and  more  conformable  to  just  taste.  But 
it  still  insists  too  much  on  extravagant  events, 
characters  and  passions,  far  removed  from  com- 
mon life,  and  farther  removed  from  general 
Bvmpathy.  It  seeks  to  be  wild,  and  fiery,  and 
Htartling ;  and  sometimes,  in  its  caprices,  low 
and  childijih.  It  portrays  natural  scenery,  as  if 
it  were  always  in  violent  commotion.  It  de- 
scribes humau  emotions,  as  if  man  were  always 
in  ecstacies  or  horrors.  "Whoever  writes  for 
future  ages  must  found  himself  upon  feelings 
and  sentiments  belonging  to  the  mass  of  man- 
kind. "Whoever  paints  from  nature  will  rarely 
depart  from  the  general  character  of  repose  im- 
])ressed  upon  her  scenery,  and  will  prefer  truth 
to  the  ideal  sketches  of  the  imaginatitm. 

Our  i)rose  too  has  a  tendency  to  become 
pome  what  too  ambitious  and  intense.  Even  in 
newspaper  dicussions  of  the  merits  or  misdeeds 
of  rulers,  there  is  a  secret  dread  of  neglect,  un- 
less the  l>age  gives  out  the  sententious  j>ungency 
or  sarcastic  scorn  of  Junius.  Pamiliar,  idio- 
matic prose  seems  less  attractive  than  in  former 
times.  Yet  one  would  suppose,  that  we  might 
follow  with  safety  the  unarfected  purity  of  Ad- 
dison in  criticism,  and  the  graceful  ease  of  Gold- 
smith in  narrative.  The  neat  and  lively  style 
of  Swift  loses  nothing  of  its  force  by  the  sim- 
jilicity  with  which  it  aims  to  put  '*  proper  words 
in  ])roper  places."  The  correspondence  of 
Cow  per  is  not  less  engaging,  because  it  utters 
no  cant  phrases,  no  sparkling  conceits,  and  no 
pointed  repartees. 

Jiut  these  faults  may  bo  considered  as  tempo- 
rarv,  and  are  far  from  universal.  There  is  an- 
other,  however,  which  is  more  serious  and  im- 
portant in  its  character,  jmd  Ls  the  common 
accomiianiment  of  success.  It  is  the  strong 
temptation  of  distinguished  authors  to  prema- 
ture publication  of  their  labors,  to  hasty  and 
unfinished  sketches,  to  fervid  but  unequal  ef- 
forts. He  who  writes  for  immortality  must 
write  slowly,  and  correct  freely.  It  is  not  the 
applause  of  the  present  day.  or  the  deep  interest 
of  a  temporary  topic^  or  tlie  consciousness  of 
great  powei's,  or  the  striking  otF  of  a  vigorous 
di>course,  which  will  insure  a  favorable  verdict 
from  i)osterity.  It  was  a  beautiful  remark  of 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  "that  great  works,  which 
are  to  live  and  stand  the  criticism  of  posterity, 
are  not  performed  at  a  heat."  **  1  remember," 
said  he,  "  when  1  was  at  Rome,  looking  at  the 
lighting  gladiator  in  company  with  an  eminent 
bi'ulptor,  and  I  expressed  my  admiration  of  the 
MM  with  which  the  whole  Is  comj>osed,  and 
the  minute  attention  of  the  artist  to  the  change 
of  every  muscle  in  that  momentary  exertion  of 
strength.  He  was  of  opinion  that  a  work  so 
'  perfect  re<iuired  nearly  the  whole  life  of  man  to 
perform."    "What  an  admonition  t    "What  a  mel- 


ancholy reflection  to  those  who  deem  the  lite- 
rary fame  of  the  present  age  the  best  gift  to 
posterity.  How  many  of  onr  proudest  geniQ«M 
have  written,  and  continue  to  write,  with  a 
swiftness  which  almost  rivals  the  operations  of 
the  press.  How  many  are  urged  on  to  the  nun 
of  their  immortal  hopes,  by  that  poblic  Uxor 
which  receives  with  acclamations  every  new 
oflTspring  of  their  pen.  If  Milton  had  writtea 
thus,  we  should  have  fonnd  no  scholar  of  tmr 
day,  no  **  Christian  Examiner,"  portraying  the 
glory  of  his  character  with  the  enthusiasm  of  ft 
kindred  spirit.  If  Po^)e  had  written  thus,  ire 
should  have  had  no  tierce  contests  re-specting 
his  genius  and  poetical  attainments  by  our  Bj- 
rons,  and  Bowleses,  and  Koscoes.  If  Virgil 
had  written  thus,  he  might  have  chanted  Li» 
verses  to  the  courtly  Augustus ;  but  MarceUu 
and  his  story  would  have  perished.  If  Horace 
had  written  thus,  he  might  have  enokanted  gsT 
friends  and  social  parties ;  but  it  would  never 
have  been  said  of  his  composition,  *^  decies  it^ 
petita  placebit." 

^>uch  are  some  of  the  consideration^)  which 
have  appeared  to  me  fit  to  be  addressed  to  yoa 
on  the  jiresent  occasion.  It  may  be  that  I  have 
overrated  their  importance,  aud  I  am  notnn- 
conscious  of  the  imperfections  of  my  own  exe- 
cution of  the  task. 

To  us,  Americans,  nothing  indeed  can,  or 
ought  to  be,  inditferent  that  respects  the  cause 
of  science  and  literature.  "Wo  have  taken  a 
stand  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  liare 
successfully  asserted  our  claim  to  political  equui- 
ity.  "We  iH)8sess  an  enviable  elevation,  8i»  in 
as  concerns  the  structure  of  our  government, 
our  political  policy,  and  the  moral  energy  of  ocr 
institutions.  If  we  are  not  without  rivals  in 
these  resjHfCts,  we  are  scarcely  behind  any,  even 
in  the  general  estimate  of  foreign  nations  them- 
selves. Hut  our  claims  are  far  more  extensive. 
AVe  assert  an  equality  of  voice  and  vote  in  the 
republic  of  letters,  and  assume  for  ourselves 
the  right  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  others,  u 
well  as  to  vindicate  our  own.  These  are  Imty 
pretensions,  which  are  never  concede<l  wiihoal 
proofs,  and  are  severely  scrutinized,  and  slowly 
admitted  by  the  grave  Judges  in  the  tribunal  d 
letters.  "\\  e  have  not  placed  ourselves  as  bum- 
ble aspirants,  sei'king  our  way  to  higher  re- 
wards under  the  guardianship  of  experienced 
guides.  We  ask  admission  into  the  temple  of 
fame,  as  joint  heirs  of  the  inheritance,  capable 
in  the  manluMxl  of  our  strength  of  maintjiiniiu: 
our  title.  We  contend  for  prizes  with  natioDN 
whose  intellectual  glory  has  received  the  hom- 
age of  centuries.  France,  Italy,  Germany,  En^ 
land,  can  point  to  the  past  for  monnments  cif 
their  genius  and  skill,  and  to  the  present  with 
the  undismayed  confidence  of  Teterans.  It  is 
not  for  us  to  retire  from  the  ground  which  w< 
have  chosen  to  occupy,  nor  to  shut  our  eyei 
against  the  difficulties  of  maintaining  it.  It  i* 
not  by  a  few  vain  boasts,  or  vainer  self-complt* 
cency,  or  rash  daring,  that  we  are  to  win  our 
way  to  the  first  literary  distinction.    We  miX 
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do  as  others  have  done  before  us.  "We  must 
serve  in  the  hard  school  of  discipline ;  we  must 
invigorate  our  powers  by  the  studies  of  other 
times.  We  must  guide  our  footsteps  by  those 
stars  which  have  shone,  and  still  continue  to 
shine  with  iuextinguishable  light  in  tlie  firma- 
ment of  learning.  Nor  have  we  any  reason  for 
despondency.  There  is  that  in  American  char- 
acter which  has  never  yet  been  found  unequal 
to  its  puriM)se.  Tliere  is  that  in  American  en- 
terprise which  shrinks  not,  and  faints  not^  and 
fails  not  in  its  labors.  We  may  say  with  honest 
pride, 

"  Jfan  is  the  nobler  growth  our  realms  supply, 
And  wula  are  ripeu'd  in  our  northern  sky." 

"We  may  not  then  shrink  from  a  rigorous  ex- 
amination of  our  own  deficiencies  in  science  and 
literature.  If  we  have  but  a  just  sense  of  our 
wants,  we  have  gained  half  the  victory.  If  we 
but  face  our  difficulties,  they  will  fly  before  us. 
Let  us  not  di.scredit  our  just  honors  by  exag- 
gerating little  attainments.  There  are  those  in 
other  countries  who  can  keenly  search  out  and 
boldly  expose  every  fidse  pretension.  There 
are  those  in  our  own  country  who  would  scorn 
A  reputation  ill  founded  in  fact,  and  ill  sustained 
by  examples.  We  have  solid  claims  upon  the 
affection  and  respect  of  mankind.  Let  us  not 
jeopard  them  by  a  false  shame  or  an  ostenta- 
tious pride.  The  growth  of  two  hundred  years 
is  healthy,  lofty,  expansive.  The  roots  have 
shot  deep  and  far ;  the  branches  are  strong  and 
broad.  I  trust  that  many,  many  centuries  to 
come  will  witness  the  increase  and  vigor  of  the 
stock.  Never,  never  may  any  of  our  posterity 
li.'ive  just  occasion  to  speak  of  our  country  in 
the  expressiveness  of  Indian  rhetoric,  *'  It  is  an 
aged  hemlock  ;  it  is  dead  at  the  top." 

I  rei>eat  it,  we  have  no  reason  to  blush  for 
what  we  have  been  or  what  we  are.  Hut  we 
•hall  have  much  to  blush  lor,  if,  when  the  high- 
est attainments  of  the  human  intellect  are  within 
our  reach,  we  surrender  ourselves  to  an  obsti- 
nate indifference,  or  shallow  mediocrity ;  if,  in 
our  literary  career,  we  are  content  to  rimk  bo- 
hind  the  meanest  principality  of  Europe.  Let 
ns  not  waste  our  time  in  seeking  for  apologies 
for  our  ignorance  where  it  exists,  or  in  framing 
excuses  to  conceal  it.  Let  our  short  reply  to 
all  such  suggestions  be,  like  the  answer  of  a 
noble  youth  on  another  occasion,  that  we  know 
the  fact,  and  are  every  day  getting  the  better 
of  it. 

What,  then,  may  I  be  pennitted  to  ask,  are 
our  attainments  in  science  and  literature,  in 
comparison  with  those  of  other  nations  in  our 
age  ?  I  do  not  ask  if  we  have  fine  scholars,  ac- 
complished divines,  and  skilful  physicians.  I 
do  not  ask  if  we  have  lawyers  who  might  ex- 
cite a  generous  rivalry  in  Westminster  Uall.  I 
do  not  ask  if  we  have  statesmen  who  would 
Btand  side  by  side  with  those  of  the  old  world 
In  foresight^  in  political  wisdom,  in  effective  de- 
bate. I  do  not  ask  if  we  have  mathematicians 
who  may  claim  kindred  with  the  distinguished 


of  Europe.  I  do  not  ask  if  we  have  historians 
who  have  told  with  fidelity  and  force  the  story 
of  our  deeds  and  our  sufferings.  I  do  not  ask 
if  we  have  critics,  and  poets,  and  philologists, 
whose  compositions  add  lustre  to  the  age.  I 
know  full  well  that  there  are  such.  But  they 
stand  as  lighthouses  on  the  coasts  of  our  litera- 
ture, shining  with  a  cheering  brightness,  it  is 
true,  but  too  often  at  distressing  distances. 

In  almost  every  department  of  knowledge  the 
land  of  our  ancestors  annually  pours  forth  from 
its  press  many  volumes,  the  results  of  deep  re- 
search, of  refined  taste,  and  of  rich  and  various 
learning.  The  continent  of  Europe  too  bums 
with  a  generous  zeal  for  science,  even  in  coun- 
tries where  the  free  exercise  of  thought  is  pro- 
hibited, and  a  stinted  poverty  presses  heavily 
on  the  soul  of  enterprise.  Our  own  contribu- 
tions to  literature  are  useful  and  creditable; 
but  it  can  rarely  be  said  that  they  belong  to  the 
highest  class  of  intellectual  effort.  We  have 
but  recently  entered  upon  classical  learning  for 
the  purpose  of  cultivating  its  most  profound 
studies,  while  Europe  may  boast  of  thousands 
of  scholars  engagea  in  this  pursuit.  The  uni- 
versities of  Cambridge  and  Oxford  count  more 
than  eight  thousand  students  trimming  their 
classical  lamps,  while  we  have  not  a  single  uni- 
versity, whose  studies  profess  to  be  extensive 
enough  to  educate  a  Heyne,  a  Bentley,  a  Por- 
son,  or  a  Parr.  There  is  not,  perhaps,  a  single 
library  in  America  suflSciently  copious  to  have 
enabled  Gibbon  to  verify  the  authorities  for  his 
immortal  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Koman  Empire.  Our  advances  in  divinity  and 
law  are  prouably  as  great  as  in  any  branch  of 
knowledge.  Yet,  until  a  late  period,  we  never 
aspired  to  a  deep  and  critical  exposition  of  the 
Scriptures.  We  borrowed  from  Germany  and 
England  nearly  all  our  materials,  and  are  just 
struggling  for  the  higher  rewards  of  biblical 
learning.  And  in  law,  where  our  eminence  is 
least  of  all  questionable,  there  are  those  among 
us  who  feel  that  sufiScient  of  its  learning,  and 
argument,  and  philosophy,  remains  unmastered, 
to  excite  the  ambition  of  the  foremost  advo- 
cates. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I  advert  to  these 
considerations,  not  to  disparage  our  country,  or 
its  institutions,  or  its  means  of  extensive,  I  had 
almost  said,  of  universal  education.  But  we 
should  not  deceive  ourselves  with  the  notion, 
that,  because  education  is  liberally  provided 
for,  the  highest  learning  is  within  the  scope  of 
that  education.  Our  schools  neither  aim  at, 
nor  accomplish  such  objects.  There  is  not  a 
more  dangerous  error  than  that  which  would 
soothe  us  into  indolence,  by  encouraging  the  be- 
lief that  our  literature  is  all  it  can  or  ought  to 
be ;  that  all  beyond  is  shadowy  and  unsubstan- 
tial, the  vain  tiieories  of  the  scientific,  or  the 
reveries  of  mere  scholars.  The  admonition 
which  addresses  itself  to  my  countrymen  re- 
specting their  deficiencies,  ought  to  awaken 
new  energy  to  overcome  them.  They  are  ac- 
customed to  grapple  with  difficulties.     They 
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Bhould  hold  nothing,  which  human  genius  or 
]iunian  enterprise  has  yet  attained,  as  heyond 
their  reach.  The  motto  on  their  literary  ban- 
ner should  be  "  Nee  timeo  nee  sperno."  I  have 
no  fears  for  the  future.  It  may  not  be  our  lot 
to  see  our  celebrity  in  letters  rival  that  of  our 
public  polity  and  free  institutions.  But  the 
time  cannot  be  far  distant.  It  is  scarcely  pro- 
phecy to  declare,  that  our  children  must  and 
will  eiyoy  it.  They  will  see  not  merely  the 
breathing  marble,  and  the  speaking  picture 
among  their  arts,  but  science  and  learning 
everywhere  paying  a  volunlary  homage  to 
Ainencan  genius. 

There  is,  indeed,  enough  in  our  past  history 
to  flatter  our  pride,  and  encourage  our  exer- 
tions. We  are  of  the  lineage  of  the  Saxons, 
the  countrymen  of  Bacon,  Locke,  and  Newton, 
as  well  as  of  Washington,  Franklin,  aud  Fulton. 
We  have  read  the  history  of  our  forefathers. 
Tliey  were  men  full  of  piety,  and  zeal,  and  an 
unconquerable  love  of  liberty.  They  also  loved 
liuman  learning,  and  deemed  it  second  only  to 
divine.  Here,  on  this  very  spot,  in  the  bosom 
of  the  wilderness,  within  ten  short  years  after 
their  voluntary  exile,  in  the  midst  of  cares,  and 
privations,  and  sulferings,  they  found  time  to 
rear  a  little  school,  and  dedicate  it  to  God  and 
the  church.  It  has  grown ;  it  has  flourished ; 
it  is  the  venerable  university,  to  whose  walls 
her  grateful  children  annually  come  with  more 
than  filial  attection.  The  sons  of  such  ances- 
tors can  never  dishonor  their  memories ;  the 
pupils  of  such  schools  cau  never  be  indiffer- 
ent to  the  cause  of  letters. 

There  is  yet  more  in  our  present  circum- 
stances to  inspire  us  with  a  wholesome  con- 
sciousness of  our  powers  and  our  destiny.  AVe 
have  just  passed  the  Jubilee  of  our  Independ- 
ence, and  witnessed  the  prayers  and  gratitude 
of  millions  ascending  to  heaven  for  our  public 
and  private  blessings.  That  independence  was 
the  achievement,  not  of  faction  and  ignorance, 
but  of  hearts  as  pure,  and  minds  as  enlightened, 
and  judgments  as  sound,  as  ever  graced  the 
annals  of  mankind.  Among  the  leaders  were 
statesmen  and  scholars,  as  well  as  heroes  aijd 
patriots.  We  have  followed  many  of  them  to 
the  tomb,  blest  with  the  honors  of  their  coun- 
try. AVe  liave  been  privileged  yet  more;  we 
have  lived  to  witness  an  almost  miraculous 
event  in  the  departure  of  two  great  authors  of 
our  independence  on  that  memorable  and 
blessed  day  of  jubilee. 

I  may  not  in  this  place  presume  to  pronounce 
tiie  funeral  panegyric  of  these  extraordinary 
men.  It  has  been  already  done  by  some  of  the 
master  spirits  of  our  country,  by  men  worthy 
of  the  task,  worthy  as  Pericles  to  pronounce 
the  honors  of  the  Athenian  dead.  It  was  the 
beautiful  saying  of  the  Grecian  orator,  that 
**  This  whole  earth  is  the  sepulchre  of  illus- 
trious men.  Nor  is  it  the  inscriptions  on  the 
columns  in  their  native  soil  alone,  that  show 
their  merit,  but  the  memorial  of  them,  better 
than  all  inscriptions,  in  every  foreign  nation, 


reposited  more  dnrablj  in  universal  remem 
brance,  than  on  their  own  tomb." 

Such  is  the  lot  of  Adams  and  Jefler^n. 
They  have  lived,  not  for  themselves,  but  for 
their  country ;  not  for  their  country  dlone,  but 
for  the  world.  They  belong  to  history,  as  fur- 
nishing some  of  the  best  examples  of  disinter- 
ested and  successful  patriotism.  They  belang 
to  posterity,  as  the  instructors  of  all  future  &g«i 
in  the  principles  of  rational  liberty  and  the 
rights  of  the  people.  They  belong  to  us  of  th« 
present  age  by  their  glory,  by  their  virtues,  and 
by  their  achievements.  These  are  memoriAls 
which  can  never  perish.  They  will  brigbi^i 
with  the  lapse  of  time,  and,  as  they  loom  on 
the  ocean  of  eternity,  will  seem  present  to  the 
most  distant  generations  of  men.  That  voicd 
of  more  th&x;  Koman  eloquence,  which  urgvd 
and  sustained  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
that  voice,  whose  first  and  whose  lust  acceots 
were  for  his  country,  is  indeed  mute.  It  vill 
never  again  rise  in  defence  of  the  weak  against 
popular  excitement,  and  vindicate  the  nugestv 
of  law  and  justice.  It  will  never  again  awaktu 
a  nation  to  arms  to  assert  its  liberties.  It 
will  never  again  instruct  the  public  councils 
by  its  wisdom.  It  will  never  again  ntter  its 
almost  oracular  thoughts  in  philosophical  re- 
tirement. It  will  never  again  pour  out  i;£ 
strains  of  parental  aff*ection,  and  in  the  dume»- 
tic  circle  give  new  force  and  fervor  to  the  con- 
solations of  religion.  The  hand,  too,  which 
inscribed  the  Declaration  of  Independence  \i 
indeed  laid  low.  The  weary  head  reposes  un 
its  mother  earth.  The  mountain  winds  sweep 
by  the  narrow  tomb,  and  all  around  has  tiie 
loneliness  of  desolation.  The  stranger  gnest 
may  no  longer  visit  that  hospitable  home,  and 
find  him  there,  whose  claasical  taste  andvarioiu 
conversation  lent  a  charm  to  every  leisure 
hour;  whose  bland  manners  and  social  sim- 
plicity made  every  welcome  doubly  dear;  whose 
expansive  mind  commanded  the  range  of  al 
most  every  art  and  science;  whose  political 
sagacity,  like  that  of  his  illustrious  eoa^jut^'^ 
read  the  fate  and  interests  of  nations,  as  with 
a  second  sight,  and  scented  the  first  breath  of 
tyranny  in  the  passing  gale;  whose  love  of 
liberty,  like  his,  was  inflexible,  universal,  su- 
preme ;  whose  devotion  to  their  conunon  coun- 
try, like  his,  never  faltered  in  tiie  worst  and 
never  wearied  in  the  best  of  times;  wb<>?e 
public  services  ended  but  with  life,  canning 
the  long  lino  of  their  illumination  over  sixty 
years;  whose  last  thoughts  exhibited  the  ruling 
passion  of  his  heart,  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  oi 
education ;  whose  last  breathing  committed  bii 
soul  to  God,  and  his  oflTspring  to  his  country. 

Yes,  Adams  and  Jefferson  are  gone  from  ui 
forever — gone,  as  a  sunbeam  to  revisit  its  native 
skies — gone,  as  this  mortal  to  put  on  iniiui>r- 
tality.  Of  them,  of  each  of  them,  every  Ame- 
rican may  exclaim : 


<t 


Ne'er  to  the  chambers,  where  the  mighty  rp<t, 
Since  their  foundation,  came  a  nobler  gixai. 
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Nor  e*er  wbs  to  the  bowers  of  bliss  convey'd 
A  fairer  spirit,  or  more  welcome  shade." 

We  may  not  mourn  over  the  departure  of 
such  men.  We  should  rather  liail  it  as  a  kind 
dispensiition  of  Providence,  to  affect  our  hearts 
with  new  and  livelier  gratitude.  They  were 
not  out  off  in  the  blossom  of  their  days,  while 
yet  the  vigor  of  manhood  flushed  their  cheeks, 
and  the  harvest  of  glory  was  ungathered.  They 
fell  not  as  martyrs  fall,  seeing  only  in  dim  per- 
spective the  salvation  of  their  country.  They 
lived  to  enjoy  the  blessings  earned  by  their 
labors,  and  to  realize  all  which  their  fondest 
hopes  had  desired.  The  infirmities  of  life  stole 
slowly  and  silently  upon  them,  leaving  still  be- 
hind a  cheerful  serenity  of  mind.  In  peace,  in 
the  bosom  of  domestic  affection,  in  the  hallowed 
reverence  of  their  countrymen,  in  the  full  pos- 
session of  their  faculties,  they  wore  out  the  last 
remains  of  life,  without  a  fear  to  cloud,  with 
scarcely  a  sorrow  to  disturb  its  close.  The  joy- 
ful day  of  our  jubilee  came  over  them  with  its 
refreshing  influence.  To  them,  indeed,  it  was 
**a  great  and  good  day.^^  The  morning  sun 
shone  with  softened  lustre  on  their  closing  eyes. 
Its  evening  beams  played  lightly  on  their  brows, 
calm  in  all  the  dignity  of  death.  Their  spirits 
escaped  from  these  frail  tenements  without  a 
struggle  or  a  groan.  Their  death  was  gentle  as 
an  infant's  sleep.  It  was  a  long,  lingering  twi- 
light, melting  into  the  softest  shade. 

Fortunate  men,  so  to  have  livo<l,  and  so  to 
have  died.  Fortunate,  to  have  gone  hand  in 
Land  in  the  deeds  of  the  Revolution.  Fortu- 
nate, in  the  generous  rivalry  of  middle  life. 
Fortunate,  in  deserving  and  receiving  the  high- 
est honors  of  their  country.  Fortunate  in  old 
age  to  have  rekindled  their  ancient  friendship 
with  a  holier  flame.  Fortunate,  to  have  passed 
through  the  dark  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death 
together.  Fortunate,  to  be  indissolubly  united 
in  the  memory  and  affections  of  their  country- 
men. Fortunate,  above  all,  in  an  immortality 
of  virtuous  fame,  on  which  history  may  with 
severe  simplicity  write  the  dying  encomium  of 
Pericles,  "  No  citizen,  through  their  means,  ever 
put  on  mourning." 

I  may  not  dwell  on  this  theme.  It  has  come 
Dver  my  thoughts,  and  I  could  not  wholly  sup- 
press the  utterance  of  them.  It  was  my  prin- 
cipal intention  to  hold  them  up  to  my  country- 
men, not  as  statesmen  and  patriots,  but  as 
scholars,  as  lovers  of  literature,  as  eminent  ex- 
amples of  the  excellence  of  the  union  of  ancient 
learning  with  modern  philosophy.  Their  youth 
w&s  disciplined  in  classical  studies ;  their  active 
Ufe  was  instructed  by  the  prescriptive  wisdom 


of  antiquity ;  their  old  age  was  cheered  by  its 
delightful  reminiscences.  To  them  belongs  the 
fine  panegyric  of  Cicero,  "Erant  in  eis  plurimto 
littera),  nee  esB  vulgares,  sed  interiores  quffidani, 
et  reconditas ;  divina  memoria,  summa  verborum 
et  gravitas  et  elegantia ;  atque  hon;  omnia  vita) 
decorabat  dignitas  et  integritas." 

I  will  a«»k  your  indulgence  only  for  a  moment 
longer.  Since  our  last  anniversary,  death  has 
been  annually  busy  in  thinning  our  numbers. 
I  may  not  look  on  the  right,  or  the  left,  with- 
out missing  some  of  tliose  who  stood  by  my 
side  in  my  academic  course,  in  the  happy  days 
spent  witiiin  yonder  venerable  walls. 

"Tliese  are  counsellors,  that  feelingly  per- 
suade us  what  we  are,"  and  what  wo  must  be. 
Shaw  and  Salisbury  are  no  more.  The  one, 
whose  modest  worth  and  ingenuous  virtue 
adorned  a  spotless  life ;  the  other,  whose  social 
kindness  and  love  of  letters  made  him  welcome 
in  every  circle.  But,  what  shall  I  say  of  Haven, 
with  whom  died  a  thousand  hopes,  not  of  his 
friends  and  family  alone,  but  of  his  country. 
Nature  had  given  him  a  strong  and  brilliant 
genius ;  and  it  was  chastened  and  invigorated  by 
grave,  as  well  as  elegant  studies.  Whatever  be- 
longed to  human  manners  and  pursuits,  to  human 
interests  and  feelings,  to  government,  or  science, 
or  literature,  ho  endeavored  to  master  with  a 
scholar's  diligence  and  taste.  Few  men  have 
read  so  much  or  so  well.  Few  have  united  suoli 
maalv  sense  with  such  attractive  modestv.  His 
thoughts  and  his  style,  his  writings  and  his  ac- 
tions, were  governed  by  a  judu:nient,  in  which 
energy  was  combined  with  candor,  and  benevo- 
lence with  deep,  unobtmsive,  and  fervid  piety. 
His  character  may  be  summed  tip  in  a  sm^le 
line,  for  there 

"  wa.1  given 
To  Ilavea  every  virtue  under  Ueaven." 

He  had  just  arrived  at  the  point  of  his  profes- 
sional career,  in  which  skill  and  learning  begin 
to  reap  their  proper  reward.  He  was  in  pos- 
session of  the  principal  blessings  of  life— of  for- 
tune, of  domestic  love,  of  universid  res()ect. 
There  are  those  who  had  fondly  hoped,  when 
they  should  have  passed  away,  he  might  be 
found  here  to  pay  a  humble  tribute  to  tlieir 
memory.  To  Providence  it  has  seemed,  fit  to 
order  otherwise,  that  it  might  teach  us  *^  what 
shadows  we  are,  and  what  shadows  we  pursue.'* 
We  may  not  mourn  over  such  a  loss,  as  those 
who  are  without  hope.  That  life  is  not  too 
short  which  has  accomplished  its  highest  des- 
tiny ;  that  spirit  may  not  linger  here,  which  is 
purified  for  immoriulity. 
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There  is,  indeed,  in  the  fate  of  these  nnfortn- 
nate  beings,  much  to  awaken  our  sympathy, 
and  much  to  disturb  the  sobriety  of  our  judg- 
ment; much,  which  may  be  urged  to  excuse 
their  own  atrocities;  much  in  their  characters, 
which  betrays  us  into  an  involuntary  admira- 
tion.   What  can  be  more  melancholy  than  their 
liistory  ?    By  a  law  of  their  nature,  they  seem 
destined  to  a  slow,  but  sure  extinction.    Every 
where,  at  the  approach  of  the  white  man,  they 
fade  away.    "We  hear  the  rustling  of  their  foot- 
Fteps,  like  that  of  the  withered  leaves  of  au- 
tumn, and  they  are  gone  for  ever.    They  pass 
moTirnfully  by  us,  and  they  return  no  more. 
Two  centuries  ago,  the  smoke  of  tlieir  wigwams 
and  tho  fires  of  their  councils  rose  in  every  val- 
ley, from  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  farthest  Florida, 
from  the  ocoan  to  the  Mississippi  and  the  lakes. 
The  shouts  of  victory  and  the  war-dance  rang 
through  the  mountains  and  the  glades.    The 
thick  arrows  and  the  deadly  tomahawk  whistled 
through  the  forests;  and  the  hunter's  trace  and 
the  dark  encampment  startled  the  wild  beasts 
in  their  lairs.    The  warriors  stood  forth  in  their 
glory.    The  young  listened  to  the  songs  of  other 
days.    The  mothers  played  with  their  infants, 
and  gazed  on  the  scene  with  warm  hopes  of  tlie 
future.     The  aged  sat  down ;  but  they  T^pt 
not.     They  should  soon  be  at  rest  in  fairer 
regions,  where  the  Great  Spirit  dwelt,  in  a 
home  prepared  for  the  brave,  beyond  the  west- 
ern skies.     Braver  men  never  lived ;  truer  men 
never  drew  the  bow.    They  had  courage,  and 
fortitude,  and  sagacity,  and  perseverance,  be- 
yond most  of  the  human  race.     They  shrank 
from  no  dangers,  and  they  feared  no  hardships. 
If  they  had  tho  vices  of  savage  life,  they  had 
tlie  virtues  also.    They  were  true  to  their  coun- 
try, their  friends,  and  their  homes.    If  they  for- 
gave not  injur}',  neither  did  they  forget  kind- 
ness.    If  their  vengeance  was   terrible,   their 
fidelity    and    generosity   were    unconquerable 
also.    Their  love,  like  their  hate,  stopped  not 
on  this  side  of  the  grave. 


But  where  are  they  ?    Where  are  the  vil- 
lages,  and  warriors,  and  youth ;   the  sachemi 
and  the  tribes;  the  hunters  and  their  families? 
They  have  perished.    They  are  consumed.  Th^ 
wasting  pestilence  has  not  alone  done  the  mi^htj 
work.    No— nor  famine,  nor  war.     There  lua 
been  a  mightier  power,  a  moral  canker,  wbicb 
hath  eaten   into  their  heart-cores — ^a  phigue, 
which  the  touch  of  the  white  man  communi- 
cated— a  poison  which  betrayed   them  into  a 
lingering  ruin.    The  winds  of  the  Atlantic  fan 
not  a  single  region  which  they  may  now  call 
their  own.    Already  the  last  feeble  remuants 
of  the  race  are  preparing  for  their  journey  U- 
yond  tho  Mississippi.    I  see  them  leave  thtrir 
miserable  homes,  the  aged,  the  helpless,  the 
women  and  the  warriors,  "  few  and  faint,  yei 
fearless  still."    The  ashes  are  cold  on  their  at- 
tive  hearths.    The  smoke  no  longer  carls  nnind 
their  lowly  cabins.    They  move  on  with  a  slt)w, 
unsteady  step.    The  white  man  is  diwu  their 
heels,  for  terror  or  despatch;  but  tliey  heed 
him  not.     They  turn  to  take  a  la*«t  look  of  their 
deserted  villages.    They  cast  a  last  glance  iifHffl 
the  graves  of  their  fathers.    They  shed  no  tear»; 
they  utter  no  cries;   they  heave    no  groaii?. 
There  is  something  in  their  hearts  whicli  pa-sst-i 
speech.    There  is  something  in  their  looks  iM 
of  vengeance  or  submission,  but  of  hard  neces- 
sity, which  stifles  botli ;  which  chokes  all  uit^^r- 
anco;   which  has  no  aim  or  method.    It  ii 
courage  absorbed  in  despair.     They  linger  hut 
for  a  moment.    Their  look  is  onward.    TIjcv 
have  passed  the  fatal  stream.     It  shall  never  U 
repassed  by  them — no,  never.     Yet  there  li« 
not  between  us  and  them  an  impassable  guJL 
They  know  and  feel  that  there  is  for  them  still 
one  remove  farther,  not  distant  nor  unseen,    h 
is  to  the  general  burial-ground  of  their  race.* 


*  From  the  DUsoarae  pronoanced  at  tho  Kqvest  of  tU 
Eiiex  Uistoricai  &3oiety,  in  commemoration  of  the  Ant  n^ 
tiement  of  Salem,  Masa. 


WILLIAM   WIRT. 

WiLUAM  WiBT,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  advocates  and  accomplished  writers  a  Uke  nine- 
teenth  century,  was  of  a  humble  but  respectable  parentage.  His  father  was  a  Swiss  Dy  birth, 
his  mother  a  German.  Some  time  prior  to  the  Revolution  they  settled  at  Bladensburg*,  in  Mary- 
land, where  they  accumulated  a  small  property  by  keeping  the  village  tavern.  At  that  place 
their  distinguished  son,  who  was  their  sixth  and  youngest  child,  was  bom,  on  the  eighth  day  of 
November,  1772.  During  his  infancy  his  father  died,  and  on  the  death  of  his  mother,  which 
occurred  just  as  he  was  entering  upon  his  ninth  year,  he  passed  into  the  family  of  his  uncle, 
Jacob  Wirt,  under  whose  guardianship  he  spent  his  minority.  At  seven  he  was  sent  from  homo 
to  a  school  in  Georgetown,  now  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  from  whence,  after  spending  nearly 
a  year  unsatisfactorily,  he  was  removed  to  a  classical  school  in  Charles  County,  Maryland. 

At  this  school  he  remained  until  the  year  1782.  Being  naturally  a  lively  boy  and  accustomed 
to  say  **  smart  things,  and  sing  songs  of  humor  very  well,"  he  became  a  great  favorite  among  his 
schoolmates,  as  well  as  in  the  widow^s  family  in  which  he  resided,  and  was  as  happy  as  a  child 
could  be  away  from  his  home  and  the  natural  objects  of  his  affections.  In  reverting  to  this 
period  of  his  life,  he  says :  **  From  the  time  I  rose,  until  I  went  to  bed,  the  live-long  day,  it  was 
all  enjoyment,  save  only  with  two  drawbaolu — ^the  going  to  school,  and  the  getting  tasks  on 
holidays — ^which  last,  by-the-bye,  is  a  practical  cruelty  that  ought  to  be  abolished.  With  the 
exception  of  these  same  tasks  and  a  slight  repugnance  to  the  daily  school,  Mrs.  Love's  was  an 
elysium  to  me."  From  this  school  he  was  transferred  to  that  of  the  Reverend  James  Hunt,  a 
Presbyterian  minister  in  Montgomery  county,  and  there,  during  four  years'  tuition,  he  received 
his  principal  instruction  in  the  classics  and  mathematics.  The  library  of  his  preceptor  afforded 
a  fund  of  general  reading,  which  he  eagerly  grasped  and  profited  by.  He  read  with  avidity  the 
<dd  dramas,  Josephns,  Pope,  Addison,  Home's  Elements  of  Criticism,  and  Guy,  the  Earl  of  War- 
\idck,  ^*  which  last  he  obtained  from  a  carpenter  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Hunt,"  and  further  satiated 
his  passion  for  reading  by  a  fragment  of  Peregrine  Pickle,  which  he  probably  obtained  from  the 
same  source.  About  this  time  he  turned  his  attention  to  composition,  and  although  in  most  of 
his  poetical  productions,  thought  was  sacrificed  to  rhythm,  a  circumstance  whic^  soon  put  an  end 
to  his  muse,  in  his  prose  efforts  he  met  with  encouragement,  and  became  a  confirmed  reader  and 
author.  Among  numerous  essays  which  he  prepared,  one  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  teacher,  and 
was  read  with  unqualified  praise.  The  history  of  it,  as  given  by  his  Mend  and  biographer,  will 
be  read  with  interest :  ^^  It  was  engendered  by  a  school  incident,  and  was  a  piece  of  revenge 
more  legitimate  than  schoolboy  invention  is  apt  to  infiict  when  sharpened  by  wrongs  real  or 
imaginary.  There  was  an  usher  at  the  school,  and  this  usher,  who  was  more  learned  and 
methodical  than  even-tempered,  was  one  morning  delayed  in  the  customary  routine  by  the 
absence  of  his  principal  scholar,  who  was  young  Wirt  himself.  In  his  impatience,  he  went  often 
to  the  door,  and  espying  some  boys  clinging  like  a  knot  of  bees  to  a  cherry  tree  not  far  off,  he 
concluded  that  the  expected  absentee  was  of  the  number,  and  nursed  his  wrath  accordingly. 
The  truth  was,  that  the  servant  of  a  neighbor  with  whom  Wirt  was  boarded  at  that  time,  had 
gone  that  morning  to  mill,  and  the  indispensable  breakfast  had  been  delayed  by  his  late  return. 
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This  apology,  however,  was  urged  in  vain  on  the  usher,  who  charged  in  oorroboration  the  plna- 
der  of  the  cherry  tree ;  and  though  this  was  as  stoutly  as  truly  rejoined  to  be  the  act  of  an 
English  school  hard  by,  the  recitation  of  Master  Wirt  proceeded  under  very  threatening  prog 
nostics  of  Ptorm.    The  lesson  was  in  Cicero,  and  at  every  hesitation  of  the  reciter,  the  eloqiwnl 
volume,  brandished  by  the  yet  chafing  tutor,  descended  within  an  inch  of  his  head,  withod 
quailing  his  fucetiousness  however,  for  her  said  archly,  'take  care,  or  you'll  kill  me  I'   W« 
have  heard  better-timed  jests  since  from  tlie  dextrous  orator,  for  the  next  slip  bronght  a  blow  in 
good  earnest,  which  being  as  forcible  as  if  Logic  herself  with  her  *  closed  fist '  had  dealt  it, 
felled  our  hero  to  the  ground.     *  Fll  pay  you  for  this,  if  I  live,'  said  the  fallen  champion  ta  he 
rose  from  the  field.     '  Pay  me,  will  you  ? '  said  the  usher,  quite  furious ;  'yon  will  never  live  to 
do  that.'    '  Yes,  I  will ! '  said  the  boy. 

'^  Our  youth  was  an  author,  be  it  remembered,  and  that  is  not  a  race  to  take  an  iiynTT,  modk 
less  an  affront,  calmly.  The  quill,  too,  was  a  fair  weapon  against  an  usher,  and  by  way  of  vent 
to  his  indignation  at  this  and  other  continued  outrages,  but  with  no  view  to  what  so  aeriooslf 
fell  out  from  it  in  furtherance  of  his  revenge,  he  indited  some  time  afterward  an  ethical  esMy  oo 
anger.  In  this,  after  due  exhibition  of  its  unhappy  effects,  which,  it  may  be,  would  faaveenligLt- 
encd  Seneca,  though  he  has  himself  professed  to  treat  the  same  subject,  he  reviewed  tho«e  reLi- 
tious  and  functions  of  life  most  exposed  to  the  assaults  of  this  fury.  A  parent  with  an  nndatiM 
son,  said  our  moralist,  must  often  be  very  angry ; — a  master  with  his  servant,  an  inn-keeper  with 
his  guests ; — but  it  is  an  usher  that  must  the  oftenest  be  vexed  by  this  bad  passion,  and,  right  rr 
wrong,  find  himself  in  a  terrible  rage ;  and  so  he  went  on  in  a  manner  very  edifying,  and  very 
descriptive  of  the  case,  character  and  manner  of  the  expounder  of  Cicero.  Well  pleased  with  \aa 
work,  our  author  found  a  most  admiring  reader  in  an  elder  boy,  who,  charmed  witli  the  mischief 
as  much  as  the  w^it  of  the  occasion,  pronounced  it  a  most  excellent  performance,  and  very  fit  fiT 
a  Saturday  morning's  declamation.  In  vain  did  our  wit  object  strenuously  to  the  dangers  of  thi« 
mode  of  publication.  The  essay  was  *  got  by  heart,'  and  declaimed  in  the  presence  of  the  8cb<joI 
and  of  the  usher  himself,  who,  enraged  at  the  satire,  demanded  the  writer,  otherwise  threatening 
the  declaimer  with  the  rod.  His  magnanimity  was  not  proof  against  this,  and  he  betrayed  thi 
incognito  of  our  author,  who  happened  the  same  evening  to  be  in  his  garret  when  master  usher, 
the  obnoxious  satire  in  hand,  came  into  the  apartment  below  to  lay  his  complaint  before  \m 
princii)Al.  Mr.  Hunt's  house  was  one  of  those  one-story  rustic  mansions  yet  to  be  seen  in  If  art- 
land,  where  the  floor  of  the  attic,  without  the  intervention  of  ceiling,  forms  the  roof  of  the 
apartment  below,  so  that  the  culprit  could  easily  be  the  hearer,  and  even  the  partial  spectator, 
of  the  inquisition  held  on  his  case.  *  Let  us  see  this  offensive  libel,'  said  the  preceptor,  and 
awful  wc^re  the  first  silent  moments  of  its  perusal,  which  were  broken,  first  by  a  suppressed  titter, 
and  finally,  to  the  mighty  relief  of  the  listener,  by  a  loud  burst  of  laughter.     ^  Pooh  I  pooh! 

Mr. ,  this  is  but  the  sally  of  a  lively  boy,  and  best  say  no  more  about  it ;  besides  that,  in 

foro  coMteientiofy  we  can  hardly  find  him  guilty  of  the  ^publication.'  This  was  a  victory ;  and 
when  Mr.  Hunt  left  the  room,  the  conqueror,  tempted  to  sing  his  lo  Triumphs  in  some  song 
allusive  to  the  country  of  the  discomfited  party,  who  was  a  foreigner,  was  put  to  flight  by  the 
hitter's  rushing  ^riously  into  the  attic^  and  snatching  from  under  his  pillow  some  hickories,  the 
fasces  of  his  office,  and  inflicting  some  smart  strokes  on  the  flying  satirist,  who  did  not  stay,  like 
Voltaire,  to  write  a  receipt  for  them.  The  usher  left  the  school  in  dudgeon  not  long  afterward, 
like  the  worthy  in  the  doggerel  rhymes, — 

'  The  hero  who  did  *sist  upoii*t 
He  wouldnH  be  deputy  to  Mr.  Hunt' 

Many  years  afler  the  usher  and  his  scholar  met  again.  Age  and  poverty  had  overtaken  th« 
poor  man,  and  his  former  pupil  had  the  opjvortunity  of  showing  him  some  kindnesses  which  were 
I^robably  not  lessened  by  the  recollection  of  this  unpremeditated  revenge."  ♦ 

Soon  after  Mr.  Wirt  reached  his  fifteenth  year,  the  school,  of  which  he  had  been  so  long  i 
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member,  was  disbanded,  and  he  retnmed  to  his  home  in  Bladensbnrg.  At  this  time  he  seems  to 
have  been  in  a  position  of  great  doubt  and  uncertainty  as  to  his  fnture  course.  The  small  inher- 
itance he  received  from  his  father^s  estate  was  not  sufficient  either  to  support  him  at  college  or 
during  the  prosecution  of  a  professional  education,  and  the  immediate  circle  of  his  native  town 
afforded  little  that  was  calculated  to  strengthen  or  improve  his  mind.  A  circumstance,  how- 
ever, soon  occurred  which  relieved  him  of  all  doubt,  and  ultimately  led  to  his  preferment. 
Nifiian  Edwards,  one  of  his  classmates  at  Mr.  Huaiii  school,  on  his  return  home,  took  with  him 
some  of  Mr.  Wirt's  literary  productions,  which  attracted  the  attention  of  his  father,  Mr.  Bei^jamin 
Edwards,  and  caused  him  to  interest  himself  in  the  young  author's  behalf.  Learning  that  he 
was  desirous  of  obtaining  an  education,  and  that  the  limited  state  of  his  finances  rendered  this 
desire  unattainable,  he  proposed  that  young  Wirt  should  become  a  tutor  in  his  fiimily,  and  at  the 
same  time  continue  his  studies  with  the  aid  of  his  private  library.  This  proposition  met  with  a 
ready  acceptance,  and  he  remained  with  his  benefactor  about  twenty  months,  ei\joying  an  inter- 
course at  once  familiar  and  advantageous.  Mr.  Edwards,  senior,  was  a  man  of  strong  mind  and 
reflective  disposition,  fond  of  the  young,  and  rendered  particularly  agreeable  to  them  by  the 
charm  of  his  conversation*  In  his  young  prot^g^  he  always  found  a  ready  and  eager  listener, 
and  upon  him  he  bestowed  the  kindest  advice,  instruction  and  encouragement ;  predicting  for 
him  a  high  and  honorable  distinction. 

In  1789,  owing  to  the  critical  state  of  his  health,  Mr.  Wirt,  by  the  advice  of  his  physician, 
visited  Augusta,  Georgia,  where  he  remained  until  the  spring  of  the  following  year.  Soon  after 
his  return  he  commenced  the  study  of  law  with  Mr.  William  P.  Hunt,  the  son  of  bis  former 
preceptor,  and,  after  spending  nearly  a  year  under  his  guidance,  he  removed  to  the  office  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Swann,  from  whence  he  was  admitted  to  practice,  in  the  autumn  of  1792.  He  com- 
menced his  professional  career  at  Culpepper  court-house  in  Virginia.  His  library  at  this  time 
consisted  of  a  copy  of  Blackstone,  two  volumes  of  Don  Quixote,  and  a  volume  of  Tristram 
Shandy.*  After  experiencing  for  some  time  the  usual  embarrassments  incident  to  early  prac- 
tice— want  of  clients  and  a  general  acquaintance  with  people;— he  "  encountered  a  young  friend 
much  in  the  same  circumstances,  but  who  had  a  single  case,  which  he  proposed  to  share  with 
Mr.  Wirt  as  the  means  of  making  a  joint  debut ;  and  with  this  small  stock  in  trade,  they  went 
to  attend  the  first  county  court.  Their  case  was  one  of  joint  assault  and  battery,  with  joint  judg- 
ment against  three,  of  whom  two  had  been  released  subsequently  to  the  judgment,  and  the  third, 
who  had  been  taken  in  execution,  and  imprisoned,  claimed  the  benefit  of  that  release  as  enuring 
to  himself.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  matter  of  discharge,  having  happened  since  the 
Judgment,  the  old  remedy  was  by  the  writ  of  audita  querela.  But,  Mr.  Wirt  and  his  associate 
had  learned  from  their  Blackstone,  that  the  indulgence  of  courts  in  modem  times,  in  granting 
summary  relief  in  such  cases  by  motion  had,  in  a  great  measure,  superseded  the  use  of  the  old 
writ ;  and  accordingly  presented  their  case  in  the  form  of  a  motion.  The  motion  was  opened  by 
Mr.  Wirt's  friend,  with  all  the  alarm  of  a  first  essay.  The  bench  was  then  in  Virginia  county 
courts  composed  of  the  ordinary  justices  of  the  peace  ;  and  the  elder  members  of  the  bar,  by  a 
usage  the  more  necessary  from  the  constitution  of  the  tribunal,  frequently  interposed  as  amiei 
euria^  or  informers  of  the  conscience  of  the  court.  It  appears  that  upon  the  case  being  opened, 
Bome  of  these  customary  advisers  denied  that  a  release  to  one  after  judgment  released  the  other, 
and  they  denied  also  the  propriety  of  the  form  of  proceeding.  The  ire  of  our  beginner  was 
kindled  by  this  reception  of  his  friend,  and  by  this  voluntary  interference  with  their  motion; 
and,  when  he  came  to  reply,  he  forgot  the  natural  alarms  of  the  occasion,  and  maintained  his 
point  with  recollection  and  firmness.  This  awaked  the  generosity  of  an  elder  member  of  the 
bar,  a  person  of  consideration  in  the  neighborhood  and  a  good  lawyer.  He  stepped  in  as  an 
auxiliary,  remarking  that  he  also  was  amicus  eurim^  and  perhaps  as  much  entitled  to  act  as 
.  others ;  in  which  capacity  he  would  state  his  conviction  of  the  propriety  of  the  motion,  and  that 
the  court  was  not  at  liberty  to  disregard  it ;  adding,  that  ita  having  come  from  a  new  quarter 
gave  it  but  a  stronger  claim  on  the  candor  and  urbanity  of  a  Virginian  bar.    The  two  friends 
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carried  their  point  in  triamph,  and  the  worthy  ally  told  his  hrethren,  in  his  plain  phnse,  thil 
they  had  hest  make  fair  weather  with  one  who  promised  to  he  '  a  thorn  in  their  aide/  This 
advice  was,  we  dare  say,  annecessary.  The  har  of  the  county  wanted  neither  talent  nor  comUef  ^ 
and  the  champion  having  vindicated  his  pretensions  to  enter  the  lists,  was  thenceforward  engaged 
in  many  a  courteons  passage  at  arms." 

From  this  time  Mr.  Wirt^s  practice  began  to  increase.  After  a  year  or  two  he  extended  lui 
circuit  into  the  neighboring  county  of  Albemarle,  where  he  married  in  1705,  and  established  liii 
residence.  This  removal  brought  him  in  daily  intercourse  with  many  of  the  most  celebrated  aod 
worthy  citizens  of  Virginia,  among  whom  were  to  be  numbered  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Monroe  tod 
Mr.  Madison.  The  father  of  his  wife  was  an  intimate  associate  of  these  gentlemen,  and  wu  ii 
the  habit  of  visiting  them  at  their  estates  and  receiving  them  in  return  at  his  own  house.  The 
advantages  of  such  associations  were  not  lost  upon  Mr.  Wirt,  who,  from  the  frankness  of  bii 
disposition  and  strength  pf  intellect  soon  became  a  favorite.  In  the  library  of  his  father-io- 
-iaw,  which  was  well  supplied  with  the  standard  works  of  English  and  classical  hbtory,  phikw* 
pby  and  the  more  general  literature,  he  passed  the  time  not  devoted  to  the  duties  of  his  prufc^ 
sion,  and  thus  stored  his  mind  with  that  fund  of  learning  so  well  used  in  later  life. 

In  1799,  after  the  death  of  bis  wife,  he  removed  to  Richmond,  where,  consenting  at  the  earneiit 
solicitation  of  his  friends  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  position  of  clerk  of  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates, he  was  elected.  This  office  ho  held  two  years,  at  the  same  time  continuing  his  profesaocul 
avocations.  In  1800  he  was  counsel  for  the  accused  in  the  trial  of  Gallender,  a  trial  conspicaooi 
in  the  political  annals  of  the  United  States,  and,  on  the  fourth  of  July  of  the  same  year,  he  ap- 
peared as  the  orator  of  the  democratic  party  to  pronounce  the  customary  address.  On  the  divi- 
sion of  the  courts  of  chancery  of  Virginia,  in  1802,  being  chosen,  by  the  legislature,  Cliancellur 
of  the  Eastern  chancery  district,  he  removed  to  Williamsburg,  whore,  during  a  short  term,  he  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  his  station,  with  lienor  to  himself  and  satisfaction  to  those  who  came  befofd 
Ills  court,  llis  second  marriage,  in  the  fiiU  of  1802,  led  to  the  resignation  of  his  chancellorship, 
his  removal  to  Norfolk,  and  to  the  revival  of  his  general  practice.  Before  he  left  Williamsbiirg; 
however,  he  wrote  the  celebrated  letters  under  the  title  of  The  British  Spy  ;  a  work  so  gene^ 
ally  known  among  the  intelligent  public  as  to  require  but  a  mere  notice  here. 

At  Norfolk  he  continued,  in  the  midst  of  an  increasing  and  profitable  practice,  until  1806,  at 
which  time  he  removed  to  Richmond,  the  scene  of  his  greatest  triumph.  The  year  following  this 
change  of  residence,  the  trial  of  Aaron  Burr  took  plac^  at  Richmond.  Under  the  direction  of 
President  Jefferson,  Mr.  Wirt  was  retained  to  assist  the  United  States  Attorney  in  the  prosecu- 
tion, and  in  the  course  of  the  trial  displayed  a  degree  of  learning  and  eloquence  which  drew 
forth  the  encomiums  of  the  judges,  the  press  and  the  people.  Tliis  success  established  his  repu- 
tation ;  his  arguments  were  read  with  delight,  and  his  name  enrolled  among  the  ablest  men  of 
the  country. 

In  1808,  he  was  elected  to  the  Virginia  House  of  Delegates,  to  represent  the  city  of  Kich- 
inond,  but,  preferring  another  and  more  congenial  pursuit,  his  profession,  he  soon  witbdrev. 
The  same  year  he  wrote  the  essays  under  the  signature  of  One  of  the  People^  in  which  he  advo- 
cated with  his  usual  warmth  and  power  the  pretensions  of  Mr.  Madison  to  the  Presidency.  From 
this  time  until  1817,  he  continued  to  practice  law  in  the  courts  of  Richmond  and  its  vicinitT, 
during  the  same  period  devoting  his  leisure  to  the  cultivation  of  literature.  The  series  ot' 
])apers  entitled  The  Old  Bachelor^  a  large  portion  of  which  were  written  by  him,  appeared  in 
1812.  In  conjunction  with  these  various  labors,  he  prepared  the  Life  of  Patrieh  Henry^  which 
was  published  in  the  fall  of  1817.  By  many  this  production  is  considered  the  most  finished 
piece  of  biographical  writing  that  has  appeared  in  any  country.  Mr.  Jefferson  says  of  it^  ^  those 
who  take  up  the  book  will  find  they  cannot  lay  it  down,  and  this  will  be  its  best  oritidsm.'" 
Mr.  Gallatin,  in  the  later  years  of  his  life,  oflen  recurred  to  the  pleasure  he  experienced  in  thet 
perusal  of  it,  saying  that  it  was  the  ^^  most  masterly  handling  of  the  pen  of  biography  "  he  en-r 
Ls\d  met  with. 

Mr.  AVirt  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Madison,  in  1816,  Attorney  of  the  United  States,  for  tb« 
district  of  Virginia,  and,  in  the  following  year,  by  Mr.  Monroe,  Attorney-General  of  the  United 
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States.  On  nccepting  the  latter  he  removed  to  WaBhington,  where  he  continued  in  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  his  oflSce,  through  the  administrations  of  Mr.  Monroe  and  Mr.  Adams.  His 
services  can  best  be  nnderstood  by  the  consultation  of  his  official  opinions,  which  have  been  left 
behind  him  in  three  large  volumes.  ^^  At  the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court,"  says  his  biographer, 
^^  he  found  the  highest  forensic  theatre  in  the  country,  and  perhaps  there  never  was  one  in  any 
country  that  presented  a  more  sj>lendid  array  of  learning  and  talent  conjoined.  In  the  causes  too^ 
which  it  is  the  official  duty  of  the  Attorney-General  to  prosecute  or  defend,  the  most  conspicuous 
counsel  of  that  bar  are  commonly  combined  against  him.  In  how  many  conflicts  he  sustained 
these  odds  against  him,  with  a  vigor  always  adequate  to  the  occasion,  is  very  well  known  to 
those  who  are  familiar  with  our  judicial  history." 

In  1826,  Mr.  Wirt  was,  without  his  knowledge,  unanimously  elected  by  the  Rectors  and 
Visitors  of  Virginia  a  professor  of  law,  and  president  of  that  institution.  This  honor  he  declined. 
In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  he  delivered,  in  the  Hall  of  Representatives  at  Washington,  an  address 
commemorative  of  the  lives  and  public  services  of  John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  soon 
after,  at  the  close  of  John  Qnincy  Adams'  administration,  removed  to  Baltimore,  and  commence] 
practice  at  the  bar  of  that  city,  then  numbering  among  its  members  many  of  the  most  eminent 
men  of  the  country.  His  practice  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  was  contiimed 
with  increasing  reputation,  and  with  that  ability  which  so  signally  distinguished  his  attorney- 
generalship.  Of  his  various  celebrated  forensic  efforts  at  this  time,  that  in  the  trial  of  Judge  Peck, 
who  was  impeached  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  that  in  the  noted  Cherokee  case, 
excited  peculiar  commendation. 

In  January,  1834,  he  attended  the  Supreme  Court  at  Washington,  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
legal  duties,  and  was  present  at  its  sittings  until  Saturday,  the  eighth  of  February,  when  he 
returned  to  his  lodgings,  **  in  playful  spirits  and  sanguine  of  the  success  of  an  argument  which  he 
was  going  to  make  in  court  on  Monday."  On  Sunday  he  attended  church  in  the  Representatives' 
Hall  at  the  Capitol.  In  the  evening  of  that  day,  he  complained  of  illness,  and  from  that  time 
continued  to  fail,  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  the  forenoon  of  Tuesday,  the  eighteenth  of 
February,  1834.  Since  that  period  a  full  and  authentic  account  of  his  life  and  services  has  been 
published  by  the  Hon.  John  P.  Kennedy,  to  which  the  editor  expresses  his  obligations. 
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The  following  discourse  on  the  lives  and 
characters  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  John 
Adams,  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Wirt,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  citizens  of  Washington,  in  the  Hall 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
nineteenth  of  October,  1826.* 

The  scenes  which  have  been  lately  passing  in 
our  country,  and  of  which  this  meeting  is  a  con- 
tinuance, are  full  of  moral  instruction.  They 
hold  up  to  the  world  a  lesson  of  wisdom  by 
wliich  all  may  profit,  if  heaven  shall  grant  them 
the  discretion  to  turn  it  to  its  use.  The  specta- 
cle, in  all  its  parts,  has,  indeed,  been  most  solemn 
and  impressive ;  and,  though  the  first  impulse 
be  now  past,  the  time  has  not  yet  come,  and 
never  will  it  come,  when  we  can  contemplate  it 
without  renewed  emotion. 

In  the  structure  of  their  characters ;  in  the 

*  See  note  at  page  235,  in  the  first  volume  of  thia  work. 


course  of  their  action ;  in  the  striking  coinci- 
dences which  marked  their  high  career ;  in  the 
lives  and  in  the  deaths  of  the  illustrious  men 
whose  virtues  and  services  we  have  met  to  com- 
memorate— and  in  Uiat  voice  of  admiration  and 
gratitude  which  has  since  burst,  with  one  ac- 
cord, from  the  twelve  millions  of  freemen  who 
f>eople  these  States,  there  is  a  moral  sublimity 
which  overwhelms  the  mind,  and  hushes  all  its 
powers  into  silent  amazement  1 

The  European,  who  should  have  heard  the 
sound  witliout  apprehending  the  cause,  would 
be  apt  to  inquire,  *'  What  is  the  meaning  of  all 
this  ?  what  had  these  men  done  to  elicit  this 
unanimous  and  splendid  acclamation?  Why 
has  the  whole  American  nation  risen  up,  as  one 
man,  to  do  them  honor,  and  offer  to  them  this 
enthusiastic  homage  of  the  heart?  Were  they 
mighty  warriors,  and  was  the  peal  that  we  have 
heard  the  shout  of  victory  ?  Were  they  great 
commanders,  returning  from  their  distant  con- 
quests, surrounded  with  the  spoils  of  war,  and 
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was  this  the  sonnd  of  their  triamphal  proces- 
Bion  ?  Were  they  covered  with  martial  glory 
in  any  form,  and  was  this  *  the  noisy  wave  of 
the  multitude  rolling  back  at  their  approach  ?'  *' 
Nothing  of  all  this :  No ;  they  were  peaceful 
and  aged  patriots,  who,  having  served  their 
country  together,  through  their  long  and  useful 
lives,  had  now  sunk  together  to  the  tomb.  They 
had  not  fought  battles ;  but  they  had  formed  and 
moved  the  great  machinery  of  which  battles 
were  only  a  small,  and,  comparatively,  trivial 
consequence.  They  had  not  commanded  armies ; 
but  they  had  commanded  the  master  springs  of 
the  nation,  on  which  all  its  great  polit^''^^  as 
well  as  military  movements  depended.  By  the 
wisdom  and  energy  of  their  counsels,  and  by 
the  potent  mastery  of  their  spirits,  they  had 
contributed  pre-eminently  to  produce  a  mighty 
Revolution  which  has  changed  the  aspect  of 
the  world.  A  revolution  which,  in  one  half  of 
that  world,  has  already  restored  man  to  his 
**  long  lost  liberty,"  and  government  to  its  only 
legitimate  object,  the  happinesss  of  the  people : 
and  on  the  other  hemisphere  has  thrown  a  light 
so  strong  that  even  the  darkness  of  despotism 
is  beginning  to  recede.  Compared  with  the 
solid  glory  of  an  achievement  like  this,  what 
are  battles,  and  what  the  pomp  of  war,  but  the 
poor  and  fleeting  pageants  of  a  theatre  ?  What 
were  the  selfish  and  petty  strides  of  Alexander, 
to  conquer  a  little  section  of  a  savage  world, 
compared  with  this  generous,  this  magnificent 
advance  towards  the  emancipation  of  the  entire 
world  I 

And  this,  bo  it  remembered,  has  been  the 
fruit  of  intellectual  exertion  I  the  triumph  of 
mind  I  What  a  proud  testimony  does  it  bear 
to  the  character  of  our  nation,  that  they  are 
able  to  make  a  proper  estimate  of  services  like 
these  1  That  while,  in  other  countries,  the 
senseless  mob  fall  down,  in  stupid  admiration, 
before  the  bloody  wheels  of  the  conqueror — 
even  of  the  conqueror  by  accident — in  this,  our 
people  rise,  with  one  accord,  to  pay  their  ho- 
mjige  to  intellect  and  virtue  I  AVhat  a  cheering 
pledge  does  it  give  of  the  stability  of  our  insti- 
tutions, that  while  abroad,  the  yet  benighted 
multitude  are  prostrating  themselves  before  the 
idols  which  their  own  hands  have  fashioned 
into  kings,  here,  in  this  land  of  the  free,  our 
people  are  every  where  starting  up,  with  one 
impulse,  to  follow  with  their  acclamations  the 
ascending  spirits  of  the  great  fathers  of  the 
•\public  1  This  is  a  spectacle  of  which  we  may 
t!  permitted  to  bo  proud.  It  honors  our  coun- 
try no  less  than  the  illustrious  dead.  And 
could  those  great  patriots  speak  to  us  from  the 
tomb,  they  would  tell  us  that  they  have  more 
pleasure  in  the  testimony  which  these  honors 
bear  to  the  character  of  their  country,  than  in 
that  which  they  bear  to  their  individual  ser- 
vices. They  now  see  as  they  were  seen,  while 
in  the  body,  and  know  the  nature  of  the  feeling 
from  which  these  honors  flow.  It  is  love  for 
love.  It  is  the  gratitude  of  an  enlightened  na- 
tion to  the  noblest  order  of  benefactors.    It  is 


the  only  glory  worth  the  aspiration  of  a  g«ii. 
erous  spirit  Who  would  not  prefer  this  liring 
tomb  in  the  hearts  of  his  couDtrymea.  to  tbt 
proudest  mausoleum  that  the  genius  of  sculp- 
ture could  erect ! 

Man  has  been  said  to  be  the  creatnre  of  acci- 
dental position.  The  cast  of  his  character  hii 
been  thought  to  depend,  materially,  on  the  m. 
the  country,  and  the  circnmstaoces,  in  which 
ho  has  lived.  To  a  considerable  extent,  the 
remark  is,  no  doubt,  true.  Cromwell,  had  be 
been  born  in  a  republic,  mi^ht  have  been 
"guiltless  of  his  country's  blood ;"  and,  but  for 
those  civil  commotions  which  ha<l  wrought  Lis 
great  mind  into  tempest,  even  Milton  might 
have  rested  "mute  and  inglorious."  The  occa- 
sion is,  doubtless,  necessary  to  develope  tht 
talent,  whatsoever  it  may  be ;  but  the  talent 
must  exist,  in  embryo  at  least,  or  no  occasion 
can  quicken  it  into  life.  And  it  must  exii»t,  too, 
under  the  check  of  strong  virtues ;  or  the  sam« 
occasion  that  quickens  it  into  life,  will  be  ex- 
tremely apt  to  urge  it  on  to  crime.  The  hero 
who  finished  his  career  at  St.  Ilelena,  extra- 
ordinary as  he  was,  is  a  far  loore  common 
character  in  the  history  of  the  world  than  bf 
who  sleeps  in  our  neighborhood,  embalmed  in 
his  country's  tears— or  than  thofte  whom  ne 
have  now  met  to  mourn  and  to  honor. 

Jefferson  and  Adams  were  great  men  by  na- 
ture. Not  great  and  eccentric  minds  '*shot 
madly  from  their  spheres  *'  to  affright  the  worid 
and  scatter  pestilence  in  their  course ;  but  mindi 
whose  strong  and  steady  light,  restrained  with-  ' 
in  their  proper  orbits  by  the  happy  poise  of 
their  characters,  came  to  cheer  and  to  gladdt-n 
a  world  that  had  been  buried  for  ages  in  ^ 
litical  night.  They  were  heaven-called  avengen 
of  degraded  man.  They  came  to  lilt  him  to  tb* 
station  for  which  God  had  formed  him,  and  to 
put  to  flight  those  idiot  superstitions  with  which 
tyrants  had  contrived  to  enthrall  his  reason  and 
his  liberty.  And  that  Being  who  had  sent  them 
upon  this  mission,  had  fitted  them,  pre-emineot- 
ly,  for  his  glorious  work.  He  filled  their  hearts 
with  a  love  of  country,  which  burned  strong 
within  them,  even  in  death.  He  gave  them  i 
power  of  understanding  which  no  sophistn 
could  baffle,  no  art  elude ;  and  a  moral  heroism 
which  no  dangers  could  appal.  Oarelera  ol 
themselves,  reckless  of  all  personal  consequence^ 
trampling  under  foot  that  petty  ambition  ot 
office  and  honor  which  constitutes  the  master 
passion  of  little  minds,  they  bent  all  their  mi|rfat} 
powers  to  the  task  for  which  they  had  b«ef 
delegated — the  freedom  of  their  beloved  conn- 
try,  and  the  restoration  of  fallen  man.  They 
felt  thot  they  were  apostles  of  human  liberty; 
and  well  did  they  fulfil  their  high  oommissiJn. 
They  rested  not  untU  they  had  accomplisbed 
their  work  at  home,  and  given  such  an  impal^e 
to  the  great  ocean  of  mind,  that  they  saw  tbi 
waves  rolling  on  to  the  farthest  shore,  befon 
they  were  called  to  their  reward.  And  tlien 
left  the  world,  hand  in  hand,  exulting,  as  iM 
rose,  in  the  success  of  their  labors. 
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From  this  glance  at  the  consummation  of 
heir  lives,  it  falls  within  the  purpose  that  has 
lra^vIl  us  together,  to  look  back  at  the  inci- 
lents  by  which  these  great  men  were  prepared 
ind  led  on  to  their  destiny.  The  field  is  wide 
md  tempting ;  and,  in  this  rich  field,  there  is  a 
lonble  harvest  to  be  gathered.  But  the  occa- 
iioi^  Ls  limited  in  point  of  time.  With  all  the 
>revity,  therefore,  compatible  with  the  subject, 
et  us  proceed  to  recall  the  more  prominent 
ncidents,  leaving  to  their  biographers  those 
wrhich  we  must  reluctantly  omit.  And  let  me 
iope  that  the  recapitulation,  however  devoid  of 
nterest  in  itself,  will  be  endured,  if  not  eiyoyed, 
"or  the  sake  of  those  to  whom  it  relates.  The 
review  will  unavoidably  carry  us  back  to  scenes 
)f  no  pleasant  nature,  which  once  occurred 
>etween  our  country  and  a  foreign  nation  with 
which  we  now  maintain  the  happiest  relations 
>f  peace  and  amity;  towards  which,  at  this 
lay,  we  cherish  no  othtfr  feelings  than  those  of 
;he  sinc^rest  respect  and  good  will ;  and  with 
Bvhose  national  glory,  indeed,  as  the  land  of 
»ur  fo^efa^he^s,  we  feel  ourselves,  in  a  great 
neasore,  identified.  If,  therefore,  there  should 
>e  any  one  within  the  sound  of  my  voice,  to 
wrhom  the  language  of  this  retrospect  might 
)therwise  seem  harsh,*  I  trust  it  will  be  borne 
n  mind  that  we  are  Americans,  assembled  on  a 
)urely  American  occasion,  and  that  we  are 
ipeaking  of  things  as  they  were,  not  as  they 
ire :  for,  in  the  language  of  one  of  our  departed 
iithers,  **  though  enemies  in  war,  in  peace  we 
re  friends." 

The  hand  of  Heaven  was  kindly  manifested 
ven  in  the  place  of  birth  assigned  to  our  de- 
•arted  fathers.  Tlieir  lots  were  cast  in  two 
li!<tant  States,  forming  links  in  the  same  ex- 
ended  chain  of  colonies.  The  one,  to  borrow 
he  language  of  Isaiah,  was  called  "from  the 
^orth  "  and  *'  the  rising  of  the  sun ;"  the  other, 
rom  the  South,  where  he  shows  his  glory  in 
he  meridian.  The  colonies,  though  held  to- 
ether  by  their  allegiance  to  a  common  crown, 
lad  8ei)arate  local  governments,  separate  local 
ntercsts,  and  a  strikingly  contrasted  cast  of 
liaracter.  The  intercourse  between  them  had 
»een  rare;  the  sympathies  consequently  weak  ; 
•nd  these  uyinpathies  still  further  weakened  by 
sertain  rivalries,  prejudices,  and  jealousies,  the 
esnlt  of  their  mutual  ignorance  of  each  other, 
vbich  were  extremely  unpropitious  to  that 
oncerted  action  on  which  the  success  of  the 
nreat  work  of  independence  rested.  To  eftect 
his  work,  it  was  necessary  that  men  should 
irise  in  the  diflferent  quarters  of  the  continent, 
vith  a  reach  of  mind  sutficiently  extended  to 
ook  over  and  beyond  this  field  of  prejudice, 
.nd  mark  the  great  point  in  which  the  interest 
>f  the  whole  united;  and,  with  this  reach  of 
nind,  that  they  should  combine  a  mond  power 
►f  sufficient  force  to  make  even  the  discordant 
naterials  around  them  harmoniously  subservient 
o  the  great  end  to  be  accomplished.    It  pleased 

<*  The  British  Minister  wbs  present 


heaven  to  give  ns  such  men,  and  so  to  plant 
thom  on  the  theatre  of  action,  as  to  ensure  the 
concert  that  the  occasion  demanded.  And  in 
that  constellation  of  the  great  and  the  good, 
rose  the  two  stars  of  first  magnitude  to  which 
our  attention  is  now  to  be  confined. 

Adams  and  Jefferson  were  bom.  the  first  in 
Massjichusetts,  on  the  19th  of  October,  1735 ; 
the  last  in  Virginia,  on  the  2d  of  April,  1743. 
On  the  earliest  opening  of  their  characters,  it 
was  manifest  that  they  were  marked  for  dis- 
tinction. They  both  displayed  that  thirst  for 
knowledge,  that  restless  spirit  of  inquiry,  that 
fervid  sensibility,  and  that  bold,  fearless  inde- 
pendence of  thought,  which  are  among  the 
sarest  prognostics  of  exalted  talent ;  and,  for- 
tunately for  them,  as  well  as  for  their  country 
and  mankind,  the  universities  in  their  respec- 
tive neighborhoods  opened  to  their  use  all  the 
fountains  of  ancient  and  modem  learning.  With 
what  appetite  they  drank  at  these  fountains, 
we  need  no  testimony  of  witnesses  to  inform 
us.  The  living  streams  which  arterwards  flowed 
from  their  own  lips  and  pens,  are  the  best  wit- 
nesses that  can  be  called,  of  their  youthful  stud- 
ies. They  were,  indeed,  of  that  gifted  order 
of  minds,  to  which  early  instruction  is  of  little 
other  use  than  to  inform  them  of  their  own 
powers,  and  to  indicate  the  objects  of  human 
knowledge.  Education  was  not^  with  them,  as 
with  minor  characters,  an  attemi)t  to  plant 
new  talents  and  new  qualities  in  a  strange  and 
reluctant  soil.  It  was  the  development,  mere- 
ly, of  those  which  already  existed.  Thus,  the 
pure  and  disinterested  patriotism  of  Aristides, 
the  firmness  of  Cato,  and  the  devotion  of  Cur- 
tius,  only  awakened  the  principles  that  were 
sleeping  in  their  voung  hearts,  and  touclied  the 
responding  chords  with  which  Heaven  had  at- 
tuned them.  The  statesman-like  vigor  of  Peri- 
cles, and  the  spirit-stirring  energy  of  Demos- 
thenes, only  roused  their  own  lion  powers,  and 
informed  them  of  their  strength.  Aristotle, 
and  Bacon,  and  Sidney,  and  Locke,  could  do 
little  more  than  to  disclose  to  them  their  na- 
tive capacity  for  the  profound  investigation 
and  ascertainment  of  truth ;  and  Newton  taught 
their  power  to  range  among  the  stars.  In  shorty 
every  model  to  which  they  looked,  and  ever^ 
great  master  to  whom  they  appealed,  only 
moved  into  life  the  scarcely  dormant  energies 
with  which  Heaven  had  endued  them;  and 
they  came  forth  from  the  discipline,  not  deco- 
rated for  pomp,  but  armed  for  battle. 

From  this  first  coincidence  in  the  character 
of  their  minds  and  studies  let  us  proceed  to 
another.  They  both  turned  their  attention  to 
the  same  profession,  die  profession  of  the  law ; 
and  they  both  took  up  the  studv  of  this  profes- 
sion on  the  same  enlarged  scale  whi(?h  was  so 
conspicuous  in  all  their  other  intellectual  ope- 
rations. They  had  been  taught  by  Hooker  to 
look  with  reverence  upon  tlie  science  of  tho 
law :  for  he  had  told  them,  that  **  her  seat  was 
the  bosom  of  God,  her  voice  the  hamiony  of  the 
world."    Pursued  in  the  spirit,  on  the  extended 
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plan,  and  with  the  noble  aim  with  which  they 
pursued  it,  inay  it  not  be  said,  without  the 
iiuzard  of  illiberal  construction,  that  there  was 
no  profession  in  this  country  to  which  Heaven 
could  have  directed  their  choice,  so  well  fitted 
to  prepare  them  for  the  eventful  struggle  which 
was  coming  on. 

Mr.  Adams,  we  are  told,  commenced  his  legal 
studies,  and  passed  through  the  initiatory  course, 
under  William  Putnam,  of  Worcester :  but  the 
crown  of  ])reparation  was  placed  on  his  head 
by  Jeremiah  Gridley.*  Gridley  was  a  man  of 
first-rate  learning  and  vigor,  and  as  good  a 
judge  of  character  as  he  was  of  law.  He  had 
been  the  legal  preceptor,  also,  some  years  be- 
fore, of  the  celebrated  James  Otis ;  and,  proud 
of  his  two  pupils,  he  was  wont  to  say  of  them 
at  the  bar,  with  playful  affection,  that  ^*  he  had 
raised  two  young  eagles  who  were  one  day  or 
other  to  peck  out  his  eye8."t  The  two  young 
eagles  were  never  known  to  treat  their  profes- 
sional father  with  irreverence;  but  how  well 
they  fulfilled  his  prediction  of  their  future  emi- 
nence, has  been  already  well  told  by  the  ele- 
gant biographer  of  one,  and  remains  to  furnish 
a  rich  theme  for  that  of  the  other. 

It  was  in  the  commencement  of  his  legal  stud- 
ies, and  when  he  was  yet  but  a  boy,  that  Mr. 
Adams  wrote  that  letter  from  Worcester  which 
has  been  recently  given  to  the  world.  Consid- 
ering the  age  of  the  writer,  and  tlie  point  of 
time  at  whicli  it  was  written,  that  letter  may 
be  pronounced,  without  hyperbole,  a  mental 
phenomenon,  and  far  better  entitled  to  the 
character  of  a  prophecy,  tlian  the  celebrated 
passage  from  the  Medea  of  Seneca,  which  Ba- 
con has  quoted  as  a  prophecy  of  tlie  discovery 
of  America. 

Before  I  call  your  attention  more  particular- 
ly to  this  letter,  it  is  proper  to  remark  tliat  Mr. 
Adams  lived  at  a  time,  and  among  men,  well 
fitted  to  evoke  his  youthful  powers.  Massa- 
chusetts had  been,  from  its  earliest  settlement, 
a  theatre  of  almost  constant  political  conten- 
tion. The  spirit  of  liberty,  which  had  prompt- 
ed the  pilgrims  to  bid  adieu  to  the  land  and 
tombs  of  their  fathers,  and  to  brave  the  horrors 
of  an  exile  to  the  wilds  of  America,  accompa- 
nied them  to  the  forests  which  they  came 
to  subdue;  and  questions  of  political  right 
and  power,  between  the  parent  country  and 
the  colony,  were  continually  arising,  to  call 
that  spirit  into  action,  and  to  keep  it  bright 
and  strong.  Tliese  were  a  peculiar  people,  a 
stern  and  hardy  race,  the  children  of  the  storm; 
inured  from  the  cradle  to  the  most  frightful 
hurdshii>s,  which  they  came  to  regard  as  their 
dail^  pastime,  their  minds,  as  well  as  their 
b(xlies,  gathered  new  strength  from  the  fearful 
elements  tliat  were  warring  around  them,  and 
whatever  they  dared  to  meditate  a  right,  that 
they  dared  and  never  failed   to  accomplish. 

^  Mr.  Sumael  L.  Kiupp*6  Addreit  on  the  Death  of  Adune 
and  Jefferson, 
t  Mr.  Knapp*!  Life  of  Grtdlef. 


The  robust  character  of  the  fathers  deeceikWd 
upon  their  children,  and  with  it^  also,  came  tbe 
same  invigorating  contests.  Violations  of  their 
charters,  unconstitutional  restnunts  aiion  their 
trade,  and  perpetual  collisions  with  the  royal 
governors  sent  over  to  bend  or  to  break  them, 
had  converted  that  province  into  an  arena,  in 
which  the  strength  of  mind  had  been  tried 
against  mind,  for  a  century  before  the  tug  of 
the  Revolution  came.  And  thene  were  no 
puerile  sports.  They  were  the  stern  straggle  ot 
an  intellectual  force,  for  power  on  the  one  band, 
and  liberty  on  the  other.  And  from  that  di^n* 
pline  there  came  forth  such  men  as  snrfaa 
struggle  only  seems  capable  of  generating; 
roigh,  and  strong,  and  bold,  and  daring;  meet- 
ing their  adversaries,  foot  to  foot,  on  the  field 
of  argument,  and  beating  them  off  that  field  by 
the  superior  vigor  of  their  blows. 

Prsecipitemque  Daren,  ardens  agit  eq;iore  toto: 
Nunc  deztra  in^minans  ictus,  nunc  ille  Ainistn, 
Nee  mora,  nee  requies. 

From  this  school  issned  those  men  so  well 
formed  for  the  sturdy  business)  of  life,  and  who 
shine  so  brightly  in  the  annals  of  Massachusetu 
— May  hew,  and  Ilawley,  and  Thacher,  and  OtK 
and  Hancock,  and  a  host  of  others,  <»f  the  mine 
strong  stamp  of  character:  men  as  stoat  of 
heart  as  of  mind,  and  breathing  around  them 
an  atmosphere  of  patriotic  energy,  which  it  was 
impossible  to  inhale  without  partaking  of  their 
spirit. 

Such  was  the  atmosphere  which  It  was  tiie 
fortune  of  John  Adams  to  breiithe,  even  from 
his  infancy.  ISuch  were  the  high  examples  be- 
fore him.  From  this  proud  eyry  it  was»  that 
this  young  eagle  first  opened  his  eyes  upon  the 
sun  and  the  ocean,  and  learned  to  plume  h» 
own  wings  for  the  daring  tiight. 

His  letter  from  Worcester  bears  date  on  tbe 
12th  of  October,  1765.  He  was  wmsequenik 
then  only  in  his  twentieth  year.  At  that  time, 
remember,  that  no  thougiit  of  a  separation  from 
the  parent  country  had  ever  touched  these 
shores.  The  conversations  to  which  he  alladc^ 
were  uiK)n  the  topics  of  the  day,  and  went  no 
farther  tlian  to  a  discussion  of  the  rights  of  the 
colony,  considered  as  a  colony  of  tlie  Britifb 
empire.  These  were  the  hints  which  set  hU 
young  mind  in  motion,  and  this  is  the  letter 
whicli  they  produced : 

"  Worce^ttr,  October  12tA,  1755. 

"Soon  after  the  Reformation,  a  few  peopb 
came  over  into  this  New  World  for  conscience' 
sake.  Perhaps  this  apparently  trivial  incident 
may  transfer  the  great  seat  of  empire  into 
America.  It  looks  likely  to  me,  if  we  can  re- 
move the  turbulent  Gallicks,  our  people,  acctml- 
ing  to  the  exactest  computations,  will,  in  an- 
other century,  become  more  nameroos  thao 
England  herself.  Shonld  this  be  the  caae,  sinca 
we  have,  I  may  say,  all  the  naval  stores  of  thi 
nation  in  our  hands,  it  wiU  be  eaiiy  to  obuin 
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the  mastery  of  the  seas ;  and  then  the  united 
force  of  all  Europe  will  not  be  able  to  subdue 
us.  [Ilere  we  see  the  first  germ  of  the  Ameri- 
can Navy.]  The  only  way  to  keep  us  from  set- 
ting up  for  ourselves,  is  to  disunite  us.  ^  Divide 
et  impera.^  Keep  us  in  distinct  colonies,  and 
then  some  great  men  in  each  colony,  desiring 
the  monarchy  of  the  whole,  they  will  destroy 
each  other^s  influence,  and  keep  the  country  ^  in 
equilibrio.'  Be  not  surprised  that  I  am  turned 
politician ;  the  whole  town  is  immersed  in  poli- 
tics. The  interests  of  nations,  and  all  the  *dira' 
of  war,  make  the  subject  of  every  conversation. 
I  sit  and  hear,  and,  after  having  been  led  through 
a  maze  of  sage  observations,  I  sometimes  retire, 
and,  by  laying  things  together,  form  some  re- 
flections pleasing  to  myself.  The  produce  of 
one  of  these  reveries  you  have  read  above." 

Here  we  mark  the  political  dawn  of  the  mind 
of  this  great  man.  His  country,  her  resources, 
her  independence,  her  glory,  were  the  first  ob- 
jects of  his  thoughts,  as  they  were  the  last 
Here,  too,  we  see  the  earliest  proof  of  that  bold 
and  adventurous  turn  for  speculation,  that  sa- 
g^ious  flashing  into  futurity,  and  that  sanguine 
anticipation,  which  became  so  conspicuous  in 
his  after  life.  He  colls  this  letter  a  reverie; 
but,  connecting  it  with  his  ardent  character  and 
his  future  career,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
that  it  was  a  reverie  which  produced  in  him  all 
tlie  etfect  of  a  prophetic  vision,  and  opened  to  hiru 
a  perspective  which  was  never  afterwards  closed. 

An  incident  soon  occurred  to  give  brighter 
tinting,  and  stronger  consistency  to  this  dream 
of  his  youth ;  and  this  may  be  considered  as 
among  the  most  eflicient  of  those  means,  devised 
by  the  wisdom  of  Providence,  to  shape  the 
character  and  point  the  energies  of  this  high- 
minded  young  man  to  the  advancement  of  the 
great  destiny  that  awaited  his  country.  The 
fampus  question  of  writs  of  assistance  was  ar- 
jTued  in  his  j^resence,  in  Boston,  in  February, 
17t>l.  These  writs  were  a  kind  of  general 
search-warrants,  transferable  by  manual  de- 
livery from  one  low  tool  of  power  to  another, 
and  without  any  return ;  which  put  at  the 
mercy  of  these  vulgar  wretches,  for  an  in- 
definite period,  the  domestic  privacy,  the  peace 
and  comfort,  of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants 
in  the  colony ;  and  even  the  sanctuary  of  female 
delicacy  and  devotion.  The  authority  of  the 
British  tribunals  in  the  province,  themselves  the 
instruments  of  a  tyrant^s  will,  to  issue  such 
writs,  was  the  precise  question  to  be  discussed. 
The  cliampion  in  opposition  to  the  power  was 
the  great  Otis.  Of  the  character  of  his  argu- 
ment, and  its  effect  upon  Mr.  Adams,  we  are 
not  left  to  conjecture :  he  has  given  it  to  us, 
himself,  in  his  own  burning  phraseology.  *^  Otis 
was  a  flame  of  fire  I  AVith  a  promptitude  of 
classical  allusion,  a  depth  of  research,  a  rapid 
summary  of  historical  events  and  dates,  a  pro- 
fusion of  legal  authorities,  a  prophetic  glance  of 
his  eyes  into  futurity,  and  a  rapid  torrent  of 
impetuous  eloquence,  he  hurried  away  all  before 


him.  American  Independence  was  then  and 
there  bom."  And  he  adds — "Every  man  of 
an  immense  crowded  audience  appeared  to  me 
to  go  away  as  I  did.  ready  to  take  arms  against 
writs  of  assistance." 

The  "immense  crowded  audience,"  it  is  prob- 
able, left  the  hall  with  no  impressions  beyond 
the  particular  subject  of  debate.  They  were 
ready  to  take  arms  against  writs  of  assistance. 
Not  so  with  Mr.  Adams.  In  him  the  "  splendid 
conflagration  of  Otis "  had  set  fire  to  a  mind 
whose  action  it  was  not  easy  to  restrain  within 
narrow  limits ;  a  mind  already  looking  out  on 
the  wide  expanse  of  the  future,  and  apparently 
waiting  only  for  the  occasion  to  hold  up  to  his 
countrymen  the  great  revolving  light  of  Inde- 
pendence, above  tlie  darkness  of  the  coming 
storm.  In  him  American  Independence  was 
then  and  there  born ;  and,  ap[)ealing  to  his  own 
bosom,  he  was  justified  in  saying,  as  he  has 
done,  on  another  occasion,  in  the  most  solemn 
terms,  "  that  James  Otis,  then  and  there,  first 
breathed  into  this  nation  the  breath  of  life." 

The  flame  thus  given  to  his  enthusiasm  was 
never  permitted  to  subside.  The  breach  be- 
tween the  two  countries  grew  wider  and  wider, 
until  from  being  an  excited  spectator,  he  soon 
became-  a  vigorous  and  most  eflicient  actor.  In 
his  thirtieth  year,  he  gave  to  his  country  that 
powerful  work,  "  The  Dissertation  on  the  Canon 
and  Feudal  I^w."  It  is  but  to  read  those  ex- 
tracts from  this  work  which  have  been  recently 
diffused  among  us  from  the  north,  to  see  that 
it  was  not  limited  in  its  purpose  to  the  specific 
questions  which  had  then  arisen.  The  discus- 
sion travels  far  beyond  these  questions,  and 
bears  all  the  marks  of  a  profound  and  compre- 
hensive design,  to  prepare  the  country  for  a 
separation  from  Great  Britain.  It  is  a  review 
of  the  whole  system  of  the  British  institutions, 
and  a  most  powerful  assault  upon  thuse  heresies, 
civil  and  religious,  which  constituted  the  out- 
posts of  that  system.  Besides  the  solid  instruc- 
tion which  it  conveys  on  the  true  theory  of 
government,  and  the  deep  and  impressive  ex- 
hortation with  which  it  urges  the  necessity  of 
correct  information  to  the  people,  it  seems  to 
have  been  the  leading  object  of  the  work  to 
disenchant  his  countrymen  of  that  reverence  for 
the  institutions  of  the  parent  country  which 
still  lingered  around  their  hearts,  and  to  teach 
them  to  look  upon  these  institutions,  not  only 
with  indifference,  but  with  aversion  and  con- 
tempt Henee  those  burning  sarcasms  which 
he  flings  into  every  story  of  the  citadel,  until 
the  whole  edifice  is  wrapped  in  flames.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  work  eminently  fitted  for  the  speedy 
regeneration  of  the  country.  The  whole  tone 
of  the  essay  is  so  raised  and  bold,  that  it  sounds 
like  a  trumpet-call  to  arms.  And  the  haughty  de- 
fiance whidi  he  hurls  into  the  face  of  the  oppres- 
sors of  his  country,  is  so  brave  and  uncompro- 
mising, as  to  leave  no  doubt  tliat,  whatever  might 
be  the  temper  of  the  rest  of  the  community, 
the  author  had  already  laid  his  hand  upon  tho 
I  altar,  and  sworn  that  hia  oountry  should  be  free. 
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All  this  fire,  however,  was  tempered  with 
judgment,  and  guided  by  the  keenest  and  most 
discriminating  sagacity ;  and  if  his  character 
was  marked  by  the  stubborn  firnmess  of  the 
Pilgrim,  it  was  because  ho  was  supported  by 
the  Pilgrims'  conscious  mtegrity.  Another  in- 
cident soon  occurred  to  place  these  qualities  in 
high  relief.  In  the  progress  of  the  quarrel. 
Great  liritain  had  quartered  an  army  in  Boston, 
to  supply  the  place  of  argument,  and  enforce 
tliat  submission  which  she  coald  not  command. 
The  immediate  consequence  was  collision  and 
affray  between  the  soldiery  and  the  citizens; 
and,  in  one  of  those  affrays,  on  the  5th  of  March, 
1770,  the  British  captain,  Preston,  gave  the  fatal 
order  to  fire !  Several  were  killed,  and  many 
more  were  wounded.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the 
storm  tiiat  instantly  arose.  The  infuriated  popu- 
lace were,  Avith  great  difiiculty,  restraineil  by 
tiie  leading  men  of  the  town,  from  sating  tlieir 
vengeance  upon  the  spot.  Disappointed  of  tiiis, 
they  were  loud  and  even  frantic,  in  their  cry 
for  the  vengeance  of  law.  Yet  there  was  no 
murder  in  the  case :  for,  in  this  instance  it  had 
happened  that  they  were  themselves  the  assail- 
ants. Preston  was  arrested  for  trial :  and  Mr. 
Adams,  then  standing  in  the  van  of  the  profes- 
sion, as  well  as  that  of  the  patriots,  was  called 
U|>(m  to  undertake  his  defence.  How  was  he  to 
act?  It  is  eiisy  to  know  how  a  little,  time- 
serving politician,  or  even  a  man  of  ordinary 
firnmesH,  would  liave  acted  :  the  one  would 
have  thrown  himself  on  the  popular  current, 
and  the  other  would  have  been  swept  along  by 
it,  and  joined  in  the  public  cry  for  the  victim. 
But  Adams  belonged  to  a  higher  order  of  char- 
acter, lie  was  formed  not  only  to  impel  and 
guide  the  torrent,  but  to  head  that  torrent  too, 
when  it  had  taken  a  wrong  direction,  and  **  to 
roll  it  back  upon  its  source."  He  was  deter- 
mined that  the  world  should  distinguish  be- 
tween a  petty  conmiotion  of  angry  spirits,  and 
the  noble  stand  made  by  an  enlightened  nation 
in  a  just  and  noble  cause.  He  was  resolved  that 
tliat  pure  and  elevated  cause  should  not  be  soiled 
and  debased  by  an  act  of  individual  injustice. 
He  undertook  the  defence,  supported  by  his 
younger,  but  dLstinguished  associate,  Josiah 
Quincy ;  and,  far  from  flattering  the  angry  pas- 
sions around  him,  he  calknl  upon  the  jury,  in 
their  presence,  '*to  be  deaf,  deaf  as  adders,  to 
the  clamors  of  the  populace ; "  and  they  were 
80.  To  their  honor,  a  jury  drawn  from  the  ex- 
cited people  of  Boston,  ac<|uitted  the  prisoner : 
and  to  their  ecjual  honor,  that  very  i)opulace, 
instead  of  resenting  the  language  and  conduct 
of  his  advocate,  loaded  him  immediately  with 
additional  j)roofs  of  their  confidence.  These 
were  the  people,  who,  according  to  some  Euro- 
pean notions,  are  incapable  of  any  agency  in 
their  own  government.  By  their  systems,  de- 
liberately planned  for  the  purpose,  they  first 
degrade  and  brutalize  their  ])eople,  and  then 
descant  on  their  unfitness  for  self-rule.  The 
man  of  America,  it  seems,  is  the  only  man  fit 
for  republican  government !     But  man  is  every 


where  tlie  same,  and  requires  only  to  be  en- 
lightened, to  assert  the  native  dignity  of  Im 
character. 

Mr.  Adams  was  now  among  the  most  cod- 
spicuons  champions  of  the  colonial  cauw  in 
Massachusetts.  In  the  same  year  to  which  we 
have  just  adverted,  1770,  he  had  been  elected  a 
member  of  the  Provincial  Legislature ;  aod  Ike 
thenceforth  took  a  high  and  commanding  p&n 
in  every  public  measure ;  dis]>laying  on  every 
occasion  the  same  consistent  character;  tU 
Bixme  sagacity  to  pierce  the  night  of  the  futon;; 
the  same  bold  and  dauntless  front ;  the  ume 
nerve  of  the  Nemean  lion. 

The  time  had  now  come  for  concerted  actirtii 
among  tiie  Colonies;  and,  accordingly,  on  tl« 
r)th  September,  1774,  the  first  Continental  Cod- 
gress  met  at  Philadelphia,  Wi  th  what  emotiow 
Mr.  Adams  witnessed  this  great  movement  (4 
the  nation,  it  is  easy  for  those  who  know  hU 
ardent  character  to  imagine.  Nor  are  we  left 
to  our  imaginations  alone.  lie  had  been  elect- 
ed a  member  of  that  body ;  and  immediatelyon 
his  election  an  incident  occurred  which  relievw 
us  from  the  necessity  of  conjecturing  the  stii* 
of  his  feelings.  His  friend  Sewall,  the  Attor 
ney  General,  hearing  of  his  election,  sent  f.V 
him,  and  he  came :  when  Sewall,  with  all  tlie 
solicitude  and  importunity  of  friendship,  sought 
to  divert  him  from  his  purpose  from  taking  hb 
seat  in  Congress ;  he  represented  to  liim  tliai 
Great  Britain  was  detennined  on  her  purp<>e; 
that  her  power  was  irresistible,  and  would  I* 
destructive  to  him  and  all  who  shonld  peive- 
vere  in  opposition  to  her  designs.  ''  I  know.'' 
replied  the  dauntless  and  high-souled  |iatrii>i, 
^Hhat  Great  BriUiin  has  determined  onhersrv- 
tem;  and  that  very  determination  detemiine* 
me  on  mine.  You  know  that  I  have  been  con- 
stmt  and  unifonn  in  opposition  to  her  deslL^n^ 
The  die  is  now  cast.  I  have  passed  the  Rubi- 
con. Sink  or  swim,  live  or  die,  survive  or  |>er- 
ish  with  my  country,  is  my  nnalterable  deUr- 
mination."  He  accordingly  took  his  seat :  anJ 
with  what  activity  and  effect  he  di!>si>)iArgvd 
its  duties,  the  journals  of  the  day  sutficieDtlr 
attest. 

Of  that  august  and  venerable  bo<ly,  the  (M 
Continentid  Congress,  what  am  be 'said  that 
would  not  fall  below  the  occasion  ?  What  thst 
would  not  sound  like  a  puerile  and  tumid  «rfi*>rt, 
to  exaggerate  the  praise  of  a  body  which  v» 
above  all  praise?  Let  me  turn  from  any  at- 
tempt at  description  to  your  own  hearts,  where 
that  body  lies  entombed  with  all  you  hold  m«>5t 
sacred.  To  that  Congress  let  future  statesmen 
look,  and  learn  what  it  is  to  be  a  patriot.  Ther^ 
was  no  self.  No  petty  intrigue  for  power.  >*« 
despicable  faction  for  individual  honors.  None 
of  those  feuds,  the  fruit  of  an  unhallowed  am- 
bition, w*hich  converted  the  revolution  of  France 
into  a  mere  contest  for  the  command  of  the 
guillotine ;  and  which  have  now  nearly  dis-imi- 
ed  unhappy  Greece  in  the  sacred  war  she  is 
waging  for  the  tombs  of  her  illnstrions  deud. 
No :  of  our  great  fathers  we  may  say  with  truth, 
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what  was  said  of  the  Bomans  in  their  golden 
age ;  ^^  With  them  the  Kepublio  was  all  in  all ; 
Tor  that  alone  they  consulted :  the  only  faction 
they  formed  was  against  the  common  enemy : 
their  minds,  their  bodies  were  exerted,  sincere- 
ly, and  greatly  and  nobly  exerted,  not  for  per- 
sonal power,  hot  for  the  liberties,  the  honor, 
the  glory  of  their  country."  May  the  time  never 
oome,  when  an  allasion  to  their  virtues  can  give 
any  other  feelings  than  those  of  pleasure  and 
pride  to  their  descendants. 

Having,  in  tMs  imperfect  manner,  fellow- 
citizens,  touched  rather  than  traced  the  inci- 
dents by  which  Mr.  Adams  was  prepared  and 
conducted  into  the  scenes  of  the  Revolution,  let 
us  turn  to  the  great  luminary  of  the  South. 

Virginia,  as  you  know,  had  been  settled  by 
other  causes  than  those  which  had  peopled  Mas- 
sachusetts; and  the  Colonists  themselves  were 
of  a  different  character.  The  first  attempts  at 
settlement  in  that  quarter  of  the  world  had  been 
conducted,  as  you  remember,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  gallant  Raleigh,  that  ^'  man  of  wit  and 
man  of  the  sword,"  as  Sir  Edward  Coke  taunt- 
ingly called  him,  and  certainly  one  of  the  bright- 
est flowers  in  the  Courts  of  Elizabeth  and  James, 
lie  did  not  live  to  make  a  permanent  establish- 
ment in  Virginia ;  but  his  genius  seems,  never- 
theless, to  have  presided  over  the  State,  and  to 
have  stamped  his  own  character  on  her  distin- 
guished sons,  't'irginia  had  experienced  none 
of  those  early  and  long-continued  conflicts  which 
had  contributed  to  form  the  robust  character  of 
the  North ;  on  the  contrary,  during  the  century 
that  Massachusetts  had  been  buflfeting  with  the 
storm,  Virginia,  resting  on  a  halcyon  sea,  had 
been  cultivating  the  graces  of  science,  and  lit- 
erature, and  the  genial  elegancies  of  social  life. 
But  her  moral  and  intellectual  character  was 
not  less  firm  and  vigorous  than  that  of  her 
northern  sister:  for  the  invader  came,  and 
Athens  as  well  as  Sparta  was  found  ready  to 
do  her  duty,  and  to  do  it  too,  bravely,  ably,  he- 
roically. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  appearance,  the 
society  of  Virginia  was  much  diversified,  and  re- 
flected, pretty  distinctly,  an  image  of  that  of 
England.  There  was,  first,  the  landed  aristoc- 
racy, shadowing  forth  the  order  of  English  no- 
bility :  then  the  sturdy  yeomanry,  common  to 
them  both;  and  last,  a^^foBculum"  of  beings, 
as  they  were  called  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  corres- 
ponding with  the  mass  of  the  English  plebeians. 

Mr.  Jetierson,  by  birth,  belonged  to  the  aris- 
tocracy ;  but  the  idle  and  voluptuous  life  which 
marked  that  order  had  no  charms  for  a  mind 
like  his.  He  relished  better  the  strong,  unso- 
phisticated and  racy  character  of  the  yeomanry, 
and  attached  himself  of  choice  to  that  body. 
Born  to  an  inheritance  then  deemed  immense, 
and  with  a  decided  taste  for  literature  and 
science,  it  would  not  have  been  surprising  if  ho 
had  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the  luxury 
of  his  studies,  and  left  the  toils  and  the  hazards 
of  public  action  to  others.  But  he  was  natur- 
ally ardent,  and  fond  of  action,  and  of  action 
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too,  on  a  great  scale ;  and  so  readily  did  he  kin 
die  the  feelings  that  were  playing  around  him, 
that  he  could  no  more  have  stood  still  while  his 
country  was  agitated  than  the  war-horse  can 
sleep  under  the  sound  of  the  trumpet. 

He  was  a  republican  and  a  philanthropist 
from  the  earliest  dawn  of  his  character.  He 
read  with  a  sort  of  poetic  illusion,  which  identi- 
fied him  with  every  scene  that  his  author  spreMd 
before  hira.  Enraptured  with  the  brighter  ages 
of  republican  Greece  and  Rome,  he  had  follow- 
ed, with  an  aching  heart,  the  march  of  history 
which  had  told  him  of  the  desolation  of  those 
fairest  portions  of  the  earth  ;  and  had  seen,  with 
dismay  and  indignation,  that  swarm  of  monarch- 
ies, the  progeny  of  the  Scandinavian  liive,  undet 
which  genius  and  liberty  were  now  every  where 
crushed.  He  loved  his  own  country  with  a 
passion  not  less  intense,  deep  and  holy,  than 
that  of  his  great  compatriot ;  and  with  this  love 
he  combined  an  expanded  philanthropy  which 
encircled  the  globe.  From  the  working  of  the 
strong  energies  within  him,  there  arose  an  early 
vision,  too,  which  cheered  his  youth  and  ac- 
companied hira  through  life — the  vision  of 
emancipated  man  throughout  the  world.  Nor 
was  this  a  dream  of  the  morning,  that  passed 
away  and  was  forgotten.  On  the  contrary,  like 
the  heaven-descended  banner  of  Constantine, 
he  hailed  it  as  an  omen  of  certain  victory,  and 
girded  his  loins  for  the  onset,  with  the  omnipo- 
tence of  truth. 

On  his  early  studies  we  have  already  touched. 
The  study  of  the  law  he  pursued  under  George 
Wythe ;  a  man  of  Roman  stamp,  in  Rome's  best 
age.  Here  he  acquired  that  unrividled  neatness, 
system,  and  method  in  business,  which,  through 
ail  his  future  life,  and  in  every  otfice  that  he 
filled,  gave  him,  in  eflTect,  the  hundred  hands  of 
Briareus ;  here,  too,  following  the  giant  steps  of 
his  master,  he  travelled  the  whole  round  of  the 
civil  and  common  law.  From  tlie  same  exam- 
ple, he  caught  that  untiring  spirit  of  investiga- 
tion which  never  left  a  subject  till  he  had  search- 
ed it  to  tlie  bottom,  and  of  which  we  have  so 
noble  a  s])ecimen  in  his  correspondence  with 
Mr.  Hammond,  on  the  subject  of  British  debts. 
In  short,  Mr.  Wythe  performed  for  him,  what 
Jeremiah  Gridley  had  done  for  Mr.  Adams ;  he 
placed  on  his  head  the  crown  of  legal  prepara- 
tion ;  and  well  did  it  become  him.  Permit  me, 
here,  to  correct  an  error  which  seems  to  liave 
prevailed.  It  has  been  thought  that  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son made  no  figure  at  the  bar :  but  the  case  was 
far  otherwise.  There  are  still  extant^  in  his  own 
fair  and  neat  hand,  in  the  manner  of  his  master, 
a  immber  of  arguments  which  were  delivered 
by  him  at  the  bar,  upon  some  of  the  most  intri- 
cate questions  of  the  law ;  which,  if  they  shall 
ever  see  the  light,  will  vindicate  his  claim  to 
the  first  honors  of  the  profession.  It  is  true  he 
was  not  distinguished  in  popular  debate ;  why 
he  was  not  so,  lias  often  been  matter  of  surprise 
to  those  who  have  seen  his  eloquence  on  paper, 
and  heard  it  in  conversation.  He  had  all  the 
attributes  of  the  mind,  and  the  heart,  and  the 
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Boul,  which  are  essential  to  eloquence  of  the 
highest  order.  The  only  defect  was  a  physical 
one ;  he  wanted  volume  and  coiuj)a89  of  voice 
for  a  large  deliherative  asseinhly ;  and  his  voic^, 
from  the  excess  of  his  sensihility,  instead  of 
rising  with  his  feelings  and  conceptions,  sunk 
under  their  pressure,  and  hecame  guttural  and 
inarticulate.  The  consciousness  of  this  infirmity 
represssod  any  attempt  in  a  large  hody,  in 
which  he  knew  he  must  fail.  But  his  voice 
AVfis  all  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  judicial  de- 
bate ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  if 
the  service  of  his  country  had  not  called  him 
away  so  soon  from  his  profession,  his  fame  as  a 
lawyer  would  now  have  stood  upon  the  same 
distinguished  groimd  which  he  confessedly  occu- 
pies as  a  statesman,  an  author,  and  a  scholar. 

It  was  not  until  17G4,  when  the  Parliament 
of  Cireat  Britain  passed  its  resolutions  prepara- 
tory to  the  stamp  act,  that  Virginia  seems  to 
have  been  thoroughly  startled  from  her  repose. 
Her  legislature  was  then  in  session ;  and  her 
patriots,  taking  the  alarm,  remonstrated  prompt- 
ly and  firmly  against  this  assumed  power.  The 
remonstrance,  however,  was,  as  usual,  disregard- 
ed, and  the  stamp  act  came.  But  it  came  to 
meet,  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  an  unlooked- 
for  champion,  whom  Heaven  had  just  raised  up 
for  the  good  of  his  country  and  of  mankind.  I 
sj;eak  of  that  untutored  child  of  nature,  Patrick 
Henry,  wlio  had  now,  for  the  first  time,  left  his 
native  forests  to  show  tlie  metal  of  which  he 
Avas  made,  and  "  give  the  world  assurance  of  a 
man." 

The  Assembly  met  in  the  city  of  Williams- 
burg, where  M.r.  Jefferson  was  still  pursuing  the 
study  of  the  law.  Mr.  Ilenry^s  celebrated  reso- 
lutions sigaiust  the  stamp  act  were  introduced  in 
May,  1705.  How  they  were  resisted,  and  how 
maintained,  has  been  already  stated  to  the 
world,  in  terms  that  have  been  pronounced 
extravagant  by  those  who  modestly  consider 
themselves  as  furnishing  a  fair  standard  of  Revo- 
lutionary excellence.  The  coldest  glow-worm 
in  the  hedge,  is  about  as  fair  a  standard  of  the 
power  of  the  sun.  To  the  present  purpose,  it 
IS  only  necxissary  to  remark,  that  Mr.  JeflEerson 
was  present  at  this  debate,  and  has  left  us  an 
account  of  it  in  his  own  words.  He  was  then, 
he  says,  but  a  student,  and  stood  in  the  door  of 
communiciition  between  the  House  and  the 
lobby,  Avhere  he  heard  the  whole  of  this  magni- 
ficent debate.  The  op[)ositi(m  to  the  last  reso- 
lution was  most  vehement ;  the  debate  upon  it, 
to  use  his  own  strong  language,  "  most  bloody ;  " 
but,  he  adds,  torrents  of  sublime  elofjuence  from 
Henry,  backed  by  the  solid  reasoning  of  John- 
son, prevailed;  and  the  resolution  was  carried 
by  a  single  vote.  I  well  remeniber,  he  contin- 
ues, tlie  cry  of  "treason,"  by  the  Speaker, 
echoed  from  every  part  of  the  House,  against 
Mr.  Henry :  I  well  remember  his  pause,  and 
the  admirable  address  with  which  he  recovered 
himself,  and  baffled  the  charge  thus  vociferated. 

He  here  alludes,  as  you  must  perceive,  to  that 
memorable  exclamation  of  Mr.  Henry,  now  be- 


come almost  too  familiar  for  qaotation :  '*  Ctopta 
had  his  Brutus,  Charles  the  first  his  CromweU. 
and  George  the  Third — ('Treason I'  cried tbt 
Speaker.  'Treason I  treason  I  ^  echoed  the 
House ;)  may  profit  by  their  example.  If  tbii 
be  treason,  make  the  most  of  it." 

While  I  am  presenting  to  yon  this  picttire  nf 
Mr.  Jefferson  in  his  yonth,  listening  to  the 
almost  superhuman  eloqnence  of  Henry  on  the 
great  subject  which  formed  the  hinge  of  the 
American  Revolution,  are  you  not  forcibly  re- 
minded of  the  parallel  scene  which  had  jisei 
only  four  years  before,  in  the  JIoll  of  Justice  io 
Boston:  Mr.  Adams  catching  from  Otis,  '*the 
breath  of  life  ? "  How  close  the  parallel,  and 
how  interesting  the  incident  I  Who  can  think 
of  these  two  young  men,  destined  themwlve) 
to  make  so  great  a  figure  in  the  future  history 
of  their  country,  thus  lighting  the  fires  of  their 
own  genius  at  the  altars  of  Ilenry  and  of  Otis, 
without  being  reminded  of  another  pictOK, 
which  has  been  exhibited  to  us  by  a  histuriiu 
of  Rome :  the  younger  Scipio  Africanns,  then 
in  his  military  nonciate,  standing  ^  youthr'ol 
spectator  on  a  hill  near  Carthage,  and*Jookir.g 
down  upon  the  battle-field  on  which  those  vet- 
eran Generals,  Hamilcar  and  Massanissa,  wew 
driving  with  so  nmch  glory,  the  car  of  war  I 
Whether  Otis  or  Henry  first  breathed  into  this 
nation  the  breath  of  life,  (a  question  merely  i«>r 
curious  and  friendly  speculation,)  it  is  verr 
certain  that  they  breathed  into  their  two  yoang 
hearers,  that  breath  which  has  made  "  tbeiu 
both  immortal. 

From  this  day  forth,  Mr.  Jefferson,  yonng  is 
he  wa-^,  stood  forward  as  a  champion  fur  hi* 
country.  It  was  now,  in  the  fire  of  his  yimth, 
that  he  adopted  those  mottos  for  his  seals,  w 
well  remembered  in  Virginia :  **  Ab  eo  libcrta*. 
a  quo  spiritus,"  and  "  Resistance  to  tyrants  u 
obedience  to  God."  He  joined  the  band  of  the 
brave  who  were  for  the  boldest  measures ;  and 
by  the  light,  the  contagious  spirit  and  vigor  of 
his  conversation,  as  well  as  by  liis  enchanting 
and  iMjwerful  pen,  he  contributed  eminently  to 
lift  Virginia  to  that  height  which  placed  herbr 
the  side  of  her  northern  sister.  It  is  a  liistoricJ 
fact  well  known  to  us  all,  that  these  two  giv^ 
States,  then  by  far  the  most  populous  and  pow- 
ful  in  tiie  Union,  led  off,  as  it  was  natural  andfii 
that  they  should  do,  all  the  strong  nieasu res thit 
ended  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  To- 
gether, and  stroke  for  stroke  they  breasted  tht 
angry  surge,  and  threw  it  aside  *'*  with  hearu 
of  controversy,"  until  they  reached  that  show 
from  which  we  now  look  back  with  so  much 
pride  and  triumph. 

It  was  in  his  tliirtieth  year,  as  yon  remeoB- 
ber,  that  Mr.  Adams  gave  to  the  world  his  lint 
great  work,  the  Dissertation  ou  the  Canon  tod 
Feudal  Law ;  and  it  was  about  the  some  period 
of  his  life,  that  Mr.  Jefferson  produced  his  tint 
great  political  work,  ^'  A  Sununary  View  of  th» 
liights  of  British  America,"  The  history  of 
this  work  is  somewhat  curious  and  interestiog^ 
and  I  give  it  to  you  on  the  authority  of  Mr 
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Jefferson  himself.  He  had  been  elected  a  mem- 
f  ber  of  that  State  Convention  of  Virginia  which, 
in  August,  1774,  appointed  the  first  Delegates 
to  the  Continental  Congress.  Arrested  by  sick- 
ness on  his  way  to  Williamsburg,  he  sent  for- 
ivard,  to  bo  laid  on  the  table,  a  draught  of  in- 
structions to  the  Delegates  whom  Virginia 
should  send.  This  was  read  by  the  members, 
and  they  published  it,  under  the  title  of  "  A 
Summary  View  of  the  Kights  of  British  Amer- 
ica." A  copy  of  this  work  having  found  its 
way  to  England,  it  received  from  the  pen  of  the 
celebrated  Burke  such  alterations  as  adapted  it 
to  the  purposes  of  the  opposition  there,  and  it 
tliere  reappeared  in  a  new  edition;  an  honor 
which,  as  Mr.  Jefferson  afterwards  learned,  oc- 
casioned the  insertion  of  his  name  in  a  bill  of 
Attainder,  which,  however,  never  saw  the  light. 
So  far  Mr.  Jefferson.  Let  me  add,  that  the  old 
inhabitiints  of  Williamsburg,  a  few  years  back, 
well  remembered  the  effect  of  that  work  on 
Lord  Dunmore,  then  the  royal  governor  of  the 
State.  His  fury  broke  out  in  the  most  indecent 
and  unmitigated  language.  Mr.  Jcfferson^s  name 
was  marked  high  on  his  list  of  proscription,  and 
the  victim  was  only  reprieved  until  the  rebel- 
lion sliould  be  crushed ;  but  that  rebellion  be- 
came revolution,  and  the  high  priest  of  the  medi- 
tated sacrifice  was  sent  to  howl  his  disappoint- 
ment to  the  hills  and  winds  of  his  native  Scotland. 

In  the  next  year,  1775,  Mr.  Jefferson,  young 
as  ho  was,  w^as  singled  out  by  the  Virginia 
legislature,  to  answer  Lord  North's  famous 
'*  conciliatory  proposition,"  called,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  day,  his  "  olive  branch."  But  it 
woii  an  olive  branch  ttiat  hid  the  guileful  ser- 
Ijent,  or,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Adarn«),  ^'  it 
was  an  a£!p  in  a  basket  of  fiowers."  The  an- 
swer stands  upon  the  records  of  the  country. 
Cool,  calm,  close,  full  of  compressed  energy  and 
keen  sagacity ;  while,  at  the  same  time  it  pre- 
serves the  most  perfect  decorum,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  nervous  and  manly  productions  oven  of 
that  age  of  men. 

The  second  Congress  met  on  the  10th  of 
May,  1775.  Mr.  Adams  was,  of  course,  again 
a  member.  Mr.  Jefferson  having  been  deputed, 
contingently,  (to  supply  the  place  of  Peyton 
Randolph,)  did  not  take  his  seat  at  the  com- 
mencement of  ttie  session.  Of  the  political 
works  of  this  Congress,  aa  well  as  of  the 
preceding,  their  petitions,  memorials,  remon- 
strances, to  the  thnme,  to  the  parliament,  to 
the  people  of  England,  of  Ireland,  and  of  Can- 
ada, I  have  forborne  to  speak,  because  they  are 
familiar  to  you  all.  Let  it  suffice  to  say,  that, 
in  the  estimation  of  so  great  a  judge  as  Lord 
Chatham,  they  were  such  as  had  never  been 
Burpassed  even  in  the  master  States  of  the 
world,  in  ancient  Greece  and  Eome ;  and  al- 
though they  produced  no  good  effect  on  the 
unhappy  monarch  of  Britain;  though  PharaoVs 
heart  was  hardened  so  that  they  moved  not 
him,  they  moved  all  heaven  and  all  earth  be- 
sides, and  opened  a  passage  for  our  fathers 
through  the  great  deep. 


The  plot  of  the  awful  drama  now  began  to 
thicken.  The  sword  had  been  drawn.  The 
battles  of  Lexington  and  Concord  had  been 
fought;  and  Warren,  the  rose  of  American 
chivalry,  had  been  cut  down,  in  his  bloom,  on 
that  hill  which  his  death  has  hallowed.  The 
blood  which  had  been  shed  in  Massachusetts 
cried  from  the  ground,  in  every  quarter  of  the 
Union.  Congress  heard  that  cry,  and  resolved 
on  war.  Troops  were  ordered  to  bo  raised.  A 
Commander-in-Chief  came  to  be  appointed,  and 
General  Ward,  Df-^'-'*sachusetts,  was  put  in 
nomination.  Here  «« e  have  an  incident  in  the 
life  of  Mr.  Adams  most  strikingly  characteristic 
of  the  man.  Giving  to  the  winds  all  luctd  pre- 
I)ossessions,  and  looking  only  to  the  cause  thdt 
Ittled  his  soul,  the  cause  of  his  country,  he 
prompted  and  sustained  the  nomination  of  that 
patriot  hero  whom  the  Almighty,  in  his  good- 
ness, had  formed  for  the  occasion.  Washington 
was  elected,  and  the  choice  was  ratified  in 
heaven.  He  accepted  his  commission  on  the 
very  day  on  which  the  soul  of  Warren  winged 
its  fiight  from  Bunker  Hill,  and  well  did  he 
avenge  the  death  of  that  youthful  hero. 

Five  days  after  General  Washington's  ap- 
pointment, Mr.  Jefferson,  for  the  first  time,  look 
his  seat  as  a  member  of  Congress;  and  here, 
for  the  first  time,  met  the  two  illustrious  men 
whom  we  are  endeavoring  to  commemorate. 
They  met,  and  at  once  became  friends — to  part 
no  more,  but  for  a  short  season,  and  then  to  be 
re-united,  both  for  time  and  eternity. 

There  was  now  open  war  between  Great 
Britain  and  her  colonies.  Yet  the  latter  looked 
no  farther  than  resistance  to  the  specific  power 
of  the  j)arent  country  to  tax  them  at  pleasure. 
A  dissolution  of  the  union  had  not  yet  been 
contemplated,  either  by  Congress  or  the  nation ; 
and  many  of  those  who  had  voteil  for  tlie  war, 
would  have  voted,  and  did  afterwards  vote, 
against  that  dissolution. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  under  which  the 
Congi-ese  of  1770  assembled,  when  Adams  and 
Jetterson  again  met.  It  was,  as  you  know,  in 
this  Congress,  that  the  question  of  American 
Independence  came,  for  the  first  time,  to  be  dis- 
cussed ;  and  never,  certainly,  has  a  more  mo- 
mentous (question  been  discussed,  in  any  age  or 
in  any  country :  for  it  was  fraught,  not  only 
with  the  destinies  of  this  wide  extended  conti- 
nent, but,  as  the  event  has  shown,  and  is  still 
showing,  with  the  destinies  of  man  all  over  the 
world. 

How  fearful  that  question  then  was,  no  one 
can  tell  but  tliose  who,  forgetting  all  that  has 
since  past,  can  transport  themselves  back  to  the 
time,  and  plant  their  feet  on  the  gromid  which 
those  patriots  then  occupied.  *^  Shadows, 
clouds,  and  darkness"  then  covered  all  the 
fnture,  and  the  present  was  full  only  of  danger 
and  terror.  A  more  unequal  contest  never  was 
proposed.  It  was,  indeed,  as  it  was  then  said 
to  be,  the  shepherd  boy  of  Israel  going  forth  to 
battle  against  the  giant  of  Gath;  and  there 
were  yet  among  us,  enough  to  tremble  wheo 
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they  heard  that  giant  say,  ^^  Ck)me  to  me,  and  I 
will  give  thy  flesh  to  the  fowls  of  the  air  and 
the  beasts  oif  the  field."  But,  there  were  those 
wlio  never  trembled — who  knew  that  there 
was  a  God  in  Israel,  and  who  were  willing  to 
connnit  their  cause  **  to  his  even-handed  jus- 
tice," and  his  almighty  power.  That  their 
great  trust  was  in  Him,  is  manifest  from  the  re- 
marks that  were  continually  breaking  from  the 
lij)s  of  the  patriots.  Thus,  the  patriot  Ilawley, 
when  pressed  upon  the  inequality  of  the  con- 
test, could  only  answer,  "  We  must  put  to  sea — 
Providence  will  bring  us  into  port ;"  and  Patrick 
Henry,  when  urged  upon  the  same  topic,  ex- 
claimed, **True,  true;  but  there  is  a  God 
above,  who  rules  and  overrules  the  destinies 
of  nations." 

Amid  this  appalling  array  that  surrounded 
them,  the  first  to  enter  the  breach,  sword  in 
hand,  was  John  Adams — ^the  vision  of  his  youth 
at  his  heart,  and  his  country  in  every  nerve. 
On  the  sixth  of  May,  he  olfered,  in  committee 
of  the  whole,  the  significant  resolution,  that 
the  colonies  should  form  governments  independ- 
ent of  the  crown.  This  was  the  harbinger  of 
more  important  measures,  and  seems  to  have 
been  put  forward  to  feel  the  pulse  of  the  House. 
The  resolution,  after  a  bh)ody  struggle,  was 
adopted  on  the  15th  day  of  May  following.  On 
the  7th  of  June,  by  previous  concert,  liichard 
Henry  Lee  moved  the  great  resolution  of  In- 
dependence, and  was  seconded  by  John  Adams ; 
and  *'  then  came  the  tug  of  war."  The  debate 
ujMm  it  was  continued  from  the  7th  to  the  10th, 
when  the  further  consideration  of  it  was  j)ost- 
])oned  to  the  1st  of  July,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  committee  of  five  was  appointed  to  prepare, 
provisionally,  a  draught  of  a  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. At  the  head  of  this  important 
committee,  which  was  then  appointed  by  vote 
of  the  House,  although  he  was  probably  the 
youngest  member,  and  one  of  the  youngest  men 
in  the  House,  (for  he  had  served  only  part  of 
the  former  session,  and  was  but  thirty-two 
years  of  age,)  stands  the  name  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son— Mr.  Adams  stands  next.  And  these  two 
gentlemen  having  been  deputed  a  sub-commit- 
tee to  prepare  the  draught,  that  draught,  at  Mr. 
Adams'  earnest  importunity,  was  preparetl  by 
liis  more  youthful  friend.  Of  this  transaction 
Mr.  Adams  is  himself  the  historian,  and  the  au- 
thorship of  the  Declaration,  though  once  dis- 
puted, is  thus  placed  for  ever  beyond  the  reach 
of  question. 

The  final  debate  on  the  resolution  was  post- 
poned, as  we  have  seen,  for  nearly  a  month.  In 
the  mean  time,  all  who  are  conversant  with  the 
course  of  action  of  all  deliberative  bodies,  know 
how  much  is  done  by  conversation  among  the 
members.  It  is  not  often,  indeed,  that  prose- 
lytes are  made  on  great  questions  by  public 
debate.  On  sucli  questions,  opinions  are  far 
more  frequently  formed  in  private,  and  so  funn- 
ed that  debate  is  seldom  known  to  change  them. 
Hence  the  value  of  the  «»ut-of-door  talent  of 
3ha*iiber  consultation  where  objections  candidly 


stated  are  candidly,  calmly,  and  mildly  <liscns» 
ed ;  where  neither  pride,  nor  shame,  nor  an^i 
take  part  in  the  discnssion,  nor  stand  in  tL« 
way  of  a  correct  conclusion ;  but  where  every 
thing  being  conducted  frankly,  delicately,  re 
spectfully,  and  kindly,  the  better  cause  and  tLn 
better  reasoner  are  almost  always  sure  of  &a<v 
cess.  In  this  kind  of  service,  as  well  as  in  all 
that  depended  on  the  power  of  composition,  Mr. 
Jefferson  was  as  much  a  master-magician  a^^ bis 
eloquent  friend  Adams  was  in  debate.  The; 
were,  in  truth,  hemispheres  of  tlie  same  goldei 
globe,  and  required  only  to  be  brought  and  pot 
together,  to  prove  that  they  were  parts  of  the 
same  heaven-formed  whole. 

On  the  present  occasion,  however,  mucliptOI 
remained  to  be  eftected  by  debate.  The  first ol 
July  came,  and  the  great  debate  on  tlie  rtidii- 
tion  for  independence  was  resumed,  with  freA 
spirit.  The  discussion  was  again  protracted  fur 
two  days,  which,  in  additicm  to  the  former 
three,  were  sutficient,  in  that  a^re,  to  call  oat«ll 
the  speaking  talent  of  the  House.  Botta,  the 
Itedian  historian  of  our  Revolution,  has  made 
Mr.  Dickinson  and  Mr.  I.,ee  the  principal  »|>e«k- 
ers  on  the  opposite  sides  of  this  question ;  and 
availing  himself  of  that  dramatic  license  of  an- 
cient historians,  which  the  fidelity  of  niodrni 
history  has  exploded,  he  has  drawn,  from  Ll- 
own  fancy,  two  orations,  which  he  has  put  into 
the  mouths  of  those  distinguished  men.  With 
no  disposition  to  touch,  with  a  hostile  hand,  one 
leaf  of  the  well-earned  laurels  of  Mr.  I.^e,  (which 
every  American  would  feel  far  more  pleasure  is 
contributing  to  brighten  and  to  cherish,)  and 
with  no  feelings  but  those  of  reverence  and 
gratitude  for  the  memory  of  the  other  grwt 
patriots  who  assisted  in  that  debate,  may  we 
not  say,  and  are  we  not  bound  in  justice  to  say. 
that  Botta  is  mistaken  In  the  relative  promi- 
nency of  one,  at  least,  of  his  [prolocutors  f  Mr. 
Jefferson  has  told  us  that  "  the  Colossus  of  thit 
Congress — the  great  pillar  of  support  to  tlie 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  its  ablest  ad- 
vocate and  champion  on  the  tloor  of  the  House, 
was  John  Adams."  How  he  supported  it,  can 
now  be  only  matter  of  imagination :  for,  ilie 
debate  was  conducted  with  closed  doors,  an*! 
there  was  no  reporter  on  the  floor  to  catch  the 
strains  living  as  they  rose.  I  will  not  attempt 
what  Mr.  Adams  himself,  if  he  w^ere  alivc^  cooid 
not  accomplish.  He  might  recall  the  topics  oJ 
argument ;  but  with  regard  to  those  flashes  of 
inspiration,  those  bursts  of  passion,  which  grew 
out  of  the  awful  feelings  of  the  moment,  tbey 
are  gone  for  ever,  with  the  reality  of  the  i>cca- 
sion ;  and  the  happiest  effort  of  fancy  to  supply 
their  place,  f  by  me,  at  least,)  would  bear  no 
better  resemnlance  to  the  original,  than  the 
petty  crepitations  of  an  artificial  volcano  to  the 
sublime  explosions  of  thnnderine  ^tna.  Waiv- 
ing, therefore,  the  example  of  l^tta,  let  it  suf- 
fice for  us  to  know,  that  in  that  moment  of 
darkness,  of  terror,  and  of  consternation,  when 
the  election  was  to  be  made  between  an  attempt 
at  liberty  and  independence  on  the  one  Land. 
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ftnd  defeat,  snbjn^tioa  and  death  on  the  other, 
the  courage  of  Adams,  in  the  true  spirit  of  he- 
roism, rose  in  proportion  to  the  dangers  that 
pressed  aroand  him ;  and  that  he  poured  forth 
that  only  genuine  eloquence,  the  eloquence  of 
the  soul,  wliich,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, "moved  his  hearers  ft*om  their  seats." 
The  objections  of  his  adversaries  were  seen  no 
longer  but  in  a  state  of  wreck;  floating,  in 
broken  fragments,  on  the  billows  of  the  storm  ; 
and  over  rocks,  over  breakers,  and  amid  ingulf- 
ing whirlpools,  that  every  where  surrounded 
him,  he  brought  the  gallant  ship  of  the  nation 
safe  into  port. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which 
this  great  victory  was  achieved,  (before  which, 
in  moral  grandeur,  the  trophies  of  Marengo  and 
the  Nile  fade  away,)  and  while  his  mind  was 
yet  rolling  with  the  agitation  of  the  recent 
tempest,  that  he  wrote  that  letter  to  the  vener- 
able partner  of  his  bosom,  which  has  now  be- 
come matter  of  history;  in  which,  after  an- 
nouncing the  adoption  of  the  resolution,  he 
foretells  the  future  glories  of  his  country,  and 
the  honors  with  which  the  returning  anniver- 
sary of  her  Declaration  of  Independence  would 
be  hailed,  till  time  should  be  no  more.  That 
which  strikes  us  on  the  first  perusal  of  this  let- 
ter, is,  the  prophetic  character  with  which  it  is 
stamped,  and  the  exactness  with  which  its  pre- 
dictions have  been  fulfilled.  But,  his  biogra- 
pher will  remark  in  it  another  character :  the 
deep  political  calculation  of  results,  through 
which  the  mind  of  the  writer,  according  to 
its  habit,  had  flashed;  and  the  firm  and  un- 
doubting  confidence  with  which,  in  spite  of 
those  appearances  that  alarmed  and  misled 
weaker  minds,  he  looked  to  the  triumphant 
close  of  the  struggle. 

The  resolution  having  been  carried,  tlie 
draught  of  the  declaration  came  to  be  examined 
in  detail ;  and,  so  faultless  had  it  issued  from 
the  hands  of  its  author,  that  it  was  adopted  as 
he  had  prepared  it,  pruned  only  of  a  few  of  its 
brightest  inherent  l>eauties,  through  a  prudent 
deference  to  some  of  the  States.  It  was  adopted 
about  noon  of  the  fourth,  and  proclaimed  to  an 
exulting  nation,  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day. 

That  brave  and  animated  band  who  signed 
it — where  are  they  now?  What  heart  does 
not  sink  at  the  question  ?  One  only  survives : 
Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrollton — a  noble  sjKici- 
men  of  the  age  that  has  gone  by,  and  now  the 
single  object  of  that  age,  on  whom  the  venera- 
tion and  prayers  of  his  country  are  concentrated. 
The  rest  have  bequeathed  to  us  the  immortal 
record  of  their  virtue  and  patriotism,  and  have 
ascended  to  a  brighter  reward  than  man  can 
confer. 

Of  that  instrument  to  which  you  listen  with 
reverence  on  every  returning  anniversary  of  its 
adoption,  "  which  forms  the  ornament  of  our 
halls,  and  the  first  political  lesson  of  our  chil- 
dren," it  is  needless  to  speak.  You  know  that 
in  its  origin  and  object,  it  was  a  statement  of 
the  causes  which  had  compelled  our  fathers  to 


separate  themselves  from  Great  Britain,  and  to 
declare  these  States  free  and  independent.  It 
was  the  voice  of  the  American  nation  addressinc 
herself  to  the  other  nations  of  the  earth ;  and 
the  address  is,  in  all  respects,  worthy  of  this 
noble  personification.  It  is  the  great  argument 
of  America  in  vindication  of  her  coiirse :  and 
as  Mr.  Adams  had  been  the  Colossus  of  the 
cause  on  the  fioor  of  Congress,  his  illustrious 
friend,  the  author  of  this  instrument,  may  well 
be  pronounced  to  have  been  its  Colossus  on  the 
theatre  of  the  world. 

The  decisive  step,  which  fixed  the  destiny  of 
the  nation,  had  now  been  taken :  and  that  step 
was  irrevocable.  "The  die  was  now  indeed 
cast.  The  Rubicon  had  been  crossed,"  effectu- 
ally, finally,  for  ever.  There  was  no  return  but 
to  chains,  slavery  and  death.  No  such  back- 
ward step  was  meditated  by  tlie  firm  hearts  that 
led  on  the  march  of  the  nation  :  but,,  confiding 
in  the  iustice  of  Heaven,  and  the  finul  triumph 
of  truth,  they  moved  forward  in  solid  phalanx, 
and  with  martial  step,  regardless  of  the  tem[>est 
that  was  breaking  around  them. 

Their  confidence  in  the  favor  and  protection 
of  Heaven,  however,  strong  and  unshaken  fis  it 
was,  did  not  dispose  them  to  relax  their  own 
exertions,  nor  to  neglect  the  earthly  means  of 
securing  their  triumph.  They  were  not  of  the 
number  of  those  who  call  upon  Hercules,  and 
put  not  their  own  shoulders  to  the  wheel.  Our 
adversary  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  na- 
tions on  earth.  Our  w^hole  strength  consisted 
of  a  few  stout  hearts  and  a  good  cause.  But 
we  were  wofully  deficient  in  all  the  sinews  of 
war:  wo  wanted  men,  we  wanted  arms,  we 
M'anted  money ;  and  these  could  be  procured 
only  from  abroad.  But  the  intervening  ocean 
was  covered  with  the  fleets  of  the  enemy ;  and 
the  patriot  Laurens,  one  of  their  captives,  was 
lUready  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  of  London. 
Who  was  there  to  undertake  this  perilous  ser- 
vice? He  who  was  ever  ready  to  peril  any 
service  in  the  cause  of  his  country :  John 
Adams.  Congress  knew  their  man,  and  did  not 
hesitate  on  the  choice.  Appointed  a  minister 
to  France,  ho  promptly  obeyed  the  sacred  call, 
and,  with  a  brave  and  fearless  heart,  he  ran  the 
gauntlet  through  the  hostile  flc^t,  and  arrived 
in  safety.  Passing  from  court  to  court,  he 
pleaded  the  cause  of  his  country  with  all  the 
resistless  energy  of  truth ;  and,  availing  himself 
adroitly  of  the  selfish  passions  and  interests  of 
those  courts,  he  ceased  not  to  ply  his  efforts, 
with  matcliless  dexterity,  until  the  objects  of 
his  mission  wore  completely  attained.  With 
the  exception  of  one  short  interval  of  a  return 
home,  in  1779,  when  ho  aided  in  giving  form  to 
the  constitution  of  his  native  State,  he  remained 
abroad,  in  France,  in  Holland — wherever  he 
could  be  most  useful — in  the  strenuous,  faithful 
and  successful  service  of  his  country,  receiving 
repeated  votes  of  thanks  from  Congress,  till  the 
storm  w^as  over,  and  peace  and  liberty  came  to 
crown  his  felicity,  and  realize  the  cherished 
vision  of  his  youth. 
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Mr.  Jefferson,  meanwhile,  was  not  less  strenn- 
ously  and  successfully  engaged  at  home,  in  for- 
warding and  confirming  the  great  objects  of  the 
Revolution,  and  making  it  a  revolution  of  mind, 
as  well  as  of  government.  Marking,  with  that 
sagacity  which  distinguished  him,  the  series  of 
inventions  by  which  tyranny  had  contrived  to 
tutor  the  mind  to  subjection,  and  educate  it  in 
habits  of  servile  subordination,  he  proceeded  in 
Virginia,  with  the  aid  of  Pendleton  and  Wythe, 
to  break  off  the  manacles,  one  by  one,  and  de- 
liver the  imprisoned  intellect  from  this  debasing 
sorcery.  The  law  of  entails,  that  feudal  con- 
trivance to  foster  and  nourish  a  vicious  aristoc- 
racy at  the  expense  of  the  community,  had  at  a 
previous  period  been  broken  up,  on  their  sug- 
gestion ;  and  property  was  left  to  circulate 
ireely,  and  impart  health  and  vigor  to  the  ope- 
rations of  society.  The  law  of  primogeniture, 
that  other  feudal  contrivance  to  create  and 
keep  up  an  artificial  inequality  among  men 
whom  their  Creator  had  made  equal,  was  now 
repealed,  and  the  parent  and  his  children  were 
restored  to  their  natural  religion.  And,  above 
all,  that  daring  usurpation  on  the  rights  of  the 
Creator,  as  well  as  the  creature,  which  pre- 
sumes to  dictate  to  man  what  he  shall  believe, 
and  in  what  form  he  shall  offer  the  worship  of 
Iiis  heart,  and  this,  too,  for  the  vile  purpose  of 
strengthening  the  hands  of  a  temporal  tyrant, 
by  feeding  and  pamj)eringthe  tools  of  his  power, 
was  indignantly  demolished,  and  the  soul  was 
restored  to  its  free  communion  with  the  God 
who  gave  it. 

The  preamble  to  the  bill  establishing  religious 
freedom  in  Virginia,  is  one  of  the  mo<it  morally 
sublime  of  human  productions.  By  its  great 
author  it  wiis  always  esteemed  as  one  of  his 
happiest  efforts,  and  the  measure  itself  one  of 
his  best  services,  as  the  short  and  modest  epi- 
taph left  by  him  attests.  Higher  praise  cannot 
and  need  not  bo  given  to  it  tlmn  to  say,  it  is  in 
in  all  respects  worthy  of  the  i)en  which  wrote 
the  Declaration  of  Independence;  that  it  breathes 
tlie  same  lofty  and  noble  spirit,  and  is  a  fit  com- 
panion for  that  immortal  instrument. 

The  legislative  enactments  that  have  been 
menticmed,  form  a  small  part  only  of  an  entire 
revision  of  the  laws  of  Virginia.  The  collection 
of  bills  passed  by  these  great  men  (one  hundred 
and  twenty -six  in  number),  presents  a  system 
of  jurisprudence,  so  comprehensive,  profound 
and  beautiful,  so  perfectly,  so  happily  adapt<jd 
to  the  new  state  of  things,  that,  if  its  authora 
had  never  done  any  thing  else,  impartial  history 
would  have  iL<i>igned  them  a  i»lace  by  the  side 
of  Solon  and  Lvcurprus. 

In  1779,  Mr.  Jeft'erson  was  called  to  assume 
the  helm  of  government  in  Virginiji,  in  succes- 
Bion  to  Patrick  Henry.  He  took  that  helm  at 
the  moment  when  war,  for  the  first  time,  had 
entered  the  limits  of  the  commonwealth.  With 
what  strengtli,  fidelity,  and  ability  ho  held  it, 
onder  the  most  trying  circumstances,  the  high- 
Cbt  testimonials  now  stand  on  the  journals  of 
Congress,  as  well  as  those  of  Vir;;inia.     It  is 


true  that  a  poor  attempt  was  made  in  aft«^ 
times  to  wound  the  honor  of  his  admini5trati<jn. 
But  he  bore  a  charmed  character ;  and  tbi*,  llki 
every  other  blow  that  has  ever  been  aimed  at 
it^  only  recoiled  to  crush  liis  accuser,  and  to 
leave  him  the  brighter  aad  stronger  for  tie 
assault. 

In  1781,  his  alert  and  active  raind,  which 
watched  the  rising  character  of  his  new-U»ni 
country  with  all  the  jealous  vigilance  of  an  ani- 
ious  father,  found  a  now  occasioD  to  call  hiu 
into  the  intellectual  field.  Our  country  was  yet 
but  imperfectly  known  in  Europe.  Its  facej'iN 
soil,  its  X)hysical  capacities,  its  animals,  and 
even  the  men  who  inhabited  it,  were  so  litde 
known,  as  to  have  furnished  to , philosophers 
abroad  a  theme  of  unfounded  aiid  degraduii: 
speculation-  Those  visionaries,  dreaming  owr 
theories  which  they  wanted  the  means  or  the 
inclination  to  confront  with  facts,  had  advanced, 
among  others,  the  fantastic  notion,  that  eveu 
man  degenerated  by  transplantation  to  Amer- 
ica. To  refute  this  insolent  ]>osition,  and  w* 
place  his  country  before  Europe  and  the  worM 
(m  the  elevated  ground  she  was  entitled  to  hoM, 
the  Xotes  on  Virginia  were  j)rcpared  and  pub- 
lished. He  there  jwinted  to  Washington,  i" 
Franklin,  and  to  Rittenhouse,  as  being  alone 
sufficient  to  extenninate  this  heresy;  and  we 
may  now  point  to  Jefferson  and  to*Adain>,3s 
sufficient  to  annihilate  it.  This  pure  and  pruuil 
offering  on  the  altar  of  his  country,  "The  Xutei 
on  Virginia,"  honored  its  author  abn)ad  not 
less  than  at  home ;  and  when,  shortly  after 
wards,  the  public  service  called  him  to  Ean-pe, 
it  gave  him  a  prompt  and  distinguished  pa^r* 
port  into  the  highest  circles  of  science  and  lite 
rat  u  re. 

Thus  actively  and  usefully  employed  in  guard- 
ing the  fame,  and  advancing  the  honor  and  liaf- 
piness  of  his  country,  the  war  of  the  Revolution 
came  to  its  close;  and  on  the  19th  of  October, 
1781,  of  which  this  day  is  the  anniversary, 
Greiit  Britain  bowed  to  the  ascendency  of  oar 
cause.  Her  last  effective  army  struck  her  staml- 
ard  on  the  heights  of  York,  and  j>eace  and  iu- 
denendence  canio  to  bless  our  land. 

Afr.  Adams  was  still  abroad  wlien  this  preat 
consunnnation  of  his  early  hopes  t*)ok  plac^^ : 
an<l,  although  the  war  was  over,  a  difficult  ta.-k 
still  remained  to  be  pcrfonne<l.  The  terms  oi 
peace  were  yet  to  be  arranged,  and  to  be  ar- 
ranged under  circumstances  of  the  most  coiu- 
])liciited  embarrassment.  That  the  acknowUd?- 
ment  of  our  independence  was  to  bo  its  first  aiil 
indispensable  condition  was  well  understo'>i; 
and  Mr.  Adams,  then  at  the  Hague,  with  tiiai 
decision  which  always  marked  his  character, 
refused  to  leave  his  post  and  take  part  in  t!:«J 
negotiation  at  Paris,  until  the  jjowers  of  the 
British  commissioner  should  be  so  enlarged  us 
to  authorize  him  to  make  that  acknowledgmei;t 
unecpiivocally.  I  will  not  detain  you  bv  a  re- 
hearsal of  what  you  so  well  know,  the  (fiflScuI* 
ties  and  intricacies  by  which  this  negotiaUuC 
was  pn>tracted.    Suffice  it  to  sav,  that  the  linn- 
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nes8  and  skill  of  the  American  commigaioners 
triumphed  on  every  point.  The  treaty  of  peace 
was  executed,  and  the  lost  seal  was  thus  put  to 
the  independence  of  these  States. 

Thus  closed  the  great  drama  of  the  American 
Revolution.  And  here  for  a  moment  let  us 
paase.  If  the  services  of  our  dei)arted  fathers 
Lad  closed  at  this  point,  as  it  did  with  many  of 
their  compatriots — with  too  many,  if  the  wishes 
and  prayers  of  their  country  could  have  averted 
it — what  obligations,  what  honors,  should  wo 
not  owe  to  their  memories  1  What  would  not 
the  world  owe  to  them  I  But,  as  if  they 
)jad  not  already  done  enough,  as  if,  indeed, 
they  had  done  nothing  while  any  thing  yet  re- 
mained to  he  done,  they  were  ready,  with  reno- 
vated youth  and  elastic  step,  to  take  a  new  start 
in  the  career  of  their  emancipated  country. 

The  Federal  Constitution  was  adopted,  and 
a  new  leaf  was  turned  in  the  history  of  man. 
With  what  characters  the  page  should  bo  in- 
scribed— whether  it  should  open  a  great  era 
of  permanent  good  to  the  human  family,  or  pass 
away  like  a  portent  of  direful  evil,  was  now  to 
depend  on  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  America. 
At  this  time  our  two  great  patriots  were  both 
abroad  in  the  public  service:  Mr.  Adams  in 
England,  where,  in  1787,  he  refuted,  by  his 
^reat  work,  "  The  Defence  of  the  American 
Constitutions,"  the  wild  theories  of  Turgot, 
I)e  Mably,  and  Price;  and  Mr.  Jeflerson  in 
France,  where  he  was  presenting  in  his  own 
I>erson  a  living  and  splendid  refutation  of  the 
notion  of  degeneracy  in  the  American  man. 
On  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
they  were  both  called  home,  to  lend  the  weight 
af  their  character  and  talents  to  this  new  and 
momentous  experiment  on  the  capacity  of  man 
for  self-government.  Mr.  Adams  was  called  to 
till  tlie  second  office  under  the  new  government, 
the  first  having  been  justly  conferred  by  the 
rule  "detur  fortiori:"  and  Mr.  Jefferson,  to 
take  the  direction  of  the  highest  Executive 
Department,  The  office  of  Vice  President 
afforded,  as  you  are  aware,  no  scope  for  the 
public  display  of  talent.  But  the  leisure  which 
it  allowed,  enabled  Mr.  Adams  to  pour  out  from 
))is  full  fraught  mind,  another  great  political 
work,  his  Discourses  on  Davila ;  and,  while  he 
presided  over  the  Senate  with  unexceptionable 
dignity  and  propriety,  President  Washington 
always  found  in  him  an  able  and  honest  adviser, 
in  whom  his  confidence  was  implicit  and  un- 
bounded. 

Mr.  Jefferson  had  a  theatre  that  called  for 
action.  The  Department  of  Stat^  was  now,  for 
the  first  time,  to  be  organized.  Its  operations 
were  all  to  be  moulded  into  system,  and  an  in- 
tellectual character  was  to  be  given  to  it,  as 
well  as  the  government  to  which  it  belonged, 
before  this  nation  and  before  the  world.  The 
fre^^uent  c^ls  made  by  Congress  for  reports  on 
the  most  abstruse  questions  of  science  con- 
nected with  government,  and  on  those  vast  and 
novel  and  multifarious  subjects  of  political 
economy,  {)eculiar  to  this  wide-extended  and 


diversified  continent :  discussions  with  the  minis- 
ters of  foreign  governments,  more  especially 
with  those  of  France  and  England  and  Spain, 
on  those  great  and  agitating  questions  of  inter* 
national  law,  which  were  then  continually 
arising;  and  iastructions  to  our  own  ministers 
abroad,  resident  at  the  courts  of  the  great  bel- 
ligerent powers,  and  who  had  consequently 
the  most  delicate  and  discordant  interests  to 
manage;  presented  a  series  of  labors  for  the 
mind,  which  few,  very  few  men  in  this  or  any 
other  country  could  have  sustained  with  reputa- 
tion. How  Mr.  Jefferson  acquitted  himself, 
you  all  know.  It  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of 
his  character  to  have  discharged  the  duties  of 
every  office  to  which  he  was  called,  with  such 
exact,  appropriate,  and  felicitous  ability,  that 
he  seemed,  for  the  time,  to  have  been  bom  for 
that  alone.  As  an  evidence  of  the  unanimous 
admiration  of  the  matchless  skill  and  talent 
with  which  he  discharged  the  duties  of  this 
office,  I  hope  it  may  be  mentioned,  without 
awaking  any  asperity  of  feeling,  that  when,  at 
a  subsequent  period,  he  was  put  in  a  nomina- 
tion by  his  friends  for  the  office  of  President, 
his  advei'^aries  jiublicly  objected — "  that  nature 
had  made  him  only  for  a  Secretary  of  State." 

President  Washington  having  set  the  great  ex- 
ample, which  has  ingrafted  on  the  constitution 
as  finnly  as  if  it  had  fomied  one  of  its  express 
provisions,  the  principle  of  retiring  from  the 
office  of  President  at  the  end  of  eight  years, 
Mr.  Adams  succeeded  him,  and  Mr.  Jetforson 
followed  Mr.  Adimis  in  the  office  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  Adams  came  into  the  office  of  President 
at  a  time  of  great  commotion,  produced  chiefly 
by  the  progress  of  the  revolution  in  France, 
and  those  strong  sympathies  which  it  naturally 
generated  here.  The  spirit  of  party  was  high, 
and  in  the  feverish  excitement  of  the  day  much 
was  said  and  done,  on  both  sides,  which  the 
voice  of  impartial  history,  if  it  shall  descend  to 
such  details,  will  unquestionably  condemn,  and 
which  the  candid  and  the  good  on  both  sides 
lived,  themselves,  to  regret.  One  incident  I 
will  mention,  because  it  is  equally  honorable 
to  both  the  groat  men  whom  we  are  uniting  in 
these  obsequies.  In  Virginia  where  the  oppo- 
sition ran  high,  the  younger  politicians  of  the 
day,  taking  their  tone  from  the  public  journals, 
have,  on  more  occasions  than  one,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Mr.  Jefferson,  imputed  to  Mr.  Adams 
a  concealed  design  to  sap  the  foundations  of 
the  republic,  and  to  supply  its  place  with  a 
monarchy,  on  the  British  model.  The  uniform 
answer  of  Mr.  Jefferson  to  this  charge  will 
never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  have  heard  it, 
and  of  whom  (as  I  have  recently  had  occasion 
to  prove)  there  are  many  still  livinfr,  besides 
the  humble  individual  who  is  now  addressing 
you.  It  was  this:  "Gentlemen,  you  do  not 
know  that  man :  there  is  not  upon  this  earth  a 
more  perfectly  honest  man  than  John  Adams. 
Concealment  is  no  part  of  his  character;  of  that 
he  b  utterly  incapable :  it  is  not  in  his  nature 
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to  meditate  any  thing  that  that  he  would  not 
publish  to  the  world.  The  measures  of  the 
general  government  are  a  fair  subject  for  differ- 
ence of  opinion.  But  do  not  found  your 
opinions  on  the  notion,  that  there  is  the  small- 
est spice  of  dishonesty,  moral  or  political,  in 
the  ciiaractcr  of  John  Adams ;  for  1  know  him 
well,  and  I  repeat  it,  that  a  man  more  perfectly 
honest  never  issued  from  the  hands  of  his 
Creutor.^^  And  such  is  now,  and  has  long  been, 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  his  countrymen. 

Of  the  measures  adopted  during  his  adminis- 
tration you  do  not  expect  me  to  speak.  I 
should  offend  against  your  own  sense  of  pro- 
priety were  I  to  attempt  it.  We  are  here  to 
mingle  together  over  the  grave  of  the  deported 
patriot,  our  feelings  of  reverence  and  gratitude 
for  services  whose  merit  we  all  acknowledge : 
and  cold  must  be  the  heart  which  does  not  see 
and  feel,  in  his  life,  enough  to  admire  and  to 
love,  without  striking  one  string  that  c^uld 
prtnluco  one  unliallowed  note.  History  and 
biography  will  do  ample  justice  to  every  part 
of  his  character,  ])nblic  and  private ;  and  im- 
partial posterity  will  correct  whatever  errors 
of  opiniim  may  have  been  committed  to  his 
prejudice  by  his  cotemi)Oraries.  ImI  it  suffice 
for  us,  at  this  time,  to  know,  that  he  adminis- 
tered the  government  with  a  pure,  and  honest, 
and  upright  heart;  and  that  whatever  he  ad- 
vised, tiowed  from  the  master  passion  of  his 
breast,  a  holy  and  all-absorbing  love  for  the 
happiness  and  honor  of  his  country. 

Mr.  Jefferson,  holding  the  Vice  Presidency, 
did  not  leave  even  that  negative  office,  as,  in- 
deed, he  never  left  any  other,  without  marking 
his  occupancy  with  some  useful  and  permanent 
vestige.  For  it  was  during  this  term  that  he 
digested  and  compiled  tliat  able  manual  which 
now  gives  the  law  of  proceeding,  not  only  to 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  but  to  all  the 
legislatures  of  the  States  tliroughout  the  Union. 

On  Mr.  Adams's  retirement,  pursuing  the 
destiny  which  seems  to  have  tied  them  together. 
Mr.  Jetferson  again  fi>llowed  him  in  the  office 
which  he  had  vacated,  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States;  and  l:e  had  the  good  fortune  to 
find,  or  to  make  a  smoother  sea.  The  violence 
of  the  party  stonn  gradually  abated,  ond  he 
was  soon  able  to  pursue  his  peaceful  course 
without  ony  material  interruption.  Having 
forborne,  for  the  obvious  reasons  which  have 
been  suggested,  to  touch  the  i)articulars  of  Mr. 
Adams's  administration,  the  same  forbearance, 
for  the  Kiune  reasons,  must  be  exercised  with 
regard  to  Mr.  Jefferson.  But,  forbearing  do- 
tails,  it  will  be  no  departure  from  this  rule  to 
state  in  general  the  facts,  that  Mr.  Jefferson 
continued  at  the  helm  for  eight  years,  the  term 
which  the  example  of  Wasliington  had  conse- 
crated; that  he  so  administered  the  govern- 
ment as  to  meet  the  admiration  and  a])plause 
of  a  great  miyority  of  his  countrymen,  as  the 
overwhelming  suffrage  at  his  second  election 
iittests ;  that  by  that  majt)rity  he  wjis  thought 
-o  have  presented  a  perfect  model  of  a  repub- 


lican administration,  on  the  true  basi9|  and  h 
the  true  spirit  of  the  constitation ;  and  that  b> 
them  the  measures  of  all  the  Bocceeding  id 
ministrations  have  been  continDallj  brought  tt 
the  standard  of  Mr.  Jefferson's,  as  to  an  estab- 
lished and  unquestionable  test,  and  approved  or 
condenmed  in  proportion  to  their  accordance 
with  that  standard.  These  are  facts  which  are 
known  to  you  all.  Another  fact  I  will  men- 
tion, because  it  redounds  so  highly  to  tie 
honor  of  his  magnanimous  and  patriotic  riviL 
It  is  this :  that  that  part  of  Mr.  Jefferson^  ad- 
ministration, and  of  his  successor  treading  in 
his  steps,  which  was  most  violently  opposed,  the 
policy  pursued  towards  the  British  Government 
subsequent  to  1800,  received  the  open,  public, 
and  powerful  support  of  the  pen,  as  well  as  the 
tongue,  of  the  great  sage  of  Quincy.  Hie 
banished  Aristides  never  gave  a  nobler  pnvif 
of  pure  and  disinterested  patriotism.  It  wa» 
a  genuine  emanation  from  the  altar  of  the  Re- 
volution, and  in  perfect  acoordiince  with  the 
whole  tenor  of  the  life  of  our  illu^rious  patriot 
sage. 

Waiving  all  comment  on  Mr.  pJefferson's  pnb- 
lic  measures,  there  is  yet  a  minor  subject,  whu-h, 
standing  where  M-e  do,  seems  to  be  a  f>ecnliar 
propriety  in  noticing ;  for,  small  as  it  is,  it  i? 
strikingly  characteristic  of  the  man,  and  we 
have  an  Immediate  interest  in  the  subject.  It 
is  this :  tlie  great  objects  of  national  concern, 
and  the  great  measures  which  he  was  continu- 
ally projecting  and  executing  for  the  pobiic 
good,  on  a  new  and  vast  scheme  of  policy 
wholly  his  own,  and  stamped  with  oil  the  vigi>r 
and  grandeur  of  his  Olympic  mind,  aUhon^i 
they  were  such  as  would  not  only  have  engrossed 
but  overwhelmed  almost  any  other  man,  did  not 
even  give  full  employment  to  him ;  bnt  with 
that  versatile  and  restless  activity  which  wa 
prone  to  busy  itself  usefully  and  efficacioii!«ly 
with  all  around  him,  he  found  time  to  aoinse 
himself  and  to  gratify  his  natural  taste  for  the 
beautiful,  by  directing  and  overlooking  in  per- 
son, (as  many  of  you  can  witness,)  tlie  improve- 
ments and  ornaments  of  this  city  of  the  nation: 
and  it  is  to  his  taste  and  industry  that  we  owe, 
among  other  things  which  it  were  needless  to 
enumerate,  this  beautiful  avenue,*  which  he  lett 
in  such  order  as  to  excite  the  admiration  of  all 
who  approached  us. 

Having  closed  his  administration,  he  ^» 
followed  by  the  applause,  the  gratitude,  and 
blessings  of  his  country,  into  that  retirement 
which  no  man  was  ever  better  fitted  to  grace 
and  enjoy.  And  from  this  retirement,  together 
with  his  precursor,  the  venerable  patriarch  of 
Quincy  could  enjoy  tliat  supreme  of  all  eartblv 
happiness,  the  retrospect  of  a  life  well  anil 
greatly  spent  in  the  service  of  his  country  anti 
mankind.  The  successful  warrior,  who  has 
desolated  whole  empires  for  his  own  aggran- 
dizement, the  successful  usurper  of  his  countn'i 
rights  and  liberties,  may  have  their  hours  ol 
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iwelling  pride,  ia  whioh  they  may  look  baok 
(vith  a  barbaroas  joy  upon  the  triumph  of  their 
lAlenta,  and  feast  upon  the  adulation  of  the 
ivcophants  that  surround  them :  bat  night  and 
silence  come;  and  conscience  takes  her  turn. 
The  bloody  field  rises  upon  the  startled  imagina- 
tion. The  shades  of  the  slaughtered  innocent 
}talk,  in  terrific  procession,  before  the  couch.  The 
igonizing  cry  of  countless  widows  and  orphans 
invades  the  ear.  The  bloody  dagger  of  the  as- 
sassin plays  in  airy  terror  before  the  vision. 
Violated  liberty  lifts  her  avenging  lance :  and 
\  down-trodden  nation  rises  before  them  in  all 
Lhe  majesty  of  its  wrath.  What,  what  are  the 
[lonrs  of  a  splendid  wretch  like  this,  compared 
with  those  that  shed  their  poppies  and  their 
roses  upon  the  pillows  of  our  T)eaceful  and  vir- 
tuous patriots  I  Every  night  bringing  to  them 
the  balm  and  health  of  repose,  and  every  morn- 
ing offering  to  them  "their  history  in  a  nation's 
syes ! "  This,  this  it  is  to  be  greatly  virtuous : 
sind  be  this  the  only  ambition  that  shall  ever 
touch  an  American  bosom  I 

Still  unexhausted  by  such  a  life  of  service  in 
the  cause  of  his  country,  Mr.  JeffVsrson  found 
fei  another  and  most  appropriate  employment 
for  his  old  age ;  the  erection  of  a  seat  of  science 
in  his  native  State.  The  University  of  Virginia 
IS  bis  work.  His,  the  first  conception  ;  his,  the 
whole  impulse  and  direction ;  his,  the  varied 
md  beautiful  architecture,  and  tlie  entire  super- 
intendence of  its  erection  :  the  whole  scheme 
jf  its  studies,  its  organization,  and  government, 
ire  his.  He  is,  therefore,  indeed  the  father  of 
Lhe  University  of  Virginia.  That  it  may  fulfil 
to  the  full  extent,  the  great  and  patriotic  pur- 
[>o9es  and  hopes  of  its  founder,  carmot  fail  to 
jQ  the  wish  of  every  American  bosom.  This 
Kvas  the  last  and  crowning  labor  of  Mr.  JeffVjr- 
sr)n'8  life:  a  crown  so  poetically  appropriate, 
:bat  fancy  might  well  suppose  it  to  have  been 
»'reathed  and  placed  on  his  brow  by  the  hand 
)f  the  epic  muse  herself. 

It  is  the  remark  of  one  of  the  most  elegant 
ivriters  of  antiquity,  in  the  beautiful  essay  w^hich 
le  has  left  us  '*  on  Old  Age,"  that  **  to  those  who 
lave  not  w^ithin  themselves  the  resources  of 
iving  well  and  happily  every  age  is  oppressive ; 
>ut  that  to  those  who  have,  nothing  is  an  evil 
vhich  the  necessity  of  nature  brings  along  with 
t."  Uow  rich  our  two  patriots  were  in  these 
nternjJ  resources,  you  all  know.  How  lightly 
hey  bore  the  burden  of  increasing  years  was 
ipparent  from  the  cheerfulness  and  vigor  with 
vhich,  after  having  survived  the  age  to  which 
hey  pro[)erly  belonged,  they  continued  to  live 
unong  their  posterity.  How  happy  they  were 
n  their  domestic  relations,  how  beloved  by 
heir  neighbors  and  friends,  how  revered  and 
lonored  by  their  country  and  by  the  friends  of 
iberty  in  every  quarter  of  the  world,  is  a  mat- 
er of  open  and  public  notoriety.  Their  houses 
vere  the  constant  and  thronged  resort  of  the 
otaries  of  virtue,  and  science,  and  genius,  and 
►atriotism,  from  every  portion  of  the  civilized 
lobe;    and  no  one  ever  left  them  without 


confessing  that  his  highest  expectations  had 
been  realized,  and  even  surpassed  in  the  inter- 
view. 

Of  "the  chief  of  the  Argonauts,"  as  Mr. 
Jefferson  so  classically  and  so  happily  styled  his 
illustrious  friend  of  the  north,  it  is  my  misfor- 
tune to  be  able  to  speak  only  by  report.  But 
every  representation  concurs  in  drawing  the 
same  pleasing  and  afiecting  picture  of  the 
Roman  simplicity  in  which  that  Father  of  his 
Country  lived ;  of  the  frank,  warm,  cordid,  and 
elegant  reception  that  he  gave  to  all  who  ap- 
proached him ;  of  the  interesting  kindness  with 
which  he  disbursed  the  golden  treasures  of  his 
experience,  and  shed  around  him  the  rays  of 
his  descending  sun.  His  conversation  was  rich 
in  anecdote  and  characters  of  the  times  that 
were  jiast ;  rich  in  political  and  moral  instruc- 
tion ;  full  of  that  best  of  wisdom  which  is  learnt 
from  real  life,  and  flowing  from  his  heart  with 
that  warm  and  honest  frankness,  that  fervor  of 
feeling  and  force  of  diction,  whica  so  strikingly 
distinguished  him  in  the  meridian  of  his  life. 
Many  of  us  heard  that  sim]ile  and  touching  ac- 
count given  of  a  parting  scene  with  him,  b^ 
one  of  our  eloquent  divines :  "When  he  rose  up 
from  that  little  couch  behind  the  door,  on 
which  he  wa^i  w^ont  to  rest  his  aged  and  weary 
limbs,  and  w^ith  his  silver  locks  hanging  on  each 
side  of  his  honest  face,  etretclied  forth  that 
pure  hand,  which  was  never  soiled  even  by 
suspicion,  and  gave  his  kind  and  parting  bene- 
diction. Such  was  the  blissful  and  honored  re- 
tirement of  the  sago  of  Quincy.  Happy  the 
life,  which,  verging  upon  a  century,  had  met 
with  but  one  serious  political  disappointment ! 
and  oven  for  that,  he  had  lived  to  receive  a 
golden  atonement,  "even  in  that  quarter  in 
which  he  had  garnered  up  his  heart." 

Let  us  now  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  patriot 
of  the  south.  The  Komau  moralist,  in  that 
great  work  which  he  has  left  for  the  govern- 
ment of  man  in  all  the  offices  of  life,  has  de- 
scended even  to  prescribe  the  kind  of  habita- 
tion in  which  an  honored  and  distinguished  man 
should  dwell.  It  should  not,  he  says,  be  small, 
and  mean,  and  sordid :  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
extended  with  profuse  and  wanton  extrava* 
gance.  It  should  be  large  enough  to  receive 
and  accommodate  the  visitors  which  such  a  man 
never  fails  to  attract,  and  suited  in  its  orna- 
ments, as  well  as  its  dimensions,  to  the  charac- 
ter and  fortune  of  the  individual.  Monticello 
has  now  lost  its  great  charm.  Tliose  of  you 
who  have  not  already  visited  it,  will  not  be 
very  apt  to  visit  it,  hereafter ;  and,  from  the 
feelings  which  you  cherish  for  its  departed 
owner,  I  persuade  myself,  that  you  will  not  be 
displeased  with  a  brief  and  rapid  sketch  of  that 
abode  of  domestic  bliss,  that  temple  of  science. 
Nor  is  it,  indeed,  foreign  to  the  express  purpose 
of  this  meeting,  which,  in  looking  to  "  his  life 
and  character,"  naturmly  embraces  his  home 
and  his  domestic  habits.  Can  any  thing  be  in* 
different  to  us,  which  was  so  dear  to  him,  and 
which  was  a  subject  of  such  just  admiration  to 
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the  hundreds  and  thousands  that  were  contin- 
ually re^)rting  to  it,  as  to  an  object  of  pious  pil- 
grimage? 

Tlie  mansion  house  at  Monticello,  was  built 
and  furnished  in  the  days  of  his  prosperity.  In 
its  dimensions,  its  architecture,  ito  arrange- 
ments, and  ornaments,  it  is  such  a  one  as  be- 
came the  character  and  fortune  of  the  man.  It 
stands  upon  an  elliptic  plain,  formed  by  cutting 
down  the  apex  of  a  mountain ;  and,  on  the 
west,  etretching  away  to  the  north  and  the 
6(>uth,  it  connnands  a  view  of  the  Blue  Kidge 
for  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  brings  under 
the  eye  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  beautiful 
horizons  in  the  world :  while,  on  the  east,  it 
])resents  an  extent  of  prospect,  bounded  only 
by  the  spherical  fonn  of  the  earth,  in  which  na- 
ture bcems  to  sleep  in  eternal  repose,  as  if  to 
fonn  one  of  her  finest  contrasts  with  tlie  rude 
and  rolling  grandeur  on  the  west.  In  the  wide 
prospect^  and  scattered  to  the  north  and  south. 
are  several  detached  mountains,  which  contrib- 
ute to  animate  and  diversify  this  enchanting 
landscape ;  and  among  them,  to  the  south  Wil- 
liss*  Mountain,  which  is  so  interestingly  depicted 
in  his  Notes.  From  this  summit,  the  Philoso- 
pher was  wont  to  enjoy  that  spectacle,  among 
the  sublimcst  of  nature's  operations,  the  Kkhu- 
ing  of  the  distant  mountains  ;  and  to  watch  the 
motions  of  the  planets,  and  tiie  greater  revolu- 
tion of  the  celestial  spliere.  From  this  summit, 
too,  the  Patriot  could  look  down,  with  uninter- 
rupted vision,  upon  the  wide  expanse  of  the 
world  around,  for  which  he  considered  himself 
born ;  and  upward,  to  the  open  and  vaulted 
heavens  which  he  seemed  to  approach,  as  if  to 
keep  him  continually  in  mind  of  his  high  re- 
sponsibility. It  is  indeed  a  prospect  in  which 
yon  see  and  feel,  at  once,  that  nothing  mean  or 
little  could  live.  It  is  a  scene  fit  to  nourish  those 
great  and  high-souled  jirinciples  which  fonned 
tjje  elements  of  his  character,  and  was  a  most 
noble  and  appropriate  post  for  such  a  sentinel 
over  the  rights  and  liberties  of  man. 

Approaching  the  hoose  on  the  eiist,  the  vis- 
itor instinctively  pauseil,  to  cast  around  one 
thrilling  glance  at  this  magnificent  panorama: 
and  then  passed  to  the  vestibule,  where,  if  he 
bad  not  been  previously  infonned,  he  would 
immediately  perceive  that  he  was  entering  the 
house  of  no  conunon  man.  In  the  spacious  and 
lolly  hall  which  opens  iK'fore  him,  he  marks  no 
tawdry  and  unmeaning  ornaments;  but  before, 
un  the  right,  on  the  left,  all  around,  the  eye  is 
Ftruck  and  gratified  with  objects  of  science  and 
taste,  so  classed  and  arranged  as  to  produce 
their  finest  ettect.  On  one  side,  specimens  of 
g<.'ulpture  set  out,  in  such  order,  as  U)  exhibit  at 
a  coup  (Ttril  the  liistorical  progress  of  that  art; 
from  the  tir^t  rude  attempts  of  the  aborigines  of 
our  country,  up  to  that  exquisite  and  finished 
bust  of  the  great  patriot  himself,  from  the  mas- 
ter liand  of  Caracci.  On  the  other  side,  the 
visitor  Bees  displayed  a  vast  collection  of  speci- 
mens of  Indian  art,  their  paintings,  weapons, 
)rnameutd  and  manufactures;   on  another,  an 


array  of  the  fossil  prodactions  of  onr  ci>i]ntrT 
mineral  and  animal ;  the  polished  remaiu.4  o| 
those  colossal  monsters  that  once  trod  onr  fi>r- 
ests,  and  are  no  more ;  and  a  variegated  disphr 
of  the  branching  honors  of  those  ^^  inonarchs  cf 
the  waste,"  that  still  people  the  wilds  uf  tU 
American  Continent. 

From  this  hall  ho  was  ushered  into  a  noMc 
saloon,  fVom  which  the  glorious  landscape  of 
the  west  again  bursts  upon  his  view;  and 
which,  within,  is  hung  thick  around  with  tU 
fine?*  productions  of  the  pencil — hiistori«) 
paintings  of  the  most  striking  subjects  from  all 
countries,  and  all  ages ;  the  portraits  of  distin- 
guished men  and  patriots,  both  of  Europe  aid 
America,  and  medallions  and  ei^rarings  in  eixV 
less  ])rofusion. 

While  the  visitor  was  yet  lost  in  the  oontmi- 
plat  ion  of  these  treasures  of  the  arts  and  scien- 
ces, he  was  startled  by  the  approach  of  a  stn»n;z 
and  sprightly  step,  and  turning  with  instinoiive 
reverence  to  the  door  of  entrance,  he  was  iiJel 
by  the  tall,  and  animated,  and  stately  fignre  of 
the  patriot  himself — his  countenan<^(^  beamin* 
with  intelligence  and  benignity,  and  his  i»ct- 
stretched  hand  with  its  strong  and  cordial  pr^ 
sure,  confirming  the  courtei>us  welcome  of  L's 
lips.     And  then  came  that  cbann  of  raanDrr 
and  conversation  that  passes  all  description— o 
cheerful — so  unassuming — so  free,  and  easj,  and 
frank,  and  kind,  and  gay — ^that  even  theyiHing 
and  overawed,  and  embarrassi.*d  visitor  at  om^ 
forgot  his  fears,  and  felt  himself  by  the  side  of 
an  old  and  familiar  friend.     There  was  no  crti'it. 
no  ambition  in  the  conversation  of  the  pliilusv 
pher.     It  was  as  simple  and   nupretendine  a? 
nature  itself.    And  while  in  this  easy  nuumer 
he  wjis  iMMiring  out  instruction,  like  light  fn>Bs 
an  inexiiaustible  solar  fountain,  he  seemed  ri»ii- 
tinually  to  be  asking,  instead  of  giving  infoniu- 
tion.     The  visitor  felt  himself  lifted,  by  theci«n- 
ta<rt,  into  a  new  and  nobler  region  of  thouiAt 
and  became  surprised  at  his  own  buoyancy  and 
vigor.    He  could  not^  indeed,  helpbeiof:  as- 
tounded, now  and  then,  at  those  transcenJeu; 
leaps  of  the  mind,  which  ho  siiw  made  witliont 
the  slightest  exertion,  and  the  ease  with  wlii«L 
this  wonderful  man  i>layed  with  8ubje<*ts  whirh 
he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  c<msidering  aiDini; 
the  argumenta  crucis  of  the  intellect.     \t*\ 
then  there  seemed  to  be  no  end  to  his  knowl- 
edge.   He  waa  a  thorough  master  of  ever}>uS 
ject  that  was  touched.     From  tlie  details  of  t!w 
humblest  mechanic  art,  up  to  the  highest  son- 
mit  of  science,  he  was  jjertectly  at  his  ease,  aud 
every  where  at  home.     Thereseemed  to  W  n ' 
h)nger  any  terra  incognita  of  tho  human  uwKt- 
standing :  for,  what  the  visitor  had  thought  ?-«. 
he   now  found  reduc^  to  a  familiar  garde:! 
walk;  and  all  this  carried  oft*  so  lightly.  >' 
playfully,  so  gracefully,  so  engagingly,'  that  U 
won  every  heart  that  approached  hi  in,  as  ctf- 
tainly  as  lie  astonished  every  mind. 

Air.  Jert'erson  was  wont  'to  remark,  that  U 
never  left  the  conversation  of  I>r.  fninklirj 
without  carrying  away  with  him  .HjmeUiiiJ 
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new  and  nsefol.  How  often,  and  how  trnlr, 
has  the  same  remark  been  made  of  him.  Kor 
is  this  wonderful,  when  we  reflect,  that  that 
mind  of  matchless  vigor  and  versatility  had 
been,  all  its  lile,  intensely  engaged  in  conversing 
with  the  illastrious  dead,  or  following  the  march 
of  science  in  every  land,  or  soaring  away,  on  its 
own  steady  and  powerful  wing,  into  new  and 
unexplored  regions  of  thought. 

Shall  I  follow  him  to  the  table  of  his  elegant 
hospitality,  and  show  him  to  you  in  the  bosom 
of  his  enchanting  family  ?  Alas  I  those  attic 
days  are  gone ;  that  sparkling  eye  is  quenched ; 
that  voice  of  pure  and  delicate  affection,  which 
ran  with  such  brilliancy  and  efiect  through  the 
whole  compass  of  colloquial  music,  now  bright 
with  wit,  now  melting  with  tenderness,  is 
hashed  for  ever  in  the  grave  I  But  let  me  leave 
a  theme  on  which  friendship  and  gratitude  have, 
I  fear,  already  been  tempted  to  linger  too  long. 

There  was  one  solace  of  the  declining  years 
of  both  these  great  men,  which  must  not  be 
i>assed.  It  is  that  correspondence  which  arose 
between  them,  after  their  retirement  from  pub- 
lic life.  That  correspondence,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
will  be  given  to  the  world.  If  it  ever  shall,  I 
speak  from  knowledge  when  I  say  it  will  be 
fonnd  to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  af- 
fecting that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  That 
"  cold  cloud  "  which  had  hung  for  a  time  over 
their  friendship,  passed  away  with  the  conflict 
out  of  which  it  had  grown,  and  the  attachment 
of  their  early  life  returned  in  all  its  force.  They 
had  both  now  bid  adieu,  a  flual  adieu,  to  all 
public  employments,  and  were  done  with  all 
tlie  agitating  passions  of  life.  They  were  dead 
to  the  ambitious  world;  and  this  correspond- 
ence resembles,  more  than  any  thing  else,  one 
of  those  conversations  in  the  Elysium  of  the  an- 
cients, which  the  shades  of  the  departed  great 
were  supposed  by  them  to  hold,  with  regard  to 
the  aflairs  of  the  world  they  had  left.  There 
are  the  same  playful  allusions  to  the  points  of 
diflference  that  had  divided  their  parties;  the 
same  mutual,  and  light,  and  unimpassioned 
raillery  on  their  own  past  misconceptions  and 
mistakes ;  the  same  mutual  and  just  admiration 
and  respect  for  their  many  virtues  and  services 
to  mankind.  That  correspondence  was,  to  them 
botli,  one  of  the  most  genial  employments  of 
their  old  age ;  and  it  reads  a  lesson  of  wisdom 
on  the  bitterness  of  party  spirit,  by  which  the 
wise  and  the  good  will  not  fail  to  ])roflt. 

Besides  this  afiectionate  intercourse  between 
them,  you  are  aware  of  the  extensive  corres- 
pondence which  they  maintained  with  others, 
and  of  which  some  idea  may  be  formed  by  those 
letters  which,  since  their  death,  have  already 
broken  upon  us  through  the  press,  from  quar- 
ters so  entirely  unexpected.  They  were  con- 
sidered as  the  living  historians  of  the  Revoln- 
tioti,  and  of  the  past  age,  as  well  as  oracles  of 
wisdom  to  all  who  consulted  them.  Their 
habit  in  this  particular  seems  to  have  been  the 
same ;  never  to  omit  answering  any  respectful 
letter  they  received,  no  matter  how  obscure  the 


individual,  or  how  insigniflcant  the  subject. 
With  Mr.  Jefferson  this  was  a  sacred  law,  and 
as  he  always  wrote  at  a  polygraphic  desk,  copies 
have  been  preserved  of  every  letter.  His  cor- 
respondence travelled  far  beyond  his  own  coun- 
try, and  embraced  within  its  circle  many  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  his  age  in  Enrope. 
What  a  feast  for  the  mind  may  wo  not  expect 
from  the  published  letters  of  these  excellent 
men  I  They  were  both  masters  in  this  way, 
though  somewhat  contrasted.  Mr.  Adams^ 
plain,  nervous,  and  emphatic,  the  thoagbt 
couched  in  the  fewest  and  strongest  wordsy 
and  striking  with  a  kind  of  epigrammatic  force. 
Mr.  Jefferson,  flowing  with  easy  and  careless 
melody,  the  language  at  the  same  time  pruned 
of  every  redundant  word,  and  giving  the  thought 
with  the  happiest  precision,  the  aptest  wordii 
droppmg  unbidden  and  unsought  into  tlieii 
places,  as  if  they  had  fallen  from  the  skies; 
and  so  beautiful,  so  felicitous,  as  to  fill  the  mind 
with  a  succession  of  delightful  surprises,  while 
the  judgment  is,  at  the  same  time,  made  captive 
by  the  closely  compacted  energy  of  the  argu- 
ment. Mr.  Jefferson^s  style  is  so  easy  and  har- 
monious, as  to  have  led  superficial  readers  to 
remark  that  he  was  deficient  in  strength ;  as  if 
ruggedness  and  abruptness  were  essential  to 
strength.  Mr.  Jefferson's  strength  was  inherent 
in  the  thoughts  and  conceptions,  though  hidden 
by  the  light  and  graceful  vestments  which  he 
threw  over  them.  The  internal  divinity  exist- 
ed and  was  felt,  though  concealed  under  tho 
finely  harmonized  fonn  of  a  man  ;  and  if  he  did 
not  exhibit  himself  in  his  compositions  w^ith  the 
insignia  of  Hercules,  the  shaggy  lion^s  skin  and 
the  knotted  club ;  he  bore  the  full  quiver  and 
the  silver  bow  of  Apollo ;  and  every  polished 
shaft  that  he  loosened  from  the  string  told  with 
unerring  and  fatal  precision  : 

These  two  great  men,  so  eminently  distin- 
guished among  the  patriots  of  the  Revolution, 
and  so  illustrious  by  their  subsequent  ser>'ices, 
became  still  more  so,  by  having  so  long  survived 
all  that  were  most  highly  conspicuous  among 
their  coevals.  All  the  stars  of  first  magnitude, 
in  the  equatorial  and  tropical  regions,  had  long 
since  gone  down,  and  still  they  remained.  StiU 
they  stood  full  in  view,  like  those  two  resplen- 
dent constellations  near  the  oppofaite  poles, 
which  never  set  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
boring zones. 

But  they,  too,  were  doomed  at  length  to  set ; 
and  such  was  their  setting  as  no  American 
bosom  can  ever  forget  I 

In  the  midst  of  their  fast  decaying  strength, 
and  when  it  was  seen  that  the  approach  of 
death  was  certain,  their  country  and  its  glory 
still  occupied  their  thoughts,  and  circmated 
with  the  last  blood  that  was  ebbing  to  their 
hearts.  Those  who  surrounded  the  death-bed 
of  Mr.  Jefferson  report,  that  in  the  few  short 
intervals  of  delirium  that  occurred,  his  mind 
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manifestly  relapsed  to  the  age  of  the  RevoVa-  affairs  I    Philosophy,  recovered  of  her  surprise 

tioD.     lie  talked,  in  broken  sentences,  of  the  may  affect  to  treat  the  coincidence  as  fortui- 

committees  of  safety,  an4  the  rest  of  that  great  tons.    But  philosophy  herself  was  mute,  at  the 

machinery,  which  he  imagined  to  be  still  in  moment,  nnder  the  pressure  of  the  feeling  that 

action.    One  of  his  exclamations  was,  ^'  Warn  these  illustrious  men  had  rather  been  translated, 

the  committee  to  be  on  their  guard;"  and  he  than  had  died«    It  is  in  vain  to  tell  us  thatiuen 

instantly  rose  in  his  bed,  with  the  help  of  his  die  by  thousands  every  da^^  in  the  year,  ullt>ver 

attendants,  and  went  through  the  act  of  writing  the  world.    The  wonder  is,  not  that  two  men 

a  hurried  note.      But  these  intervals  were  few  have  died  on  the  same  day,  but  that  two  snch 

and  short.    His  reason  was  almost  constantly  men,  after  having  performed  so  many  and  snch 

upon  her  throne,  and  the  only  aspiration  he  splendid  services  in  the  canse  of  liberty — atter 

was  heard  to  breathe,  was  the  prayer,  that  he  the  multitude  of  other  coincidences  which  seem 

might  live  to  see  the  fourth  of  July.     When  to  have  linked  then*  destinies  together— altrt" 

that  day  came,  all  that  he  was  heard  to  whis-  having  lived  so  long  together,  the  objects  of 

per  was  the  repeated  ejaculation — "NuncDom-  their  country's  joint  veneration — aft^r  haTuo^ 

ine  diniittas  " — Now,  Lord,  let  thy  servant  de-  been  spared  to  witness  the  great  triumph  of 

part  in  peace  I     And  the  prayer  of  the  patriot  their  toils  at  home — and  looked  together  from 

was  heard  and  answered.  Pisgah's  top,  on  the  sublime  effect  of  that  grand 

The  patriarch  of  Quincy,  too,  with  the  same  impulse  which  they  had  given  to  the  same  glo- 

certainty  of  death  before  him,  prayed  only  for  rious  cause  throughout  the  world,  should.  i»n 

the  protraction  of  his  life  to  the  same  day.    His  this  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which 

prayer  was  also  heard :  and  when  a  messenger  they  had  ushered  that  cause  into  light,  be  both 

from  the  neighboring  festivities,  unapprised  of  caught  up  to  Heaven,  together,  in  the  midst  of 

his  danger,  was  deputed  to  ask  him  for  the  their  raptures  I     Is  tliere  a  being,  of  heart  $0 

honor  of  a  toast,   he  showed  the  object  on  obdurate  and  sceptical,  as  not  to  feel  the  hand 

which  his  dying  eyes  were  fixed,  and  exclaimed  and  hear  the  voice  of  Heaven  in  this  wonderfd^ 

with  energy,  *'  Independence  for  ever  1 "     His  dispensation  I      And  may  we  not,  with  ^e^e^ 

country  ^t,  his    country    last,   his   country  ence,  interpret  its  language?     Is  it  not  thwl 

always  I  "  These  are  my  beloved  servants,  in  whom  1  am 

well  pleased.    They  have  finbhed  the  work  for 

"  0  save  my  country— Ileaven !  he  said— and  died  I "  which  I  sent  them  into  the  world ;  and  are  now 

,,.  ,            «  „         .  .          .,...,..  T  ,  called  to  their  reward.    Go  ye,  and  do  like- 
Hitherto,  fellow-citizens,  the  fourth  of  July  ^yjg^  j  »> 

had  been  celebrated  among  us,  only  as  tlie  anni-  One  circumstance,  alone,  remains  to  be  no- 

versary  of  our  independence,  and  its  votanes  ticed.    In  a  private  memorandum  found  anions 

had  been  merely  human  bemgs.     But  at  its  last  gome  other  obituary  papers  and  relics  of  Mr. 

recurrence— the  great  jubilee  of  the  nation—the  Jefferson,  is  a  suggestion,  in  case  a  memorial 

anniversary,  it  may  well  be  termed,   of  the  over  him  should  ever  bo  thought  of,  that  t 

liberty  of  man— Heaven,  itself,  mingled  visibly  granite  obelisk,  of  small  dimensions,  sliould  l« 

in  the  celebration,  and  hallowed  the  day  anew  erected,  with  the  followmg  inscription : 
by  a  double  apotheosis.    Is  there  one  among  us 


to  whom  this  language  seems  too  strong  ?    Let  here  ues  buribd 

him  recall  his  own  feelings,  and  the  objection  ,  ,.       ™^^/?  JEFFERSON, 

Mill  vanish      When  the  report  first  reached  us,  of  th^^etta^tL^of  l"^^^^^ 

of  the  death  of  the  great  man  whose  residence  And  Father  of  the  Unirersity  oT  Virginia. 

was  nearest,  who  among  us  was  not  struck  with 

the  circumstance  that  he  should  have  been  re-  All  the   long  catalogue  of   hi^  great,  and 

moved  on  the  day  of  his  own  highest  glory  ?  splendid,  and  glorious  services,  reduced  to  this 

And  who,  after  the  first  shock  of  the  iutelli-  brief  and  modest  summary  I 

gence  had  passed,  did  not  feel  a  thrill  of  mourn-  Thus  lived  and  thus  died  our  sainted  Patriot<( ! 

ful  delight  at  the  characteristic  beauty  of  the  May  their  spirits  still  continue  to  liover  ov^r 

close  of  such  a  life.    But  while  our  bosoms  were  their  countrymen,  inspire   all   their  coun«eK 

yet  swelling  with  admiration  at  this  singularly  and  guide  them  in  the  same  virtnons  and  noble 

beautiful  coincidence,  when  the  second  report  path  ?    And  may  that  God,  in  whose  handd  are 

immediately  followed,  of  the  death  of  the  great  the  issues  of  all  things,  confirm  and  perpetuate 

sago  of  Quincy,  on  the  same  day — I  appeal  to  to  us  the  inestimable  boon,  which  through  tlieir 

yourselves — is  there  a  voice  that  was  not  hushed,  agency  he  has  bestowed ;  and  make  our  Colnm- 

is  there  a  heart  that  did  not  quail,  at  this  close  bia  the  briglit  exein]>lar  for  all  the  struggliuc 

manifestation  of  the  hand  of  Heaven  in  our  sons  of  liberty  around  the  globe  I 
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SPEECH  IS  THE  TRIAL  OP  AAROS  BCRR.. 

In  May,  1807,  Aaron  Burr  was  arraigned  in  dermine  the  liberties  of  a  great  portion  of  the 

the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  held  at  peojile  of  this  coontry,  and  subject  them  to  a 

Richmond,  Virginia,  for  treason,  in  preparing  "'""T*'  ^"^  *  ^^'^^  ^'^  are  obliged  to  use  the 

^         ,,.                  „  .            ,         ,  teniis  which  convey  those  ideas.     W  hj  then 

the  means  or  a  military  expedition  against  the  are  gentlemen  so  sensitive?     Why  on  tbese  oo- 

possessions  of  the  King  of  Spain,  with  whom  cosionn,  so  necessary,  so  nnavoidable,  do  they 

the  United  SUtes  were  at  peace*     Under  the  "hrinlt  back  witli  so  much  agony  of  nerve,  as  if; 

direction  of  President  Jelfereon,  Mr.  Wirt  was  I'"'*'^  "^  ».'}''"  f  >f' jf*'  "■«  Y^  '"  l*^"?"" 

,     „  .     ,  J"          .  iDg-roum  with  Colonel  Burr,  and  were  bnrbar- 

reUined,  to  assist  the  United  States  Attorney  ou^iy  relating  towards  him  every  principle  of 

in  the  prosecntion,  and  in  the  coarse  of  the  decorum  and  hnmanity  t 

trial,  he  spoke  as  follows:  Mr.  Wickham  has,  indeed,  invited  ns  to  con- 

.,                               „             ■,    .           ,  ^  sider  the  sulject  abstractedly:   and  we  have 

Mat  it  PI.BAMI  Tont  HosoBSr  It  is  my  duty  ^^^  t„,j  t,,^^  ■^^  j,  expected  to  be  so  consid- 

M  proceed,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  in  ^.^j     ^^  ^     jf  (j^i^  ^^^  practicable,  woiUd 

opposing  this  motion.    IJat  I  should  not  deem  ,j,ere  be  no  danger  in  it?    Would  Uier4  be  no 

it  my  duty  to  oppose  it,  if  it  were  founded  on  ^         ^,,5,^  ^^  „^^  mooting  points,  purau- 

correct  pnnciples.    I  sbind  here  with  the  same  j,      i„j,enioa8  hyjothesea,  chnSing  elTmentary 

,ndei«ndence  of  action   which  belongs  to  the  pnnciplrt  over  tlW  wide  extended  plains  and 

Attorney  of  the  United  Stales;  and  as  he  wonld  ^^,  i„^  Leigh  W  of  abstracted  low,  that  we  should 

certainly  rebnquish  the  prosecution  the  mo-  h^^sight  of  thegreat  question  bijforo  thecourt) 

meiit  be  became  convinced  of  its  injustice,  so  x^ia  may  snit  the  pun>oses  of  the  connsel  for 

»lsg  most  certainly  would  I.     The  Iminan.ty  n,,,  prisoner;  but  it  dJes  not,  therefore,  necee- 

nnd  justice  of  this  nation  would  revolt  at  the  ^^i,    ^^^  (,,„  purposes  of  truth  and  justice.     It 

idea  of  a  pro«*ution,  pushed  on  against  a  life  „i!i  be  proper,  when  we  have  derived  a  prin- 

which  stood  protected  by  the  laws;  bnt  whe-  ^iple  from  liaw  or  argument,  that  we  should 

tber  they  wonld  or  not,  I  would  not  pknt  a  ^ring  it  to  the  case  before  the  court,  in  order 

thorn,  to  rankle  for  life  m  iny  heart,  by  open^  ^^  ,^„  jtg  application  and  iU  practical  truth, 

ing  my  hps  in  support  of  aprosecntion  which  I  i„  ^^i^.  „i,ich,  we  are  driven  into  tbe  nature 

felt  and  believed  to  be  unjust.     But  believing,  „f  j^^           ^^^  ^^^^^  ^    ^  ^f  K  ^  ^^  g„^  j^^ 

oa  I  do,  tliat  this  motion  is  not  funnded  in  j^  Hut,  besides,  the  gentlemen  have  themselvei 

tice,_that  It  13  a  mereinanrauvre  to  obstruct  the  ,^,Klered  thU  toiaUy  abstracted  argument  com- 

inquiry,  to  turn  it  from  tbe  proper  course,  to  pje,e|y  i,„p„3giij|e.  for  one  of  their  positions  ii 

■wrest  the  trial  of  the  facts  from  the  proper  that  there  is  no  overt,  act  proven  at  all.    Sow^ 

tnbnnol,  the  jury,  and  embarrass  tbe  court  that  an  overt  act  consists  of  fact  and  intention, 

with  a  responaibihty  which  it  ongbt  not  to  fi-el,  j.,,  ^^^^  ^^  „ftg„  „      ^^  ^         tl,^^  it  |,^  ^ 

1  hold  It  iny  duty  to  proceeU-lor  the  sake  of  fair  title  to  Justice  Vauglian's  epithet  of  a  "de- 

tlie  conn,  for  the  sake  of  vindicating  the  trial  caotutum."     In  speaking  then  of  this  overt  act, 

by  jury    now  sought  to  be  violate.!,  for  the  „-«  ^^0  compelledto  inquire,  not  merely  into 

Bake  of  full  and  ample  justice  m  this  particular  the  fact  of  the  assembla^i,  but  the  intention  of 

case,  for  the  sake  of  the  future  peace,  union,  jt;  io  doing  which,  we  must  examine  and  de- 

and  indeiiendence  of  these  !states,_I  feel  it  my  vdope  the  whole  project  of  the  prisoner.    It  is 

bounden  duty  to  proceed.     In  doing  which,  I  obvious,  therefore,  that  an  abstract  eiamination 

beg  that  the  prisoner  and  his  counsel  will  recol-  o(  tbU  iwmt  cannot  be  made:  and  since  the 

lect  tbe  eitreme  difficulty  of  clothing  my  argu-  gentlemen  drive  us  into  the  eiamination,  they 

inent  in  terms  which  niay  be  congenial  with  cannot  complain,  if,  without  any  softening  of 

their  feelings.     The  gentlemen  api^ur  to  me  to  iig|„s  ^r  deepening  of  shades,  we  eihibit  the 

feel  a  very  wtraordinary  and  unreasonable  de-  picture  in  its  true  and  natunil  stale 

gree  of  seiwibility  on  this  occasion.    They  seem  Xbia  motion  is  a  bold  and  oriinnal  stroke  in 

to  forget  tbe  nature  of  the  charge,  and  that  the   noble  science  of  defence.      It  marks  the 

■we  are  tlie  prosecutors.      «e  do  not  stand  genius  and  hand  of  a  master.      For  it  gives  to 

here  to  pronounce  a  panegi-rio  on  the  prisoner,  the  prisoner  every  possible  advantage,  while  it 

but  to  urge  on  liiin  the  crime  of  treason  against  gives  him  tbe  full  benetil  of  his  legd  defence— 

his  country.    When  we  speak  of  treason,  we  the  sole  defence  which  be  would  be  able  to 

must  call  it  treason.     1\  hen  we  speak  of  a  trai-  moke  to  the  Jury,  if  the  evidence  were  nU  In- 

tor,   we  must  call   hiin  a  traitor.     When  we  trodiieed  before  them.      It  cuts  olT  from  tlia 

eiUMik  of  a  |.lot  to  dismember  the  Union,  to  uu-  prosecution  all   that   evidence  which  goes  to 

•  A  (nil  Hport  nf  itaii  enruriinir;  iri.i  *«  uken  Id  C"i"'wi'  the  prisoner  with  tlie  assemblage  on 

•Imn  hud  bj  Mr.  T.  C>rp«it«,  and  putiUixl  io  tbiw  ^""^  island,  to  eipWn  tbe  destination  and  oh- 

TolumH,  ISOT,   »rt  now  u  PM»  I'M,  Is  the  fini  tsIudu  of  J**^"  "''  ^'^  assemblage,  and  to  stamp  beyond 

ii.i>  waiki  alio  the  ipeeeh  of  Ur.  BudoJph,  it  the  hum  controversy  tlie  character  of  treusoB  upon  jt. 

,iu  Connect  this  motion  with  that  wliich  was  mode 
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the  other  day,  to  compel  us  to  begin  with  the 
proof  of  the  overt  act,  in  which,  from  their 
zeal,  genUemen  were  equally  sanguine,  and  ob- 
serve what  would  have  been  the  effect  of  suc- 
cess in  both  motions.  We  should  have  been 
reduced  to  the  single  fact,  the  individual  fact, 
of  the  assemblage  on  the  island,  without  any 
of  the  evidence  which  explains  the  intention 
and  object  of  that  assemblage.  Thus  gentle- 
men would  have  cut  off  all  the  evidence,  which 
carries  up  the  plot  almost  to  its  conception, 
which,  at  all  events,  describes  the  first  motion 
which  quickened  it  into  life,  and  follows  its 
progress  until  it  attained  such  strength  and  ma- 
turity as  to  throw  the  whole  western  country 
into  consternation.  Thus,  of  the  world  of  evi- 
dence which  we  have,  we  should  have  been  re- 
duced to  the  speck,  the  atom  which  relates  to 
Blannerhassett's  Island.  General  Eaton's  de- 
position, (hitherto  so  much  and  so  justly  re- 
vered as  to  its  subject,)  standing  by  itself  would 
have  been  without  the  powerful  fortification 
derived  from  the  corroborative  evidence  of 
Commodore  Truxton,  and  the  still  stronger 
and  most  extraordinary  coincidence  of  the  Mor- 
gans. Standing  alone,  gentlemen  would  have 
still  proceeded  to  speak  of  that  affidavit,  as 
they  have  heretofore  done;  not  declaring  that 
what  General  Eaton  had  sworn  was  not  the 
truth,  but  that  it  was  a  most  marvellous  story  1 
a  most  wonderful  tale!  and  thus  would  they 
have  continued  to  seek,  in  the  bold  and  wild 
extravagance  of  the  project  itselfj  an  argument 
against  its  existence  and  a  refuge  from  public 
indignation.  But  that  refuge  is  taken  away. 
General  Eaton's  narration  stands  confirmed  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  rational  doubt.  But  I 
ask  w^hat  inference  is  to  be  drawn  from  these 
repented  attempts  to  stifle  the  prosecution  and 
smother  the  evidence?  If  the  views  of  the 
prisoner  were,  as  they  have  been  so  often 
represente<l  by  one  of  his  counsel,  highly  hon- 
orable to  himself  and  glorious  to  his  country, 
why  not  permit  the  evidence  to  disclose  these 
views?  Accused  as  he  is  of  high  treason,  he 
would  certainly  stand  acquitted  not  only  in 
reason  and  justice,  but  by  the  maxims  of  the 
most  squeamish  modesty,  in  showing  us  by  evi- 
dence all  this  honor  and  this  glory  which  his 
bchcme  contained.  No,  sir,  it  is  not  S(|ueamish 
modesty;  it  is  not  fastidious  delicacy  that 
prompts  these  repeated  efforts  to  keep  back  the 
evidence ;  it  is  apprehension ;  it  is  alarm ;  it  is 
fear;  or  rather  it  is  the  certmnty  that  the  evi- 
dence, whenever  it  shall  come  forward,  will  fix 
the  charge ;  and  if  such  shall  appear  to  the  court 
to  bo  the  motive  of  this  motion,  your  Honors,  I 
well  know,  will  not  be  disposed  to  sacrifice 
public  justice,  committed  to  your  cliarge,  by 
aiding  this  stratagem  to  elude  the  sentence  of 
the  law ;  you  will  yield  to  the  motion  no  fur- 
ther than  the  rigor  of  legal  rules  shall  im|>erious- 
ly  constrain  you. 

I  shall  proceed  now  to  examine  the  merits 

of  the  motion  itself,  and  to  answer  the  argu- 

^    nient  of  the  gentleman,  (Mr.  Wickham,)  who 


opened  it.  I  will  treat  tliAt  gentleman  with 
candor.  If  I  misrepresent  him,  it  will  not  U 
intentionally.  I  will  not  follow  the  example, 
which  he  has  set  me,  on  a  Terj  recent  occasiDD. 
I  will  not  complain  of  flowers  and  graces,  when 
none  exist.  I  will  not,  like  Lim,  in  reply  to  an 
argument  as  naked  as  a  sleeping  Venus,  but 
certainly  not  half  so  beautiful,  complain  of  tbe 
painflil  necessity  I  am  under,  in  the  weaknesti 
and  decrepitude  of  logical  vigor,  of  lifting  fifti 
this  flounce,  and  then  than  furbelow,  betbre  1 
can  reach  the  wished  for  point  of  attack.  I 
keep  no  flounces  or  furbelows  ready  maniifluv 
tured  and  hung  up  for  use  in  tbe  millinerr  ut 
my  fancy,  and  if  1  did,  I  think  I  should  not !« 
so  indiscreetly  impatient  to  get  rid  of  my  war«. 
as  to  put  them  off  on  impro()er  occasions.  1 
cannot  promise  to  interest  you  by  any  cUs»icil 
and  elegant  allusions  to  the  pure  pagJs  of  Trb- 
tram  Shandy.  I  cannot  give  you  a  squib  or  a 
rocket  in  every  period.  For  my  own  \yat\  I 
have  always  thought  these  fla^ifies  of  wit,  (.. 
they  deserve  that  natue,)  I  have  always  thought 
tliese  meteors  of  the  brain,  which  spriug  up 
with  such  exuberant  abundance  in  the  spet.*ches 
of  that  gentleman,  which  play  on  each  side  oi 
the  path  of  reason,  or  sporting  across  it  with 
fantastic  motion,  decoy  the  mind  from  the  trut 
point  in  debate,  no  better  evidence  of  the  somid- 
ness  of  the  argument  with  which  they  are  con- 
nected, nor,  give  me  leave  to  add,  the  vigur  of 
the  brain  from  which  they  spring,  than  tlioev 
vapors  which  start  from  our  marshes  and  hhid 
with  a  momentary  combustion,  and  which,  lloai- 
ing  on  the  undulations  of  the  atmosphere,  be- 
guile the  traveller  into  bogs  and  brambles  are 
evidences  of  the  firmness  and  solidity  «)f  tbe 
earth  from  which  they  proceed.  I  "will  en- 
deavor to  meet  the  gentleman's  pro[N»sitions  in 
their  full  force,  and  to  answer  them  fairly.  I 
will  not,  as  I  am  advaucing  towards  them  with 
my  min(rs  eye,  measure  the  lieight,  breadth  aii<i 
power  of  the  proposition ;  if  I  find  it  bevonJ 
my  strengtl),  halve  it;  if  still  l>eyoud'  my 
strength,  quarter  it ;  if  still  necessary,  subdi- 
vide it  into  eighths;  and  when,  by  thiVproce5<J 
I  have  reduced  it  to  the  pro[)er  standanl,  take 
one  of  these  sections  and  toss  it,  with  an  air  of 
elephantine  strength  and  8U{>eriority.  If  I  tioJ 
myself  capable  of  conducting,  by  a  fair  cour*: 
of  reasoning,  any  one  of  his  pro|)ositions  to  an 
absurd  conclusion,  I  will  not  begin  by  stating 
that  absurd  conclusion  as  the  proposition  itself 
which  I  am  going  to  encounter.  I  will  not  in 
commenting  on  the  gentleniaii^s  authoritia, 
thank  the  gentleman,  with  sarcastic  ftolitenetiiS 
for  introducing  them,  declare  that  tliey  ci^n- 
elude  directly  against  him,  read  just  so  much 
of  the  authority  as  serves  the  purpose  of  that 
declaration,  omitting  that  which  contains  tbe 
true  point  of  the  case  which  makes  against  me; 
nor,  if  forced  by  a  direct  call  to  read  that  i>art 
also,  will  I  content  myself  bj  running  over  it 
as  rapidly  and  inarticulately  as  I  can,  tbrov 
down  tlie  book  with  a  theatrical  air,  and  ex- 
claim, ''just  as  I  said,"  when  I  know  it  is  ja:>i 
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as  I  had  not  said.  I  know  that,  hj  adopting 
theso  arts,  I  might  raise  a  laugh  at  the  gentle- 
inan^s  expense;  bnt  I  shoold  be  verj  little 
pleased  with  myself,  if  I  were  capable  of  ei\joy- 
ing  a  laagh  procured  by  such  meails.  I  know, 
too,  that  by  adopting  such  arts,  there  will  al- 
ways be  those  standing  around  us,  who  have 
not  comprehended  the  whole  merits  of  the  legal 
discussion,  with  whom  I  might  shake  the  char- 
acter of  the  gentleman's  science  and  judgment 
as  a  lawyer.  I  hope  I  shall  never  be  capable 
of  such  a  wish,  and  I  had  hoped  that  the  gen- 
tleman himself  felt  so  strongly  that  proud,  that 
high,  as])iring  and  ennobling  magnanimity, 
which  I  had  been  told  conscious  talents  rarely 
&il  to  inspire,  that  he  would  have  disdained  a 
poor  and  fleeting  triumph,  gained  by  means  like 
these. 

I  proceed  now  to  answer  the  several  points 
of  his  argument,  so  far  as  they  could  be  collect- 
ed from  the  general  course  of  his  speech.  I 
say,  so  far  as  they  could  be  collected ;  for  the 
gentleman,  although  requested  before  he  began, 
refused  to  reduce  his  motion  to  writing.  It 
Buited  better  his  partisan  style  of  warfare  to  be 
perfectly  at  large;  to  change  his  ground  as 
often  as  he  pleased ;  on  the  plains  of  Monmouth 
to-day,  at  the  Eutaw  Springs  to-morrow.  lie 
will  not  censure  me,  therefore,  if  I  have  not 
been  correct  in  gathering  his  points  from  a 
desultory  discourse  of  four  or  five  hours'  length, 
as  it  would  not  have  been  wonderful  if  I  had 
misundersto(xi  him.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  I 
Lave  been  correct ;  it  was  my  intention  to  be 
BO ;  for  I  can  neither  see  pleasure  nor  interest 
in  misrepresenting  any  gentleman ;  and  I  now 
beg  the  court,  and  the  gentleman,  if  he  will 
vouchsafe  it,  to  set  me  right  if  I  have  miscon- 
ceived him. 

I  understood  him,  then,  sir,  to  resist  the  in- 
troduction of  further  evidence,  under  this  in- 
dictment, by  making  four  propositions. 

First.  Because  Aaron  Burr,  not  being  on  the 
island,  at  the  time  of  the  assemblage,  cimnot 
be  a  principal  in  the  treason,  acconling  to  the 
constitutional  definition  or  the  laws  of  England. 

Second.  Because  the  indictment  must  be 
proved  as  laid ;  and  as  the  indictment  charges 
the  prisoner  with  levying  war,  with  an  assem- 
blage on  the  island,  no  evidence  to  charge  him 
with  that  act,  by  relation,  is  relevant  to  this  in- 
dictment. 

Third.  Because,  if  he  be  a  principal  in  the 
treason  at  all,  he  is  a  principal  in  the  second 
degree ;  and  his  guilt  being  of  that  kind  which 
U  termed  derivative,  no  parol  evidence  can  be 
let  in  to  cliarge  him,  until  we  shall  show  a 
record  of  the  conviction  of  the  principals  in 
the  first  degree. 

Fourth.  liecause  no  evidence  is  relevant  to 
connect  the  prisoner  with  others,  and  thus  to 
make  him  a  traitor  by  relation,  until  we  shall 
previously  show  an  act  of  treason  in  these 
others ;  and  the  assemblage  on  the  island  was 
not  an  act  of  treason. 

1  beg  leave  to  take  up  these  propositionB  in 


succession,  and  to  give  them  those  answers 
which  to  my  mind  are  satisfactory.  Let  us  ex- 
amine the  first :  it  is  because  Aaron  Burr,  not 
being  present  on  the  island  at  the  time  of  the 
assemblage,  cannot  be  a  principal  in  the  treason, 
within  the  constitutional  definition  or  the  laws 
of  England. 

In  many  of  the  gentleman's  general  proposi- 
tions, I  perfectly  accord  with  him  :  as  that  the 
constitution  was  intended  to  guard  against  the 
calamities  to  which  Montesquieu  refers,  when 
he  speaks  of  the  victims  of  treason ;  that  the 
constitution  intended  to  guard  against  arbitrary 
and  constructive  treasons;  that  the  principles 
of  sound  reason  and  liberty  require  their  exclu- 
sion ;  and  that  the  constitution  is  to  be  inter- 
preted by  the  rules  of  reason  and  moral  right. 
I  fear,  however,  that  I  shall  find  it  difficult  to 
accommodate  both  the  gentlemen  who  have 
spoken  in  support  of  the  motion,  and  to  recon- 
cile some  of  the  positions  of  Mr.  Randolph  to 
the  rules  of  Mr.  "Wickham  ;  for,  while  the  one 
tells  us  to  interpret  the  constitution  by  sound 
reason,  the  other  exclaims,  **6a>x3  us  from  the 
deductions  of  common  sense."  What  rule  then 
shall  I  adopt  ?  A  kind  of  reason  which  is  not 
common  sense  might  indeed  j>lea^e  both  the 
gentlemen ;  but,  as  that  is  a  species  of  reason 
of  which  I  have  no  very  distinct  conception,  I 
hope  the  gentlemen  will  excuse  mo  for  not  em 
ploying  it.    Let  us  return  to  Mr.  Wickham. 

Having  read  to  us  the  constitutional  defini- 
tion of  treason,  and  given  us  the  rule  by  which 
it  was  to  be  interpreted,  it  was  natural  to  ex- 
pect that  he  would  have  proceeded  directly  to 
apply  that  rule  to  the  definition,  and  give  us 
the  result.  But  while  we  were  expecting  this, 
even  while  we  have  our  eyes  on  the  gentleman, 
he  vanishes  like  a  spirit  from  American  ground, 
and  we  see  him  no  more  until  we  see  him  in 
England,  resurging  by  a  kind  of  intellectual 
magic  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
complaining  most  dolefully  of  my  lord  Coke's 
bowels.  Before  we  follow  him  in  this  excur- 
sion, it  may  be  well  to  inquire  what  it  was  that 
induced  him  to  leave  the  regular  track  of  his 
argument.  I  will  tell  you  what  it  was.  It  was, 
sir,  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
case  of  Bollman  and  Swartwout.  It  was  the 
judicial  exposition  of  the  constitution  by  the 
highest  court  in  the  nation,  upon  the  very  point 
which  the  gentleman  was  considering,  which 
made  him  take  this  flight  to  England ;  because 
it  stared  him  in  the  face  and  contradicted  his 
position.  Sir,  if  the  gentleman  had  believed 
this  decision  to  be  favorable  to  him,  we  should 
have  heard  of  it  in  the  beginning  of  his  argu- 
ment ;  for  the  path  of  inquiry  in  which  he  was 
led  him  directly  to  it.  Interpreting  the  Amer- 
ican constitution,  he  would  have  preferred  no 
authority  to  that  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
country.  Yes,  sir,  he  would  have  immediately 
seized  this  decision  with  avidity.  Ue  would 
have  set  it  before  you  in  every  possible  light, 
lie  would  have  illustrated  it.  Ue  would  have 
adorned  it.    You  would  have  seen  it  under  tl 
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action  of  his  penius  appear  with  all  tho  varying 
grandeur  of  our  niountaiim  in  tho  morning  sun. 
He  would  not  have  rolinqniphed  it  for  the  com- 
mon law,  nor  have  deserted  a  rock  so  broad  and 
polid,  to  walk  upon  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic. 
But  he  knew  that  this  decision  closed  against 
him  completely  the  very  point  which  he  was 
laboring.  Hence  it  was  that  the  decision  was 
kept  so  sedulously  out  of  view,  until  from  the 
'exploded  materials  of  the  commim  law  he 
thought  he  had  reared  a  (iotliic  edifice  so  huge 
and  so  dark,  as  quite  to  overshadow  and  eclipse 
it.  I^t  us  bring  it  from  this  obscurity  into  tho 
face  of  day.  We  who  are  seeking  truth  and 
not  victory,  whether  right  or  wrong,  have  no 
reason  to  turn  our  eyes  from  any  source  of  light 
which  presents  itself,  and  least  of  all  from  a 
source  so  high  and  so  respectable  as  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stiites. 
The  inquiry  is,  whether  presence  at  the  overt 
act  be  necesi^ary  to  make  a  man  a  traitor  ?  The 
gentlemen  say  that  it  is  necessary ;  that  he  c.an- 
not  be  a  principal  in  the  treason  without  actual 
presence.  What  says  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
case  of  l^llman  and  Swartwout?  "Itismit 
the  intention  of  the  court  to  say  that  no  indi- 
vidual can  be  guilty  of  this  crime,  who  has  not 
appeared  in  arms  against  his  country ;  on  the 
coiitrary,  if  war  be  actually  levied,  that  is,  if  a 
IxMly  of  men  be  assembled  for  the  puri>ose  of 
effecting  by  force  a  treasonable  purpose,  all 
those  who  perform  any  part,  however  minute, 
or  however  remote  from  tiio  scene  of  action, 
and  who  are  actnally  leagued  in  the  general 
conspiracy,  are  to  be  considered  as  traitors." 

Here  then  we  find  the  court  so  far  from  re- 
quiring presence,  that  it  expressly  declares  that, 
however  remote  the  accuse<l  may  have  been 
from  the  scene  of  the  treasonable  assemblage,  he 
\n  still  involved  in  the  guilt  of  that  itssemblage, 
his  being  league<l  in  the  general  conspiracy  was 
sulficient  to  make  the  act  his  own.  The  Su- 
preme Court,  being  of  that  opinion,  proceeded 
to  an  elaborate  examination  of  the  evidence,  to 
ascertjiin  whether  there  had  been  a  treasonable 
assemblage.  It  looked  to  tho  depositions  of 
General  Eaton  and  General  Wilkinson,  tho  ci- 
phered letter,  the  declaration  of  Swartwout  that 
Hurr  was  levying  an  armed  body  of  seven  thou- 
sand men  ;  and  it  h>oked  to  these  parts  of  the 
evidence  expressly  for  the  puqiose  »)f  disc4-)ver- 
ing,  whether  it  were  ]»robable  that  Burr  had 
a(*tually  brought  these  men  together ;  not 
whether  Bollman  and  Swartwout  were  present 
at  any  such  asseniblage.  It  knew  that,  if  any 
such  assemblage  had  taken  place,  liollman  and 
Swartwout  must  have  been  at  that  time  at  tho 
city  of  Orleans,  or  on  their  way  thither ;  in- 
deed the  whole  reasoning  of  the  court  ])roceeded 
on  the  fact,  as  admitte<l,  of  the  prisoner's  ab- 
sence. Why,  then,  the  laborious  investigation 
which  the  court  makes  as  to  the  probability  of 
Hurr  having  brought  his  men  or  any  part  of 
them  t(»gether,  unless  the  guilt  of  that  assem- 
bhige  were  to  be  imputed  to  H(»llman  and  Swart- 
wout ?     h'  their  absence  were  Hufii<!ient  to  ex- 


cuse them,  that  fact  was  admitted,  and  the  in- 
quiry would  have  been  a  very  short  one.  Bui, 
the  court  having  previously  decided  that  tli« 
fiict  of  presence  or  absence  wan  unimportiDt. 
that  it  made  no  odds  how  far  distant  the  ai"- 
cused  might  be  from  the  treasonable  A*stiii' 
blage,  it  i)ecame  the  unavoidable  duty  of  tJie 
court  to  procee<l  to  the  inquiry,  whether  an; 
such  assemblage  had  taken  place ;  and  if  tii« 
evidence  liad  manifested  that  fact  to  it<  satir 
faction,  it  is  clear  that,  in  the  opinion  of  thi: 
court,  the  prisoners  would  have  been  as  deeplj 
involved  in  the  guilt  of  that  aaeeinblage  as  ut 
of  those  who  actually  composed  it. 

The  counsel  knew  that  their  first  point  ▼» 
met  directly  by  the  counter  auth(»rity  of  tU 
Supreme  Court.  They  have  impliedly,  if  L'A 
expressly,  admitted  it ;  hence  they  have  been 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  taking  the  bold  adJ 
dilficult  ground,  that  the  passage  which  1  Low 
read  is  extri^judicial,  a  mere  ''obiter  dictniii." 
They  have  said  this,  bnt  they  Lave  not  a:- 
tempted  to  show  it. 

(Jive  me  leave  to  show  that  they  are  mis- 
taken ;  that  it  is  not  an  **  obiter  dictum ; "  tha: 
it  is  not  extrjyudicial ;  but  that  it  is  a  duwl 
adjudication  of  a  jn^int  immediately  U'fore  tie 
court.  What  were  the  questionn'  l>eforB  tli« 
court  ?  The  court  made  no  fornml  division  ^ 
this  subject,  but  these  questions  are  neces-^rily 
and  irresistibly  involved  in  it.  It  must  first  it 
observed,  that  the  arrest  of  Bollman  and  Swart- 
wout at  New  Orleans,  and  the  fact  tliat  tliiV 
had  not  been  present  at  any  assemblage  uf  the 
traitors  in  arms,  were  notorious  and  a«imitttd. 
The  case  then  presented  to  the  court  three  di*- 
tinct  questions.  First.  Has  Aaron  IJurro^iii- 
mitted  treason,  or  has  he  been  engaged  rf 
league<l  in  any  treasonable  c^>nspiracyr  Sec- 
ond. Were  Bollman  and  Swartwout  conni-ctt^l 
with  him?  Third.  Could  they  be  guilty*/ 
treason  without  being  actually  ))resent  ?  Nuv. 
if  the  court  had  been  satisfied  that  there  had 
been  an  overt  act,  and  tliat  these  men  wtw 
leagued  in  tho  conspiracy  which  produced  it, 
still  it  would  have  remained  a  distinct  and  sub- 
stantive question,  whether  their  absence  frum 
the  overt  act,  and  their  having  no  iminediaw 
hand  in  it,  did  not  discharge  them  from  tli« 
constitutional  guilt  of  levying  war ;  for.  thiiu^'b 
leiigued  in  the  conspiracy,  and  although  ihcw 
might  have  been  an  overt  act,  these  men  wodJ 
have  been  inmKient,  if  presence  at  tiie  overt  ai-: 
were  necessary  to  make  them  guilty.  The 
<luestion  then,  of  presence  or  absence,  wa.-  i 
question  really  presented  by  the  case  of  Boll- 
man  and  Swartwout.  It  was  one  important  ;o 
the  decision  of  the  case,  and  the  oonrt,  thinking 
it  so,  did  consider  and  decide  it  in  direct  oii^o- 
sition  to  the  ])rinciple  contended  for  on  th« 
other  side.  A  plain  man  would  imagine  tha:. 
when  the  Supreme  Court  had  taken  up  and 
decided  the  case,  its  decision  woidd  form  a  i>nr- 
cedent  on  the  subject ;  and,  having  that  aulbc•^ 
ity  on  my  side,  I  should  suppose  that  I  iiii#rh! 
bafely  dismiss  the  gentleman's  first  point.    Bui 
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Mr.  Randolph  seems  to  think  it  very  doubtful 
whether  you  ought  to  bo  bound  by  that  author- 
ity, and  that  you  must  be  very  much  embar- 
rassed to  have  to  decide  it,  even  admitting  it  to 
be  a  regular  judicial  determination  of  this  ques- 
tion ;  for  ho  made  a  very  pathetic  and  affectinc 
apostrophe  to  the  situation  in  which  you  would 
be  placed,  if  you  differed  from  this  opinion  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 

I  see  no  difficulty  in  the  case,  if  our  laws  are 
to  be  uniform.  How  c^m  the  inferior  court  con- 
trol the  decisions  of  the  superior  court  ?  You 
are  but  a  branch  of  the  Supreme  Court.  If 
yon,  sir,  sitting  as  a  circuit  court,  have  a  right 
to  disregard  the  rule  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  adopt  a  different  rule,  every  other 
inferior  court  has  an  equal  right  to  do  the 
same,  so  that  there  will  be  as  many  various 
rules  as  to  treason  as  there  are  courts ;  and  the 
result  might  be,  and  certainly  would  be,  that 
what  would  be  treason  in  oue  circuit  would  not 
be  treason  in  anotlier;  and  a  man  might  be 
Imng  in  Pennsylvania  for  an  act  against  the 
United  States,  in  which  he  would  be  held  per- 
fectly innocent  in  Virginia.  Tlius  treason 
against  the  United  States  would  still  be  unsettled 
and  fluctuating,  and  the  object  of  the  constitu- 
tion, in  defining  it,  would  be  disappointed  and 
defeated ;  whereas  a  principle  of  law,  solemnly 
at^judged  by  the  Supreme  Court,  becomes,  I 
apprehend,  the  law  of  the  land ;  and  all  the 
ioforior  courts  are  compulsorily  bound  by  it. 
To  say  that  they  are  not,  is  to  disorganize  the 
whole  judiciary  system,  to  confound  the  dis- 
tinctions and  grades  of  the  courts,  to  banish  all 
certainty  and  stability  from  the  law,  and  to 
'destroy  all  uniformity  of  decision.  I  trust  that 
we  are  not  prepared  to  rush  into  this  wild  dis- 
order and  contusion,  but  that  we  shall  tempe- 
rately and  regularly  conform  to  the  decrees  of 
that  i>arent  court,  of  which  tliis  is  a  mere 
branch,  until  those  decrees  shall  be  changed  by 
the  same  high  authority  which  created  them.  ^ 

But  for  a  moment,  let  us  relinquish  that  de- 
cision, and,  putting  it  aside,  let  us  indulge  the 
gentleman  with  the  inquiry,  whether  that  de- 
cision be  in  conformity  with  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  laws  of  England.  In 
interpreting  tlie  constitution,  let  us  apply  to  it 
the  gentleman^s  own  principles:  the  rules  of 
reason  and  moral  right.  The  question  to  bo  thus 
determined  is,  whether  a  man,  who  is  absent, 
may  not  be  guilty  as  if  he  were  actually 
present. 

That  a  law  should  be  so  construed  as  to  ad- 
vance the  remedy  and  repress  the  mischief,  is 
uot  more  a  rule  of  common  law,  than  a  princi- 
ple of  reason ;  it  applies  to  penal  as  well  as  to 
remedial  laws.  So  also  the  maxim  of  the  com- 
mon law,  that  a  law  as  well  as  a  covenant  should 
be  so  construed  that  its  object  may  rather  pre- 
vail than  i>erish,  is  one  of  the  plainest  dictates 
of  common  sense.  Apply  these  principles  to 
the  constitution.  Gentlemen  have  said,  that  its 
object  was  to  prevent  the  people  from  being 
liarassed  by  arbitrary  and  constructive  treason. 
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But  its  object,  I  presume,  was  not  to  declare 
that  there  was  no  such  crime.  It  certainly  did 
not  mean  to  encourage  treason.  It  meant  to 
recognize  the  existence  of  the  crime  and  provide 
for  its  punishment.  The  liberties  of  the  people, 
which  required  that  the  offence  should  be  de- 
fined, circumscribed  and  limited,  required  also 
that  it  should  be  certainly  and  adequately  pun- 
ished. The  framers  of  the  constitution,  in- 
formed by  the  examples  of  Greece  and  Rome;- 
and  foreseeing  that  the  liberties  of  this  republic 
might  one  day  or  other  be  seized  by  the  daring 
ambition  of  some  domestic  usurper,  have  given 
peculiar  import*inco  and  solemnity  to  the  crime, 
by  ingrafting  it  upon  the  constitution.  But  tliey 
have  done  this  in  vain,  if  the  construction,  con- 
tended for  on  the  other  side,  is  to  prevail.  If 
it  require  actual  presence  at  the  scene  of  the 
assemblage  to  involve  a  man  in  the  guilt  of 
treason,  how  easy  will  it  be  for  the  principal 
traitor  to  avoid  this  guilt  and  escape  punish- 
ment for  ever  I  He  may  go  into  distant  States, 
from  one  State  to  another.  He  may  secretly 
wander,  like  a  demon  of  darkness,  from  one 
end  of  the  continent  to  the  other. 

He  may  enter  into  the  confidence  of  the 
simple  and  unsuspecting.  He  may  pour  his 
poison  into  the  minds  of  those  who  were  before 
innocent.  He  may  seduce  them  into  a  love  of 
his  person,  offer  them  advantages,  pretend  that 
his  measures  are  honorable  and  beneficial,  con- 
nect them  in  his  plot  and  attach  them  to  his 
glory.  He  may  prepare  the  whole  mechanism 
of  the  stupendous  and  destructive  engine  and 
put  it  in  motion.  I^et  the  rest  be  done  by  his 
agents.  He  may  then  go  a  hundred  miles  from 
the  scene  of  action.  Let  him  keep  himself 
only  from  the  scene  of  the  assemblage  and  the 
immediate  s{)ot  of  battle,  and  he  is  innocent  in 
law,  while  those  whom  he  has  deluded  are  to 
suffer  the  death  of  traitors  I  Who  is  the  most 
guilty  of  this  treason,  the  poor,  weak,  deluded 
instruments,  or  the  artful  and  ambitious  man 
who  corrupted  and  misled  them  ?  There  is  no 
comparison  between  his  guilt  and  theirs ;  and 
yet  you  secure  impunity  to  him,  while  they 
are  to  suffer  death  I  Is  this  according  to  the 
rules  of  reason?  Is  this  moral  right?  Is  this 
a  means  of  preventing  treason  ?  Or  rather,  is 
it  not  in  truth  a  direct  invitation  to  it  ?  Sir,  it 
is  obvious,  that  neither  reason  nor  moral  rights 
require  actual  presence  at  the  overt  act  to  con- 
stitute the  crime  of  treason.  Put  this  case  to 
any  common  man,  whether  the  absence  of  a 
corrupter  should  exempt  him  from  punishment 
for  the  crime  which  he  has  excited  his  deluded 
agents  to  commit ;  and  ho  will  instantly  tell  you 
that  he  deserves  infinitely  more  severe  punish- 
ment than  his  misguided  instruments.  There 
is  a  moral  sense  much  more  unerring  in  ques- 
tions of  this  sort,  than  the  frigid  deductions  of 
jurists  or  philosophers ;  and  no  man  of  a  sound 
mind  and  heart,  can  doubt  for  a  moment  be- 
tween the  comparative  guilt  of  Aaron  Burr, 
(the  prime  mover  of  the  whole  miscliief),  and 
the  poor  men  on  Blannerhassett^s  Island,  who 
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called  themselves  Burros  men.  In  the  case  of 
murder,  who  is  the  most  guilty,  the  ignorant, 
deluded  i>erpetrator,  or  the  abomiimble  instiga- 
tor i  The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  sir, 
is  MO  far  from  being  impractic^ible  on  the  gruund 
of  reason  and  moral  right,  tliat  it  is  supported 
by  their  most  obvious  and  pidpable  dictates, 
(live  to  the  constitution  t lie  construction  con- 
tended for  on  the  other  side,  and  ytm  might  as 
well  expunge  the  crime  from  your  criminal  code ; 
nay,  you  had  better  do  it,  for  by  tbis  construc- 
tion you  liold  out  the  lure  of  impunity  to  tbe 
most  dangerous  men  in  tbe  community,  men  of 
ambition  and  talents,  while  you  loose  the  ven- 
geance of  the  law  on  tbe  comparatively  inno- 
cent. If  treason  ought  to  be  repressed,  I  ask 
you  who  is  the  most  dangerous  and  the  most 
likely  to  commit  it — the  mere  instrument  who 
applies  the  force,  or  tbe  daring,  a*ipirinjjr,  elevated 
genius  wlio  devises  the  whole  plot,  but  acts  be- 
hind tbe  scenes?* 

I  come  now,  sir,  to  the  gentleman's  third 

fioiut.  in  which  he  sjiys  be  cannot  possibly  fail, 
t  is  tbis :  *'  l»ecause  if  tbe  ])risoiier  be  a  prin- 
cipal in  the  treason  at  all,  he  is  a  principal  in 
tbe  second  degree;  and  liis  guilt  being  of  that 
kind  wbich  is  termed  derivative,  no  furtber 
parol  evidence  can  be  let  in  to  charge  him,  un- 
til we  show  a  record  of  tbe  conviction  of  the 
principals,  in  the  first  degree." 

By  tbis,  I  understand  tbe  gentleman  to  ad- 
vance, in  other  tenns,  the  common  law  doc- 
trine, that  when  a  man  is  rendered  a  princi- 
pal in  treason,  by  acts  wliich  would  make  him 
an  accessory  in  felony,  lie  cannot  be  tried  before 
tbe  principal  in  the  first  degree. 

1  understand  this  to  Ik*  the  doctrine  of  tbe 
common  law,  as  established  by  all  tbe  authori- 
ties ;  but  wben  I  conceile  tbis  point,  1  insist,  tbat 
it  ran  have  no  effect  in  favor  of  the  accuse<l,  for 
two  reasons:  first,  because  it  is  tbe  mere  crea- 
ture of  tbe  common  law;  secondly,  because,  if 
tile  common  law  of  England  be  our  law,  tliis 
]M»«iition  assumes  what  is  denied,  tliat  the  con- 
durt  of  the  j)rist»ner,  in  tliis  case,  is  of  an  acces- 
sorial nature,  or  such  as  would  make  him  an 
acre-^sory  in  felony. 

First.  Because  this  ]K)sition  is  tbe  inere  crea- 
ture of  the  common  law.  If  it  be  so,  no  con- 
se«iuence  can  Ikj  deduced  from  it.  It  is  sulfi- 
cient,  on  this  branch  of  tbe  subject,  to  take  bis 
own  declaration,  tbat  the  common  law  tloe-^  not 
exist  in  tbis  country.  If  we  examine  tbe  con- 
Htitmion  and  tbe  act  of  C'-onjrress,  we  sball  find 
tlijit  tbis  idea  of  a  distinction  between  ])rinci- 
pals  in  tbe  first  and  second  de;rree,  depen<ls  en- 
tirely upon  the  common  law.  Neither  tbe  con- 
stitution nor  the  a<'t  of  Congress  knows  any 
such  distinction.  All  wbo  levy  war  against  tbe 
United  States,  whetber  i>rosent  or  al)sent — all 
wbo  are  leagued  in  tbe  conspiracy,  wbether  on 
till*  spot  of  tbe  assend»lagt5  or  i»erforming  some 
minute  and  inconsiderable  [lart  in  it,  a  thousand 
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miles  from  the  scene  of  actioD,  incur  equalk  lU 
sentence  of  the  law ;  they  are  all  eiiunllj' trai- 
tors. Tliis  scale,  therefore,  which  graduAtt^tbe 
guilt  of  the  ofienders  and  establishes  the  or^r 
of  their  respective  trials,  if  it  ever  existed  Lcrt. 
is  completely  abrogated  by  the  highest  author- 
ities in  tbis  country.  The  convention  wLKh 
formed  the  constitution  and  defined  tre;u*<*ia. 
Congress  whicb  legislated  on  that  subject,  hiA 
the  supreme  judiciary  of  the  country  exiKiUL  1- 
ing  tbe  constitution  and  the  law,  Imve  unitcil 
in  its  abrogation.  But  let  us  fur  a  moment  I'u; 
the  convention,  Congress  and  judiciary  a*i*lt. 
and  examine  how  tbe  case  will  s'tfind.  Still  liii? 
scale  of  moral  guilt,  which  Mr.  Wickham  li^! 
given  us,  is  the  creature  of  the  common  Wx. 
whicb,  as  already  observed,  he  himself  in  an*>tlAr 
branch  of  his  argument,  has  OTnjdiatically  xhJ 
us  does  not  exist  in  this  country.  IK*  has*stu:«L 
that  tbe  creature  presupiK)ses  tlic  creator,  au 
that  wbere  the  creator  does  not  exist,  the  cn> 
ture  cannot.  The  common  law,  then,  btiu: 
the  creator  of  the  rule  which  Mr.  Wiekbain  li^ 
given  us,  and  that  comm(»n  law  not  exL^tiiij 
in  this  country,  neither  can  the  rule,  which  i? 
tbe  mere  creature  of  it,  exist  in  this  cuuutrj. 
So  that  tbe  gentleman  has  himself  fur nisbe*]  iLr 
argument  which  refutes  this  infidlible  iM»int  •'! 
his,  on  wbich  he  has  so  much  relietl.  I5u;  ;i' 
trj'  tbis  i>osition  to  its  utmost  extent,  let  U' 
not  only  put  a.side  the  ctmstitntionand  mt  U 
Congress,  and  decision  of  the  Supreme  Ci'un. 
but  let  us  admit  that  the  common  law  does  vx- 
ist  here.  Still,  before  the  ])rinciple  could  ixyy'^. 
it  would  remain  to  be  j^roven,  that  the  coudu: 
of  tbe  pris<^ner,  in  tbis  cose,  lias  been  aci-fN— 
rial;  or,  in  otber  words,  that  his  aets  in  Ttur 
tion  to  this  treason,  are  of  such  a  nature  » 
would  make  him  an  accessory  in  feb)ny. 

But  is  tbis  the  case?  It  is  a  mere  "j»t;ti:!^ 
principii.^'  It  is  denied  that  his  acts  nre  ^u::. 
as  would  make  him  an  accessor v  in  felons.  I 
have  alretuly,  in  another  branch  of  this  sul-ji-rt, 
endeavored  to  show,  on  the  grounds  of  autlu'ri- 
ty  and  reason,  that  a  man  might  be  in  vol  wxl  in 
tbe  guilt  of  treason  as  a  principal,  by  being  K^-.-- 
ly  tliough  not  actually  present ;  that  t  reason 'i- 
cu])ied  a  nmch  wider  space  than  felony;  t)u". 
tbe  scale  of  proximity  between  the  aeVi-^-'ry 
and  principal  must  be  extended  in  propi)r:ii o 
to  tbe  extent  of  tbe  theatre  of  the  treanin:  •.\:i-\ 
tbat  as  tbe  ])risoner  muat  be  con^iilervil  ii? 
legally  present,  he  could  not  be  an  acce^Mirv  l-".* 
a  princiital.  If  I  have  succeeded  in  this,  1  lia^r 
in  fact  proved  that  his  cimduct  ciumot  be  dci-uku 
accessoriid.  But  an  error  Iia^  taken  ]tl.ace  itx^ 
consuloring  the  scene  of  the  overt  act  as  ti.^ 
theatre  of  the  treason,  from  mistaking  the  uvvrt 
act  of  the  treason  itself,  and  consequently  frc-" 
referring  the  conduct  of  the  prisoner  to  the  ^i^Q 
on  the  island.  The  conduct  of  Aanm  Burr  L.* 
been  considered  in  relation  to  the  overt  ait  •  - 
Blannerhassotfs  island  only  ;  whereas  itou^'V* 
to  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  grani 
design,  the  deep  plot  of  seizing  Orleans  !*I>^^'" 
ing  tbe  Union,  and  establishing  an  indeiiiA- ' 
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empire  in  the  west,  of  which  the  prisoner  was 
to  be  the  chief.  It  oaght  to  be  reoullected  that 
theite  were  his  objects,  and  that  the  whole  west- 
ern country,  from  Beaver  to  Orleans,  was  the 
theatre  of  his  treasonable  operations.  It  is  by 
this  first  reasoning  that  yon  are  to  consider 
whether  he  be  a  principal  or  an  accessory,  and 
not  by  limiting  your  inquiries  to  the  circum- 
scribed and  narrow  spot  in  the  island  where 
the  acts  charged  happened  to  be  performed. 
Having  shown,  I  think,  on  the  ground  of  law, 
that  the  prisoner  cannot  be  considered  as  an 
accessory,  let  me  press  the  inquiry,  whether  on 
tlie  ground  of  reason  he  be  a  principal  or  ac- 
cessory ;  and  remember  that  his  project  was  to 
seize  New  Orleans,  separate  the  Union,  and 
erect  an  independent  empire  in  the  west,  of 
which  he  was  to  be  the  chief.  This  was  the 
destination  of  the  plot  and  the  conclusion  of 
tlie  drama.  Will  any  man  say  that  Blanner- 
hassett  wiis  the  principal,  and  Burr  but  an  ac- 
cessory ?  Who  will  believe  that  Burr,  the  au- 
thor and  projector  of  the  plot,  who  raised  the 
forces,  who  enlisted  the  men,  and  who  procured 
the  funds  for  carrying  it  into  execution,  was 
made  a  cat's-paw  of?  Will  any  man  believe 
that  Burr,  who  is  a  soldier,  bold,  ardent,  rest- 
less and  aspiring,  the  great  actor  whose  brain 
conceived,  and  whose  hand  brought  the  plot 
into  operation,  that  he  should  sink  down  into 
an  accessory,  and  that  Blanncrhassett  should  be 
elevated  into  a  principal?  lie  would  startle  at 
once  at  the  thought.  Aaron  Burr,  the  contri- 
ver of  the  whole  conspiracy,  to  every  body  con- 
cerned in  it  was  as  the  sun  to  the  planets  which 
surround  him.  Did  he  not  bind  them  in  their 
respective  orbits  and  give  them  their  light,  their 
heat  and  their  motion  ?  Yet  he  is  to  be  consid- 
ered an  accessory,  and  Blanncrhassett  is  to  be 
the  princi[>al  I 

Let  us  put  the  case  between  Burr  and  Blan- 
nerhai>sett.  Let  us  compare  the  two  men  and 
settle  this  question  of  precedence  between  them! 
It  may  save  a  good  aeal  of  troublesome  cere- 
mony hereafter. 

Who  Aaron  Burr  w,  we  have  seen  in  part  al- 
ready. I  will  add,  that  begiunnig  his  operations 
in  New  York,  he  associates  with  him  men 
whose  wealth  is  to  supply  the  necessary  funds. 
Possessed  of  the  mainspnng,  his  personal  labor 
contrives  all  the  machinery.  Pervadmg  the 
continent  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans,  he 
draws  into  his  plan,  by  every  allurement  which 
he  can  contrive,  men  of  all  ranks  and  descrip- 
tions. To  youthful  ardor  he  i>resents  danger 
and  glory ;  to  ambition,  rank  and  titles  and  hon- 
ors ;  to  avarice  the  mines  of  Mexico.  To  each 
person  whom  he  addresses  he  presents  the  ob- 
ject adai)ted  to  his  taste.  His  recniiting  offi- 
cers are  appointed.  Men  are  engaged  through- 
out tlie  continent.  Civil  life  is  indeed  quiet 
upon  its  surface,  but  in  its  bosom  this  man  has 
contrived  to  deposit  the  materials  which,  with 
the  slightest  touch  of  his  match,  produce  an  ex- 
plosion to  shake  the  continent  All  this  his 
listless  aDibition  has  contrived ;  and  in  the  au- 


tumn of  1806  he  goes  forth  for  the  last  time  to 
apply  this  match.  On  this  occasion  lie  meets 
with  Blanncrhassett. 

Who  is  Blannerhassett  ?  A  native  of  Ireland, 
a  man  of  letters,  who  fled  from  the  storms  ol 
his  own  country  to  find  quiet  in  ours.  His  his- 
tory shows  that  war  is  not  the  natural  element 
of  his  mind.  If  it  had  been,  ho  never  would 
have  exchanged  Ireland  for  America.  So  far 
is  an  army  from  furnishing  the  society  natural 
and  proper  to  Mr.  Blannerhassett's  character, 
that  on  his  arrival  in  America,  he  retired  even 
from  the  population  of  the  Atlantic  States,  and 
sought  quiet  and  solitude  in  the  bosom  of  our 
western  forests.  But  he  carried  with  him  taste 
and  science  and  wealth ;  and  lo,  the  desert 
smiled!  Possessing  himself  of  a  beautiful  isl- 
and in  the  Obx),  he  rears  upon  it  a  j)alaoe, 
and  decorates  it  with  every  romantic  embellish- 
ment of  fancy.  A  shrubbery  that  Shenstone 
might  have  envied,  blooms  around  him.  Music 
that  might  have  charmed  Calypso  and  her 
nymphs  is  his.  An  extensive  library  spreads 
its  tre.isuros  before  him.  A  philotiophical  ap- 
paratus offers  to  him  all  the  secrets  and  myster- 
ies of  nature.  Peace,  tranquillity  and  innocence 
shed  their  mingled  delights  around  him.  And 
to  crown  the  enchantment  of  tlie  scene,  a  wife, 
who  is  said  to  be  lovely  even  beyond  her  sex, 
and  graced  with  every  accomplishment  that  can 
render  it  irresistible,  had  blessed  him  with  her 
love,  and  made  him  the  father  of  several  chil- 
dren. The  evidence  would  convince  vou  that 
this  is  but  a  faint  picture  of  the  real  life.  In 
the  midst  of  all  this  peace,  this  innocent  sim- 
plicity and  this  tranquillity,  this  feast  of  the 
mind,  this  pure  banquet  of' the  heart,  the  de- 
stnjyer  comes;  he  comes  to  change  this  i^ar- 
adiso  into  a  hell.  Yet  tlio  flowers  do  not 
wither  at  his  approach.  Xo  monitory  shudder- 
ing through  the  bosom  of  their  unfortunate  pos- 
sessor warns  him  of  the  ruin  that  is  coming 
upon  him.  A  stranger  presents  himself.  In- 
troduced to  their  civilities  by  the  high  rank 
which  he  had  lately  held  in  his  country,  he  soon 
finds  his  way  to  their  hearts  by  the  dignity  ond 
elegance  of  his  demeanor,  tlie  light  and  beauty 
of  his  conversation,  and  the  seductive  and  fas- 
cinating power  of  his  address.  Tlie  conquest 
was  not  difficult.  Innocence  is  ever  simple  and 
credulous.  Conscious  of  no  design  itself,  it 
suspects  none  in  others.  It  wears  no  guard  be- 
fore its  breast.  Every  door,  and  portal,  and 
avenue  of  the  heart  is  thrown  open,  and  all 
who  choose  it  enter.  Such  was  the  state  of 
Eden  when  the  serpent  entered  its  bowers. 
The  prisoner,  in  a  more  engaging  form,  winding 
himself  into  the  open  and  unpractised  heart  of 
the  unfortunate  Blannerhassett,  found  but  lit- 
tle difliciUty  in  changing  the  native  character 
of  that  heart  and  the  objects  of  its  atfection. 
By  degrees  he  infuses  intd  it  the  poison  of  his 
own  ambition.  He  breathes  into  it  the  fire  of 
his  own  courage;  a  daring  and  desperate  thirst 
for  glory;  an  ardor  panting  for  great  enter- 
prises, for  all  the  storm  and  bustle  and  hurricane 
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oflife.  In  a  short  time  tLe  whole  man  is  changed, 
and  every  object  of  liis  fonner  delight  is  relin- 
quished. No  more  lie  eiyoys  the  tranquil  scene ; 
it  has  become  Hat  and  insipid  to  his  taste.  His 
books  are  abandoned.  His  retort  and  crucible 
are  throvvu  aside.  His  shrubbery  blooms  and 
breathes  its  fragrance  upon  the  air  in  vain ;  he 
likes  it  not.  His  ear  no  longer  drinks  the  rich 
iiiekMly  of  music;  it  longs  for  the  trumpet's 
clangor  and  the  cannon's  roar.  Even  the  j)rat- 
tle  of  his  babes,  once  so  sweet,  no  longer  affects 
liim ;  and  the  angel  smile  of  his  wife,  w^hich 
hitherto  touched  his  bosom  with  ecstasy  so  un- 
speakable, is  now  unseen  and  unfelt.  Greater 
objects  have  taken  possession  of  his  soul.  His 
imagination  has  been  dazzled  by  visions  of  dia- 
dems, of  stars,  and  garters,  and  titles  of  nobility. 
He  has  been  taught  to  burn  with  restless  emu- 
lation at  tlie  names  of  great  heroes  and  con- 
(}uerors.  His  enchanted  island  is  destined  soon 
to  relapse  into  a  wilderness;  and  in  a  few 
months  wo  find  the  beautiful  and  tender  partner 
of  his  bosom,  whom  he  lately  **  permitted  not 
the  winds  of*'  summer  "to  visit  too  roughly," 
we  find  her  shivering  at  midnight,  on  the  win- 
try banks  of  the  Ohio,  and  mingling  her  tears 
with  the  torrents  that  froze  as  they  fell.  Yet 
this  unfortunate  man,  thus  deluded  from  his  in- 
terest and  his  happiness,  thiis  seduced  from  the 
])aths  of  innocence  and  peace,  thus  confounded 
in  the  toils  that  were  deliberately  spread  for 
him,  and  overwhelmed  by  the  mastering  spirit 
and  genius  of  another — tliis  man,  thus  ruined 
and  undone,  and  made  to  play  a  subordinate 
])art  in  this  grand  drama  of  guilt  and  treason, 
this  man  is  to  be  called  the  principal  offender, 
wliilo  he,  by  whom  ho  was  thus  plunge<l  in  mis- 
ery, is  Comparatively  innocent,  a  mere  accesso- 
ry !  Is  this  reason  ?  Is  it  law  ?  Is  it  humani- 
ty ?  Sir,  neitber  the  human  heart  nor  the  hu- 
man understanding  will  bear  a  ]>erversion  so 
monstrous  and  absurd !  so  shocking  to  the  soul! 
BO  revolting  to  reosijn!  Let  Aaron  Burr,  then, 
not  shrink  from  the  high  destination  which  he 
hiis  courted,  and  having  already  mined  Blan- 
iierhassett  in  fortune,  character  and  happiness, 
for  ever,  let  him  not  attempt  to  finish  the  trage- 
dy by  thrusting  that  ill-fated  man  between  him- 
self and  punishment. 

Upon  the  whole,  sir,  reason  declares  Aaron 
I>urr  the  principal  in  this  crime,  and  confirms 
herein  the  sentence  of  the  law ;  and  the  gentle- 
man, in  saying  that  his  offence  is  of  a  derivative 
and  accessorial  nature,  begs  the  question,  and 
draws  his  conclusions  from  what,  instead  of  be- 
ing conceded,  is  denied.  It  is  clear  from  what 
bits  been  said,  that  Burr  did  not  derive  his  guilt 
lioni  the  men  on  the  isbmd,  but  imparted  his 
own  guilt  to  tliem;  that  he  is  not  an  accessory, 
but  a  principal ;  and,  therefore,  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  objection  which  demands  a  rec- 
ord of  their  conviction  before  we  shall  go  on 
with  our  proof  against  him. 

lint  suppose  you  should  think  otherwise,  sup- 
pose you  were  of  opinion,  that  on  principles  of 
law  and  reason,  (notwithstanding  the  seeming 


injustice  and  inhumanity  of  considering  him  v 
inferior  in  guilt  to  them,)  Aaron  Burr  was  du( 
a  ])rincipal,  but  on  accessorial  offender  in  the 
treason ;  would  yon,  for  that  reason,  stop  the 
evidence  from  going  to  the  jnry  ?  Xow,  to 
inquire  whether  the  conduct  of  Aaron  Bon 
make  him  liable  as  a  princiiuil  or  accessory,  'a 
only  arguing  in  a  different  shape  the  whi>l« 
question,  whether  he  have  committed  an  overt 
act  of  war  or  not.  The  jury  are  to  consult  and 
decide  whether  he  be  a  principal  offender  or 
not.  "Whether  he  be  a  principal  or  accesfforr  is 
a  question  of  fact,  which  they  arc  sworn  to  de- 
cide. The  court  must  judge  of  the  weight  i*l 
evidence,  before  it  can  say  that  the  accused  i» 
either  a  [irincipal  or  accessory.  8upi>ose  orw 
part  of  the  evidence  contradicts  another,  h  it 
not  judging  of  the  weight  of  evidence  to  decide 
whether  he  be  a  principal  or  accessory  ?  If  it 
be  not,  I  know  not  what  judging  of  the  weight 
of  evidence  is.  Nothing  is  more  peculiar  within 
the  exclusive  province  of  the  jury  than  the  suf- 
ficiency or  insufficiency  of  the  evidence. 

But  the  court  never  says  that  tlie  evidence  i« 
or  is  not  sufficient  to  prove  what  it  is  intendrd 
to  establish.  No  court  has  such  right.  The 
course  in  such  coses,  is  to  give  instniction«  ini 
general  charge  to  the  jury,  af^er  all  the  evidence 
shall  have  been  heard.  Will  you,  because  ot 
your  impressions  on  this  sul>ject,  from  a  Dinvlj 
partial  view  of  the  evidence,  conijiel  the  jurt 
also  to  decide  on  that  necessarily  partial  view* 
If  you  do,  do  you  not  then^by  divest  the  jury  o! 
their  peculiar  functions  ?  Their  proviiu»e  sh«HiU 
not  be  invaded.  The  invasion  is  big  with  dan- 
ger and  terror.  I  tnist  that  y<iu  will  eee  thi 
subject  in  the  awful  light  in* which  it  reallj 
stands,  and  that  you  will  suffer  the  trial  to  takt 
its  natural  course. 

Mr.  Martin  has  referred  you  to  a  number  ot 
cases  from  Cix>per  and  other  authors,  but  they 
do  not  ])rove  the  i>osition  intende<1.  The  coorL 
in  all  these  cases,  leaves  the  Jury  to  decide  ou 
the  overt  act.  You  will  fiml  those  cas»  to 
amour.t  simply  to  this :  a  dialogue  between  the 
court  and  the  counsel  of  the  pris(»ner,  as  to  the 
overt  act.  The  court  was  required  to  say,  wheth- 
er the  overt  act  were  proved  or  not.  There  wai 
no  judicial  determination.  The  judge  menW 
told  his  opinion ;  but  he  told  the  jury  at  tli« 
same  time,  that  the  decision  belonged  to  them 
and  not  to  him. 

There  is  a  wide  difference  l>etween  criminal 
and  civil  cases ;  and  as  it  is  of  much  more  im- 
]K>rtance  to  preserve  the  trial  by  jnry  in  the 
fonner,  to  protect  the  lives  of  the  pectple  tg^n^ 
uigust  persecutions,  than  in  mere  civil  suites  t^ 
preserve  the  rights  of  property,  the  constitotioD 
has  secured  that  trial  in  oil  criminal  prosecv- 
tions. 

Should  the  court  interfere  for  the  purpose  (4 
sto{)ping  the  evidence,  and  to  wrest  the  csom 
from  tlie  jury,  in  favor  of  the  accused,  wouM 
there  not  be  a  reciprocal  right  ?  If  it  can  iote^ 
fere  to  save  the  prisoner,  can  they  not  interfere 
equally  against  him  f    A  thing  nnprecedeoTei' 
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in  the  annals  of  jurisprndence.  Have  the  coun- 
sel, on  either  side,  a  right  to  call  on  the  other 
side,  to  state  all  their  evidence,  hefore  it  he  in- 
trodaced,  and  then  to  address  the  court  without 
hearing  it,  if  they  think  they  have  a  better 
chance  before  the  court  than  the  jury  ?  Has 
i*ither  party  a  right  to  substitute  the  court  for 


the  jury,  or  the  jury  fur  the  court,  at  pleasure ; 
to  address  the  court  on  factR,  or  the  jury  on 
points  of  law  ?  8iich  an  attempt  would  not  be 
a  greater  encroachment  on  the  right  of  the 
proper  tribunal,  than  the  present  motion  is  on 
the  rights  of  the  jury.* 


•  •  •■ 
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The  following  is  au  extract  from  Mr.  Wirt's  I  comparatively  few.    The  greot  majority  of  the 

argument  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  '  i^™®"c»ii  P^P^®  ^,  ^^^^  ®"5J^^^  }^  )^  V^^ 

hffht.      Thev   have    heorte  of   fle^h    m   their 

United  States,  on  a  motion  for  an  injunction  to  ^^^^  .^/^^  ^^  j,^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

prevent  the  execution  of  certain  acts  of  the  lo-  rising  and  setting  sun  witnesses  tlie  smoke  of 

gislature  of  Georgia,  in  the  territory  of  the  the  incense  from  the  thousands  and  tens  of 

Cherokee  nation  of  Indians,  on  behalf  of  the  thousands  of  domestic  altars,  ascending  to  the 

r  liornlrPA  nnf  inn  *  throne  of  gTace  to  invokc  its  guidance  atid  bless- 

oneroKee  nation.  j^^  ^^  ^^^^  councils.    The  most  nndoubting 

Sib,  I  have  presented  to  rou  all  the  views  <^'^^fo^  is  reposed  in  this  tribunal, 

that  have  occurred  to  me  as  bearing  materially  -  ^f .''°°'  ♦J^"'  whatever  can  bo  properly  done 

on  this  question.    I  have  endeavor^  to  satisfy  *«•""«  unfortunate  people  will  be  done  by  tins 

yon  that,  according  to  the  supreme  law  of  the  ^Zjt      ''    b    Their  cause  ,s  one  that  must 

land,  vou  have  before  you  proper  parties  and  a  ?r«\^  *T^  ^'""t*^  v^lf  w '°^  ''*^'V  ,  ^''^^ 

proper  case  to  found  your  original  jurisdiction :  ¥T«  b**"  *"'«  ^'^  faithful  to  us,  and  have  a 

thaithe  case  is  one  which  warrants  and  most  "8^*  to  expect  a  corresponding  fidelity  on  our 

imperiously  demands  an  injunction ;  and  unless  Pf  *•  , J'""T     »  1»°8  ^""7^  9^  yflV- *^*'-:: 

its^spect  be  altered  by  an  answer  aid  evidence,  ''"'^  *^"*''«"^  °"':  ?T'*l  ^"'^  *•»?  d'K^ility  ot 

-which  I  confldentlyWieve  it  cannot  be-that  '=\^^'*"-    Our  wish  has  been  their  law.    \Ve 

if  ever  there  was  a  case  which  willed  for  a  de-  »*''«''  ^''^"Vk"         "^  "vilized,  and  they  be- 

cree  of  perpetual  peace,  this  is  the  case.  «*™^  «>•    ^hey  assumed  our  dres.s,  copiod  our 

It  is  ^th  no  onJinary  feelings  that  I  am  about  •""»*«'  P°7°«^  "'""  '=<>°J^  of  education, «  opted 

to  take  leave  of  this  cause.    The  existence  of  on' fonn  of  government,  embraced  our  religion, 

this  remnant  of  a  once  great  and  mighty  nation  f""^  ^F^^,  ^«"  ^^"^^  '?  "»"«*«  "» '?  «*"y 

is  at  stake;  and  it  is  for  vour  honors  to  say  *^"'8  "» their  power.    They  have  watched  the 

whether  they  shaU  be  blott^  out  from  the  ere-  P^P-ef  "f  o"'  prospenty  with  the  stronpst 

ation,  in  utter  disregard  of  all  our  treaties,  interest,  .md  have  marked  the  rising  grandeur 

They  are  here  in  the  last  extremity,  and  with  f  •»"  ,"»*'<»"  Y'"*  ««  ?!"''*»  "nterest  as  if  thev 

them  must  perish  for  ever  the  honor  of  the  '^  belonged  to  ns.    They  have  even  adopted 

American  name.    The  faith  of  our  nation  is  fa-  <*"f  "^"tments,  and  m  our  war  with  the  beini- 

tally  linked  with  their  exUtence,  and  the  blow  ^"^^  tribes  they  voluntarily  joined  our  arms, 

which  destrovs  them  nnenches  for  «ver  onr  own  ?"".  gave_efrcctual  aid  m  dnvmg  back  those  bar- 


which  destroys  them  quenches  for  ever  our  own  »"".  S»^e  encciuai  aia  m  onving  oacK  ti.ose  oar- 
glory  :  for  what  glory  can  there  be,  of  which  a  !?*"*"«  J""  *t«  ^«'"y  ^'*'t  ^l^^**^  oppresses 
patriot  can  be  proud,  after  the  good  name  of  his  ^^\  ^hey  threw  upon  the  field  in  that  war 
coontry  shall  have  departed?  We  may  gather  ?  "^^  "f,  ™«":  who  proved,  by  their  martial 
laurels  on  the  field  and  trophies  on  the  ocean,  <^^'^«^  *"«'«•  descent  trom  the  noble  race  that 
bnt  they  will  never  hide  this  fonl  blot  upon  our  ^«"  '*"<=f,  *^®  ^"'^^  "f  these  extensive  forests- 
escutcheon.  "Remember  the  Cherokee  tuition,"  ™e'i  worthy  to  associate  with  the  "lion"  who. 
Will  be  answer  enough  to  the  proi 
that  we  can  ever  make-r-answer 

cover  with  confusion  the  face  and  t..«  -.v^av  ^*  ^  j  xi     i    /.      i-.       ,i  ■ 

every  man  among  us,  in  whose  bosom  the  lost  repeated  thanks  for  their  gallantry  and  conduct. 

spark  of  grace  has  not  been  extinguished.  Such,  ,  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  y?"""  '^^J^^I^,  ^^^7  ,^a^®  refused 

it  is  possible,  there  may  bo  who  are  willing  to  ^^^^  gratihcation  which  it  has  been  in  their 

glory  in  their  own  shame,  and  to  triumph  in  the  P?wer  to  grant.    We  asked  them  for  a  portion 

disgrace  which  they  are  permitted  to  heap  upon  ®^  ^®*^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^7  ^e^^^d  it.    A\  e  asked 

this   nation.     But,   thank  Heaven  I    they  are 

— ■ •  The  remainder  of  Mr.  Wirt's  speech,  in  which  he  repll  i»d 

♦See  the  Memoirs  of  the  Life  .of  William  Wirt,  Attomcj-  to  Mr.  Wickham's  fourth  objection  to  the  admlMion  of  fur- 

General  of  the  United  States,  by  John  P.  Kennedy :  toI  2.  ther  eyldence  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  is  omitted. 

^  p.  88r>-84a  t  The  Indian  designaUon  of  their  chieftain  Bldge. 
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again  and  again,  and  thej  continued  to  cede, 
until  thej  have  now  reduced  themselves  within 
the  narrowest  compass  that  their  own  subsist- 
ence will  permit.  What  return  are  we  about 
to  make  to  them  for  all  this  kindness?  We 
have  pledged  for  their  protection,  and  for  the 
guaranty  of  the  remainaer  of  their  lands,  the 
faith  and  honor  of  the  nation;  a  faith  and 
honor  never  sullied,  nor  even  drawn  into  ques- 
tion till  now.  We  promised  them,  and  they 
trusted  us.  They  have  trusted  us :  Shall  they 
be  deceived  ?  They  would  as  soon  expect  to 
see  their  rivers  run  upwards  on  their  sources, 
or  the  sun  roll  back  in  his  career,  as  that  the 
United  States  would  prove  false  to  them,  and 
false  to  the  word  so  solemnly  pledged  by  their 
Washington,  and  renewed  and  perpetuated  by 
his  illustrious  successors. 

Is  this  the  high  mark  to  which  the  American 
nation  has  been  so  strenuously  and  successfully 
pressing  forward?  Shall  we  sell  the  mighty 
meed  of  our  high  honors  at  so  worthless  a 
price,  and,  in  two  short  years,  cancel  all  the 


g^ory  which  we  have  been  gaining  before  tht 
world  for  the  last  half  century  ?  Forbid  ii» 
Heaven  I 

I  will  hope  for  better  things.  There  is  i 
spirit  that  will  yet  save  us.  I  trust  that  w« 
shall  find  it  here,  in  this  sacred  court,  where  do 
foul  and  malignant  demon  of  party  enters  to 
darken  the  understanding  or  to  deaden  iU 
heart,  but  where  all  is  clear,  calm,  pure,  vittl 
and  firm.  I  cannot  believe  that  this  hoconbk 
court,  possessing  the  power  of  preservation, 
will  stand  by  and  see  these  people  stripi^  of 
their  property  and  extirpated  from  the  earth, 
while  they  are  holding  up  to  ns  their  treaties 
and  claiming  the  fulfilment  of  our  engagememii. 
If  truth,  and  faith,  and  honor,  and  justice  hare 
fled  from  every  other  part  of  our  country,  we 
shall  find  them  here.  If  not — onr  sun  has' gone 
down  in  treachery,  blood  and  crime,  in  tlie  &« 
of  the  world ;  and,  instead  of  being  proud  of 
our  country,  as  heretofore,  we  may  well  call 
upon  the  rooks  and  mountains  to  hide  our  «haiDf 
from  earth  and  heaven. 
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John  C.  CALnorx,  occupies  a  position  first  in  rank  among  the  orators  and  statesmen  o! 
A^inerica.  He  was  of  Irish  extraction,  and  wn&  horn  in  Ahheville  District,  South  Carolina,  on 
the  eighteenth  of  March,  1782.  His  grandfather,  James  Calhonn,  the  first  of  his  family  whc 
L-nii  grated  to  America,  left  Ireland  in  1788,  and  settled  in  Pennsylvania,  from  whence  he  removed 
to  western  Virginia.  His  new  home  heing  hroken  np  on  the  defeat  of  the  unfortunate  Braddock, 
ho  was  again  obliged  to  remove ;  and  he  established  himself  in  South  Carolina,  in  a  district  which 
was  afterwards  known  as  the  Calhoun  Settlement,  In  this  place  he  experienced  the  savage  hos- 
tilities of  the  Cherokee  Indians,  and  after  a  desperate  struggle  with  them,  in  which  his  wife,  his 
eldest  son,  and  several  other  members  of  the  family  were  massacred,  he  abandoned  the  settlement, 
and  did  not  return  to  it  until  after  the  establishment  of  peace.  Patrick  Calhoun,  a  son  of  the 
foregoing,  and  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  displayed  the  most  indomitable  persever- 
ance and  courage,  in  the  struggle  with  the  Oherokees,  and  for  his  services  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  a  body  of  provincial  rangers,  raised  for  the  defence  of  the  frontier.  He  was  a  man 
of  the  most  resolute  and  active  character,  and  not  only  served  with  credit  and  renown  against 
the  incursions  of  the  savages,  but,  later  in  life,  during  the  war  of  the  Eevolution,  rendered  signal 
service  in  the  cause  of  freedom  and  colonial  rights.  For  many  years  he  followed  the  profession 
of  a  surveyor  with  skill  and  success.  Although  his  life  was  spent  in  the  midst  of  the  turmoil 
and  hardships  of  border  life,  he  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  study,  and  became  well  versed  in 
English  literature.  During  the  Eevolution  he  was  a  member  of  the  South  Carolina  provincial 
legislature,  and  after  the  termination  of  the  contest,  continued  in  the  State  legislature  for  many 
years.  He  opposed  the  Federal  Constitution  on  the  ground  that  it  took  away  the  sovereignty 
of  the  States.  "  We  have  heard  his  son  say,"  it  is  recorded  in  a  recent  sketch,  *  "  that  among 
his  earliest  recollections  was  one  of  a  conversation  when  he  was  nine  years  of  age,  in  which  his 
father  maintained  that  government  to  be  the  best  which  allowed  the  largest  amount  of  individual 
liberty  compatible  with  social  order  and  tranquillity,  and  insisted  that  the  improvements  in  politi- 
cal science  would  be  found  to  consist  in  throwing  off  many  of  the  retraints  then  imposed  by 
law,  and  deemed  necessary  to  an  organized  society."  It  may  well  be  supposed  that  his  son  John 
was  an  attentive  and  eager  auditor,  and  that  such  lessons  encouraged  that  spirit  of  free  inquiry 
for  which  he  was  so  distinguished  during  his  subsequent  career. 

The  mother  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  Martha  Caldwell,  a  native  of  Virginia,  was  the  sister  of 
John  Caldwell,  who  was  cruelly  killed  by  the  tones  during  the  Revolution,  and  a  niece  of  the 
Eev.  James  Caldwell,  a  popular  preacher,  prominent  in  the  history  of  the  revolutionary  war, 
for  the  zeal  and  activity  he  manifested  in  the  defence  of  the  patriot  cause.  For  some  time  ho 
was  a  chaplain  in  the  American  army,  and  wielded  a  great  influence  over  the  troops,  by  whom 
lio  was  greatly  beloved  and  respected.  This  circumstance  rendered  him  exceedingly  obnoxious 
to  the  ministerialists,  and  many  attempts  were  made  to  take  him  prisoner.  Unsuccessful  in  this, 
the  royalists  burnt  his  church,  deliberately  shot  his  wife,  afterwards  burnt  his  house,  and  at  a 
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*  Sketch  of  the  life  of  John  C.  Calhonn,  by  Parke  Godwin,  in  Homes  of  American  Statesmen ;  page  899. 
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^atcr  period  instigated  a  sentinel  to  slioot  him,  wliieh  was  done,  not  fatally,  however,  while  hi 
was  on  his  way  to  New  York  under  the  protection  of  a  flag  of  truce.* 

John  C.  Calhoun^s  early  instruction  was  imparted  to  him  at  home.  At  the  age  of  thirteen 
he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Waddell,  his  hrother-in-law,  where  he  remain*^ 
with  the  exception  of  a  short  time,  until  his  entrance  upon  his  college  life.  During  his  conr^ 
with  Dr.  Waddell,  his  attention  to  his  studies  was  so  ardent  and  unremitting,  that  his  heahh 
hecame  impaired,  and,  at  one  period,  his  mother,  alarmed  at  his  situation,  decided  to  take  LU 
hooks  away  from  him  and  direct  his  energies  to  agricultural  pursuits.  But  this  mode  of  life 
continued  only  until  he  regained  his  physical  vigor :  he  then  continued  his  studies,  and,  in  the 
autumn  of  1802,  entered  the  junior  class  at  Yale  College.  In  college  he  was  distinguished  fur 
the  originality  of  his  propositions,  the  hrilliancy  of  his  imagination,  the  correctness  of  hi*  tistw 
and  judgment,  and  the  depth  of  his  intellect.  His  rare  acquirements  attracted  the  attention  ot 
President  D wight,  with  whom  he  held  many  friendly  disputations,  and  who,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  predicted  the  future  eminence  of  his  eloquent  and  strong  reasoning  pupil.  He  receivd 
the  honors  of  a  largo  class,  hut  was  prevented  from  delivering  his  graduating  oration,  by  a  serere 
illness.  On  leaving  college  he  commenoe<l  the  study  of  law,  in  the  office  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Desiii^ 
sure,  an  eminent  practitioner  of  South  Carolina,  but  soon  after  returned  to  Connecticut,  aii«i 
entered  the  Litchfield  Law  School,  whence  he  graduated  in  1806. 

In  1807  he  entered  upon  practice  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  birthplace,  and  took  a  positio:), 
*'from  the  very  outset,  with  the  most  eminent  lawyers  in  his  circuit."  At  this  time  he  ci>ii>- 
inenced  his  political  life.  An  effort  he  made  at  a  meeting  in  his  native  place,  which  had  been 
cxmvened  to  consider  the  affair  of  the  Chesapeake,  gained  him  tlie  confidence  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  and  he  was  elected  to  the  State  legislature.  Here  he  remained  until  1811,  in  the  fali 
of  which  year  he  took  his  seat  in  tlie  lower  House  of  the  United  States  Congress,  and  at  once 
became  ])roininent  and  active  in  its  deliberations.  Soon  after  he  appeared  in  Congress  he  wa« 
placed  on  the  committee  of  foreign  aflfairs,  and  in  the  support  of  a  report  that  was  made  by  tliAt 
committee,  recommending  an  immediate  appeal  to  arms,  to  settle  the  difiSculties  then  ptru(]ii<^ 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  he  made  his  first  speech,  which,  for  the  patrioti^u 
of  his  sentiment  and  eloquent  beauties,  won  him  universal  applause.  He  waa  compared  to  *'one 
of  the  old  sages  of  the  old  Congress,  with  the  graces  of  youth,"  and  the  "young  Carolinian** 
was  hailed  as  "  one  of  the  master  spirits,  who  stamp  their  name  upon  the  age  in  which  xUj 
live."  From  this  time  he  occupied  the  front  rank  of  the  war  party  in  Congress,  and,  during  th^ 
continuance  of  hostilities,  made  powerful  efforts  in  defence  of  the  war  policy.  It  is  nut  the 
present  purpose  to  enter  into  any  detail  of  his  services  during  the  war.  Such  a  recital  woiiM 
require  the  space  of  a  volume.  Of  his  speeches  delivered  at  this  time,  many  were  undoubtedly 
lost,  through  the  want  of  able  and  careful  reporters;  but  those  which  are  now  before  the  public 
evince  the  highest  order  of  statesmanship  and  eloquence,  and  will  be  read  with  interest,  **  until 
patriotism  ceases  to  be  a  virtue."  Mr.  Callioun  remained  in  the  House  of  Representatives  nutil 
December,  1817,  when  ho  was  appointed  Secretary  of  War  by  President  Monroe.  Uia  apeeohei 
during  the  latter  part  of  his  representative  career:  that  on  the  United  States  Bank,  Internal  Im- 
provement, and  the  Tariff*,  are  particularly  distinguished  for  power  and  constitutional  learning. 

As  Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Calhoun  rendered  signal  service  to  the  country.  He  fonnd  tbe 
department,  in  all  its  brnnches,  in  confusion,  and,  at  the  end  of  his  seven  years'  administration,  le*\ 
it  in  complete  order.  He  found  upwards  of  forty  millions  of  dollars  of  unsettled  accounts,  m}* 
his  biographer,  which  he  reduced  to  less  than  three  millions,  and  he  completely  prevented  ail 
further  accumulation  by  the  \inexampled  exactness  of  accountability  which  he  introduced  iiji'^ 
every  branch  of  the  disbursements,  and  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  enabled  to  report  tn 
Congress  in  1823,  that  "of  the  entire  amount  of  money  drawn  from  the  treasury  in  1822,  for  the 
military  service,  including  pensions,  amounting  to  four  millions  five  hundred  and  seventy-ow 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty-one  dollars  and  ninety-four  cents,  although  it  passed  thivofh 
the  hands  of  two  hundred  and  ninety-one  disbursing  agents,  there  had  not  been  a  single  defalcft* 
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tioD,  nor  the  loss  of  one  cent  to  the  government ;  and  that  he  had  reduced  the  expense  of  the 
army  from  four  hundred  and  fifty-one  doUars  per  man,  to  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven  dollars, 
and  thereby  saved  to  the  country  annually  more  than  one  million  three  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars.^' This  system  and  order  was  perfected  at  the  same  time  he  was  engaged  in  those  arduous 
and  able  public  documents  and  reports  which  distinguished  his  secretaryship. 

In  1825,  Mr.  Calhoun  was  elevated  to  the  Yic«  Presidency  of  the  United  States,  and  continued 
in  that  station  until  1831,  when  he  resigned,  and  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate,  to  till 
the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  retirement  of  K.  Y.  Hayne,  who  had  been  elected  to  the  guber- 
natorial chair  of  South  Carolina.  At  tlie  expiration  of  his  senatorial  term  he  retired  to  private 
life.  Of  the  numerous  able  speeches  he  made  in  this  portion  of  his  public  life,  no  one  attracted 
more  general  attention  than  that  upon  the  Heventte  Collection  {Force)  Bill,  In  this  his  views 
of  State  sovereignty  are  set  forth  in  the  usual  clear,  honest,  and  <itraightforward  manner,  which 
was  so  characteristic  of  both  his  private  and  public  life. 

After  the  accession  of  John  Tyler  to  the  Presidency,  Mr.  Calhoun  w^as  appointed  Secretary 
of  State,  and,  in  1845,  returned  again  to  the  Senate,  in  which  body  he  remained  until  his  death. 
He  died  of  a  pulmonary  complaint,  at  Washington,  on  the  thirty-first  of  March,  1850.  Ilis  loss 
to  the  nation  was  deeply  felt  and  sincerely  mourned.  For  a  period  of  forty  years  he  had  repre- 
sented the  interests  of  his  native  State  with  fidelity,  honor,  and  ability ;  his  course  had  been  dif^ 
tinguished  by  constant  exertions  for  the  welfare  of  his  constituents,  and  they  never  found  him 
indifferent  or  regardless  of  their  interests.  He  was  never  the  slave  of  party,  never  guilty  of  the 
low  arts  or  petty  cunning  of  the  mere  politician ;  always  fearless  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties, 
and  though  ambitious,  ever  sacrificing  his  ambition  to  his  clearly  discerned  and  openly  expressed 
principles. 

Of  the  numerous  affectionate  tributes  to  the  genius,  statesmanship,  and  private  character  of 
Mr.  Calhoun,  the  following  offered  by  Mr.  Webster,  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  will  be 
read  with  interest : — "  We  are  of  the  same  age,"  said  he :  "  I  made  my  first  entrance  into  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  May,  1813,  and  there  found  Mr.  Calhoun.  He  had  already  been  in 
that  body  for  two  or  three  years.  I  found  him  then  an  active  and  efiScient  member  of  thn 
assembly  to  which  he  belonged,  taking  a  decided  part,  and  exercising  a  decided  influence,  in  all 
its  deliberations. 

"  From  that  day  to  the  day  of  his  death,  amidst  all  the  strifes  of  party  and  politics,  there 
Las  subsisted  between  us,  always,  vid  without  interruption,  a  great  degree  of  personal  kind- 
ness. 

*^  Differing  widely  on  many  great  questions  respecting  the  institutions  and  government  of  the 
country,  those  differences  never  interrupted  our  personal  and  social  intercourse.  I  have  been 
present  at  most  of  the  distinguished  instances, of  the  exhibition  of  his  talents  in  debate.  I  have 
always  heard  him  with  pleasure,  often  with  much  instruction,  not  unfrequently  with  the  highest 
degree  of  admiration. 

*^Mr.  Calhoun  was  calculated  to  be  a  leader  in  whatsoever  association  of  political  friends  he 
was  thrown.  He  was  a  man  of  undoubted  genius,  and  of  conmaanding  talent.  All  the  country 
and  all  the  world  admit  that.  His  mind  was  both  perceptive  and  vigorous.  It  w^as  clear,  quick, 
and  strong. 

^^  Sir,  the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  or  the  manner  of  his  exhibition  of  his  sentiments  in  publio 
bodies,  was  part  of  his  intellectual  character.  It  grew  out  of  the  qualities  of  his  mind.  It  was 
plain,  strong,  terse,  condensed,  concise ;  sometimes  impassioned — still  always  severe.  Rejecting 
ornament,  not  often  seeking  far  for  illustration,  his  power  consisted  in  the  pliunness  of  his  propo- 
sitions, in  the  closeness  of  his  logic,  and  in  the  earnestness  and  energy  of  his  manner.  These  are 
the  qualities,  as  I  think,  which  have  enabled  him  through  such  a  long  course  of  years  to  speak 
often,  and  yet  always  command  attention.  His  demeanor  as  a  Senator  is  known  to  us  all — is 
appreciated,  venerated  by  us  all.  No  man  was  more  respectful  to  others ;  no  man  carried  him- 
self with  greater  decorum,  no  man  with  superior  dignity.  I  think  there  is  not  one  of  us  but  felt 
when  he  last  addressed  us  from  his  seat  in  the  Senate,  his  form  still  erect,  with  a  voice  by  no 
means  indicating  such  a  degree  of  physical  weakness  as  did,  in  fact,  possess  him,  with  clear  tonea^ 
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and  an  impressiTe,  and  I  may  saj,  an  imposing  manner,  who  did  not  feel  that  he  might  imagine 
that  we  saw  before  ns  a  Senator  of  Rome,  when  Borne  survived. 

^^  Sir,  I  have  not  in  public  nor  in  private  life  known  a  more  aasidnons  person  in  the  discbargt 
of  his  appropriate  duties.  I  have  known  no  man  who  wasted  less  of  life  in  what  is  called  recr» 
ation,  or  employed  less  of  it  in  any  pursuits  not  connected  with  the  immediate  discharge  of  hii 
duty.  He  seemed  to  have  no  recreation  but  the  pleasure  of  conversation  with  his  friends  Out 
of  the  chambers  of  Congress,  he  was  either  devoting  hinLself  to  the  acquisition  of  knowled^se, 
pertaining  to  the  immediate  subject  of  the  duty  before  him,  or  else  he  was  indulging  in  tbuw 
social  interviews  in  which  he  so  much  delighted. 

^^  My  honorable  friend  from  Kentucky  has  spoken  in  just  terms  of  his  colloquial  talents.  Thej 
certainly  were  singular  and  eminent  There  was  a  charm  in  his  con'^ersation  not  often  fonod. 
He  delighted,  especially,  in  conversation  and  intercourse  with  young  men.  I  suppose  that  there 
has  been  no  man  among  us  who  had  more  winning  manners,  and  such  an  intercourse  and  eon- 
versation,  with  men  comparatively  young,  than  Mr.  Calhoun.  I  believe  one  great  power  of  lik 
character,  in  general,  was  his  conversational  talent.  I  believe  it  is  that,  as  well  as  a  conscicMiS' 
ness  of  his  high  integrity,  and  the  greatest  reverence  for  his  intellect  and  ability,  that  has  nrnde 
him  60  endeared  an  object  to  the  people  of  the  State  to  which  he  belonged. 

^  Mr.  President,  he  had  the  basis,  the  indispensable  basis,  of  all  high  character ;  and  that  wai 
unspotted  integrity — unimpeached  honor  and  character.  If  he  had  aspirations,  they  were  high, 
and  honorable,  and  noble.  There  was  nothing  groveling,  or  low,  or  meanly  selfish,  that  came 
near  the  head  or  the  heart  of  Mr.  Calhoun.  Firm  in  his  purpose,  perfectly  patriotic  and  hooest, 
as  I  am  sure  he  was,  in  the  principles  that  he  espoused,  and  in  the  measures  that  he  defended, 
aside  from  that  large  regard  for  that  species  of  distinction  that  conducted  him  to  eminent  statiuu 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Republic,  I  do  not  believe  he  had  a  selfish  motive,  or  selfish  feeling. 

^^  However,  sir,  he  may  have  differed  from  others  of  us  in  his  political  opinions  or  his  political 
principles,  those  principles  and  those  opinions  wUl  now  descend  to  posterity,  under  the  sanction 
of  a  great  name.  He  has  lived  long  enough,  he  has  done  enough,  and  he  has  done  it  so  well,  m 
successfully,  so  honorably,  as  to  connect  himself  for  all  time  with  the  records  of  his  coontrv. 
He  is  now  a  historical  character,  lliqse  of  us  who  have  known  him  here,  will  find  that  he  h» 
left  upon  our  minds  and  our  hearts  a  strong  and  lasting  impression  of  his  person,  his  character, 
and  his  public  performances,  which,  while  we  live,  will  never  be  obliterated.  We  shall  hereafter, 
I  am  sure,  indulge  in  it  as  a  grateful  recollection,  that  we  have  lived  in  his  age ;  that  we  have 
been  his  contemporaries,  that  wo  have  seen  him,  and  heard  him,  and  known  him.  We  sUali 
delight  to  speak  of  him  to  those  who  are  rising  up  to  fill  our  places.  And,  when  the  time  shall 
come  when  we  ourselves  shall  go,  one  after  another,  in  succession  to  our  graves,  we  shall  canr 
with  us  a  deep  sense  of  his  genius  and  character,  his  honor  and  integrity,  his  amiable  deportment 
in  private  life,  and  the  purity  of  his  exalted  patriotism.'' 

To  the  duties  of  his  public  life,  Mr.  Calhoun  added  those  of  an  author.  Uis  DisquUition  M 
Government^  and  the  DUcourse  on  the  Constitution  and  Government  of  the  United  Stateti,  whicb 
form  the  first  volume  of  his  published  works,  evince  the  great  and  varied  powers  of  his  intellect, 
the  purity  of  his  patriotism,  and  the  uprightness  of  his  intentions.  The  chief  part  of  his  foren«ic 
and  literary  productions  have  been  published  since  his  death.  No  complete  account  of  his  life 
and  services  has  yet  appeared :  such  a  work,  however,  has  been  contemplated,  and  probably  will 
ere  long  be  given  to  the  world. 

In  personal  appearance  Mr.  Calhoun  was  tall,  slender,  and  sinewy.  His  conntenance  w«* 
strongly  marked  with  all  the  features  of  intellect  and  firmness ;  but  in  the  latter  portion  of  hif 
life  wore  an  expression  of  care  and  anxiety,  probably  produced  by  the  disease  which  terminated 
his  life.  His  eyes  were  dark,  brilliant,  and  expressive,  and  were  deeply  indented.  His  inanntT? 
were  frank,  afiable,  and  courteous ;  accessible  to  all,  and  instructive  and  agreeable  in  his  ct»o- 
vcrsation.    His  manner  of  speaking  was  rapid,  forcible,  and  very  earnest.* 

•  llomefl  of  American  Statesmen:  National  Intelligencer,  Marcb,  ISfiO:  Nat  Turtralt  Oallery  VoL  2:  Anaals  of  CoofiM 
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Mr.  Calhoun  delivered  this  speech  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States, 
on  the  twelfth  of  December,  1811,  on  the  second 
resolution  reported  by  the  Committee  of  Foreign 
Relations:* 

Mr.  Speakeb  : — ^I  understood  the  opinion  of 
the  Gommittee  on  Foreign  Relations,  differently 
from  what  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph)  has  stated  to  be  his  impression.  I 
certainly  understood  that  the  committee  recom- 
mended the  measures  now  before  the  House,  as 
a  preparation  for  war ;  and  such,  in  fact,  was 
its  express  resolve,  agreed  to,  I  believe,  by  every 
member,  except  that  gentleman.  I  do  not  at- 
tribute any  wilful  misstatement  to  him,  but  con- 
sider it  the  effect  of  inadvertency  or  mistake. 
Indeed,  the  Report  could  mean  nothing  but  war 
or  empty  menace.  I  hope  no  member  of  this 
House  is  in  favor  of  the  latter.  A  bullying, 
menacing  system,  has  every  thing  to  condemn 
and  nothing  to  recommend  it.  In  expense,  it 
almost  rivab  war.  It  excites  contempt  abroad, 
and  destroys  confidence  at  home.  Menaces  are 
serious  things ;  and  ought  to  be  resorted  to  with 
as  much  caution  and  seriousness,  as  war  itself; 
and  should,  if  not  successful,  be  invariably  fol- 
lowed by  it.  It  was  not  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Grundy)  who  made  this  a  war 
question.  The  resolve  contemplates  an  addi- 
tional regular  force;  a  measure  confessedly  im- 
proper but  as  a  preparation  for  war,  but  un- 
doubtedly necessary  in  that  event. 

Sir,  I  am  not  insensible  to  the  weighty  im- 
portance of  the  proposition,  for  the  first  time 
submitted  to  this  House,  to  compel  a  redress  of 
our  long  list  of  complaints  against  one  of  the 
belligerents. '  According  to  my  mode  of  think- 
ing, the  more  serious  the  question,  the  stronger 
and  more  unalterable  ought  to  be  our  convic- 
tions before  we  give  it  our  support.  War,  in 
our  country,  ought  never  to  be  resorted  to  but 
when  it  is  clearly  justifiable  and  necessary;  so 
much  so,  as  not  to  require  the  aid  of  logic  to 

*  Near  the  end  of  November,  1811,  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign BeUtiond  submitted  a  report,  which  after  an  able  exam- 
ination of  the  eaoses  of  war  with  Great  Britain,  concladed  by 
recommending  to  the  House  the  adoption  of  a  series  of  reso- 
lutions, among  which  was  the  following:  — 

2.  Bemlted^  That  an  addiUonal  force  of  ten  thousand 
regular  troops,  ought  to  be  immediately  raised  to  serve  for 
three  years :  and  that  a  bounty  In  lands  ought  to  be  given  to 
encourage  enlistments.** 

This  resolution  having  been  amended  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  by  omitting  the  word  ien^  was  reported  to  the  House. 
An  animated  debate  ensued:  a  minority  of  the  committee 
avowed  their  object  to  be  a  preparation  for  war.  The  prin- 
sipal  speaker  in  the  opposition,  was  John  Bandolph,  to  whom 
Mr.  Calhoun  seems  to  have  confined  his  reply: — See  the 
Bpeech  of  Mr.  lUndolph  at  page  ISl  ante :— The  resolution 
was  finally  adopted. 


convince  our  understandings,  nor  the  ardor  of 
eloquence  to  inflame  our  passions.  There  art 
many  reasons  why  this  country  should  never 
resort  to  war  but  for  causes  the  most  urgent 
and  necessary.  It  is  sufficient  that,  under  a 
government  like  ours,  none  but  such  will  justify 
it  in  the  eyes  of  the  people ;  and  were  I  not 
satisfied  that  such  is  the  present  case,  I  certainly 
would  bo  no  advocate  of  the  proposition  now 
before  tlie  House. 

Sir,  I  might  prove  the  war,  should  it  ensue, 
justifiable,  by  the  express  admission  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia ; — ^and  necessary,  by  facts 
undoubted,  and  universally  admitted;  such  as 
he  did  not  pretend  to  controvert.    The  extent, 
duration,  and  character  of  the  injuries  received ; 
the  failure  of  those  •  peaceful  means  heretofore 
resorted  to  for  the  redress  of  our  wnjngs,  are 
my  proofs  that  it  is  necessiiry.    Why  sliould  1 
mention  the  impressment  of  our  seamen;  de- 
predations on  every  branch  of  our  commerce, 
including  the  direct  export  trade,  continued  for 
years,  and  made  under  laws  which  professedly 
undertake  to  regulate  our  trade  with  other  na- 
tions ;  negotiation  resorted  to,  again  and  again, 
till  it  is  become  hopeless ;  the  restrictive  system 
persisted  in  to  avoid  war,  and  in  the  vain  ex- 
pectation of  returning  justice?    The  evil  still 
grows,  and,  in  each  succeeding  year,  swells  in 
extent  and  pretension  beyond   the  preceding. 
The  question,  even  in  the  opinion  and  by  the 
admission  of  our  opponents,  is  reduced  to  this 
single  point — ^Which  shall  we  do,  abandon  or 
defend  our    own    commercial    and    maritime 
rights,  and  the  personal  liberty  of  our  citizens 
employed  in  exercising  them?    These  rights 
are  vitally  attacked,  and  war  is  the  only  means 
of  redress.    The  gentleman  from  Virginia  has 
suggested  none,  unless  we  consider  the  whole 
of  his  speech  as  recommending  patient  and  re- 
signed submission  as  the  best  remedy.     Sir, 
which  alternative  this  House  will  embrace,  it  is 
not  for  me  to  say.    I  hope  the  decision  is  made 
already,  by  a  higher  autliority  than  the  voice  of 
any  man.    It  is  not  for  the  human  tongue  to 
instil  the  sense  of  independence  and  honor. 
This  is  the  work  of  nature ;  a  generous  nature 
that  disdains  tame  submission  to  wrongs. 

This  part  of  the  subject  is  so  imposing  as  to 
enforce  silence  even  on  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia.  He  dared  not  deny  his  country's 
wrongs,  or  vindicate  the  conduct  of  her  enemy. 
Only  one  part  of  his  argument  had  any,  the 
most  remote  relation  to  this  point.  He  would 
not  say,  we  had  not  a  good  cause  for  war ;  but 
insisted,  that  it  was  our  duty  to  define  that 
cause.  If  he  means  that  tliis  House  ought,  at 
this  stage  of  its  proceedings,  or  any  other,  to 
specify  any  particular  violation  of  our  rights  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  others,  he  prescribes  a 
course,  which  neither  good  sense  nor  the  usage 
of  nations  warrants.    When  we  contend,  let  us 
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contend  for  all  our  rights ;  the  donbtful  and  tho 
certain ;  the  unimportant  and  essential.  It  is 
as  easy  to  struggle,  or  even  more  so,  for  tlie 
whole  as  for  a  part.  At  the  termination  of  tho 
contest,  secure  all  that  our  wisdom  and  valor 
and  the  fortune  of  the  war  will  permit.  This  is 
the  dictate  of  common  sense ;  such  also  is  the 
usage  of  nations.  The  single  instance  alluded 
to,  the  endeavor  of  Mr.  Fox  to  compel  Mr.  Pitt 
to  define  the  object  of  the  war  against  France, 
will  not  support  tho  gentleman  from  Virginia 
in  his  position.  That  was  an  extraordinary 
war  for  an  extraordinary  purpose,  and  was  not 
governed  by  the  usual  rales.  It  w^as  not  for 
conquest,  or  for  redress  of  injury,  but  to  impose 
a  government  on  France,  which  she  refused  to 
receive ;  an  object  so  detestable  that  an  avowal 
dared  not  be  made. 

Sir,  I  might  here  rest  the  question.  The 
affirmative  of  the  proposition  is  established. 
I  cannot  but  advert,  however,  to  the  complaint 
of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  when  he  was 
Urst  up  on  this  question.  lie  said  he  found 
himself  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  Bap])ort- 
ing  the  negative  side  of  the  question,  before 
the  affirmative  was  establishedL  Let  me  tell 
the  geutlemun  that  there  is  no  hardship  in 
his  case.  It  is  not  every  affirmative  that  ought 
to  be  proved.  Were  I  to  affirm,  that  the 
Uouse  is  now  in  session,  would  it  be  reasonable 
to  ask  for  proof?  He  who  would  deny  its  truth, 
on  him  would  be  the  proof  of  so  extraordinary 
a  negative.  How  then  could  tho  gentleman, 
after  his  admissions,  with  the  facts  before  him 
and  the  country,  complain?  The  causes  are 
such  as  to  warrant,  or  rather  make  it  indispen- 
sable, in  any  nation  not  absolutely  dependent, 
to  defend  its  rights  by  force.  Let  him,  then, 
show  tlie  reasons  why  wo  ought  not  so  to  defend 
ourselves.  On  him  lies  the  burden  of  proof. 
This  he  has  attempted ;  he  has  endeavored  to 
support  his  negative.  Before  I  proceed  to  an- 
swer him  particularly,  let  me  call  the  attention 
of  tlie  House  to  one  circumstance ;  that  is, — 
that  almost  the  whole  of  his  arguments  consisted 
of  an  enumeration  of  evils  always  incident  to 
war,  however  just  and  necessary ;  and  which, 
if  they  have  any  force,  are  calculated  to  produce 
unqualified  submission  to  every  species  of  insult 
ana  injury.  I  do  not  feel  myself  bound  to  answer 
arguments  of  this  description ;  and  if  I  should 
touch  on  them,  it  will  be  only  incidentally,  and 
not  for  the  purpose  of  serious  refutation. 

Tlio  first  argument  of  the  gentleman,  which 
I  shall  noticre,  is  the  unprepared  state  of  the 
country.  Whatever  weight  this  argument 
might  have  in  a  question  of  immediate  war,  it 
surely  has  little  in  that  of  preparation  for  it. 
If  our  country  is  unprepared,  let  us  remedy  the 
evil  as  soon  as  possible.  Let  the  gentleman 
submit  his  plan,  and,  if  a  reasonable  one,  I 
doubt  not  it  will  be  supported  by  tho  House. 
But,  sir,  let  us  admit  the  fact  and  the  whole 
force  of  tlie  argument.  I  ask,  whose  is  the" 
fault?  Wlio  has  been  a  member  for  many 
years  past,  and  seen  the  defenceless  state  of  his 


country  even  near  home,  under  his  own  eyes, 
without  a  single  endeavor  to  remedy  soserioof 
an  evil?  Let  him  not  say,  ^'I  have  jcted  in  a 
minority."  It  is  no  less  the  dutv  of  tlie  mi- 
nority than  a  majority  to  endearor  to  defend 
the  country.  For  that  purpose  we  are  sent 
here,  and  not  for  that  of  opposition. 

We  are  next  told  of  the  expenses  of  the  war; 
and  that  the  people  will  not  pay  taxes.  Wbj 
not?  Is  it  from  want  of  means ?  What,  with 
1,000,000  tons  of  shipping;  a  commerce  of 
$100,000,000  annually;  manufactures  yielding 
a  yearlv  product  of  $150,000,000 ;  and  agricul- 
ture of  thrice  that  amount,  shall  we  Iw  told 
the  country  wants  capacity  to  raise  and  sup- 
port ten  thousand  or  fifteen  thousand  additional 
regulars?  No;  it  has  the  ability;  that  is  ad- 
mitted; and  will  it  not  have  the  dispodrion  ? 
Is  not  the  cause  a  just  and  necessary  one  ?  Shall 
we  then  utter  this  libel  on  the  peoi>le  ?  Where 
will  proof  be  found  of  a  fact  so  disgraceful ' 
It  is  answered :  in  the  history  of  the  country 
twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago.  The  case  is  not 
parallel.  The  ability  of  the  country  is  greatly 
increased  since.  The  whiskey- tax  was  unpopu- 
lar. But  on  this,  as  well  as  my  memory  sorvt* 
me,  the  objection  was  not  to  the  tax  or  iti 
amount,  but  the  mode  of  collection.  The  people 
were  startled  by  the  number  of  officers;  their 
love  of  liberty  shocked  by  the  iDultiplicitr  k4 
regulations.  We,  in  the  spirit  of  imitation, 
copied  from  the  most  oppressive  part  of  Euro- 
pean laws  on  the  subject  of  taxes,  and  imposed 
on  a  young  and  virtuous  people  all  the  severe 
provisions  made  necessary  by  corruption  and 
long-practised  evasions.  If  taxes  sliouid  beoomf 
necessary,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  the  pe^^pla 
will  pay  cheerfully.  It  is  for  their  government 
and  their  cause,  and  it  would  be  their  inten^t 
and  their  duty  to  pay.  But  it  may  be,  and  I 
believe  was  said,  that  the  people  will  not  pay 
taxes,  because  the  rights  violated  are  not  worth 
defending;  or  that  the  defence  will  cost  more 
than  the  gain.  Sir,  I  here  enter  my  solemn 
protest  against  this  low  and  ^^  calculating  ava- 
rice" entering  this  hall  of  legislation.  It  is 
only  fit  for  shops  and  counting-houses;  and 
ought  not  to  disgrace  the  seat  of  power  by  \u 
squalid  aspect.  Whenever  it  touches  sovereign 
power,  the  nation  is  ruined.  It  is  too  short- 
sighted to  defend  itself.  It  is  a  compromising 
spirit,  always  ready  to  yield  a  part  to  save  tb* 
residue.  It  is  too  timid  to  have  in  itself  thd 
laws  of  selt-preservation.  It  is  never  safe  but 
under  the  shield  of  honor.  There  is,  sir,  one 
principle  necessary  to  make  us  a  great  people 
— ^to  produce  not  tho  form,  but  real  8|>irit  i^ 
union ;  and  that  is,  to  protect  every  citizen  in 
the  lawful  pursuit  of  his  business.  He  ynW  th«n 
feel  that  he  is  backed  by  the  government,  tlist 
its  arm  is  his  arm ;  and  will  r^oice  in  its  in- 
creased strength  and  prosperity.  Protection 
and  patriotism  are  reciprocal.  This  is  the  way 
which  has  led  nations  to  greatness.  64r,  I  am 
not  versed  in  this  calculating  policy ;  ami  will 
not,  therefore,  pretend  to  estimate  in'dollan«Bd 
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cents  the  valae  of  national  independence.  I 
cannot  measure  in  shillings  and  pence  the 
misery,  the  stripes,  and  the  slavery  of  our  im- 
pressed seamen ;  nor  even  the  value  of  our  ship- 
ping, commercial  and  agricultural  losses,  under 
the  orders  in  council,  and  the  British  system  of 
blockade.  In  thus  expressing  myself  I  do  not 
intend  t^>  condemn  any  prudent  estimate  of  the 
means  of  a  country,  before  it  enters  on  a  war. 
This  is  wisdom — the  other  folly.  The  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  has  not  failed  to  touch  on 
tlie  calamity  of  war,  that  fruitful  source  of 
declamation  by  which  humanity  is  made  the  ad- 
Tocate  of  submission.  If  he  desires  to  repress 
the  gallant  ardor  of  our  countrymen  by  such 
topics,  let  me  inform  him,  that  true  courage  re- 
gards only  the  cause,  that  it  is  just  and  neces- 
sary, and  that  it  contemns  the  sufferings  and 
dangers  of  war.  If  he  really  wishes  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  humanity,  let  his  eloquence 
be  addressed  to  Ix)rd  Wellesley  or  Mr.  Percival, 
and  not  the  American  Congress.  Tell  them  if 
they  persist  in  such  daring  insult  and  injury  to 
a  neutral  nation,  that,  however  inclined  to 
peace,  it  will  be  bound  in  honor  and  safety  to 
resist;  that  their  patience  and  endurance,  how- 
ever great,  will  be  exhausted ;  that  the  calamity 
of  war  will  ensue,  and  tliat  they,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  world,  will  be  answerable  for  all  its  de- 
vastation and  misery.  Let  a  regard  to  the  in- 
terests of  humanity  stay  the  hand  of  injustice, 
and  my  life  on  it,  the  gentleman  will  not  find  it 
difficult  to  dissuade  his  country  from  rushing 
into  the  bloody  scenes  of  war. 

We  are  next  told  of  the  dangers  of  war.  I 
believe  we  are  all  ready  to  acknowledge  its 
hazards  and  misfortunes ;  but  I  cannot  think  we 
have  any  extraordinary  danger  to  apprehend, 
at  Wast  none  to  warrant  an  acquiescence  in  the 
injuries  we  have  received.  On  the  contrary,  I 
believe  no  war  can  be  less  dangerous  to  the  in- 
ternal peace,  or  safety  of  the  country.  But  we 
are  told  of  the  black  population  of  the  Southern 
States.  As  far  as  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
speaks  of  his  own  personal  knowledge,  I  shall 
not  question  the  correctness  of  his  statement. 
I  only  regret  that  such  is  the  state  of  appre- 
hension in  hia  particular  part  of  the  country. 
Of  the  southern  section,  I  too  have  some  per- 
sonal knowledge ;  and  can  say,  that  in  South 
Carolina  no  such  fears  in  any  part  are  felt. 
Bat,  sir,  admit  the  gentleman^s  statement ;  will 
a  war  with  Great  Britain  increase  the  danger  ? 
Will  the  country  be  less  able  to  suppress  insur- 
rection ?  Had  we  any  thing  to  fear  from  that 
quarter  (which  I  do  not  believe),  in  my  opinion 
the  period  of  the  greatest  safety  is  during  a 
war ;  unless,  indeed,  the  enemy  should  make  a 
lodgment  in  the  country.  Tlien  the  country  is 
most  on  its  guard;  our  militia  the  best  pre- 

£ared  ;  and  our  standing  army  the  greatest, 
ven  in  our  Revolution  no  attempts  at  insurrec- 
tion were  made  by  that  portion  of  our  popula- 
tion ;  and  however  the  gentleman  may  alarm 
himself  with  the  disorganizing  effects  of  French 
principleSi  I  cannot  think  our  ignoirant  hlackt 


have  felt  much  of  their  baneful  influence.  I 
dare  say  more  than  one-half  of  theui  nevei 
heard  of  the  French  Revolution. 

But  as  great  as  he  regards  the  danger  from 
our  slaves,  the  gentleman's  fears  end  not  there 
— the  standing  army  is  not  less  terrible  to  him. 
Sir,  I  think  a  regular  force  raised  for  a  period 
of  actual  hostilities  cannot  properly  be  called  a 
standing  army.  There  is  a  just  distinction  be- 
tween such  a  force,  and  one  raised  as  a  perma- 
nent peace  establishment.  Whatever  would  be 
the  composition  of  the  latter,  I  liope  the  for- 
mer will  consist  of  some  of  the  best  materials 
of  the  country.  The  ardent  patriotism  of  our 
young  men,  and  the  reasonable  bounty  in  land 
which  is  proposed  to  be  given,  will  impel  them 
to  join  their  country's  standard  and  to  fight 
her  battles ;  they  will  not  forget  the  citizen  in 
the  soldier,  anu  !a  obeying  their  officers,  learn 
to  contemn  their  government  and  constitution. 
In  our  officers  and  soldiers  we  will  find  patriot- 
ism no  less  pure  and  ardent  than  in  the  private 
citizen ;  but  if  they  should  be  depraved  as  re- 
presented, what  have  we  to  fear  from  twenty- 
live  thousand  or  thirty  thousand  regulars? 
Where  will  be  the  boasted  militia  of  the  gen- 
tleman? Can  one  million  of  militia  be  over- 
powered by  thirty  tliousand  regulars  ?  If  so, 
how  can  we  rely  on  tliem  against  a  foe  invad- 
ing our  country  ?  Sir,  I  have  no  such  con- 
temptuous idea  of  our  militia — their  untaught 
bravery  is  sufficient  to  crush  all  foreign  and 
internal  attempts  on  their  country's  liberties. 

But  we  have  not  yet  come  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter  of  dangers.  The  gentleman's  imagina- 
tion, so  fruitful  on  this  subject,  conceives  that 
our  constitution  is  not  calculated  for  war,  and 
that  it  cannot  stand  its  rude  shock.  This  is 
ratlier  extraordinary.  If  true,  we  must  then 
depend  upon  the  commiseration  or  ct)ntempt  of 
other  nations  for  our  existence.  The  constitu- 
tion, then,  it  seems,  has  failed  in  an  essential 
olgect,  "  to  provide  for  the  common  defence." 
No,  says  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  it  is  com- 
petent for  a  defensive,  but  not  for  an  offensive 
war.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  expose  the 
error  of  this  opinion.  Why  make  the  distinc- 
tion in  this  instance  ?  Will  he  pretend  to  say 
that  this  is  an  offensive  war ;  a  war  of  con- 
quest? Yes,  the  gentleman  has  dared  to  make 
this  assertion ;  and  for  reasons  no  less  extraor- 
dinary than  the  assertion  itself.  He  says  our 
rights  are  violated  on  the  ocean,  and  that  these 
violations  affect  our  shipping  and  commercial 
rights,  to  which  the  Canadas  have  no  relation. 
The  doctrine  of  retaliation  has  been  much 
abused  of  late  by  an  unreasonable  extension ; 
we  have  now  to  witness  a  new  abuse.  The 
gentleman  from  Virginia  has  limited  it  down  to 
a  point.  By  his  rule  if  you  receive  a  blow  on 
the  breast,  you  dare  not  return  it  on  the  head ; 
you  are  obliged  to  measure  and  return  it  on  the 
precise  point  on  which  it  was  received.  If  >ou 
do  not  proceed  with  this  mathematical  accu- 
racy, it  ceases  to  be  just  self-defence ;  it  becomes 
an  unprovoked  attack. 
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In  speaking  of  Canada  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  introidnced  the  name  of  Montgomery 
with  much  feeling  and  interest.  Sir,  there  is 
danger  in  that  name  to  tlio  gentleman^s  argu- 
ment. It  is  sacred  to  heroism.  It  is  indignant 
of  submission  I  It  calls  our  memory  back  to 
the  time  of  our  Revolution,  to  the  Congress  of 
'74  and  '75.  Suppose  a  member  of  that  day 
had  risen  and  urged  all  the  arguments  which 
we  have  heard  on  this  subject;  had  told  that 
Congress, — your  contest  is  about  the  right  of 
laying  a  tax ;  and  tbat  the  attempt  on  Canada 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  that  the  war  would 
be  expensive;  that  danger  and  devastation 
would  overspread  our  country,  and  that  the 
power  of  Great  Britain  was  irresistible.  With 
what  sentiment,  think  you,  would  such  doc- 
trines have  been  then  received  ?  Happy  for  us, 
they  had  no  force  at  that  period  of  our  coun- 
try's glory.  Had  such  been  then  acted  on,  this 
hall  would  never  have  witnessed  a  great  people 
convened  to  deliberate  for  the  general  good ;  a 
mighty  empire,  with  prouder  prospects  than 
any  nation  the  sun  ever  shone  on,  would  not 
have  risen  in  the  west.  No ;  we  would  have 
been  base  subjected  colonics ;  governed  by  that 
imperious  rod  which  Britain  holds  over  her 
distant  provinces. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  attributes  the 
preparation  for  war  to  every  thing  but  its  true 
cause.  He  endeavored  to  find  it  in  tlie  probable 
rise  in  the  price  of  hemp.  He  represents  the 
people  of  the  "Western  States  as  willing  to 
plunge  our  country  into  war  from  such  inter- 
ested and  base  motives.  I  will  not  reason  on 
this  point.  I  see  the  cause  of  their  ardor,  not 
in  such  unworthy  motives,  but  in  their  known 
patriotism  and  disinterestedness. 

No  less  mercenary  is  the  reason  which  he 
attributes  to  the  Southern  States.  He  says 
that  the  Non-Importation  act  has  reduced  cot- 
ton to  nothing,  which  has  produced  a  feverish 
impatience.  Sir,  I  acknowledge  the  cotton  of 
our  plantations  is  worth  but  little ;  but  not  for 
the  cause  assigned  by  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia. The  people  of  that  section  do  not  reason 
as  he  does;  they  do  not  attribute  it  to  the 
efforts  of  their  government  to  maintain  the 
peace  and  independence  of  their  countrj'.  They 
see,  in  the  low  price  of  their  produce,  the  hand 
of  foreign  injustice ;  they  know  well  without 
the  market  to  the  continent,  the  deep  and  *iteady 
current  of  supply  will  glut  that  of  G  rent  Britain ; 
they  are  not  prepared  for  the  colonial  state  to 
which  again  that  power  is  endeavoring  to  re- 
duce us,  and  the  manly  spirit  of  that  section  of 
our  country  will  not  submit  to  be  regulated  by 
any  foreign  power. 

The  love  of  France  and  the  hatred  of  England 
^ave  also  been  assigned  as  the  cause  of  the 
]>resent  measures.  France  has  not  done  us 
justice,  says  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  and 
how  can  we,  without  partiality,  resist  the  ag- 
gressions of  England?  I  know,  sir,  we  have 
still  causes  of  complaint  against  France ;  but 
they  are  of  a  ditferent  character  from  those 


against  England.  She  professes  now  to  re«iped 
our  rights,  and  there  cannot  be  a  reftsonaMc 
doubt  but  that  the  most  objectionable  parts  of 
her  decrees,  as  far  as  they  refiii>ect  us,  are  re- 
pealed. We  have  already  formaUr  acknowl- 
edged this  to  be  a  fact.  Bnt  I  protest  against 
the  principle  from  which  his  conclosiun  i:* 
drawn.  It  is  a  novel  doctrine,  and  nowhere 
avowed  out  of  this  House,  that  yon  canno; 
select  your  antagonist  without  being  guilty  of 
partiality.  Sir,  when  two  invade  your  rights 
you  may  resist  both  or  either  at  your  pleasure. 
It  is  regulated  by  prudence  and'  not  by  ri^rbt. 
The  stale  imputation  of  partiality  for  France  ii 
better  calculated  for  the  columns  of  a  new?pi- 
per.  than  for  the  walls  of  this  House. 

The  gentleman  froni  Virginia  is  at  a  lo^<*  to 
account  for  what  he  caiib  our  hatred  to  Eng- 
land. He  asks  how  can  we  hate  the  countrr 
of  Locke,  of  Newton,  Hampden,  and  Chatham; 
a  country  having  the  same  language  and  cns- 
toms  with  ourselves,  and  desc^^nding  from  a 
common  ancestry.  Sir,  the  laws  of  hnmsn 
atfections  are  steady  and  nuifonn.  If  we  have 
so  much  to  attach  us  to  that  country,  potent 
indeed  must  be  the  cause  which  hasoverpowe^ 
ed  it.  Yes,  there  is  a  cause  strong  enough ;  not 
in  that  occult  courtly  affection  which  he  ha? 
supposed  to  be  entertained  for  France ;  but  it  m 
to  be  found  in  continued  and  unprovoked  insnlt 
and  injury — a  cjiuse  so  manifest,  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  had  to  exert  much  in- 
genuity to  overlook  it.  But^  the  gentleiuan,  in 
his  eager  admiration  of  that  country,  has  not 
been  sufficiently  guarded  in  his  argument.  Uas 
he  reflected  on  the  cause  of  that  admiration  I 
Has  he  examined  the  reasons  of  our  high  rejranl 
for  her  Chatham  ?  It  is  his  ardent  patriotism, 
the  heroic  courage  of  his  mind,  that  could  Dot 
brook  the  least  insult  or  injury  offered  to  his 
country,  but  thought  that  her  interest  and 
honor  ought  to  be  vindicated  at  everv  hazard 
and  expense.  I  hope,  when  we  are  c^Ied  upon 
to  admire,  we  shall  also  be  asked  to  imitate. 
I  hope  the  gentleman  does  not  wish  a  monopoly 
of  those  great  virtues  for  England. 

The  balance  of  power  has  also  been  intro- 
duced, as  an  argument  for  submission.  England 
is  said  to  be  a  barrier  against  the  military  des- 
potism of  France.  There  is,  sir,  one  great  ern.»r 
in  our  legislation.  We  are  ready,  it  wonld 
seem  from  this  argument,  to  watch  over  the  in- 
terests of  foreign  nations,  while  we  grosdf 
neglect  our  own  immediate  conc«»jns.  Thi 
argument  of  the  balance  of  power  is  well  calcn- 
lated  for  the  British  Parliament,  but  not  at  al! 
suited  to  the  American  Congrress.  Tell  the 
former  that  they  have  to  contend  with  amightr 
power,  and  that  if  they  persist  in  insult  tm.  in- 
jury to  the  American  people,  they  will  compel 
them  to  throw  their  whole  weight  into  the 
scale  of  their  enemy.  Paint  the  danger  to 
them,  and  if  they  will  desist  from  iniuring  u-s 
we,  I  answer  for  it,  will  not  disturb  the  balanca 
of  power.  But  it  is  absurd  for  us  to  talk  abont 
the  balance  of  power,  while  they,  by  tbeir  con 
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duct,  smile  with  contempt  at  what  tiitj  regard 
iiur  ainiple,  good-natured  vanitj'.  If,  Lowev(^^, 
in  the  contest,  it  should  l>e  foand  that  they  un- 
derrate ua — which  I  hope  and  believe — and  that 
we  can  affect  the  balance  of  power,  it  will  not 
be  difficult  for  ua  to  obt^a  such  t«ruia  as  our 
rights  demand. 

J,  air,  will  now  conclude  by  adverting  to  an 
argument  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  used 
in  debute  on  a  preceding  day.  He  asked,  wliy 
nut  declare  war  immediutely  I     The  autiwcr  is 


obvions:  because  we  are  not  yet  prepared. 
But,  aavs  the  gentleman,  such  language  as  is 
here  held,  will  provoke  Great  Britain  to  com- 
mence hostilities.  I  have  no  snch  fears.  She 
knows  well  that  such  a  coarse  would  unite  all 
parties  here^a  thing  which,  above  oil  others, 
she  most  dreads.  Besides,  such  has  l>een  onr 
past  conduct,  that  she  will  still  calculate  on  our 
patience  and  submission,  until  war  is  actually 
commenced 
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The  following  speech  on  a  bill  proposing  to 
set  apart  and  pledge,  as  a  pcmiancnt  Aind  for 
the  construction  of  roads  and  canals,  the  bonus 
of  the  National  Sank,  and  the  United  States' 
share  of  its  dividends,*  was  delivered  by  Mr. 
Calhoun,  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Cuited  States,  ou  the  fourth  of  February,  1817. 

Mb.  Chairsias,— It  seems  to  be  the  fate  of 
some  measures  to  be  praised,  but  not  adopted. 
Such,  I  fear,  will  be  the  fate  of  this  on  which 
we  are  now  deliberating.  From  the  indisposi- 
tion manifested  by  the  House  to  go  into  com- 
mittee on  the  bill,  there  is  not  much  proepect 
of  its  success;  yet  it  seenis  to  me,  when  I  re- 
flect how  favorable  is  the  present  moment,  and 
how  confessedly  important  a  good  system  of 
roads  and  canals  is  (o  onr  country,  I  may  be 
reasonably  vary  sangnine  of  success.  At  peace 
with  all  the  world ;  nbouDding  in  pecuniary 
means;  and,  what  is  of  the  most  importance, 
and  at  which  I  rejoice,  as  most  favorable  to  the 
country,  party  and  sectional  feelings  merged  in 
a  liberal  and  eidighlened  regard  to  the  general 
concerns  of  ihe  country.  Such  are  the  favorable 
circumstances  under  which  we  are  now  deli- 
berating. Thus  situated,  to  what  can  we  di- 
rect our  resources  and  attention  more  irajwr- 
taiitihan  internal  improvements)  What  can 
add  more  to  the  wealth,  Ihe  strength,  and  the 
political  prosperity  of  our  country  ?  The  man- 
ner in  which  facility  and  cheapness  of  inter- 
coarse  contribute  to  the  wealth  of  a  nation, 
has  been  so  often  and  ably  discassed  by  writers 
on  political  economy,  that  I  presume  the  House 
to  be  perfectly  acijuainted  with  the  subject.  It 
ia  sufficient  to  observe,  that  every  branch  of 

•  Tlo  bill  wu  reporttJ  hj  iht  ipoctil  commltti'S,  to 
whum  tlH  luldcct  had  been  ™(i.rrBd,on  DewmberM,  ISIS; 
■ud  on  lli«41ti  or  Febcuarj  flillawlng,  dbcntud  mt  •oma 
Irn^h  In  ComiDliif*  or  Ui<  Vbole  when  it  vu  unendH] 
Id  ttrtnl  p»rtipulBni.  On  tbe  III  oT  Fabruirj  Uis  iebUe 
wu  n.n*w,d  JB  th.  HouM,  on  tbe  moUoa  of  Mr.  Kln(  to 
pmtponBltindellTiitdj-.iind continued,  with  modi 
nntil  lite  Ui«  neil  ity,  when  II  jiused. 


nfltnral  industry— agricultural,  raannfaetnring, 
and  commercial— is  greatly  stimnlated  by  it, 
and  rendered  more  productive.  The  result  ia, 
that  it  tends  to  diffuse  universal  opulence.  It 
gives  to  the  interior  the  advantages  possessed 
by  tlie  parts  most  eligibly  situated  for  trade. 
It  makes  tbe  conntry  price,  whether  in  the  sale 
of  the  raw  product,  or  in  tbe  purchase  of  arti- 
cles for  consumption,  approximate  to  that  of 
the  commercial  towns.  In  fact,  if  we  look  into 
the  nature  of  wealth,  we  will  find  thot  notbJDK 
can  be  more  favorable  to  its  growth  than  good 
roads  and  canals.  An  article,  to  command  ft 
price,  must  not  only  be  useful,  hut  must  he  the 
subject  of  demand ;  and  tlie  better  tlie  means 
of  commercial  intercourse,  the  larger  is  the 
sphere  of  demand.  The  truth  of  these  posi- 
tions is  obvious,  and  has  been  tested  by  all 
countries  where  the  experiment  has  been  made. 
It  has,  particulariy,  been  strikingly  exemplified 
in  England;  and  if  the  result  there,  in  acoontry 
BO  limited,  and  so  similar  in  its  products,  haa 
been  to  produce  a  most  uncommon  state  of 
opulence,  what  may  we  not  expect  from  the 
same  cause  in  our  country,  abounding,  as  it 
does,  in  the  greatest  variety  of  products,  and 
presenting  the  greatest  facility  fur  improve- 
ment) Let  it  not  be  said  that  internal  im- 
provements may  be  wholly  left  to  the  enters 
prise  of  tbe  States  and  of  individuals.  I  know 
that  much  may  justly  be  eipected  to  he  done 
by  them  ;  hut  in  a  country  so  new  and  so  ex- 
tensive  as  cure,  there  is  room  enough  for  all  the 
General  and  State  governments,  and  individuals, 
in  which  to  exert  their  resources.  But  many 
of  the  improvements  contemplated  are  on  loo 
great  a  scale  for  the  resonrces  of  the  States  or 
mdividuals ;  and  many  of  snch  a  nature  as  the 
rival  jealousy  of  the  States,  if  letl  alone,  would 
prevent.  They  require  the  resources  and  the 
general  superintendence  of  this  government  to 
effect  and  complete  them. 

But  there  are  higher  and  more  powerfhl  con- 
siderations why  Congress  ought  to  take  charge 
of  this  subject.  If  we  were  only  to  consider 
the  pecuniary  advantages  of  a  good  system  of 
roads  and  canals,  it  mighty  indeed,  admit  of 
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some  donbt  whether  they  ought  not  to  be  left 
wholly  to  individual  exertions;  but,  when  we 
come  to  consider  how  intimately  the  strength 
and  political  prosperity  of  the  republic  are  con- 
nected with  this  subject,  we  find  the  most  ur- 
gent reasons  why  we  should  apply  our  resources 
to  them.  In  many  respects,  no  country,  of 
equal  population  and  wealth,  possesses  equal 
materials  of  power  with  ours.  The  people,  in 
muscular  power,  in  hardy  and  ent«q)rising 
habits,  and  in  lofly  and  gallant  courage,  are 
surpassed  by  none.  In  one  respect,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  in  one  only,  are  we  materially  weak. 
We  occupy  a  surface  prodigiously  greatin  pro- 
portion to  our  numbers.  The  common  strength 
IS  brought  to  bear  witli  great  difficulty  on  the 
point  that  may  be  menaced  by  an  enemy.  It  is 
our  duty,  then,  as  far  as  in  the  nature  of  things 
it  can  be  effected,  to  counteract  this  weakness. 
Good  roads  and  canals,  judiciously  laid  out,  are 
the  proper  remedy.  In  the  recent  war,  how 
much  did  we  sutler  for  the  want  of  them! 
Besides  the  tardiness  and  the  consequential  in- 
efficacy  of  our  military  movements,  to  what  an 
increased  expense  was  tlie  country  put  for  the 
article  of  transportation  alone  I  fn  the  event 
of  another  war,  the  saving,  in  this  particular, 
would  go  far  towards  indemnifying  us  for  the 
expense  of  constructing  the  means  of  trans- 
portation. 

It  la  not,  however,  in  this  respect  only,  that 
roads  and  canals  add  to  the  strength  of  the 
country.  Our  power  of  raising  revenue,  in  war 
particularly,  depends  mainly  on  them.  In 
peace,  our  revenue,  depends  principally  on  the 
unports :  in  war,  this  source,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, fails,  and  internal  taxes,  to  a  great  amount, 
become  necessary.  Unless  the  means  of  com- 
mercial intercourse  are  rendered  much  more 
perfect  than  they  now  are,  wo  sliall  never  be 
able,  in  war,  to  raise  the  necessary  supplies. 
If  taxes  were  collected  in  kind ;  i^  for  instance, 
the  farmer  and  mechanic  paid  in  their  surplus 
produce,  then  the  difficulty  would  not  exist : 
as,  in  no  country  on  earth  is  there  so  great  a 
6ur])lus,  in  proportion  to  its  population,  as  in 
ours.  But  such  a  system  of  taxes  is  impossible. 
They  must  be  paid  in  money ;  and,  by  the  con- 
stitution, must  be  laid  uniformly.  What,  then, 
is  the  ett'ect  ?  The  taxes  are  raised  in  every 
part  of  this  extensive  country  uniformly ;  but 
the  expenditure  must,  in  its  nature,  be  princi- 
pally confined  to  the  scene  of  military  opera- 
tions. This  drains  the  circulating  medium 
from  one  part,  and  accumulates  it  in  another, 
and,  perhaps,  a  very  distant  one.  The  result 
is  obvious.  Unless  it  can  return  through  the 
operation  of  trade,  the  part  from  which  the 
constant  drain  Uikes  place,  must  ultimately  be 
impoverished.  Commercial  intercourse  is  the 
true  remedy  for  this  weakness ;  and  the  means 
by  which  this  is  to  be  effected,  are  roads,  canals, 
and  the  coasting  trade.  On  these,  combined 
with  domestic  manufactures,  does  tlie  moneyed 

^^Bpacity  of  this    coimtry,    in    war,    dei)end. 

^HTlthout  them,  not  only  will  we  be  unable  to 


raise  the  necessary  supplies,  but  the  cnrrencj 
of  the  countiT  must  necessarily  fall  into  tlit 
greatest  disorder,  such  as  we  lately  experieoceU. 
But,  on  this  subject  of  national  power,  what 
can  be  more  important  than  a  perfect  unity  in 
every  part,  in  feelings  and  sentiments?    And 
what  can  tend  more  powerfully  to  produce  it 
than  overcoming  the  efibcts  of  distance  ?    No 
State,   enjoying   freedom,  ever  occui>ied  any 
thing  like  as  great  an  extent  of  ci>untry  as  thi» 
republic.     One  hundred  years   a^o,  the  miK>t 
profound  philosophers  did  not  believe  it  to  be 
even  possible.     Tliey  did  not  suppose;  it  jKiftn- 
ble  that  a  pure  republic  C4)u]d  exist  on  as  gretit 
a  sc*ale  even  as  the  island  of  Great  Britain! 
What  then  was  considered  as   chimerical  we 
now  Itave  the  felicity  to  enjoy ;  and,  what  is 
more  remarkable,  such  is  the  happy  mould  of 
our  government — so  wisely  are  the  Stat©  and 
genend  jwwers  arranged — that   much  of  onr 
political  happiness  derives  its  origin  from  the 
extent  of  our  republic.    It   has  exenipte«i  os 
from  most  of  the  causes  which  diiftracted  the 
small  republics  of  anti(iuity.     Let  it  not,  how- 
ever, be  forgotten ;  let  it  be  for  ever  kept  in 
mind,  that  it  exposes  us  to  the  greatest  of  all 
calamities — next    to  the  loss  of  liberty — and 
even  to  that  in  its  consequence — disunion.    We 
are  great,  and  rapidly — ^1  was  about  to  say  fear- 
fully— growing.    This  is  our  pride  and  our  dan- 
ger; our  weakness  and  our  strength.    Little 
does  he  deserve  to  be  intrusted  witli  the  liber- 
ties of  this  people,  who  does  not  raise  his  mind 
to  these  truths.    We  are  under  the  most  iuii»v- 
rious  obligation  to  counteract  every  tendeniT 
to  disunion.    The  strongest  of  all  cements  is 
undoubtedly,  the  wisdom,  justice,  and  above  all, 
the  moderation  of  this  House ;  yet  the  gre^it 
subject  on  which  we  are  now  delil»eratin;r,  in 
this  respi^  deserves  the  most  serious  consider- 
ation.    Whatever  impedes   the  intercourse  t«f 
the  extremes  with  this,  the  centre  of  the  rv 
public,  weakens  the  union.     The  more  enlarged 
the  sphere  of  commercial  circidation — the  uii>re 
extended  that  of  social  intercourse — the  more 
strongly  are  we  bound  together — the  more  ii>- 
sepanible  are  our  destinies.     Those  who  umU-r- 
stand  the  human  heart  best  know  how  power- 
fully distance  tends  to  break  the  sympathies  ot 
our  nature.     Nothing — ^not  even  dissimikritr 
of  language — tends  more  to  estrange  man  front 
man.    Ix't  us,  then,  bind  the  republic  together 
with  a  i>erfect  system  of  n>ads  and  canaK    Let 
us  conquer  space.    It  is  thus  the  most  distant 
parts  of  the  republic  will  be  brought  within  a 
few  days'  travel  of  the  centre ;  it  is  thus  that  a 
citizen  west  will  read  the  news  of  Boston  still 
moist  from  the  press.    The  mail  and  the  pre« 
are  the  nerves  of  the  body  politic.     By  them, 
the  slightest  impression  maae  on  the  most  iv- 
mote  ]mrts,  is  commimicated  to  the  whole  sys^ 
tem ;  and  the  more  perfect  the  means  of  trans- 
portation, the  more  rapid  and  true  the  vibra- 
tion.   To  aid  us  in  this  great  work — to  main- 
tain the  integrity  of  this  repablic,  we  inhabit  a 
country  presenting  the  most  admirable  advan- 
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lages.  Belted  oronnd,  as  it  is,  by  lakes  and 
oceans — intersected  in  every  direction  by  bays 
and  rivers,  the  hand  of  industry  and  art  is 
tempted  to  improvement.  So  situated,  blessed 
with  a  form  of  government  at  once  combining 
liberty  and  strength,  we  may  reasonably  raise 
our  eyes  to  a  most  splendid  future,  if  we  only 
act  in  a  manner  worthy  of  our  advantages.  It* 
however,  neglecting  them,  we  permit  a  low, 
sordid,  seltisli  and  sectional  spirit  to  take  pos- 
session of  this  House,  this  happy  scene  will 
vanish.  We  will  divide ;  and  in  its  consequen- 
ces will  follow,  misery  and  despotism. 

To  legislate  for  our  country,  requires  not  only 
the  most  enlarged  inews,  but  a  species  of  self- 
devotion  not  exacted  in  any  other.  In  a  coun- 
try so  extensive,  and  so  various  in  its  intercrrts, 
what  is  necessary  for  the  common  good  may 
apparently  be  opposed  to  the  interest  of  particu- 
lar sections.  It  must  be  submitted  to  as  the 
condition  of  our  great nesR.  But  were  we  a 
small  re()ublic ;  were  wo  confined  to  the  ten 
miles  square,  the  selfish  instincts  of  our  nature 
might,  in  most  cases,  be  relied  on  in  the  man- 
agement of  public  alfairs. 

Such,  then,  being  the  obvious  advantages  of 
internal  improvements,  why  should  the  1  louse 
hesitate  to  commenco  the  system?  I  under- 
stand there  are,  with  some  members,  constitu- 
tional objections.  The  power  of  Congress  is 
ohjecte<l  to :  first,  that  there  is  none  to  cut  a 
road  or  canal  through  a  State,  without  its  con- 
sent; and  next,  that  the  public  moneys  can 
only  be  appropriated  to  effect  the  particular 
]>owers  enumerated  in  the  constitution.  The 
tirst  of  these  objections,  it  is  plain,  does  not 
apply  to  this  bill.  No  particular  road  or  canal 
is  proposed  to  be  cut  through  any  State.  The 
bill  simply  appropriates  money  to  the  general 
purpose  of  hnproving  the  means  of  intercom- 
munication. W  hen  a  bill  is  introduced  to  apply 
the  money  to  a  pjirticular  object  in  any  State, 
then,  and  not  till  then,  will  the  question  be 
fairly  before  us.  I  express  no  opinion  on  this 
point.  In  fact,  I  scarcely  think  it  worth  the 
discussion,  since  the  good  sense  of  the  States 
may  be  relied  on.  They  will,  in  all  cases,  readily 
yield  their  assent  The  fear  is  in  a  different 
direction  :  in  too  great  a  solicitude  to  obtain  an 
undue  share  to  be  expended  within  their  re- 
si)ective  limits.  In  fact,  as  I  understand  it,  this 
is  not  the  objection  insisted  on.  It  is  mainly 
urged,  that  the  Congress  can  only  apply  the 
public  money  in  execution  of  the  enumerated 
powers.  I  am  no  advocate  for  refined  argu- 
ments on  the  constitution.  The  instrument  was 
not  intended  as  a  tliesis  for  the  logician  to 
exercise  his  ingenuity  on.  It  ought  to  be  con- 
strued witli  plain,  good  sense;  and  what  can 
be  more  express  than  the  constitution  on  this 
very  point  ?  The  tirst  power  delegated  to  Con- 
gress is  comprised  in  these  words :  **  To  lay  and 
collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  to 
pay  the  debts,  and  provide  for  the  common  de- 
fence and  general  welfare  of  the  Unite<l  States; 
but  all  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  shall  be  uni- 
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form  throughout  the  United  States."  First,  the 
power  is  given  to  lay  taxes ;  next,  the  objects 
are  enumerated  to  which  the  money  accruing 
from  the  exercise  of  this  power,  may  be  applied 
— viz. :  to  pay  the  debts,  provide  for  the  de- 
fence, and  promote  the  general  welfare;  and 
last,  the  rule  for  laying  the  tjixcs  is  pre- 
scribed— to  wit,  that  all  duties,  imposts,  and 
excises,  shall  be  uniform.  If  the  frainers  had 
intended  to  limit  the  use  of  the  money  to  the 
powers  afterwards  enumerated  and  defined, 
nothing  could  have  been  more  easy  than  to 
have  expressed  it  plainly.  I  know  it  is  the 
opinion  of  some,  that  the  words  "  to  pay  the 
debts,  and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and 
general  welfare,"  which  I  have  just  cited,  were 
not  intended  to  be  referred  to  the  power  of  laying 
taxes,  contained  in  the  first  part  of  the  section, 
but  that  they  are  to  bo  underst<K)d  as  distinct 
and  indei)endent  powers,  granted  in  general 
terms;  and  are  qualified  by  a  more  detailed 
enumeration  of  the  powers  in  the  subsequent 
part  of  the  constitution.  If  such  were,  in  fact, 
the  meaning  intended,  surely  nothing  can  be 
conceived  more  bungling  and  awkward  than 
the  manner  in  which  the  framers  have  commu- 
nicated tlieir  intention.  If  it  were  their  inten- 
tion to  make  a  summary  of  the  powers  of  Con- 
gress in  general  terms,  which  were  afterwards 
to  l>e  particularly  defined  and  enumerated,  they 
should  have  told  us  so  plainly  and  distinctly  ; 
and  if  the  words  "  to  pay  the  debts,  and  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defence  and  general  wel- 
fare" were  intended  for  this  summan',  thev 
should  have  headed  the  list  of  our  powers,  and 
it  should  have  been  stated  that,  to  effect  these 
general  objects,  the  following  specific  powers 
were  granted.  I  ask  memlKTs  to  read  the  sec- 
tion with  attention ;  and  it  will,  I  conceive, 
plainly  appear  that  such  could  not  have  been 
the  intention.  The  whole  section  seemed  to  me 
to  be  about  taxes.  It  plainly  commences  with 
and  ends  with  it ;  and  nothing  could  be  more 
strained  than  to  BU])pose  tlie  intermediate 
words  '^  to  pay  the  debts,  and  provide  for  the 
common  defence  and  general  welfare,"  were  to 
be  taken  as  independent  and  distinct  powers. 
Forced,  however,  as  such  a  construction  was,  I 
might  admit  it,  and  urge  that  the  words  do  con- 
stitute a  part  of  the  enumerated  powers.  The 
constitution  gives  to  Congress  the  power  to 
establish  post  offices  and  post  roads.  I  know  the 
interpretation  usually  given  to  these  words,  con- 
fines our  powers  to  that  of  designating  only  the 
post  roads ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  word  "  es- 
tiblish  "  comprehends  something  more.  But  sup- 
pose the  constitution  to  be  silent,  why  should  we 
be  confined  in  the  application  of  moneys  to  the 
enumerated  powers  ?  There  is  nothing  in  the 
reason  of  the  thing,  that  I  can  perceive,  why 
it  should  be  so  restricted ;  and  the  luibitual 
and  uniform  practice  of  the  govenimeiit  coin-' 
cides  with  my  opinion.  Our  laws  are  full  of 
instances  of  money  appropriated  without  any 
reference  to  the  enumerated  powers.  "We 
granted  by  an  unanimous  vote,  or  nearly  so, 
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(50,000  to  the  distressed  inliabitants  of  Carac- 
cas,  and  a  very  largo  sum,  at  two  different 
times,  to  the  St.  Domingo  refugees.  If  we  are 
^e^tricted  in  the  use  of  our  money  to  the  enu- 
merated powers,  on  what  principle  can  the 
]»urcha.se  of  Louisiana  be  justified?  To  pass 
over  many  other  instances,  the  identical  power, 
which  is  now  the  subject  of  discussion,  has,  in 
several  instances,  been  exercised.  To  look  no 
further  back — at  the  last  session  a  considerable 
sum  was  granted  to  comi)lete  the  Cuml)erland 
Koad.  In  reply  to  this  uniform  course  of  legis- 
lation, I  expect  it  will  be  said,  that  our  consti- 
tution is  founded  on  positive  and  written  prin- 
cij>les,  and  not  on  precedents.  I  do  not  deny 
the  j)()sition ;  but  1  have  introduced  these  in- 
btances  to  prove  the  uniform  sense  of  CongrevSS, 
and  the  country  (for  they  have  not  been  object- 
ed to)  as  to  our  powers ;  and  surely  they  fur- 
nish better  evidence  of  the  true  interpretation 
of  the  constitution  than  the  most  retined  and 
subtle  arguments. 

Ix't  it  not  be  argued,  that  the  construction  for 
which  I  contend  gives  a  dangerous  extent  to  the 
l)Owers  of  Congress.  In  this  point  of  view,  I 
conceive  it  to  be  more  safe  than  the  opposite. 
By  giving  a  reasonable  extent  to  the  money 
power,  it  exempts  us  from  the  necessity  of  giv- 
ing a  strained  and  forced  construction  to  the 
other  enumerated  powers.  For  instance,  if  the 
l>ublic  money  could  be  applied  to  the  purchase 
of  Louisiana,  as  I  contend  it  mny  be,  then  there 
was  no  constitutional  difficulty  in  that  purchase ; 
but  if  it  could  not,  then  are  we  compelled  either 
to  deny  that  we  had  the  power  to  purchase,  or 
to  strain  some  of  the  enumerati'd  powers,  to 
l)rove  our  right.  It  has,  for  instance,  been  said 
tliat  we  ha<l  the  right  to  purchase,  under  the 
power  to  admit  new  States;  a  construction,  I 
venture  to  sav,  far  more  forced  than  the  one  for 
which  I  contend.  Such  are  my  views  as  to  our 
power  to  pass  this  bill. 

I  believe  that  the  passage  of  the  bill  would 
not  be  much  endangered  by  a  doubt  of  the 
power ;  for  1  conceive,  on  that  point,  there  are 
not  many  who  were  opposed.  The  mode  is 
principally  objected  to.  A  system,  it  is  con- 
tended, ought  to  be  presented  before  the  money 
is  api>ropriated.  I  think  differently.  To  set 
apart  the  fund,  appears  to  mo  to  be,  naturally,  the 
Mrst  act ;  at  least  I  take  it  to  be  the  only  prac- 
ticable course.  A  bill  filled  with  details  would 
have  but  a  faint  prospect  of  passing.  The  ene- 
mies to  any  possil)Ie  system  in  detail,  and  those 
who  are  opposed  in  principle,  would  unite  and 
defeat  it.  Tliougli  I  am  unwilling  to  incorpo- 
rate details  in  the  bill,  yet  I  am  not  averse  to 
presenting  myi views  on  that  point.  The  first 
great  object  is  to  perfect  the  communication 
from  Maine  to  Louisiana.    This  may  be  fairly 


considered  as  the  principal  arterr  of  the  whok 
system.    The  next  is  the   connection  of  ttx 
lakes  with  the  Hudson  river.     In  a  political, 
commercial,  and  military  point  of  view,  ffw 
objects  can  be  more  imi>ortant.     The  next  ob- 
ject of  chief  importance  is,  to  connect  all  tlie 
great  commercial  points  on  the  Atlantic, — Phi!- 
adelphia,   Baltimore,   Washington,   KichmoiHl. 
Charleston,  and  Savannah, — with  the  we^lcra 
States;  and  finally,  to  perifect  the  intercourse 
between  the  west  and  New  Orleans.     The-'*' 
seem  to  me  to  be  the  great  objects.     There  are 
others,  no  doubt,  of  great  importance,  whiih 
would  receive   the  aid  of  government.    The 
fund  proposed  to  be  set  apart  in  tliis  bill  is  abuDt 
$050,000  a  year,  which  is,  doabtless,  too  small 
to  ett'ect  such  great  objects  of  itself;  but  it  will 
be  a  good  beginning;  and  I  have  no  doabt, 
when  it  is  once  begim,  the  great  work  will  be 
completed.    If  the  bill  succeed,  at  the  next  sef»- 
sion  the  details  may  be  arranged  and  the  sv4. 
tem  commenced.    I  cannot  regard  those  whi> 
object  merely  to  the  mode,  as  being  very  heart- 
ily in  favor  of  the  system.     Every  member  most 
know  that,  in  all  great  measures,  it  is  necessinr 
to  concede  something;  as  it  is  impossible  tv 
make  all  think  alike  on  the  niinutiw  of  ttie 
measure,  who  are  agreed  in  principle.     A  detp 
conviction  of  the  importance  of  the  thing  itself 
is  almost  sure  to  be  accompanied  with  a  liberal 
8i)irit  of  concession.    The  committee  who  intn»- 
duc^d  this  bill  gave  it  the  shape,  in  their  opiD- 
ion,  the  most  ]>roper  in  itself,  and  the  vu*i 
likely  to  succeed.    If  it  cannot  pa«»8  in  its  pres- 
ent form,  and  under  the  present  circumstAn<^ 
it  is  certainly  very  doubtful  whether  it  ever  wUL 
I  feel  a  deep  solicitude  in  relation  to  it.    I  am 
anxious  tliat  this  Congress  shall  have  the  re[Ki- 
tation  of  it ;  and  I  am  the  more  so  on  acci^imt 
of  the  feelings  which  have  been  created  agaii»t 
it.    No  body  of  men,  in  my  opinion,  ever  better 
merited,  than  this  Congress,  the  oonfidence  c>t 
the  country.    For  wisdom,  firmness,  and  indn.*- 
try,  it  has  never  been  excelled.     To  ita  acts  I 
appeal  for  tlie  truth  of  my  assertiooa.    Tbe 
country  already  begins  to  experience  the  beae 
fits  of  its  foresight  and  firmness.     T!ie  disea^ 
state  of  the  currency,  which  many  thought  in- 
curable, and  most  thought  could  not  be  heakd 
in  so  short  a  time,  begins  to  exhibit  symptoof 
of  speedy  health.    Uninfluenced  by  any  otLer 
considerations  than  love  of  coontry  and  dotr. 
let  us  add  this  to  the  many  osefal  measorcs  ^ 
ready  adopted.    The  money  cannot  be  appro- 
priated to  a  more  exalted  use.    Every  poitiuB 
of  the  community — the  fiumer,  mechanic,  aod 
merchant — will  feel  its  good  effects ;  and,  what 
is  of  the  greatest  importance,  the  strength  ai 
the  community  will  be  augmented,  and  ita  pt^ 
litical  prosperity  rendered  more  secure. 
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The  following  speech  on  the  Revenue  Collec- 
tion Bill,  commonly  called  the  Force  Bill,  in 
reference  to  the  ordinance  of  the  South  Carolina 
convention,  was  delivered  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  on  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
days  of  February,  1883 : 


Mr.  Pbxsident:  I  know  not  which  is  most 
objectionable,  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  or  the 
temper  in  which  its  adoption  has  been  urged. 
If  the  extraordinary  powers  with  which  the  bill 
proposes  to  clothe  the  Executive,  to  the  utter 
prostration  of  the  constitution  and  the  rights  of 
the  States,  be  calculated  to  impress  our  minds 
witli  alarm  at  the  rapid  pnigress  of  despotism 
in  our  coimtry ;  tbe  zeal  with  which  every  cir- 
cumstance calculated  to  misrepresent  or  exag- 
gerate the  conduct  of  Carolina  in  the  contro- 
versy, is  seized  on  with  a  view  to  excite  hostility 
jigainst  her,  but  too  plainly  indicates  the  deep 
decay  of  that  brotlierly  feeling  which  once  ex- 
isted between  these  States,  and  to  which  we  are 
indebted  for  our  beautiful  federal  system,  and 
by  the  continuance  of  which  alone  it  can  be 
preserved.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  advert  to 
uU  these  misrepresentations ;  but  there  are  some 
B{)  well  calculated  to  mislead  the  mind  as  to  the 
real  character  of  the  controversy,  and  to  hold 
up  the  State  in  a  light  so  odious,  that  I  do  not 
feel  myself  justified  in  permitting  them  to  pass 
unnoticed. 

Among  them,  one  of  the  most  prominent  is, 
the  false  statement  that  the  object  of  South 
Carolina  is  to  exempt  herself  from  her  share  of 
the  public  burdens,  while  she  participates  in  the 
advantages  of  the  government.  If  the  charge 
were  true — if  the  State  were  capable  of  being 
actuated  by  such  low  and  unworthy  motives, 
mother  as  I  consider  her,  I  would  not  stand  up 
on  this  floor  to  vindicate  her  conduct.  Among 
her  faults, — and  faults  I  will  not  deny  she  has, 
— no  one  has  ever  yet  charged  her  with  that 
low  and  most  sordid  of  vices — avarice.  Uer 
conduct,  on  all  occasions,  has  been  marked  wuth 
the  very  opposite  quality.  From  the  com- 
mencement of  tlie  Revolution — from  its  first 
breaking  out  at  Boston  till  this  hour,  no  State 
has  he^iu  more  profuse  of  its  blood  in  the  cause 
of  the  country;  nor  has  any  contributed  so 
largely  to  the  common  treasury  in  proportion 
to  Wealth  and  population.  She  has,  in  that 
proportion,  contributed  more  to  the  exports  of 
the  Union, — on  the  exchange  of  which  with  the 
rest  of  the  world  the  greater  portion  of  the  pub- 
lic burden  has  been  levied,«-than  any  other 
State.  No:  the  controversy  is  not  such  as  has 
been  stated ;  the  State  does  not  seek  to  partici- 
])ate  in  the  advantages  of  the  government  with- 
out contributing  her  full  share  to  the  public 
treasury.    Her  object  is  far  different.    A  deep 


constitutional  question  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the 
controversy.  The  real  question  at  issue  is: 
lias  this  government  a  right  to  impose  burdens 
on  the  capital  and  industry  of  one  i)ortion  ot 
the  country,  not  with  a  view  to  revenue,  but  to 
benefit  another  ?  And  I  must  be  permitted  to 
say  that,  after  the  long  and  deep  agitation  of 
this  controversy,  it  is  with  surpri-ie  that  I  per- 
ceive so  strong  a  disposition  to  misrepresent  its 
real  character.  To  correct  tlie  impression  which 
those  misrepresentations  are  calculated  to  make, 
I  will  dwell  on  the  point  under  consideration 
for  a  few  moments  longer. 

The  federal  government  has,  by  an  express 
provision  of  the  constitution,  the  right  to  lay 
on  imposts.    The  State  has  never  denied  or  re- 
sisted this  right,  nor  even  thought  of  so  doing. 
The  government  has,  however,  not  been  con- 
tented with  exercising  this  power  as  she  had  a 
right  to  do,  but  has  gone  a  step  beyond  it,  by 
laying  imposts,  not  for  revenue,  but  protection. 
This  the  State  considers  as  an  unconstitutional 
exercise  of  power — highly  injurious  and  oppres- 
sive to  her  and  the  x)ther  staple  States,  and  has, 
accordingly,  met  it  with  the  most  determined 
resistance.    I  do  not  intend  to  enter,  at  this 
time,  into  the  argument  as  to  the  unconstitu- 
tionality of  the  protective  system.    It  is  not 
necessary.    It  is  sufiicieut  that  the  power  is  no- 
where granted ;  and  that,  from  the  journals  ot 
the  convention  which  formed  the  constitution, 
it  would  seem  that  it  was  refused.    In  support 
of  the  journals,  I  might  cite  the  statement  of 
Luther  Martin,  which  has  already  been  referred 
to,  to  show  that  the  convention,  so  far  from 
conferring  the  power  on  the  federal  government, 
left  to  the  State  the  right  to  impose  duties  on 
imports,  with  the  express  view  of  enabling  the 
several  States  to  protect  their  own  manufac- 
tures.   Notwithstanding  this.  Congress  has  as- 
sumed, without  any  warrant  from  the  constitu- 
tion, the  right  of  exercising  this  most  important 
power ;  and  has  so  exercised  it  as  to  impose  a 
ruinous  burden  on  the  labor  and  capital  of  the 
State,  by  which  her  resources  are  exhausted 
— the  enjoyments  of  her  citizens  curtailed — the 
means  of  education  contracted — and  all  her  in- 
terests essentially  and  injuriously  affected.    We 
have  been  sneeringly  told  that  she  is  a  small 
State;  that  her  population  does  not  much  exceed 
half  a  million  of  souls ;  and  that  more  than  one- 
half  are  not  of  the  European  race.    The  facts 
are  so.    I  know  she  never  can  be  a  great  State, 
and  that  the  only  distinction  to  which  she  can 
aspire  must  be  based  on  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual acquirements  of  her  sons.    To  the  de- 
velopment of  these  much  of  her  attention  has 
been  directed ;  but  this  restrictive  system  which 
has  so  unjustly  exacted  the  proceeds  of  her  1^ 
bor,  to  be  bestowed  on  other  sections,  has  so 
impaired  her  resources,  that,  if  not  speedily 
arrested,  it  will  dry  up  the  means  of  education, 
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and  with  it  deprive  her  of  the  only  source 
through  which  she  can  aspire  to  distinction. 

There  is  another  misstatement,  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  controversy,  so  frequently  made  in 
debate,  and  so  well  calculated  to  mislead,  that 
I  feel  bound  to  notice  it.  It  has  been  said  that 
South  Carolina  claims  the  right  to  annul  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States ;  and, 
to  rebut  this  supposed  claim,  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Rives)  has  gravely  quoted 
the  constitution,  to  prove  that  the  constitution, 
and  the  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  are 
the  supreme  laws  of  the  land — as  if  the  State 
claimed  the  right  to  act  contrary  to  this  pro- 
vision of  the  constitution.  Nothing  can  be 
more  erroneous :  her  object  is  not  to  resist  laws 
made  in  pursuance  of  the  constitution,  but  those 
wade  without  its  authority,  and  which  en- 
croached on  her  resen-ed  powers.  She  claims 
not  even  the  right  of  judging  of  the  delegated 
powers,  but  of  those  that  are  reserved ;  and  to 
resist  the  former  when  they  encroach  upon  the 
latter.  I  will  pause  to  illustrate  this  important 
point. 

All  must  admit  that  there  are  delegate  and 
reserved  powers,  and  that  the  powei*s  reserved 
are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively.  The 
powers,  then,  of  the  system  are  divided  between 
the  general  and  the  State  governments;  and 
the  point  immediately  under  consideration  is, 
whether  a  State  has  any  right  to  judge  as  to 
the  extent  of  its  reserved  powers,  and  to  defend 
them  against  the  encroachments  of  the  general 
government.  "Without  going  deeply  into  this 
point  at  this  stage  of  the  argument,  or  looking 
into  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  government, 
there  is  a  simple  view  of  the  subject  which  I 
consider  as  conclusive.  The  very  idea  of  a 
divided  power  implies  the  right  on  the  part 
of  the  State  for  which  I  contend.  The  expres- 
sion is  metaphorical  when  applied  to  power. 
Every  one  readily  understands  that  the  di- 
vision of  matter  consists  in  the  separation  of 
the  parts,  hut  in  this  sense  it  is  not  applicable 
to  power.  AVhat  then  is  meant  by  a  division 
of  power?  I  cannot  conceive  of  a  division, 
without  giving  an  equal  right  to  each  to  judge 
of  the  extent  of  the  power  allotted  to  each: 
Such  right  I  hold  to  be  essential  to  the  exist- 
ence of  a  division  ;  and  that,  to  give  to  either 
party  the  conclusive  right  of  jud^^iug,  not  only 
of  the  share  allotted  to  it,  but  of  that  allotted 
to  the  other,  is  to  annul  the  division,  and  to 
confer  the  whole  power  on  the  jiarty  vested 
witli  such  right. 

But  it  is  contended  that  the  constitution  has 
conferred  on  the  Supreme  Court  the  right  of 
judging  between  the  States  and  the  general 
government.  Those  who  make  this  objection 
overlook,  I  conceive,  an  important  provision  of 
the  constitution.  JSy  turning  to  the  10th 
amended  article,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  re- 
servation of  power  to  the  States  is  not  only 
against  the  powers  delegated  to  Congress,  but 
against  the  Lniied  States  thems<'lves ;  and  ex- 
tends, of  course,  as  well  to  the  judiciary  as  to 


the  other  departments  of  the  government.  T!ic 
article  provides  that  all  powers  not  delegated 
to  the  United  States,  or  prohibited  by  it  to  tin- 
States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  resptctive'v 
or  to  the  people.  This  presents  the  inqninr 
What  powers  are  delegated  to  the  Vmik 
States?  They  may  be  classed  nnder  four  di- 
visions: first,  those  that  are  delegated  bytbe 
States  to  each  other,  by  virtue  of  which  tlhj 
constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  bv 
three-fourths  of  the  States^  when,  withoat 
which,  it  would  have  required  the  unanimuus 
\  ote  of  all ;  next,  the  powers  conferred  on  Con- 
gress ;  then  those  on  the  President ;  and  finallr. 
those  on  the  judicial  department — all  of  which 
are  particularly  enumerated  in  the  parts  of  tlie 
constitution  which  organize  the  re!ji>ective  de- 
partments. The  reservation  of  powers  to  the 
States  is,  as  I  have  said,  against  the  whole;  arwl 
is  as  full  aga'urti  the  judicial  as  it  is  against  th«f 
executive  and  legislative  departments  cf  lie 
government.  It  cannot  be  claimed  for  the  ow 
without  claiming  it  for  tlie  whole,  and  without, 
in  fact,  annulling  this  important  provision  of 
the  constitution. 

Against  this,  as  it  appears  to  me,  condnsive 
view  of  the  subject,  it  has  been  urged  that 
this  power  is  expressly  conferred  on  the  Su- 
preme Court  by  that  portion  of  the  coDhritu- 
tion  which  provides  that  the  judiciad  power 
shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity  ari>- 
ing  under  the  constitution,   the   laws  uf  the 
United  States,  and  treaties  made  under  tbtir 
authority.    I  believe  the  assertion  to  be  utterly 
destitute  of  any  foundation.     It  obviously  is  the 
intention  of  the  constitution   siiu]>Iy  to  make 
the  judicial  power  commensurate  with  the  law- 
making and  treaty-making  powers ;  and  to  vest 
it  with  the  right  of  applying  the  constitution, 
the  laws,  and  the  treaties,  to  the  coses  which 
might  arise  under  them ;   and  not  to  makt:  \i 
the  judge  of  the  constitution,  the  laws,  and  the 
treaties  themselves.    In  fact,  the  power  of  ap- 
plying the  laws  to  the  facts  of  the  c^ise,  and  de- 
ciding upon  such  application,   constitutes^  ii 
truth,  the  judicial  iwwer.     The  distiuctioD  be- 
tween such  power  and  that  of  judging  of  tlie 
laws,  will  be  perfectly  apparent,  when  we  aii- 
vert  to  what  is  the  acknowledged  i>ower  of  tht* 
court  in  reference  to  treaties  or  compacts  be- 
tween sovereigns.    It  is  perfectly  estiiblishe<l 
that  the  courts  have  no  right  to  ju<ige  of  the 
violation  of  treaties ;  and  that  in  reference  t » 
tliem,  their  power  is  limited  to  the  right  ot 
judging  simply  of  the  violation  of  rights  undtr 
them ;  and  that  the  right  of  judging  of  iul'rao- 
tions  belongs  exclusively  to  the  parties  them- 
selves, and  not  to  the  courts:  of  which  we  have 
an  example  in  the  French  treaty,  which  waa 
declared  by  Congress  null  and  void,  in  con-se- 
quence of  its  violation  by  the  government  <»: 
France.  Without  such  declaration,  had  a  FrenrJ: 
citizen  sued  a  citizen  of  this  country  under  tlie 
treaty,  the  court  could  have  taken  no  co;n3i- 
zance  of  its  infraction  ;  nor,  after  such  a  docla* 
ration,  would  it  have  heard  any  argument  o 
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proof  going  to  show  that  the  treatjr  had  not 
l)een  violated. 

The  declaration,  of  itself,  is  conclusive  on  the 
court.  But  it  will  he  asked  how  the  court  ob- 
tained the  power  to  pronounce  a  law  or  treaty 
unconstitutional,  when  it  comes  in  conflict  with 
that  instrument.  I  do  not  deny  that  it  pos- 
sesses the  right ;  but  I  can  by  no  means  con- 
cede that  it  was  derived  from  the  constitution. 
It  had  its  origin  in  the  necessity  of  the  case. 
Where  there  are  two  or  more  rules  established, 
one  from  a  higher,  the  other  from  a  lower  au- 
thority, which  may  come  into  conflict  in  apply- 
ing them  to  a  particuliu*  case,  the  judge  cannot 
avoid  pronouncing  in  favor  of  the  superior 
against  the  inferior.  It  is  from  this  necessity, 
and  this  alone,  that  the  power  which  is  now  set 
up  to  overrule  the  rights  of  the  States  against 
an  express  provision  of  the  constitution  was  de- 
rived- It  had  no  other  origin.  That  I  have 
traced  it  to  its  trae  source  will  be  manifest 
from  the  fact,  that  it  is  a  power  which,  so  far 
from  being  conferred  exclusively  on  the  Su- 
preme Ctmrt,  as  is  insisted,  belongs  to  every 
court^ — inferior  and  8uperior--State  and  general 
— and  even  to  foreign  courts. 

But  the  senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Clayton) 
relies  on  the  journals  of  the  convention  to  prove 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  that  body  to  confer 
on  the  Supreme  Court  the  right  of  deciding,  in 
the  last  resort  between  a  State  and  the  General 
C^vemment.  I  will  not  follow  him  through 
the  journals,  as  I  do  not  deem  that  to  bo  neces- 
sary to  refute  his  argument.  It  is  suflScient  for 
this  purpose,  to  state,  that  Mr.  Rutledge  report- 
ed a  resolution,  providing  expressly  that  the 
United  States  and  the  States  might  be  parties 
before  the  Supreme  Court  If  this  proposition 
liad  been  adopted,  I  would  ask  the  senator 
whether  this  very  controversy  between  the 
United  States  and  South  Carolina  might  not 
have  been  brought  before  the  court  ?  I  would 
also  ask  him  whether  it  can  be  brought  before 
the  court  as  the  constitution  now  stands?  If 
be  answers  the  former  in  the  affirmative,  and 
the  latter  in  the  negative,  as  he  must,  then  it  is 
clear,  his  elaborate  argnment  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  that  the  report  of  Mr.  Rut- 
ledge  was  not,  in  substance,  adopted  as  he  con- 
tended ;  and  that  the  journals,  so  far  from  sup- 
porting, are  in  direct  opposition  to  the  position 
which  he  attempts  to  maintain.  I  might  push 
the  argument  much  farther  against  the  power 
of  the  court,  but  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary,  at 
least  in  this  stage  of  the  discussion.  If  the 
views  which  have  already  been  presented  be 
correct,  and  I  do  not  see  how  they  can  be  re- 
sisted, the  conclusion  is  inevitable,  that  the  re- 
served powers  were  reserved  equally  against 
every  department  of  the  Government,  and  as 
strongly  against  the  judicial  as  against  the  other 
departments,  and,  of  course,  were  left  under  the 
exclusive  will  of  the  States. 

Tliere  still  remains  another  misrepresentation 
of  the  conduct  of  the  State,  which  has  been 
made  with  the  view  of  exciting  odium.    I  al- 


lude to  the  charge,  that  South  Carolina  sup* 
ported  the  tariflf  of  1816,  and  is,  therefore,  re- 
sponsible for  tlie  protective  system.  To  deter- 
mine the  truth  of  this  charge,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  ascertain  the  real  character  of  that  law 
— whether  it  was  a  tariff  for  revenue  or  for  pro- 
tection— and,  as  involved  in  this,  to  inquire, 
What  was  the  condition  of  the  country  at  the  pe- 
riod ?  The  late  war  with  Great  Britain  had 
just  terminated,  which,  with  the  restrictive  sys- 
tem that  preceded  it,  had  diverted  a  large 
amount  of  capital  and  industry  from  commerce 
to  manufactures,  particularly  to  the  cotton  and 
woollen  branches.  Th^re  was  a  debt  at  the 
same  time,  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  millions 
of  dollars  han^ng  over  the  country,  and  the 
heavy  war  duties  were  still  in  existence.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  question  was  presented, 
as  to  what  point  the  duties  ought  to  be  reduced  ? 
This  question  involved  another — at  what  time 
the  debt  ought  to  be  paid  ?  which  was  a  ques- 
tion of  policy,  involving  in  its  consideration  all 
the  circumstances  connected  with  the  then  con- 
dition of  the  country.  Among  the  most  prom- 
inent arguments  in  favor  of  an  early  discharge 
of  the  debt  was,  that  the  high  duties  which  it 
would  require  to  effect  it  would  have,  at  the 
same  time,  the  effect  of  sustaining  the  infant 
manufactures,  which  had  been  forced  up  under 
the  circumstances  to  which  I  have  adverted. 
This  view  of  the  subject  had  a  decided  influence 
in  determining  in  favor  of  an  early  payment  of 
the  debt.  The  sinking  fund  was,  accordingly, 
raised  from  seven  to  ten  millions  of  dollars,  with 
the  provision  to  apply  the  surplus  which  might 
remain  in  the  treasury  as  a  contingent  appro- 
priation to  that  fund ;  and  the  duties  were  grad- 
uated to  meet  this  increased  expenditure.  It  was 
thus  that  the  policy  and  justice  of  protecting 
the  large  amount  of  capital  and  industry  which 
had  been  diverted  by  the  measures  of  the  govern- 
ment into  new  channels,  as  I  have  stated,  was 
combined  with  tlie  flscal  action  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  which  while  it  secured  a  prompt  pay- 
ment of  the  debt,  prevented  the  immense  losses 
to  the  manufacturers  which  would  have  followed 
a  sudden  and  great  reduction.  Still,  revenue  was 
the  main  object,  and  protection  but  the  inciden- 
tal. The  bill  to  reduce  the  duties  was  reported 
by  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  and  not 
of  Manufactures,  and  it  proposed  a  heavy  re- 
duction on  the  then  existing  rate  of  duties. 
But  what  of  itself  without  otlier  evidence,  is 
decisive  as  to  the  character  of  the  bill,  is  the  fact 
that  it  fixed  a  much  higher  rate  of  duties  on  the 
unprotected  than  on  the  protected  articles.  I 
will  enumerate  a  few  leading  articles  only. 
Woollen  and  cotton  above  the  value  of  25  cents 
on  the  square  yard,  though  they  were  the  lead- 
ing objects  of  protection,  were  subject  to  a  per- 
manent duty  of  only  20  per  cent.  Iron,  another 
leading  article  among  the  protected,  had  a  pro- 
tection of  not  more  than  9  per  cent,  as  fixed  by 
the  act^  and  of  but  fifteen  as  reported  in  the  bill. 
These  rates  were  all  below  the  average  duties 
as  fixed  in  the  act^  including  the  i  rotected,  tk% 
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unprotected,  and  even  the  free  articles.  I  have 
entered  into  B<.>me  calcnlation,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain tlie  average  rat«  of  duties  under  the  act. 
There  is  some  uncertainty  in  the  data,  hut  I  feel 
assured  tha.  it  is  not  less  than  thirty  per  cent. 
atl  valorem :  showing  an  excess  of  the  average 
duties  above  that  imposed  on  the  protected  ar- 
ticles enumerated  of  more  than  10  per  cent.,  and 
thus  clearly  establishing  the  character  of  the 
measure — ^that  it  was  for  revenue  and  not  pro- 
tection. 

I<ooking  back,  even  at  this  distant  period, 
with  all  our  experience,  I  perceive  but  two  er- 
rors in  the  act :  the  one  in  reference  to  iron, 
and  the  other  the  minimum  duty  on  coarse  cot- 
tons. As  to  the  former,  I  conceive  tliat  the  bill, 
as  reported,  proi)osed  a  duty  relatively  too  low, 
which  was  still  farther  reduced  in  its  i)assage 
through  Congress.  The  duty,  at  first,  was  fixed 
at  seventy-five  cents  the  hundred  weight ;  but, 
in  the  last  stage  of  its  passage,  it  was  reduced, 
by  a  sort  of  caprice,  occasioned  by  an  unfortu- 
nate motion,  to  forty-five  cents.  This  injustice 
was  severely  felt  in  Pennsylvania,  the  State, 
above  all  otliers,  most  productive  of  iron ;  and 
was  the  principal  cause  of  that  great  reaction 
which  has  since  thrown  her  so  decidedly  on  the 
side  of  the  protective  policy.  The  other  error 
was  that  as  to  coarse  cottons,  on  which  the  duty 
was  as  much  too  high  as  that  on  iron  was  too  low. 
It  introduced,  besides,  the  obnoxious  minimum 
principle,  which  has  since  been  so  mischievously 
extended ;  an<l  to  that  extent,  I  am  constrained 
in  candor  to  acknowledge,  as  I  wish  to  disguise 
nothing,  the  protective  principle  was  recognized 
by  the  act  of  1816.  How  this  was  overlooked 
at  the  time,  it  U  not  in  my  power  to  say.  It 
escai)ed  my  observation,  which  I  can  account 
for  only  on  the  ground  that  the  principle  was 
then  new,  and  that  my  attention  was  engaged 
by  another  in)portant  subject — the  question  of 
the  cnn*ency,  then  so  urgent,  and  with  which, 
as  chairman  of  the  connnittoe,  I  was  j)articularly 
charged.  AVith  these  exceptions,  I  again  repeat, 
I  see  nothing  in  the  bill  to  condemn  ;  yet  it  is 
on  the  ground  that  the  members  from  the  State 
voted  for  the  bill,  tlwit  the  attempt  is  now  made 
to  hold  up  Carolina  as  responsible  for  the  whole 
system  of  protection  which  has  since  followed, 
though  she  lias  resisted  its  progress  in  every 
stage.  Was  there  ever  greater  injustice  ?  And 
how  is  it  to  be  accounted  for,  but  as  forming  a 
]>art  of  that  systematic  misrepresentation  and 
calumny  which  ha-*  been  directed  for  so  many 
yenrs,  without  interruption,  against  that  gallant 
and  generous  State?  And  why  has  she  thus 
been  assjiilcd?  Merely  because  she  abstained 
from  taking  any  part  in  the  Presidential  canvass 
— believing  that  it  had  degenerated  into  a  mere 
system  of  imposition  on  the  people — controlled, 
almo-at  exclusively,  by  those  whose  object  it  is 
to  obtain  the  patronage  of  the  government, 
and  that  without  regard  to  principle  or  ]>olicy. 
Standing  apart  from  what  she  considered  a  con- 
test in  which  the  public  liad  no  interest,  she  has 
been  assailed  by  both  parties  with  a  fury  alto- 


gether unparalleled ;  bat  which,  pursuing  thi 
course  which  she  believed  liberty  and  duty  n- 
miired,  she  has  met  with  a  firmness  equal  to  the 
fierceness  of  the  assault.  In  the  midst  of  this 
attack,  I  have  not  escaped.  With  a  view  of  in- 
flicting a  wound  on  the  State  through  ine,  I 
have  been  lield  up  as  the  author  of  the  protect- 
ive system,  and  one  of  its  most  strenuous  adv«H 
cates.  It  is  with  pain  that  I  allude  to  my«ell 
on  so  deep  and  grave  a  subject  as  that  now  un- 
der discussion,  and  which,  I  sincerely  believe, 
involves  the  liberty  of  the  conn  try.  I  now  re- 
gret that,  under  the  sense  of  injustjce  which  the 
remarks  of  a  senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Wilkins)  excited  for  the  moment^  I  hastily  gave 
my  pledge  to  defend  myself  against  the  charge 
which  has  been  made  in  refereiico  to  my  cour^ 
in  1816 :  not  that  there  will  be  any  diflfi'cnlty  in 
repelling  the  charge,  but  because  I  feel  a  derrp 
reluctance  in  turning  the  discussion,  in  any  de- 
gree, from  a  subject  of  so  much  magnitude  ti> 
one  of  so  little  importance  as  the  consistencv 
or  inconsistency  ot  myself,  or  any  other  imli- 
vidual,  i)articularly  in  connection  with  an 
event  so  long  since  passed.  But  f<>r  this  hasty 
pledge,  I  would  have  remained  silent  a*?  to  wvr 
own  course  on  this  occasion,  and  would  have 
borne  with  patience  and  calmness  this,  with  the 
many  other  misrepresentations  with  which  I 
have  been  so  incessantly  assailed  for  so  many 
years. 

The  charge  that  I  was  the  aiitlior  of  the  pr»>- 
tective  system,  has  no  other  foundation  but  that 
I,  in  common  with  the  almost  entire  s*>uth.  gnve 
my  support  to  the  taritf  of  181 6.  It  is  true  tha; 
I  advocated  that  measure,  for  which  I  may  n.-?t 
my  defence,  without  taking  any  other,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  a  tariff  for  revenue,  and  not 
for  protection,  which  I  have  established  beyom! 
the  power  of  controversy.  But  my  si>eech  on 
the  occasion,  has  been  brought  in  judgment 
against  me  by  the  senator  from  Pennsylvania 
I  have  since  cast  my  eyes  over  the  speech ;  ai"! 
I  will  surprise,  I  have  no  doubt,  the  senator, 
by  telling  him  that,  with  the  exception  of  sonw 
hasty  and  unguarded  expressions,  1  retract  noth- 
ing I  uttered  on  that  occasion.  I  only  ask  that 
I  may  be  judged,  in  reference  to  it,  in  that  spirit 
of  fairness  and  Justice  which  is  due  to  the  oc- 
casion;  taking  mto  consideration  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  was  delivertd,  and  lieflr- 
ing  in  mind  that  the  subject  was  a  tariflf  f  "r 
revenue,  and  not  for  protection ;  for  rodncin;:, 
and  not  raising  the  duties.  But,  before  I  ex- 
plain the  then  condition  of  the  country,  fri>m 
which  my  main  arguments  in  favor  of  the  meas- 
ure were  drawn,  it  is  nothing  but  an  act  of  jo* 
tice  to  myself  that  I  should  state  a  fact  in  con- 
nection with  my  speech,  that  is  necessary  t»' 
ex])1ain  what  I  have  called  hasty  and  unguanltil 
expressions.  My  speech  was  an  impromptu: 
and,  as  such,  I  apoh>gized  to  the  House,  as  ap- 
I)ears  frtmi  the  speech  as  printed,  for  otl'erlnj 
my  sentiments  on  the  question  without  bavin.' 
duly  reflected  on  tlie  subject.  It  was  dcliven-d 
at  the  request  of  a  friend,  when  I  had  nut  pre- 
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▼ioasly  the  least  intention  of  addressing  the 
House.  I  allude  to  Samuel  D.  lugham,  then 
and  now,  as  I  am  proud  to  say,  a  personal  and 
political  friend — a  man  of  talents  and  integrity 
— witli  a  clear  head,  and  firm  and  patriotic 
heart ;  then  among  the  leading  members  of  the 
House;  in  the  pahny  state  of  his  political  glory, 
though  now  for  a  moment  depressed ; — depress- 
ed, did  I  8ay  ?  no !  it  is  his  State  which  is  do- 
prussod — Pennsylvania,  and  not  Samuel  D. 
Iiighum!  Pennsylvania,  which  has  deserted 
him  under  circumstances  which,  instead  of  de- 
I>ressing,  ought  to  have  elevated  him  in  her 
estimation.  He  came  to  me,  when  sitting  at 
my  dtrsk  writing,  and  said  that  the  House  was 
fulling  into  some  confusion,  acc/>mpanying  it 
with  a  remark,  that  I  knew  how  difficult  it  was 
to  rally  so  large  a  body  when  once  broken  on  a 
Uix  bill,  as  had  been  experienced  during  the  late 
war.  Having  a  higher  opinion  of  my  influence 
than  it  deserved,  he  requested  me  to  say  some- 
thing to  prevent  the  confusion.  I  replied  that 
I  was  at  a  loss  what  to  say ;  that  I  had  been 
busily  engaged  on  the  currency,  wliich  was  then 
in  great  confusion,  and  which,  as  I  have  stated, 
had  been  placed  particularly  under  my  charge, 
as  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  that  sub- 
ject. He  repeated  his  requests,  and  the  speech 
which  the  senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  com- 
plimente<l  so  highly,  was  the  result. 

1  will  ask  whether  the  facts  stated  ought  not, 
in  justice,  to  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  who 
wonld  hohl  me  accountable,  not  only  for  the 
general  scoi>e  f>f  tlie  speech,  but  for  every  word 
and  sentence  which  it.  contains?  But,  in  ask- 
ing this  question,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  re- 
pudiate the  speech.  All  I  a«k  is,  that  I  may  be 
judged  by  tlio  rules  which,  in  justice,  belong  to 
the  case.  I^t  it  be  recoUe<?ted  that  the  bill  was 
a  revenue  bill,  and,  of  course,  that  it  was  con- 
stitutional. I  need  not  remind  the  Senate  that, 
when  the  measure  is  constitutional,  all  arguments 
calculated  to  show  its  beneficial  operation  may 
be  legitimately  pressed  into  service,  without 
taking  into  consideration  whether  the  subject 
to  which  the  arguments  refer  bo  within  the 
sphere  of  tho  constitution  or  not.  If,  for  in- 
stance, a  question  were  before  this  body  to  lay 
a  duty  on  Bibles,  and  a  motion  were  made  to 
reduce  the  duty,  or  admit  Bibles  duty  free,  who 
could  doubt  that  the  argument  in  favor  of  the 
motion — that  the  increased  circulation  of  the 
Bible  would  be  in  favor  of  the  morality  and 
religion  of  the  country,  would  bo  strictly  pro- 
l»er  ?  But  who  would  suppose  that  ho  wlio  ad- 
duced it  had  committed  himself  on  the  consti- 
tutionality of  taking  the  religion  or  morals  of 
the  country  under  the  charge  of  tho  Federal 
Government?  Again :  suppose  the  question  to 
be,  to  raise  the  duty  on  silk,  or  any  other  arti- 
cle of  luxury ;  and  that  it  should  be  supported 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  an  article  mainly 
consumed  by  the  rich  and  extravagant — could 
it  be  fairly  inferreil  that  in  tho  opinion  of  the 
speaker,  Congress  had  a  right  to  pass  sumptuary 
laws  ?    I  only  ask  that  these  plain  rules  may  be 


applied  to  my  argument  on  the  tariff  of  1810 
They  turn  almost  entirely  on  tlie  benefits  which 
manufactures  conferred  on  the  country  in  time 
of  war,  and  which  no  one  could  doubt.  The 
country  had  recently  passed  through  such  a 
state.  The  world  was  at  that  time  (leeply  agi- 
tated by  the  effects  of  the  great  conflict  which 
had  so  long  raged  in  Europe,  and  which  no  one 
could  tell  how  soon  again  might  return.  Bona- 
parte had  but  recently  been  overthrown ;  the 
whole  southern  part  of  this  continent  was  in  a 
state  of  revolution,  and  threatened  with  the  in- 
terference of  the  Holy  Alliance,  which,  had  it 
occurred,  must  almost  necessarily  have  involved 
this  country  in  a  most  dangerous  confiict.  It 
was  under  these  circumstances  that  I  delivered 
the  speech,  in  which  I  urged  the  House  that, 
in  the  adjustment  of  the  tarifif,  reference  ought 
to  be  had  to  a  state  of  war  as  well  as  peace,  and 
that  its  provisions  ought  to  be  fixed  on  tho  com- 
pound views  of  the  two  periods — making  somo 
sacrifice  in  peace,  in  order  that  less  niiglit  be 
made  in  war.  Was  this  principle  false?  and, 
in  urging  it,  did  I  conunit  myself  to  tliat  sys- 
tem of  oppression  since  grown  up,  and  which 
has  for  its  object  the  enriching  of  one  portion 
of  the  country  at  tho  expense  of  the  other? 

The  plain  rule  in  all  such  cases  is,  tliat  when 
a  measure  is  proposed,  the  first  thing  is  to  as- 
certain its  constitutionality;  and,  that  being 
ascertained,  tho  next  is  its  expediency ;  which 
last  opens  tho  whole  field  of  argument  for  and 
against.  Every  topic  may  bo  urged  oaUjulat^nl 
to  prove  it  wise  or  unwise :  so  in  a  bill  to  raise 
im])osts.  It  must  first  bo  ascertained  that  the 
bill  is  based  on  the  principles  of  revenue,  an*l 
that  tho  money  raised  is  necessary  for  the  wants 
of  tho  country.  These  being  ascertiined,  every 
argument,  direct  and  indirect,  may  be  fairly 
offered,  which  may  go  to  show  that,  under  all 
tlie  circumstances,  the  provisions  of  the  bill  are 
proper  or  improper.  Had  this  plain  and  simple 
rule  been  adhered  to,  we  should  never  have 
heard  of  the  complaint  of  Carolina.  Her  ob- 
jection is  not  against  the  improi>er  modification 
of  a  bill  acknowledged  to  be  for  revenue,  but 
that,  under  the  name  of  imposts,  a  j)ower  essen- 
tially different  from  the  taxing  power  is  exer- 
cised— partaking  much  more  of  the  character 
of  a  penalty  than  a  tax.  Nothing  is  more  com- 
mon than  that  things  closely  resembling  in  ap- 
pearance should  widely  and  essentially  differ 
in  their  character.  Arsenic,  for  instance,  re- 
sembles fionr,  yet  one  is  a  deadly  poison,  and 
the  other  that  which  constitutes  the  staff  of 
life.  So  duties  imposed,  whether  for  revenue 
or  protection,  may  be  called  im]K)sts;  though 
nominally  and  apparently  the  same,  yet  they 
differ  essentially  in  their  real  character. 

I  shall  now  return  to  my  speech  on  the  tariff 
of  1816.  To  determine  what  my  opinions  re- 
ally were  on  tho  subject  of  protection  at  that 
time,  it  will  bo  proper  to  advert  to  my  senti- 
ments before  and  after  that  perio<l.  My  senti- 
ments preceding  1810,  on  this  subject,  are  a 
matter  of  record.    I  came  into  Congress  in  181 2, 
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a  devoted  friend  and  supporter  of  the  then  ad- 
ministration ;  yet  one  of  niy  first  efforts  was  to 
brave  the  administration,  by  opposing  its  favor- 
ite measure,  the  restrictive  system — embargo, 
non-intercourse,  and  all— and  tliat  upon  the 
]>rinciple  of  free  trade.  The  system  remaine<l 
in  fashion  for  a  time ;  but,  after  the  overthrow 
of  lionaparte,  I  reported  a  bill  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  to  repeal  the 
whole  system  of  restrictive  measures.  While 
the  bill  was  under  consideration,  a  worthy  man, 
then  a  member  of  the  House  (Mr.  M^Kim  of 
Baltimore),  moved  to  except  the  non-importa- 
tion act,  which  he  supported  on  the  ground  of 
encouragement  to  manufactures.  I  resisted  the 
motion  on  the  very  grounds  on  which  Mr. 
M'Kim  supported  it.  I  maintained  that  the 
manufacturers  were  then  receiving  too  much 
protection,  and  warned  its  friends  that  the 
withdrawal  of  the  protection  which  the  war 
and  the  high  duties  then  atforde<l,  would  cause 
great  embarrassment ;  and  that  the  true  policy, 
in  the  mean  time,  was  to  admit  foreign  goods  as 
freely  as  i)ossible,  in  order  to  diminisli  the  an- 
ticipated embarrassment  on  the  return  of  peace; 
intimating,  at  the  same  time,  my  desire  to  see 
the  taritf  revised,  with  a  view  of  atibrding  a 
moderate;  and  permanent  protection. 

Such  was  my  conduct  l>efore  181(3.  Shortly 
after  that  period  I  left  Congress,  and  had  no 
opportunity  of  making  known  my  sentiments 
in  reference  to  the  i>rotective  system,  which 
shortly  atler  began  to  be  agitated,  liut  I  have 
the  most  conclusive  evidence  that  I  considered 
the  arrangement  of  the  revenue,  in  1816,  as 
growing  out  of  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and 
due  to  the  consideration  of  justice.  But,  even 
at  that  early  period,  I  was  not  witliout  my  fears 
that  even  that  arrangement  would  lead  to  abuse 
and  future  difficulties.  I  regret  that  I  have 
been  comjKflled  to  dwell  so  long  on  myself; 
but  trust  that,  whatever  censure  may  be  in- 
curre<l,  will  not  bo  directed  against  me,  but 
against  those  who  have  drawn  my  conduct  into 
the  controversy  ;  and  who  may  hope,  by  assail- 
ing my  motives,  to  wound  the  cause  with  which 
1  am  proud  to  bo  identified. 

I  may  add,  that  all  the  southern  States  voted 
with  South  Carolina  hi  support  of  the  bill :  not 
tliat  tbey  liad  any  interest  in  manufactures,  but 
(»n  the  ground  that  they  had  supportetl  the  war, 
and,  of  course,  felt  a  corresiK)nding  obligation 
to  sustain  those  establishments  which  had 
grown  up  under  the  encouragement  it  had  inci- 
dentally atl'orded;  whilst  most  of  the  New 
England  menil»ci*s  were  op[)osed  to  the  mea^^ure, 
]»rincipally,  as  I  believe,  on  opposite  princi- 
ples. 

I  have  now,  I  trust,  satisfactorily  repelled  the 
charge  against  the  State,  and  myself  personally, 
in  reference  to  the  tariff  of  1810.  Whatever 
8upj>«>rt  the  Stiite  has  given  the  bill,  originated 
in  the  most  disintereste<l  motives.  There  was 
not  within  the  limits  of  the  State,  so  far  as  my 
nu-rnory  serves  me,  a  single  cotton  or  woollen 
e^tablishment.    Her  whole  dependence  was  on 


agriculture,  and  the  caltivatioo  of  two  gn^ 
staples,  rice  and  cotton.  Her  obyious  |wlic| 
was  to  keep  open  the  market  of  the  world,  on 
checked  and  unrestricted ; — ^to  buy  cheap  mi 
to  sell  high :  but  from  a  feeling  of  kindneu. 
combined  with  a  sense  of  justice,  site  added  ber 
support  to  the  bill.  We  had  been  told  by  tb« 
agents  of  the  manufacturers  that  the  protection 
which  tlie  measure  afforded  would  be  sufficient; 
to  which  wo  the  more  readily  conce<led,  as  it 
was  considered  a  final  adjustment  of  the  qiK*- 
tion. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  eyes  forward,  and  see 
what  has  been  tlie  conduct  of  tlie  parties  to  thii 
arrangement-.      Have  Carolina  and  the  soath 
disturbed  this  adjustment?      No;    they  bare 
never  raised  their  voice  in  a  sin^^W  in^aoce 
against  it,  even  though  this  measure,  in<Mlerate. 
C4>inparatively,  as  it  is,  was  felt  with  no  incoa- 
siderable  pressure  on  their  interests.     Was  thii 
example  imitated  on  the  opposite  mde?    Ftr 
otherwise.    Scarcely  had  the  President  signed 
his  name,  before  application  was  uiade  fur  m 
increa'^e  of  duties,  which  was  repeated,  ^itb 
demands  continually  powing,  till  the  pas.we 
of  the  act  of  1628.    What  course  now,  I  would 
ask,  did  it  become  Carolina  to  pursue  in  refer- 
ence to  these  demands?    Instead  of  Het]uies^>inj> 
in  them,  because  she  had  acted  generoiL<)y  in 
m^usting  the  tariff  of  181(»,  she  mw,  in  hrr 
generosity  on  that  occasion,  additional  motivt-4 
for  that  tirm  and  decided  resistance  which  she 
has  since  made  against  the  system  of  protect iou. 
She  accordingly  commenced  a  systematic  op(K»- 
sition  to  all  further  encroachmenb*,  which  n>n- 
tinued  from  1818  till  1828;  by  discussions  iud 
by  resolutions,  by  remonstrances  and  by  pro- 
tests through  her  legislature.     These  all  f  irovcd 
insuthcient  to  stem  the  current  of  encroarli- 
ment :  but,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  preAMiro 
on  her  industry,  she  never  despaired  of  relitf 
till  the  passage  of  tlie  act  of  1828— -that  bill  of 
abominations — engendered  by  avarice  and  (•«>- 
litical  intrigue.    Its  adoption  opened  the  eyv^ 
of  the  State,  and  gave  a  new  character  to  the 
controversy.    Till  then,  the  question  had  beeii, 
whether  the  protective  system  was  constito- 
tional  and  exiiodient;   but,  after  that,  she  no 
longer  considered  the  question   whether  the 
right  of  regulating  the  industry  of  the  State.* 
was  a  reserved  or. delegated  power,  but  whit 
right  a  State  possesses  to  delend  her  reserveii 
powers  against  the  encn)achments  of  the  Fede- 
ral Government:  a  question  on  tlie  decision  of 
which  the  value  of  all  the  reserved  powers  de- 
pends.   The  passage  of  the  act  of  1828,  vitb 
idl  its  objectionable  featurea,  and  under  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  it,  almost,  if  not 
entirely,  closed  the  door  of  hope  through  the 
General  Government.    It  afforded  conclusive 
evidence  tliat  no  reasonable  prospect  of  relit-t' 
from  Congress  could  be  entertained ;   yet,  th# 
near  approach  of  the  period  of  tlie  imyuient  uf 
the  public  debt,  and  the  elevation  of  Generai 
Jackson  to  the  Presidency,  still  afforded  a  ny 
of  hone — not  so  strong,  however,  as  to  prevent 
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tlie  State  from  turning  her  ejes  for  final  relief 
to  her  reserved  powers.      > 

Under  these  circnmstancee  commenced  that 
inquiry  into  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  re- 
served powers  of  a  State,  and  the  means  which 
they  am>rd  of  resistance  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  ^e  Greneral  Government,  which  has 
been  pursued  with  so  much  zeal  and  energy, 
and,  1  may  add,  intelligence.  Never  was  there 
a  political  discussion  carried  on  with  greater 
activity,  and  which  appealed  more  directly  to 
the  intelligence  of  a  community.  Throughout 
the  whole,  no  address  has  been  made  to  the 
low  and  vulgar  passions;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  discu-ssion  has  turned  upon  the  higher  prin- 
ciples of  political  economy,  connected  with  the 
operations  of  the  tariff  system,  calculated  to 
show  its  real  bearing  on  the  interests  of  the 
State,  and  on  the  structure  of  our  political  sys- 
tem ;  and  to  show  the  true  character  of  the  re- 
lations between  the  State  and  the  General  Gov- 
ernment^ and  tiio  means  which  the  States  pos- 
sess of  defending  those  powers  which  they 
reserved  in  forming  the  Federal  Government. 

In  this  great  canvass,  men  of  the  most  com- 
manding talents  and  acquirements  have  engaged 
with  the  greatest  ardor ;  and  the  people  have 
been  addressed  through  every  channel — ^by  es- 
says in  the  public  press,  and  by  speeches  in 
their  public  assemblies — until  tliey  have  be- 
come thoroughly  instructed  on  the  nature  of 
the  oppression,  and  on  the  rights  which  they 
])osse^  under  the  constitution,  to  throw  it  off. 

If  gentlemen  suppose  that  the  stand  taken 
by  the  people  of  Carolina  rests  on  passion  and 
delubion,  they  are  wholly  mistaken.  The  case 
is  far  otherwise.  No  community,  from  the 
legislator  to  the  plowman,  were  ever  better 
instructed  in  their  rights;  and  the  resistance 
on  which  the  State  has  resolved,  is  the  result 
of  mature  reflection,  accompanied  with  a  deep 
conviction  that  their  rights  have  been  violated, 
and  that  the  means  of  redress  which  they  have 
adopted  are  consistent  with  tlie  principles  of 
the  constitution. 

But  while  this  active  canvass  was  carried  on, 
which  looked  to  the  leserved  powers  as  the 
final  moans  of  redress  if  all  others  failed,  the 
State  at  the  same  time  cherished  a  hope,  as  I 
have  already  stated,  that  tlie  election  of  General 
Jackson  to  the  Presidency  would  prevent  the 
necessity  of  a  resort  to  extremities.  lie  was 
identified  with  the  interests  of  the  staple  States ; 
and,  having  the  same  interest,  it  was  believed 
that  his  great  popularity — a  ])opularity  of  the 
Btrongest  character,  as  it  rested  on  military  ser- 
vices— would  enable  him,  as  they  hoped,  grad- 
ually to  bring  down  the  system  of  protection, 
without  shock  or  injury  to  any  interest.  Under 
these  views,  the  canvass  in  favor  of  General 
Jackson's  election  to  the  Presidency  was  carried 
on  with  great  zeal,  in  conjunction  with  that 
active  inquiry  into  the  reserved  powers  of  the 
States  on  which  final  reliance  was  placed.  But 
little  did  the  people  of  Carolina  dream  that  the 
man. whom  they  were  thus  striving  to  elevate 


to  the  highest  seat  of  power  would  prove  sc 
ntterly  false  to  all  their  hopes.  Man  is,  indeed^ 
ignorant  of  the  future ;  nor  was  there  ever  p 
stronger  illustration  of  the  observation  tlian  is 
afforded  by  the  result  of  that  election  I  Tho 
very  event  on  which  they  had  built  their  hopes 
has  been  turned  against  them ;  and  the  very  in- 
dividual to  whom  they  looked  as  a  deliverer, 
and  whom,  under  that  impression,  they  strove 
for  so  many  years  to  elevate  to  power,  is  now 
the  most  powerful  instrument  in  the  hands  ol 
his  and  their  bitterest  opponents  to  put  down 
them  and  their  cause  I 

Scarcely  had  he  been  ejected,  whea  it  became 
apparent,  from  the  organization  of  his  cabinet 
and  other  indications,  that  all  their  hopes  of 
relief  through  him  were  blasted.  The  admission 
of  a  single  individual  into  the  cabinet,  under 
the  circumstances  which  accompanied  that  ad- 
mission, tlirew  all  into  confusion.  The  mis- 
chievous influence  over  tlie  President,  through 
which  this  individual  was  admitted  into  the 
cabinet,  soon  became  apparent.  Instead  of 
turning  his  eyes  forward  to  the  *|«riod  of  the 
payment  of  the  public  debt,  which  was  then 
near  at  hand,  and  to  the  present  dangerous 
political  crisis,  which  was  inevitable  unless 
averted  by  a  timely  and  wise  system  of  meaa- 
ures,  the  attention  of  the  President  was  ab- 
sorbed by  n.ere  party  arrangements,  and  cir- 
camstances  too  disreputable  to  be  mentioned 
here,  except  by  the  most  distant  allusion. 

Here  I  must  pause  for  a  moment  to  repel  a 
charge  which  has  been  so  often  made,  and  which 
even  the  President  has  reiterated  in  his  pro- 
clamation— ^the  charge  that  I  have  been  actu- 
ated, in  the  part  which  I  have  token,  by  feel- 
ings of  disappointed  ambition.  I  again  repeat 
that  I  deeply  regret  the  necessity  of  noticing 
myself  in  so  important  a  discussion ;  and  that 
nothing  can  induce  me  to  advert  to  my  own 
course  but  the  conviction  that  it  is  due  to  the 
cause,  at  which  a  blow  is  aimed  through  me. 
It  is  only  in  this  view  that  I  notice  it. 

It  illy  became  the  chief  magistrate  to  make 
this  charge.  The  course  which  the  State  took, 
and  which  led  to  the  present  controversy  be- 
tween her  and  the  general  government,  was 
taken  as  far  bock  as  1828 — in  the  very  midst  of 
that  severe  canvass  which  placed  him  in  power 
— and  in  that  very  canvass  Carolina  openly 
avowed  and  zealously  maintained  those  very 
principles  which  he,  the  chief  magistrate,  now 
officially  pronounces  to  be  treason  and  rebellion. 
That  was  tlie  period  at  which  he  ought  to  have 
spoken.  Having  remained  silent  then,  and 
having,  under  his  approval,  implied  by  that 
silence,  received  the  support  and  the  vote  of 
the  State,  I,  if  a  sense  of  decorum  did  not  pre- 
vent it,  might  recriminate  with  the  double 
charge  of  deception  and  ingratitude.  My  ob- 
ject, however,  la  not  to  assail  the  President, 
but  to  defend  myself  against  a  mot^t  unfounded 
charge.  The  time  alone  when  that  course  was 
taken,  on  which  this  charge  of  disappointed 
ambition  is  founded,  will  of  itself  repel  it,  in 
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the  eye  of  every  unprejudiced  and  honest  man. 
The  doctrine  which  I  now  sustain,  under  the 
present  difficulties,  I  openly  avowed  and  main- 
tained immediately  after  the  act  of  1828,  that 
'*  hill  of  ahominations,"  as  it  has  heen  so  often 
and  properly  termed.  Was  I,  at  that  period, 
disappointed  in  any  views  of  amhition  which  I 
might  he  supposed  to  entertain?  I  was  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  elected  hy  an 
overwhelming  majority.  I  was  a  candidate  for 
re-election  on  the  ticket  with  General  Jackson 
himself  with  a  certain  prospect  of  the  triumphant 
jiuccess  of  that  ticket,  and  w  ith  a  fair  prospect 
of  the  highest  office  to  which  an  American  citi- 
zen can  aspire.  What  was  my  course  under 
tliese  i)rospects  ?  Did  I  look  to  my  own  ad- 
vancement, or  to  an  honest  and  faithful  dis- 
charge of  my  duty  ?  I^t  facts  speak  for  them- 
Relves.  When  the  bill  to  which  I  have  referred 
came  from  the  other  House  to  the  Senate,  the 
almost  universal  impresiiion  was,  that  its  fate 
would  depend  upon  my  casting  vote.  It  was 
known  that,  as  the  hill  then  stood,  the  Senate 
was  nearly  equally  divided;  and  as  it  was  a 
combined  measure,  originating  with  the  poli- 
ticians and  maimfacturers,  and  intended  as 
much  to  bear  upon  the  Presidential  election  as 
to  protect  manufactures,  it  wjis  Mieved  that, 
as  a  stroke  of  political  policy,  its  fate  would  be 
made  to  depend  on  my  vt)te,  in  order  to  defeat 
General  Jackson's  election,  as  well  as  mv  own. 
The  friends  of  General  Jackson  were  alarmed, 
and  I  was  earnestlv  entreated  to  leave  the  chair 
in  order  to  avoid  the  responsibility,  under  the 
plausible  argument  that^  if  the  Senate  should 
be  equally  divided,  the  bill  would  be  lost  with- 
out the  aid  of  my  casting  vote.  The  reply  to 
this  entreaty  was,  that  no  consideration  j)er- 
Bonal  to  mvself  could  induce  me  to  take  such  a 
course;  that  I  considered  the  measure  as  of  the 
most  dangerous  character,  and  calculated  to 
produce  the  most  fearful  crisis;  that  the  pay- 
ment of  the  jmblic  debt  was  just  at  hand;  and 
that  the  great  increase  of  revenue  which  it 
would  pour  into  the  treasury  would  accelerate 
the  approach  of  that  period,  and  that  the  coun- 
try would  be  placed  in  the  most  trying  of  situ- 
ations— with  an  immense  revenue  without  the 
means  of  absorption  ujjon  any  legitimate  or 
constitutional  object  of  appropriation,  and  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  all  the  corrupting  conse- 
tiuences  of  a  l.'irgo  surplus,  or  to  make  a  sudden 
reduction  of  the  rates  of  duties,  which  would 
])rove  ruiRous  to  the  very  interests  which  were 
then  forcing  the  passage  of  the  bill.  Under 
these  views  I  determined  to  remain  in  the 
chair,  and  if  the  bill  came  to  me,  to  give  my 
casting  vote  against  it,  and  in  doing  so,  to  give 
my  reasons  at  large ;  but  at  the  same  time  I 
informed  mv  friends  that  I  would  retire  from 
the  ticket,  so  that  the  election  of  General  Jack- 
son might  not  bo  embarrassed  by  any  act  of 
mine.  Sir,  I  was  amazed  at  the  folly  and  in- 
fatuation of  that  period.  So  completely  ab- 
sorbed was  Congress  in  the  game  of  ambition 
and  avarice — from  the  double  impulse  of  tlie 


manufacturers  and  politiciaDS — that  none  hot  i 
few  appeared  to  anticipate  the  present  cri«ai*,  tt 
which  all  are  now  alarmed,  but  which  is  the 
inevitable  result  of  what  was  then  done.  Ai 
to  myself,  I  clearly  foresaw  what  has  since  fol- 
lowed. The  road  of  ambition  lay  open  bcfoM 
me — I  had  but  to  follow  the  cormpt  tende&cv 
of  the  times — but  I  chose  to  tread  the  rugg«d 
path  of  duty. 

It  was  thus  that  the  re&sonablo  hope  of  re- 
lief through  the  election  of  General  Jack.'toB 
was  blast<^d ;  but  still  one  other  hope  remaiued, 
that  the  final  discharge  of  the  public  debt— an 
event  near  at  hand — would  remove  our  bnnlen. 
That  event  would  leave  in  the  treasury  a  lar^-e 
surplus:  a  surplus  that  could  not  be  expended 
under  the  most  extravagant  soliemes  of  appriv 
priation,  having  the  least  color  of  decency  i*r 
constitutionality.  Tliat  event  at  last  arrivfrl 
At  the  last  session  of  Congress,  it  Wiis  avowed 
on  all  sides  that  the  public  debt,  as  to  all  pnc- 
tical  puri)oses,  was  in  fjict  paid,  the  small  snrplc- 
remaining  being  nearly  covered  by  the  monej 
in  the  treasury  and  the  bonds  for  duties  which 
had  already  accrued ;  but  with  the  arrival  "1 
this  event  our  last  hope  was  doomed  to  be  di^^ 
appointed.  After  a  long  session  of  many  uiontiisi 
and  the  most  earnest  etfort  on  the  part  of  SoutL 
Carolina  and  the  other  southern  States  to  ob- 
tain relief,  all  that  could  be  efiecte<l  was  a  snull 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  the  duties ;  boi  a 
reduction  of  siR'h  a  character,  that,  while  ii  di- 
minished the  amount  of  burden,  distnbute<l  thaC 
burden  more  unequally  than  even  tlie  obnoxicua 
act  of  1828:  reversing  the  principle  adopted 
by  the  bill  of  1816,  of  laying  higher  duties  oo 
the  unprotected  than  the  protected  articles,  by 
repealing  almost  entirely  the  duties  laid  upon 
the  former,  and  imposing  tlie  burden  tdmost  en- 
tirely on  the  latter.  It  was  thus  that  instead  ii 
relief — instead  of  an  e<iual  distribution  of  t!ie 
burdens  and  benefits  of  the  government,  on  the 
payment  of  the  debt,  as  had  been  fondly  antici- 
pated— the  duties  were  so  arrangeil  as  to  l»e; 
in  fact,  bounties  on  one  side  and  taxation  on  tlie 
other ;  thus  placing  the  two  great  sections  ot 
the  country  in  direct  conflict  in  reference  lu 
its  fiscal  action,  and  thereby  letting  in  that  flood 
of  political  corruption  which  threatens  to  sweep 
awav  our  constitution  and  our  lil^ertv. 

This  unequal  and  unjust  arrangement  was 
pronounced,  both  by  the  administration,  thronsfa 
its  proper  organ,  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea^nrr, 
and  by  the  opposition,  to  be  a  ]>erroaneut  ad- 
justment ;  and  it  was  thus  that  all  hope  of  re- 
lief through  the  action  of  the  General  Govera- 
ment  terminated ;  and  the  crisis  so  long  appre- 
hended at  length  arrived,  at  which  the  !?ut< 
was  compelled  to  choose  between  absolute  a^ 
quiescence  in  a  ruinous  system  of  oppression,  or 
a  resort  to  her  reserved  powers — ^powers  of  which 
she  alone  was  the  rightfid  judge,  and  which  onlj. 
in  this  momentous  juncture,  could  saire  her.  ^Le 
determined  on  the  latter. 

The  consent  of  two-thinls  of  her  legwlatnre 
was  necessary  for  the  call  of  a  couve^tioo, 
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which  was  considered  the  only  legitimate  organ 
through  which  the  people,  in  their  sovereignty, 
could  s]>eak.  After  an  arduoas  strnggle  the 
8tate  Rights  party  sncceeded ;  more  than  two- 
tliu'ds  of  both  branches  of  the  legislature  favor- 
able to  a  convention  were  elected ;  a  conven- 
tion was  called — the  ordinance  adopted.  The 
convention  was  succeeded  by  a  meeting  of  the 
legislature,  when  the  laws  to  carry  the  ordi- 
nance into  execution  were  enacted :  all  of  which 
have  been  communicated  by  the  President,  have 
been  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judicia- 
ry, and  this  bill  is  the  result  of  their  labor. 

Having  now  corrected  some  of  the  prominent 
misrepresentations  as  to  the  natnre  of  this  con- 
troversy, and  given  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  move- 
ment of  the  State  in  reference  to  it,  I  will  next 
proceed  to  notice  some  objections  connected 
with  the  ordinance  and  the  proceedings  under 
it. 

The  first  and  most  prominent  of  these  is  di- 
rected against  whut  is  called  the  test  oath, 
which  an  eflbrt  has  been  made  to  render  odious. 
So  far  from  deserving  the  denunciation  which 
has  been  levelled  against  it,  I  view  this  provi- 
sion of  the  ordinance  as  but  the  natund  result 
of  the  doctrines  entertained  by  the  State,  and 
the  position  which  she  occupies.  The  people  of 
Carolina  believe  that  the  Union  is  a  uni(m  of 
States,  and  not  of  individuals ;  that  it  was  form- 
ed by  the  States,  and  that  the  citizens  of  the 
several  Suites  were  bound  to  it  through  the  acta 
of  their  several  States ;  that  each  State  ratified 
Uie  constitution  for  itselt^  and  that  it  was  only 
by  such  ratification  of  a  State  tliat  any  obliga- 
tion was  imposed  upon  its  citizens.  Thus  be- 
lieving, it  h  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  Caro- 
lina that  it  belongs  to  the  State  which  has  im- 
posed the  obligation  to  declare,  in  the  last  re- 
sort, the  extent  of  this  obligation,  as  far  as  her 
citizens  are  concerned ;  and  this  upon  the  plain 
principles  which  exist  in  all  analogous  cases  of 
compact  between  sovereign  bodies.  On  this 
principle  the  people  of  the  State,  acting  in  their 
sovereign  capacity  in  convention,  precisely  as 
they  did  in  the  adoption  of  their  own  and  the 
federal  constitution,  have  declared,  by  the  or- 
dinanc^i,  that  the  acts  of  Congress  which  im- 
posed duties  under  the  authority  to  lay  imposts, 
are  acts,  not  for  revenue,  as  intended  by  the 
constitution,  but  for  protection,  and  therefore 
null  and  void.  The  ordinance  thus  enacted  by 
the  people  of  the  State  themselves,  acting  as  a 
sovereign  community,  is  as  obligatory  on  the 
citizens  of  the  State  as  any  portion  of  the  con- 
atitution.  In  prescribing,  then,  the  oath  to 
obey  the  ordinance,  no  more  was  done  than  to 
prescribe  an  oath  to  obey  the  constitution.  It 
is,  in  fact,  but  a  particular  oath  of  allegiance, 
and  in  every  respect  similar  to  that  which  is 
prescribed,  under  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  to  be  administered  to  all  the  officers  of 
the  State  and  Federal  Governments ;  and  is  no 
more  deserving  the  harsh  and  bitter  epithets 
which  have  been  heaped  upon  it,  than  that,  or 
any  similar  oath.    It  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind 


that  according  to  the  opinion  which  prevails 
in  CaroHna,  the  right  of  resistance  to  the  un- 
constitutional acts  of  Congress  belongs  to  the 
State,  and  not  to  her  individual  citizens ;  and 
that,  though  the  latter  may,  in  a  mere  question 
of  "meum"and  "tuum,"  resist,  through  the 
courts,  an  unconstitutional  encroachment  upon 
their  rights,  yet  the  final  stand  against  usurpa- 
tion rests  not  with  them,  but  with  the  Stat«  of 
which  they  are  members ;  and  such  act  of  re- 
sistance by  a  State  binds  the  conscience  and 
allegiance  of  the  citizen.  But  there  appears 
to  be  a  general  misapprehension  as  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  State  has  acted  under  tliis 
part  of  the  ordinance.  Instead  of  sweeping 
every  officer  by  a  general  proscription  of  the 
minority,  as  has  been  represented  in  debate,  as 
far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  not  a  single  indi- 
vidual has  been  removed.  The  State  has,  in 
fact,  acted  with  the  greatest  tenderness,  all 
circumstances  considered,  towards  citizens  who 
ditt'ered  from  the  majority ;  and  in  that  spirit 
has  directed  the  oath  to  be  administered  only 
in  case  of  some  official  act  dirccteil  to  be  j^er- 
formed,  in  which  obedience  to  the  ordinance  is 
involvcfd. 

It  has  been  further  objected,  that  the  State 
has  acted  precipitately.  What  I  precipitately ! 
after  making  a  strenuous  resistance  for  twelve 
years — by  discussion  here  and  in  the  other  House 
of  Congress — ^by  essays  in  all  forms — by  resolu- 
tions, remonstrances,  and  protests  on  the  part 
of  her  legislature — and,  finally,  by  attempting 
an  appeal  to  the  judicial  power  of  the  United 
States  ?  I  say  attempting,  for  they  have  been 
prevented  from  bringing  the  question  fairly  be- 
fore the  court,  and  that  by  an  act  of  tliat  very 
majority  in  Congress  who  now  upbraid  thoni 
for  not  making  that  appeal ;  of  that  majority 
who  on  a  moti<m  of  one  of  the  members  in  the 
other  House  from  South  Carolina,  refused  to 
give  to  the  act  of  1828  its  true  title — that  it  was 
a  protective,  and  not  a  revenue  act.  The  Stato 
has  never,  it  is  true,  relied  upon  that  tribunal, 
the  Supreme  Court,  to  vindicate  its  reserved 
rights ;  yet  they  have  always  considered  it  as 
an  auxiharv  means  of  defence,  of  which  they 
would  gladly  have  availed  themselves  to  test 
the  constitutionality  of  protection,  had  they  not 
been  deprived  of  the  means  of  doing  so  by  the 
act  of  the  majority. 

Notwithstanding  this  long  delay  of  more  than 
ten  years,  under  this  continued  encroachment 
of  the  Government,  we  now  hear  it  on  all  sides, 
by  friends  and  foes,  gravely  pronounced  that 
the  State  has  acted  precipitately — that  her  con- 
duct has  been  rash  I  That  such  should  be  the 
language  of  an  interested  majority,  who,  by 
means  of  this  unconstitutional  and  oppressive 
system,  are  annually  extorting  millions  from 
the  south,  to  be  bestowed  upon  other  sections, 
is  not  at  all  surprising.  Whatever  impedes  the 
course  of  avarice  and  ambition,  will  ever  be 
denounced  as  rash  and  precipitate;  and  had 
South  Carolina  delayed  her  resistance  fifty  in- 
stead of  twelve  years,  she  would  have  heard 
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from  the  same  quarter  the  same  language ;  but 
it  in  really  surprising,  that  thoi«e  who  are  suffer- 
ing in  common  with  herself,  and  who  have  com- 
Elained  equally  loud  of  their  grievances ;  who 
ave    pronounced  the  very  acts    which   she 
Las  asserted  within  her  limits  to  be  oppressive, 
unconstitutional,  and  ruinous,  after  so  long  a 
struggle — a  struggle  longer  than  that  which 
preceded  the  separation  of  these  States  from 
the  mother-country — longer  than  the  period  of 
the  Trojan  war — should  now  complain  of  pre- 
cipitancy I    No,  it  is  not  Carolma  which  has 
acted  precipitately ;  but  lier  sister  States,  who 
have  suffered  in  common  with  her,  have  acted 
tardily.    Had  they  acted  as  she  has  done ;  had 
they  performed  their  duty  witli  equal  energy  and 
promptness,  our  situation  tiiis  day  would  be 
very  different  from  what  we  now  find  it.  Delays 
are  said  to  be  dangerous ;  and  never  was  the 
maxim  more  true  than  in  the  present  ease,  a 
case  of  monopoly.    It  is  the  very  nature  of 
monopolies  to  grow.    If  we  take  from  one  side 
a  large  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  its  labor,  and 
give  it  to  the  other,  the  side  from  which  we 
take  must  constantly  decay,  and  that  to  which 
we  give  must  pros[ier  and  increase.    Such  is  the 
action  of  the  protective  system.    It  exacts  from 
the  south  a  large  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  its 
industry,  which  it  bestows  upon  the  other  sec- 
tions, in  the  shape  of  bounties  to  manufactures, 
and  appropriations  in  a  thousand  forms ;  pen- 
sions, improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors,  roads 
and  canals,  and  in  every  shape  that  wit  or  in- 
genuity can  devise.    Can  we,  then,  be  surprised 
that  the  principle  of  monopoly  grows,  when  it 
is  so  am])ly  remunerated  at  the  expense  of  those 
who  support  it  ?    And  this  is  the  real  reason  of 
the  fact  which  we  witness,  that  all  acts  for  pro- 
tection piiss  with  small  minorities,  but  soon 
come  to  be  sustained  by  great  and  overwhelm- 
ing majorities.    Those  who  seek  the  monopoly 
endeavor  to  obtain  it  in  the  most  exclui^ive 
shape;  and  they  take  care,  accordingly,  to  asso- 
ciate only  a  suthcient  number  of  interests  barely 
to  piiss  it  through  the  two  Houses  of  Congress, 
on  the  plain  principle,  that  the  greater  the  num- 
ber from  whom  the  monoi)o]y  takes,  and  the 
tewer  on  whom  it  bestows,  the  greater  is  the 
advantage  to  the  monopolists.    Acting  in  this 
spirit,  we  have  often  seen  with  what  exact  pre- 
cision they  count:  adding  wool  to  woollens, 
associating  lead  and  iron,  feeling   their  way, 
until  a  biiro  migority  is  obtained,  when  the  bill 
passes,  connecting  just  as  many  interests  as  are 
suthcient  to  ensure  its  success,  and  no  more. 
In  a  short  time,  however,  we  have  invariably 
found  that  this  lean  becomes  a  decided  m(gority, 
under  the  certain  operation  which  compels  in- 
dividuals   to  desert    the  pursuits    which  tlie 
monopoly  has  rendered  unprofitable,  that  they 
may  participate  in  those  which  it  has  rendered 
[>rofitable.     It  is  against  this  dangerous  and 
growing  disease  that  South  Carolina  has  acted 
— ^a  disease,  whose  cancerous  action  would  soon 
have  s[>read  to  every  part  of  the  system,  if  not 
arrested. 


There  is  another  powerful  reason  why  the 
action  of  the  State  could  not  have  been  safelj 
delayed.  Tiie  public  debt,  as  I  have  alrend? 
stated,  for  all  practical  purposes,  has  alr«aMlf 
been  paid ;  and,  under  the  existing  dotiu,  a 
large  annual  surplus  of  inanj  niiUious  mvA 
come  into  the  treasury.  It  is  imiM>ssib]e  to 
look  at  this  state  of  tilings  without  seeing  tlii 
most  mischievous  consequences;  and,  among 
others,  if  not  speedilv  corrected,  it  would  inter- 
pose ix)werful  and  almost  insuperable  obstwld 
to  throwing  off  the  burden  under  which  tU 
south  has  been  so  long  lab«^ring.  The  dispoA- 
tion  of  the  sur^ilus  would  become  a  subject  ii 
violent  and  corrupt  struggle,  and  could  not  ijiil 
to  rear  up  new  and  powerful  interests  in  sop- 
port  of  the  existing  itystem,  not  x>u\y  in  thotM 
sections  which  have  been  horctof<»re  benefited 
by  it,  but  even  in  the  south  it^^elf.  I  caniH4 
but  trace  to  the  anticipation  of  this  state  of  the 
treasury  the  sudden  and  extraordinary  move- 
ments which  took  place  at  the  hist  sessiua  id 
tlio  Virginia  legislature,  in  which  the  wbnW 
south  is  vitally  interested.*  It  is  impossible  lli^ 
any  rational  man  to  believe  that  that  State  could 
seriously  have  thought  of  etlecting  the  scheme 
to  which  I  allude  by  her  own  resources,  vitlr 
out  powerful  aid  from  the  General  Cforemmeu*«. 

It  is  next  objected,  that  the  enforcing  uiu 
have  legislated  the  United  States  out  of  Sooih 
Carolina.  I  have  already  replied  to  this  olyec- 
tion  on  another  occasion,  and  I  will  now  but 
rei)eat  what  I  then  said :  that  tliey  have  berii 
legislated  out  oidy  to  the  extent  that  they  luid 
no  right  to  enter.  The  con$titutii»n  has  admit- 
ted the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  witliia 
the  limits  of  the  several  States  only  so  far  a 
the  delegated  powers  authorize;  beyond  tlu( 
they  are  intruders,  and  may  rightfully  I*  ei- 
pelled  ;  and  that  they  have  been  efficient]/ 
expelled  by  the  legislation  of  the  State  thnm^ 
her  civil  process,  as  has  been  acknowledged  on 
all  sides  in  the  debate,  is  only  a  confinuatiun  U 
the  truth  of  the  doctrine  for  which  the  m^jurit; 
in  Carolina  have  contended. 

The  very  point  at  issue  between  the  two  pa^ 
ties  there,  is,  whether  nullification  is  a  \iem.tt- 
ble  and  an  efficient  remedy  against  an  nncoa^ 
tutional  act  of  the  General  Government.  anJ 
may  be  asserted,  as  such,  through  the  State  tri- 
bunals. Both  parties  agree  that  tlie  acts  txfiAiim 
which  it  is  directed  are  unconstitutional  And 
oppressive.  The  controversy  is  only  as  to  tb« 
means  by  which  our  citizens  may  be  protected 
against  the  acknowledged  encroachments  oQ 
their  rights.  This  being  the  point  at  issue  between 
the  parties,  and  the  very  object  of  the  m:\j«»ritT 
being  an  efficient  protection  of  the  citizeib 
through  the  State  tribunals,  the  measures  adopt- 
ed to  enforce  the  ordinance,  of  course  received 
the  most  decisive  character.  We  were  di< 
children,  to  act  by  halves.  Yet  for  actinfi  tboi 
efficiently  the  State  is  denouni^ed,  and  this  UB 

*  lUvfnp  for  th«lr  object  the  cmaBclpfttion  and  cUooi* 
tioD  of  sUveA. 
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reported,  to  overrule,  by  military  force,  the 
civil  tribunals  and  civil  process  of  the  State ! 
Sir,  I  consider  this  bill,  and  the  arguments 
which  have  been  urged  on  this  floor  in  its  sup- 
port, as  the  most  triumphant  acknowledgment 
that  nulliflcatiun  is  peaceful  and  efficient,  and 
so  deeply  intrenched  in  the  principles  of  our 
system,  that  it  cannot  be  assailed  but  by  pros- 
trating the  constitution,  and  substituting  the 
supremacy  of  military  force  in  lieu  of  the 
BOpremacy  of  the  laws.  In  fact,  the  advocates 
of  this  biU  refute  their  own  argument.  They 
tell  us  that  the  ordinance  is  unconstitutional ; 
that  it  infracts  the  constitution  of  South  Caro- 
Una,  although  to  me,  the  objecdon  appears 
absurd,  as  it  was  adopted  by  the  very  authority 
which  adopted  the  constitution  itself.  They 
also  tell  ud  that  the  Supreme  Court  is  the  ap- 

Sointed  arbiter  of  all  controversies  between  a 
tate  and  the  General  Government.  Why,  then, 
'^n  they  not  leave  this  controversy  to  that  tri- 
bunal ?  Why  do  they  not  confide  to  them  the 
abrogation  of  the  ordinance,  and  the  laws  made 
in  pursuance  of  it,  and  the  assertion  of  that 
supremacy  which  they  claim  for  the  laws  of 
Congress  ?  The  State  stands  pledged  to  resist 
no  process  of  the  court.  Why,  then,  confer  on 
the  President  the  extensive  and  unlimited  pow- 
ers provided  in  this  bill  ?  W' hy  authorize  him 
to  use  military  force  to  arrest  the  civil  process 
of  the  State  ?  But  one  answer  can  be  given : 
That,  in  a  contest  between  the  State  and  the 
General  Government,  if  the  resistance  be  limit- 
ed on  both  sides  to  the  civil  process,  the  State, 
by  its  inherent  sovereignty,  standing  upon  its 
reserved  powers,  will  prove  too  powerful  in 
such  a  controversy,  and  must  triumph  over  the 
Federal  Government,  sustained  by  its  delegated 
and  unlimited  authority;  and  in  this  answer 
we  have  an  acknowledgment  of  the  truth  of 
those  great  principles  for  which  the  State  has 
so  firmly  and  nobly  contended. 

Having  made  these  remarks,  the  great  ques- 
tion is  now  presented,  Has  Congress  the  right  to 
pass  this  bill  ?  which  I  will  next  proceed  to  con- 
sider. The  decision  of  this  question  involves  an 
inquiry  into  the  provisions  of  the  bill  What 
are  they  ?  It  puts  at  the  disposal  of  the  Presi- 
ident  the  army  and  navy,  and  the  entire  militia 
of  the  country ;  it  enables  him,  at  his  pleasure, 
to  subject  every  man  in  the  United  States,  not 
exempt  from  militia  duty,  to  martial  law ;  to 
call  him  from  his  ordinary  occupation  to  the 
field,  and  under  the  penalty  of  fine  and  impris- 
onment, inflicted  by  a  court-martial,  to  imbrue 
his  hand  in  his  brother^s  blood.  There  is  no 
limitation  on  the  power  of  the  sword; — and 
ihat  over  the  purse  is  equally  without  re- 
straint ;  for  among  the  extraordinary  features 
of  the  bill,  it  contains  no  appropriation,  which, 
under  existing  circumstances,  is  tantamount  to 
an  unlimited  appropriation.  The  President  may, 
under  its  authority,  incur  any  expenditure,  and 
pledge  the  national  faith  to  meet  it.  He  may 
create  a  new  national  debt,  at  the  very  moment 
of  the  termination  of  the  former— a  debt  of  mil- 


lions, to  be  pdd  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  labor 
of  that  section  of  the  country  whose  dearest 
constitutional  rights  this  bill  prostrates  I  Thus 
exhibiting  the  extraordinary  spectacle,  that  the 
very  section  of  the  country  which  is  urging  this 
measure,  and  carrying  the  sword  of  devastation 
against  us,  is,  at  the  same  time,  incurring  a  new 
debt,  to  be  paid  by  those  whose  rights  are  vio- 
lated; while  those  who  vi^'iate  them  are  to  re- 
ceive the  benefits  in  the  shape  of  bounties  and 
expenditures. 

And  for  what  purpose  is  the  unlimited  con- 
trol of  the  purse  ana  of  the  sword  thus  placed 
at  the  disposition  of  the  executive?  To  make 
war  against  one  of  the  free  and  sovereign  mem- 
bers of  this  confederation,  which  the  bill  pro- 
poses to  deal  with,  not  as  a  State,  but  as  a  col- 
lection of  banditti  or  outlaws.  Thus  exhibiting 
the  impious  spectacle  of  tliis  government,  the 
creature  of  the  States,  making  war  against  the 
power  to  which  it  owes  ita  existence. 

The  bill  violates  the  constitution,  plainly  and 
palpably,  in  many  of  its  provisions,  by  author- 
izing the  President  at  his  pleasure,  to  place  the 
ditferent  ports  of  this  Union  on  an  unequal  foot- 
ing, contrary  to  that  provision  of  the  constitu- 
tion which  declares  that  no  preference  shall  be 
given  to  one  port  over  another.  It  also  violates 
the  constitution  by  authorizing  him,  at  his  dis- 
cretion, to  impose  cash  duties  in  one  port,  while 
credit  is  allowed  in  others;  by  enabling  the 
President  to  regulate  commerce,  a  power  vested 
in  Congress  alone ;  and  by  drawing  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  courts,  powers 
never  intended  to  be  conferred  on  them.  As 
great  as  these  objections  are,  they  become  insig- 
nificant in  the  provisions  of  a  bill  which,  by  a 
single  blow — ^by  treating  the  States  as  a  mere 
lawless  mass  of  individuals — ^prostrates  all  the 
barriers  of  the  constitution.  I  will  pass  over 
the  minor  considerations,  and  proceed  directly 
to  the  great  point.  This  bill  proceeds  on  the 
ground  that  the  entire  sovereignty  of  this  coun- 
try belongs  to  the  American  people,  as  forming 
one  great  community,  and  regards  the  States  as 
mere  fractions  or  counties,  and  not  as  integral 
parts  of  the  Union ;  having  no  more  right  to 
resist  the  encroachments  of  the  government 
than  a  county  has  to  resist  the  authority  of  a 
State ;  and  treating  such  resistance  as  the  law- 
less acts  of  so  many  individuals^  without  pos- 
sessing sovereignty  or  political  rights.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  bill  declares  war  against 
South  Carolina.  No.  It  decrees  a  massacre  ot 
her  citizens  I  War  has  something  ennobling  about 
it,  and,  with  all  its  horrors,  brings  into  action 
the  highest  qualities,  intellectual  and  moral.  It 
was,  perhaps,  in  the  order  of  Providence  that  it 
should  be  permitted  for  that  very  purpose.  But 
this  bill  declares  no  war,  except,  indeed,  it  be 
that  which  savages  wage — a  war,  not  against 
the  community,  but  tlie  citizens  of  whom  that 
community  is  composed.  But  I  regard  it  aa 
worse  than  savage  warfare — as  an  attempt  to 
take  away  life  under  the  color  of  law,  without 
the  trial  by  jury,  or  any  other  safeguard  whiok 
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the  constitution  has  thrown  aronnd  tlie  life  of 
the  citizen?  It  authorizes  the  President,  or 
even  his  deputies  -when  they  may  suppose  the 
^w  to  be  violated,  without  the  intervention  of 
A  court  or  jury,  to  kill  without  mercy  or  dis- 
crimination ! 

It  has  been  said  by  tlie  senator  from  Tennes- 
see (Mr.  Grundy)  to  be  a  measure  of  peace! 
Yes,  such  peace  as  the  wolf  gives  to  a  hunb — 
the  kite  to  the  dove  I  Such  peace  as  Kussia 
gives  to  Poland,  or  death  to  its  victim  I  A 
peace,  by  extinguishing  the  political  existence 
of  the  State,  by  awing  her  into  an  abandonment 
of  the  exerci*»e  of  every  power  which  constitutes 
her  a  sovereign  community.  It  is  to  Soutli 
Carolina  a  question  of  self-preservation ;  and  I 
proclaim  it,  that,  should  this  bill  pass,  and  an 
attempt  be  made  to  enforce  it,  it  will  be  resist- 
ed, at  every  hazard — even  that  of  death  itself. 
Death  is  not  the  greatest  calamity :  there  are 
others  still  more  terrible  to  the  free  and  brave, 
and  among  them  may  be  placed  tlie  loss  of  lib- 
erty and  honor.  There  are  thousands  of  her 
brave  sims  who,  if  need  be,  are  j>repared  cheer- 
fully to  lay  down  their  lives  in  defence  of  the 
State,  and  the  great  principles  of  constitutional 
liberty  fur  which  she  is  contending.  God  for- 
bid that  this  should  become  necessary  I  It  never 
can  be,  uidess  this  government  is  resolved  to 
bring  the  question  to  extremity,  when  her  gal- 
lant sons  will  stand  prepared  to  perform  the  last 
duty — to  die  nobly. 

I  go  on  the  ground  that  this  constitution  was 
made  by  the  States ;  that  it  is  a  federal  union 
of  the  States,  in  which  tlie  several  States  still 
retain  their  sovereignty.  If  these  views  be  cor- 
rect, I  have  not  characterized  the  bill  too  strong- 
ly :  and  the  question  is,  whether  they  be  or  be  not. 
I  will  not  enter  into  the  discassion  of  this  question 
now.  I  will  rest  it,  for  the  present,  on  what  I  have 
said  on  the  introduction  of  the  resolutions  now  on 
the  table,  under  a  hope  that  another  opportunity 
will  1h)  attbrded  for  more  ample  discussion.  I 
will,  for  the  present,  confine  my  remarks  to  the 
objections  which  have  been  raised  to  the  views 
which  I  presented  when  I  introduced  them. 
The  authority  of  Luther  Martin  has  been  ad- 
duced by  the  senator  from  Delaware,  to  prove 
that  the  citizens  of  a  State,  acting  under  the  au- 
thority of  a  State,  are  liable  to  be  punished  as 
traitors  by  this  government.  Eminent  as  Mr. 
Martin  was  as  a  lawyer,  and  high  as  his  author- 
ity may  be  considered  on  a  legal  point,  I  cannot 
accept  it  in  determining  the  point  at  issue.  The 
attitude  which  he  occupied,  if  taken  into  view, 
would  lessen  if  not  destroy,  the  weight  of  his 
authority.  He  had  been  violentlv  opposed  in 
convention  to  the  constitution,  and  the  very  let- 
ter from  which  the  senator  has  quoted  was  in- 
tended to  dissuade  Maryland  from  iti»  adoption. 
With  this  view,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  every 
consideration  calculated  to  effect  that  object 
should  be  urged ;  that  real  obiections  should  be 
exaggerated ;  and  that  those  having  no  founda- 
tion, except  mere  plausible  deductions,  should 
be  presented.    It  is  to  this  spirit  tliat  I  attrib- 


ute the  opinion  of  Mr.  Martin  in  n^ference  tc 
the  point  under  consideration.  But  if  his  ao- 
thority  be  good  on  one  point,  it  must  l»c  admit- 
ted to  be  e<[ually  so  on  another.  If  his  (»pini«iii 
be  sufficient  to  prove  tliat  a  citizen  <»f  aStau 
may  be  punished  as  a  traitor  when  acting  under 
allegiance  to  the  State,  it  is  also  sufficient  to 
show  that  no  authority  was  intended  to  be  girefa 
in  the  constitution  for  the  ]irotection  of  iiuma- 
factures  by  the  General  GovernnieDt,  and  tbi: 
the  provision  in  the  constitution  i»ennittiD£  & 
State  to  lay  an  impost  duty,  with  the  ct>Ds>cntu! 
Congress,  was  intended  to  reserve  the  right  <if 
protection  to  the  States  tlieinselvi-si,  and  tktf 
each  StAt«  should  protect  its  own  iudu^rr. 
Assuming  his  opinion  to  be  of  equal  autlKHi^r 
on  both  i>oints,  how  embarrassing  would  be  tlw 
attitude  in  which  it  would  pla^-e  tL«  Sen^tur 
from  Delaware,  and  those  with  wliom  he  i» 
acting — that  of  using  tlie  sword  and  bayonet  \o 
enforce  tlie  execution  of  an  uncoustitutfonul  ai.1 
of  Congresa.  I  must  express  my  surprise  that 
the  sligiiteHt  authority  in  favor  oV  jtotctr  <^oqU 
be  received  as  the  most  cuncIuMve  evidence, 
while  that  which  is,  at  least,  e^jually  strung  is 
favor  of  right  and  Uberty^  is  wholly  'overli»ok«i 
or  rejected. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said,  I  mij 
say  that  neither  the  Senator  from  Deliwan 


great  question 
a  uiiiou  of  States,  as  distinct  from  that  of  indi- 
vidual::?     Is  the  sovereignty   in    the  several 
States,  or  in  the  American  people  in  the  awrre- 
gate^    The  very  language  which  we  are  oiui- 
pelled  to  use  when  sjHjaking  of  our  p<»liticai  in- 
stitutions, alfords  proof  conclusive  as  to  its  ret! 
character.     The  terms  union,   federal  unitrtl 
all  imply  a  combination  of  sovereignties,  a  difi- 
federation  of  States.    They  are  never  applied 
to  an  asscx'iation  of  individuals.     Who  evcf 
heard  of  tlie  United  State  of  New  York,  lU 
Massachusetts,  or    of   Virginia?      Who  erer 
heard  the  term  federal  or  union  applied  to  the 
aggregation  of  individuals  into  one  community! 
Nor  is  the  other  i>oint  less  clear — that  the  sove- 
reignty is  in  the  several  States,  and  that  osr 
system  is  a  union  of   twenty -four  soverei^ 
powers,  under  a  constitutional  comjiact,  and  miC 
of  a  divided  sovereignty  between  the  State* 
severally  and  the  United  States.     In  spite  of  all 
that  has  been  said,  I  maintain  that  sovereijmtf 
is  in  itd  nature  indivisible.     It  is  the  supreme 
power  in  a  State,  and  we  might  just  as  veil 
speak  of  half  a  square,  or  half  of  a  triangle, » 
of  half  a  soFcreignty.    It  is  a  gross  errur  to 
confound  the  exercise  of  sovereign  powers  with 
sovereignty  itself,  or  the  delegation  of  soch 
powers  with  the  surrender  of  Uiem.    A  fot^ 
reign  may  delegate  his  powers  to  be  exercii«I 
by  as  many  agents  as  he  may  think  |»ro|ier,  sb- 
der  such  conditions  and  with  such  limiuiioo! 
as  he  may  impose ;  but  to  surrender  any  portioi 
of  his  sovereignty  to  another  is  to  annihilate 
tlie  whole.    The  Senator  from  Delawara  \)ix 
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Clayton)  calls  this  metaphysical  reasoning, 
which  he  says  he  cannot  comprehend.  If  hy 
metaphysics  he  means  that  scholastic  refine- 
ment which  makes  distinctions  without  differ- 
ence, no  one  can  hold  it  in  more  ntter  contempt 
than  I  do ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  means 
the  power  of  analysis  and  combination — that 
power  which  reduces  the  most  complex  idea 
into  its  elements,  which  traces  causes  to  tlieir 
first  principle,  and,  by  the  power  of  generaliza- 
tion and  combination,  unites  the  whole  in  one 
harmonious  system — then,  so  far  from  -deserv- 
ing contempt,  it  is  the  highest  attribute  of  the 
human  mind.  It  is  the  power  which  raises 
man  above  the  brute— which  distinguishes  his 
fiiculties  from  mere  sagacity,  which  he  holds  in 
common  with  inferior  animals.  It  is  this  power 
which  has  raised  the  astronomer  from  being  a 
mere  gazer  at  the  stars  to  the  high  intellectual 
eminence  of  a  Newton  or  a  Laplace,  and  as- 
tronomy itself  from  a  mere  observation  of  in- 
sulate facts  into  that  noble  science  which 
displays  to  onr  admiration  the  system  of  the 
mii verse.  And  shall  this  high  power  of  the 
mind,  which  has  effected  such  wonders  when 
directed  to  the  laws  which  control  the  material 
world,  be  for  ever  prohibited,  under  a  senseless 
cry  of  metaphysics,  from  being  applied  to  the 
high  purpose  of  political  science  and  legislation? 
I  hold  them  to  be  subject  to  laws  as  fixed  as 
matter  itself,  and  to  be  as  fit  a  subject  for  the 
application  of  the  highest  intellectual  power. 
Denunciation  may,  indeed,  fall  upon  the  philoso- 
phical inquirer  into  these  first  principles,  as  it 
did  upon  Galileo  and  Bacon  when  they  first  un- 
folded the  great  discoveries  which  have  immor- 
talized their  names;  but  the  time  will  <K>me 
w^hen  truth  will  prevail  in  spite  of  prejudice 
and  denunciation,  and  when  politics  and  legisla- 
tion will  be  considered  as  much  a  science  as 
astronomy  and  chemistry. 

In  connection  with  this  part  of  the  subject, 
I  understood  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Rives)  to  say  that  sovereignty  was  divided,  and 
that  a  portion  remained  with  the  States  sever- 
ally, and  that  the  residue  was  vested  in  tlie 
Union.  By  Union,  I  suppose  the  Senator  meant 
the  Uniteil  States.  If  such  be  his  meaning — if 
he  intended  to  affirm  that  the  sovereignty  was 
in  the  twenty-four  States,  in  whatever  light  he 
may  view  them,  our  opinions  will  not  disagree ; 
bat  according  to  my  conception,  the  whole 
Bovereignty  is  in  the  several  States,  while  the 
exercise  of  sovereign  powers  is  divided — a  part 
being  exercised  under  compact,  through  this 
General  Government,  and  the  residue  through 
the  separate  State  governments.  But  if  the 
Senator  frum  Virginia  (Mr.  Rives)  means  to  as- 
sert that  the  twenty-four  States  form  but  one 
community,  with  a  single  sovereign  power  as  to 
the  objects  of  the  Union,  it  will  be  but  the  re- 
vival of  the  old  question,  of  whether  the  Union 
is  a  union  between  States,  as  distinct  commu« 
nides,  or  a  mere  aggregate  of  the  American 
people,  as  a  mass  of  individuals ;  and  in  this  lijght 
his  opinions  would  lead  directly  to  consolidation. 


But  to  return  to  the  bill.  It  is  said  that  the 
bill  ought  to  pass,  because  the  law  must  be  en- 
forced. The  law  must  be  enforced  I  The  im- 
perial edict  must  be  executed  I  It  is  under  such 
sophistry,  couched  in  general  terms,  without 
looking  to  the  limitations  which  must  ever 
exist  in  the  practical  exeicise  of  power,  that  the 
most  cruel  and  despotic  acts  cv<^r  have  been 
covered.  It  was  such  sophistry  as  this  that 
cast  Daniel  into  the  lions^  don,  and  the  three 
Innocents  into  the  fiery  furnace.  Under  the 
same  sophistry  the  bloody  edicts  of  Nero  and 
Caligula  were  executed.  The  law  must  be  en- 
forced. Yes,  the  act  imposing  the  *' tea-tax 
must  be  executed."  This  was  the  very  argu- 
ment which  impelled  Lord  North  and  his  ad- 
ministration to  that  mad  career  which  for  ever 
separated  us  from  the  British  crown,  Under  a 
similar  sophistry,  "  that  religion  must  bo  pro- 
tected," bow  many  massacres  have  been  per- 
petrated? and  how  many  martyrs  have  been 
tied  to  the  stake?  What  I  acting  on  this  vague 
abstraction,  are  you  jjreparod  to  enforce  a  law 
without  considering  whether  it  be  just  or  un- 
just, constitutional  or  uuconstitutionul?  Will 
you  collect  money  when  it  is  acknowledged  that 
it  is  not  wanted  ?  He  who  earns  the  money, 
who  digs  it  from  the  eartli  with  the  sweat  of 
his  brow,  has  a  just  title  to  it  against  the  uni- 
verse. No  one  has  a  right  to  touch  it  without 
his  consent  except  his  government,  and  this  only 
to  the  extent  of  its  legitimate  wants ;  to  take 
more  is  robbery,  and  you  propose  by  tins  bill  to 
enforce  robbery  by  murder.  Yes :  to  this  result 
you  must  come,  by  this  miserable  sophistry, 
this  vague  abstraction  of  enforcing  the  law, 
without  a  regard  to  the  fact  whether  the  law 
be  just  or  unjust,  constitutional  or  unconstitu- 
tional. 

In  the  same  spirit,  we  are  told  that  the  Union 
must  be  preserved,  without  regard  to  the  means. 
And  how  is  it  proposed  to  preserve  the  Union  ? 
By  force  ?  Does  any  man  in  his  senses  believe 
that  this  beautiful  structure — this  harmonious 
aggregate  of  States,  produced  by  the  joint  con- 
sent of  all— can  be  preserved  by  force?  Its 
very  introduction  will  be  certain  destruction  to 
this  Federal  Union.  No,  no.  You  cannot  keep 
the  States  nnited  in  their  constitutional  and 
federal  bonds  by  force.  Force  may,  indeed, 
hold  the  parts  togetlier,  but  such  union  would 
be  the  bond  between  master  and  slave — a  union 
of  exaction  on  one  side  and  of  unqualified  obe- 
dience on  the  other.  That  obedience  which, 
we  are  told  by  the  senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Wilkins),  is  the  Union  I  Yes,  exaction  on 
the  side  of  the  master ;  for  this  very  bill  is  in- 
tended to  collect  what  can  be  no  longer  called 
taxes — the  voluntary  contribution  of  a  fi-ee 
people — ^but  tribute— tribute  to  be  collected  un- 
der the  months  of  the  cannon  I  Your  custom- 
house is  already  transferred  to  a  garrison,  and 
that  garrison  with  its  batteries  turned,  not 
against  the  enemy  of  your  country,  but  on  sub- 
jects (I  will  not  say  citizens),  on  whom  you 
propose  to  levy  coAtributions.    Has  reason  fie<l 
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from  onr  borders?  Have  we  ceased  to  reflect? 
It  is  madness  to  suppose  that  the  Union  can  be 
preserved  by  force.  I  tell  you  plainly,  that  the 
bill,  should  it  pass,  cannot  be  enforced.  It  will 
prove  only  a  blot  upon  your  statute-book,  a  re- 
proach to  the  year,  and  a  disgrace  to  the  Ameri- 
can Senate.  I  repeat„it  will  not  be  executed ; 
it  will  rouse  the  dormant  spirit  of  the  people, 
and  open  their  eyes  to  the  approach  of  despot- 
ism. The  country  has  sunk  into  avarice  and 
political  corruption,  from  which  nothing  can 
arouse  it  but  some  measure,  on  the  part  of  the 
government,  of  folly  and  madness,  such  as  that 
now  under  consideration. 

Disguise  it  as  you  may,  the  controversy  is 
one  between  power  and  liberty ;  and  I  tellthe 
gentlemen  who  are  opposed  to  me,  that,  as 
strong  as  may  be  the  love  of  power  on  their 
side,  the  love  of  liberty  is  still  stronger  on  ours. 
History  furnishes  many  instances  of  similar 
struggles,  where  the  love  of  liberty  has  pre- 
vailed against  power  under  every  disadvantage, 
and  among  them  few  more  striking  than  that 
of  our  own  Revolution ;  where,  as  strong  as 
was  the  parent  country,  and  feeble  as  were  the 
colonies,  yet,  under  the  impulse  of  liberty,  and 
the  blessing  of  God,  they  gloriously  triumphed 
in  the  contest.  There  are,  indeed,  many  and 
striking  analogies  between  that  and  the  present 
controversy.  They  both  originated  substan- 
tially in  the  same  cause — with  this  difference — 
in  tlie  present  case,  the  power  of  taxation  is 
converted  into  that  of  regulating  industry ;  in 
the  other,  the  power  of  regulating  industry,  by 
the  regulation  of  commerce,  was  attempted  to 
be  converted  into  the  power  of  taxation.  Were 
1  to  trace  the  analogy  further,  we  should  find 
that  the  perversion  of  the  taxing  power,  in  the 
one  case,  has  given  precisely  the  same  control 
to  the  northern  section  over  the  industry  of  the 
southern  section  of  the  Union,  which  the  power 
to  regulate  commerce  gave  to  Great  Britain 
over  the  industry  of  the  colonies  in  the  other ; 
and  that  the  very  articles  in  which  the  colonies 
were  permitted  to  have  a  free  trade,  and  those 
in  which  the  mother  country  had  a  monopoly, 
are  almost  identically  the  same  as  those  in 
which  the  Southern  States  are  permitted  to 
have  a  free  trade  by  the  act  of  1832,  and  in 
which  the  Northern  States  have,  by  the  same 
ftct,  secured  a  monopoly.  The  only  difference 
is  in  the  moans.  In  the  former,  the  colonies 
were  ])ermitted  to  have  a  free  trade  with  all 
countries  south  of  Cape  Finisterre,  a  cape  in  the 
northern  part  of  Spain  ;  while  north  of  that, 
the  trade  of  the  colonies  was  prohibited,  except 
through  the  mother  country,  by  means  of  her 
commercial  regulations.  If  we  comi)are  the 
products  of  the  country  north  and  south  of 
Cape  Finisterre,  we  shall  find  them  almost  iden- 
tical with  the  list  of  the  protected  and  unpro- 
tected articles  contained  in  the  act  of  last  year. 
Nor  does  the  analogy  terminate  here.  The 
very  arguments  resorted  to  at  the  conimence- 
n:ent  of  the  American  lievolution,  and  the 
measures  ju]<»j)fod,  and  the  motives  assigned  to 


bring  on  that  contest,  (to  enforce  the  law.)  an 
almost  identically  the  some. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression  to  the 
consideration  of  the  bill.  Whatever  differ«Dc« 
of  opinion  may  exist  upon  other  points,  then> 
is  one  on  which  I  should  suppose  there  can  be 
none:  that  this  bill  rests  on  principles  which, 
if  carried  out,  will  ride  over  State  sovereiini- 
ties,  and  that  it  will  be  idle  for  any  of  its  aA\o- 
cates  hereafter  to  talk  of  State  rights.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr,  Kives)  says  that  b« 
is  the  advocate  of  State  rights ;  but  be  inu^t 
permit  me  to  tell  him  that,  although  he  mar 
differ  in  premises  from  the  other  gentlemen 
with  whom  he  acts  on  this  occasion,  yet,  iu  sup- 
ixorting  this  bill,  he  obliterates  every*  vestige  of 
distinction  between  him  and  them,  saving  oaij 
that,  professing  the  principles  of  '98,  his  ex- 
ample will  be  more  pernicious  than  that  of  the 
most  open  and  bitter  opponents  of  the  rights  ot 
the  States.  I  will  also  add,  what  I  am  com- 
pelled to  say,  that  I  must  consider  him  (Mr. 
Kives)  as  less  consistent  than  our  <»ld  opponents 
whose  conclusions  were  fairly  drawn  from  their 
premises,  while  his  premises  ought  to  have  kd 
him  to  opposite  conclusions.  The  gentleman 
has  told  us  that  the  new-fangled  doctrines, «» 
he  chooses  to  call  them,  have  brought  State 
rights  into  disrepute.  I  must  tell  him,  in  replv. 
that  what  he  calls  new-fangled  are  but  the  diie- 
trines  of  '98;  and  that  it  is  he  (Mr.  Rives), 
and  others  with  him,  who,  professing  these 
doctrines,  have  degraded  them  by  explainiDir 
away  their  meaning  and  efficacy.  *  He  (Mr.  R.) 
has  disclaimed,  in  behalf  of  Virginia,  the  ao- 
thorship  of  mdlification.  I  will  not  dispute  that 
point.  If  Virginia  chooses  to  throw  awty  ooe 
of  her  brightest  ornaments,  she  must  not  here 
after  complain  that  it  has  become  the  propertr 
of  another.  But  while  I  have,  as  a  repreten- 
tative  of  Carolina,  no  right  to  complain  of  tb« 
disavowal  of  the  senator  from  Virginia,  I  inn?i 
believe  that  he  (Mr.  R.)  has  done  his  native 
State  great  injustice  by  declaring  on  this  Awr, 
that  when  she  gravely  resolved,  in  -US,  that 
*^  in  cases  of  deliberate  and  dangerous  mint- 
tions  of  the  constitution,  the  States,  as  parties 
to  the  compact,  have  the  right,  and  are  in  dntr 
bound,  to  interpose  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the 
evil,  and  to  maintain  within  their  respectiTe 
limits,  the  authorities,  rights,  and  liberties,  ap- 
pertaining to  them,"  she  meant  no  more  than  to 
proclaim  the  right  to  protest  and  to  renioo- 
strate.  To  suppose  that,  in  putting  fordi  to 
solemn  a  declaration,  which  she  afterwards  «»• 
tained  by  so  able  and  elaborate  on  argumect. 
she  meant  no  more  than  to  assert  what  do  one 
had  ever  denied,  would  be  to  suppose  that  the 
State  had  been  guilty  of  the  most  egregiov 
trifiing  that  ever  was  exhibited  on  so  solemn aa 
occasion. 

In  reviewing  the  ground  over  which  I  haw 
passed,  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  questiia  io 
controversy  involves  that  most  deeply  im^»^ 
tant  of  all  ]>olitical  questions,  whether "oiir»  i>  * 
federal  or  a  consolidated  government ; — a  qo^ 
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tioT),  on  the  decision  of  which  depend,  as  I  sol- 
emnly believe,  the  liberty  of  the  people,  their 
happiness,  and  the  place  which  we  are  destined 
to  hold  in  the  moral  and  intellectnal  scale  of 
nations.  Never  was  there  a  controversy  in 
which  more  important  consequences  were  in- 
volved ;  not  excepting  that  between  Persia  and 
Greece,  decided  by  the  battles  of  Marathon, 
Platea,  and  Salamis — which  gave  ascendency 
to  the  genius  of  Europe  over  that  of  Asia — and 
which,  in  its  consequences,  has  continued  to 
affect  the  destiny  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
world  even  to  this  day.  There  are  often  close 
analogies  between  events  apparently  very  re- 
mote, which  are  strikingly  illustrated  in  this 
case.  In  the  great  contest  between  Greece  and 
Persia,  between  European  and  Asiatic  polity 
and  civilization,  the  very  question  between  the 
federal  and  consolidated  form  of  government 
was  involved.  The  Asiatic  governments,  from 
the  remotest  time,  with  some  exceptions  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  have  been 
based  on  the  principle  of  consolidation,  which 
considers  the  whole  community  as  but  a  unit, 
and  consolidates  it^  powers  in  a  central  point. 
The  opposite  principle  has  prevailed  in  Europe 
— Greece,  throughout  all  her  states,  was  based 
on  a  federal  system.  All  were  united  in  one 
common,  but  loose  bond,  and  the  governments 
of  the  several  states  partook,  for  the  most  part, 
of  a  complex  organization,  which  distributed 
political  power  among  different  members  of  the 
community.  The  same  principles  prevailed  in 
ancient  Italy ;  and,  if  we  turn  to  the  Teutonic 
race,  our  great  ancestors — ^the  race  which  occu- 
pies the  tirst  place  in  power,  civilization,  and 
science,  and  which  possesses  the  largest  and 
tlie  fairest  part  of  Europe — we  shall  find  that 
their  governments  were  based  on  federal  or- 
ganization, as  has  been  clearly  illustrated  by  a 
recent  and  able  writer  on  the  British  constitu- 
tion, (Mr.  Pulgrave,)  from  whose  works  I  take 
the  following  extract : 

"  In  this  manner  the  first  establishment  of  the 
Teutonic  States  was  effected.  They  were  as- 
semblages of  septs,  clans,  and  tribes ;  they  were 
confederated  hosts  and  armies,  led  on  by  princes, 
magistrates,  and  chieHains ;  each  of  whom  was 
originally  independent,  and  each  of  whom  lost 
a  pi>rtion  of  his  pristine  independence  in  pro- 
portion as  he  and  his  compeers  became  united 
under  the  supremacy  of  a  sovereign,  who  was 
superinduced  upon  the  state,  first  as  a  military 
commander  and  afterward  as  a  king.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  this  political  connection,  each 
member  of  the  State  continued  to  retain  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  rights  of  sovereignty. 
Every  ancient  Teutonic  monarchy  must  be  con- 
•pidered  as  a  federation;  it  is  not  a  unit,  of 
which  the  smaller  bodies  politic  therein  con- 
tained are  the  fractions,  but  they  are  the  inte- 
gers, and  the  state  is  the  multiple  which  results 
from  them.  Dukedoms  and  counties,  burghs 
and  baronies,  towns  and  townships,  and  shires, 
form  the  kingdom ;  all,  in  a  certain  degree, 
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I  strangers  to  each  other,  and  separate  in  juris- 
diction, though  all  obedient  to  the  supreme 
executive  authority.  This  general  description, 
though  not  always  strictly  applicable  in  terms, 
is  always  so  substantially  and  in  effect;  and 
hence  it  becomes  necessary  to  discard  the  lan- 
guage which  has  been  very  generally  employed 
in  treating  on  the  English  Constitution.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  the  kingdom  was  reduced 
into  a  regular  and  gradual  subordination  of 
government,  and  that  the  various  legal  districts 
of  which  it  is  composed,  arose  from  the  divis- 
ions and  subdivisions  of  the  country.  But  this 
hypothesis,  which  tends  greatly  to  perplex  our 
history,  cannot  be  supported  by  fact ;  and,  in- 
stead of  viewing  the  constitution  as  a  whole, 
and  then  proceeding  to  its  parts,  we  must  ex- 
amine it  synthetically,  and  a«^<iume  that  the 
supreme  authorities  of  the  State  were  created 
by  the  concentration  of  the  powers  originally 
belonging  to  the  members  and  corporations  of 
which  it  is  composed." 

Here  Mr.  Calhoun  gave  way  for  a  motion  to 
adjourn ;  and,  on  the  next  day  resumed : — 

I  have  omitted  at  the  proper  place,  in  the 
course  of  my  observations  yesterday,  two  or 
three  points,  to  which  I  will  now  advert^  before 
I  resume  the  discussion  where  I  left  off.  I  have 
stated  that  the  ordinance  and  acts  of  South 
Carolina  were  directed,  not  against  the  revenue, 
but  against  the  system  of  jirotection.  But  it 
may  be  asked,  if  such  was  her  object,  how  hap- 
pens it  that  she  has  declared  the  whole  system 
void — revenue  as  well  as  protection,  without 
discrimination?  It  is  this  question  which  I 
propose  to  answer.  Her  justification  will  be 
found  in  the  necessity  of  the  case ;  and  if  there 
be  any  blame  it  cannot  attach  to  her.  The  two 
are  so  blended,  throughout  the  whole,  as  to 
make  the  entire  revenue  system  subordinate  to 
the  protective,  so  as  to  constitute  a  complete 
system  of  protection,  in  which  it  is  impossible 
to  discriminate  the  two  elements  of  which  it  is 
composed.  South  Carolina,  at  least,  could  not 
make  the  discrimination ;  and  she  was  reduced 
to  the  alternative  of  acquiescing  in  a  system 
which  she  believed  to  be  unconstitutional,  and 
which  she  felt  to  be  oppressive  and  ruinous,  or 
to  consider  the  whole  as  one,  equally  contam- 
inated through  all  its  parts,  by  the  unconstitu- 
tionality of  the  protective  portion,  and  as  such, 
to  be  resisted  by  the  act  of  the  State.  I  main- 
tain that  the  State  has  a  right  to  regard  it  in 
the  latter  character,  and  that,  if  a  loss  of  reve- 
nue follow,  tlie  fault  is  not  hers,  but  of  this 
government,  which  has  improperly  blended 
together  in  a  manner  not  to  be  separated  by  the 
State,  two  systems  wholly  dissimilar.  If  the 
sincerity  of  the  State  be  doubted ;  if  it  be  sup- 
posed that  her  action  is  against  revenue  as  well 
as  protection,  let  the  two  be  separated — let  so 
much  of  the  duties  as  are  intended  for  revenue 
be  put  in  one  bill,  and  the  residue  intended  for 
protection  be  put  in  another,  and  I  pledge  my* 
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self  that  tho  ordinance  and  the  acts  of  the  State 
will  cease  as  to  the  former,  and  be  directed  ex- 
clusively against  tho  latter. 

I  also  stated,  in  the  course  of  mj  remarks 
yesterday,  and  I  trust  that  I  have  conchisively 
shown,  that  the  act  of  1816,  with  the  exception 
of  a  single  item,  to  which  I  have  alluded,  was 
in  reality,  a  revenue  measure ;  and  that  Caro- 
lina and  tlie  other  States,  in  supporting  it,  have 
not  incurred  the  slightest  responsibility  in  rela- 
tion to  the  system  of  protection  which  has  since 
grown  up,  and  which  now  so  deeply  distracts 
the  country.  Sir,  I  am  willing,  as  one  of  the 
representatives  of  Carolina,  and  I  believe  I  speak 
the  sentiments  of  the  State,  to  take  that  act  as 
the  basis  of  a  permanent  adjustment  of  the  tariff, 
simply  reducing  the  duties,  in  an  average  pro- 
portion, on  all  the  items,  to  the  revenue  point. 
1  make  that  offer  now  to  the  advocates  of  the 
protective  system;  but  I  must,  in  candor,  in- 
form them  that  such  an  adjustment  would  dis- 
tribute the  revenue  between  the  protected  and 
unprotected  articles  more  favorably  to  the  State, 
and  to  the  south,  and  less  to  the  manufacturing 
interest,  than  an  average  uniform  **ad  valorem,'* 
and,  accordingly,  more  so  than  that  now  pro- 
posed by  Carolina  through  her  convention. 
After  such  an  offer,  no  man  who  values  his 
candor  will  dare  accuse  the  State,  or  those  who 
have  represented  her  here,  with  inconsistency 
in  reference  to  the  point  under  consideration. 

I  omitted,  also,  on  yesterday,  to  notice  a  re- 
mark of  the  senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Rives), 
that  the  only  difficulty  in  adjusting  the  tariff 
grew  out  of  the  ordinance  and  the  acts  of  South 
Carolina.  I  must  attribute  an  assertion,  so  in- 
consistent with  the  facts,  to  an  ignorance  of  the 
occurrences  of  the  last  few  years  in  reference  to 
this  subject,  occasioned  by  the  absence  of  the 
gentlemiui  from  the  United  States,  to  which  ho 
himself  has  alluded  in  his  remarks.  If  tho  sen- 
ator will  take  pains  to  infonn  himself,  he  will 
find  that  this  protective  system  advanced  with 
a  continued  and  rapid  step,  in  spite  of  petitions, 
remonstrances,  and  protests,  of  not  only  Caro- 
lina, but  also  of  Virginia,  and  of  all  the  Southern 
States,  until  1828,  when  Carolina,  for  the  first 
time,  changed  the  character  of  her  resistance, 
by  holding  up  her  reserved  rights  as  the  shield 
t)f  her  defence  against  further  encroachment. 
This  attitude  alone,  unaided  by  a  single  State, 
arrested  tho  further  progress  of  the  system,  so 
that  the  question  from  that  period  to  this,  on 
the  part  of  the  maimfacturers,  has  been,  not 
how  to  acquire  more,  but  to  retain  that  which 
they  have  acquired.  I  will  inform  the  gentle- 
man that,  if  this  attitude  had  not  been  taken  on 
the  part  of  the  State,  the  question  would  not 
now  be  how  duties  ought  to  be  repealed,  but  a 
question,  as  to  the  protected  articles,  between 
proliibition  on  one  side  and  the  duties  estab- 
iibhed  by  tho  act  of  1828,  on  tho  other.  But  a 
single  remark  will  bo  sufiicient  in  reply  to  what 
I  must  consider  the  invidious  remark  of  the 
senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Rives).  The  act  of 
18;]2  which  has  not  yet  gone  into  operation, 


and  which  was  passed  bnt  a  few  months  nnoe, 
was  de<2lared  by  the  snppcn-ters  of  the  system 
to  be  a  permanent  adjustment,  and  the  biU  pro- 
posed by  the  Treasury  Department,  not  essen- 
tially different  from  the  act  itself^  was  in  like 
manner  declared  to  be  intended  by  the  adminis- 
tration as  a  permanent  arrangement.  TVhat  lias 
occurred  since,  except  this  ordinance,  and  ihest 
abused  acts  of  the  calumniated  State,  to  produce 
this  mighty  revolution  in  reference  to  this  odiou 
system  ?  Unless  the  senator  from  Virginia  can 
assign  some  other  cause,  lie  is  bound,  upon  everr 
principle  of  fairness,  to  retract  this  ui\just  asper- 
sion upon  tho  acts  of  Sonth  Carolina. 

Tho  senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  ClaytonX  a 
well  as  others,  has  relied  with  great  empba»! 
on  the  fact  that  we  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  I  do  not  object  to  the  expression,  nor 
shall  I  detract  from  the  proud  and  elerated 
feelings  with  which  it  is  associated ;  but  I  tnwt 
that  I  may  be  permitted  to  raise  the  inquiry,  In 
what  manner  are  we  citizens  of  tlie  United 
States  ?  without  weakening  the  patriotic  fcelinjj 
with  which,  I  trust,  it  will  ever  be  uttered.  If 
by  citizen  of  the  United  States  he  means  a  citi- 
zen at  large,  one  whose  citizenship  extends  to 
tho  entire  geographical  limits  of  the  conntrr, 
without  having  a  local  citizenship  in  some  State 
or  territory,  a  sort  of  citizen  of  the  world,  all  I 
have  to  say  is,  that  such  a  citizen  would  be  a 
perfect  nondescript;  that  not  a  single  indi- 
vidual of  this  description  can  be  found  in  the 
entire  mass  of  our  population.  Notwithstand- 
ing all  tlie  jwmp  and  display  of  eloquence  on 
the  occasion,  every  citizen  is  a  citizen  of  some 
State  or  territory,  and,  as  such,  under  an  eipw« 
provision  of  the  constitution,  is  entitled  to  all 
privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the 
several  States ;  and  it  is  in  this,  and  in  no  other 
sense,  that  we  are  citizens  of  tlie  United  Staiea. 
The  senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dalla*), 
indeed,  relies  upon  that  provision  in  the  coKti- 
tntion  which  gives  Congress  the  pi>wer  to  estab- 
lish a  uniform  rule  of  naturalization ;  and  the 
operation  of  tho  rule  actually  established  onder 
this  authority,  to  prove  that  naturalized  citiieBi 
are  citizens  at  large,  without  being  citizens  of 
any  of  the  States.  I  do  not  deem  it  neceasait 
to  examine  tlie  law  of  Congress  upon  this  rab- 
ject,  or  to  reply  to  the  argument  of  the  senator, 
though  I  cannot  doubt  that  he  (Mr.  D.)  has 
taken  an  entirely  erroneous  view  of  the  subjefL 
It  18  sufficient  that  the  power  of  Congress  ex- 
tends simply  to  the  establishment  of  a  unifbra 
rule  by  wnich  foreigners  may  be  naturalized  in 
the  several  States  or  territories,  without  in- 
fringing, in  any  other  respect,  in  reference  to 
naturalization,  the  rights  of  the  States  as  thej 
existed  before  the  adoption  of  the  constitution. 

Having  supplied  the  omissions  of  yesterd^r, 
I  now  resume  the  subject  at  the  point  where  my 
remarks  then  terminatedL  The  Senate  will  re- 
member that  I  stated,  at  their  close,  that  tbi 
great  question  at  issue  is,  whether  oars  is  a  fed- 
eral or  a  consolidated  system  of  govemmeot;  • 
system  in  which  the  parts,  to  use  the  emphtfx 
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language  of  Mr.  Palgrave,  are  the  integers,  and 
tlie  whole  the  multiple,  or  in  which  tlie  whole 
is  an  unit  and  the  parts  the  fractions.  I  stated, 
that  on  the  decision  of  this  question,  I  helieved, 
depended  not  only  the  liberty  and  prosperity  of 
this  country,  but  the  place  which  we  are  des- 
tined to  hold  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  scale 
of  nations.  I  stated,  also,  in  my  remarks  on 
tliis  point,  that  there  is  a  striking  analogy  be- 
tween this  and  the  great  struggle  between  Per- 
sia and  Greece,  which  was  decided  by  the  bat- 
tles of  Marathon,  Platea,  and  Salamis,  and  which 
imtnort^ized  the  names  of  Miltiades  and  The- 
mistocles.  I  illustrate  this  analogy  by  sho w  ing 
tliat  centralism  or  consolidation,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  nations  along  the  eastern  borders 
of  the  Mediterranean,  has  been  the  pervading 
principle  in  the  Asiatic  governments,  while  the 
federal  system,  or,  what  is  the  same  in  principle, 
that  system  which  organizes  a  community  in 
reference  to  its  parts,  has  prevailed  in  Eu- 
rope. 

Among  the  few  exceptions  in  tlie  Asiatic  na- 
tions, the  government  of  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Lsrael,  in  its  early  period,  is  the  most  striking. 
Their  government,  at  first,  was  a  mere  confede- 
ration without  any  central  power,  till  a  military 
chieftain,  with  the  title  of  king,  was  placed  at 
its  head,  without,  however,  merging  the  original 
organization  of  the  twelve  distinct  tribes.  This 
was  the  commencement  of  that  central  action 
among  that  peculiar  people  which,  in  three 
generations,  terminated  in  a  permanent  division 
of  their  tribes.  It  is  impossible  even  for  a 
careless  reader  to  peruse  the  history  of  that 
event,  without  being  forcibly  struck  with  the 
analogy  in  the  causes  which  led  to  their  separa- 
tion, and  those  which  now  threaten  us  with  a 
similar  calamity.  With  the  establishment  of 
the  central  power  in  the  king  commenced  a  sys- 
tem of  taxation,  which,  under  King  Solomon, 
was  greatly  increased,  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
rearing  the  temple,  of  enlarging  and  embellish- 
ing Jerusalem,  the  seat  of  the  central  govern- 
ment, and  the  other  profuse  expenditures  of  his 
magnificent  reign.  Increased  taxation  was  fa.- 
lowed  by  its  natural  consequences— discontent 
and  complaint,  which,  before  his  death,  began 
to  excite  resistance.  On  the  succession  of  his 
son,  Rehoboam,  the  ten  tribes,  headed  by  Jero- 
boam, demanded  a  reduction  of  the  taxes ;  the 
temple  being  finished,  and  the  embellishment  of 
Jerusalem  completed,  and  the  money  which  had 
been  raised  for  that  purpose  being  no  longer 
required,  or,  in  other  words,  the  debt  being 
paid,  they  demanded  a  reduction  of  the  duties 
— a  repeal  of  the  tariff.  The  demand  was  taken 
ander  consideration,  and  after  consulting  the 
old  men,  the  counsellors  of  '98,  who  advised  a 
redaction,  be  then  took  the  opinion  of  the 
younger  politicians,  who  had  since  grown  up, 
and  knew  not  the  doctrines  of  their  fathers ;  he 
hearkened  unto  their  counsel,  and  refused  to 
make  the  reduction,  and  the  secession  of  the 
ten  tribes  under  Jeroboam  followed.  The  tribes 
of  Jndah  and  Benjamin,  which  had  received 


the  disbursements,  alone  remained  to  the  house 
of  David. 

But  to  return  to  the  point  immediately  under 
consideration,  I  know  that  it  is  not  only  the 
opinion  of  a  large  majority  of  our  country,  but 
it  may  be  said  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  age,  that 
the  very  beau  ideal  of  a  perfect  government  is 
the  government  of  a  m^'ority,  acting  through  a 
representative  body,  without  check  or  limita- 
tion on  its  power ;  yet,  if  we  may  test  this 
theory  by  exi)erience  and  reason,  wo  shall  find 
that,  so  far  from  being  perfect,  the  necessary 
tendency  of  all  governments,  based  upon  the 
will  of  an  absolute  majority,  without  constitu- 
tional check  or  limitation  of  power,  is  to  fac- 
tion, corruption,  anarchy,  and  despotism ;  and 
this,  whether  the  will  of  the  majority  be  ex- 
pressed directly  through  an  assembly  of  the 
people  themselves,  or  by  their  representatives. 
I  know  that,  in  venturing  this  assertion,  I  utter 
what  is  unpopular  both  within  and  without 
these  walls ;  but  where  truth  and  liberty  are 
concerned,  such  considerations  should  not  be 
regarded.  I  will  place  the  decision  of  this  xmnt 
on  the  fact  that  no  government  of  tlie  kind, 
among  the  many  attempts  which  have  been 
made,  has  ever  endured  for  a  single  generation, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  has  invariably  experienced 
the  fate  which  I  have  assigned  to  it.  Let  a 
single  instance  be  pointed  out,  and  I  will  sur- 
render my  opinion.  But,  if  we  had  not  the  aid 
of  exi>erience  to  direct  our  judgment,  rea««on 
itself  would  bo  a  certain  guide.  The  view 
which  considers  the  commimity  as  an  unit,  and 
all  its  parts  as  having  a  similar  interest,  is  radi- 
cally erroneous.  However  small  the  community 
may  be,  and  however  homogeneous  its  interests, 
the  moment  that  government  is  put  into  opera- 
tion— as  soon  as  it  begins  to  collect  taxes  and 
to  make  appropriations,  the  different  portions 
of  the  community  mus^  of  necessity,  bear  dif- 
ferent and  opposing  relations  in  reference  to  the 
action  of  the  government.  There  must  inevit- 
ably spring  up  two  interests — a  direction  and  a 
stockholder  interest — an  interest  profiting  by 
the  action  of  the  government,  and  interested  in 
increasing  its  powers  and  action ;  and  another, 
at  whose  expense  the  politick  machine  is  kept 
in  motion.  I  know  how  difiicult  it  is  to  com- 
municate distinct  ideas  on  such  a  subject,  tlirough 
the  medium  of  general  propositions,  without 
particular  illustration ;  and  in  order  tliat  I  may 
be  distinctly  understood,  though  at  the  hazard 
of  being  tedious,  I  will  illustrate  the  important 
principle  which  I  have  ventured  to  advance,  by 
examples. 

Let  us,  then,  suppose  a  small  community  of 
five  persons,  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
world ;  and,  to  make  the  example  strong,  let  us 
suppose  them  all  to  be  engaged  in  the  same 
pursuit,  and  to  be  of  equal  wealth.  Let  us 
further  suppose  that  they  determine  to  govern 
the  community  by  the  will  of  a  majority ;  and, 
to  make  the  case  as  strong  as  j^issible,  let  us 
suppose  that  the  majority,  in  or^KT  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  the  government,  lay  an  equal  tax^ 
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flaj  of  one  hundred  dollars,  on  each  individual  of 
this  little  community.  Their  treasury  would 
coutaiu  five  hundred  dullars.  Three  are  a  ma- 
jority ;  and  they,  by  supposition,  have  contrib- 
uted three  hundred  as  their  portion,  and  the 
other  two  (the  minority),  two  hundred.  The 
three  have  the  right  to  make  tlie  appropriations 
as  they  may  think  proper.  The  question  is, 
how  would  tlie  principle  of  the  absolute  and 
unchecked  majority  operate,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, in  this  little  community?  If  the 
three  be  governed  by  a  sense  of  justice — ^if  they 
should  appropriate  the  money  to  tlie  objects  for 
which  it  was  raised,  the  common  and  equal 
benetit  of  the  five,  then  the  object  of  the  asso- 
ciation would  be  fairly  and  honestly  etiected, 
and  each  would  have  a  common  interest  in  the 
government.  But,  should  the  majority  pursue 
an  opposite  course — should  they  appropriate  the 
money  in  a  manner  to  benefit  their  own  partic- 
ular interest,  without  regard  to  the  interest  of 
the  two  (and  that  they  will  so  act,  unless  there 
bo  some  efficient  check,  he  who  best  knows 
human  nature  will  least  doubt),  who  does  not 
see  that  the  three  and  the  two  would  have  di- 
rectly opposite  interests  in  reference  to  the 
action  of  the  government?  The  three  who 
contribute  to  the  common  treasury  but  three 
hundred  dollars,  could,  in  fact,  by  appropriating 
the  five  hundred  to  their  own  use,  convert  the 
action  of  the  government  into  the  means  of 
making  money,  and,  of  consequence,  would  have 
a  direct  interest  in  increasing  the  taxes.  They 
))ut  in  three  hundred  and  take  out  five ;  that  is, 
they  take  back  to  themselves  all  that  they  put  in, 
and,  in  addition,  that  which  was  put  in  by  their 
as-iociates ;  or,  in  other  words,  taking  taxation 
and  a])])ropriation  togetlier,  they  have  gained, 
and  their  associates  have  lost,,  two  hundred  dol- 
lars by  the  fiscal  action  of  the  government. 
Opposite  interests,  in  reference  to  the  action  of 
the  goverimient,  are  thus  created  between  them : 
the  one  having  an  interest  in  favo",  and  the 
other  against  the  taxes ;  the  one  to  increase, 
and  the  other  to  decrease  the  taxes ;  the  one  to 
retain  the  taxes  when  the  money  is  no  longer 
wanted,  and  the  other  to  rei)eal  them  when  the 
objects  for  which  they  were  levied  have  been 
secured. 

Ix*t  us  now  suppose  tliis  community  of  five 
to  be  raised  to  twenty-four  individuiUs,  to  be 
governed,  in  like  manner,  by  the  will  of  a  ma- 
jority :  it  is  obvious  that  the  same  principle 
would  divide  them  into  two  interests — into  a 
•majority  and  a  minority,  thirteen  against  eleven, 
or  in  some  other  proportion ;  and  that  all  thecon- 
secpiencfs  which  I  have  sliown  to  bo  applicable 
to  the  small  commuuity  of  five  would  be  appli- 
cable to  the  greater,  the  cause  not  depending 
upon  the  number,  but  resulting  necessarily  from 
the  action  uf  the  government  itself.  Let  us 
now  suppose  that,  instead  of  governing  them- 
selves directly  in  an  assembly  of  the  whole, 
without  the  intervention  of  agents,  tht-y  should 
adopt  the  representative  princi])le;  and  that, 
instead  of  being  governed  by  a  majority  of 


themselves,  they  shonld  be  governed  by  a  ma 
jority  of  their  representatives.  It  is  obvions 
that  the  operation  of  the  system  would  not  b« 
afiected  by  the  change,  the  representatiTes 
being  responsible  to  those  who  chose  them, 
would  conform  to  the  will  of  their  constituents 
and  would  act  as  they  would  do  were  thev  pre- 
sent and  acting  for  themselves ;  and  the  saiue 
conflict  of  interest,  wliich  we  have  shown 
would  exist  in  one  case,  would  equally  exi^t  in 
the  other.  In  either  cjise,  the  inevitable  rvMilt 
would  be  a  system  of  hostile  legislation  on  the 
part  of  the  minority,  or  the  stronger  interest, 
against  the  minority,  or  the  weaker  interest; 
the  object  of  which,  on  the  part  of  the  former, 
would  be  to  exact  as  much  as  possible  fVom  tbe 
latter,  which  would  necessurily  be  ^e8i^ted  bj 
all  the  means  in  their  power.  Warfare,  bV 
legislation,  would  thus  be  commenced  betwetn 
the  parties,  with  the  same  object,  and  not  lesj 
hostile  than  that  which  is  carried  on  between 
distinct  and  riva.  aations — the  only  di^tinctk>a 
would  be  in  the  instruments  and  the  mvHt, 
Enactments,  in  the  one  case,  would  m\*\*\j 
what  could  only  be  effected  by  arms  in  the 
other ;  and  the  inevitable  operation  would  be  to 
engender  the  most  hostile  feelings  between  th< 
parties,  which  would  merge  every  feeling  uf 
patriotism — that  feeling  which  embraces  tbe 
whole-— and  substitute  in  its  place  the  most  vio- 
lent party  attachment ;  and  instead  of  having 
one  common  centre  of  attachment,  awoud 
which  the  affections  of  the  community  ini;:bt 
rally,  there  would  in  fact  be  two— the  intere-ts 
of  the  majority,  to  which  those  who  constitnte 
that  mjyority  would  be  more  attached  than 
they  would  be  to  the  whole— and  that  of  the 
minority,  to  which  they,  in  like  manner,  wonM 
also  be  more  attached  than  to  the  intere«t^  ci 
the  whole.  Faction  would  thus  take  the  plare 
of  patriotism ;  and,  with  the  loss  of  iwitriotwu, 
corruption  must  necessarily  follow,  and  in  it* 
train,  anarchy,  and,  finally,  despotism,  or  the 
establLnhment  of  absolute  ]x>wer  in  a  single  in- 
dividual, as  a  means  of  arresting  the  conflict  of 
hostile  interests ;  on  the  principle  that  it  i* 
better  to  submit  to  the  will  of  a  single  inJi- 
vidual,  who  by  being  made  lord  and  master  oi 
the  whole  community,  would  have  an  equal  in- 
terest in  the  protection  of  all  the  parts. 

Let  us  next  suppose  that,  in  order  to  avert 
the  calamitous  train  of  consequences,  this  little 
community  should  adopt  a  written  constitmion. 
with  limitations  restricting  the  will  of  tbe  mi- 
jority,  in  order  to  protect  the  minority  apaiis^ 
the  oppression  which  I  have  shown  would  ix^ 
cessarily  result  without  such  restrictions.  It  i' 
obvious  that  the  case  wocdd  not  be  in  tb<) 
slightest  degree  varied,  if  the  minority  be  Ictt 
in  possession  of  the  right  of  judging  exclosivelj 
of  tbe  extent  of  its  powers,  without  any  ri^i 
on  the  part  of  the  minority  to  enfoixe  tb« 
restrictions  imposed  by  the  oonstitation  on  tbe 
will  of  the  migority.  The  point  is  ahnof>t  tiio 
clear  for  illustration.  Nothing  can  be  inore 
certain  than  that,  when  a  conifltitaUoD  griati 
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power,  and  imposes  limitations  on  the  exercise  of 
that  power,  whatever  interests  may  ohtain  pos- 
sesion of  the  government,  will  be  in  favor  of  ex- 
tending the  power  at  the  expense  of  the  limita- 
tion ;  and  that,  unless  those  in  whose  behalf  the 
limitations  were  imposed  have,  in  some  form  or 
mode,  the  right  of  enforcing  them,  the  power 
\^'ill  ultimately  supersede  the  limitation,  and  the 
government  nmst  operate  precisely  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  the  will  of  the  majority  governed 
without  constitution  or  limitiition  of  power. 

I  have  thus  presented  all  possible  modes  in 
which  a  government  founded  upon  the  will  of 
an  absolute  mtyority  will  be  modified ;  and 
Lave  demonstrated  that,  in  all  its  forms,  whe- 
ther in  a  msgority  of  the  people,  as  in  a  mere 
democracy,  or  in  a  minority  of  their  representa- 
tives, without  a  constitation  or  with  a  consti- 
tution, to  be  interpreted  as  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority, the  result  will  be  the  same :  two  hostile 
interests  will  inevitably  be  created  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  government,  to  be  followed  by 
hostile  legislation,  and  that  by  faction,  corrup- 
tion, anai'chy,  and  despotism. 

The  great  and  solemn  question  here  presents 
itself:  Is  there  any  remedy  for  these  evils?  on 
the  decision  of  which  depends  the  question, 
whether  the  people  can  govern  themselves, 
which  has  been  so  often  asked  with  so  much 
skepticism  and  doubt.  There  is  a  remedy,  and 
but  one,  the  effect  of  which,  whatever  may  be 
the  form,  is  to  organize  society  in  reference  to 
this  conflict  of  interests,  which  springs  out  of 
the  action  of  government ;  and  which  can  only 
be  done  by  giving  to  each  part  the  right  of  self- 
protection  ;  which,  in  a  word,  instead  of  con- 
sidering the  coinumnity  of  twenty-four  a  single 
community,  having  a  common  interest,  and  to 
be  governed  by  the  single  will  of  an  entire  ma- 
jority, shall  upon  all  questions  tending  to  bring 
the  parts  into  conflict,  the  thirteen  against  the 
eleven,  take  the  will,  not  of  the  twenty  four  as  a 
unit,  but  of  the  tliirtoen  and  of  the  eleven  sepa- 
rately— the  majority  of  each  governing  the 
parts,  and  where  they  concur,  governing  the 
w^hole — and  where  they  disagree,  arresting  the 
action  of  the  government.  This  I  will  call  the 
concurring,  as  distinct  from  the  absolute  ma- 
jority. In  either  way  the  number  would  be 
the  same,  whether  taken  as  the  absolute  or  as 
the  concurring  mjgority.  Thus,  the  majority 
of  the  thirteen  is  seven,  and  of  the  eleven  six ; 
and  the  two  together  make  thirteen,  which  is 
the  nuyority  of  twenty-four.  But,  though  the 
number  is  the  same,  tlie  mode  of  counting  is 
essentially  different :  the  one  representing  the 
strongest  interest,  and  the  other,  the  entire  in- 
terests of  the  community.  The  first  mistake 
is,  in  supposing  that  the  government  of  the  ab- 
i»olute  majority  is  the  government  of  the  people 
— that  beau  ideal  of  a  perfect  government 
which  lias  been  so  enthusiastically  entertained 
in  every  age  by  the  generous  and  patriotic, 
where  civilization  and  liberty  have  made  the 
smallest  progress.  There  can  be  no  greater 
error :  the  government  of  the  people  is  the  gov- 


ernment of  the  whole  community — of  the 
twenty-four — the  self-government  of  all  the 
parts — too  perfect  to  be  reduced  to  practice  in 
the  present,  or  any  past  stage  of  human  society. 
The  government  of  the  absolute  majority,  in- 
stead of  being  the  government  of  the  people, 
is  but  the  government  of  the  strongest  interests, 
and,  when  not  efficiently  checked,  is  the  most 
tyrannical  and  oppressive  that  can  be  devised. 
Between  this  ideal  perfection  on  the  one  side, 
and  despotism  on  the  other,  no  other  system  can 
be  devised  but  that  which  considers  society  in 
reference  to  its  parts,  as  differently  affected  by 
the  action  of  the  government,  and  which  takes 
the  sense  of  each  part  separately,  and  thereby 
the  sense  of  the  wnole,  in  the  manner  already 
illustrated. 

These  principles,  as  I  have  already  stated,  are 
not  affected  by  the  number  of  which  the  commu- 
nity may  be  composed,  but  are  just  as  applicable 
to  one  of  thirteen  millions — the  number  which 
composes  ours—  as  of  the  small  community  of 
twenty-four,  which  I  have  supposed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  illustration ;  and  are  not  less  applicable 
to  the  twenty-four  States  united  in  one  commu- 
nity, than  to  the  case  of  the  twenty-fonr  indi- 
viduaL^.  There  is,  indeed,  a  distinction  between 
a  large  and  a  small  community,  not  attecting 
the  principle,  but  the  violence  of  the  action.  In 
the  former,,  the  similarity  of  the  interests  of  all 
the  parts  will  limit  the  oppression  from  the  hos- 
tile action  of  the  pjirts,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the 
fiscal  action  of  the  government  merely ;  but  in 
the  large  community,  spreading  over  a  country 
of  great  extent,  and  having  a  great  diversity  of 
interests,  with  different  kinds  of  labor,  capital, 
and  production,  the  conflict  and  oppression  will 
extend,  not  only  to  a  monopoly  of  the  appro- 
priations on  the  part  of  the  stronger  interests, 
but  will  end  in  unequal  taxes,  and  a  general 
conflict  between  the  entire  interests  of  conflict- 
ing sections,  which,  if  not  arrested  by  the  most 
powerful  checks,  will  terminate  in  the  most 
oppressive  tyranny  that  can  be  conceived,  or  in 
the  destruction  of  the  community  itself. 

If  we  turn  our  attention  from  these  supposed 
cases,  and  direct  it  to  our  government  and  its 
actual  operation,  we  shall  find  a  practical  con- 
firmation of  the  truth  of  what  has  been  stated, 
not  only  of  the  oppressive  operation  of  the  sys- 
tem of  an  absolute  mryority,  but  also  a  striking 
and  beautiful  illustration  in  the  formation  of 
our  system,  of  the  principle  of  the  concurring 
mjyority,  as  distinct  from  the  absolute,  which! 
have  asserted  to  be  the  only  means  of  efficiently 
checking  the  abuse  of  power,  and,  of  course, 
the  only  solid  foundation  of  constitutional  liber- 
ty. That  our  government  for  many  years  has 
been  gradually  verging  to  consolidation ;  that 
the  constitution  has  gradually  become  a  dead 
letter ;  and  that  all  restrictions  upon  the  power 
of  government  have  been  virtually  removed,  so 
as  practically  to  convert  the  general  government 
into  a  government  of  an  absolute  majority  with- 
out check  or  limitation,  cannot  be  denied  by  any 
one  who  has  impartially  observed  its  operation. 
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Jt  is  not  necessary  to  trace  the  comraence- 
ment  and  gradual  progress  of  the  causes  which 
have  produced  this  change  in  our  system ;  it  is 
sufficient  to  state  that  the  change  has  taken 
place  within  the  last  few  years.  What  has  heen 
the  result?  Precisely  that  which  might  have 
been  anticipated:  the  growth  of  faction,  cor- 
ruption, anarchy,  and,  if  not  despotism  itself, 
its  near  approach,  as  witnessed  in  the  provisions 
of  this  bill.  And  from  what  have  these  con- 
sequences sprung?  We  have  been  involved  in 
no  war.  We  have  been  at  peace  with  all  the 
world.  We  have  been  visited  with  no  national 
calamity.  Our  people  have  been  advancing  in 
general  intelligence,  and,  I  will  add,  as  great 
and  alarming  as  has  been  the  advance  of  politi- 
cal corruption  among  the  mercenary  corps  who 
look  to  government  for  support,  the  morals  and 
virtue  of  the  community  at  large  have  been 
advancing  in  improvement,  What^  I  again  re- 
peat, is  the  cause  ?  No  other  can  bo  assigned 
but  a  departure  from  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  the  constitution,  which  has  converted 
the  government  into  the  will  of  an  absolute  and 
irresponsible  majority,  and  which,  by  the  laws 
that  must  inevitably  govern  in  all  such  major- 
ities, has  placed  in  conflict  the  great  inter- 
ests of  the  country,  by  a  system  of  hostile  legis- 
lation, by  an  oppressive  and  unequal  imposi- 
tion of  taxes,  by  unequal  and  profuse  appropri- 
ations, and  by  rendering  the  entire  labor  and 
capital  of  the  weaker  interest  subordinate  to 
the  stronger. 

This  is  the  cause,  and  these  the  fruits  which 
have  converted  the  government  into  a  mere 
instrument  of  taking  money  from  one  portion 
of  the  community  to  be  given  to  another;  and 
which  has  ralliea  around  it  a  great,  a  powerful 
and  mercenary  corps  of  office-holders,  office- 
seekers,  and  expectants,  destitute  of  principle 
and  patriotism,  and  who  have  no  standard  of 
morals  or  ])o]itics  but  the  will  of  the  Execu- 
tive— the  will  of  him  who  has  the  distribution 
of  the  loaves  and  the  fishes.  I  hold  it  impossible 
for  any  one  to  look  at  the  theoretic^il  illustration 
of  the  principle  of  the  absolute  majority  in  the 
cases  which  I  have  supposed,  and  not  be  struck 
with  the  practical  ilhistration  in  the  actual  op- 
eration of  our  government.  Under  every  cir- 
cumstance the  absolute  majority  will  ever  have 
its  American  system  (I  mean  nothing  offensive 
to  any  senator^ ;  but  the  real  meaning  of  the 
American  system  is,  that  system  of  plunder 
which  the  strongest  interest  has  ever  waged, 
and  will  ever  wage,  against  the  weaker,  where 
the  latter  is  not  armed  with  some  efficient  and 
constitutional  check  to  arrest  its  action.  Noth- 
ing but  such  a  check  on  the  part  of  the  weaker 
interest  can  arrest  it ;  mere  constitutional  limi- 
tations are  wholly  insufficient.  Whatever  in- 
terest obtains  possession  of  the  government, 
will,  from  the  nature  of  things,  be  in  favor  of 
the  powers,  and  against  the  limitations  imposed 
by  the  constitution,  and  will  resort  to  every  de- 
vice that  can  be  imagined  to  remove  those 
regtraints.    On  the  contrary,  the  opjiosite  in- 


terest, that  which  I  hear  de^gnated  as  the  stock- 
holding interests,  the  tax-pavers,  those  on  whom 
the  system  operates,  will  resist  the  abuse  of  pow- 
ers, and  contend  for  the  limitations.  And  it  isoa 
this  point,  then,  that  the  contest  between  the 
delegated  and  the  reserved  powers  will  be  waged ; 
but  in  this  contest,  as  the  interests  in  possession 
of  the  government  are  organized  and  armed  hy 
all  its  powers  and  patronage,  the  opposite  in- 
terest, if  not  in  like  manner  organized  ssd 
possessed  of  a  power  to  prot^ict  themselves  tm- 
der  the  provisions  of  the  constitution,  will  he 
as  inevitably  crushed  as  would  be  a  band  of 
unorganized  militia  when  opposed  by  a  vetenm 
and  trained  corps  of  regulars.  Let  it  never  he 
forgotten  that  power  can  only  be  opposed  hy 
power,  organization  by  organization;  and  on 
this  theory  stands  our  beautiful  federal  system 
of  government.  No  free  system  was  ever  fur- 
ther removed  from  the  principle  that  the  ahso- 
lute  majority,  without  check  or  limitation,  ou^.t 
to  govern.  To  understand  what  our  govern- 
ment is,  we  must  look  to  the  constitution,  which 
is  the  basis  of  the  system.  I  do  not  intend  to 
enter  into  any  minute  examination  of  the  oripa 
and  the  source  of  its  powers:  it  is  suflBcieni 
for  my  purpose  to  state,  what  I  do  fearlessly, 
that  it  derived  its  power  from  the  people  <>! 
the  separate  States,  each  ratifying  by  itselt;  each 
binding  itself  by  its  own  separate  majority, 
through  its  separate  convention, — the  concur- 
rence of  the  majorities  of  the  several  States 
forming  the  constitution ; — thus  taking  tliesen>e 
of  the  whole  by  that  of  the  several  parts,  repre- 
senting the  various  interests  of  the  entire  com- 
munity. It  was  this  concurring  and  perfect 
majority  which  formed  the  constitution,  an;! 
not  that  majority  which  would  consider  the 
American  people  as  a  single  community,  and 
which,  instead  of  representing  fairly  and  folly 
the  interests  of  the  whole,  would  but  represent, 
as  has  been  stated,  the  interests  of  the  stronger 
section.  No  candid  man  can  dispute  tliat  I  have 
given  a  correct  description  of  the  constitution- 
making  power :  that  power  which  created  and 
organized  the  government,  which  delegated  to 
it,  as  a  common  agent,  certain  powers,  in  tni5t 
for  the  common  good  of  all  the  States,  and 
which  imposed  strict  limitations  and  checks 
against  abuses  and  usurpations.  In  administer- 
ing the  delegated  powers,  the  constitution  pr«> 
vides,  very  properly,  in  order  to  give  prompti- 
tude and  emciency,  that  the  government  shall 
be  organized  upon  the  principle  of  the  absolute 
majority,  or  rather,  of  two  absolute  minorities 
combined:  a  majority  of  the  States  considered 
as  bodies  politic,  which  prevails  in  this  body; 
and  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  States,  es- 
timated in  federal  numbers,  in  the  other  Hoo^e 
of  Congress.  A  combination  of  the  two  pre- 
vails in  the  choice  of  the  President,  and,  of 
course,  in  the  appointment  of  Judges,  they  U- 
ing  nominated  by  the  President  and  confinne«! 
by  the  Senate.  It  is  thus  that  the  concarring 
and  the  absolute  mf^orities  are  combined  in  on« 
complex  system :  the  one  in  forming  the  consti 
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tution,  and  the  other  in  making  and  ezecudng 
the  laws ;  thus  heautifullj  blending  the  moder- 
ation, justice,  and  equity  of  the  former,  and 
more  perfect  m^ority,  with  the  promptness 
and  energy  of  the  latter,  but  less  perfect. 

To  maintain  the  ascendency  of  the  constitu- 
tion over  the  law-making  majority  is  the  great 
and  essential  point,  on  which  the  success  of  the 
system  must  depend.  Unless  that  ascendency 
can  be  preserved,  the  necessary  consequence 
must  be,  that  the  laws  will  supersede  the  con- 
stitution; and,  finally,  the  will  of  the  execu- 
tive, by  the  influence  of  his  patronage,  will 
supersede  the  laws^indications  of  which  are 
already  perceptible.  This  ascendency  can  only 
be  preserved  through  the  action  of  the  States 
as  organized  bodies,  having  their  own  separate 
governments,  and  possessed  of  the  right,  under 
the  structure  of  our  system,  of  judging  of  the 
extent  of  their  separate  powers,  and  of  inter- 
posing their  auUiority  to  arrest  the  unauthor- 
ized enactments  of  the  General  Govermncnt 
within  their  respective  limits.  I  will  not  enter, 
at  this  time,  into  the  discussion  of  this  impor- 
tant point,  as  it  has  been  ably  and  fully  pre- 
sented by  the  senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Bibb),  and  others  who  preceded  him  in  this 
debate  on  the  same  side,  whose  arguments  not 
only  remain  unanswered,  but  are  unanswera- 
ble. It  is  only  by  this  power  of  interposition 
that  the  reserved  rights  of  the  States  can  be 
peacefully  and  efficiently  protected  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  General  Government — 
that  the  limitations  imposed  upon  its  authority 
can  be  enforced,  and  its  movements  confined  to 
the  orbit  allotted  to  it  by  the  constitution. 

It  has,  indeed,  been  said  in  debate,  that  this 
can  be  effected  by  the  organization  of  the 
General  Government  itself,  particularly  by  the 
action  of  this  body,  which  represents  the  States 
— ^and  that  the  States  themselves  must  look  to 
tlie  General  Government  for  the  preservation 
of  many  of  the  most  important  of  their  reserved 
rights.  I  do  not  underrate  the  value  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  organic  arrangement  of  the  Gene- 
ral Government,  and  the  wise  distribution  of 
its  powers  between  the  several  departments, 
and,  in  particular,  the  structure  and  the  im- 
portant functions  of  this  body ;  but  to  suppose 
that  the  Senate,  or  any  department  of  this  gov- 
ernment, was  intended  to  be  the  only  guardian 
of  the  reserved  rights,  is  a  great  and  fundamen- 
tal mistake.  The  government,  through  all  its 
departments,  represents  the  delegated,  and  not 
the  reserved  powers ;  and  it  is  a  violation  of 
the  fundamental  principle  of  free  institutions  to 
suppose  that  any  but  the  responsible  represent- 
ative of  any  interest  can  be  its  guardian.  The 
distribution  of  the  powers  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment, and  its  organization,  were  arranged 
to  prevent  the  abuse  of  power  in  fulfilling  the 
important  trusts  confided  to  it,  and  not,  as  pre- 
posterously supposed,  to  protect  the  reserved 
powers,  which  are  confided  wholly  to  the 
guardianship  of  the  several  States. 

Against  the  view  of  our  system  which  I  have 


presented,  and  the  right  of  the  States  to  inter- 
pose, it  is  objected  that  it  would  lead  to  anarchy 
and  dissolution.  I  consider  the  objection  as 
without  the  slightest  foundation ;  and  that,  so 
far  from  tending  to  weakness  or  disunion,  it  ie 
the  source  of  the  highest  power  and  of  the 
strongest  cement.  Nor  is  its  tendency  in  this 
respect  difficult  of  explanation.  The  govern- 
ment of  an  absolute  mtyority,  unchecked  by  ef- 
ficient constitutional  restraints,  though  appa- 
rently strong,  is,  in  reality,  an  exceedingly 
feeble  government.  That  tendency  to  conflict 
between  the  parts,  which  I  have  shown  to  be 
inevitable  in  such  governments,  wastes  the 
powers  of  the  State  in  the  hostile  action  of  con- 
tending factions,  which  leaves  very  little  more 
power  than  the  excess  of  the  strength  of  the 
majority  over  the  minority.  But  a  government 
based  upon  the  principle  of  the  concurring  ma- 
jority, where  each  great  interest  possesses  with- 
in itself  the  means  of  self- protection,  which  ul 
timately  requires  the  mutual  consent  of  all  the 
parts,  necessarily  causes  that  unanimity  in  coun- 
cil, and  ardent  attachment  of  all  the  parts  to 
the  whole,  which  give  an  irresistible  energy  to 
a  government  so  constituted.  I  might  appeal 
to  history  for  the  truth  of  the^se  remarks,  of 
which  the  Roman  furnishes  the  most  familiar 
and  striking  proofs.  It  is  a  well-known  fact, 
that,  from  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  to  the 
time  of  the  establishment  of  the  tribunitian 
power,  the  government  fell  into  a  state  of  the 
greatest  disorder  and  distraction,  and,  I  may 
add,  corruption.  How  did  this  happen  ?  The 
explanation  will  throw  important  light  on  the 
subject  under  consideration.  The  community 
was  divided  into  two  pjirts — the  Patricians  and 
the  Plebeians;  with  the  power  of  the  State 
principally  in  the  hands  of  the  former,  witliout 
adequate  cliecks  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
latter.  The  result  was  as  might  be  expected. 
The  patricians  converted  the  powers  of  the 
government  into  the  means  of  making  money, 
to  enrich  themselves  and  their  dependants. 
They,  in  a  word,  had  their  American  system, 
growing  out  of  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
government  and  condition  of  the  country.  This 
requires  explanation.  At  that  period,  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  nations,  when  one  nation 
conquered  another,  the  lands  of  the  vanquished 
belonged  to  the  victor ;  and,  according  to  the 
Koman  law,  the  lands  thus  acquired  were  di- 
vided into  two  parts— one  allotted  to  the  poorer 
class  of  the  people,  and  the  other  assigned  to 
the  use  of  the  treasury^-of  which  the  patricians 
had  the  distribution  and  administration.  The 
patricians  abused  their  power  by  withholding 
from  the  plebeians  that  which  ought  to  have 
been  allotted  to  them,  and  by  converting  to 
their  own  use  that  which  ought  to  have  gone 
to  the  treasury.  In  a  word,  they  took  to  them- 
selves the  entire  spoils  of  victory,  and  liad  thus 
the  most  powerful  motive  to  keep  the  State 
perpetually  involved  in  war,  to  the  utter  im- 
poverishment and  oppression  of  the  jjlebeians. 
After  resisting  the  abuse  of  power  by  all  peaco* 
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able  means,  and  the  oppression  beeomiog  intol- 
erable, the  plebeians,  at  lost,  withdrew  from 
the  city — ^they,  in  a  word,  seceded ;  and  to  in- 
duce them  to  reunite,  the  patricians  conceded 
to  them,  as  the  means  of  protecting  their  sepa- 
rate interests,  the  very  power  which  I  contend 
is  necessary  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  States, 
but  which  is  now  represented  as  necessarily 
leading  to  disunion.  They  granted  to  them  the 
right  of  choosing  three  tribunes  from  among 
themselves,  whose  persons  should  be  sacred, 
and  who  should  have  the  right  of  interposing 
their  veto,  not  only  against  the  passage  of  kws, 
but  even  against  their  execution — a  power  which 
those,  who  take  a  shallow  insight  into  human 
tiature,  would  pronounce  inconsistent  with  the 
Btrength  and  unity  of  the  State,  if  not  utterly 
impracticable ;  yet  so  far  from  this  being  the 
effect,  from  that  day  the  genius  of  Rome  be- 
came ascendant,  and  victory  followed  her  steps 
till  she  had  established  an  almost  universal  do- 
minion. How  con  a  result  so  contrary  to  all 
anticipation  be  explained?  The  explanation 
appears  to  me  to  be  simple.  No  measure  or 
movement  could  be  adopted  without  the  con- 
curring assent  of  both  the  patricians  and  plebei- 
ans, and  each  thus  became  dependent  on  the 
other ;  and,  of  consequence,  the  desire  and  ob- 
jects of  neither  could  be  effected  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  other.  To  obtain  this  con- 
currence, each  was  compelled  to  consult  the 
good- will  of  the  other,  and  to  elevate  to  office, 
not  those  only  who  might  have  the  confidence 
of  the  order  to  which  they  belonged,  but  also 
that  of  the  other.  The  result  was,  that  men 
possessing  those  qualities  which  would  naturally 
command  cimfidence — moderation,  wisdom,  jus- 
tice, and  patriotism — wBre  elevated  to  office; 
and  the  weight  of  their  authority  and  the  pru- 
dence of  their  counsel,  combined  with  that 
spirit  of  unanimity  necessarily  resulting  from 
the  concurring  assent  of  the  two  orders,  furnish 
the  real  exphmation  of  the  power  of  the  Koman 
State,  and  of  that  extraordinary  wisdom,  mod- 
eration, and  firmness  which  in  so  remarkable  a 
degree  characterized  her  public  men.  I  might 
illustrate  the  truth  of  the  position  which  I  have 
laid  down  by  a  reference  to  the  history  of  all 
free  States,  ancient  and  modern,  distinguished 
for  their  power  and  patriotism,  and  conclusively 
show,  not  only  that  there  was  not  one  which 
had  not  some  contrivance,  under  some  form,  by 
which  the  concurring  assent  of  the  different 
portions  of  the  community  was  made  necessary 
in  the  action  of  government,  bat  also  that  the 
virtue,  patriotism,  and  Btrength  of  the  State 
were  in  direct  proportion  to  the  perfection  of 
the  means  of  securing  such  assent. 

In  estimating  the  operation  of  this  principle 
n  our  system,  which  depends,  as  I  have  stated, 
on  the  right  of  interposition  on  the  part  of  a 
State,  we  must  not  omit  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  amending  power,  by  which  new  pow- 
ers may  be  granted,  or  any  derangement  of  the 
system  corrected,  by  the  concurring  assent  of 
three-fourtlis  of  the  States;   and  thus,  in  the 


Bome  degree,  strengthening  the  power  of  r«i 
pairing  any  derangement  occasioned  by  the  »• 
centric  action  of  a  State.  In  fact,  the  power 
of  interposition,  fairly  understood,  may  be  eon- 
sidered  in  the  light  of  an  appeal  against  the 
usurpations  of  the  General  Government,  the  joint 
agent  of  all  the  States,  to  the  States  themseheii 
to  be  decided  under  the  amending  power,  b? 
the  voice  of  three-fourths  of  the  States,  as  the 
highest  power  known  nnder  the  system.  I 
know  the  dithculty,  in  our  conntiy,  of  e«tib- 
lishing  tlie  truth  of  the  principle  for  which  I 
contend,  though  resting  npon  the  clearest  rea- 
son, and  tested  by  the  universal  experience  uf 
free  nations.  I  know  that  the  govemmeots  of 
the  several  States,  which,  for  the  most  part,  are 
constructed  on  the  principle  of  the  abeolate 
m^ority,  will  be  cited  as  an  argument  sgtiiKt 
the  conclusion  to  which  I  have  arrived;  bat,  in 
my  opinion,  the  satisfactory  answer  can  be 
given — ^that  the  objects  of  expenditure  whicli 
fall  within  the  sphere  of  a  State  governmeut 
are  few  and  inconsiderable,  so  that  be  their  Ac- 
tion ever  so  irregular,  it  can  occasion  but  little 
derangement.  If,  instead  of  being  memU:r«  (>t' 
this  great  confederacy,  they  fonned  distinct 
communities,  and  were  comp^elled  to  raise  ar- 
mies, and  incur  other  ex(>enses  necesssary  to 
their  defence,  the  laws  which  I  have  laid  down 
as  necessarily  controlling  the  action  of  a  Suite 
where  the  will  of  an  absolute  and  nncbeckn) 
majority  prevailed,  would  speedily  disclose  them- 
selves in  faction,  anarchy,  and  corruption.  Euu 
as  the  case  is,  the  operation  of  the  causes  to  whirh 
I  have  referred  is  perceptible  in  some  of  the 
larger  and  more  populous  members  of  the  Uuioil 
whose  governments  have  a  powerful  central  ac- 
tion, and  which  already  show  a  strong  monejed 
tendency,  the  invariable  forerunner  of  corrniitiim 
and  convulsion. 

But,  to  return  to  the  General  Government 
We  have  now  sufficient  experience  to  ascertain 
that  the  tendency  to  conflict  in  its  action  is  l>e- 
tween  the  southern  and  other  sections.  The 
latter  having  a  decided  mi\jority,  must  habitu- 
ally be  poss^sed  of  the  powers  of  the  govern- 
ment, both  in  this  and  in  the  other  House ;  and 
being  governed  by  that  instinctive  love  of  pow- 
er BO  natural  to  the  human  breast,  they  most 
become  the  advocates  of  the  power  of  goTtm- 
ment,  and  in  the  same  degree  op[M>sed  to  the 
limitations ;  while  the  other  and  weaker  section 
is  as  necessarily  thrown  on  the  side  of  the 
limitations.  One  section  is  the  natural  guardian 
of  the  delegated  powers,  and  the  other  of  the 
reserved ;  and  the  struggle  on  the  side  of  tlie 
former  will  be  to  enlarge  the  powers,  while 
that  on  the  opposite  side  will  be  to  restraia 
them  within  their  constitutional  limits.  The 
contest  will,  in  fact,  be  a  contest  betweeo 
power  and  liberty,  and  such  I  consider  tbe 
present — a  contest  in  which  the  weaker  sc•^ 
tion,  with  its  peculiar  labor,  production^  w^ 
institutions,  has  at  stoke  all  that  can  be  dear  to 
freemen.  Should  we  be  able  to  muntain  io 
their  full  vigor  our  reserved  rights,  liberty  aod 
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prosperity  will  be  our  portion ;  but  if  we  yield, 
and  permit  the  stronger  interest  to  concentrate 
within  itself  all  the  powers  of  the  government, 
then  will  our  fate  be  more  wretched  than  that 
of  the  aborigines  whom  we  have  expelled.  In 
this  great  struggle  between  the  delegated  and 
reserved  powers,  so  far  from  repining  that  my 
lot,  and  that  of  those  whom  I  represent,  is  cast 
on  the  side  of  the  latter,  I  rejoice  that  such  is 
the  £Eict ;  for,  though  we  participate  in  but  few  of 
the  advantages  of  the  government,  we  are  com- 
pensated, and  more  than  compensated,  in  not 
being  so  much  exposed  to  its  corruptions.  Nor 
do  I  repine  that  the  duty,  so  difficult  to  be  dis- 
charged, of  defending  the  reserved  powers 
against  apparently  such  fearful  odds,  has  been 
aasigned  to  us.    To  discharge  it  successfully  re 


quires  the  highest  qualities,  moral  and  intel* 
lectual ;  and  ^ould  we  perform  it  with  a  zeal 
and  ability  proportioned  to  its  magnitude,  in- 
stead of  mere  planters,  our  section  will  become 
distinguished  for  its  patriots  and  statesmen. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  prove  unworthy 
of  the  trust — ^if  we  yield  to  the  steady  en- 
croachments of  power,  the  severest  calamity 
and  most  debasing  corruption  will  overspread 
the  land.  Every  southern  man,  true  to  the  in- 
terests of  his  section,  uid  faithfal  to  the  duties 
which  Providence  has  allotted  him,  will  be  for 
ever  excluded  from  the  honors  and  emoluments 
of  this  government,  which  will  be  reserved  for 
those  only  who  have  qudified  themselves,  by 
political  prostitution,  for  admission  into  Um 
Magdalen  Asylum. 


JOHN   SERGEANT. 

Tins  eminently  honorable  man,  and  learned  advocate,  was  the  son  of  Jonathan  DiekuM 
Sergeant,  a  distinguished  lawyer,  a  patriot  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  first  Attomey-Genenl  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  He  was  born  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  filth  of  December,  1779;  wm 
educated  at  the  schools  attached  to  the  university  of  his  native  State,  and  at  Princeton  Colle^ 
from  which  latter  institution  he  graduated  in  1795.  From  this  period,  he  was  engaged  in 
mercantile  pursuits  until  the  spring  of  1797,  when  he  commenced  the  study  of  law,  in  the  office 
of  Jared  Ingersoll.  "In  this  position,"  says  the  venerable  Horace  Binney,  who  was  a  feDow- 
student  with  him,  "  he  was  a  faithful  student — ^addicted  to  little  pleasure— social,  cheerful,  aal 
gay  with  the  friends  whom  he  preferred,  and  giving  to  myself,  without  stint,  all  the  leisure  tiine 
that  either  of  us  had,  by  night  and  by  day,  for  the  purpose  of  refreshment,  or  of  natural  benefit 
in  the  course  of  our  studies.  He  had,  at  that  time,  what  all  have  since  observed,  an  extrao^ 
dinary  quickness  of  thought,  and  an  equally  extraordinary  grasp  or  comprehension  of  tht 
thought  or  argument  that  was  opposed  to  him.  Whatever  he  studied,  he  knew  well,  and  wben 
he  left  the  office,  was  as  accomplished  a  student  as  was  ever  admitted  to  the  bar.^  The  higbfit 
opinion  of  his  talents  and  ability  was  held  by  his  preceptor,  Mr.  Ingersoll — an  opinion  which 
can  best  be  estidlated  from  the  following  remark,  that  he  was  accustomed  to  use  to  other  of  his 
pupils,  who  went  to  him  for  information  on  difficult  points: — "Go  to  Mr.  Sergeant^"  he  wodd 
say,  **  he  has  been  over  that,  and  he  can  tell  you,  if  any  body  can."  * 

Mr.  Sergeant  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  December,  1799,  and  at  once  entered  upon  altfge 
and  lucrative  practice.  In  1800,  he  was  appointed,  by  Governor  McKean,  Deputy  Attomer- 
General  for  the  counties  of  Philadelphia  and  Chester,  and  remained  in  that  office  several  yesn, 
at  the  same  time  practising  in  the  municipal  courts  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  In  1803,  he 
was  appointed,  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  a  Commissioner  of  Bankrupts. 

The  occasion  on  which  he  first  became  celebrated  as  a  remarkable  lawyer,  was  at  the  ar^- 
ment  of  a  case  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  year  1806.  The  power  and 
learning  he  displayed  at  that  time,  although  it  did  not  avail  him  in  gaining  all  the  points  of  hii 
case,  won  the  applause  of  his  associates  at  the  bar,  as  well  as  that  of  the  presiding  judge,  who 
intimated  that  if  any  argument  would  have  shaken  his  opinion,  it  would  have  been  Mr.  Se^ 
geant^s.  From  this  time  he  took  his  station  among  the  foremost  in  his  profession,  contiimill^ 
advanced,  and  ere  long  attained  a  position  in  the  first  rank,  which  he  held  with  increasing  repu- 
tation until  the  period  of  his  death. 

In  1805,  Mr.  Sergeant  was  chosen  to  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Pennsylvania,  from  tht 
city  of  Philadelphia.  Declining  to  serve  the  following  year,  he  was  re-elected  to  the  awie 
office  in  1807.  During  the  latter  session  he  was  prominent  and  successful  in  the  advocacy  of 
Internal  improvement ;  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  Soads  and  Inland  Katigatian^  and  in 
that  capacity  rendered  important  services  in  the  establishment  of  turnpikes  and  other  higfawtTsi 
In  many  other  measures  of  public  utility  he  manifested  the  deepest  interest. 

In  1815,  he  was  chosen  to  represent  the  district  in  which  he  resided,  in  the  lower  Hoose  o^ 

^  Hon.  ITcTice  Biiiney*s  remarks  at  the  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Bar,  on  the  life  and  ehaneter  of  Mr.  Serfent 
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Dongress,  and  held  liis  seat  in  that  assembly  nntil  1820 ;  -when,  returning  to  Philadelphia,  he  de- 
voted himself  to  the  ayocations  of  his  profession.  In  the  various  debates  which  arose  during  his 
Congressional  career,  on  the  Military  Aectdemy  JBillj  the  United  Statei  JSanh,  the  Bankrupt  Law, 
and  the  exciting  question  of  Internal  Improvement^  he  took  an  active  and  prominent  part.  But 
the  most  powerful  of  his  parliamentary  efforts  was  made  on  the  occasion  of  the  discussion  of  the 
Missouri  Question.  That  speech  is  spoken  of  as  **  one  of  the  best  reasoned,  and  most  able 
speeches,  that  has  ever  been  heard  in  the  Hall  of  either  House  of  Congress.  It  has  almost 
exhausted  the  argument  in  favor  of  the  prohibition  of  slavery  in  the  new  States  and  territories, 
and  it  was  no  small  token  of  the  respect  and  esteem  which  was  then  entertained  for  him  (although 
comparatively  but  a  young  member  and  a  young  man),  that  he  was  selected  and  pitted  as  the 
champion  of  the  North,  against  the  best  abilities  of  the  able  and  experienced  members  who 
maintained  the  opposite  doctrines.*'  In  1825,  Mr.  Sergeant  was  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Canal  Commissioners  of  Pennsylvania.  T]ie  following  year  he  was  appointed  by  President 
Adams,  Minister  from  the  United  States  to  the  Congress  of  Panama,  and  passed  the  winter  in 
Mexico,  waiting  the  assembling  of  that  body,  which  was  to  meet  at  Tacubaya,  in  that  country. 
Owing  to  the  political  disturbances  in  South  America  at  that  time,  the  plenipotentiaries  did  not 
assemble,  and  in  July,  1827,  Mr.  Sergeant  returned  to  Philadelphia.  Soon  after  he  was  again 
elected  to  Congress,  and,  in  1882,  was  the  Whig  candidate  for  the  Vice  Presidency,  on  the 
ticket  with  Mr.  Clay.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  convention  that  assembled  for  the 
purpose  of  amending  the  constitution  of  the  State,  and  entered  earnestly  into  the  debates  which 
arose  on  the  several  important  measures  that  sprung  up  during  its  session.  His  speech  on  the 
Judicial  tenure  is  referred  to  by  his  contemporaries,  as  embodying  a  clear  and  forcible  exposition 
of  the  doctrines  and  principles  which  he  held  on  that  question. 

In  1840,  he  was  again  elected  to  Congress,  but  remained  there  only  one  session.  On  the 
accession  of  General  Harrison  to  the  Presidency,  he  was  invited  to  become  one  of  his  cabinet, 
but  declined  the  honor.  Soon  after  the  mission  to  the  Court  of  Great  Britain  was  tendered  him. 
This  he  also  declined.  In  1844,  he  was  associated  with  Horace  Binney  in  the  celebrated  Girard 
Will  case.  In  1847,  he  was  selected  by  Mr.  Marcy,  then  Secretary  of  State,  as  Arbitrator  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  to  determine  the  protracted  controversy  existing  between  the  State  oi 
Delaware  and  the  United  States,  on  the  question  of  the  title  to  the  Pea  Patch  Island,  That 
difference  was  finally  settled  by  his  decree.  This  was  the  last  public  office  he  occupied.  His  last 
appearance  before  the  public  was  at  the  Union  meeting  (of  which  he  was  the  president)  that 
assembled  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  adoption  of  the  Compromise  measures.  The  last  time  his 
voice,  then  enfeebled  by  disease,  was  heard,  was  in  an  appeal  for  the  Constitution  and  the  Union. 
He  died  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  twenty-third  of  November,  1852. 

As  a  lawyer,  Mr.  Sergeant  was  not  surpassed,  if  equalled,  by  any  who  have  occupied  positions 
at  the  bar,  of  which  he  was  a  member.  During  a  long  life  he  was  a  diligent  student.  He  was 
learned,  not  only  in  the  different  branches  of  his  profession,  but  in  the  various  subjects  of  history, 
ethics  and  philosophy,  and  by  this  multiplicity  of  knowledge  he  was  enabled  to  bring  to  his  aid, 
in  the  consideration  of  the  greatest  constitutional  questions,  or  of  the  more  simple  matters  of  com- 
mon practice,  resources  which  seldom  failed  to  ensure  success.  '^  The  range  of  his  mind,''  says 
Mr.  Binney,  "  was  just  as  wide  as  the  whole  circle  of  his  professional  necessities.  He  knew  th« 
bearings  of  every  part  of  the  law,  ♦  ♦  ♦  He  could  draw  his  resources  from  every  part  of  it 
with  equal  ease  when  it  was  necessary.  He  had  acquired  an  early  training  in  criminal  law 
Mid  in  that  he  not  only  went  before  his  contemporaries,  but  he  stood  on  one  side  of  them, 
walking  a  different  lino.  His  honor  and  integrity  in  all  that  regarded  the  profession  or  the  man- 
agement of  his  cause,  were  not  only  above  impeachment  or  imputation,  but  beyond  the  thought 
of  it.  His  heart,  his  mind,  his  principles,  his  conscience,  his  bond  to  man,  and  his  bond  to 
Heaven,  which  ho  had  given  early,  and  which  to  the  last  he  never  intentionally  violated,  would 
have  made  it,  humanly  speaking,  impossible  for  him  to  swerve  from  his  integrity.  It  is  the  best 
example  possible  for  the  rising  generation  to  have  before  them.  He  was  perfectly  fair — there 
was  no  evasion,  no  stratagem,  no  surprisal,  no  invocation  of  prejudice,  no  appeal  to  unworthy 
passions — ^he  was  above,  far  above  all  this.    He  had  too  much  strength  to  make  use  of  such  arts. 
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to  e&y  nothing  of  bis  virtue.  He  was  charitable  ia  doing  work  at  the  bar  without  ftvauaj, 
compensation,  thoagh  not  without  reward ;  he  bad  that  whicb,  ia  hia  judgment,  wa*  lb«  UK 
reward.  But  be  did  not  do  it  oatentnttously.  He  never  let  hia  left  haod  know  what  bti  li^ 
band  did.  Still  leas  did  he  ever  impose  npon  the  left  hands  orotbera,b7  ^viogtbose  little  infcr 
med  of  it  what  bis  right  hand  bad  not  done.  He  waa  in  everj  respect,  internallf ,  in  the  hMi^ 
a  kind  man."  No  extended  biograpb;  of  Mr.  Sergeant  haa  yet  been  written.  A  small  ooDwtiM 
of  bis  speeches  and  addresses  was  collected  and  published  in  1682,  among  which  are  tbosed*- 
livered  In  the  Coogrese  of  the  United  States,  the  Oration  in  Commemoraticn  0/  TktmatJrgtt- 
wn  axtd  John  Adam»,  a  Di*&owne  Aelixtred  at  Rutgen  CoU«g«^  in  Julj,  1829,  and  tbe  Jr^waial 
ta  iht  toM  of  the  Ckerokte  Nation  vs.  tkt  State  qf  Georgia^  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  theOaitri 
States,  OD  the  fiah  of  March,  1S81.* 


THE  MISSOURI  QCESTIOS. 

The  following  speech,  on  a  bill  to  enable  the  ty,"  aiming  to  re-establish  itself  in  the  p<ia» 

people  of  tl»e  Missouri  Territory  to  fonn  a  con-  wyn  of  power,  and  has  spoken  of  a  -'jagglw  \»r 

stitntlon  and  State  Government,  and  for  tbe  ad.  S-'i  S:  ~,,^^^^^ 

mission  of  such  Stale  into  the  Union,  was  de-  for,  or  he  would  have  perceived  at  onoathsQtw 

ilveredbjKr.  Sergeant  in  tbe  House  of  Repre-  insignificance  of  all  ohjecta  of  factions  and  put; 

aentatives  of  tbe  United  6l8tes,t  on  tbe  eighth  <»itest,  when  compared  with  the  mighty  iIIU^ 

.  _.   ..     .r>  ,  innn*  csts  it  mvolves.     It  concerns  aces  t«  conw.  ud 

and  nmth  of  Febmsry,  1820.t  ^^i^^  t„  t^  born.     We,  wW  at*  Z^  «» 

-,     _  ™    .       ^    .        ,.  dissenwons  and  conflicts, are  nothing,  abs(*iUh 

Mr.CHiiBKAN:  ne  important  qnestion  now  nothing,  in  the  comparison  :  and  l^not-tS 

before  the  con.mittee,  has  already  engaged  the  conceive,  that  any  man,  who  is  capable  of  1^ 

best  t^ents  and  commanded  the  deepest  atten-  !□„  j,i8  view  to  the  elevation  of  thirgieai  oom- 

tion  of  the  notion.     What  the  people  atrongly  (!„„   could  suddenly  bring  it  down  to  the  k* 

feol,it  IB  natural  that  tbeyshouldfroely  express;  ^nd  paltry  conaideration  of  party  inter«u  «J 

and  whether  Ibia  ia  done  by  pamphlets  and  ea-  ntxtj  motives. 

eaya,  by  tbe  resolutions  of  meelinga  or  citizens,  Another  member  {Mr.M-Lane),  takineiDderi 
or  by  the  votes  of  State  legislatures,  it  la  equally  ^  more  liberal  ground,  has  warned  us  ittial 
legitimate  and  entiUed  to  respect,  as  the  voice  ambitions  and  designing  men,  who,  be  tbinU 
of  the  public,  opon  a  great  and  interesting  pnb-  ^iU  always  be  ready  to  avail  thelllBelv«ofo^ 
lie  measure.  The  free  ejipresaion  of  opinion  la  cagiong  of  popular  excitement,  to  moaiit  iiM 
one  of  the  rights  guaranteed  by  the  conatitn-  power  npon  the  ruin  of  our  government,  and  ik 
tion,  and,  in  a  government  like  oura,  it  is  an  in-  Ueatmction  of  onr  liberUes.  Sir,  I  am  not  ifrnl 
valuable  right.  It  has  not,  therefore,  been  with-  of  what  is  called  popular  excitement— «U  ^a*»fi 
outsomeHurpnseandconoern,tliatlhaveheard  teaches  us,  that  revolutiona  at«  not  the  wort 
It  complained  of,  and  even  censured  in  tins  do-  of  men,  but  of  time  and  circumatances,  and  I 
bate.  One  member  auggegts  to  us  that,  in  the  long  train  of  preparation.  Men  do  not  piwlnct 
excitement  which  prevails,  he  discerns  the  ef-  them:  tbeyarebfDugbtonbvcormption-tliet 
forts  of  what  be  has  termed  an  "expiring  par-  aregeneratedinthequietandstillneMof  apatlij, 
— — - — — and  to  my  mind  nothing  could  preaent  a  mow 

•Seo  (he  PbJ]~l»lpliU  nsw^ap.™,  pablUhed  »ft«r  Mr.  frightful  indication,  than  public  indilfereaoe  to 

BtTgwdf.  dc.ih.^»  lie  noB.  W.  M.  Morediih-.  Eul<«lQm.  sach  a  question  as  tbia.     It  ia  not  bv  vigoroaJj 

t  Tin  ilrbitscomnifnccil  on  the  liUh  of  J»iio»rr, ISM,  on  niaintainmg great  moral  and  political  prindpkt 

the/uiiowiog,niBndn«BU.I«ei™edbjUr.Ti7iwofNew  ja  their  purity,  that  we  incur  the  danger.   U 

w^IV  »,;,'■"':"""*' "^''"?!^.""::  gentlemen  are  Lmcerely  desirons  to^e^ 

f^'X^h.rjTnt  »"°'pr"r^^::^  r^'V^  wehvclwomd  advise,  them  tos„Jj 

th.t^;^per«,n  e«.pi,g  In  Ju.e  -n,e,ftom  wh™  lebor «  their  exertions  to  the  preservation  of  public  jdJ 

«rvf«  1.  lewfull,  d^,n^  <n  en,  eth.t  SUU.  ..ch  fuglUTe  ?"""«  "-I"*-  ".P"°  y""*^ '»«  existence,  I  i^ 

Di.7bei.Bfn]irrcci.jn,ed.Mcon>c»edtoth.n,r»acWm.  almost  Boid,  entirely  depends.     Aa  loDgHtbtt 

lag  bi.  or  her  i.bor  or  »r,i«,u^r™id.  And  prodded  w  preserved,  We  have  nothing  to  fear.    Vba 

■lu.UuE  llie  Hid  pnvkilon  ihiU  not  be  eenttrued  to  liter  ''"^  ahallbe  lost,  wheu  luiury  and  vice  andNT 

the  condition  or  eivu  righte  o/ m/ p«r»n  nowtcid  to  »>  ruption,  shall  have  uauiped  its  place,  then,  in- 

TiM  or  lebor  In  ih>  uid  turrlior^.  deed,  s  government  restmg  upon  the  people  fc» 

t  6«e  tbe  ipeecbti  of  Boriu  King  and  WllUim  Plnkner,  its  SUpjKirt,  mnst  tOtter  and  decay,  or  ywld  K 

•Ml  the  HDH  Buiject,  it  pigei  14  ud  lit  anu.  the  designs  of  ambitloos  and  aajdring  men. 
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Another  member,  the  gentleman  to  whom 
the  committee  lately  listened  with  so  much  at- 
tention, (Mr.  Clay,)  after  depicting  forcibly 
ind  eloquently,  what  he  deemed  the  probable 
consequences  of  the  proposed  amendment^  ap- 
[>ealed  emphatically  to  Pennsylvania ;  '*  the  nn- 
sumbitious  Pennsylvania,  the  keystone  of  the  fed- 
eral arch,"  whether  she  would  concur  in  a  meas- 
ure calculated  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  Union. 
Sir,  this  was  a  single  arch ;  it  is  rapidly  becom- 
ing a  combination  of  arches,  and  where  the  cen- 
tre now  is,  whether  in  Kentucky  or  Pennsylva- 
nia, or  where  at  any  given  time  it  will  be,  might 
be  very  difficult  to  tell.  Pennsylvania  may  in- 
deed be  styled  "  unambitious,"  for  she  has  not 
been  anxious  for  what  are  commonly  deemed 
honors  and  distinctions,  nor  eager  to  display 
Uer  weight  and  importance  in  the  affairs  of  the 
nation.  She  has,  nevertheless,  felt,  and  still 
does  feel,  her  responsibility  to  the  Union ;  and 
under  a  just  sense  of  her  duty,  has  always  been 
faithful  to  its  interests,  under  every  vicissitude, 
and  in  every  exigency.  But  Pennsylvania  feels 
also  a  high  responsibility  to  a  great  moral  prin- 
ciple, which  she  has  long  ago  adopted  with  the 
most  impressive  solemnity,  for  the  rule  of  her 
own  conduct,  and  which  she  stands  bound  to 
assert  and  maintain,  wherever  her  influence  and 
power  can  be  applied,  without  injury  to  the 
jnst  rights  of  her  sister  States.  It  is  this  princi- 
ple, and  this  alone,  that  now  governs  her  con- 
duct. She  holds  it  too  sacred  to  suffer  it  to  be 
debased  by  association  with  any  party  or  fac- 
tious views,  and  she  will  pursue  it  with  the  sin- 
eleness  of  heart,  and  with  the  firm  but  unof- 
tending  temper  which  belong  to  a  conscientious 
discharge  of  duty,  and  which,  I  hope  I  may  say, 
have  characterized  her  conduct  in  all  her  rela- 
tions. If  any  one  desire  to  know  what  this 
principle  is,  he  shall  hear  it  in  the  language  of 
Pennsylvania  herself,  as  contained  in  the  pre- 
amble to  her  act  of  abolition,  passed  in  the  year 
1780.  I  read  it  not  without  feelings  of  sincere 
satisfaction,  as  abridged  by  a  foreign  writer, 
with  his  introductory  remark  (2  Belsham,  23, 
memoirs  of  Geo.  3.) 

"It  affords  a  grateful  relief  from  the  sensa- 
tions which  oppress  the  mind  in  listening  to  the 
tale  of  human  folly  and  wretchedness,  to  revert 
to  an  act  of  the  most  exalted  philanthropy, 
passed  about  this  period,  by  the  legislature 
of  Pennsylvania,  to  the  following  purport : " 
"  When  we  contemplate  our  abhorrence  of  that 
condition,  to  which  the  arms  and  tyranny  of 
Great  Britain  were  exerted  to  reduce  us,  when 
we  look  back  on  the  variety  of  dangers  to  which 
we  have  been  exposed,  and  deliverances  wrought, 
when  even  hope  and  fortitude  have  become  un- 
equal to  the  conflict,  we  conceive  it  to  be  our 
duty,  and  rejoice  that  it  is  in  our  power,  to  ex- 
tend a  portion  of  tliat  freedom  to  others  which 
hath  been  extended  to  us,  to  add  one  more  step 
to  universal  civilization,  by  removing,  as  much 
as  possible,  the  sorrows  of  those  who  have  lived 
in  undeserved  bondage.  Weaned  by  a  long 
courtte  of  eznerieuce  from  those  narrow  preju- 


dices and  partialities  we  had  imbibed,  we  con 
ceive  ourselves,  at  this  particular  period,  called 
upon,  by  the  blessings  we  have  received,  to 
manifest  tlie  sincerity  of  our  profession.  In 
justice,  therefore,  to  persons  who,  having  no 
prospect  before  them,  whereon  they  may  rest 
their  sorrows  and  their  hopes,  have  no  reasona- 
ble inducement  to  render  that  service  to  society 
which  otherwise  they  might ;  and  also,  in  grate- 
ful commemoration  of  our  own  happy  deliverance 
from  that  state  of  unconditional  submission  to 
which  we  were  doomed  by  the  tyranny  of  Brit- 
ain— Be  it  enacted,  that  no  child  born  hereatler 
shall  be  a  slave,  &c."  In  this  manner  did  Penn- 
sylvania express  her  thankfulness  for  the  deliv- 
erance that  had  been  wrought  for  her,  and  I  am 
confident  she  will  never  incur  the  sin  and  the 
danger  of  ingratitude. 

Steadfastly  as  Pennsylvania  holds  the  position 
here  taken,  she  will  not  oflSciously  obtrude  her 
opinions  upon  her  sister  States.  One  of  the 
grounds  of  her  rejoicing,  and  one  of  the  causes 
of  her  gratitude,  was,  that  *'  she  had  it  in  hei 
power  to  abolish  slavery."  She  will  not,  in 
this  respect,  presume  to  judge  for  others,  though 
she  will  rejoice  if  they  too  sliould  have  the  pow- 
er and  feel  the  inclination.  But,  whenever  the 
question  presents  itself,  in  a  case  where  she  has 
a  right  to  judge,  I  trust  she  will  be  true  to  hei 
own  principles,  and  do  her  duty.  Such  I  take 
to  be  the  case  now  before  the  committee. 

The  proposed  amendment  presents  for  consid- 
eration three  questions:  that  of  the  constitu- 
tional power  of  Congress,  that  which  arises  out 
of  the  treaty  of  cession,  and,  finally,  that  which 
is  termed  the  question  of  expediency.  I  beg 
the  indulgence  of  the  committee  while  I  en- 
deavor to  examine  them  in  the  order  stated. 

First.  We  are  about  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
a  new  State,  beyond  the  Mississippi,  and  to  admit 
that  State  into  the  Union.  The  proposition,  con- 
tained in  the  amendment,  is,  in  substance,  to 
enter  into  a  compact  with  the  new  StAte,  at  her 
formation,  which  shall  establish  a  fundamental 
principle  of  her  government,  not  to  be  changed 
without  the  consent  of  both  parties;  and  this 
princi[ile  is,  that  every  human  being,  bom  or 
hereafter  brought  within  the  State,  sh^l  be  free. 

The  only  questions  under  the  constitution, 
seem  to  me  to  be,  whether  the  parties  are  com- 
petent to  make  a  compact,  and  whether  they 
can  make  such  a  compact  ?  If  they  cannot,  it 
must  be  either  for  want  of  power  in  the  parties 
to  contract^  or  from  the  nature  of  the  subject. 

It  cannot,  at  this  time  of  day,  be  denied,  that 
the  United  States  have  power  to  contract  with 
a  State,  nor  that  a  State  has  power  to  contract 
with  the  United  States.  It  has  been  the  uniform 
and  undisputed  practice,  both  before  and  since 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution. 

There  are  numerous  instances  of  cessions  of 
territory  or  claims  to  territory.  By  States,  to 
the  Union.  By  New  York,  in  1781 ;  by  Vir- 
ginia, in  1784  and  in  1788 ;  by  Massachusetts,  in 
1786 ;  by  Connecticut,  in  1786 ;  by  South  Caro- 
lina, in  1787 ;  by  North  Carolina,  in  1790;  and 
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by  Georgia,  in  1802.  The  last  mentioned  ces- 
sion is  the  more  remarkable,  because  it  was 
made  by  a  formal  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  Georgia ;  in  which  the  stipulations 
on  each  side  are  stated  in  the  same  manner  and 
with  the  like  solemnity,  as  in  contracts  with  in- 
dividuals. No  doubt  they  were  considered  to 
be,  and  really  are,  of  equal  efficacy. 

There  is  one  instance,  of  a  cession  of  territory 
by  the  United  States  to  a  State,  that  to  Penn- 
sylvania, in  September,  1788,  in  which  also  there 
are  nmtual  stipulations. 

Each  of  these  instances  is  a  case  of  mutual 
compact,  by  which  there  was  a  surrender  of  a 
portion  of  power  and  sovereignty,  on  the  part 
of  the  respective  States ;  by  which,  too,  there 
were  terras  mutually  agreed  upon.  The  most 
striking  is  that  from  Virginia,  to  which  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  refer  hereafter,  and  that 
from  Georgia,  because  they  both  contain  condi- 
tions operating  as  a  restraint  upon  the  legisla- 
tive authority  of  the  United  States,  binding  and 
adhering  to  the  ceded  territory,  and  fixing  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  its  future  government. 
So,  when  the  United  States  soon  after  the  State 
of  Louisiana  was  admitted  into  the  Union,  en- 
larged the  territory  of  the  Stat«  by  a  cession,  it 
was  done  upon  conditions,  which  thenceforth 
became  obligatory  upon  the  State. 

These  instances  are  sufficient  to  show  that 
the  United  States,  and  a  State,  are  competent 
to  make  a  binding  compact.  Indeed,  it  is  im- 
possible that  any  man  should  doubt  it.  The 
States  have  capacity  to  contract  with  each  other, 
so  far  as  they  are  not  restrained  by  the  consti- 
tution. In  1785  a  compact  was  made  between 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  There  was  a  com- 
pact between  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey, 
and  between  Soutli  Carolina  and  Georgia.  Tlie 
only  restraints  in  the  constitution  (art.  1  sec.  10, 
clause  2,)  is  that  which  prohibits  States  from  en- 
tering into  any  agreement  or  compact  with  each 
other,  or  .with  a  foreign  power,  without  the 
consent  of  Congress ;  and  tliis  prohibition,  from 
its  very  nature,  admits  that  they  may  enter  into 
such  compacts  or  agreemen*#  with  the  United 
States. 

The  States  have  a  capacity  to  contract  even 
with  individuals,  and  in  so  doing,  to  part  with 
a  portion  of  their  legislative  power.  This  is 
the  case  wherever  a  charter  of  incorporation  is 
granted,  by  which  rights  of  property  become 
vested.  During  the  period  oi  the  charter,  the 
subject  is  beyond  the  control  of  the  legislative 
authority,  which  is  so  far  suspended  or  extin- 
guished by  the  grant.  The  United  States  have 
done  the  same  tiling,  and  with  the  like  effect. 

If  it  be  competent  to  the  United  States  to 
contract  with  an  old  State,  it  seems  to  follow 
of  course,  that  it  has  a  competency  to  contract 
with  a  new  one.  The  admission  of  the  State  is 
itself  a  compact,  as  the  Constitation  of  the 
United  States  was  a  compact  between  the  ex- 
isting States,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  assign 
any  good  reason,  why,  upon  the  admission  of  a 
new  State  to  a  participation  in  the  privileges 


and  benefits  of  the  Union,  sach  terms  migfal 
not  be  proposed  and  insisted  upon  as  the  gen- 
eral welfare  should  seem  to  require.  As  the 
stipulation,  whatever  it  may  be,  derives  its 
binding  efBcacy  from  the  assent  of  the  State, 
which  its  sovereignty,  or  qualified  sovereignty, 
enables  it  to  give,  a  new  State  is  as  competent 
as  an  old  one.  Indeed,  the  possession  and  the 
exercise  of  this  power  are  Dec-esasary  to  enable 
the  United  States  to  execute  the  contracts  they 
may  enter  into,  with  any  State  of  the  Union, 
upon  receiving  from  it  a  cession  of  territoiT, 
wherever  such  cession  is  accompanied,  as  it 
usually  has  been,  with  terms  upon  the  part  of 
the  ceding  State,  applying  to  and  intended  to 
bind  the  territory  ceded. 

Accordingly,  no  new  State  (unless  formed 
out  of  an  old  one)  has  ever  been  admitted  intu 
the  Union,  but  upon  terms  ag^reed  n]>on  by  com- 
pact, and  irrevocable  without  the  consent  of  ill 
the  parties.  The  States  formed  out  of  the 
North-west  Torritorv,  (Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illi- 
nois,) have  been  made  subject,  as  a  fundamental 
law  of  their  government,  to  the  terms  of  the 
ordinance  of  1787,  including  the  very  condition 
now  proposed  for  Missouri.  Tlie  States  d 
Mississippi  and  Alabama,  formed  out  of  tbe 
territory  ceded  by  Georgia,  Lave  been  subjected 
to  all  the  provisions  of  tlie  ordinance,  except 
the  one  which  regards  slavery,  and  that  w» 
expressly  excluded  by  the  terms  of  the  cession. 
The  State  of  Louisiana,  the  only  one  yet  formed 
out  of  the  territory  acquired  from  France,  luu 
been,  in  like  manner,  admitted  upon  tenuis 
different,  it  is  true,  from  those  which  have  been 
required  from  the  other  States,  but  still  soch 
terms  as  Congress  thought  applicable  to  her 
situation,  and  such  as  are  sufiSeient  to  demon- 
strate the  extent  of  the  authority  possessed  by 
the  United  States.  Even  in  the  bill  now  under 
consideration,  certain  propositicms,  as  they  are 
styled,  are  offered  to  the  free  acceptance  of 
Missouri,  but  if  accepted,  tliey  are  to  be  for 
ever  binding  upon  her. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  a  new  State  may  con- 
tract ;  and  it  is  essential  that  it  should  be  j«. 
for  her  own  sake  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  tbe 
Union.  It  remains,  then,  to  inquire,  whethei 
the  stipulation  proposed  in  the  amendment  i^ 
on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  subject,  soch  t 
one  as  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  a  State  to  entei 
into  ?  It  has  already  been  remarked,  that  a 
State,  at  the  moment  of  its  formation,  is  as  en- 
tirely sovereign,  and  as  capable  of  making  a 
binding  contract,  as  at  any  future  period.  The 
real  question,  therefore,  is,  whether  it  is  beyond 
the  i)ower  of  any  State  in  this  Union,  for  any 
consideration  whatever,  to  bind  itself  by  a  com- 
pact with  a  State,  or  with  the  United  States,  to 
prohibit  slavery  within  its  borders?  To  sup- 
pose so,  seems  to  impute  a  want  of  sovereign 
power,  which  could  only  arise  from  its  being 
parted  with  by  the  constitution;  and  this,! 
think,  can  scarcely  be  affirmed.  But  I  do  not 
mean  to  anticipate,  as  my  object,  at  present,  ii 
to  follow  the  practice  of  the  governmenu 
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In  this  view,  the  ordioance  of  1787,  respect- 
ig  the  North-west  Territory,  and  the  history  of 
le  States  formed  under  it,  are  eminently  de- 
trying  of  consideration  and  respect.  This  or- 
nance  was  framed  npon  great  deliheration. 
was  intended  to  regulate  the  government  of 
le  territory ;  to  provide  for  its  division  into 
:ates,  and  for  their  admission  into  the  Union ; 
id  to  establish  certain  great  principles,  which 
lonld  become  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
:ates  to  be  formed.  In  its  territorial  condi- 
on,  it  was  subject  to  the  exclnsive  jurisdiction 

Congress,  to  be  exercised  by  the  ordinary 
'ocess  of  legislation.  But  it  was  one  of  the 
rms  of  the  cession  by  Virginia  to  the  United 
:ates,  that  this  territory,  as  it  became  peopled, 
lould  be  divided  into  States,  and  that  these 
;ate3  should  be  admitted  into  the  Union, 
upon  an  equal  footing,  in  all  respects,  with 
16  original  States."  We  shall  now  see  how 
le  fulhlment  of  this  engagement  was  effected, 
fter  providing  for  the  territorial  government, 
lo  onlinance  proceeds  as  follows :  ^^  And  for 
ctending  the  fundamental  principles  of  civil 
id  religious  liberty,  which  form  the  basis 
hereon  these  republics,  their  laws  and  consti- 
itions  are  erected ;  to  fix  and  establish  those 
dnciples  as  the  basis  of  all  laws,  constitutions 
id  governments,  which  for  ever  hereafter  shall 
3  formed  in  the  said  territory;  to  provide, 
so,  for  the  establishment  of  States,  and  per- 
anent  government  therein,  and  for  their  ad- 
iasion  to  a  share  in  the  federal  councils,  on  an 
|ual  footing  with  the  original  States,  at  as 
irly  periods  as  may  be  consistent  with  the 
mend  interest — It  is  hereby  ordained  and  de- 
ared,  that  the  following  articles  shall  be  con- 
dered  as  articles  of  compact,  between  the 
-iginal  States  and  the  people  and  States  in  the 
•id  territory,  and  for  ever  remain  unalter- 
)le,  unless  by  common  consent"  Then  follow 
te  several  articles,  of  which  the  sixth  declares, 
that  there  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  invol- 
itary  servitude,  &c."  The  fifth  article  pro- 
des  expressly,  that  ^*  the  constitution  and  gov- 
nment  (of  the  States)  so  to  be  formed,  shall 
3  republican,  and  in  conformity  to  the  princi- 
es  contained  in  these  articles."  When  the 
:ates  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  respective- 
,  applied  for  admission,  they  wore  admitted 
>on  the  express  condition,  that  their  consti- 
tious  should  be  republican,  and  in  conformity 

the  ordinance  of  1787.  They  assented  to  the 
>ndition,  and  were  admitted  *^  upon  an  equal 
oting  with  the  original  States." 
I  am  aware  that  all  this  has  been  pronounced, 
sbly  I  think,  to  be  a  usurpation.  The  term 
>es  not  well  apply  at  this  time  of  day,  after 
.6  repeated  sanction  of  every  kind  which  the 
tiinance  has  received.  In  truth,  if  there  be 
ly  thing  in  our  legislative  history,  which  is 
idtled  to  our  atfection  for  the  motives  in  which 
originated ;  to  our  veneration  for  the  author- 
f  by  which  it  is  supported ;  to  our  respect  for 
.e  principles  embodied  in  it ;  it  is  the  ordi- 
mce  of  1787.    But  the  charge  of  usurpation 


is  in  every  sense  inapplicable ;  for  the  eflScacy 
of  the  contract  arises  from  the  assent  of  tb« 
State  to  the  conditions  proposed  as  the  terms 
of  her  admission. 

But  this  ordinance  is  entitled  to  still  higher 
consideration.  It  was  a  solemn  compact  be- 
tween the  existing  States,  and  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  its  adoption  had  a  great  influence 
in  bringing  about  the  good  understanding  that 
finally  prevailed  in  the  convention  upon  several 
points  which  had  been  attended  with  the  great- 
est diflSculty.  It  passed  on  the  13th  of  July, 
1787,  while  the  convention  that  framed  the 
constitution  was  in  session.  From  the  minutes 
of  that  body,  lately  published,  it  will  be  seen, 
that  the  two  most  important  and  difficult  points 
to  adjust  were  those  of  the  admission  of  States, 
and  the  slave  representation.  This  ordinance 
finally  adiusted  both  these  matters,  as  fur  as 
<5oncemed  all  the  territories  then  belonging  to 
the  United  States,  and  was  therefore  eminently 
calculated  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  advocates 
of  freedom,  to  remove  their  objections  to  the 
principle  of  slave  representation,  and  to  secure 
tlieir  assent  to  the  instrument  which  contained 
that  principle,  by  limiting  its  operation  to  the 
existing  States.  It  is  not  to  bo  questioned  that 
this  ordinance,  unanimously  adopted,  and,  as  it 
were,  fixing  an  unchangeable  basis  by  common 
consent,  had  a  most  powerful  influence  in  bring- 
ing about  the  adoption  of  the  constitution.  It 
is  a  part  of  the  groundwork  of  tlie  constitution 
itself:  one  of  the  preliminary  measures  upon 
which  it  was  founded.  Hence  the  unusual 
solemnity  of  the  terms  in  which  it  is  con- 
ceived, so  difierent  from  the  ordinary  forms 
of  legislation,  and  which  give  to  it  the  char- 
acter of  a  binding  and  irrevocable  cove- 
nant. 

Such,  then,  is  the  power  that  has  always 
been  exercised  by  Congress,  upon  the  admission 
of  new  States  into  the  Union,  and  exercised 
without  dispute.  Whence  was  it  derived  ?  It 
was  exercised,  as  we  have  seen,  immediately 
before  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  while 
that  instrument  was  under  consideration,  and 
recognized  immediately  after  by  the  act  of  the 
first  Congress^  supplementarv  to  the  ordinance. 
Nothing  can  be  more  clear  than  that,  if  the  or- 
dinance of  1787  was  inconsistent  with  the  con- 
stitution, it  was  repealed  by  that  instrument 
If  the  convention  had  meant  to  repeal  it,  they 
would  have  done  bo.  It  was  directly  in  theii 
view,  and  embraced  a  subject  which  was  ear- 
nestly and  carefolly  treated  by  that  body.  And 
yet,  immediately  after^  when  the  same  men  who 
had  framed  the  constitution,  and  knew  its  iu' 
tention,  were  many  of  them  members  of  Con- 
gress, the  supplement  to  the  ordinance  was 
adopted.  That  was  not  a  time,  you  may  be  as- 
sured, for  stretching  the  federal  power.  The 
greatest  Jealousy  prevailed,  and  the  friends  of 
the  constitution  were  obliged  to  observe  the 
utmost  caution,  while  it  was  slowly  winning  its 
way  to  the  public  favor,  refuting  the  suggestions 
of  its  enemies^  and  settling  down,  gradually  but 
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firmly,  upon  the  solid  foundation  of  ascertained 
public  benefit. 

In  what  part  of  the  constitution  is  this  power 
conferred?  It  is  conferred  by  that  provision 
which  authorizes  Congress  to  admit  new  States 
into  tlie  Union ;  and  to  me  it  seems  perfectly 
I)lain  that  we  need  look  no  further  for  it.  There 
are  other  parts  of  the  constitution  which  have  a 
bearing  upon  the  question,  because  they  apply 
to  the  subject  upon  which  it  is  proposed  to  ex- 
ercise the  power,  and  may  very  well  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  illustration  or  of  argument.  This 
use  of  them  affords  no  just  occasion  for  the  re- 
mark, which  has  been  so  triumphantly  made, 
that  the  friends  of  the  restriction  differ  among 
themselves,  as  to  the  part  of  the  constitution 
from  which  the  power  to  impose  it  is  derived. 
They  do  not  differ.  But,  as  upon  every  other 
question  of  constitutional  power,  they  naturally 
resort  for  information  to  all  the  provisions  of 
the  constitution  which  have  relation  to  the  mat- 
ter in  discussion. 

The  power  to  admit  new  States  is  given  to 
Congress  in  general  terms,  without  restriction 
or  qualification,  and,  upon  every  just  principle 
of  construction,  must  be  understood  to  confer 
whatever  authority  is  necessary  for  carrying  the 
power  into  effect,  and  every  authority  which  in 
]>ractice  had  become  incident  to  the  principal 
power,  or  was  deemed  to  make  a  part  of  it. 

Of  late  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  insist  upon 
a  liberal  construction  of  the  constitution,  and 
its  most  extensive  efficacy  has  been  found  in  the 
implied  powers  it  is  supposed  to  confer.  All 
powers  are  implied  that  are  necessary  for  the 
execution  of  the  enumerated  powers,  and  the 
necessity  need  not  be  absolute ;  n  modified  ne- 
cessity, or  high  degree  of  exi>ediency,  is  suffi- 
cient. Whence  the  authority  to  incorporate  a 
bank  ?  AVhence  the  authority  to  apply  the  pub- 
lic treasure  to  the  improvement  of  the  country 
by  roads  and  canals  ?  Whence  the  authority  to 
encourage  domestic  industry  by  bounties  and 
l)rohibitiuns  ?  Whence  the  authority  to  pur- 
chase and  to  govern  the  territory  now  in  ques- 
tion ?  Is  it  to  be  found  in  the  letter  of  the  con- 
stitution? They  all  rest  upon  this  single  posi- 
tion, that,  an  original  power  having  been 
granted,  every  other  power  is  implied  which  is 
necessary  or  useful  for  carrying  that  power  into 
execution — and  this  is  an  inherent,  essential 
principle  of  the  constitution,  altogether  inde- 
pendent of  its  express  words. 

But  the  power  in  question  rests  upon  stronger 
ground  than  this.  The  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  though  in  form  the  work  of  the 
people  (who  matlo  it  their  own  by  adoi)tion), 
was  a  compact  between  States.  It  was  made  by 
dele^rates  chosen  bv  the  States.  The  votes  in 
the  conyention  were  given  by  States.  It  was 
submitted  to  the  States  for  their  ratification: 
and  its  existence  dej)ended  upon  the  sanction  of 
a  certain  number  of  the  States.  These  States 
were  sovereign,  but  confederated  by  a  slight  and 
insufficient  union,  incapable  from  its  weakness 
of  providing  for  the  common  welfare.    Their 


sovereignty  extended  to  every  thing  vithiB 
their  limits,  and  to  every  thing  else  but  thefev 
powers  (if  they  deserve  to  be  so  denominattid), 
which  were  conceded  to  the  Congress  ol  tU 
Union.  Nevertheless  it  was  a  confederatioc, 
which  comprehended  all  who  were  parties  to  it, 
and  excluded  all  others.  Was  there  a  power  in 
this  confederacy  to  admit  new  members?  It 
cannot  be  doubted.  To  whom  was  that  pover 
confided  ?  The  express  provision  in  the  article* 
of  confederation,  which  has  been  quoted  tsd 
relied  upon  in  opposition  to  the  power  coo- 
tended  for,  has  no  relation  to  the  subject  of  nev 
States,  to  be  formed  and  admitted  from  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States.  It  was  an  inriii- 
tion  to  Canada  and  the  other  British  colonics  in 
America  to  join  us  in  resistance  to  the  common 
enemy ;  and  if  they  had  accepted  the  invitation, 
they  would  have  come  into  the  confederation 
upon  the  terms  only  of  making  common  caojie 
with  us.  But  there  was  a  power,  independentlr 
of  this  provision,  to  admit  new  members.  ITai 
is  clear  from  its  exercise — and  that  power  wi* 
exercised  by  the  States  in  Congress.  Vh«n 
Virginia,  in  1786,  ceded  to  the  United  Sua* 
her  claim  to  the  North-west  Territory,  it  ▼« 
upon  condition  that  the  territory  should  be 
formed  into  States,  and  that  these  States  sbodd 
be  admitted  u()on  an  equal  fiM)ting  with  the 
original  States.  Congress  ac<;epted  the  ces^t* 
upon  that  condition,  and  proceeded  to  fulfil  it 
by  the  ordinance  of  1 787. 

The  extent  of  the  power,  the  mode  of  ite  ex- 
ercise, and  the  incidents  belonging  to  it,  were 
also  determined  by  the  practice  of  our  govern- 
ment. Among  these  incidents,  was  that  of 
making  terms,  conditions  or  compacts,  with  ihe 
States  admitted:  and  so  inseparably  inciddit 
was  this  deemed  to  be,  that,  when  Virpnii 
stipulated  for  the  admission  of  tlie  States  upon 
an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States,  that 
stipulation  was  understood  to  be  fully  complied 
with  by  admitting  them  upon  terms.  It  is  n«< 
at  all  material  to  the  present  purpose  toinqaire, 
whether  the  ordinance  of  1787  was  or  was  no; 
a  usurpation.  If  there  wiis  any  authority 
usurped,  it  was  that  of  admitting  the  State*— 
the  principal  power  itself,  not  the  incidents.  It 
it  sufficient  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  power  of 
admitting  new  States  was  exercised,  and  w« 
understood  from  its  exercise  to  include  in  it  the 
power  of  proposing  terms,  conditions  or  stipo- 
lations,  and,  among  them,  the  very  condition 
now  in  question. 

When  the  power  of  admitting  new  States 
into  the  Union  wjis  vested  by  tlie  constitmion, 
without  limitation,  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  was  it  not  intended  to  carry  with 
it  whatever  in  practice  had  been  established  to 
be  an  incident  of  the  power,  or  a  part  of  th* 
power  ?  Where  was  the  residue  lodged  \  Xot 
with  the  States ;  for  the  States,  as  snch,  ha^ 
no  longer  a  voice  in  the  Union,  except  fur  tha 
purpose  of  amending  the  constitation.  Not 
with  the  people  ;  for  the  people  have  no  voice, 
but  through  their  representatives  in  Congreji. 


THE  MISSOURI  QUESTION. 
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The  matter  resolves  itself  at  last  into  tLis  single 
question :  Did  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
when  they  framed  their  constitution,  mean  to 
give  up,  and  for  ever  relinquish  the  power  of 
proposing  terms,  or  did  they  deposit  it  with 
their  own  immediate  agents,  chosen  by  them- 
selves ?  They  had  always  found  terms  of  some 
Rort  beneficial  and  necessary,  and  tliey  have 
]>cen  necessary  and  expedient  in  every  instance 
since  the  constitution  was  formed,  so  that,  with 
the  exception  of  Vermont,  not  a  single  State 
bos  ever  been  admitted  into  the  Union  but  upon 
conditions  agreed  to  by  compact.  Who  are  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States ;  by  whom  are 
they  chosen;  who  do  they  represent?  The 
people  of  the  existing  States.  \Vho  is  it  claiuis 
to  be  admitted  into  the  confederacv,  and  to  par- 
ticifMite  in  the  benetits  of  the  Union?  An 
alien,  as  yet,  one  who  has  no  right  of  admission, 
-whom  the  people  of  these  United  States,  as  a 
political  association,  may  ac  their  pleasure  re- 
ject. Can  it  be  supposed,  that,  by  framing  a 
constitution  of  government  for  themselves,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  meant  to  destroy 
for  ever  tlieir  own  inherent  right  of  prescribing 
terms  and  conditions  of  admission  ?  And  yet 
this  is  the  obvious  result  of  the  argument,  for 
as  it  denies  the  power  to  Congress,  and  it  can- 
not be  exercised  by  the  States  or  the  people,  it 
19  for  ever  gone.  In  what  part  of  the  constitu- 
tion do  you  find  any  countenance  for  such  a 
conclusion  ?  There  are  limits,  it  is  true,  to  the 
powers  of  Congress ;  but  those  limits  are  the 
boundaries  which  separate  the  rights  of  the 
Union  from  those  of  the  States  and  the  people. 
Is  there  any  power  denied  to  Congress  which 
is  not  reserved  to  the  States  or  the  people? 
Was  any  power  intended  to  be  denied  to  them, 
in  its  nature  fit  and  proper  to  be  exercised,  but 
which  could  not  be  exercised  by  the  States  or 
tlie  people  ? 

Besides,  if  this  power  was,  in  its  exercise,  to 
be  merely  ministerial,  why  was  it  confided  to 
Congress,  the  highest  legislative  authority  of 
the  nation,  intrusted  with  the  care  of  all  its 
most  important  concerns  ?  It  is  derogatory  to 
the  character  of  Congress,  and  altogether  in- 
consistent with  the  general  tenor  of  its  high 
duties,  to  suppose  that  it  shall  be  required  to 
perform  an  office  so  humiliating. 

One  gentleman  tells  us  that  Missouri  has  a 
right  to  be  admitted,  and  will  assert  her  right, 
n  hat  is  this  but  to  say,  she  will  knock  at  the 
door,  becAnse  it  Ls  civil  to  do  so,  but  if  it  be  not 
immediately  opened,  she  will  break  it  down 
and  come  in  by  force.  Another  gentleman  has 
told  us  of  a  citizen  of  Missouri,  who  said,  that 
rather  than  submit  to  the  restriction,  he  would 
shoulder  his  musket  against  the  United  States. 
'  Buch  intimations  have  no  other  efiect  than  to 
create  a  very  reasonable  doubt  whether  Mis- 
souri is  yet  fit  to  be  admitted.  Admission  pre- 
supposes the  existence  in  the  new  territory  of 
principles  and  feelings  somewhat  like  those 
which  govern  other  parts  of  tliis  Union,  and 
those  are  feelings  of  submission  and  respect  for 
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the  constitution  and  laws,  and  the  authority  exer- 
cised under  them.  If  we  have  no  right  to  im- 
pose the  condition,  there  is  an  end  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  but  if  we  have  a  right,  and  it  is  deemefl 
expedient  to  exercise  it,  I  trust  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  are  not  to  be  frightened  from 
tlieir  purpose  by  threats  like  these.  What  be- 
comes of  the  Union,  which  gentlemen  express 
so  much  anxiety  to  preserve,  if  it  cannot  assert 
and  maintain  ito  rightful  authority,  even  against 
a  territory,  without  the  original  limits  of  the 
United  States,  only  very  lately  acquired,  and 
with  a  population  who  have  scarcely  had  time 
to  become  acquainted  with  each  other  ?  Such  a 
Union  could  hardly  be  worth  preserving.  Why, 
sir,  when  Virginia  brought  her  eldest  daughter 
Kentucky,  trained  up  in  the  habits  and  afiections 
of  her  parent  to  an  age,  when  she  was  fit  to  be 
introduced  into  the  society  of  the  Union,  and 
ottered  her  as  an  associate  fit  to  bo  received. 
Congress,  it  is  admitted,  had  a  right  to  receive 
or  r(yect  her.  But  when  a  State,  fonned  out 
of  an  alien  territory,  and  having  had  no  pater- 
nity but  that  of  Congress,  otters  hersolf  for  ad- 
mission, she  may  demand  and  insist  upon  being 
receiveil.  And  does  Missouri  deem  so  lightly 
of  the  privilege  of  belonging  to  this  Union,  that 
she  would  rather  forego  it  than  make  a  slight 
sacrifice  of  a  seeming  advantage ;  or  that  she 
would  hazard  it  for  the  sake  of  asserting  her  own 
opinion  in  opposition  to  that  of  Congress?  I 
cannot  believe  that,  u{)on  refiection,  she  will 
adopt  any  such  course.  If  she  should,  it  will 
be  time  enough  then  to  consider  how  the 
authority  of  the  Union  is  to  be  maintained. 

I  have  said  that  it  is  derogatory  to  the  au- 
thority of  Congress,  and  wholly  inconsistent 
with  the  tenor  of  its  high  duties  and  capacities, 
to  suppose  that  it  is  merely  to  perform  tlie 
humble  ministerial  office  of  opening  the  door, 
upon  demand,  for  the  admission  of  a  State, 
without  any  discretion  whatever.  No  instance 
can  be  found,  where  the  constitution  has  as- 
signed to  the  legislative  power  the  performance 
of  such  a  duty.  Thus  construed,  it  is  not  a 
power  at  all.  The  cases  that  have  been  put 
are  in  no  respect  analogous.  The  j)(»wer  of  Con- 
gress, upon  the  death  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President,  to  declare  what  officer  shall  act  as 
President  of  the  United  States,  is  a  very  high 
power,  involving  in  its  exercise  much  discretion, 
a  discretion  commensurate  with  the  various  and 
important  trusts  confided  to  the  chief  magistrate. 
It  can  with  no  propriety  be  said  to  be  minis- 
terial, and  its  being  deposited  with  Congress,  ii 
the  strongest  proof  of  the  confidence  reposed  in 
that  body.  The  office  of  counting  the  ballots, 
upon  the  election  of  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent, simple  as  it  may  seem,  and  easy  as  in  or- 
dinary cases  it  is,  is  nevertheless  an  office  of 
important  trust,  and  including  some  judicial 
discretion,  as  well  as  a  most  serious  responsi- 
bility.  It  is  a  fit  office  to  bo  executed  by  th« 
highest  body  in  the  nation.  The  jjower  of  im- 
peachment is  not  a  ministerial  but  a  judicial 
power,  and  it  belongs  not  to  Congress,  but  to  a 
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single  branch.  Tlio  same  remark  applies,  with 
equal  force,  to  the  right  whicii  each  branch 
posse«4es  of  judging  of  the  elections  and  returns 
of  its  members ;  a  judicial  power,  incident  to 
every  body  composed  of  elected  delegates,  and 
one  of  its  inherent  privileges.  In  all  these 
cases,  however,  it  may  not  bo  amiss  to  observe, 
that  the  constitution  gives  only  the  principal 
I>ower.  The  incidental  i>owers,  such  as  sending 
for  persons  and  pa[)ers,  enforcing  the  attendance 
of  witnesses,  and  the  like,  are  implied  from  the 
principal  grant. 

That  construction  which  supposes  that  Con- 
gress have  a  j>ower  indeed  to  admit  or  to  reject, 
but  simply  to  admit  or  reject,  seems  to  me, 
(though  it  might  be  sufficient  for  the  present 
case)  to  reflect  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  framers 
of  the  constitution.  The  objection  to  the  ad- 
mission of  a  State  may  arise  from  something 
not  in  its  nature  insuperable,  but  which  might 
be  removed  by  compact  or  by  accepting  a  con- 
dition. Would  it  not  be  worse  tlian  idle  to  say, 
that  in  such  a  case,  the  State  must  be  rejected, 
for  want  of  a  power  on  the  one  side  to  propose, 
aiid  on  the  other  to  agree,  to  certain  tenus  of 
compact?  In  truth,  as  will  be  shown  more 
fully  hereafter,  such  a  discretion  in  Congress  is 
essentially  necessary  to  the  just  exercise  of  the 
power  of  admission,  not  only  on  account  of  the 
Union,  but  also  of  tlie  States  to  be  admitted. 

The  gentleman  from  Delaware,  has  indeed 
argued,  that  the  power  given  is  to  "  admit,'" 
not  to  *'  form  or  create"  a  State,  and  therefore 
Congress  have  no  power  to  interfere  in  the  for- 
mation. This  only  brings  us  back  to  tlie  inqui- 
ry, what  is  meant  by  the  word  "  admit  ? "  It 
lias  always  been  understood  that  Congress  have 
a  right,  and  are  in  duty  bound,  to  superintend 
the  formation  of  a  State,  and  to  see  that  it  is 
properly  formed.  The  terms  of  the  very  bill 
now  on  your  table  (following  the  usual  phrase- 
ology), "•  authorize  "  the  people  of  Missouri  to 
form  a  constitution  of  State  government  pre- 
parjitory  to  their  admission. 

But  antecedently  to  the  constitution  itself, 
the  States  then  existing  had  prescribed  certain 
terms  or  conditions  to  the  States  to  bo  formed 
out  of  the  X.  W.  Territory.  If  Congress  have 
no  power  but  to  admit  or  to  reject,  the  territory 
wfLs  by  the  constitution  liberated  from  those 
conditions  for  want  of  authority  to  imptvso  them. 
There  might  be  a  question  indeed,  whether  the 
territory  has  not  reverted  to  the  States  which 
ceded  it,  in  conse<pience  of  the  incapacity  of 
Congress  to  fulfil  the  stipulations. 

1  beg  leave  then  to  return  to  the  question — 
the  incidents  to  this  power  being  quite  as  impor- 
tant as  the  power  itself,  the  power  being  worse 
than  worthless  without  them^lid  the  people 
vf  the  United  States,  in  framing  a  constitution 
of  government  for  tliemselves,  intend  to  destroy 
the  power,  by  stripping  it  of  the  incidents  that 
gave  it  all  its  value  ?  Did  they  mean  to  prevent 
its  application  to  the  cases  to  which  they  had 
themselves  applied  it  ?  And  for  what  pur])ose  ? 
^{etter,  far  better  would  it  have  been,  that  uo 


power  at  all  should  havo  been  given  to  Con- 
gresB,  than  that  they  sLoald  thus  be  required, 
either  blindly  to  admit,  or  sullenly  to  rejwL 
llie  design  of  the  constitution  was  not  toabritlge, 
but  to  enlarge  and  strengthen  the  powers  of  tJ« 
federal  government,  and  it  would  be  stranpjl? 
inconsistent  with  the  general  plan,  to  supiiow, 
that  in  a  matter  which  is  properly  of  a  nationil 
concern,  it  had  denied  to  Congress  a  portion  d 
power  which  had  been  actually  and  beneficially 
exercised  under  the  confederation.  We  fhooW 
naturally  expect  tt>  find  it  where  it  was  dept»- 
ited  before.  I  think  it  is  accordingly  there  de- 
posited, with  all  its  established  incidents,  amoi^ 
which  is  that  now  in  question. 

This  power  is  not  now  asserted  for  the  fim 
time  under  the  constitution.     It   has  alraj; 
been  exercised  by  Congress.     There  never  has 
been  a  State  admitted,  except  Vermont,  witboot 
conditions  which  surrendered  a  portion  of  1«- 
islative  authority  more  or  less  extensive.    Ken- 
tucky entered  into  stipulations  with  Virginia, 
and  among  them  was  one  by  which  she  LuUDd 
herself  for  five  years,  not  to  tax  the  lands  oi 
non-residents  higher  than   those  of  resideata^ 
and  never  to  tax  the  lands  of  non-resideBU 
who  should  reside  in  Virginia,  higher  than  thow 
of  residents.    This  is  a  perpetual  restraint  upon 
her  power  of  legislation,  but  it  is  no  diminatioo 
of  her  sovereignty.    The  States  of  Ohia  Indi- 
ana, and  Illinois,  by  compact  with  the  United 
States,  are  under  a  per])etu}d  incapacity  topennil 
slavery  within  their  limits.     This  is  no  den)^ 
tion  from  their  just  sovereignty,  nor  does  any 
man  imagine  that  it  impairs  their  character  (O* 
lessens  their  weight  in  the  Union.     Alabama, 
Mississippi,  and  Louisiana,  too,  have  cotae  in 
upon  conditions  imposed   by  Congress  at  ibt 
time  of  their  admission.     In  every  such  instance, 
tlie  Stat<«  have  been  deemed  to  be,  and  have  in 
fact  been,  admitted  upon  an  equal  footing  with 
the  original  Suites.     The  uniform  exertion  ot 
this  authority  for  such  a  length  of  time,  is  not 
regarded  merely  as  furnishing  us  with  so  many 
precedents,  entitled  to  more  or  less  considera- 
tion according  to  circumstances.     There  man 
be  a  time  atler  which  the  practical  constroo 
tion  of  the  constitution,  universally  undentood, 
and  adopted  and  acquiesced  in  by  the  pei^e, 
especially  in  matters  of  great  public  concern,  ii 
to  be  deemed  the  true  construction,  and  plaMd 
beyond  tlie  rfeacli  of  dispute  or  controveny. 
Shall  we  now  undo  all  that  has  been  done  ^ 
above  thirty  years,  and  done  witL  the  commoB 
consent  ?    Shall  we  reject  as  erroneous  the  in- 
terpretation that  has  been,  without  exception, 
put  upon  the  constitution  from  the  time  of  iu 
adoption  ?    It  is  due  to  the  constitution  ititK 
that  it  should  not  be  exposed  to  treatment  whicli 
must  weaken  its  claim  to  the  public  confldeoct 
and  respect.    It  is  due  to  the  people,  whose  cor 
stitution  it  is,  that  what  it  has  always  bees 
understood  in  practice  to  be^  it  shall  oontinM  ts 
bo,  until  they  may  think  proper  to  chango  iti 
provisions. 
But  here  we  are  met  bj  an  dyjectioo, 
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Beems  to  be  considered  by  those  who  present  it 
as  of  great  force.  If  one  condition  may  be  pro- 
*posed,  why  not  another,  and  another,  withont 
fimit,  to  the  entire  annihilation  of  all  the  rights 
of  the  State  ?  This  argument,  though  pressed 
with  a  sort  of  triumph,  as  if  it  were  completely 
unanswerable,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  even 
plausible.  The  possible  abuse  of  power  can 
never  be  urged  to  show  that  a  power  does  not 
exist,  or  that  it  is  not  upon  the  whole  salutary  and 
proper ;  for  if  admitted  at  all,  it  proves  by  far  too 
mnch,  as  it  is  equally  avaUable  against  every 
grant  of  power.  In  the  formation  of  govern- 
ment, the  first  inquiry  must  be,  what  authority 
is  fit  and  necessary  to  be  delegated ;  and  then 
we  are  to  inquire  to  whom  it  sliall  be  confided, 
and  what  security  can  be  provided  against  its 
faltliless  exercise  ?  All  autnority  is  exposed  to 
the  danger  of  abuse,  for  it  is  administered  by 
men.  Crovemment  has  been  said,  by  a  once 
celebrated  popular  writer,  to  be  itself  an  evil, 
inasmuch  as  its  necessity  arises  from  the  vices 
and  weakness  of  our  nature.  But  the  constitu- 
tion has  provided  with  the  greatest  care  against 
the  abuse  of  power,  by  making  every  public 
agent  in  some  way  accountable  for  his  conduct, 
and  by  conferring  the  highest  powers  upon 
those  who  are  immediately  responsible  to  the 
people ;  and  as  long  as  the  people  shall  continue 
to  be  faithful  to  themselves,  so  k>ng  the  check 
will  continue  to  be  elFectual.  This  is  the  great 
security,  and  it  depends  upon  the  virtue  and 
intelligence  of  the  people.  No  government  ever 
aflforded  the  eame  degree  of  protection,  with  so 
little  burthen,  and  if  we  had  not  been  most  vehe- 
mently censured  abroad  for  speaking  well  of 
ourselves,  I  would  add,  that  there  is  probably 
no  other  people  upon  earth  who  could  be  kept 
quiet  by  so  light  a  pressure.  The  government 
and  the  people  are  suited  to  each  other.  Long 
may  they  continue  sc. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  the  imme- 
diate representatives  of  the  people,  and  imme- 
diately accountable  to  the  people,  are  the  fit 
depositones  of  such  a  power  as  that  now  claimed, 
for  it  concerns  the  general  welfare.  They  have 
no  motive  to  abuse  it ;  and  if  they  were  so 
inclined,  they  cannot  abuse  it,  because  they  have 
no  power  to  impose  the  condition.  The  State 
may,  at  her  pleasure,  reject  the  oflfer,  and  re- 
main in  her  territorial  condition,  where  she 
will  be  subject  to  the  unqualified  power  of 
Congress. 

It  must  be  manifest  to  every  one  who  has 
reflected  upon  the  subject,  that  there  are  tenns 
which  are  obviously  salutary  and  proper,  and 
necessary  to  be  proposed  upon  the  admission  of 
a  State.  When  Louisiana  asked  to  come  into 
the  Union,  did  any  one  doubt  that  it  was  right 
to  require,  that  her  legislative  and  judicial  pro- 
ceedings should  no  longer  be  carried  on  in  a 
langua^  unintelligible  to  the  other  citizens  of 
:he  Umted  States,  withont  the  aid  of  an  inters 
preter  ?  There  are  terms,  too,  which  would  be 
Manifestly  improper,  and  there  are  terms  I  freely 
ickno  wledge,  which  would  be  incompatible  with 


the  constitution.  There  must  be  a  discretion 
somewhere,  to  judge  between  the  two  first 
classes.  Our  government  would  be  incomplete 
without  it.  Where  can  the  power  be  so  safely 
lodged  as  with  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
to  decide  what  terms  the  general  interofrts  re- 
quire to  be  proposed?  They  have  never  yet 
abused  it,  and  I  think  there  is  no  danger  that 
they  ever  will.  But  whore  do  the  opponents 
of  the  amendment  propose  to  lodge  the  power  ? 
Leave  the  State  free,  it  is  said ;  let  her  adopt 
such  a  plan  of  government  as  best  suits  her  own 
circumstances.  And  is  there  no  danger  to  be 
apprehended  from  that  quarter  ?  Supposing  her 
to  be  competent  to  judge  what  is  best  for  her- 
self, or  most  for  her  own  advantage  (of  which, 
if  she  desires  slaves,  I  must  be  permitted  to 
doubt),  yet,  as  she  claims  to  become  a  member 
of  tliis  Union,  the  general  interests  are  involved 
in  her  decision,  and  her  views  may  not  be  those 
which  best  comport  with  the  public  welfare. 
Of  that  she  is  not,  in  any  sense,  as  competent  to 
judge  as  those  who  are  intrusted  with  tlie  care 
of  the  concerns  of  the  whole. 

Is  it  too  Tnuch  then  to  say,  that  the  right  to 
judge  of  terms,  which  are  not  incompatible  wiiii 
the  constitution,  belongs  to  the  Union,  and  to 
Congress  as  the  admitting  power  ?  It  is  essen- 
tial that  it  should  be  so,  for  the  sake  even  of 
the  State  applying  for  admission.  I  have  im- 
mediately at  hand  an  illustration,  and  if  I  mis- 
take not,  a  most  cogent  argument,  to  which  I 
invite  the  particular  attention  of  the  delegate 
from  Missouri.  I  feel  nothing  but  good  will  for 
that  gentleman,  and  nothing  but  good  will  for 
his  constituents,  whom  he  represents  here  with 
so  much  zeal  and  ability;  and  I  submit  this 
matter  for  his  and  their  consideration.  It 
is  not  to  be  denied  that  Congress  have  the  power 
to  fix  the  limits  of  the  State,  and  that  they  are 
not  obliged  to  give  her  all  the  territory  comi)re- 
hended  in  the  boundaries  stated  in  the  bill. 
This  is  entirely  within  their  control.  Suppose 
Congress  should  be  of  opinion  that,  if  Missouri 
is  to  be  a  slave  State,  her  northern  boundary 
ought  to  be  the  river,  cutting  off  the  large  and 
fertile  tract  of  country  that  lies  beyond  it :  but 
if  she  will  adopt  the  proposition  of  the  amend- 
ment, she  ought  to  have  for  her  domain  the 
whole  territory  within  her  present  limits. 
Might  not  Congress  propose  to  her  the  alter- 
native, take  the  restriction,  and  you  shall  have 
all  the  territory ;  reject  the  restriction,  and  you 
shall  not  go  beyond  the  river  ?  Something  of 
this  kind  is  very  likely  to  happen,  and  it  may 
hereafter  appear  that  Missouri  is  contending  for 
a  principle  that  will  operate  much  to  her  dis- 
advantage. For  my  own  part — and  I  only  speak 
for  myself-— I  most  freely  and  sincerely  declare, 
that  if  the  restriction  be  not  agreed  to,  I  will 
vote  for  reducing  Missouri  to  the  smallest  limits 
that  are  consistent  with  the  character  of  a  State. 
If  the  restriction  be  agreed  to,  I  will  vote  for 
giving  her  such  boundaries  as  will  secure  her 
grandeur  and  comparative  importance. 

From  the  view  which  I  have  now  endeavored 
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to  take,  it  will  follow  that  whoever  objects  to 
any  condition  proposed,  as  beyond  the  power 
of  Congress,  must  fail,  unless  he  show,  that  the 
l)articuiar  condition  is  incompatible  with  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States :  that  it  is  such 
a  condition  as  the  State  has  not  a  power  to  as- 
sent to.  I  am  very  sensible  that  the  question, 
which  arises  here,  is  interesting  and  important, 
and  that  it  is  delicate,  though  otherwise  I  think 
not  difficult.  No  one  who  has  a  feeling  of  re- 
gard for  his  country,  can  be  indifterent  to  the 
sensation  it  occasions  in  this  House,  nor  per- 
ceive, without  some  emotion,  the  line  of  division 
it  marks.  Yet  it  is  a  question  that  is  before  us ; 
it  is  a  question  we  must  meet ;  and  while  we 
owe  it  to  our  country  to  meet  it  fully  and  fairly 
we  owe  it  to  each  other  to  meet  it  with  mutua 
resj)ect  and  forbearance.  I  will  concede  even 
more:  we  are  not  to  eutertain,  much  less  to 
express  a  thought  hostile  to  the  rights  of  the 
inhabitants  of  those  States  where  slavery  exists ; 
and  in  any  tiling  I  may  say,  I  hope  it  will  always 
be  understood,  that  I  consider  those  rights  en- 
titled to  the  protection  of  all  the  power  of  the 
country,  without  reference  to  any  other  consid- 
eration than  that  they  are  acknowledged  by  the 
constitution.  Among  the  many  evils  of  slavery, 
it  is  one,  that  where  it  exists,  it  can  scarcely  be 
freely  discussed,  and  yet  there  may  be  occasions 
when  its  free  discussion  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
]jortance.  The  same  kind  of  difficulty  existed 
at  the  formation  of  the  constitution.  It  was 
not  removed  by  crimination,  or  suspicion,  or 
threats ;  it  was  a^usted  upon  the  basis  of  an 
existing  state  of  things. 

Is  this  condition  then  incompatible  with  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States— so  incora- 
]>atible  that  a  State  cannot  assent  to  it  ?  For 
if  a  State  might  voluntarily  surrender  it.  Con- 
gress may  re<iuire  its  surrender  as  the  term  of 
admission.  With  what  part  of  the  constitution 
is  it  incompatible?  It  interferes  with  no  ex- 
press provision  of  that  instrument.  It  must 
then  be  implied.  AVhat  an  implication  I  Instead, 
however,  of  pointing  out  the  parts  of  the  con- 
stitution from  which  this  implication  can  be 
made.  State  rights  are  immediately  sounded  in 
our  ears — State  rights  are  invaded  and  violated. 
Sir,  State  rights  is  a  phrase  of  potent  efficacy, 
and,  properly  understood,  of  sacred  regard. 
But  what  are  State  rights  ?  They  are  ample — 
they  are  inviolable ;  they  are  the  sure  founda- 
tion and  the  lasting  security  of  our  liberties,  and 
I  hope  I  may  add,  they  are  in  no  danger  from 
the  present  proposition.  But  I  must  be  per- 
mitted to  say,  there  are  rights  of  the  States 
who  were  parties  to  the  constitution,  and  rights 
of  States  afterwards  to  be  admitted  into  the  con- 
federacy. Will  it  be  contended  that  they  are, 
in  all  respects,  identically  the  same,  or  that  a 
new  State  is  not  upon  an  equal  footing  with  the 
original  States,  unless  it  possesses  precisely  the 
same  powers  ?  A  moment's  attention  will  show 
that  it  cannot.  Before  the  confederation,  the 
tliirteen  State*  who  composed  it,  were,  in  all 
respects,  sovereign  and  independent  States,  pos- 


sessing all  the  attributes  of  sovereignty.  Tli€ 
confederation  was  of  sovereign  and  independent 
States,  united  only  for  certain  purposes  of  coir.- 
mon  concern,  in  the  management  of  which  ther 
acted  as  States.  "When,  in  the  course  of  events, 
these  States  came  to  form  a  more  intimate 
union,  they  presented  to  the  convention  pioims 
in  which  they  agreed,  and  points  in  which  thej 
differed.  They  were  respectively  sovereigns  of 
all  the  soil-  within  their  limits,  and  the  proprie- 
tors of  all  the  vacant  land.  They  were  sot^ 
reigns  for  all  the  purposes  of  foreign  as  well  a 
domestic  legislation ;  and  no  new  confederate 
could  be  admitted  but  by  common  consent,  and 
upon  such  tenns  as  the  existing  States  migkt 
'  think  fit  to  prescribe.  There  were,  too,  acci- 
dental diversities  among  them,  of  wliich  I  need 
only  mention  one,  the  existence  of  negro  slaverr 
in  some  of  the  States,  permitted  by  their  laws 
and  incorporated  into  tneir  institutions. 

With  respect  to  the  existing  States,  it  jmj 
truly  be  aflfinned,  that  they  were  left  in  tl;e 
possession  of  every  power  and  right,  which  wti 
not  conceded  by  them  to  the  Union.    Thej  de 
rived  no  right  or  power  from  the  constitation; 
they  only  retained  what  they  before  pos«««fti, 
without  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  its  origin. 
The  extent  of  this  reserved  possession  is  muPf 
easily  understood  than  defined.     It  is  saflScient 
for  the  present  purpose  to  say,  that  it  corapri- 
hended  all  the  power  of  slavery,  as  an  existing 
state  or  condition,  which  they  did  not  choose  !<• 
renounce  or  relincjuish,  and  i)erhaps  had  it  no: 
in  their  power  to  extirpate,  if  they  had  >»  de- 
sired.   The  constitution  was  thus  the  croatore 
of  the  States ;  the  work  of  their  own  hand?. 
But  what  is  a  new  State  ?    It  is  the  creatare  of 
the  constitution,  deriving  from  the  constitntina 
its  existence  and  all  its  rights,  and  poss«ft»io$ 
no  power  but  what  is  imparted  to  it  by  the  wa- 
stitution.   If  it  have  a  power  to  establish  slaTerr, 
it  derives  that  power  from  the  constitution,  and 
the  constitution  becomes  stiuned  with  the  sin 
of  having  originated  a  state  of  slavery.    What 
a  reflection  would  this  be  upon  that  instrumeot! 
now  is  it  calculated  to  diminish  tlie  sacred  it- 
gard  that  has  been  felt  for  it  here  and  abroad! 
Up  to  the  present  moment,  no  snch  charge  etc 
be  made  against  the  constitation.    With  re^*: 
to  the  existing  Statesi,  it  only  tolerated  what  it 
could  not  remove ;  and  in  the  case  of  LonisdanA 
it  submitted  to  circumstances  equally  uocoe- 
trollable.    But  (and  I  say  it  with  pride  and  ynxi 
pleasure),  it  never  yet  has  conferred  a  wwer  t'» 
establish  the  condition  of  slavery,  and  I  wan 
those,  who  are  intnisted  with  its  adniinisva- 
tion,  to  beware  how  they  claim  for  it  the  exef* 
tion  of  a  capacitv  so  odious. 

But  wo  are  told  that  every  thing  is  imjAvii 
in  the  use  of  the  word  *'  state  " — that  the  o«- 
stitution  when  it  speaks  of  the  admission  of  d^* 
^^  states  "  into  the  union,  necessarily  means  that 
they  should  possess  certain  faculties  and  pai* 
ers,  of  which  it  is  also  contended,  Uiat  the  pre- 
cise definition  is  to  be  found  in  the  facmti^ 
and  powers  possessed  by  the  original  SUtei 
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I  admit,  unliefiitatingly,  that  there  are  rights 
8o  inherent  and  edsential,  and,  if  you  please,  in- 
alienable, that  a  State  cannot  Burrender  them, 
nor  exist  as  a  member  of  this  Union  without 
them.  But  is  it  essential,  by  the  principles  of 
oar  constitution,  to  the  character  of  a. member 
c»f  this  Union,  (a  newly  admitted  member,  es- 
pecially,) that  it  should  possess  all  the  powers, 
cir  even  all  the  rights,  that  belonged  to  the  orig- 
inal States?  It  must  tlien  be  the  sovereign  of 
all  the  territory  within  its  limits,  which  has 
never  been  the  case  in  a  single  instance  of  a 
State  newly  formed  out  of  the  territory  of  the 
United  States.  It  cannot  be  the  case;  for, 
by  the  practice  of  the  government,  the  admis- 
sion is  made  to  depend  upon  the  number  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  not  upon  the  appropriation  of 
the  land.  Tlie  unappropriated  lands  belong  to 
the  United  States.  Even  its  limits  are  settled 
by  Congress.  It  must,  too,  have  iin  unlimited 
right  of  taxation ;  and  it  must  have  an  inde- 
pendent and  absolute  power,  extending  to  every 
thing  within  its  limits ;  for  all  these  powers  be- 
longed to  the  original  States.  Then,  sir,  not  a 
fiingle  new  Stat-e,  (excepting  Vermont,)  has  been 
properly  admitted  into  the  Union,  and  the 
practice  of  the  government  from  its  first  foun- 
dation has  been  one  tissue  of  error  and  usurpa- 
tion. 

In  every  instance  some  restriction  or  curtail- 
ment of  legislative  authority,  more  or  less  ex- 
tensive, hjLs  been  imposed  and  assented  to,  with 
ani  versal  approbation.  In  the  case  of  Kentucky, 
as  we  have  seen,  Virginia  stipulated,  among  other 
things,  that  for  a  limited  time  tlie  lands  of  non- 
residents should  not  be  taxed  higher  than  those 
of  residents,  and  that  tlie  lands  of  non-residents 
residing  in  Virginia,  should  never  bo  taxed 
higher  than  those  of  residents.  This  is  a  palpa- 
ble restraint  upon  the  exercise  of  a  legislative 
anthority,  which  every  one  of  the  existing  States 
l>osfi<esses  without  restriction,  and  yet  it  never 
has  been  supposed  to  place  Kentucky  in  a  condi- 
tion of  inferiority  to  her  sister  States.  1  will  not 
tire  the  patience  of  the  committee  by  going 
through  the  other  instances,  which  have  been 
already  very  fully  brought  into  view.  Enongh 
has  been  said  to  show,  that  it  has  never  been 
thought  requisite  that  a  new  State  should  pos- 
F^fss  the  same  identical  powers  which  confess- 
edly belonged  to  the  original  States,  and  that 
such  identity  is  not  necessary  to  a  perfect  po- 
litical equality. 

To  come  nearer  to  the  question,  I  beg  leave 
to  ask,  is  it  essential,  by  the  principles  of  our 
constitution,  to  the  character  of  a  State,  that  it 
cihould  have  the  power  of  originating,  establish- 
ing, or  perpetuating  the  condition  of  slavery 
within  its  limits? 

I  request  gentlemen  to  pause  before  they  an- 
swer this  question,  and  to  look  it  fairly  in  the 
face,  for  it  must  be  met.  Is  it  essential  to  the 
character  of  a  free  republican  Stute,  that  it 
should  have  the  power  of  originating,  establish- 
ing, or  perpetuating  a  system  of  slavery — so 
essential  that  it  is  not  a  free  republican  State 


without  the  power,  nor  qualified  to  be  a  mem* 
ber  of  this  confederacy  ? 

Can  it  be  possible  that  a  constitution,  framed 
to  secure,  to  preserve,  and  to  extend  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty,  itself  rests  upon  a  principle  so 
impolitic  and  so  indefensible  as  this?  I  should 
very  much  fear  that  we  neither  expect  tlie 
favor  of  Heaven  nor  the  approbation  of -men 
for  a  constitution  so  constructed — whose  pro- 
fessions were  so  entirely  at  variance  with  its 
principles.  Can  it  be  pretended,  will  any  one 
be  hardy  enough  to  assert  that  this  power  be- 
longs to  the  rights  of  self-government,  or  of  a 
just  sovereignty,  or  that  it  is  to  be  arranged  in 
the  same  class  with  the  authority  exercised  by 
every  well  constituted  society,  in  regulating  the 
domestic  relations?  Where  slavery  exists  it 
may  be,  (as  was  said  by  a  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia,) that  slaves  are  regarded  as  in  a  state  of 
perpetual  minority.  It  might  with  equal  pro- 
priety be  said  at  once  that  they  are  regarded  as 
in  a  state  of  perpetual  subjection — it  amounts 
to  the  same  thing;  for  surely  no  man  will  se- 
riously affirm,  that  this  decree  of  per[>etual  mi- 
nority has  its  source  in  the  same  feelings  and 
views  which  in  ail  civilized  nations  have  led  to 
the  enactment  of  laws  for  the  protection  of  in- 
fancy against  its  own  folly  aud  imprudence. 
The  one  originates  in  parental  affection,  anx- 
iously providing  for  the  welfare  of  its  otlspring 
during  the  period  when  by  nature  the  judgment 
is  weak  and  the  passions  strong;  and  every  in- 
capacity which  the  laws  have  established  is 
meant  as  a  shield  for  infancy  against  danger  to 
itself.  The  other — has  it  any  view  to  the  com- 
fort or  well  being  of  this  perpetual  minor  ?  I 
will  not  pursue  the  inquiry  lest  I  should  wound 
the  feelings  of  some  who  hear  me,  and  whom  I 
would  not  willingly  offend.  Where  slavery  ex- 
ists you  may  call  it  what  you  please ;  you  have 
a  perfect  right  to  do  so,  and  to  regulate  it  by 
such  laws  as  you  deem  best ;  but  in  a  discussion 
like  the  present,  it  seems  to  me  an  utter  per- 
version of  language  to  style  it  a  minority,  as  it 
would  be  an  utter  perversion  of  sentiment  to 
suppose  that  it  has  any  resemblance  to  the  en- 
dearing relation  out  of  which  the  laws  for  the 
government  of  infancy  liave  grown. 

IIow  is  this  power  essential  to  the  character 
of  a  free  republican  State  ?  Suppose  this  evil 
were  now  happily  extirpated,  is  there  any  moral 
or  political  competency  under  the  constitution 
to  restore  it  among  us?  Has  any  one  ever  se- 
riously contended  for  such  a  power?  Ko:  it 
certainly  could  not  be  re-established  without 
the  consent  of  Congress,  and  yet  I  think  it  will 
scarcely  be  asserted,  that  the  States  would  not 
still  i)osses8  all  the  essential  powers  of  self- 
government,  and  a  just  sovereignty;  that  they 
would  not  be  as  free,  as  independent,  as  happy, 
and  at  least  as  powerful  as  thoy  are  now. 

Upon  what  footing,  then,  do  the  original 
States  stand  in  this  resi)ect  ?  Did  the  constitu- 
tion either  give  or  reserve  to  them  the  right  of 
originating  or  establishing  a  state  of  slavery  ? 
Have  they  now,  or  have  they  ever  had  such  i 
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right?  Is  tliere  a  right  in  any  of  them  to  re- 
duce a  free  man  to  a  state  of  Blavery,  except  as 
a  pimishment  for  crimes  of  wliich  he  has  been 
legally  convicted,  and  not  extending  to  his  oft- 
spring?  Tlie  great  principles  of  the  constitu- 
tion are  all  at  varijmce  with  such  a  doctrine. 
It  is  plain  enough  how  the  convention  consider- 
ed the  matter,  and  how  it  was  considered  bv 
the  States,  individually  and  collectively.  They 
regarded  it  then  as  they  regard  it  now,  as  an 
unfortunately  existing  evil,  of  which  it  was  im- 
j>ossible  to  rid  themselves,  and  which,  therefore, 
they  must  manage  in  the  manner  most  condu- 
cive to  their  safety :  an  accidental  and  deplora- 
ble state  of  things,  not  to  bo  terminated  by  any 
means  which  human  wisdom  was  then  able  to 
devise.  It  was  upon  this  footing,  that  which  is 
called  the  compromise  took  place — it  was  a 
compromise  with  an  afflicting  necessity,  and 
mark  well  the  manner  of  it!  It  was  a  silent 
compact  between  the  existing  States,  upon  a 
subject  which  they  all  felt  was  beyond  their 
power  to  deal  with.  That  silence,' that  most 
emphatic  and  impressive  silence  of  the  consti- 
tution, is  the  sure  indication  of  the  feelings 
which  prevailed  in  the  convention.  What  could 
they  say  ?  They  would  not  utter  the  word 
slave  or  slaverv,  and  whenever  thev  found  oc- 
casion  to  make  any  provision  on  the  subje^^t, 
they  had  recourse  to  other  language,  as  if  the 
very  terms  were  hateful  and  olfensive,  and  un- 
fit to  be  employed  in  that  instrument.  What 
could  they  do?  They  could  only  indulge  a 
hope  that  a  time  would  come  when  this  evil 
might  be  eradicated,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  they 
bore  their  testimony  against  it  by  that  expres- 
sive silence,  of  which  no  one  could  mistake  or 
misunderstund  the  meaning. 

That  compact,  not  of  words,  but  of  silence, 
had  the  precise  effect,  while  it  avoided  a  recog- 
niti(m  of  the  legitimate  origin  of  the  evil,  of 
leaving  every  one  of  the  then  existing  States  in 
possession  of  the  power  whi(*h  it  actually  exer- 
cised, except  so  far  as  it  was  parted  with  to  the 
Union.  Tlie  ambiguity  in  the  constitution,  if 
any  there  be,  arises  altogether  from  this  well- 
meant  mode  of  treating  the  subject.  What  the 
framers  of  that  instrument  intended  should 
signify  their  detestation  of  slavery,  has  furnish- 
ed Jin  argument  in  favor  of  its  extension.  For, 
as  silence  left  the  existing  States  in  po^i-ession 
of  the  power,  so  silence  is  interpreted,  in  the 
adinission  of  new  States,  to  C(»nfer  the  power; 
and  this  rule  of  constnu'tion  throws  ui>on  Con- 
gress the  necessity  of  an  active  exertion  of 
authority  for  its  restraint,  for  which  gentlemen 
insist  we  must  show  a  positive  grant.  I»ut,  with 
res|)ect  to  the  existing  v^tates,  it  was  a  ]M>wer 
paramount  to  the  constitution  itsilf,  and  which 
no  State  surrendered ;  a  power,  however,  and 
a  necessity,  too,  conline<l  to  her  own  limits. 

Can  this  be  affirmed  with  truth  of  any  State 
newlv  admitted  into  the  Union?  Can  it  be 
Raid  to  stand  upon  the  sjune  footing  as  the 
original  States,  either  as  to  paramount  power, 
and  existing  condition,  or  the  case  of  necessi- 


ty ?  Up  to  the  moment  of  admission,  it  i»  m.I» 
ject  entirely  and  exclusively  to  the  govemnien 
of  Congress,  as  a  part  of  tb«  territory  of  lU 
Union.  It  presents  itself  to  Congress,  &<i  a  Xtr» 
ritory,  asking  to  become  a  State,  but  bringiri^ 
with  it  no  btate  rights — no  State  powers?— 
nothing  to  be  reserved,  but  every  thing  to 
be  received.  It  presents  itself  free  from  tL* 
condition  of  slaverj',  or  subject  to  it  in  ^ 
slight  a  degree  as  to  be  easily  manageallr. 
and  affording  no  just  ground  f«>r  its  contit.a- 
anco.  Unless,  therefore,  it  can  l>e  shown.  tLat 
it  is  so  essential  to  the  completion  of  a  frr^ 
republican  State  of  this  Union,  to  have  tU 
r)Ower  of  originating  or  peri>etuating  slaven-. 
that  it  cannot  be  free  and  republican  witln^u 
it,  the  argument  must  fail  altogether.  ISesidts 
sir,  how  can  the  rights  of  the  now  Slate  U 
att'ected.  It  has  the  choice  of  coining  in  uinid 
the  tenus,  ob  not  coming  in  at  all. 

I  am  aware,  it  may  l>e  said,  tliat  the  ctmi- 
pact,  between  the  existing  States,  ought  i»> 
bo  considered  as  a  mutual  stiimlatiou,  vith 
each  other;  that  new  States  sV.ould,  in  tl;i^ 
resj>ect,  be  left  free  to  chooso  for  them^eh\^ 
It  is  nowhere  said  so;  and  to  me  it  i^m^ 
worse  than  idle  to  suppose,  that  there  i<'  a 
dormant  abstract  principle  in  the  const  it nii>D, 
in  favor  of  slavery,  to  spring  np  cmly  a-*  a  I -ir- 
rier  against  what  is,  and  always  has  been  c«:i- 
ceded  to  be,  right  and  just.  Show  lue  tlif 
value  of  it,  in  practice,  an<l  I  am  tlien  ^k- 
pared  to  listen  to  the  deduction ;  but,  as  W.i 
as  the  argument  terminates  only  in  evil,  «»r. 
which  is  the  same  thing,  in  preventing  a  po«"l 
so  long  exactly  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  tind 
its  way  to  the  hearts  or  the  understandin<;  ••! 
men.  When,  not  long  ago,  it  was  affirmed  in 
this  House,  that  the  constitution  gave  to  C»r.- 
gress  a  i)Ower  to  make  certain  public  impn^w- 
ments — to  open  the  channels  for  wealth  aiJ 
trade  to  flow  from  one  quarter  of  the  country 
to  another — to  approximate  thorn  to  eaili 
other,  to  connect  them  by  the  ties  of  inter- 
est and  mutual  dependence  and  mutual  regnrt', 
I  listened  with  attention  and  pleasure,  ler  1 
expected  to  find  a  power  so  beneficent.  N>. 
sir,  if  I  am  told  that  there  is  a  power  in  tJ.tf 
constitution  to  arrest  the  march  of  slavery,  i«' 
extend  the  sphere  of  freedom,  persi»nal  asVt'il 
a**  political,  that  too,  I  expect  to  find,  Knt. 
when  I  am  told,  that  there  is  a  siitrut^  dcr- 
mant  principle  in  the  constitution,  a  soUeQ 
IM)wer  that  forbids  us  to  check  the  exten>:":i 
of  slavery,  I  confess  to  you,  that  I  involuntaiily 
shrink  from  the  process  of  reasoning  br  wliktt 
it  is  deduced,  and  revolt  involuntarily  fn^ 
the  conclusi(»n.  If  it  be  apparent,  I  must  anl 
I  will  submit  to  it ;  but  if  it  be  not  ckxr,  i 
am  not  disposeil  to  search  for  it,  either  aino'.;; 
the  high  attributes  of  sovereign  power,  or  tie 
more  freijuent  refuge  of  State  rights. 

But  I  admit  that  this  assertion  is  true,  a* 

to  every  rightful  and  essential  power,  wbifl 

bel(»ngs  inseparably  to  republican  self-gt»vHTi- 

,  ment,  or  is  necessary  to  place  a  State  iii-^'i^ 
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an  eqaal  political  footing  with  her  sister  States, 
ftud  render  her  worthy  to  be  a  member  of  the 
confederacy.  As  to  the  rights  of  self-govern- 
ment, I  have  nothing  more  to  say.  It  only  re- 
mains to  inquire,  whether  the  proposed  re- 
litriction  disturbs  or  interferes  with  any  of 
the  great  [Kilitical  rights  of  tiie  State,  or  is 
calculated  to  lessen  her  weight  and  influence 
n  the  scale  of  the  Union?  The  great  and 
important  right  of  every  State,  is  tliat  which 
regards  her  representation  in  the  national 
councils.  Is  that  impaired  by  the  restriction  ? 
T)ie  compromise  of  the  constitution,  in  the  arti- 
cle of  representation,  was  founded  upon  a  sim- 
ple, and  now  well-established  principle,  applied 
to  preserve  the  balance  of  the  exitsting  States. 
It  was  not  that  property  was  to  be  represented 
— ^for  then,  every  kind  of  property  ought  to 
have  been  estimated  in  fixing  the  ratio — ^but 
that  this  particular  kind  of  property  occupied 
the  place  and  consumed  the  food  of  a  free  popu- 
lation, and  to  tlmt  extent  lessened  the  compara- 
tive numbers  of  the  State,  not  for  a  time  only, 
but  for  ever.  If  the  free  population  had  furnish- 
t;d  the  ratio,  how  many  representatives  would 
Virginia  now  have?  to  preserve  the  balance 
of  the  States,  tlien  and  thereafter,  the  rule  of 
three-fifths  was  adopted,  and  with  this  rule,  the 
constitution  considers  that  there  is  a  fair  politi- 
cal equality  between  the  free  States  and  the 
slave  States.  Can  it  be  said,  that  the  i)olitical 
rights  of  the  State  are,  in  this  leading  and  all 
important  point,  impaired  by  the  restriction? 
In  point  of  fact,  her  influence  and  power  are  in- 
creased^ for  the  free  population  will  increase 
more  rapidly  than  the  slave  population,  and  she 
is  entitled  to  a  representation  for  the  whole 
number,  instead  of  being  limited,  as  to  a  part, 
to  three-fifths.  Whoever  will  take  tlie  trouble 
to  examine  tlie  comparative  increase  of  the  two 
descriptions  of  States,  will  be  satisfied  of  this, 
and  I  have  no  desire  to  obtain  for  tlie  free  States 
the  advantage,  hinted  at  by  a  member  who  has 
opposed  the  amendment,  of  infusing  into  the 
States  to  be  formed  a  debilitAting  disease,  which 
will  stint  their  growth  and  lessen  their  political 
weight  in  the  Union.  The  political  right  of  a 
State,  secured  by  the  constitution,  is,  if  there 
are  slaves,  to  apply  to  them  the  rule  of  three- 
fifths,  and  tliat  right,  I  admit,  cannot  be  in- 
fringed. But  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  full  benefit  of  the  principle  of  rep- 
resentation, nor  fairly  to  be  deduced  fn)m  it  as 
a  part  of  the  compromise,  that  a  new  State 
tJionId  be  permitted  to  have  slaves. 

I  may  l>e  allowed  again  to  ask,  what  are  the 
political  rights  of  a  State  in  regard  to  the  Union  ? 
They  are  the  political  rights  of  the  free  inhabit- 
ants, the  only  condition  known  to  the  constitu- 
tion. Slaves  have  no  politcal  rights.  They  are 
acquired  by  force,  and  tliey  are  held  by  force ; 
and  if  it  be  lawful  to  hold  them  at  all,  it  is  also 
lawful  to  use  any  degree  of  force  that  is  neces- 
sary to  hold  them  in  quiet  subjection.  Every 
law  of  a  slave-holding  State,  which  provides 
particularly  for  this  condition  of  men,  by  pecu- 


liar exertions  of  authority,  by  an  unusual  disci- 
pline, or  by  unusual  terrors  and  punishments, 
having  no  view  to  their  own  benefit,  but  only  to 
the  safety  of  tlieir  masters,  is  an  exertion  of 
force  (necessary  where  the  condition  exists)  for 
the  security  of  society,  not  to  be  mentioned 
reproachfully,  nmch  less  to  be  interfered  with, 
but  still  a  mere  exertion  of  force  demonstrating 
that  slaves  have  no  political  rights.  They  add 
nothing  to  the  mass  of  rights.  I  would  not  be 
understood  to  question  the  power  of  the  States 
where  this  condition  exists.  AVhether  it  is  a 
power  reserved  or  a  power  acquired,  it  is,  as  to 
them,  recognized  by  the  constitution,  and  enti- 
tled to  the  support  and  protection  of  the  whole 
strength  of  the  Union.  We  may  have  our  wishes 
and  our  feelings  on  the  subject — it  is  for  them 
alone  to  decide,  how  long  this  state  of  things 
shall  continue.  If  ever  the  time  should  come, 
when  they  shall  be  able  and  willing  to  rid  them- 
selves of  the  evil,  it  will  be  hailed  with  unaffect- 
ed delight.  Till  then,  while  this  constitution 
endures,  we  have  no  right  to  ascend  beyond  its 
provisions,  and  wo  are  bound  to  carry  them 
fully  into  ettect  The  State  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent  has  been  as  ardent  and  sin- 
cere in  the  cause  of  emancipation  as  any  State 
in  this  Union.  But  she  has  never  lost  sight  of 
her  obligations  to  her  sister  States,  llcr  laws 
and  her  judicial  decisions  will  be  found  to  be 
in  strict  conformity  with  the  constitution,  and 
so  they  will  continue  to  be. 

If  the  members  of  the  convention  meant  to 
frame  a  compact  between  the  States,  to  the 
efiTect  which  has  been  mentioned,  that  is  to  say, 
that  every  new  State  should,  in  this  respect,  be 
letl  entirely  free,  we  might  reasonably  expect 
to  find  it  somewhere  in  the  constitution.  It 
could  not  have  been  forgotten  or  overlooked : 
it  was  a  subject  in  itself  of  too  much  interest 
and  importance) ;  and,  besides,  the  ordinance  of 
1787  was  adopted  while  the  convention  was 
sitting  tliat  framed  the  constitution,  and  that 
ordinance  provided  for  the  admission  of  States, 
with  a  perpetual  inhibition  of  slavery.  Under 
the  confederation  it  had  been  assumed  as  a 
power  belonging  to  Congress,  and  exercised  as 
a  power  fit  to  be  exercised  by  Congress.  It  is 
incredible  that  the  ctmstitution  should  have 
designed  to  disafiinn  all  this,  and  yet  have  said 
nothing  about  it,  but  conferred  without  limita- 
tion the  very  power  to  which  it  had  become  an 
established  incident. 

Can  any  good  reason  be  assigned  why  the 
existing  States  should  have  entered  into  such  a 
compact?  It  was  not  necessary  to  the  com- 
promise, which  regarded  only  the  actual  con- 
dition of  the  States,  and  wJiich  meant  to  pre- 
serve to  each  of  them  nothing  more  than  the 
power  within  its  limits.  The  constitution  waa 
not  formed  for  a  day  or  a  year,  but  for  a  suc- 
cession of  time — I  hope  for  ages ;  and  it  might 
easily  have  been  foreseen,  that  cases  would 
probably  occur  in  which  the  exercise  of  such  a 
power  by  the  government  would  bo  of  the  ut- 
most importance.    Suppose  the  case  of  a  dis- 
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tant  or  a  frontier  State  applying  for  admission. 
If  you  permit  Ler  to  have  this  kind  of  popula- 
tion, you  are  bound  by  tlie  constitution  to  pro- 
tect her,  with  all  the  means  of  the  Union, 
against  tlio  insurrection  of  the  enemy  within 
her  bosom,  and  against  the  inroads  of  any 
foreign  nation.  You  are  bound  even  to  secure 
to  her  the  enjoyment  of  this  very  property, 
and  if  a  neighboring  power  should,  by  force  or 
seduction,  carry  oflf  her  slaves,  it  would  become 
a  cause  of  national  quarrel  and  of  war.  Our 
own  recent  history  gives  us  an  example  of  some- 
thing of  this  sort.  AVhat  was  the  Seminole 
war?  The  runaway  slaves  of  Georgia,  com- 
bining with  outlaws  and  Indians  in  Florida, 
carried  on  hostilities  ujmn  the  borders  of  Geor- 
gia, and  that  State  (as  she  had  a  riglit  to  do) 
«ialled  upon  the  United  States  for  protection. 
It  was  granted,  and  hence  the  Seminole  war. 
If  a  new  State,  circumstanced  as  I  have  sup- 
posed, should  apply  for  admission  into  the 
Union,  would  it  not  be  reasonable,  nay,  would 
it  not  be  essentially  just  and  necessary,  tore- 
quire  her  first  to  stipulate  that  she  would  not 
iiitroduce  tliat  source  of  weakness,  and  that 
cause  of  quarrel,  which  might  be  so  expensive 
and  burdeiLsJuie  to  the  Union  ?  It  ought  not 
to  be  a  concern  of  the  State  alone,  because  it 
may  become  a  charge  tt)  the  nation. 

I  think  I  may  safely  affirm  that  this  is  the 
j)ractical,  estiiblished  construction  of  the  con- 
hiitntion,  used  and  approved  from  it^  adoption 
to  the  present  day.  But  permit  me  for  a  mo- 
ment to  examine  the  spirit  of  that  instrument. 
If,  as  is  clearly  shown,  the  toleration  of  slavery 
by  the  constitution,  and  the  corresponding  pro- 
visions, were  owing  to  an  incident^d,  existing, 
and  uncontrollable  necessity,  then  it  is  plainly 
the  spirit  of  the  compact  that  the  power  should 
never  bo  permitted  to  a  new  State,  but  where 
the  same  imperious  circumsUmces  exist  to  de- 
mand it,  as  in  the  case  of  the  original  States. 
Such  WiLs  the  fiict  in  the  instance  of  Louisiana. 
Wliat,  then,  is  it  that  Congress  are  to  do  upon 
j^nch  an  o(*<.'asion  ?  To  impose  conditions,  arbi- 
trarily ?  Ko.  To  judge  of  the  circumstances, 
regarding  in  due  proportion  the  interests  of  tlie 
Slate  and  the  Union.  If  that  deplorable  ne- 
cessity exist,  they  permit,  in  silence,  what  (like 
I  lie  framers  of  the  constitution)  they  will  not 
in  terms  avow.  If  not,  they  atljudicate  by  the 
n-striction,  which  it  is  then  their  moral  and 
const ituti«)nal  duty  to  impose. 

This  is  the  true,  it  is  the  necessiiry,  and  only 
ju>t  construction  of  the  constitution:  the  only 
one  that  is  consistent  either  with  the  profes- 
sions we  have  always  been  in  the  habit  of 
making,  or  with  the  hope  that  was  certainly 
once  very  much  cherished,  that  a  mode  might 
some  day  be  devised  of  abolishing  this  great 
evil.  AVe  may  aasert  as  we  will  that  we  are 
not  in  favor  of  slavery ;  as  long  a^  it  shall  be 
seriously  insi^ted  that,  by  the  constitution  of 
<  ;ir  conntrv,  everv  new  State  has  the  inherent 
and  inalienable  right  of  esUiblishing  domestic 
H.rvitutle  so  long  our  professions  will  be  disbe- 


lieved, and  we  onrselvefl,  as  well  as  that  veiN* 
rated  instrnment,  be  charged  with  hypocrisj. 
Suppose,  sir,  that  the  existing  States  were  is  a 
course  of  abolition,  would  it  be  pennitted  \id  i 
new  State,  governed  by  some  selfish  or  ill- 
judged  views  of  interest,  to  revive  the  conditnin 
of  slavery,  and  thus  to  control  and  defeat  tbe 
policy  of  all  tlie  others  ?  Ought  it  to  be  in  tbe 
power  of  any  new  State  to  enlarge  Uie  re^oi 
of  slavery,  and  thus  to  increase  tbe  difficulties, 
already  sufficiently  great,  presented  bj  tljis  ven 
difficult  and  embarrassing  subject  ?  Can  it  lie 
that  we  sincerely  believe  it  to  be  an  evil,  tnd 
yet  will  gravely  insist  that  it  is  a  right  of  emj 
new  State  to  do — what  I  I  was  going  to  mt, 
enjoy  this  evil,  but  that  would  be  a  perversuuD 
of  terms — afflict  and  injure  herself^  and  her  as- 
sociates too,  by  admitting  it  within  her  \vam\ 
If  it  be  a  good,  vhe  argument  is  intelligible:  it 
it  be  even  doubtful,  there  is  still  some  scoped 
choice;  but  if  it  be  an  acknowledged  evil,  it 
seems  to  me  extravagant,  if  not  absnnl,  tu  ood- 
tend  that  there  is  a  right  to  have  it,  and  tliat  • 
prohibition  restrains  or  impairs  the  just  liberty 
of  a  new  State. 

This  construction  too  is  plainly  indicated  br 
at  least  one  provision  of  the  constitution— I 
mean  the  ninth  section  of  the  first  article. 
^'  The  migration  or  importation  of  such  perH>Qit 
as  any  of  the  Stat^  now  existing  shall  think 
pro])er  to  admit  shall  not  be  prohibite<l  by  Con- 
gress prior  to  the  year  ISOS.**  Why  is  tbtf 
restraint  upon  the  power  of  Congresscoufiiitnl 
to  the  States  **now  existing  ?  •'  it  was  to  give 
to  Congress  the  power,  imniediatolv,  to  preveM 
the  introduction  of  slavery  into  tLe  States  la 
be  formed.  I  do  not  doubt  that  it  had  a  ya- 
ticular  reference  to  the  ordinance  of  1 787,  aotl 
was  meant  to  guard  against  the  inference  thit 
Congress  had  not  the  authority  to  complete  tbe 
work  the  ordinance  had  begun.  For,  if  the  re- 
straint had  been  general,  comprehending  tbe 
States  to  bo  formed,  as  well  as  those  exidtio^ 
Congress  could  not,  within  the  twenty  yearfk 
have  prohibited  the  '^  migration  or  impijrtatitm** 
of  slaves  into  the  States  to  be  adoiitted  into  tbe 
North-west  Territory ;  and  then  one  of  two  cod- 
seqnences  must  have  followed ;  either  Congress 
would  have  refused  to  admit  the  States  within 
the  twenty  years,  which  would  not  have  Ui«Q 
consistent  with  the  engagements  entered  into, 
or  they  nmst  have  admitted  them  witli  tbe 
power  of  receiving  slaves,  which  would  hive 
been  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  ordinancr. 
It  is  therefore,  I  say,  that  this  section  of  the 
constitution  had  a  plain  reference  to  the  onli- 
nance;  and  while  it  evinces,  in  the  dearvi^ 
manner,  a  constitutional  distinction  betwi^^n 
the  existing  States  and  States  to  bo  admitte<i 
ui)on  the  very  subject  now  in  questi«>n,  aixl 
)>lainly  intimates  a  design  to  give  a  contn>l  to 
Congress  over  the  introduction  of  slavery  into 
States  to  be  formed;  it  also  seems  to  me  to 
atiord  a  constitutional  sanction  to  the  ordinaocc 
itself. 

The  view  which  I  have  thus^  I  fear  at  toe 
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great  expense  of  time  and  patience  to  the  com- 
mittee, endeavored  to  present,  is  to  my  mind 
«o  conclasive,  that  I  sliould  hope  it  would  be 
unnecessary  to  detain  them  longer.  But,  there 
has  been  all  along  an  assumption,  by  those 
vrho  are  opposed  to  the  amendment,  which  I 
think  extremely  questionable,  if  it  be  not  wholly 
unfounded.  It  is  assumed,  that  the  condition 
proposed  by  the  amendment  will  produce  an 
inequality  between  the  State  to  be  admitted, 
and  the  existing  States.  It  is  not  material, 
(the  inequality  being  of  no  consequence,)  but  I 
mistake  if  I  may  not  safely  deny  that  it  will 
occasion  an  ine(iuality  at  all.  Sir,  has  any 
State  in  this  Union  a  constitutional  capacity  to 
originate  or  establish  a  state  of  slavery  ?  To  be 
more  precise — if  a  State,  (Pennsylvania,  for  ex- 
ample,) has  once  abolished  slavery,  has  it  a 
power,  without  the  consent,  and  against  the 
will  of  Congress,  to  restore  that  condition? 
This  is  an  Interesting,  but,  I  think,  it  is  not  a 
difficult  question,  and  certainly  it  is  not  a  dan- 
gerous one  to  discuss.  No  State,  that  has  once 
abolished  slavery,  will,  1  believe,  ever  desire  to 
restore  it.  And  here,  sir,  I  invoke  to  my  aid 
the  great  principles  of  the  constitution,  and  the 
great  truths  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
I  invoke,  too,  the  principle  of  the  compromise, 
founded  as  it  was  upon  an  existing  state  of 
things,  and  recognizuig  no  rights  but  what  ne- 
cessity conferred. 

The  reduction  of  a  fellow-creature  to  slavery, 
to  a  state  where  nothiug  is  his  own  but  his 
sorrows  and  his  sufferings,  is,  if  you  please,  an 
act  of  sovereign  power;  that  is,  of  sovereign 
force,  which  obeys  no  law  but  its  own  will,  and 
knows  no  limits  but  the  measure  of  its  strength. 
If  these  States  were  sovereign,  they  too,  like 
other  sovereigns,  might  exert  a  lawless  power. 
It  would,  nevertheless,  be  morally  wrong.  But, 
they  are  sovereignties,  qualified  by  the  grants 
of  power  to  the  Union,  and  by  the  great  polit- 
ical principles  upon  which  all  our  institutions 
repose.  The  sanction  of  these  principles  is  now 
added  to  the  force  of  moral  obligation ;  and  the 
beautiful  feature  of  our  government,  that  which 
entitles  it  to  the  respect  of  strangers,  and  to  our 
affection,  that  which  distinguishes  it  from  all 
the  governments  that  have  ever  existed,  is  to 
be  found  in  this  single  truth.  Such  is  its  struc- 
tnre,  that  it  can  do  no  lawless  violence,  and 
whenever  we  speak  of  sovereignty,  we  mean  a 
rightful,  moral  sovereignty,  and  not  a  power  to 
do  whatever  it  has  strength  to  accomplish. 

Whence,  then,  can  a  State  derive  such  a 
right,  I  mean  a  right  to  originate  or  re-establish 
slavery?  It  cannot,  by  force,  reduce  freemen 
to  the* condition  of  slaves.  This  no  one  would 
undertake  to  maintain.  It  cannot  draw  them 
from  abroad,  for  Congress  have  the  imquestion- 
able  power  to  prohibit  importation.  Can  it  re- 
ceive them  from  other  States  of  this  Union? 
The  supposition  imputes  to  the  constitution  the 
greatest  weakness,  and  is  wholly  inconsistent 
with  the  hope  entertained  by  the  great  men 
who  framed  it,  that  this  evil  might  some  day  be 


abolished.  I  think  this  channel  is  stopped,  as  if 
ought  to  be,  by  the  power  of  Congress  to  pre- 
vent importation  and  migration.  Importation, 
we  all  understand  to  include  slaves  brought  in 
from  abroad,  from  any  foreign  territory,  whe- 
ther by  land  or  by  water ;  and  wo  all  agree,  that 
it  is  sufficient  to  comprehend  in  its  interdict, 
every  bringing  in  of  slaves  from  abroad.  The 
term  ^^  migration  ^'  is  applied  to  the  same  de- 
scription of  "  persons,"  and  upon  the  plainest 
principles  of  construction  must  be  understood  to 
apply  to  something  ditferent  from  **  importa- 
tion." What  can  it  apply  to,  but  the  passage 
or  transfer  cf  slaves  from  one  State  or  Territory 
to  another  ?  An  argument,  urged  by  the  mem- 
ber who  last  addressed  tlie  committee,  (Mr. 
Clay,)  I  mean  the  argument  derived  from  that 
part  of  the  constitution  which  denies  to  Con- 
gress the  power  of  imposing  a  duty  upon  exports 
from  any  of  the  States,  strongly  supports  this 
interpretation.  The  two  clauses,  taken  toge- 
ther, (and  they  are  in  the  same  section,)  amount 
to  tliis:  you  shall  not  prohibit  the  '^importa- 
tion" until  after  the  year  1808;  but,  in  the 
mean  time,  you  may  impose  a  tax  or  duty  upon 
**  such  importation  "  not  exceeding  ten  dollars 
for  each  person ;  you  shall  not,  during  the  same 
period,  prohibit  **  migration,"  but  can  you  im- 
pose a  duty  or  tax?  No.  The  authority  to  im- 
pose a  duty  or  tax  is  dropped,  and  why  ?  Be- 
cause migration,  meaning,  ^as  we  insist,)  a 
transfer  from  State  to  State,  includes,  in  every 
instance,  the  exportation  from  a  State;  and 
therefore,  by  the  fillh  clause  of  the  same  sec- 
tion, no  ''duty  or  tax"  can  be  laid  upon  it. 

Various  interpretations  of  this  clause  of  the 
constitution  have  been  attempted  by  those  who 
are  opposed  to  the  amendment,  but  none  of 
them,  1  think,  consistent  with  the  fair  import 
of  the  terms,  or  the  manifest  spirit  of  the 
constitution.  One  gentleman,  uideed,  (Mr. 
Smith,  of  Maryland,)  has  said,  some  da>'s  ago, 
that  it  was  intended  to  give  to  Congress  the 
power  to  prevent  the  passtige,  from  one  State 
into  another,  of  slaves  imported  into  the  former 
from  abroad.  His  long  experience  and  know- 
ledge entitle  the  suggestion  to  great  considerar 
tion,  and  it  appears  to  me  to  concede  the  precise 
construction  contended  for.  lie  admits  that 
the  clause  applies  to  slaves,  and  the  term  "  mi- 
gration" to  slaves  transferred  from  one  State 
to  another.  Now,  as  there  is  no  description  of 
the  kind  of  slaves,  which  limits  it  to  slaves  im- 
ported, it  must  apply  to  all  slaves.  I  will  not 
insist  upon  the  advantage  of  this  concession; 
the  case  is  fully  made  out  without  it. 

But  we  are  told  by  the  gentleman  from  Dela- 
ware, that  the  technical  meaning  of  the  word 
migration,  is  a  change  of  residence  from  one 
country  to  another.  I  must  be  permitted  to 
say,  that  I  am  not  aware  that  the  word  in  ques- 
tion has  ever  received  a  technical  meaning. 
We  call  those  words  technical  which  have  been 
appropriated  to  the  service  of  an  art  or  science, 
and  in  relation  to  that  art  or  science  have 
received  a  definite   and   somewhat   artificial 
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sense,  well  understood  by  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted witli  the  subject.     Thus,  when  we 
speak  of  an  *' estate  taU,"  or  "a  contingent  re- 
mainder," the  language  is  perfectly  intelligible 
to  a  lawyer.    TJie  term  migration  has  never,  to 
my  knowledge,  been  so  appropriated,  unless  it 
may  be  considered  as  having  been  adopted  by 
naturalists  as  descriptive  of  the  habits  of  certain 
animals,  and  then  it  means  simply  a  change  of 
climate  for  the  sake  of  temperature,  or  a  change 
of  place  for  the  sake  of  food ;  but  not  a  change 
of  country.     In  its  vulgar  sense,  that  is,  its 
common  sense,  as  given  to  us  in  dictionaries,  as 
used  in  conversation  or  by  approved  writers,  it 
means  only  a  change  of  place.    In  two  pages 
of  Dr.  Seybert's  Statistical  Annals,  (37,  88,)  the 
word  is  three  times  used  to  denote  the  change 
or  transfer  of  residence  from  one  State  to  ano- 
ther; and  it  may  be  remarked,  in  passing,  is 
accompanied  with  a  reflection  which  well  de- 
serves the  attention  of  those  who  insist  so 
strenuously  upon  the  free  admission  of  Mis- 
souri, in  order  that  the  owners  of  slaves  may  be 
enabled  to  go  into  that  State.     "  It  is  important 
to  consider  how  far  the  diffusion  of  our  popula- 
tion may  weaken  us  as  a  nation,  and  what  will 
be  the  effect  of  the  migrations  on  the  agricul- 
ture of  the  Atlantic  States?    Many  valuable 
farms,  originally  productive,  have  been  aban- 
doned, after  they  were  exhausted  and  made 
barren  from  constant  cultivation,  and  no  ap[)li- 
Ciition  of  the  means  to  resitore  their  lost  ferti- 
lity.    If  migration  be  continued  under  these 
circumstances,  some  districts  will  hereafter  ex- 
hibit all  the  features  and  poverty  of  a  desert, 
and  extensive  tracts  of  valuable  land  will  be  a 
waste,  to  the  injury  of  our  agriculture,  manu- 
factures and  commerce.    In  many  of  these  situa- 
tions, industry  would  be  abundantly  rewarded 
for  all  the  labor  and  expense  of  renovating  the 
unmanaged  and  impoverished  soil."    I  am  re- 
minded, by  some  one  near  me,  of  another  diffi- 
culty supj>osed  to  be  in  the  way  of  our  construc- 
tion, and  that  is,  that  migration  means  a  volun- 
tary change  of  place,  and  that  the  removal  of  a 
slave  is  without  his  own  consent.    Even  if  this 
were  correct,  it  would  amount  to  nothing.  The 
will  of  a  slave  is  alwavs  the  will  of  his  master, 
and  his  acts,  whenever  they  are  in  obedience  to 
his  master's  orders,  are  by  the  constitution  and 
laws  deemed  to  be  voluntary.  What  other  term 
could  have  been  employed  ?     We  are  to  remem- 
ber, that  though  the  slave  is  regarded  as  pro- 
i>erty,  yet  is  he  idso  regarded  as  a  "  person,"  a 
human  beuig,  having  a  will,  but  that  will  ever 
in  coincidence  with  the  wishes  of  his  master; 
and  it  is  from  this  anomalous  composition  of 
character,  tliat  the  constitution  itself  had  great 
ditticulty  in  finding  terms  applicable  to  his  con- 
dition or  conduct. 

We  have  been  told,  too,  (for  the  attempts 
have  been  numerous  to  avoid  the  force  of  this 
chiuso),  that  it  applies  to  freemen  coming  from 
abroad.  It  would  be  very  extraordinar}',  in- 
dee<l,  if  the  same  word,  in  the  same  sentence, 
were  to  be  interpreted  to  include  two  descrip- 


tions so  opposite  as  freemen  and  slaves.   BdI 
all  this  is  minute,  verbal  criticism,  and  I  fear  I 
shall  fatigue  the  committee  bj  dwelling  upon  it 
There  is  a  much  broader,  and  still  more  satis- 
factory answer  to  the  objection.     The  clause  ii 
question  has  always  been  understood  to  applt 
to  slaves,  and  to  slaves  only,  from  the  adoptioB 
of  the  constitution  to  the  present  time.    It  ii 
(and  that  is  entirely  conclusive)  a  restraint  upon 
the  power  of  Congress,  insisted  upon  by  tbc 
slaveholding  States,  to  secure  for  a  limited  timi 
the  right  of  supplying  themselves  with  slaved 
This  is  familiarly  known  to  every  person  wbo 
has  any  acquaintance  with  tlie  liLstory  of  the 
constitution,  and  it  is  known,  also,  that  two  U 
the  States  (South  Carolina  and  Georgia)  woold 
not  have  come  into  the  Union  without  it  Iloir 
any  one,  knowing  these  things,  can  gravel v  » 
sert  that  the  clause  has  any  provision  relatiu^ 
to  freemen,  it  is  entirely  imiM>S8ible  for  me  tu 
conceive.    It  imputes  either  mistake  or  focXiA 
design  to  the  framers  of  that  InstrumeDt ;  fur 
no  good   reason  can  possibly  be  assigned  fur 
withholding  from  Congress,  daring  the  twenty 
years,  any  power  it  possessed  over  the  adim»sit<D 
of  freemen,  though  we  know  well  the  re«iwb 
(good  or  bad)  for  restraining  the  power  us  it  re- 
spected slaves.    I  need  not  notice  the  obsenra- 
tion  of  the  member  from  Delaware,  that  Xlk 
being  a  federal  power,  nmst  be  understated  « 
applying,  in  its  exercise,  to  the  Union,  and  m* 
the  States.    Every  power  to  be  exercisetl  !•; 
Congress  is  a  federal  power ;  but  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  it  is  not  to  operate  upon  the  Static 
This,  in  particular,  by  its  very  terms,  is  toappli 
to  the  States  individually.     But  I  liasten  to  an- 
other objection,  which  has  been  very  serioWiT 
urged,  and,  if  well  founded,  renders  lUl  this  ei* 
amination  su{)erfluous.    We  are  informed  tint 
the  clause  in  question  is  not  a  grant  of  power; 
it  is  only  a  restriction  or  restraint  upon  power. 
To  speak  with  perfect  precision,  it  is  an  excep- 
tion or  restraint,  for  a  limited  time,  upon  tbe 
exercise  of  a  power.     Such  an  exception,  it  i^ 
most  clear,  is  conclusive  evidence  of  a  grant: 
for,  if  tliere  were  no  power  granted,  there  conM 
be  no  exception  from  or  restraint  upon  its  exer- 
cise.   It  is,  of  itself,  equivalent  to  a  grant  of  tbe 
power,  after  the  expiration  of  the  time.    A  rufe 
of  this  House  directs  that  strangers  shall  not  be 
admitted  during  the  time  it  is  in  session.  WouU 
any  one  doubt  that  this  gives  i>enuissioQ  to 
strangers  to  enter  at  other  times  ? 

If  this  interpretation,  however,  (contrary  s 
it  is  to  the  plain  design  of  the  constitutioa) 
were  correct,  still  there  would  be  no  difficultj. 
It  follows  immediately  after  the  ennmeratioo 
of  the  powers  granted  to  Congress,  and  aniofig 
them  we  shall  certainly  find  that  which  was  in- 
tended, for  a  time,  to  be  restrained,  nuless  ve 
suppose  the  framers  of  the  constitution  to  liAve 
misunderstood  most  grossly  their  own  work. 
If  there  be  some  ambiguity  in  the  language,  it 
arises  from  the  remarkable  reserve  of  tlie  cvn- 
veution,  upon  a  subject  which  tbev  did  nut 
choose  to  call  by  its  proper  name,  ancl  that  tui- 
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biguity  ought  to  be  fevorably  expounded.  Con- 
gress, then,  have  a  power  "  to  provide  for  the 
common  defence  and  general  welfare,^'  and  for 
that  pur{)03e  they  have  a  epecifio  power  to 
'^  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  among 
the  States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes."  Slaves 
are  every  where  articles  of  trade,  tlie  subject  of 
traffic  and  commerce,  bought  and  sold  from 
place  to  place,  and  from  hand  to  hand,  by  pub- 
lic sale  or  by  private  sale,  as  suits  the  conve- 
nience or  interest  of  the  owner,  and  are  in  all 
respects  treated  as  property.  The  general  power 
to  regulate  commerce  includes  in  it,  of  course, 
a  power  to  regulate  this  kind  of  commerce. 
With  respect  to  slaves  imported  from  abroad, 
tills  has  not  been  disputed,  and  ciumot  be  dis- 
puted— while  it  continued,  it  was  a  branch  of 
the  trade  with  foreign  nations.  The  power  to 
regulate  commerce  ^^  among  the  States  "  is  given 
in  the  same  clause,  and  in  exactly  the  same 
terms,  as  •  the  power  to  "  regulate  commerce 
with  foreign  nations."  If  the  latter  authorized 
Congress  to  prohibit  the  imponation  of  slaves 
from  abroad  (which  has  never  been  even  ques- 
tioned), how  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  former 
gives  them  authority,  when  in  their  opinion  the 
"l^eneral  welfare  "  or  the  "  common  defence  " 
re<[uire  it,  to  prohibit  the  transportation  from 
State  to  State  ?  If  one  comprehends  slaves,  so 
does  the  other ;  and  if  this  conclusion  had  never 
been  carried  into  practical  etfect,  it  would  only 
prove  that  no  case  had  occurred  in  which  Con- 
gress thought  it  expedient  to  exert  the  power. 
But  this  construction  is  obviously  necessary  to 
the  plain  design  of  the  constitution,  not  ouly  to 
the  large  and  liberal  views  with  respect  to  the 
whole  subject  of  slavery,  of  which  I  will  speak 
hereafter,  but  the  particular  design  manifested 
in  the  very  clause  now  in  question.  It  is  con- 
ceded that  Congress  might  at  all  times  prohibit 
the  importation  of  slaves  from  abroad  into  the 
territories  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  into 
States  formed  after  the  constitution,  the  restric- 
tion, until  the  year  1808,  being  confined  to  the 
States  then  existing.  Of  what  avail  was  this 
power,  however  derived,  unless  they  could  also 
prevent  importation  through  other  States,  or 
rather  the  passage  of  newly  imported  slaves 
from  the  old  States  into  new  States  or  territo- 
ries ?  Sir,  this  construction,  in  itself  so  reason- 
able, has  actually  been  adopted  in  practice.  By 
the  act  of  1804,  for  dividing  Louisiana  into  two 
territories,  and  making  provision  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  southern  portion,  it  is  enacted 
that  no  slaves  shall  be  imported  from  abroad, 
and  none  shall  be  brought  from  any  port  or 
place  within  tlie  limits  of  the  United  States, 
that  have  been  imi)orted  since  the  first  day  of 
May,  1798 — or  shall  hereafter  be  imported.  It 
is  no  answer  to  this  to  say  that  the  slaves  of  a 
man,  migrating  from  one  State  to  another,  are 
not  carried  thither  for  the  purpose  of  commerce 
or  trade,  but  are  a  part  of  what  has  been  called 
"liis  family."  The  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce extends  to  every  thing  which  is  the  sub- 
ji'Ct  of  traffic,  and  is  limited  only  by  the  nature 


of  the  article,  not  by  the  intention  or  views  of 
the  owner ;  or  else,  every  law  for  the  regulation 
of  trade  would  become  ineffectual.  Slaves  mav 
be  carried  for  the  purpose  of  selling,  and,  even 
when  this  is  not  the  original  intention,  they 
may  nevertheless  be  sold ;  and  a  man,  after  dis- 
posing of  all  his  "  family,"  may  return  and  buy 
another  family,  and  afterwards  sell  it.  They 
are  articles  of  traffic,  and  that  is  enough — nei- 
ther is  it  any  answer  to  say  that  the  power 
in  question  is  a  power  to  be  exercised  by  legis- 
lation, and  not  in  the  form  of  a  condition  to  be 
prescribed  to  a  particular  State.  If  it  exist  at 
all,  of  which  I  hope  there  is  now  no  doubt,  we 
arrive,  after  this,  I  fear,  very  tedious  investiga- 
tion, at  a  result  decisive  of  the  present  contro- 
versy. For  if  the  exposition  given  be  correct, 
it  will  follow  that  no  State  in  the  Union,  hav- 
ing once  abolished  slavery,  can  re-establish  it 
without  the  consent  of  Congress ;  and  that  it  is 
no  disparagement  of  the  rights  of  a  new  State 
to  lay  it  under  the  same  prohibition.  There  ia, 
then,  a  precise  and  perfect  equality. 

But,  notwithstanding  any  supposed  ambigu- 
ity in  the  constitution,  arising  from  the  cause  I 
have  adverted  to,  there  are  great  leading  points 
in  that  instrument,  which  were  intended  to 
stand  out  upon  occasions  like  the  present,  as 
guides  and  marks  to  direct  our  steps ;  and  it  is 
a  relief  to  ourselves,  as  well  as  a  debt  of  justice 
to  those  who  framed  flie  constitution,  to  keep 
them  constantly  in  view.  We  can  see  there, 
plainly  asserted,  the  political  and  ])ersonal 
equality  of  men — a  deep  and  humiliating  sense 
of  the  evil  of  slavery — a  hope  that  it  might  at 
some  time  be  abolished,  and  a  detenninalion,  as 
soon  as  possible,  to  abolish  it.  From  the  date 
of  the  constitution  to  the  present  moment,  these 
have  been  the  governing  principles  of  this  na- 
tion's conduct,  and  the  present  is  the  first  effort 
to  arrest  a  career  urged  equally  by  policy  and 
humanity.  If  Mihsouri  be  permitted  to  establish 
slavery,  we  shall  bring  upon  ourselves  the 
charge  of  hypocrisy  and  insincerity,  and  upon 
the  constitution  a  deep  stain,  which  must  im- 
pair its  lustre,  and  weaken  its  title  to  the  pub- 
lic esteem.  It  is  to  no  purpose  to  say  that  the 
question  of  slavery  is  a  (juestion  of  State  con- 
cern. It  affects  the  Union  in  its  interests,  its 
resources  and  character,  permanently — perhaps 
for  ever.  One  single  State,  to  gratify  the  desire 
of  a  moment,  may  do  what  all  the  Union  cannot 
undo— may  produce  an  everlasting  evil,  shame 
and  reproach.  And  why  ?  Because  it  is  a  State 
right.  Sir,  you  may  turn  this  matter  as  yon 
will;  Missouri,  when  she  becomes  a  State, 
grows  out  of  the  constitution;  she  is  formed 
under  the  care  of  Congress,  and  admitted  by 
Congress;  and  if  she  has  aright  to  establish 
slavery,  it  is  a  right  derived  directly  from  the 
constitution,  and  conferred  upon  her  through 
the  instrumentality  of  Congress.  We  cannot 
escape  from  our  share  of  the  blame,  and  (which 
is  infinitely  worse)  we  cannot  rescue  the  consti- 
tution from  the  opprobrium  which  belongs  to 
such  a  deed.    That  refined  construction,  which 
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makes  the  constitution  a  silent  and  acquiescing 
accessory,  looking  with  undisturbed  compla- 
cency upon  what  it  professes  to  hold  in  detesta- 
tion, may  answer  the  purpose  of  argument  here, 
but  it  can  avail  nowhere  else.  The  judgment 
of  mankind  is  not  formed  upon  artificial  distinc- 
tions like  this.  As  surely  as  the  tree  is  judged 
by  its  fruit  will  the  constitution  be  judged  by 
what  it  produces.  I  earnestly  beseech  gentle- 
men, then,  to  save  the  constitution  from  a  stain 
which  has  never  yet  been  fixed  upon  it ;  and 
with  this  entreaty,  under  the  deepest  and  most 
sincere  feeling,  I  leave  it  their  hands. 

2.  Upon  the  subject  of  the  treaty  of  cession, 
I  will  detain  the  committee  but  a  very  short 
time.  It  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  a 
proof  of  the  weakness  of  the  argument  against 
the  amendment,  that  it  was  obliged  to  resort 
for  support  to  this  topic,  because  it  supposes 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Territory  of  Missouri 
have  higher  rights  and  privileges  than  the  citi- 
zens of  any  territory  within  the  original  limits 
of  the  United  States.  One  gentleman  says,  in- 
deed, that  Missouri  derives  her  right  from 
heaven.  If  so,  there  is  an  end  to  all  question 
about  the  constitution  or  the  treaty,  though  it 
might  be  extremely  difficult  for  some  of  us  to 
understand,  how  from  such  a  source  could  be 
derived  a  lawful  power  to  establish  slavery. 

If  we  are  bound  by  treaty  stipulations,  it 
will  be  admitted  that  they  must  be  fulfilled. 
The  public  faith  is  to  be  preserved  inviolate,  at 
every  liazard  of  consequences.  But,  before  we 
admit  a  construction  so  dangerous  as  that  con- 
tended for,  let  us  examine  carefully  the  extent 
of  our  obligations. 

There  are  none,  I  suppose  it  will  be  conceded, 
who  can  call  the  treaty  to  their  aid,  but  those 
who  were  iuhabit^mts  of  the  ceded  territory, 
and  subjects  of  the  ceding  power,  at  the  time 
of  the  cession.  In  terms,  the  article  in  question 
applies  only  to  them.  Suppose  it  had  all  been 
vacant  territory  at  the  time  of  the  cession,  and 
fiinc^  peopled  by  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
Would  it  have  been  seriously  asserted,  that  they 
acquired  any  new  or  higher  privileges  or  rights, 
by  migrating  to  Louisiana  ?  As  to  the  original 
inhabitants  themselves,  it  is  a  question,  not  of 
legislative,  but  of  judicial  cognizance,  for  a 
treaty  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  The 
condition,  however,  such  as  it  is,  is  not  annexed 
tt)  the  territory ;  it  is  a  stipulation  in  favor  of 
the  free  inhabitants,  and  as  to  them,  it  has  no 
appliaition,  after  they  have  become  incorpo- 
rated into  the  Union,  and  are  made  citizens  of 
the  United  States — they  then  become  subject  to 
the  legislation  of  Congress.  The  distinction 
between  the  territory  and  the  inhabitants  is  so 
obvious  as  to  be  perceived  at  a  single  glance. 
The  one  is  simply  ceded,  transferred  in  sove- 
reignty, which  places  it  exactly  upon  the  same 
footing  as  any  other  territory  of  the  United 
States,  without  any  condition.  The  other, 
that  is,  the  free  inhabitants,  are  also  transferred, 
but  with  a  stipulation  entirely  personal,  that 
they  shall,  as  soon  as  possible,  '*  be  incorporated 


in  the  Union,  and  admitted  to  the  enjoyment  <A 
all  the  rights,  advantages,  and  immunities  ol 
citizens  of  the  United  States,"  and  "in  th* 
mean  time  they  shall  be  maintained  and  pro 
tected  in  the  free  eiyoyment  of  their  libem 
property,  and  the  religion  which  they  profe^^ 

How  it  was  intended  to  make  them  citizei». 
I  do  not  pretend  to  know.  Certainly  a  treatj 
cannot  confer  the  privileges  of  citizenship;  tluit 
can  only  be  done  by  the  operation  of  an  uni- 
form naturalization  law;  and  while  it  isacknov- 
ledged,  that  the  treaty-making  power  imj 
rightfully  bind  us  to  do  every  thing  which  '» 
within  the  constitntional  competency  of  mt 
department  of  the  government,  it  can  never  l* 
allowed  to  go  further,  for  then  it  would  trans- 
cend the  constitution  itself.  By  what  nieanf 
these  free  inhabitants  were  to  be  made  citizens 
or  at  what  time,  are  questions  I  need  not  now 
attempt  to  answer.  There  is  some  difficulty  io 
them  undoubtedlv.  This  ditficnltv  ft  was-HX* 
rather  the  impossibility  of  bringing  the  inhabi- 
tants into  the  Union,  by  any  process  unknown 
to  the  ordinary  legislation — that  occasioned,  in 
tffe  first  place,  the  qualification  in  the  enga^ 
ment  "as  soon  as  i)Ossible,"  whicli  may  W 
fairly  interpreted  to  mean,  *'  as  soon  as  oar  ct>n 
stitution  would  permit ;"  and,  in  the  next  place, 
the  stipulation,  that  until  they  should  becoDM 
citizens,  they  should  be  maintained  and  pn^ 
tected  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  liberty,  piv- 
perty,  and  religion.  From  the  moment  thty 
are  incorporated  (this  is  the  precise  import  oi 
the  treaty)  they  are  to  be  upon  the  same  fin*:- 
ing  with  all  other  citizens  of  the  United  Statts. 
Till  then,  they  are  aliens,  but  are  not  to  be  \>tk- 
judiced  by  their  alienage. 

Did  we  mean  to  permit  any  foreign  i>ower  to 
intermeddle  with  our  internal  concerns  ?  Tin* 
sanction  of  treaties  is  in  the  ability  of  thi><e 
who  make  them  to  enforce  the  observani'e  of 
the  stipulations  they  contain.  Were  our  negi»- 
tiations  so  unwise — were  the  President  and 
Senate  so  forgetful  of  their  duty,  as  to  roakt* 
and  ratify  a  treaty  by  which  our  own  citiiew 
were  unable  to  appeal  from  this  government  to 
a  foreign  power,  and  call  in  its  interference,  bv 
war  if  necessary,  to  settle  their  rights?  Sucli 
a  supposition  is  entirely  inadmisible.  IhH? 
article  was  probably  proposed  by  our  own  ne- 
gotiators. If  it  was,  it  was  a  most  unequivtt«l 
tribute  from  the  other  high  contracting  party, 
of  respect  for  our  constitution  and  laws,  for  it 
admits,  that  no  further  security  wa-*  necessary  ff/t 
the  protection  of  their  ceded  subjects.  Hut  dit? 
it  mean  to  give  to  the  free  inhabitants  of  LoQi:^ 
iana  any  peculiar  rights  of  property,  higher  ci 
greater  than  those  enjoyed  by  other  ciiirens 
after  they  should  become  citizens  of  the  Uuited 
States?  It  was  beyond  the  treaty-niakiry 
power  to  grant  or  to  contract  to  that  exicn*. 
\Vill  it  bo  admitted  that  it  was  necessary  fortb^f 
security  of  the  citizen,  that  to  the  coni«titntion 
should  be  superadded  the  obligations  of  atreai.s 
and  tiiat  to  the  principles  of  our  goveniineot 
must  be  joined  the  right  of  tailing  in  a  foreign 
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power  ?  Why,  sir,  I  have  heard  it  said  in  this 
debate,  that  the  treaty  pives  not  only  rights 
to  those  who  inhabited  the  territory,  bnt  also 
to  our  own  citizens  who  may  have  migrated 
thither  since  the  cession.  The  doctrine  thus 
asserted,  appears  even  more  ohjectionable  than 
that  I  have  alluded  to ;  but  it  is  only  worse  in 
appearance,  for  in  both  cases  it  supposes  an  ap- 
peal to  a  foreign  power,  from  our  own  citizens, 
against  the  government. 

What  are  the  "  rights,  advantages,  and  privi- 
leges "  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  which 
are  goarauteed  to  the  inhabitants  of  Louisiana? 
They  are  the  same  throughout  the  United 
States.  They  are,  therefore,  independent  of 
local  rights,  or  those  which  depend  upon  resi- 
dence in  a  particular  place.  An  inhabitant  of 
a  State  has  certain  privileges  arising  from  his 
inhabitancy  of  the  State.  An  inhabitant  of  a 
territory,  too,  has  certain  privileges,  which  arise 
from  his  living  in  a  territory.  A  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  who  resides  neither  in  a  State  or 
territory,  but  is  out  of  the  limits  of  the  Union, 
enjoys  neither  the  privileges  of  a  State  or  a 
territory,  bnt  he  possesses  the  rights,  privileges, 
and  immunities  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
which  are  common  to  all  the  three  descriptions 
of  persons.  When  an  inhabitant  of  Louisiana 
is  made  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  he  be- 
comes entitled  to  the  '^rights,  advantages,  and 
immunities^'  of  a  citizen,  lie  carries  them 
with  him  wherever  he  goes ;  if  he  is  in  a  State 
he  may  add  to  them  State  privileges ;  if  he  is  in 
a  territory  he  may  enjoy  the  rights  of  an  in- 
habitant of  a  territory — in  either,  or  beyond 
the  limits  of  both,  ho  is  still  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  upon  an  equal  footing  with 
any  other  citizen. 

It  has  been  argued  indeed,  that  they  are  to 
be  incorporated  into  the  Union,  and  that  this  can- 
not be  done  without  forming  them  into  a  State 
or  States.  Should  we  admii  this  argument  to 
itd  full  extent,  it  would  leave  us  exactly  where 
it  found  us,  for  as  Ihey  are  to  be  incorporated 
(by  the  express  terms  of  the  treaty)  "  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion," we  should  still  be  obliged  to  return  to 
the  constitution,  to  inquire  upon  what  terms 
States  are  to  be  admitted.  And  certainly  the 
plain  answer  would  be,  that  they  are  to  be  admit- 
ted upon  the  same  terms  as  other  territories  in 
the  United  States.  But  the  fallacy  of  the  argu- 
ment lies,  in  applying  to  the  territory  (which 
was  ceded  in  full  sovereignty)  what  was  intend- 
ed only  for  the  inhabitants.  Nothing  more  is 
necessary,  to  enable  us  to  detect  the  fallacy, 
than  to  trace  it  to  some  of  its  consequences. 
What  right  upon  the  construction  contended 
for,  had  we  to  postpone  the  admission  for  a  sin- 
gle day?  Why,  gentlemen  will  say  the  ter- 
ritory had  not  the  requisite  number  of  inhabi- 
tants. 13  ut  no  number  of  inhabitants  is  neces- 
sary, except  by  the  practice  under  the  constitu- 
tion, and  that  same  practice  gives  us  certain 
other  x>owers  which  need  not  now  be  mention- 
edf  including  the  very  one  in  question.    Again, 


sir, — according  to  this  hypothesis, — what  au- 
thority had  we  to  divide  this  great  territory  ? 
why  not  admit  in  all  as  one  State  ?  They  will 
say  it  was  too  large  for  a  single  State.  True, 
but  the  constitution  has  not  ascertained  the  size 
of  a  State,  nor  has  it  even  been  settled  in  prac- 
tice, for  we  have  States  of  all  sizes,  from  70,500 
square  miles,  (Virginia,)  to  1,5-^8  square  miles, 
(Rhode  Island.)  The  truth  is,  and  it  is  vain  to 
attempt  to  disguise  it,  that  the  common  under- 
standing of  all  parties  has  long  ago  fixed  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  treaty  upon  a  footing  not 
now  to  be  disturbed.  This  territory,  like  every 
other  territory  of  the  United  States,  is  subject 
to  the  power  of  the  government,  to  be  opened 
for  sa?e,  to  be  settled,  divided,  and  subdivided, 
and  reg-ulated,  according  to  its  iM>licy,  and  finally 
to  be  formed  into  States,  and  admitted  when  it 
may  be  deemed  expedient. 

While  I  am  upon  this  subject  of  the  treaty,  I 
wish  to  examine  it  with  a  different  view,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  show  the  enormous  extent 
of  the  doctrine  contended  for,  which  will,  J 
think,  afford  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  the 
right  of  Congress  to  impose  the  restriction. 
Whence  did  the  treaty-making  power  derive 
its  authority  to  purchase  lands,  and  freemen, 
and  slaves?  From  any  express  words  of  the 
constitution  ?  No.  It  must  then  be  implied 
from  what?  Either  from  the  possession  of 
sovereign  authority  to  which  it  is  an  incident — 
or  from  the  broad  terms  of  the  grant,  which  is 
to  make  treaties  upon  the  ground  that  treaties 
may  stipulate  for  a  purchase  of  territory.  It  is 
then  a  sort  of  implied  power.  And  what  is 
next  implied  ?  That  the  territory  thus  acquired 
Ls  to  be  upon  a  different  ftx)ting  from  any  other 
territory  of  the  United  States ;  and  that  Con- 
gress must  form  States  of  it,  and  must  admit  them. 
There,  sir,  the  implication  all  at  once  stops 
short.  No  conditions  are  to  be  imposed  ;  no 
terms  offered;  no  stipulations  entered  into, 
however  salutary  or  even  indispensably  neces- 
sary for  the  welfare  of  the  Union.  No,  you 
are  not  even  to  require  them  to  have  their 
legislative  and  judicial  proceedings  in  intelli- 
gible language.  The  whole  policy  of  the  na- 
tion is  to  yield  to  the  views  and  interests  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  territory,  who  are,  not- 
withstanding, to  become  an  mtegral  part  ot 
the  Union,  and  have  a  full  voice  in  vour  delib 
erfltions.  What  is  your  treaty-making  powei 
then  ?  Paramount  to  all  the  authorities  of  the 
nation;  paramount  to  the  constitution  itself; 
paramount  even  to  the  people. 

Try  this  principle  by  any  practical  test,  and 
see  where  it  will  lead  us.  The  United  States 
have  no  power  (it  is  contended)  to  prevent  or 
limit  slavery,  and  they  have  no  power  to  stop 
migration.  You  have  purchased  a  territory, 
nearly  equal  in  extent  to  all  tlie  original  States. 
A  single  plantation  may  inoculate  the  whole 
with  this  odious  disease.  The  50,000  slaves  in 
Louisiana  may  blacken  the  country  from  the 
Mississippi  to  the  Pacific.  What  becomes  of 
the  free  States  then  ?     For  every  five  elaves 
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there  are  three  votes,  and  the  time  may  come 
when  the  voice  of  the  slaves,  in  the  councils  of 
the  nation,  will  be  louder  than  that  of  the  free- 
men. Heaven  forbid  I  For  if  it  should,  what 
will  be  the  condition  of  those  who  live  in  the 
free  States?  There  is  something  humiliating:;  in 
labor — in  the  labor  of  getting  a  living — and  it 
is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  the  master  of  an 
hundred  slaves  should  have  any  feeling  in  com- 
mon with  him,  who  earns  his  bread  by  his  daily 
work.  What  becomes  of  the  compact  of  the 
constitution  itself,  settled,  as  it  was,  upon  the 
basis  of  the  existing  States,  and  of  the  States  to 
be  formed  out  of  the  North-west  Territorv, 
whose  condition,  as  respects  slavery,  was  irre- 
vocally  fixed  ?  The  sense  of  that  compact  is 
entirely  changed.  Its  form  may  remain,  but 
the  substance — the  Tife  of  it,  is  gone  for  ever. 
The  same  principle,  too,  (for  it  is  indefinite  in 
its  capacity,)  may  be  applied  to  future  acquisi- 
tions. War  or  negotiation,  conquest  or  treaty, 
might  bring  the  island  of  Cuba  within  the  limits 
of  tiie  Union.  But,  I  am  satisfied,  and  J  hope 
tlie  committee  are  satisfied,  that  the  treaty  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  question.  I  discard  it 
altogether. 

I  will  now,  with  the  leave  of  the  committee, 
proceed  to  the  remaining  branch  of  this  very 
interesting  subject,  or  what  is  called  the  ques- 
tion of  expediency. 

It  is  decreed  tliat  slavery  shall  be  a  very  great 
evil ;  and  (as  has  been  already  remarked)  one 
of  its  incidents  is,  that  where  it  exists  it  can 
never  be  fairly  or  freely  discussed.  It  nmst  be 
taken  up  at  a  certain  point,  which  admits  every 
thing  that  goes  before,  and  among  the  rest,  (in 
a  qualified  sense,)  the  lawfulness  of  its  origin 
and  existence.  I  will  not  disturb  this  arrange- 
ment, but  I  must  be  permitted  to  say,  that  sla- 
very is  a  great  moral  and  political  evil.  If  it 
be  not^  let  it  take  its  course.  If  it  be  a  good, 
let  it  be  encouraged.  If  it  be  an  evil,  I  am  op- 
posed to  its  further  extension.  This  is  plain, 
simple,  clear,  intelligible  ground. 

Most  of  those,  who  have  opposed  the  amend- 
ment, have  agreed  with  us  in  characterizing 
slavery  as  an  evil  and  a  curse,  in  language 
stronger  than  we  should  perhaps  be  at  liberty 
to  use.  One  of  them  only,  the  member  from 
Kentucky,  who  last  addressed  the  committee, 
(Mr.  Clay,)  rather  reproves  his  friends  for  this 
unqualified  admission.  He  says  it  is  a  very 
great  evil  indeed  to  the  slave ;  but  it  is  not  an 
evil  to  the  master ;  and  he  challenges  us  to  deny 
that  our  fellow-citizens  of  the  south  are  as  hos- 
pitable, as  generous,  as  patriotic,  as  public-spir- 
ited as  their  brethren  of  the  north  or  east  Sir, 
they  are  all  this,  and  even  more.  For  some  of 
the  virtues  enumerated,  they  are  eminently  and 
peculiarly  distinguished ;  and  I  believe  they  are 
deficient  in  none  of  them.  It  has  long  ago  been 
remarked,  that  the  masters  of  slaves  have  the 
keenest  relish  for  their  own  liberty,  and  the 

Croudest  sense  of  their  own  independence.    It 
>  natural  that  it  should  be  so ;  the  feeling  is 
quickened  by  the  degrading  contrast  continually 


before  them.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  con- 
cession with  respect  to  slavery,  modifierl  as  it  ii 
in  appearance,  is  quite  as  broad  as  the  unlimiteti 
admission  of  every  one  else  who  has  spoken.  It 
is  an  evil  to  the  slave  ;  it  is  an  evil  founded  in 
wrong,  and  ita  injustice  is  not  the  less,  becauw 
it  is  advantageous  to  some  one  else.  Every  in- 
jury, from  the  least  to  the  greatest,  might  find 
the  same  sort  of  mitigation.  It  is  a  very  ^rest 
evil  to  him  who  suffers,  but  it  is  no  evil'to  liim 
who  inflicts  it.  The  same  gentleman,  however, 
has  himself  made  the  most  unqnalitied  conoes 
sion ;  for  he  said  he  would  recommend  to  tl^e 
people  of  Missouri  to  abolish  slavery,  and  that 
in  his  own  State  he  would  favor  a  general  emao- 
cipation,  as  soon  as  it  should  be  practicable,  which 
he  surely  would  ml  do  if  it  were  not  an  evil 

I  beg  leave  further  to  say,  that  I  do  not  con- 
sider this  as  a  question  of  humanity,  or  a  ques- 
tion of  policy,  or  interest,  or  profit,  or  ease— it 
is  (disguise  or  argue  it  as  you  will>  a  question 
of  the  extension  of  shivery.  It  is  a  questiiai, 
too,  nut  for  the  present  only,  but  for  future  &ge$: 
and  t\ie  glorious  example  of  our  anc^tors  ad- 
monishes to  make  the  sacrifice,  (if  sacrifice  it 
l>e,)  as  we  would  have  the  blessings  or  the  cur- 
ses of  posterity.  Why  should  we  spread  an  ac- 
knowledged evil  ?  Is  there  any  other  moral  or 
physical  evil  that  we  should  think  it  wise  or 
expedient  to  treat  in  this  way  ?  Would  you 
extend  the  ravages  of  an  infectious  disease? 
Would  you  cultivate  the  growth  and  enlan!*! 
the  noxious  influence  of  a  pois4>nous  weeiH 
Would  any  father  so  treat  his  offspring,  even  in 
tliis  very  instance?  If  he  were  surri>unde«l 
with  slaves,  whom  he  believed  to  be  an  injary 
and  a  curse  to  him,  would  he  require  his  &<>n  at 
setting  out  in  life,  to  relieve  liim,  by  takir.z 
upon  himself  a  part  of  the  odious  burden  ? 

Besides,  it  is  an  evil  founded  in  wrong,  and 
originating  in  our  own  choice.  The  exttfn>i*>n 
of  it,  therefore,  is  not  to  bo  justified,  bat  by  the 
most  urgent  and  instant  necessity,  so  evident, 
that  every  man  will  at  once  agree  to  submit 
to  its  imperious  dictates.  I  reject  all  specu- 
lative, or  probable,  or  modified,  or  remote 
necessity — that  which  resolves  itself  at  last, 
when  fairly  analyzed,  into  matter  of  profit,  oi 
convenience,  or  comparative  political  power. 
If  there  be  doubt,  it  is  decisive— even  tboogi 
there  were  considerable  weight  of  probability  in 
favor  of  the  argument,  I  would  decide  agaioit 
it.  Has  any  one  seriously  considered  the  seof* 
of  this  doctrine  ?  It  leads  directly  to  the  ertab- 
lishment  of  slavery  throughout  the  world.  Th« 
same  reasoning  that  will  justify  the  extensioo 
of  slavery  into  one  region,  or  oountry,  will 
equally  justify  its  extension  to  another.  It 
leads,  too,  directly  to  the  re-establishm^t  of 
the  foreign  slave  trade,  for  it  has  a  tendency  to 
break  down  that  great  monJ  feeling  which  bai 
been  gradually  making  its  way  into  the  worML 
and  to  which  alone,  supported  and  encouniMd 
as  it  has  been  by  the  untiring  exertions  of  Lo- 
maiie  and  benevolent  men,  we  are  indebted  ibr 
the  abolition  of  that  detestable  traffic,  so  loon 
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the  disgrace  of  Christendom.  To  look  upon 
fllayery  with  indifference ;  to  witness  its  exten- 
sion without  emotion ;  to  permit  one's  self  even 
to  calculate  its  advantages — sir,  the  next  step, 
and  a  very  short  one  it  is,  may  be  readily  im- 
agined. There  are  parts  of  this  country  now, 
at  this  very  moment,  where  the  laws  against  the 
importation  of  slaves,  with  all  their  heavy  de- 
nunciations, are  continually  violated.  It  is  no- 
torious, that  in  spite  of  the  utmost  vigilance 
that  cnn  be  employed,  African  negroes  are  clan- 
destinely brought  in  and  sold  as  slaves.  This 
could  not  happen  if  there  were  a  universal  sen- 
timent against  the  trade;  the  existence  of  the 
illicit  traffic,  to  any  extent,  however  small,  af- 
fords the  fullest  proof,  that  in  those  parts  of  the 
Union  where  it  continues  to  be  carried  on,  it 
meets  encouragement  from  the  feelings  and  the 
interests  of  some  part  of  the  community.  Far 
be  it  from  me  to  impute  these  feelings  to  any 
State,  or  to  any  considerable  part  of  a  State. 
Bot  the  sordid  appetite  exists,  or  such  inhuman 
weans  would  not  be  employed  to  gratify  it. 

We  are  told,  however,  that  it  is  not  extension, 
it  ia  only  diffusion,  that  is  to  be  the  effect. 

I  confess  that  I  do  not  well  understand  the 
distinction.  The  ditftision  of  slaves,  is  an  ex- 
tension of  the  system  of  slavery,  with  all  its 
odious  features ;  and  if  it  were  true,  (as  it  cer- 
tainly is  not.,)  that  their  numbers  would  not  be 
increased  by  it,  still,  it  would  be  at  least  impo- 
litic. But  for  what  purpose  is  this  diffusion  to 
be  encouraged  ?  To  disperse  and  weaken,  and 
dilute  the  morbid  and  dangerous  matter  says 
one.  To  better  the  condition  of  the  slaves,  by 
spreading  them  over  a  large  surface,  says  an- 
other. A  third  tells  us,  that  we  cannot  justly 
refuse  to  permit  a  man  to  remove  with  his  fam- 
ily. A  fourth  comes  directly  to  the  question  of 
interest,  and  his  reason  is.  that  land  in  the  State 
of  Missouri  has  been  bought  by  individuals  upon 
the  faith  of  its  being  a  slave  State,  and  if  we 
prohibit  slavery  there,  these  lands  will  fall  in 
value.  And  in  the  rear  of  all  these,  comes  an 
appeal  to  tlie  public  interest,  in  the  shape  of  a 
suggestion,  that  slavwy  must  be  permitted  in 
order  to  maintain  the  price  of  the  public  lands. 

I  would  ask  gentlemen  seriously  to  examine 
their  hearts,  and  see  if  they  are  not  deceiving 
themselves^I  am  sure  they  mean  not  to  deceive 
others.  Do  the^  remember  the  arguments  by 
which  the  slave  trade  was  so  long  and  so  obsti- 
nately defended  in  England  f  The  triumph  of 
humanity  there  is  quite  recent,  and  the  contest 
is  a  monument  of  the  zeal  and  ingenuity  that 
may  be  enlisted  in  a  cause,  which  we  all  agree 
to  have  been  utterly  indefensible,  and  which  no 
man,  having  a  respect  for  himself^  would  now 
have  the  hiu-dihood  to  attempt  to  defend.  The 
argumentSi  then  employed,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
have  too  much  resemblance  to  those  which  ane 
arced  upon  this  question  of  expediency.  The 
debates  in  parliament,  the  memorials  ^m  Bris- 
tol and  Liverpool,  the  representations  of  the 
West  India  merchants,  and  ship  owners,  and 
owners  of  West  India  plantation^  vare  filled 


with  statements  of  the  iniportan(>e  of  the  traffic 
to  the  navigation  and  trade,  and  revenue  and 
colonies,  and  all  the  otlier  great  interests  of  the 
kingdom.  Tes,  sir ;  and  they  undertook  to 
strengthen  their  argument  by  gravely  asserting 
that  the  Africsn  slave  was  really  rescued  from 
much  greater  misery,  by  putting  him  on  board 
a  slave  ship,  and  carrying  him  in  irons,  (if  he 
happene<l  to  survive,)  to  the  place  destined  for 
his  perpetual  imprisonment.  These  things  are 
familiar  to  every  body,  and  they  are  now  treated 
as  they  deserve  to  be. 

But  it  is  only  diffusion  that  is  desired  I  Is 
this  a  reasonable  desire?  Little  more  than 
thirty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  constitution 
was  adopted.  Two  States  of  this  Union  (Sbuth 
Carolina  and  Geor^^a),  then  insisted  u(>on  re- 
serving, for  twenty  years,  the  privilege  of  sup- 
plying themselves  with  slaves  from  abroad,  and 
refused  to  come  into  the  Union  unless  Congress 
were  prohibited,  during  that  time,  from  pre- 
venting importation.  Congress  were  according- 
ly prohibited,  and  scarcely  ten  years  have  elap- 
sed since  the  prohibition  ceased.  Can  they  rea- 
sonably ask  already  to  be  permitted  to  diffuse 
what  they  were  then  to  anxious  to  possess? 
Are  they  so  soon  overburdened  ?  It  cannot  be, 
for  the  illicit  trade  is  still  carried  on,  and  that 
w^ould  end  at  once  if  there  were  not  a  demand 
and  a  market 

I  may  be  told,  and  told  with  truth,  that  the 
other  slave-holding  States  are  not  exposed  to 
the  same  remark.  Of  Virginia,  especially,  it 
gives  me  pleasure  to  be  able  to  speak  on  this 
subject,  with  sincere  respect.  While  yet  a  col- 
ony, she  remonstrated  against  the  introduction 
of  slaves.  One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  her  gov- 
ernment, after  her  independence,  put  an  end  to 
the  trade.  And  it  has  always  been  understood 
to  her  honor,  tliat  in  the  convention,  her  voice 
and  her  most  strenuous  exertions  were  employed 
in  favor  of  the  immediate  abolition  of  the  traffic. 
Still,  sir,  with  respect  to  any,  or  all  the  slave- 
holding  States,  I  may  be  allowed  to  ask,  is  diffu- 
sion now  necessary  ?  I  think  it  is  not.  Look 
at  the  present  price  of  slaves.  Does  that  indi- 
cate an  actual  increase  of  their  numbers  to  such 
an  amount  as  to  require  diffusion  ?  I  am  in- 
fonned  by  a  gentleman,  upon  whose  accuracy  I 
place  great  reliance,  that  from  the  adoption  of 
the  constitution  to  the  present  time,  the  price 
has  been  regularly  advancing.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  it  is  as  high  now  as  it  was  a  year 
ago.  It  was  then  like  every  thing  else,  affected 
by  speculation.  But  taking  average  periods, 
say  of  Ave  or  six  years,  there  has  been  a  regu- 
lar and  constant  advance,  manitesting  a  demand 
at  least  equal  to  the  supply. 

Take  another  and  a  larger  view.  Look  at  the 
extent  of  territory,  occupied  entirely  by  free- 
men, and  that  which  is  occupied  by  freemen 
and  by  slaves.  You  will  find,  that  at  the  time 
of  the  last  oensns,  in  1810,  four  hundred  and 
forty-four  thousand  and  seventy  square  miles 
were  inhabited  by  two  millions,  three  hundred 
and  thirtjr-three  thousand,  three  hundred  and 
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thirty-six  free  persons,  and  one  million,  one 
hundred  and  thirty -eight  thousand,  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty  slaves  ;  giving  a  total  of  three 
millions,  four  hundred  and  seventy-one  thousand, 
six  hundred  and  ninety-six.  At  the  same  pe- 
riod, three  millions,  six  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand, one  hundred  and  one  free  persons  had  for 
their  portion  three  hundred  and  twelve  thou- 
sand, seven  hundred  and  thirty -six  square  miles. 
Such  was  then  the  comparative  extent  and  pop- 
ulation of  the  free  States,  and  of  the  slave-hold- 
ing States  and  territories ;  the  latter  with  fewer 
iuhahitants  hy  almost  two  hundred  thousand, 
posessing  above  one  hundred  and  thirty  thou- 
sand square  miles  of  land  more  than  tlie  former 
— a  tract  of  country  equal  in  size  to  the  two 
largest  States  in  the  Union.  The  population,  in 
the  free  States,  we  know  increases  with  greater 
rapidity  than  in  the  slave-holding  States.  At 
the  present  time  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  the 
disparity  is  greater  than  it  w^as  in  1810,  and 
more  unfavorable  to  the  free  inhabitants.  In 
making  the  distribution  of  future  comforts,  we 
ought  to  have  at  least  an  equal  eye  to  the  latter, 
and  they,  I  think  from  this  statement,  are  most 
likely  soon  to  want  room  to  diffuse. 

If  it  were  not  dwelling  too  long  upon  this  part 
of  the  subject,  I  would  ask  gentlemen  to  look 
also  at  tlie  comparative  statement  of  the  popu- 
lation to  the  square  mile,  in  the  free  States,  and 
in  the  slave-holding  States.  They  will  find  it  in 
Dr.  Seybert's  work,  (page  45.)  If  I  mistake  not, 
the  average  of  the  former  was  twenty-seven, 
fifty-six,  and  of  the  latter,  fifteen,  thirty-six,  ap- 
plying the  computation  to  the  States  contained 
in  his  table.  These  facts  sufficiently  answer  the 
question,  whether  the  diffjiision  of  the  slave  pop- 
ulntion  is  now  necessary, 

I  am  fully  convinced,  however,  that  this  idea 
of  dilfusion,  (as  distinguished  from  extension,) 
which  is  at  j>resent  so  great  a  favorite,  is  alto- 
gether founded  in  error.  If  the  amount  of  the 
slave  population  were  fixed,  and  it  could  not  be 
increased,  it  would  no  doubt  be  correct  to  say, 
that  in  spreading  it  over  a  larger  surface,  you 
only  diffused  it.  But  this  is  certainly  not  the 
case.  We  need  not  recur  for  proof  or  illustra- 
titm  to  the  laws  that  govern  population.  Our 
own  experience  unhappily  shows  thot  this  evil 
has  a  great  capacity  to  increase ;  and  its  pres- 
ent magnitude  is  such  as  to  occasion  the  most 
serious  anxiety.  In  1790,  there  were  in  the 
United  States,  six  hundred  and  ninetv-four 
thousand,  two  hundred  and  eighty  slaves ;  in 
in  1800,  there  were  eight  hundred  and  eighty- 
nine  thousand,  eight  hundred  and  eighty-one ; 
and  in  1810,  one  million,  one  hundred  and  six- 
ty-five thousand,  four  hundred  and  forty-one. 
This  is  a  gloomy  picture.  The  arguments  of 
gentlemen  on  the  opposite  side  admit  that  an 
increase  will  take  place,  for  they  are  founded 
upon  the  belief  that  the  time  nmst  arrive  when 
the  slaves  Avill  bo  so  multiplied  as  to  become 
dangerous  U)  their  possessors.  There  are  indeed 
no  limits  to  the  increase  of  population,  black  or 
white,  slave  or  free,  but  those  which  depend  I 


upon  the  means  of  sabsistence.  By  enlarging 
the  space,  generally  speaking,  yon  increase  the 
quantity  of  food,  and  of  course  yon  increase  the 
numbers  of  the  people.  Our  own  illoiitrioiu 
Franklin,  with  his  usual  sagacity,  l(»ng  agodi^ 
covered  this  important  truth.  "  Was  the  (a« 
of  the  earth,"  he  says,  "  vacant  of  other  planbt, 
it  might  be  gradnally  sowed  and  oversprad 
with  one  kind  only,  as  for  instance,  with  fen- 
nel ;  and  were  it  empty  of  other  inhabitants,  it 
might,  in  a  few  ages,  be  replenished  with  one 
nation  only,  as  for  instance,  with  EnglishmeD." 
If  this  does  not  exactly  happ»en,  it  is  only  becaive 
in  their  march,  they  are  met  and  resisted  by  other 
plants  and  by  other  people,  struggling  like  them- 
selves for  the  means  of  subsistence. 

By  enlarging  the  limits  for  slavery,  you  are 
thus  preparing  the  means  for  its  indefinite  in- 
crease and  extension,  and  the  result  will  be.  to 
keep  the  present  slave-holding  States  supplied  to 
their  wishes  with  this  description  of  popolatioii, 
and  to  enable  them  to  throw  ofif  the  soTploa, 
with  aU  its  productive  power,  on  the  west, 
as  long  as  the  country  shall  be  able  and  willing 
to  receive  them.  To  what  extent  you  will  io 
this  way  increase  the  slave  population,  it  i<  im- 
possible to  calculate ;  but  that  you  will  increM 
it  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain that  the  increase  will  be  at  the  expense  ii 
the  free  population. 

The  same  gentleman  to  whom  I  have  several 
times  referred  before,  (Mr.  Clay,)  insists  tbii 
this  will  not  be  the  case.  Ho  says  that  the  ratio 
of  increase  of  slave  population  shows,  that  itt 
activity  is  now  at  the  maximum ;  and  as  tlik 
implies  the  existence  of  the  most  favorable 
circumstances,  you  cannot,  by  any  change 
accelerate  the  increase.  He  therefore  infers 
that  if  from  twenty  slaves  in  an  old  State,  yes 
take  two,  and  transfer  them  to  a  new  one. 
it  is  an  actual  diminution  in  the  State  iron 
which  they  are  taken  to  that  amount,  and 
putting  the  two  States  together,  you  riroplr 
change  the  place  but  not  alter  the  quantitT. 
Supposing  the  fact  to  be,  as  it  is  here  assumed  to 
be,  that  the  activity  of  increase  is  now  at  iu 
maximum,  it  affords  a  most  conclusive  argu- 
ment against  the  necessity  of  diffusion.  It 
proves  that  there  is  ample  room,  and  abuadaot 
means  of  subsistence,  within  the  limits  that 
now  circumscribe  tlio  slave  p<if>u]atioD,  and  that 
no  enlargement  of  those  limits  is  necessair. 
But,  sir,  we  must  look  a  little  into  the  futore. 
Legislation,  on  this  subject,  is  not  merely  f^* 
the  moment  we  occupy.  The  whole  sc^^pe  of 
the  argument  against  us,  is  founded  upon  the 
belief,  that  the  time  must  come  when  the 
slaves  will  be  straitened  in  the  territory,  large 
as  it  is,  which  now  confines  them.  When  tlttt 
time  shall  arrive,  I  presume  it  will  not  be  de- 
nied, that  their  numbers  will  be  incr^^  by 
enlarging  the  space  for  them,  and  then,  certainly, 
yon  will  have  extended  slavery,  in  every  sense. 

Will  it  be  such  a  dispersion  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Smyth,)  has  talked  off 
If,  like  prisoners  of  war,  (one  of  the  cases  b« 
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has  mentioned,)  thej  were  to  be  detained  for  a 
limited  time,  and  then  set  at  liberty ;  or,  if  thej 
were  to  be  mixed  in  society,  and  gradually  lose 
their  distinctive  character  in  the  mixture,  disoer- 
sion  would  be  highly  expedient  and  just.  But, 
they  are  negroes  and  slaves — so  they  are  to  con- 
tinue. Their  descendants  are  to  be  negroes  and 
slaves,  to  ttie  latest  generation,  and  for  ever 
chained  to  their  present  condition.  Nature  has 
placed  upon  them  an  unalterable  physical  mark, 
and  you  have  associated  with  it  an  inseparable 
moral  degradation,  either  of  which  opposes  a 
barrier,  not  to  be  passed,  to  their  coalescing 
with  the  society  that  surrounds  them.  They 
are,  and  for  ever  must  remain  distinct. 

And  now,  let  me  ask  gentlemen,  where  this 
diffusion  is  to  end  ?  If  circumstances  require  it 
at  present,  will  not  the  same  circumstances  de- 
mand it  hereafter?  Will  they  not,  at  some 
future  time,  become  straitened  in  their  new 
limits,  however  large  ?  And  what  will  you  do 
then  ?  Diffuse  again ;  and  what  tlien  ?  Even 
this  diffusion  will  have  its  limits,  and  when 
they  are  reached,  the  case  is  without  remedy 
and  without  hope.  For  a  present  ease  to  our- 
selves, we  doom  our  posterity  to  an  intermi- 
nable curse.  But  we  seem  to  forget,  altogether, 
that  while  the  slaves  are  spreading,  the  free 
population  is  also  increasing,  and,  sooner  or 
later,  must  feel  the  pressure,  which  it  is  sup- 
posed may  at  some  time  be  felt  by  tlie  slaves, 
where  you  place  a  slave,  ho  occupies  the 
ground  that  would. maintain  a  freeman.  And 
who,  in  this  code  of  speculative  humanity, 
making  provisions  for  times  afar  off,  is  to  have 
the  preference,  the  freeman  or  the  slave  ? 

In  this  long  view  of  remote  and  distant  con- 
sequences, the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  (Mr. 
Clay,)  thinks  ho  sees  how  slavery,  when  thus 
spread,  is  at  last  to  find  its  end.  It  is  to  be  brought 
about  by  the  combined  operation  of  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  price  of  labor,  and  the  laws 
which  govern  population.  When  the  country 
shall  be  fille<l  with  inhabitants,  and  the  price 
of  labor  shall  have  reached  a  minimum,  (a  com- 

{>arativo  minimum  I  suppose  is  meant,)  free 
abor  will  be  found  cheaper  than  slave  labor. 
Slaves  will  then  be  without  em[)loymeiit,  and, 
of  course,  without  the  means  of  comfortable 
subsistence,  which  will  reduce  their  numbers, 
and  finally  extirpate  them.  This  is  the  argu- 
ment, as  I  understand  it.  When  the  period  re- 
ferred to  will  arrive,  no  one  can  pretend  to 
conjecture.  Much  less,  would  any  one  attempt 
to  say,  wliat  number  of  slaves  wo  shall  have, 
(with  the  previous  encouragement  proposed  to 
be  given  to  them,)  when  this  severe  law  shall 
begin  to  operate.  But  every  prudent  and  feel- 
ing man  will,  I  think,  agree  without  hesitation, 
that  he  would  rather  see  the  experiment  tried 
upon  a  small  scale  than  a  large  one ;  that  it 
would  be  much  more  easily  and  safely  conduct- 
ed, and  with  much  less  suffering,  in  the  present 
slave-holding  States,  than  if  it  were  to  embrace^ 
m  additicm,  the  whole  of  the  great  territory 
tieyoud  the  Mississippi.  But,  let  me  ask  that 
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gentleman,  what  he  supposes  will  happen  in 
the  mean  time?  The  diminished  price  of 
labor,  and  the  reduced  means  of  subsistence, 
are,  according  to  this  theory,  first  to  operate 
upon  the  freemen,  and  then  upon  the  slaves, 
and  upon  both  by  producing  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  misery.  Does  he  suppose  that  they 
will  patiently  submit,  and  wait  till  the  slow  de- 
struction arrives  ?  The  two  great  classes,  kept 
distinct  by  your  laws,  would,  in  such  a  struggle, 
like  two  men  upon  a  single  plank  in  the  ocean, 
make  a  desperate  effort  each  to  secure  to  itself 
existence,  by  destroying  the  life  of  the  other. 
When  want  and  misery  begin  to  press  upon 
them,  instinct  will  teach  them  how  to  seek  re- 
lief, and  deadly  violence  will  be  its  agent.  And 
what  would  then  be  the  situation  of  the  coun- 
try? I  shudder  even  to  think  of  it.  llio 
present  slave-holding  States  have  a  securitv  in 
being  surrounded  by  States  that  are  free,  iut 
if  tlie  whole  nation,  or  even  a  considerable  part 
of  it,  were  in  the  same  condition,  what  security 
should  we  then  have  ? 

Again,  sir,  we  are  told,  that  the  amendment 
in  question  will  injure  the  rights  of  property, 
by  depriving  the  owners  of  slaves  of  their  un- 
born descendants,  and  by  lessening  the  value  of 
their  lands,  bought  upon  the  presumption  that 
Missouri  would  be  a  slave  State.  Sir,  we  have 
no  right  to  meddle  witli  the  question  of  slavery 
in  the  existing  States.  Their  own  laws  must 
regulate  the  subject,  and  they  may  modify  it  as 
to  them  sliall  seem  best.  But  as  a  general  posi- 
tion, independently  of  State  provisions,  it  may 
safely  be  averred,  that  no  man  has  a  property 
in  an  unborn  human  being.  We  need  not  go 
far  for  the  proof  of  this.  The  States  that  have 
abolished  slavery,  have  done  so  by  declaring, 
that  the  children  to  bo  born  should  be  free ; 
which  would  have  been  beyond  their  power,  if 
there  had  been  a  property  in  the  children  before 
their  birth.  This  principle,  however,  is  so  well 
established,  that  it  need  not  be  further  insisted 
upon.  The  depreciation  in  the  value  of  land, 
is  a  consequence  not  likely  to  happen.  The  re- 
verse will  be  the  case.  Let  any  one  compare 
the  prices  and  the  improvement  of  land  in  the 
free  States,  and  in  the  slave-holding  States,  and 
ho  will  be  satisfied,  that  in  this,  as  in  every 
other  respect,  Missouri  will  bo  a  great  gainer 
by  the  restriction.  But  if  it  were  otherwise,  is 
the  great  \)o\icy  of  the  nation  in  a  point  so  vital 
— are  the  essential  interests  of  justice  and  hu- 
manity, to  yield  to  the  pecuniary  interests  of  a 
few  individuals  ?  Can  you  always  avoid  doing 
a  partial  injury  by  your  public  measures? 
When  war  is  declared,  what  is  the  effect  upon 
the  merchant?  When  peace  is  made,  how  does 
it  fare  with  the  manufacturer  ?  You  cannot  even 
alter  the  rate  of  duty,  without  affecting  some 
interest  of  the  community,  either  to  its  prejudice 
or  benefit,  and  at  last  you  must  come  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  great  question  of  national  con- 
cern, to  which  minor  considerations  must  give 
way. 

In  the  variety  of  claims  that  have  been 
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pressed  npon  us,  there  is  but  a  single  one  which 
deserves  a  moment^s  attention.  It  is  that  which 
arises  out  of  the  inquiry  so  often  repeated,  will 
you  not  sutler  a  man  to  migrate  with  his  family  ? 
Those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  the  labor 
and  service  of  slaves,  it  is  not  to  bo  denied, 
cannot  at  once  change  their  habits,  without 
feeling,  at  least,  a  great  detd  of  inconvenience. 
It  is  also  true,  tnat  the  associations,  which  have 
been  formed  in  families,  cannot  be  broken  up 
without  violence  and  injury  to  both  the  parties ; 
and  in  proportion  as  the  authority  has  been 
mild  in  its  exercise,  will  the  transfer  of  it  to 
other  hands  be  disadvantageous,  especially  to 
the  servant.  But,  it  is  impossible  to  make  a 
discrimination,  or  to  permit  the  introduction  of 
slaves  at  all,  witliout  giving  up  the  whole  mat- 
ter. If  you  allow  slavery  to  exist,  you  must 
allow  it  without  limits.  The  consequence  is, 
that  the  State  becomes  a  slave  State.  Free  la- 
bor and  slave  labor  cannot  be  employed  together. 
Those  who  go  there  must  become  slaveholders, 
and  your  whole  system  is  overturned.  Besides, 
if  the  limited  permission  did  not,  of  itself,  pro- 
duce the  evil,  to  an  unlimit<id  extent,  (as  it  cer- 
tainly would.)  it  is  liable  to  abuses,  beyond  all 
possibility  of  control,  which  would  inevitably 
have  that  eliect.  The  numbers  of  a  family  are 
not  detined — the  number  of  families  of  this  sort, 
which  a  single  individual  may  have,  cannot  bo 
fixed.  It  is  easy  to  see  how,  under  color  of 
t:uch  permission,  a  regular  trade  might  be  es- 
tiiblished,  and  carried  on  as  long  as  there  was 
any  temptation  of  profit  or  interest.  This  argu- 
ment, however,  has  been  pressed,  as  if  a  prohi- 
bition to  go  with  slaves,  was,  in  effect,  a  prohi- 
bition to  the  inhabitants  of  a  slave-holding  State 
to  go  at  all.  I  cannot  believe  this  to  be  tlie 
case.  They  may  go  without  slaves ;  for,  though 
slaves  are  a  convenience  and  a  luxury  to  those 
who  are  accustomed  to  them,  yet  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  slave-holding  States  would  hardly 
admit  that  they  are  indispensably  necessary. 
Besides,  they  may  take  their  slaves  with  them 
as  free  servants.  But  look  at  the  converse. 
The  introduction  of  slavery  banishes  free  labor, 
or  places  it  under  such  discouragement  and  op- 
probrium as  are  equivalent  in  effect.  You  shut 
the  country,  then,  against  the  free  emigrant, 
who  carries  with  him  nothing  but  his  industry. 
There  are  large  and  valuable  classes  of  people, 
who  are  oj)posed  to  slavery,  and  cannot  live 
where  it  is  permitted.  These  too  you  exclude. 
The  laws  and  the  policy  of  a  slave  State  will 
and  must  be  adapted  to  the  condition  of  slavery, 
and,  witliout  going  into  any  particulars,  it  will 
be  allowed,  that  they  are,  in  the  highest  degree, 
otlensive  to  those  who  are  opposed  to  slavey. 
It  seems  to  me,  sir,  I  irnv  K**  r»o«-ior.  *  *  go 
far  expressing  an  opinio     •.  •       .  ,  of 

the'slave-holding  State*^  aat 

the  people  of  the  south  >.    .  .      .lest 

with  us  in  Uiis  questi<       *  :.t  ,       'es, 

perhaps,  but  for  those  "«■       ■•  -    •  ■  ■•    ..   to 

tliem.     The  cultivatioi:  .  .  ■  -     rge 

eatates.    They  cannot     ■  .  ■  ■    :       di- 


vided. In  the  course  of  time,  and  before  verf 
long,  it  will  happen  that  the  younger  childrci 
of  southern  families  must  look  elsewhere  to  find 
employment  for  their  talents,  and  scope  f^ir 
their  exertion.  What  better  provision  can  they 
have,  than  free  States,  where  tliey  may  fairly 
enter  into  competition  with  freemen,  and  eve^ 
one  find  the  level  whicli  his  x>roper  abilities  en- 
title him  to  expect  ?  The  hint  is  sufficient ;  I 
venture  to  throw  it  out  for  the  consideration  of 
those  whom  it  concerns. 

But,  independently  of  the  objections  to  the 
extension,  arising  from  the  views  thus  presents! 
by  the  opponents  of  the  amendment,  and  inde- 
pendently of  many  much  more  deeply  founded 
objections,  which  I  forbear  now  to  press,  there 
are  enough,  of  a  very  obvious  kind,  to  settle 
the  question  conclusively.  With  the  indulgence 
of  the  committee,  I  will  touch  ni)on  some  of 
them. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  this  is  the  firsi 
step  beyond  the  Mississippi — the  State  of  Looisi- 
ana  is  no  exception,  for  there  slavery  existed  to 
an  extent  which  left  no  alternative.  It  is  the 
last  ste]),  too,  for  this  is  the  last  stand  that  caa 
be  made.  Compromise  is  forbidden  by  the 
principles  contended  for  on  both  sides.  Any 
compromise  that  would  give  slavery  to  Missouri 
is  out  of  the  question.  It  is,  therefore,  the 
fin.'d,  irretrievable  step,  which  can  never  be  re- 
called, and  must  lead  to  an  immeasurable  sprusd 
of  slavery  over  the  country  beyond  the  Missis* 
sippi.  If  any  one  falter ;  if.  ho  be  tempted  by 
insinuations,  or  terrified  by  the  apprehenaioaof 
losing  something  desirable ;  if  he  find  himsvif 
drawn  aside  by  views  to  the  little  interests  tbt 
are  immediately  about  him — ^let  him  reflect  npoo 
the  magnitude  of  the  question,  and  he  will  be 
elevated  above  all  such  considerations  Tlie 
eyes  of  the  country  are  upon  him  ;  the  interesti 
of  posterity  are  committed  to  his  care ;  let  him 
beware  liow  he  barters,  not  his  own,  bat  his 
children's  birthright,  for  a  mess  of  pottage. 
The  consciousness  that  we  have  done  oor  daty 
is  a  sure  and  never  failing  dependenc*e.  It  will 
stand  by  us  and  support  us  through  .life,  under 
every  vicissitude  of  fortune,  and  in  every  change 
of  circumstances.  It  sheds  a  steady  and  « 
cheering  light  upon  the  future,  as  well  as  the 
present,  and  is  at  once  a  grateful  and  a  lastiog 
rew^ard. 

Again,  sir;  by  increasing  tlie  market  for 
slaves,  you  postpone  and  destroy  the  hope 
of  extinguishing  slavery  by  emancipation.  It 
seems  to  me,  that  the  reduction  in  value  <i 
slaves,  however  accom[)lished,  is  the  only  io- 
ducement  that  will  ever  effect  an  abolition  d 
slavery.  The  multiplication  of  free  States  will 
at  the  same  tune  give  room  for  emanciijation,  or 
to  speak  more  accurately,  for  those  who  ir« 
emancipated.  This,  I  would  respectfully  eof 
gest,  is  the  only  effectual  plan  of  colonizatioD; 
but  it  can  never  take  effect  while  it  is  the  in- 
terest of  owners  to  pursue  their  slaves  with  lo 
much  avidity,  or  to  pay  sach  prices  for  tbea 
Increase  the  market,  and  yon  keep  up  the  tiIw; 
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increase  tbo  number  of  slave-holding  States, 
and  you  destroy  the  possibility  of  emancipation, 
even  if  every  part  of  the  Union  shoald  desire  it. 
You  extend  indelinitely,  the  formidable  diffi- 
culties which  already  exist. 

Sot  does  the  mischief  stop  here.  All  liberal 
minds,  and  all  parts  of  the  Union,  have  with 
one  voice  agreed  in  the  necessity  of  abolishmg 
that  detestable  traffic  in  human  flesh,  tlio  slave 
trade — ^the  foreign  slave  trade.  But  reject  the 
amendment  on  your  table,  admit  Missouri  with- 
out restriction,  and  you  will  inevitably  intro- 
duce and  establish  a  great  inland  domestic  slave 
trade,  not,  it  is  true,  with  all  the  horrors  of  the 
middle  passage,  nor  the  oold-blooded  calculation 
upon  the  waste  of  human  life  in  the  seasoning, 
but  still  with  many  of  the  odious  features,  and 
some  of  the  most  cruel  accompaniments  of  that 
hateful  traffic.  From  AVashington  to  St.  Ia^uis, 
mav  be  a  distance  of  one  thousand  miles. 
Tlirough  this  great  space,  and  even  a  much 
greater,  you  must  wituess  tiio  transportation  of 
slaves  with  tlie  usual  appendages  uf  handcuffs 
and  chains.  The  ties  of  domestic  life  will  be 
violently  rent  asunder,  and  those,  whom  nature 
Lad  bound  together,  suffer  all  the  pangs  of  an 
nnnatural  and  cruel  separation.  Unfeeling  force, 
stimulated  by  unfeeling  avarice,  will  tear  the 
parent  from  the  child,  and  the  child  from  the 
parent — the  husband  from  the  wile,  and  the 
wife  from  the  husband.  AV'e  have  lately  wit- 
nessed something  of  this  sort,  during  the  period 
of  high  prices.  Gentlemen  of  the  south,  par- 
ticularly those  from  Virginia,  who  speak  of  their 
slaves  as  a  part  of  their  family,  would  start  at 
this ;  they  would  reject,  with  scorn  and  indig- 
nation, even  a  suggestion,  that  tliey  were  to 
furnish  a  market  for  the  supply  of  slaves  to  the 
other  States.  I  can  well  believe,  that  in  fami- 
lies where  tlic  relation  has  long  subsisted,  there 
ore  feelings  that  would  revolt  at  such  a  thought 
— ^feelings  that  have  considerably  modified  this 
severe  condition,  and  grown  out  of  the  a«(socia- 
tions,  it  has,  in  a  long  course  of  time,  produced. 
But  can  an}-  one  tell,  what  cupidity  may  win  or 
necessity  extort  ?  No  man  is  superior  to  the 
assaults  of  fortune ;  and,  if  he  were,  the  stroke 
of  death  will  surely  come,  and  break  down  his 
paternal  government^  and  then  the  slave  dealer, 
whom  he  would  have  kicked  from  his  enclosure 
like  a  poisonous  reptile,  presents  himself— to 
whom  ?  lie  cannot  tell.  Thoughts  like  these 
have  often,  I  doubt  not,  produced  the  liberation 
of  slaves.  If  gentlemen  question  our  sincerity, 
let  them  consider  at  what  period  of  life  it  is, 
that  emancipation  most  frequently  takes  place. 
It  is  at  that  serious  moment,  when  men  sit  down 
to  settle  their  worldly  concerns,  and,  as  it  were, 
to  Uike  their  leave  of  the  world.  Then,  it  is,  by 
the  last  will,  to  take  effect  when  their  own  con- 
trol is  ended,  that  owners  restore  their  slaves 
to  freedom,  and,  by  what  they  certainly  con- 
sider an  act  of  justice,  surrender  them  to  them- 
«elve<i,  rather  than  leave  them  to  the  disposal  of 
they  know  not  whom.  Let  gentlemen  from 
the  dimth  reflect  on  this.    The  public  sentiment 


upon  the  subject  of  slavery,  is  everj'  where  im- 
proved, and  still  improving.  It  has  already  de- 
stroyed that  monstrous  inhumanity  called  the 
slave  trade.  I  fear  that  such  a  measure,  as  is 
now  proposed  by  the  opponents  of  the  restric- 
tion, would  not  merely  check  and  retard  its 
progress.  I  seriously  fear  that  it  may  gradually 
work  an  entire  change.  The  elfects  are  not  to 
be  contemplat^id  without  the  deei)est  anxiety. 

The  political  aspect  of  the  subject  is  not  less 
alarming.  The  existence  of  this  condition 
among  us,  continually  endangers  the  peace  and 
well-being  of  the  Union,  by  the  irrit;jtion  and 
animosity  it  creates  between  neighboring  States. 
It  weakens  the  nation  while  it  is  entire.  And 
if  ever  a  division  shoidd  happen,  can  any  one 
reflect,  without  horror,  upon  the  consequences 
that  may  bo  worked  out  of  an  extensively  pre- 
vailing system  of  slaverj-  ?  We  are  told,  indeed, 
both  in  the  House  and  out  of  it,  to  leave  the 
matter  to  Providence.  Those  who  tell  us  so, 
are  nevertlieless  active  and  eager  in  the  smallest 
of  their  own  concerns,  omitting  notliing  t*) 
secure  success.  Sir,  we  are  endowed  with  facul- 
ties that  enable  us  to  judge  and  to  choose — to 
look  before  and  after,  however  imperfectly. 
When  these  have  been  fairly  and  conscientiously 
exerted,  wo  may  then  humbly  submit  tJie  con- 
sequences, with  the  hope  and'belief,  that  what- 
ever they  may  be,  they  will  not  be  imputetl  to 
us.  The  issue  of  our  counsels,  however  well 
meant,  is  not  in  our  hands.  But  if  for  own 
gratification,  regardless  of  all  considerations  of 
right  or  wrong,  of  good  or  evil,  we  hug  a  vicious 
indulgence  to  our  bosom,  until  we  find  it  turn- 
ing to  a  venomous  serpent,  and  threatening  to 
sting  us  to  the  heart,  with  what  rational  or  con- 
soling exi>ectation,  can  wo  call  upon  Providence 
to  tear  it  away  and  save  us  from  destruction. 

It  is  time  to  come  to  a  conclusion ;  I  fear  I 
have  already  trespassed  too  long.  In  the  eflTort 
I  have  made  to  submit  to  the  committee  my 
views  of  this  question,  it  has  been  impossible 
to  escape  entirely  the  influence  of  the  sensation 
that  pervades  this  House.  Yet  I  have  no  such 
apprehensions  as  have  been  expressed.  The 
(piestion  is  indeed  an  important  one ;  but  its  im- 
portance is  derived  altogether  from  its  connec- 
tion with  the  extension,  indefinitely,  of  negro 
slavery,  over  aland  which  I  trust  Providence  has 
destined  for  the  labor  and  the  support  of  free- 
men. I  have  no  fear  that  this  question,  much 
as  it  has  agitated  the  country,  is  to  produce  any 
fatal  division,  or  even  to  generate  a  new  organi- 
zation of  parties.  It  is  not  a  question  upon 
which  we  ought  to  indulge  unreasonable  appre- 
hensions, or  yield  to  the  counsels  of  fear.  It 
concerns  ages  to  come  and  millions  to  be  born. 
It  is,  as  it  were,  a  question  of  a  new  political 
creation,  and  it  is  for  us,  under  Heaven,  to  say, 
what  shall  be  its  condition.  If  we  impose  the 
restriction,  it  will,  I  liope,  be  finally  imposed. 
But,  if  hereafter  it  should  be  found  right  to  re- 
move it,  and  the  State  consent^  we  can  remove 
it.  Admit  the  Stixte,  without  the  restriction, 
the  power  is  gone  for  ever,  and  with  it  are  tor 
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ever  gone  all  the  efforts  that  have  been  made 
by  the  non-slavebolding  States,  to  repress  and 
limit  the  sphere  of  slavery,  and  enlarge  and 
extend  the  blessings  of  freedom.  With  it,  per- 
haps, is  gone  for  ever  the  power  of  preventing 
the  traffic  in  slaves,  that  inhuman  and  detesta- 
ble traffic,  so  long  a  disgrace  to  Christendom. 
In  future,  and  no  very  distant  times,  conve- 
nience, and  profit,  and  necessity,  may  be  found 
as  available  pleas  aa  they  formerly  were,  and  for 
the  luxury  of  slaves,  we  shall  again  involve  our- 
selves in  the  sin  of  the  trade.  We  must  not 
presume  too  much  upon  the  strength  of  our 
resolutions.  Let  every  man,  who  has  been 
accustomed  to  the  indulgence,  ask  himself  if  it 
is  not  a  luxury — a  tempting  luxury,  which 
solicits  him  strongly  and  at  every  moment.  The 
prompt  obedience,  the  ready  attention,  the  sub- 
missive and  humble,  but  eager  effort  to  antici- 
pate command — ^how  flattering  to  our  pride, 
how  soothing  to  our  indolence  t  To  the  mem- 
bers from  the  south  I  appeal,  to  know  whether 
they  will  suffer  any  temporary  inconvenience, 
or  any  speculative  advantage  to  expose  us  to  the 
danger.  To  those  of  the  north,  no  appeal  can 
be  necessary.  To  both,  I  can  most  sincerely 
say,  that  as  I  know  my  own  views  on  this  sub- 
ject to  be  free  from  any  unworthy  motive,  so 
will  I  believe,  that  they  likewise  have  no  object 
but  the  conmion  good  of  our  common  country ; 
and  tliat  nothing  would  have  given  me  more 
heartfelt  satisfaction,  than  that  tlio  present  pro- 
position should  have  originated  in  the  same 
quarter  to  which  we  are  said  to  be  indebted  for 
the  ordinance  of  1787.  Then,  indeed,  would 
Virginia  have  appeared  in  even  more  tnan  her 
wonted  splendor,  and  spreading  out  the  scroll 
of  her  services,  would  have  beheld  none  of 
them  with  greater  pleasure,  than  that  series 
which  began,  by  pleading  the  cause  of  humanity 
in  remonstrances  against  the  slave  trade,  while 
she  was  yet  a  colony,  and,  embracing  her  own 
act  of  abolition,  and  the  ordinance  of  1787,  ter- 
minated in  the  restriction  of  Missouri.  Consider, 
what  a  foundation  our  predecessors  have  laid  I 
And  behold,  with  the  blessing  of  Providence, 
how  the  work  has  prospered!  What  is  there, 
in  ancient  or  in  modern  times,  that  can  be  com- 
pared with  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the 
States  formed  out  of  the  North-west  Territory? 
When  Europeans  repr"'*'*^' "'"  with  nnr  nejrro  sla- 
very, when  they  ct  jj    ■  ;■. 
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and  pretensions  with  the  existence  of  this  condi- 
tion among  us,  we  have  onr  answer  ready— it  ii;  tc 
you  we  owe  this  evil — ^you  planted  it  here,  and  it 
has  taken  such  root  in  the  soil  we  have  nut  the 
power  to  eradicate  it.  Then,  turning  to  the  we-t, 
and  directing  their  attention  to  Ohio,  Indiana  and 
Illinois,  we  can  proudly  tell  them,  these  are  the 
offspring  of  our  policy  and  our  laws,  these  are 
the  free  productions  of  the  constitution  of  tie 
United  States.     But,  if,  beyond  this  smiling  re- 
gion, they  should  descry  another  dark  spot 
upon  the  face  of  the  new   creation — anotber 
scene  of  negro  slavery,  established  by  ourselves, 
and  spreading  continually  towards  the  fnrtbcr 
ocean,  what  shall  we  say  then  ?     No,  sir,  let  xt* 
follow  up  the  work  our  ancestors  have  begnn. 
Let  us  give  to  the  world  a  new  pledge  of  our 
sincerity.  Let  the  standard  of  ft-eedom  be  plant- 
ed in  Missouri,  by  the  hands  of  the  constitatioo. 
and  let  its  banner  wave  over  the  heads  of  none 
but  freemen — ^men  retaining  the  image  impress- 
ed upon  them  by  their  Creator,  and  dependent 
upon  none  but  God  and  the  laws.  Then,  as  oor 
republican  States  extend,  republican  principle 
will  go  hand  in  hand  with  republican  practice 
—the  love  of  liberty  with  the  sense  of  justice. 
Then,  sir,  the  dawn,  beaming  from  the  constits- 
tion,  which  now  illuminates  Ohio^  Indiana,  and 
Illinois,  will  spread  with  increasing  brightnesi) 
to  the  further  west,  till,  in  its  briUiant  lustre, 
the  dark  spot  which  now  rests  upon  our  countrr 
shall  be  for  ever  hid  from  sight.   Industry,  aiu, 
commerce,  knowledge,  will  flourish  wiih'plenir 
and  contentment  for  ages  to  come,  and  the  \oi^ 
chorus  of  universal  freedom,  re-echo  from  the 
Pacific  to  the  Atlantic,  the  great  truths  of  th«  de- 
claration of  independence.  Then,  too,  onr  bitth- 
ren  of  the  south,  if  they  sincerely  wish  it,  mar 
scatter  their  emancipated  slaves  throngi  tlis 
boundless  region,  and  onr  country,  at  length,  be 
happily  freed  for  ever  from  the  foul  stain  and 
curse  of  slavery.     And  if  (may  it  be  far,  veft 
far  distant  I)  intestine  commotion— civil  disieB- 
sion-— division,  should  happen — we  shall  not 
leave  our  posterity  exposed  to  the  combined 
horrors  of  a  civil  and  a  servile  war.  If  any  mia 
still  hesitate,  influenced  by  some  temponrr 
motive  of  convenience,   or  ease,  or  profit,! 
charge  him  to  think  what  our  fathers  hare 
suffered  for  us,  and  then  to  ask  his  heart,  if  be 
can  be  faithless  to  the  obligation  he  owes  tt 
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JxTDOE  WiLUAM  Gaston  was  (Icscended,  on  the  paternal  side,  from  an  inflaential  and  distinguish* 
ed  Hnguenot  ancestry.  On  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  they  fled  from  France,  and 
settled  at  Ballymore  in  Ireland.  There,  Doctor  Alexander  Gaston,  the  father  of  the  present 
snbject,  was  born.  He  studied  medicine  in  the  College  of  Edinburgh,  was  appointed  to  a  sur- 
geoncy in  the  English  navy,  and  was  present  at  the  capture  of  Havana.  Soon  after  that  event  he 
resigned  his  situation,  sailed  for  America,  and  landed  at  Newbem,  North  Carolina,  where  he 
commenced  the  practice  of  medicine.  In  the  spring  of  1775,  he  married  Margaret  Sharpe,  by 
whom  he  had  three  children ;  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  William,  the  second  child,  was  bom, 
at  Newbem,  on  the  nineteenth  of  September,  1778.  His  brother  died  during  infancy,  and,  in 
the  summer  of  1781,  his  father  was  murdered  by  a  band  of  tories,  who  had  joined  the  British 
standard;  a  short  time  previous  borne  in  triumph  throughout  the  southern  colonies.  The  par- 
ticnlars  of  his  tragical  death  will  not  be  uninteresting  in  this  place,  and  will  verify  the  eloquent 
exclamation  made  by  his  son  during  an  exciting  Congressional  debate,  that  ^^  he  was  baptized  an 
American  in  the  blood  of  a  murdered  father."  Mr.  Gaston's  biographer  thus  recounts  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case : — Doctor  Gaston  was  one  of  the  most  decided  whigs  in  North  Carolina,  and 
as  early  as  the  month  of  August,  1775,  was  elected,  by  the  Provincial  Congress,  a  member  of  the 
committee  of  safety,  for  the  district  of  Newbern.  At  various  periods  of  the  war  he  served  in  the 
army,  generally  in  his  professional  capacity,  and  once,  in  the  spring  of  1776,  as  captain  of  a  band 
of  volunteers,  marched  to  the  aid  of  Wilmington,  on  the  approach  of  the  British  forces  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  By  his  zealous  and  ardent  support  of  the  cause  of  freedom,  he 
acquired  the  confidence  of  the  patriots,  and  was  distinguished  by  the  bitter  hatred  of  the  loyal- 
ists, who,  though  in  a  minority,  were  still  numerous  in  the  vicinity  in  which  he  lived.  In 
the  month  of  August,  1781,  Major  James  H.  Craig,*  of  the  British  army,  whose  head-quarters 
were  at  Wilmington,  marched  at  the  head  of  a  small  detachment  of  regular  troops,  and  a  gang 
of  tories,  towards  Newbern,  with  a  view  of  investing  that  place.  The  tories  were  several  miles 
in  the  advance,  and  rapidly  entered  the  town.  The  whigs,  thus  surprised,  had  but  little  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  regular  stand,  and  after  an  ineffectual  resistance,  gave  up  the  contest.  Doctor 
Gaston,  however,  knew  too  well  the  hatred  and  ferocity  of  his  foes,  to  surrender  himself  into 
their  hands,  and  hurrying  off  his  wife  and  children,  endeavored  to  escape  across  the  river  Trent, 
and  thus  retire  to  his  plantation  on  Bryce's  creek.  He  reached  the  wharf,  accompanied  by  hid 
family,  bat  before  he  could  embark  them  in  the  light  scow  which  he  had  seized,  the  tories  in  a 
body  came  galloping  down,  in  their  eager  and  bloody  pursuit,  and  forced  him  to  push  off  into 
the  stream,  leaving  his  wife  and  children  unprotected  on  the  shore.  He  was  standing  erect  in 
the  boat,  which  floated  about  forty  yards  from  the  bank,  watching  the  situation  of  his  wife,  and 
while  she,  at  the  feet  of  his  pursuers,  with  all  the  agony  of  anticipated  bereavement,  was  im- 
ploring mercy  for  herself  and  life  for  her  husband,  a  musket,  levelled  over  her  shoulder,  was 
discharged  and  the  victim  fell  dead.t 

•  Mxv)or  Craig  was  Governor  General  of  Canada  In  1807.  t  National  Portrait  Gallery.    Article  William  Gaston,  LL.IX 
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By  this  sad  occurrence  the  early  trainiog  and  education  of  young  William  devolved  eutiwh 
on  bis  mother.  To  this  object  she  devoted  herself  with  untiring  and  affectionate  energy.  Pore, 
high-minded,  deeply  religious,  and  noble  in  her  own  life,  she  left  an  impress  of  these  sterliii| 
qualities  on  her  son^s  character,  which  rendered  him  peculiarly  eminent. 

In  the  autumn  of  1791,  young  Gaston  was  entered  in  the  college  at  Georgetown,  now  of  tk 
District  of  Columbia,  where  ho  remained  until  the  spring  of  1793.  At  that  time  he  abandoned 
his  studies  on  account  of  severe  illness,  but  a  return  to  his  native  climate  renewed  his  health, 
and  he  was  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  a  private  tutor,  to  prepare  for  college.  After 
a  few  months'  instruction  he  joined  the  junior  class  of  Princeton  College,  from  whence  he  rt- 
ceived  his  degree,  with  the  highest  honors  of  the  institution,  in  1796.  lie  studied  law  with 
Francis  Xavior  Martin,  then  a  prominent  practitioner ;  and  subsequently  a  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Louisiana ;  and  at  the  age  of  twenty  years  (1800)  commenced  practice.  The  nert 
year,  on  arriving  at  his  majority,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  senate  of  his  native  State. 
In  1808,  he  was  chosen  an  elector  of  President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
same  year  became  a  member  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  from  the  district  in  which  he  resided. 
Soon  after  its  assembling,  he  was  chosen  the  presiding  officer.  In  this  position  he  rendered  ^e^- 
vices  valuable  to  his  constituency  and  honorable  to  himself:  among  which  was  the  preparation 
of  the  act  regulating  the  descent  of  inheritances. 

In  1818,  he  was  elected  to  the  lower  Rouse  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  cou- 
tinned  there  by  re-election,  until  1817,  when  he  voluntarily  retired  to  the  less  exciting  and  moiv 
agreeable  pursuits  of  his  profession  and  his  home.  His  congressional  career  was  distinguish^ 
by  a  sincere  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  country — a  high  moral  and  political  rectitude.  lie 
was  an  ardent  federalist,  and,  as  the  **  acknowledged  leader  of  that  party,"  opposed  the  celebrated 
loan  bill  of  1815.  In  his  speech  on  that  question  he  manifests  extensive  views  of  national  poli(  v, 
and  bases  his  arguments  on  the  firm  considerations  of  justice,  honesty,  and  humanity. 

The  next  great  eftbrt  of  Mr.  Gaston  in  Congress,  was  made  in  1816,  during  the  exciting  ar«l 
able  discussions  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Stanford  of  North  Carolina,  to  expunge  the  preriovi  qnf*- 
iwn  from  the  rules  of  the  House.  In  this  debate  Mr.  Gaston  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Clay,  in  one 
of  his  most  powerful  speeches,  and  to  him,  in  the  main,  he  directed  his  reply.  A  short  eitwct 
will  give  the  character  of  the  argument  he  used  on  that  occasion.  After  a  brief  and  clear  exor- 
dinm,  he  remarked : — "  And,  sir,  I  rejoice  equally  at  the  opposition  which  the  motion  of  my 
colleague  has  encountered.  If  this  hideous  rule  could  have  been  vindicated,  we  should  have 
received  that  vindication  from  the  gentleman  who  has  just  resumed  his  seat,  Mr.  Clay.  If  Lis 
ingenuity  and  zeal  combined,  could  form  for  the  previous  question  no  other  defence  than  that 
which  Ave  have  heard,  the  previous  question  cannot  be  defended.  If  beneath  his  shield  it  find* 
so  slight  a  shelter,  it  must  fall  a  victim  to  the  just,  though  long  delayed  vengeance  of  awakened 
and  indignant  freedom.  If  Hector  cannot  defend  his  Troy,  the  doom  of  Troy  is  fixed  by  fatv. 
It  is  indispensable,  before  we  proceed  further  in  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  that  we  sLouM 
perfectly  understand  what  is  our  previous  question.  Gentlemen  may  incautiously  suppose  tl.s: 
it  is  the  same  with  what  has  been  called  the  previous  question  elsewhere.  This  would  be  a  mi<< 
fatal  mistake.  Our  previous  question  is  altogether  mi  generis^  the  only  one  of  its  kind ;  and  to 
know  it,  we  must  consider  not  merely  what  is  written  of  it  in  our  code,  but  what  it  has  bi« 
rendered  by  exposition  and  construction.  Our  previous  question  *  can  only  bo  admitted  whvQ 
demanded  by  a  niiyority  of  the  members  present.'  It  is  a  question,  *  whether  the  question  under 
debate  should  now  bo  put.'  On  the  previous  question  *  there  shall  be  no  debate ; ' '  until  it  is 
decided,  it  shall  preclude  all  amendiner.t  and  debate  of  the  main  question.'  If  it  be  decM 
negatively,  viz.,  that  the  main  question  shall  not  now  bo  i>ut,  the  main  question  is,  of  coune, 
superseded ;  but  if  it  be  decided  affirmatively,  that  the  main  question  shall  now  be  put,  th« 
main  question  is  to  be  put  inst/intaneously^  and  no  member  can  be  allowed  to  amend  or  disciLsi 
it.  The  previous  question  is  entitled  to  precedence  over  motions  to  amend,  commit^  or  postpene 
the  main  question,  and  therefore,  when  admitted,  puts  these  entirely  aside.  Thu»,  accordiug  \o 
the  latest  improvement,  is  now  our  rule  of  the  previous  questii>n ;  and  certainly  in  yoor  }iatect 
office  there  is  no  model  of  a  machine  better  fitted  to  its  purposes,  than  this  instrument  for  tbc 
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ends  of  tyranny.  It  is  a  power  vested  in  a  mtyority,  to  forbid  at  their  sovereign  will  and  plea- 
sure, every  member  not  of  that  minority,  from  making  known  either  his  own  sentiments,  or  the 
wishes  or  complaints  of  his  constituents,  in  relation  to  any  subject  under  consideration,  or  fron 
attempting  to  amend  what  is  proposed  as  a  law  for  the  government  of  the  whole  nation."  Mr. 
Gaston  continued  in  this  impassioned  and  vehement  manner  to  the  end,  and  at  once  excited  the 
astonishment  and  admiration  of  the  House. 

After  his  retirement  from  Congress  until  1884,  he  was  generally  engaged  in  the  duties  of 
Ilia  profession ;  but,  during  the  same  time,  was  for  a  long  period  a  member  of  the  North  Carolina 
assembly.  In  that  body,  it  is  said,  he  delivered  many  of  his  ablest  and  most  brilliant  speeches ; 
two  of  which  are  mentioned  with  peculiar  approbation :  one,  on  the  currency  of  the  State,  delivered 
in  1828 ;  the  other  in  defence  of  the  constitution  of  North  Carolina.  Of  the  latter,  one  of  his  con« 
temporaries  says : — ^^  That  speech  will  long  be  remembered.  The  Constitution  of  the  State  is  a 
venerable  instrument.  It  came  down  to  the  present  generation,  from  the  sages  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  is  loved  and  venerated  in  North  Carolina  for  its  very  antiquity.  It  was  a  fit  subject 
for  the  exhibition  of  his  learning,  eloquence  and  patriotism,  and  these  resources  of  his  mind  he 
poured  forth  with  the  most  brilliant  profusion. 

In  1884,  Mr.  Gaston  was  elevated  to  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina, 
where  he  remained  until  his  death.  Ilis  judicial  decisions  evince  the  most  profound  acquaint- 
ance with  the  science  of  the  law,  and  are  ranked,  by  competent  authority,  among  the  ablest  legal 
arguments  of  the  United  States.  In  the  prosecution  of  his  duties  as  judge  he  was  affable,  pa- 
tient and  devoted.  On  the  day  of  his  death,  January  the  twenty-third,  1848,  he  took  his  seat  as 
usual,  though  he  had  for  several  days  experienced  quite  severe  illness.  He  remained  on  the 
bench  until  nearly  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  giving  attention  to  a  case  then  under  consideration, 
when  he  was  attacked  with  faintness,  and  other  violent  symptoms.  He  was  then  taken  to  his 
room,  and  soon  relieved ;  he  became  quite  cheerful,  and  conversed  freely  with  his  friends.  In 
the  course  of  tlie  evening  he  related  several  anecdotes,  and  gave  a  description  of  a  party  he  at- 
tended in  "Washington  many  years  previous.  Speaking  of  one  whom  he  met  on  that  occasion,  who 
dechired  himself  a  free-thinker  in  matters  pertaining  to  religion,  he  said,  "  From  that  day  I  al- 
ways looked  on  that  man  with  distrust.  I  do  not  say  that  a  free-thinker  may  not  bo  an  honor- 
able man,  or  that  he  may  not,  from  higher  motives,  scorn  to  do  a  mean  act ;  but  I  dare  not 
trust  him.  A  belief  in  an  All-ruling  Divinity,  who  shapes  our  ends,  whose  eye  is  upon  us,  and 
who  will  reward  us  according  to  our  deeds,  is  necessary.  We  must  believe  and  feel  that  there 
IS  a  God ;  all- wise  and  almighty."  As  he  was  uttering  the  last  sentence,  he  rose  to  give  it 
greater  emphasis,  when  he  suddenly  fell  back  and  expired."' 
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This  speech,  on  a  bill  to  authorize  a  loan  of 
twenty-five  millions  of  dollars,  was  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gaston,  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States,  on  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth days  of  February,  1814. 

Mr.  CirAJRMAN :  I  fear  I  am  about  to  engage 
.n  a  very  injudicious  attempt — I  fear  that  the 
patience  of  the  committee  is  exhausted,  and 
that  it  would  be  idle  to  hope  for  their  attention. 
It  was  originally  my  wish  to  claim  their  notice 
at  an  early  stage  of  the  debate ;  but  I  found  this 


•  National  IntelUg«noer,  1848:  American  Almanac,  1845: 
MS.  L4»tt«r  of  J.  &  £aBtaoe  in  the  possession  of  the  editor. 


wish  was  not  to  bo  effected  but  by  a  competi- 
tion for  the  floor,  and  I  thought  such  a  compe- 
tition not  justified  by  the  nature  of  the  remarks 
which  I  had  to  submit.  Under  tiiese  impres- 
sions I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  wait  until  some 
favorable  unoccupied  interval  should  be  pre- 
sented ;  and  I  should  not  now  have  presumed  to 
anticipate  other  gentlemen  who  seem  disposed  to 
address  you,  but  for  some  extraordinary  observa- 
tions which  have  just  been  uttered,  and  which  in 
my  opinion  demand  immediate  animadversion. 
The  gentleman  from  Tennessee,  who  has  this 
moment  resumed  his  seat,  (Mr.  Grundy,)  seema 
a  little  sore  that  his  di>ctrine  of  MoralTreason, 
which  he  promulgated  at  the  last  session,  should 
have  been  so  vehemently  oppugned  by  the  per. 
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sons  for  whose  benefit  he  had  compiled  it.  I 
am  not  of  the  number  of  those,  Mr.  Chairman, 
who  have  deemed  this  doctrine  worthy  of  ex- 
amination. As  originally  understood,  it  was  so 
preposterous  and  so  repagnant  to  the  principles 
of  our  constitution,  that  every  intelligent  free- 
man found  its  refutation  in  the  consciousness  of 
his  own  liberty.  By  subsequent  explanations 
and  definitions  it  has  been  so  attenuated  and 
subtilized,  tliat  what  was  never  very  distinct 
now  almost  eludes  perception.  According  to  the 
last  attempt  at  exposition,  if  it  have  any  mean- 
ing, it  would  seem  to  embrace  systematic  efforts 
to  persuade  capitalists  not  to  lend  money,  and 
t!ie  unthinking  youth  not  to  enlist  as  soldiers  to 
carry  on  the  war  against  Canada.  His  denun- 
ciations of  such  a  system — of  the  existence  of 
which  I  know  nothing ;  and  which,  if  it  exist, 
is  innocent  or  criminal  according  to  the  motives 
from  which  it  springs — pass  by  me  altogether 
unheeded.  But  his  unfounded  imputations  upon 
some  of  the  best  men  and  truest  patriots  of  the 
country,  and  his  attempt  to  support  his  doctrine 
by  their  example,  ought  to  be  repelled,  and  a 
very  short  notice  will  suffice  for  that  purpose. 

The  gentleman  has  referred  to  the  act  of  14th 
July,  1798,  the  much  misrepresented  and  abused 
sedition  law.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  express 
my  astonishment  at  the  construction  which  he 
affixes  to  the  first  section  of  this  act.  Need  we 
wonder  at  any  error,  however  gross,  ot  any 
prejudice,  however  irrational,  prevailing  in  re- 
spect to  party  measures  and  party  opinions, 
when  we  find  a  professional  gentleman  assign- 
ing to  a  law  a  meaning  which,  but  for  what  we' 
have  heard,  would  have  been  pronounced  impos- 
sible on  the  part  of  any  man  of  ordinary  good 
sense  ?  The  first  section  of  this  law  declares, 
that  if  any  persons  shall  conspire  together  with 
intent  to  oppose  any  measures  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  and  in  pursuance  of  such 
intent  shall  counsel,  or  attempt  to  procure,  insur- 
rections, riots,  &c.,  they  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  fine  and  impris- 
onment. Can  it  be  necessary  to  ask  what  was 
meant  in  tiiis  law  by  the  expression  "with  in- 
tent to  oppose  any  measures  of  the  govern- 
ment?" lo  oppose,  in  its  plain  originjd  sense, 
necessarily  implies  physical  resistance — the  ex- 
ircise  of  force.  It  is  metaphorically  used,  in- 
deed, to  signify  dissuasion,  as  the  word  to  com- 
bat is  applied  to  denote  a  controversy  in  argu- 
ment; and  a  law  prohibiting  single  combats 
might  as  well  be  interpreted  to  forbid  contro- 
versies in  discourse,  as  a  law  prohibiting  oppo- 
sition tiy  the  measures  of  gcKcrnment  construed 
to  iutxjrdict  the  expression  of  honest  opinions 
that  may  retard  their  oj)e rations.  But  the  act 
is  still  more  explicit.  To  constitute  crime,  it 
re<iuires  not  only  that  the  persons  l^hould  com- 
bine "  with  intent  to  oppose  the  measures  of 
government,"  but  that  in  pursuance  of  such  in- 
tent they  should  proceed  to  "  counsel  or  attempt 
to  procure  insurrections,  riots,"  &c.  The  design 
of  the  act  is  unequivocal — it  is  to  check  and 
punish  Incipient  treason  before  it  has  manifested 


itself  in  actual  war  agunst  the  nation.  It  ^v 
altogether  unnecessary,  if  there  had  been  tnj 
common  law  applicable  in  the  courts  of  tL« 
United  States ;  for  in  every  government  under 
Heaven  the  acts  which  it  describes  are  made 
punishable.  A  doubt  whether  the  common  liw 
had  a  federal  existence  alone  occasioned  the 
passing  of  the  law.  Yet  we  are  gravely  asked 
if,  in  the  year  1798,  men  had  combined  together 
to  dissuade  persons  from  lending  money  to  the 
government,  or  from  enli-^ting  in  the  army; 
whether  they  could  not  Lave  been  punishisi 
under  tliis  law  ?  No,  sir. — No,  sir.  There  wm 
not  a  prosecuting  officer  in  the  United  States  so 
ignorant  of  his  duty  as  to  dare  to  bring  forward 
an  indictment  upon  such  a  pretext. 

To  the  next  sectica  of  this  abused  act  the  gen- 
tleman has  given  an  interpretation  as  destitati 
of  plausibility  even  as  his  exposition  of  the  fir^ 
section.    To  find  a  warrant  for  his  doctrine  d 
moral  treason,  or  to  lessen  its  odium  by  oastiojt 
reproach  on  others,  the  gentleman  has  char{?ed 
that  this  section  subjected  to  indictment  and  puh 
ishment  the  publication  of  scandalous  and  ms}\- 
clous  writings  against  the  government,  ahhoogb 
they  might  be  true — and  that  had  it  not  betfl 
for  the  third  section  of  the  act,  which  his  pre- 
decessor moved  in  the  House  of  Kepre?«ata- 
tives  after  the  bill  had  passed  the  Senate.  tLe 
truth  would  have  atforded  no  defence  oo  «n 
indictment  for  a  libel  against  the  government 
Sir,  this  position  is  utterly  untenable.     No  ]4n 
of  it  is  true.    The  gentleman  must  be  pre^om- 
ed  to  know,  and  ought  to  recollect,  that  whta 
an  otTence  is  created  by  statute,  every  word  of 
the  description  of  the  oifence  is  material  $M 
essential.    What  are  the  words  describing  tbe 
offence ?     "If  any  persim  shall  write,  print  or 
publish  any  false,  scandalous  and  malicious  wri- 
ting against  the  government,  &c."     It  is  a  iie- 
cessary  part  of  the  otfence  that  the  writinjr 
should  be  false.      If  it  be  not  false,  then  the 
crime  has  not  been  committed,  the  law  ha 
not  been  broken,  and  punishment  cannot  be  in- 
flicted.    AVhy  then,  I  may  be  asked,  was  the 
third  section,  moved  by  the  gentleman^s  prede- 
cessor, inserted  in  the  law?     The  answer  id^ 
to  avoid  all  cavil,  all  re&I  or  pretended  doabt, 
all  foundation  for  the  charge  that  would  hive 
been  made  had  it  been  rejected.     It  might  have 
been  pretended  that  on  an  indictment  for  liM 
at  common  law,  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the 
charge  was  not  a  matter  of  inquiry  before  the 
jury,  so  on  an  indictment  for  libel  under  tbi§ 
act,  notwithstanding  its  i)lain  words,  the  false- 
hood of  tlie  publication  was  not  material  to 
constitute  the  offence ;  and  had  the  proposed 
amendment  been  rejected,  fh>m  the  speciiMa 
we  have  this  day  had  of  the  course  of  ltt*l 
thinking  of  one  of  the  bar  of  Tennessee,  therein 
a  moral  certainty,  that  the  law  wonld  have  batf 
there  stigmatized  as  designed  to  prohibit  the 
publication  of  truth.    To  adopt  the  amendment 
removed  all  pretext  for  such  a  misreprefieot** 
tion.    It  was  accordingly  inoorporatea  into  tbt 
law ;  and  to  show  that  it  was  not  introdnctofj 
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of  an  J  new  principle,  it  was  expressed  as  declar- 
atory of  the  preceding  section,  "  And  be  it  en- 
acted and  declared,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  defendant,  on  trial,  to  give  in  evidence,  in 
his  defence,  the  truth  of  the  matter  charged  as 
a  libel."  No,  sir — the  idea  of  punishing  truth 
when  published  against  the  officers  of  the  gov- 
ernment was  reserved  until  more  recent  times 
— nntil  the  abused  sedition  law  had  expired, 
and  the  champions  of  a  free  press  were  safely 
fixed  in  power.  Surely  the  gentleman  has  not 
been  so  inattentive  to  the  course  of  public  pro- 
ceedings as  never  to  have  heard  of  the  case  of 
Harry  Croswell.  He,  for  an  alleged  libel  on  Mr. 
Jefferson,  was  indicted  at  common  law,  not  un- 
der the  horrible  sedition  act ;  he  was  not  per- 
mitted to  prove  the  truth  of  his  pubKcation,  and 
was  thus  convicted  I 

I  have  done,  sir,  with  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee,  his  moral  treason,  and  his  exposition 
of  the  sedition  law—  and  will  endeavor  to  call 
your  attenti(m  to  subjects  not  altogether  so  for- 
eign from  the  bill  upon  the  table.  The  object 
of  the  bill  is  to  authorize  a  loan  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  The  yirecise  propo- 
sition before  you  is  to  declare  what  sum  shall 
be  borrowed;  "twenty-five  millions  of  dollars." 
Enormous  as  is  the  addition  which  is  thus  pro- 
posed to  be  made  to  our  debts,  could  it  be 
shown  to  be  necessary  to  accomplish  any  pur- 
poses demanded  by  the  honor  and  welfare  of 
the  country,  it  assuredly  would  meet  with  no 
opposition  from  me.  Is  a  loan  wanted,  or  rev- 
enue required  to  enable  the  government  to  pay 
off  its  just  engagements?  to  give  security  and 
protection  to  any  part  of  our  territory,  or  any 
portion  of  our  citizens?  to  afford  to  our  gallant 
navy  (that  precious  relic  of  better  days)  such 
encouragement  and  extension  as  may  enable  it 
more  effectually  to  vindicate  our  rights  on  the 
element  where  they  have  been  assailed  ?  My 
voice  and  assistance  shall  be  cheerfully  render- 
ed to  obtain  them.  Let  the  present  proposition 
be  withdrawn,  and  let  it  be  moved  to  fill  the 
blank  with  such  sum  as  shall  be  adequate  to 
supply  any  deficiency  of  revenue  wanted  for 
these  purposes,  and  I  will  second  the  motion. 
Nay,  sir,  should  the  present  proposition  be  re- 
jected, (for  while  it  is  pending,  a  smaller  sum 
cannot  be  moved,)  and  none  of  those  who  are 
inost  conversant  with  the  state  of  our  finances, 
should  come  forward  witli  a  further  proposition, 
I  will  myself  undertake  to  move  the  sum  which 
shall  appear  competent  to  efiect  all  these  objects. 
But,  sir,  this  enormous  sum  is  wanted  not  for 
these  purposes ;  it  is  avowedly  not  necessary, 
except  to  carry  on  the  scheme  of  invasion  and 
conquest  against  the  Canadas.  To  this  scheme 
I  have  never  been  a  friend ;  but  to  its  prosecu- 
tion now,  I  have  invincible  objections,  founded 
on  considerations  of  justice,  humanity,  and  na- 
tional policy.  These  objections  I  wish  to  ex- 
plain and  enforce,  and  thus  avail  myself  of  an 
opportunity  of  discussing  some  of  the  most  in- 
teresting topicB  which  grow  out  of  the  alarm- 
ing state  of  the  nation.    I  fear  that  all  I  can 


do  will  avail  nothing ;  but,  sir,  representing  a 
respectable  portion  of  the  American  people  whc 
are  suffering  with  peculiar  severity  from  the 
pressure  of  this  unfortunate  and  mismanaged 
war,  who,  with  me,  believe  no  good  is  to  grow 
out  of  it,  and  who  apprehend,  from  its  contin- 
uance, evils,  compared  with  which  all  they  have 
yet  suffered  are  but  trifles  light  as  air — I  should 
be  unfaithful  to  them  and  myself,  if  I  did  not 
interpose  my  best  efforts  to  arrest  the  downhill 
career  of  ruin.  In  performing  this  duty  I  shall 
certainly  say  the  things  I  do  think.  Endeavor- 
ing to  use  such  language  only  as  is  consistent 
with  self-respect  and  decency  towards  those 
who  differ  from  me  in  opinion,  I  mean  freely  to 
exercise  the  right  which  belongs  to  my  station. 
Right  I  did  1  say,  sir?  The  expression  is  in- 
accurate ;  once  indeed  there  did  exist  in  this 
House  the  right  of  free  discussion.  It  was  once 
deemed  a  constitutional  privilege  for  every 
meml*er  to  bring  forward  any  j)roposition  he 
deemedbeneficid  to  the  country,  and  support 
it  by  whatever  arguments  he  could  adduce ;  to 
ofier  amendments  to  the  prt)positions  of  others, 
so  as  to  render  them,  in  his  judgment,  more  un- 
exceptionable ;  and  to  state  the  reasons  of  his 
dissent  from  any  measure  on  which  he  was 
called  to  vote,  and  endeavor  to  impress  his 
opinion  on  others.  No  doubt  a  vast  portion 
of  the  good  people  of  this  republic  yet  believe 
that  such  is  the  course  of  proceedings  here. 
Little  do  they  dream  of  the  complicated  ma- 
chinery, by  means  of  which  every  privilege, 
except  that  of  thinking,  is  made  to  depend  on 
the  pleasure,  the  courtesy,  the  whim  of  the  ma- 
jority. By  certain  interpolations  into  our  prac- 
tice, but  which  nowhere  show  their  hideous 
front  in  our  written  code,  the  system  of  sup- 
pressing the  liberty  of  speech  is  brought  to  a 
degree  of  perfection  that  almost  astonishes  its 
authors.  A  gentleman  wishes  to  bring  forward 
an  original  proposition — ^lie  must  first  state  it, 
and  obtain  permission  from  a  majority  of  the 
House  to  let  it  be  considered,  before  he  can 
show  the  propriety  of  adopting  it,  or  ask  even 
for  a  decision  upon  it.  Thus  is  annihilated  the 
right  of  originating  a  proposition.  But  a  propo- 
sition is  originated  by  others,  it  is  passed  through 
the  ordeal  of  consideration,  and  he  is  desirous 
of  amending  its  defects  or  of  exposing  its  im- 
propriety. This  is,  perhaps,  deemed  inconven- 
ient by  the  majority.  It  may  give  them  trou- 
ble, or  bring  forward  a  discusssion  which  they 
do  not  wish  the  people  to  hear,  or  detain  them 
too  long  from  their  dinners — a  new  species  oi 
legerdemain  is  resorted  to.  The  previous  ques« 
tion,  utterly  perverted  from  its  original  and  le- 
gitimate use,  is  demanded ;  the  demand  is  sup* 
ported  by  a  migority.  In  an  instant  all  the 
proposed  amendments  disappear;  every  tongue 
i?  so  fettered,  that  it  can  utter  but  aye  or  no,  and 
the  proposition  becomes  a  law  without  deliber- 
ation, without  correction,  and  without  debate. 
And  this  process  is  called  legislation  1  And  the 
hall  in  which  these  goodly  doings  are  transact- 
ed is  sometimes  termed  the  Temple  of  Liberty  1 
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Sir,  this  procedure  must  be  corrected,  or  free- 
dom is  ejected  from  her  citadel  and  wounded 
in  her  very  vitals.  Inconveniences  also  result 
to  the  majority  from  this  tyrannical  exercise  of 
power,  sufficient,  perhaps,  to  counterbalance  all 
the  benefits  which  can  be  derived  from  it.  Gen- 
tlemen often  complain  that  the  minority  do  not 
pursue  the  i>ractice  which  is  adopted  by  minor- 
ities elsewhere.  In  England,  say  they,  the  op- 
position address  the  House  and  the  nation  only 
on  great  fundamental  questions  involving  dis- 
puted principles,  and  do  not  hang  on  the  skirts 
of  every  bill,  fighting  the  ministry  through  all 
tlie  details  of  their  measures.  Why  is  not  the 
same  course  pursued  here  ?  The  answer  is  ob- 
vious. Here  the  minority  are  not  allowed  to 
bring  forward  these  great  fundamental  ques- 
tions— they  have  no  opportunity  of  showing 
their  views,  except  such  as  may  be  casually 
afibrded  by  some  measure  of  the  majority,  on 
which  they  are  good  natured  enough  to  allow 
debate.  Unless  they  avail  themselves  of  such  a 
bill  in  every  stage  of  it,  a<»  a  peg  on  which  to 
hang  their  observations,  they  must  be  utterly 
mute.  Thus  it  happens,  too,  that  there  is  fre- 
quently not  any  discernible  connection  between 
the  topics  dis<'us<ed,  and  the  subject  supposed 
to  be  under  debate.  Perhaps  the  very  course  I 
am  pursuing  is  im  apt  illustration  of  these  facts. 
Some  weeks  since  I  submitted  to  the  House  a 
resolution  which  I  thought  eminently  deserving 
of  attention — a  resolution  "that  i)ending  our 
negotiation  with  Great  Britain,  it  is  inexpedi- 
ent to  prosecute  a  war  of  invasion  and  conquest 
against  the  Canadas."  This  resolution  could 
not  bo  discussed,  for  the  House  would  not 
vouchsafe  to  it  a  consideration.  But,  as  on  the 
proposition  now  before  you,  debate  is  indulged, 
and  has  assumed  a  latitude  that  seems  to  j)er- 
mit  every  thing  connected  with  the  war,  I  am 
willing  to  embrace  the  occasion  to  support  my 
favorite  proposition,  to  which  a  regular  hearing 
has  been  refused.  Grateful  even  for  this  op- 
portunity, I  acknowledge  the  courtesy  which 
b  shown  me  by  the  mjy ority ;  sorely  as  I  feel 
the  degradation  of  indirectly  using  as  a  favor 
what,  as  a  freeman  and  the  representative  of 
freemen,  I  ought  openly  to  enjoy  as  a  riglit. 

It  is  very  far  from  my  design  to  enter  into  a 
particular  inquiry  as  to  the  origin  of  this  war, 
or  as  to  its  causes  whether  technical  or  real. 
Such  an  inquiry  would  present  a  theme  too  im- 
portant and  too  extensive  to  be  taken  up  as 
collateral  or  subsidiary  to  some  other  investiga- 
tion. At  the  present  moment,  too,  it  is  not  so 
essential  to  know  how  this  war  has  been  pro- 
duced, as  it  is  to  ascertiiin  how  it  ought  to  be 
prosecuted,  and  how  it  may  be  speedily  and 
fairly  brought  to  a  close : — So  far  only  as  a 
knowledge  of  the  origin  and  causes  of  this  war 
may  be  useful  in  producing  this  result,  is  it  my 
purpose  now  to  consider  them. 

An  honorable  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Calhoun)  claims  for  this  war  the  character 
of  defensive.  He  has  properly  remarked  that  a 
war  defensive  in  its  origin  may  be  offensive  in  its 


operations,  and  of  consequence  that  its  charuy 
ter  is  not  defined  by  the  natare  of  these  opera- 
tions. But,  sir,  he  is  incorrect  in  suppusin^ 
that  its  character  is  to  be  tested  by  the  motive 
which  occasioned  its  institution.  War  is  offen- 
sive or  defensive,  simply  as  it  is  instituted  bj  or 
against  a  nation.  It  is  an  appeal  to  force  to 
decide  controversies  between  sovereigns  who 
admit  of  no  other  tribunal  to  determine  tlieir 
rights.  There  is  a  perfect  analogy  in  this  re- 
spect between  nations  at  war,  and  individnali 
litigating  in  a  court  of  justice.  He  who  com- 
mences the  process  is  the  actor — be  who  is 
summoned  to  the  controversy,  has  the  defennve 
part,  and  it  is  in  this  view  immaterial  whether 
the  motive  to  litigation  be  found  in  an  honeii; 
desire  to  claim  what  is  due,  or  in  the  maligiumt 
wish  to  oppress  and  defraud.  Pur  the  correct- 
ness of  these  ideas,  I  rely  not  on  my  own  judg- 
ment. This  ought  not  without  hesitation  to  l« 
op{)osed  to  that  of  the  honorable  gentlenum 
who,  independently  of  his  personal  claims  to  tttiHi- 
tion  as  chairman  of  the  committee  of  foreign 
relations,  must  be  presumed  to  be  particular^ 
conversant  with  all  questions  connected  with 
national  law.  Any  person  who  has  the  cniiu^ 
ty  to  test  these  sentiments  by  the  authority  (»i 
jurists,  will  find  them  explicitly  recognized  br 
Burlamaqui,  vol.  2.  part  4.  chapt.  8.  §  5.,  aiid 
by  Vattel— b.  3.  chapt.  8.  §  35  and  37. 

Nor  let  it  be  deemed,  sir,  of  no  importancd 
whether  this  war  be  called  defensive  or  offen- 
sive. It  is  always  of  moment  that  things  should 
be  called  by  their  right  names.  Many  of  the 
vices  and  most  of  the  errors  of  men  arise  fri»ia 
the  misapplication  of  terms.  The  reasoner,  who 
uses  words  to  convey  a  meaning  variant  fri>m 
their  received  signification,  will  probably  oci4- 
sion  error,  however  precise  his  definitions.  In 
spite  of  definitions,  the  hearer  appropriates  to 
his  expressions  the  sense  which  usage  has  ib»iK>- 
ciated,  and  a  confusion  of  ideas  fatal  to  truth  a 
the  unavoidable  consequence.  Many  phrases 
too,  besides  their  primary  meaning,  convey  t 
secondary  sense  of  commendation  or  blame.  By 
an  artful  use  of  these,  the  sophist  is  enabled  to 
convert  the  honest  prejudices  of  man,  the  gmurd* 
of  his  security,  into  the  instruments  of  his  de- 
ception. The  sagacious  Mirabean,  than  whom 
none  better  understood  the  arts  which  render 
the  human  understanding  and  passions  sub<e^ 
vient  to  the  tyranny  of  fraud,  he  who  so  hus 
^^  rode  in  the  whirlwind,  and  directed  thestorm'^ 
of  the  most  furious  of  revolutions ;  compressed 
the  elements  of  his  science  into  one  senteotiiMi! 
maxim,  ^^  words  are  things."  But  the  d'lstio^ 
tion  between  ofiensive  and  defensive  war  hai 
peculiar  claims  upon  our  recollection.  So  fatal 
is  war  to  tlie  best  interests  of  the  humvui  fatmilv. 
that  a  tremendous  responsibility  always  T«»ti 
upon  the  nation  that  commences  it.  This  re 
sponsibility  attaches  through  all  its  stages,  asd 
is  awfully  increased  into  certain  gailt|  by  tbi 
neglect  of  any  fair  opportunity  to  restore  th« 
relations  of  peace.  Besides  the  consideratioa 
that  the  war  was  ofEonsive  in  its  origiu— dwt 
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eonsiderntiou  which  cmphaticallj  creates  the 
obligation  to  terminate  its  horrors  as  speedily  as 
justice  will  permit — will  frequently  be  found  to 
present  the  greatest  obstacles  to  efforts  at  recon- 
cilation. 

The  advocates  for  this  war,  vieing  with 
each  other  in  zeal  for  its  justification  and  con- 
tinuanoe,  do  not  precisely  agree  in  opinion,  as 
to  its  causes,  or  as  to  the  objects  for  which  it  is 
to  be  prosecuted.  The  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania who  presides  over  your  judiciary  com- 
mittee (Mr.  Ingersoll),  in  an  elaborate  argument 
seems  desirous  to  prove  (I  am  not  certain  which) 
either  that  the  war  is  a  consequence  of  the  vio- 
lation on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  of  liis  fa- 
vorite principle  "  free  ships  make  free  goods," 
or  is  to  result  in  the  establishment  of  this  prin- 
ciple. This  comprehensive  dogma  the  gentle- 
man contends  to  bo  a  part  of  the  original  una- 
dulterated code  of  national  law,  consecrated  by 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  strenuously  asserted  by 
Britain  hersolf  in  her  dispute  with  Spain,  in 
the  year  1737,  recognized  in  her  commercial 
treaty  with  Franco,  in  1786,  and  vitally  essen- 
tial to  our  maritime  interests.  The  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  whom  I  yesterday  heard  with 
much  pleasure  (Mr.  Jackson,)  dissents  from  Iiis 
political  friend,  and  declares  that  this  maxim  has 
never  been  asserted  by  our  government  under 
any  administration,  as  founded  on  the  common 
law  of  nations.  Although  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  j^,  in  this  respect,  unquestionably  cor- 
rect, yet  it  is  not  certain  that  the  chairman  of 
tae  judiciary  committee  is  altogether  erroneous 
in  attributing  to  the  administration  an  expecta- 
tion of  establishing,  by  this  war,  some  such 
theory.  That  the  neutral  flag  shall  protect  all 
that  it  covers  from  capture,  is  a  very  conven- 
ient doctrine  for  a  nation  frequently  at  war  with 
an  adversary  of  decidedly  superior  maritime 
strength.  France,  who,  with  occasional  short 
intervals,  has  been  for  centuries  at  war  with 
England,  has  very  naturally  wished  to  incorpo- 
rate this  doctrine  into  the  law  of  nations.  Her 
imperial  master  has  adopted  it  as  one  of  the 
elementary  principles  of  his  new  maritime  code, 
which  he  solemnly  promulgated  in  his  decree  of 
Berlin,  of  November,  1806,  and  in  support  of 
which  he  has  used  every  violence  and  stratagem 
to  array  the  nations  of  the  world  into  one  great 
maritime  confederacy.  At  least,  as  early  as  the 
infamous  Turreau  letter  of  June,  1809,  the  exe- 
cutive of  this  country  was  perfectly  apprised  of 
the  existence  of  such  a  confederacy,  of  the  pur- 
poses which  it  was  to  uphold,  and  of  the  deter- 
mination of  France  to  bribe  or  compel  our  ac- 
cession to  it.  The  decree  of  the  great  protector 
of  the  confederacy,  of  the  date  of  April,  1811, 
though  probably  not  issued  till  May,  1812,  an- 
nounced in  language  sufficiently  distinct,  that 
this  claim  had  been  so  far  complied  with  on  our 
part  as  to  exempt  us  from  the  further  applica- 
tion of  the  penalties  of  disobedience — And  our 
declaration  of  war  against  the  sole  recusant  of 
this  imperial  theory,  was  proclaimed  by  Napo- 
leon to  his  Senate  as  a  spirited  and  generous 


exertion  to  vindicate  the  new  religion  of  the 
flag,  which  like  the  superstition  of  the  sanctuary 
was  to  protect  every  fraud,  and  shelter  every 
crime.  Extravagant  therefore,  as  the  positions 
of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  may  be 
thought  by  the  far  greater  part  of  this  com- 
mittee, they  may  have  more  countenance  from 
the  administration  than  is  generally  suspected, 
and  on  this  account  may  deserve  a  rapid  and 
transient  examination.  The  assertion  that  by 
the  general  law  of  nations  the  character  of  the 
vessel  gives  a  character  to  the  goods,  is  unequi- 
vocally denied.  The  actual  reverse  of  the  as- 
sertion is  maintained  by  jurists  generally  with 
a  harmony  that  forbids  doubt. 

Instead  of  detailing  their  opinions  separately, 
permit  me  to  give  the  hmguage  of  one  who 
wished  well  to  the  gcntleman^s  doctrine,  who 
had  often  carefully  explored  the  musty  volumes 
of  national  law,  and  who  was  never  apt  to  carry 
his  admissioiA  beyond  the  line  which  candor 
prescribed.  Mr.  Jefferson  in  his  letter  to  Genet, 
of  the  24th  July,  1793,  expresses  himself  thus : 
'*!  believe  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  by  the 
general  law  of  nations,  the  goods  of  a  friend 
found  in  the  vessel  of  an  enemy  are  free,  and 
the  goods  of  an  enemy  found  in  the  vcvssel  of  a 
friend  are  lawful  prize.  It  is  true  that  sundry 
nations,  desirous  of  avoiding  the  inconveniences 
of  having  their  vessels  stopped  at  sea,  ransack- 
ed, carried  into  port,  and  detained  under  pre- 
tence of  having  enemy's  goods  on  board,  have 
in  many  instances  introduced  another  principle 
between  them,  that  enemy  bottoms  shall  make 
enemy  goods,  and  that  friendly  bottoms  shall 
make  friendly  goods;  a  principle  much  less  em- 
barrassing to  commerce,  and  equal  to  all  par- 
ties in  point  of  gain  or  loss — ^but  this  is  altoge- 
ther the  effect  of  particular  treaty  controlling 
in  special  cases  the  general  principles  of  the  law 
of  nations,  and  therefore  taking  etfect  between 
such  nations  only  as  have  agreed  to  control 
it."  If  the  gentleman  will  examine  the  treaties 
to  which  he  has  adverted,  the  commercial  trea- 
ty of  Utrecht,  between  England  and  France 
(which  by  the  bye  the  House  of  Commons  re- 
fused to  sanction),  and  the  subsequent  commer- 
cial treaty  of  Mr.  Pitt,  in  1786,  ho  will  find  the 
language  on  this  head  unequivocal.  The  ar- 
rangement is  declared  to  be  made  with  a  view 
to  prevent  the  embarrassments  and  dissension? 
that  would  arise  witliout  such  an  arrangement 
— or  in  other  words,  from  the  application  of  the 
principles  of  the  common  law  of  nations.  Nor 
is  it  at  all  strange  that  Britain,  in  a  commercial 
treaty,  from  which  she  expected  to  derive  im- 
mense advantages,  should  acquiesce  in  such  ar 
arrangement  as  between  her  and  France.  Foi 
it  is  obvious  that  no  practical  effect  could  re- 
sult from  it,  except  when  one  was  at  peace  and 
the  other  at  war.  And  such  a  state  of  things 
has  so  rarely  happened  that  its  recurrence  might 
be  numbered  among  political  impossibilities. 

The  "  no  search  "  clamor  in  England  of  1737| 
which  the  gentleman  has  produced  the  parlia* 
mentary  debates  to  prove,  had  about  as  much 
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to  do  with  the  belligerent  right  to  capture  ene- 
my's property  conveyed  in  nentral  ships,  as  the 
**  no  search  "  cry  made  about  thirty  years  after- 
wards in  the  case  of  John  Wilkes  and  General 
Warrants.  The  dispute  of  1787  with  Spain, 
grew  out  of  a  municipal  cldm  asserted  by  that 
government  and  of  the  rigorous  practice  of  their 
Guarda  Costas,  to  search  British  vessels  hover- 
ing on  the  coasts  of  the  Spanish  colonies  fur 
prohibited  articles  designed  to  be  smuggled  into 
them — a  claim  said  to  be  repugnant  to  the 
treaty  of  Seville,  and  certainly  very  inconve- 
nient to  the  illicit  trade  between  Jamaica  and 
the  Spanish  main — and  a  practice  enforced  with 
all  that  barbarity  which  usually  characterizes 
the  minions  of  custom-house  and  revenue  ty- 
rants. How  far  the  establishment  of  the  gen- 
tleman^s  project  would  be  beneficial  to  this 
country,  is  perhaps  not  so  clear.  At  a  time 
when  we  had  no  capital  to  afford  employment 
to  our  navigation,  it  certainly  woftld  have  been 
advantageous.  But  since  that  period  has  passed 
away,  the  most  enlightened  commercial  men 
will  tell  you,  they  wish  for  no  such  innovation. 
Its  effect  would  be,  to  give  us,  when  neutrals, 
the  benefit  of  being  among  the  carriers  of  the 
commodities  of  the  weaker  maritime  belligerent 
for  freight.  But  the  effect  of  the  old  principle 
is  to  give  us  the  profit  which  results,  not  merely 
from  the  carriage,  but  the  purchase  and  re-sale 
of  these  commodities,  with  almost  a  monopoly 
in  either  market. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  assign- 
ed another  cause  for  the  war,  in  which  he  has 
obtained  the  concurrence  of  several  of  his  friends 
— the  instigation,  by  the  British  government,  of 
Indian  wars.  Although,  sir,  this  theme  of  pop- 
ular declamation  has  almost  become  trite ;  al- 
though the  tomaliawk  and  the  scalping  knife 
have  been  so  often  brandished  with  rhetorical 
ambi-dexterity,  tliat  their  exhibition  almost 
ceases  to  excite  interest ;  yet  far  be  it  from  me 
to  think  or  speak  lightly  of  the  cruelties  of  sav- 
age warfare,  or  to  conceal  my  utter  abhorrence 
and  detestation  of  them.  But  it  is  a  different, 
a  very  different  question,  whether  the  Canadi- 
ans have  armed  the  Indians  to  ioin  in  defence 
against  a  common  invader,  or  nad,  previously 
to  war,  instigated  them  to  hostilities  against  us. 
This  last  charge  I  do  not  believe — no  evidence 
has  been  given  to  warrant  it^  that  I  have  yet 
beard.  Over  the  affair  of  Tippecanoe,  the  com- 
mencement of  Indian  war,  there  hovers  a  mys- 
tery which  ought  to  be  dissipated,  but  which 
the  government  will  not  dispel.  I  have  sought^ 
honestly  sought  for  information.  Of  official, 
there  is  little  or  none.  From  private  sources, 
not  likely,  in  this  respect,  to  mislead,  (for  they 
are  friendly  to  this  war,  and  connected  with 
fhe  western  interest  and  feeling,)  I  learn  that 
the  great  cause  of  Indian  hostilities  is  to  be 
found  where  experienco  and  history  would 
prompt  us  to  look  for  it— is  to  be  found  in  our 
cupidity  for  their  lands,  and  their  jealousy  and 
distrust  of  our  superior  intelligence  and  force. 
Indian  wars  have  been,  until  a  few  years  back, 


almost  uninterrupted  in  this  conntry,  both  \» 
fore  and  since  the  Revolution.  They  need  nc 
other  instigations  than  are  to  be  found  in  tU 
inconsi<itent  views,  interests,  claims,  passioDj 
and  habits  of  neighboring  yet  distinct  races  of 
people.  Sir,  General  Harrison's  treaty  of  X(v 
vember,  1809,  was  the  mine  of  the  great  Indiin 
explosion.  The  Indians  complained,  I  know  not 
how  justly,  that  in  that  treaty  they  were  cheated 
of  lands  which  the  parties  to  it  had  no  right  to 
convey,  and  never  meant  to  convey.  There  are 
gentlemen  in  this  legislature  who  know  thit 
Tecumseh  immediately  afterwards  avowed  bis 
fixed  purpose  to  vindicate  by  force,  and  by  an 
union  of  the  red  men,  the  rights  of  his  tribe'aod 
the  menaced  independence  of  the  whole  race. 
And  we  all  know  (the  fact  is  on  record),  that 
shortly  after  this  treaty  the  British  goverrnvr 
general  of  Canada  caused  it  to  be  oflSiiallr 
communicated  to  the  government  of  tlie  Uniteil 
States  that  the  Indians  were  meditating  ho-^ile 
designs.  Sir,  the  holy  command,  ^*  thou  slmlt 
not  bear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbor^ 
applies  even  to  an  enemy.  I  will  not  sanction 
this  charge  without  evidence,  and  against  evi- 
dence, lest  I  violate  this  high  injunction.  I  am 
not  a  disciple  of  that  new  moral  school  which 
would  construe  this  divine  prohibition,  as  tlie 
gentleman  from  Tennessee,  Mr.  Grundy,  h» 
expounded  the  commandment,  *^thoa  shalt  not 
kill,"  as  a  **  mere  municipal  regulation  apply- 
ing solely  to  the  Jews ! "  ,  ' 
But  this  war,  say  its  advocates,  nearly  one 
and  all,  was  declared  to  protect  onr  seamen 
against  impressment — ^in  fashionable  phrase,  for 
"  sailors'  rights."  There  is  no  doubt,  sir,  thai 
the  conflicting  claims  of  the  two  countries  on 
the  subject  of  seamen,  and  the  occasional  ahn^ 
of  the  practice  of  search  for  British  seamen  on 
board  of  American  merchantmen,  bad  excited 
serious  dissatisfaction  in  America — ^yet  I  hazard 
nothing  by  the  assertion,  that  the  qnestion  vt 
seamen  was  not  a  cause  of  this  war.  I  remem- 
ber full  well  the  characteristic  special  pleadins 
of  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  on  this  snbject, 
at  the  last  session,  ^^  that  ho  really  coold  not  tell 
whether,  if  the  orders  in  cotmcil  had  been  re- 
pealed, we  should  have  gone  to  war  about  sea- 
men or  not" — but,  sir,  I  consider  this  as  little 
more  or  less  than  adherence  to  a  cautions  form, 
as  a  protestando  by  way  of  excluding  a  conclu- 
sion, or  in  the  nature  of  the  commencement  <A 
an  answer  to  a  bill  in  chancery,  in  which  the 
defendant  takes  care  to  save  to  himself  now,  and 
at  all  times  hereafter,  all,  and  all  manner  of 
benefit  of  exception  to  the  errors  that  may  b« 
discovered  in  complainant's  allegations.  I  am 
aware,  too,  of  the  very  conspicuous  blazon  which 
is  given  to  our  sailors'  wrongs  in  the  President '^ 
war-message,  and  in  the  manifesto  of  the  com 
mittee  of  foreign  relations.  But  this  proves  no 
more,  than  that  when  war  was  determined  on,  it 
was  deemed  advisable  to  make  out  as  stron^r  a 
case  as  possible,  either  to  excite  the  sympathj 
of  the  world,  or  to  rouse  the  indignation  of  ooir 
own  citizens.    The  impreaameDt  of  our  scomeo 
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was  grouped  in  the  picture  with  the  dearlj- 
oonght  Henry  plot;  the  at  least  dnbions  ex- 
citement of  Indian  hostilities,  and  the  adjusted 
controversy  about  constructive  blockades. 

No,  sir,  the  question  of  seamen  was  not  a 
cause  of  this  war.  More  than  five  years  had 
passed  over  since  an  arrangement  on  this  ques- 
tion perfectly  satisfactory  to  our  ministers  had 
been  made  with  Great  Britain ;  but  it  pleased 
not  the  President  and  was  rejected.  Vet  during 
the  whole  period  that  afterwards  elapsed  until 
the  declaration  of  war,  no  second  effort  was 
made  to  adj  ust  this  cause  of  controversy.  From 
December,  1807^  with  very  short  intervals,  we 
waged  against  Britain  a  commercial  war  to  co- 
erce her  into  an  observance  of  the  rights  we 
claimed  at  her  hands.  In  every  step  of  this 
system,  whether  embargo,  non-intercourse,  or 
non-importation,  we  avowed  the  grounds  of 
this  contest,  and  the  condition  on  which  it 
should  terminate — ^the  orders  in  council,  and 
their  repeal.  In  April,  1809,  the  famous  ar- 
rangement with  Erskine  was  made,  hailed  by 
the  well-meaning  as  a  second  treaty  of  amity 
between  the  two  countries;  yet  it  contained 
nothing  upon  the  question  of  seamen.  In  the 
President's  communication  to  Congress  at  (he 
commencement  of  the  war  session,  November, 
1811,  enumerating,  in  no  light  tone,  our  contro- 
versies witli  Britain,  and  recommending  prepa- 
rations for  war,  the  impressment  of  seamen  was 
not  remembered.  The  Secretary  of  State  was 
earnestly  engaged  in  a  correspondence  with  the 
British  minister,  Foster,  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, until  the  declaration  of  war ;  nay,  until 
after  it  had  passed  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  object  of  the  correspondence  avowedly  was, 
to  bring  our  differences  to  an  amicable  close. 
But  in  this  correspondence,  the  question  of  im- 
pressment finds  no  place,  except  incidentally,  not 
as  a  substantive  topic  of  discussion.  And  in  the 
official  conminnication  from  our  government  to 
our  minister  in  Russia,  stating  the  fact  of  a  war 
declared  against  Britain,  and  alleging  its  justifi- 
cation, with  a  view  to  be  communicated  to  the 
Russian  government — [Mr.  Monroe's  letter  to 
John  Q.  Adams,  of  July,  1812] — ^this  justifica- 
tion is  rested  solely  on  the  British  orders  in 
council.  These,  then,  were  emphatically  and 
exclusively  the  cause  of  war.  And  had  it  not 
been  for  very  many  weighty  considerations  to 
be  found  in  the  state  of  Ibe  world,  in  the  nature 
of  the  war  in  Europe,  out  of  which  proceeded 
this  violation  of  neutral  rights ;  in  the  conduct 
of  the  other  mighty  belligerent,  her  injuries,  her 
menaces  and  intrigues,  and  in  the  peculiar  con- 
dition of  this  country,  actually  growing  into 
unexampled  prosperity,  under  the  very  state  of 
things  of  which  we  complained — had  it  not  been 
for  these,  and  considerations  like  these,  that 
trumpet-tongued,  warned  us  from  the  gulf  into 
which  we  were  about  to  plunge,  the  orders  in 
council  would  have  justined  the  resort  to  war 
— at  all  event*!,  they  formed  what  might  be 
termed  a  sufficient  technical  cause  of  hostilities, 
much  better  than  often  figures,  with  conspicu- 


ous efiect,  in  the  manifestoes  of  princes,  under 
the  specious  names  of  justice,  independence  and 
violated  rights.  But,  sir,  scarcely  had  the  fataJ 
step  been  taken,  and  the  destinies  of  our  nation 
risked  on  the  fortune  of  the  sword,  when  the 
obnoxious  orders  were  revoked,  the  causes  of 
war  removed,  and  an  honorable  opportunity  af- 
forded of  returning  to  the  happy  state  of  peace, 
commerce,  and  successful  enterprise.  How 
grateful  must  not  the  executive  of  a  country, 
whose  policy  was  fundamentally  pacific — how 
grateful  must  it  not  have  been  for  this  happy 
rescue  from  the  horrors  of  war  I  How  rejoiced, 
that  all  had  been  effected  without  a  struggle, 
which  it  was  the  object  to  obtain  by  a  bloody 
and  precarious  contest  I  Exulting  to  show,  that 
when  it  unsheathed  the  sword,  not  passion,  but 
duty  urged  the  reluctant  deed,  surely  it  hastened 
to  return  the  unstained  weapon  to  the  scabbard, 
and  extend  the  blessed  olive  branch  of  peace. 
Was  it  so  ?  Sir,  I  never  can  think  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  executive  upon  this  occasion,  with- 
out mingled  feelings  of  surprise,  regret,  and 
anger.  It  can  be  accounted  for  but  by  an  infat- 
uation the  most  profound — an  infatuation  which 
is  not  yet  dissipated,  and  which  should  fiU  eve- 
ry breast  with  apprehensions  of  that  dreadful 
result^  which,  in  the  wisdom  of  Providence,  is 
preceded  by  the  "  darkened  counsels  "  of  rulers. 
But  it  is  entirely  a  mistake,  says  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania.  Tlie  orders  in  coun- 
cil never  were  revoked ;  they  were  indeed 
withdrawn,  but  under  a  declaration,  asserting 
the  right  to  re-enact  them,  should  the  violence 
of  France,  acquiesced  in  by  America,  renew  the 
necessity  for  them.  Will  the  administration,  sir, 
bring  forward  this  excuse?  Will  they  take  this 
ground  ?  No,  sir,  they  cannot,  they  dare  not. 
The  President  has  told  the  nation,  that  the  re- 
vocation of  the  orders  was  substantially  satis- 
factory— in  his  peculiar  phraseology, "  The  repeal 
of  the  orders  in  council,  was  susceptible  of  ex- 
planations meeting  the  just  views  of  this  gov- 
ernment." How  could  he  do  otlierwise,  after 
his  proclamation  of  the  2d  of  November,  1810, 
declaring  the  French  edicts  so  revoked  as  to 
cease  to  be  injurious  to  our  rights ;  a  proclama- 
tion founded  solely  on  the  letter  of  tlie  Buke 
de  Cadore,  of  the  6  th  August,  promising  s 
revocation.  Does  the  gentleman  recollect  the 
celebrated  "  Bien  entendu,"  or  proviso,  annexed 
to  this  letter:  ^* Provided,  that  in  consequence 
of  this  declaration,  the  British  Government 
shall  revoke  their  orders  in  council,  and  re* 
nounce  their  new  principles  of  blockade,  of 
America  shall  cause  her  rights  to  be  respected, 
conformably  to  the  act  which  you  have  com- 
municated?" Does  the  gentleman  remember 
the  tortuous  and  labored  efforts  of  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Monroe  to  explain  this  proviso  into  a  con* 
dition  subsequent  ?  To  prove  that  it  was  designed 
only  to  assert  the  right  of  France  to  re-enact 
these  decrees,  if  Britain  should  persist  in  her 
orders,  and  we  forbear  from  resisting  them? 
Such  a  condition  subsequent  annexed  to  a  pro- 
mised revocation  of  the  French  decrees,  haa  nc 
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effect  to  impair  its  force — but  the  Bame  annexed 
in  terms  to  the  actual  revocation  of  the  British 
orders  renders  it  entirely  null!  No,  sir,  the 
executive  cannot  take  this  ground — ^his  discreet 
friends  will  not  take  it  for  him.  In  the  em- 
phatic language  of  the  eloquent  Junius,  this 
would  indeed  *'  resemble  the  termagant  chastity 
of  a  jjrude,  who  prosecutes  one  lover  for  a  rape, 
while  she  solicits  tlie  lewd  embraces  of  ano- 
ther." 

But  can  it  be  urged,  says  the  gentleman,  that 
the  revocation  of  the  orders  in  council  removed 
all  our  causes  of  complaint,  and  left  us  nothing 
more  to  demand  of  the  enemy?  No,  sir,  this 
is  not  urged.  But  it  is  contended,  that  as  the 
revocation  of  the  orders  in  council  removed  the 
cause  of  war,  hostilities  should  instantly  have 
been  suspended,  and  a  fair  manly  effort  made  to 
settle  by  negotiation  all  unadjusted  differences 
which  had  not  caused  tlie  war.  A  question  of 
much  imi)ortance  and  delic^icy  remained  to  be 
settled,  in  relation  to  the  search  for  British  sea- 
men on  board  our  merchant  vessels,  and  the 
occasional  impressment  of  Americans.  Under 
every  administration  of  our  country,  this  ques- 
tion had  excited  great  interest,  and  been  at- 
tended with  much  difficulty.  Of  late,  indeed, 
it  had  in  some  degree  lost  its  interest,  and 
partly  because  of  the  comparatively  rare  occur- 
rence of  the  practice.  The  restrictive  anti- 
commercial  system  had  expelled  native  and 
foreign  seamen  in  vast  numbers  from  our  coun- 
try, and  almost  removed  the  temptations  to  an 
exercise  of  what  the  British  claimed  as  a  mari- 
time right.  For  five  years  before  the  war,  the 
dispute  had,  in  fact,  slept.  Subject*  more  im- 
portant pressed  themselves  on  our  notice,  and 
while  tJiese  pressed,  that  was  postponed  as  a 
matter  for  future  arrangement.  But  out  of 
these  now  subjects  a  controversy  arose  w^hich 
issued  in  war.  It  had  scarcely  been  declared, 
before  the  matter  in  controversy  w^as  arranged 
to  our  satisfaction,  by  the  voluntary  act  of  the 
enemy.  What  was  our  plain,  obvious  course 
— the  course  of  duty  and  of  policy?  Sheathe 
the  sword  until  it  is  ascertained  whether  the 
dispute  which  had  been  laid  aside  for  future  ar- 
rangement, and  which,  in  consequence  of  the 
actjustment  of  more  pressing  concerns,  is  now 
properly  presented  to  notice,  can  or  cannot  be 
amicably  settled.  Even  tyrants  pronounce  war 
the  "ultima  ratio  regum,"  the  last  resort  of 
princes.  Nothing  can  justify  the  exercise  of 
force  but  the  inability  to  obtain  right  by  other 
means.  You  had  not  supposed  your  just  claims 
on  the  subject  of  seamen  unattainable  by  nego- 
tiation, or  you  would  not  have  reserved  them 
for  years  as  a  subject  for  negotiation.  And  if 
they  be  thus  attainable,  how  will  ye  answer  to 
God  and  the  country  for  blood  and  treasure 
uselessly,  criminally  expisnded?  This  mode  of 
thinking,  sir,  seems  to  me  very  straight,  and 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  good  old  notions 
of  practical  morality.  Besides,  it  is  the  incum- 
bent duty  of  him  who  seeks  justice,  first  to 
render  it.    "WTiatever  our  claims  on  Great  Bri- 


tain might  have  been  in  relation  to  seamen,  shi 
was  not  without  her  claims  on  ds.  At  a  tiiuc 
when  her  floating  bulwarks  were  her  sole  safe- 
guard against  slavery,  she  could  not  view  with- 
out alarm  and  resentment  the  warriors  whc 
should  have  manned  those  bnlwarks,  pursning 
a  more  gainful  occupation  in  American  ves^eK 
Our  merchant  ships  were  crowded  w  ith  Britiah 
seamen — most  of  them  deserters  from  their  shipi 
of  war,  and  all  furnished  with  fraudolent  pn>- 
tections,  to  prove  them  American.  To  us  thej 
were  not  necessary ;  they  ate  the  bread  and  bid 
down  the  wages  of  native  seamen,  whom  itwa? 
our  first  duty  to  foster  and  encourage.  To 
their  ov,ti  country,  they  were  necessary,  essen- 
tially necessary.  They  were  wanted  fur  her 
defence,  in  a  moment  of  unprecedented  peril. 
Ought  we  not,  then,  while  seeking  to  protect 
our  own  seamen  from  forced  British  serWce,  to 
have  removed  from  her  seamen  the  temptation 
to  desert  their  country,  and  to  supplant  onrs  at 
home?  Why  need  1  ask  the  que^tion?  Yoor 
seamen^s  bill,  as  it  is  called,  enacted  into  a  law 
since  the  war,  is  an  acknowledgment  that  this 
ought  to  have  been  done.  However  deceptive 
some  of  its  provisions  may  appear,  its  very 
principle  is  to  restore  to  Britain  her  se.'uuen, 
and  save  our  own  from  her  ser\Ufe.  Unle* 
you  believed  this  principle  right,  it  was  the 
meanest  of  degradations  at  such  a  time  to  pas 
such  a  law.  And  if  it  was  rijrht,  then  you  had 
justice  to  render,  as  well  as  to  seek.  Had  you 
pursued  this  plain  path  of  right,  had  you  bos- 
pended  hostilities,  you  would  have  consolttii 
also  the  true  policy  of  your  country.  An  cn- 
conditional  proposition  for  an  armistice  upon 
the  revocation  of  the  orders,  or  an  uncondition- 
al acceptance  of  the  ofter  for  an  armistice  woold 
have  passed  for  magnanimity.  The  disgrace^ 
which  have  since  foully  distained  our  militiLrT 
character  were  not  then  anticipated.  The  world 
would  have  believed,  your  enemy  would  have 
believed,  that  you  suspended  your  career  of 
conquest  because  the  war  had  owed  its  oiigin 
not  to  ambition,  but  to  duty — because  yon 
sought  not  territory,  but  justice — because  yon 
preferred  an  honest  peace  to  the  most  splendid 
victory.  With  the  reputation  of  having  com- 
manded, by  your  attitude  of  armor,  a  repeal  of 
the  offensive  orders,  you  would  have  evinced  a 
moderation  which  must  have  secnred  the  most 
beneficial  arrangements  on  the  question  of  sea 
men. 

But,  sir,  this  was  not  done.  No  armistioe 
could  obtain  the  approbation  of  the  executive, 
unless  it  was  preceded  by  an  abandonment,  for- 
mal or  informal,  of  the  British  claim  to  search 
for  their  seamen  on  board  our  merchant  veflsek 
As  an  evidence  of  this  abandonment,  the  exer- 
cise of  the  claim  must,  by  stipulation,  be  sus- 
pended during  the  armistice,  and  this  suspension 
was  to  be  the  price  of  its  purcliase.  Even  with- 
out an  armistice,  no  '^  arrangement  **  was  to  be 
deemed  a  fit  subject  for  negotiation  which 
should  not  be  predicated  on  '^  Uie  basis  '^  of  ao 
exclusion  from  our  vessels,  by  our  lawa^  of  theif 
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seamen,  and  an  absolute  prohibition  of  search 
to  their  officertj.  This,  sir,  was  taking  very 
loftj  groand ;  but  at  that  moment  the  Canada 
fever  raged  high,  and  the  delirium  of  foreign 
conquest  was  at  its  acme.  In  a  few  weeks  the 
American  flag  was  to  wave  triumphant  on  the 
ramparts  of  Quebec — ^the  proposition  for  an  ar- 
mistice from  the  governor  of  Canada  was  utter- 
ly inadmissible.  In  the  language  of  our  Secre- 
tary of  State,  it  wanted  reciprocity — "  The  pro- 
position is  not  reciprociil,  because  it  restrains 
the  United  States  from  acting  where  their  ])ower 
is  greatest,  and  leaves  Great  Britain  at  Uberty, 
and  gives  her  time  to  augment  her  forces  in  our 
neighborliood." 

Mr.  Kussell  did  condescend  to  offer  an  armis- 
tice to  the  enemy,  upon  the  condition  of  yield- 
ing as  preliminary,  even  to  a  euspension  of  arms, 
all  that  could  be  extorted  by  the  most  trium- 
phant war.  But  even  he,  in  his  pacific  propo- 
sition, could  not  refrain  from  exulting  at  the 
glorious  conquests  that  would  enevitably  bo 
made,  if  submission  was  refused  or  delayed. 

^^Your  lordship  is  aware  of  the  difficulties 
with  which  a  i)rosecution  of  the  war,  even  for  a 
short  period,  must  necessarily  embarrass  all  fu- 
ture attempts  at  accommodation.  Passions  ex- 
asperated by  injuries;  alliances,  or  conquests 
on  terms  which  forbid  their  abandonment,  will 
inevitably  hereafter  embitter  and  protract  a 
contest  which  might  now  be  so  easily  and  hap- 
pily terminated." 

I  cannot  forbear,  sir,  from  one  remark  at  the 
^  awful  s^^juiuting  "  in  this  letter  at  an  alliance 
with  France.  Gentlemen  are  sensitive  when 
the  possibility  of  such  a  connection  is  intimated. 
Tlie  very  suspicion  of  such  a  design  in  the  cab- 
inet is  vieweil  us  a  calumny.  Here  the  accred- 
ited agent  of  the  American  executive  proclaims 
such  a  connection,  such  an  alliance  jis  inevitable 
— proclaims  it  in  an  oflieial  comnmnication  to 
the  public  enemy.  The  declaration  is  laid  be- 
fore Congress  and  the  people  by  the  lYesidents, 
unaccompanied  by  any  disavowal.  The  minis- 
ter is  not  censured:  for  his  very  conduct  in 
thu4  employment  ho  is  raised  to  the  highest 
grade  of  foreign  ministers;  and  in  spite  of  the 
reluctance  of  the  Senate  to  confirm  his  nomina- 
tion, he  is  pressed  upon  them  by  the  President 
until  their  assent  to  his  appointment  is  extorted. 
I  dwell  not  u|x>n  this  topic,  for  I  confess  to  you 
tlie  honest  fears  which  once  congealed  my  heart 
are  now  dissipated.  The  sun  of  national  free- 
dom has  burst  forth  from  behind  the  portentous 
eclipse  tliat  "  with  feor  of  change "  had  per- 
plexed the  darkened  workL  Napoleoa,  no  long- 
er invincible,  stript  of  the  false  glare  which 
splendid  crime  threw  around  his  character,  is 
no  longer  eulogize<l  as  ^^super-eminent"  but 
denounced  by  tiie  champions  of  administration 
as  a  "  usurper."  No  one  courts  the  friendship 
of  a  fallen  tyrant ! 

It  is  not  for  me  to  say  in  what  manner  the 
dispute  about  seamen  is  to  be  settled.  On  this 
subject  I  have  no  hesitation,  however,  in  giving 
my  general  sentiments.     It  is  the  duty  of  this 


government  to  protect  its  seamen  (I  mean  its 
native  seamen)  from  the  forced  service  of  any 
and  every  power  on  earth,  so  far  as  the  strength 
of  the  country  can  obtain  for  them  protection. 
True  it  is,  that  in  my  opinion  the  number  of 
impressed  Americans  bears  no  retisonable  pro- 
portion to  tlie  number  alleged.  I  live  in  a 
State  which,  though  it  carries  not  on  an  exten- 
sive foreign  commerce,  has  many  native  seamen. 
At  the  moment  of  the  declaratiun  of  war,  the 
inquiry  was  made  whether  a  single  native  sea- 
man of  North  Carolina  was  then  detained  by 
liritish  impressment.  I  could  hear  of  none.  I 
know  that  during  our  restrictive  svstem  manv 
of  our  sailors  entered  voluntarily  into  the  Brit- 
ish service,  and  when  tired  of  it,  complained 
that  they  had  been  impressed.  Instances  have 
actually  occurred  at  Plj-mouth  and  at  London, 
of  men  surrendered  as  impressed  Americans, 
who  allterwards  boasted  that  they  had  cheated 
their  king.  In  the  battle,  I  think,  of  tlie  Pres- 
ident and  the  Little  Belt,  a  neighbor  of  mine, 
now  an  industrious  farmer,  noticed  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  slain  one  of  his  own  name,  lie  ex- 
claimed, there  goes  one  of  my  protections.  On 
being  asked  for  an  explanation,  he  remarked, 
that  in  his  wild  days,  when  he  followed  the  sea, 
it  was  an  ordinary  mode  of  pnK'uring  a  little 
spending-money,  to  get  a  protection  from  a  no- 
tary for  a  dollar,  and  sell  it  to  the  first  foreigner 
whom  it  at  all  fitted  for  fifteen  or  twenty. 
The  protected  alien  assumed,  of  course,  the 
American  name,  and  if  impressed,  claimed  to 
be  hberated  under  it.  The  examinations  which 
have  been  had  before  the  committee  of  the 
Massachusetts  legislature,  and  especially  that  of 
William  Gray,  confirm  the  belief  that  the  num- 
ber of  impressed  Americims  has  been  exaggera- 
ted infinitely  beyond  the  trutb.  But  their  num- 
ber has  been  large  enough  to  render  the  griev- 
ance a  serious  one ;  and  be  they  more  or  less, 
the  right  to  the  protection  of  their  country  is 
sacred,  and  must  be  regarded.  This  government 
would  forfeit  its  claims  to  the  respect  and  af- 
fection of  its  citizens,  if  it  omitted  any  rational 
means  to  secure  the  rights  of  American  seamen 
from  actual  violation«  Seek  to  obtain  this  se- 
curity by  practical  means.  If  you  cannot  by 
substitute  obtain  an  abandonment  of  the  right 
or  practice  to  search  our  vessels,  regulate  it  so 
as  to  prevent  its  abuse — waving  for  the  present, 
not  relinquishing  your  objections  to  the  right. 
Do  all  that  can  fairly  be  asked  of  you  to  super- 
sede the  necessity  of  the  practice.  "When  this 
is  done,  and  you  sliall  nevertheless  fail — when 
war  is  rendered  necessary  to  obtain  a  practical 
and  reasonable  security  for  American  seanien 
against  the  abuses  of  impressment,  then,  sir,  that 
war  is  just.  W^hoever  may  question  its  expe- 
diency, none  who  admit  that  wars  niay  ever  be 
justly  waged  can  feel  any  conscientious  scru- 
ples in  yielding  it  support.  This,  sir,  is  no  late 
opinion  of  mine.  It  has  been  long  and  publicly 
avowed — not  indeed  as  a  pledge  to  my  constit- 
uents, as  my  friend- and  colleague  (Mr.  Murfree) 
has  remarked — we  do  not  deal  in  pledges — but 
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biXianse  it  is  my  habit  to  be  frank  when  no  duty  related  the  interestiDg  tale.     Sncb  a  war  »  doc 

commands  concealment.  Kor  is  it  strange  that  a  contest  between  those   only  who  seek  im 

1  should  feel  attached  to  the  rights  of  the  Amer-  renown  in  military  achievements,  or  the  more 

lean  sailor.    I  am  a  native  of  the  sea-board,  humble  mercenaries  whose   *' business  ^tis  to 

Many  of  the  playmates  of  my  infancy  have  be-  die."    It  breaks  in  upon  all  the  charities  ii 

come  tlie  adventurous  ploughmen  of  the  deep,  domestic  life,  and  interrupts  all  the  pursuits  of 

Seafaring  men  are  among  my  strongest  personal  industry.    The  peasant  quits  Lis  plongli,  and  Xht 

and  political  friends.     And  for  their  true  inter-  mechanic  is  hurried  from  his  shop  to  commeDe« 

ests — their  fair  rights,  I  claim  to  feel  a  concern  without  apprenticeship  the  exercise  of  the  tntie 

as  sincere,  and  a  zeal  as  fervent  as  can  be  boast-  of  death.    The  irregularity  of  tlie  rea^itaDc^ 

ed  by  any  gentleman  from  the  interior,  or  from  which  is  opposed  to  the  invader,  its  occasional 

beyond  the  mountains,  who  has  heard  of  them,  obstinacy  and  occasional  iotermission,  provok- 

but  kuows  them  not.  ing  every  bad  passion  of  bis  soldiery,  is  the 

lias  the  prosecution  of  your  scheme  of  inva-  excuse  for  plunder,  lust,  and  cruelty.    ThcM 

sion  and  conquest  against  the  Canndas  a  tendeu-  atrocities  exasperate  the  sufierers  to  revcDse; 

cy  to  secure  these  rights,  and  advance  these  in-  and  every  weapon  which  anger  can  supply,  iaA 

terests  ?    This,  sir,  is  a  momentous  question,  on  every  device  which  ingenions  hatred  can  cun- 

which  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  in  authority  ceive,  is  used  to  inflict  vengeance  on  llie  de- 

to  reflect  dispassionately,  and  with  a  fixed  pur-  tested  foe.    There  is  yet  a  war  more  horrible 

pose  to  attain  the  truth.      Unless  this  tendency  than  this.     As  there  is  no  anger  so  deadly  u 

be  manifest,  and  morally  certain,  every  motive  the  anger  of  a  friend,  there  is  no  war  so  fero- 

which  can  be  addressed  to  an  honest  heart  and  cious  as  that  which  is  wa^^ed  between  men  of 

intelligent  miud,  forbids  its  prosecution  at  the  the  same  blood,  and  formerly  connected  by  tlw 

present  moment.      Make  a  fair  comparison  of  closest  ties  of  affection.     The  pen  of  the  bis- 

its  certain  or  probable  ills  with  its  possible  gains,  torian  confesses  its  inability  to   describe,  the 

and  then  pronounce  the  sentence  which  justice,  fervid  fancy  of  the  poet   cannot   realize,  the 

humanity,  and  policy  demand ;  and  a  suffering  horrors  of  a  civil  war.    This  invasion  of  Canadi 

nation  will  bless  your  decisioD.  involves  the  miseries  of  both  these  species  of 

It  is  not  my  design  to  consider  the  immense  war.  You  carry  fire  and  sword  amongst  a  peo- 
expenditure  which  this  scheme  has  cost,  and  pie  who  are  **  united  against  you  (say  your  g>en- 
which  a  continuance  of  it  will  cost  to  this  coun-  erals)  to  a  man  " — amongst  a  people  who,  happy 
try.*  Well  worthy  is  this  topic  of  consideration,  in  themselves,  satisfied  with  tlieir  conditioii, 
especially  at  a  moment  when  industry  is  without  view  you  not  as  coming  to  emancipate  them 
encouragement,  and  external  revenue  is  utterly  from  thraldom,  but  to  reduce  them  to  a  foreign 
destroyed.  But  it  has  been  examined  with  great  yoke ;  a  people  long  and  intimately  connected 
ability  by  gentlemen  who  ahve  preceded  me,  with  the  bordering  inhabitants  of  our  coantiT 
especially  by  the  gentlemen  from  Connecticut  by  commercial  intercourse,  by  the  ties  of  Inl- 
and Virginiji,  (Mr.  Pitkin  and  Mr.  Sheftey,)  pitality,  by  the  bonds  of  aflinity  and  of  blood— 
and  contenting  myself  with  an  earnest  request,  a  people,  as  to  every  social  and  individual  par 
that  their  remarks  bo  not  forgotten,  and  that  pose,  long  identified  with  your  own.  It  moit 
in  your  zeal  for  conquest  you  do  not  beggar  be  that  such  a  war  will  rouse  a  spirit  of  san- 
your  people,  I  hasten  to  present  other  views  guinary  ferocity  that  will  overleap  every  bolj 
which  have  not  been  so  fully  unfolded.  barrier  of  nature  and  venerable  usage  of 'cirili- 

There  is  something  in  the  character  of  a  war  zation.     Where  will  you  find  an  authenticate 

made  upon  the  people  of  a  country,  to  force  instance  of  this  ferocity,  that  more  instants 

them  to  abandon  a  government  which  they  neously  comj)el8  the  shuddering  abhorrence  of 

cherish,  and  to  become  the  subjects  or  asso-  the  hearty  than  the  fact  asserted  by  my  eloquent 

ciates  of  their  invaders,  which  necessarily  in-  friend  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.   Webster), 

volves  calamities  beyond  those  incident  to  ordi-  "  The  bayonet  of  the  brother  has  been  actuaHj 

nary  wars.    Among  us,  some  remain  who  re-  opposed  to  the  breast  of  the  brother."    Merci- 

member  the   horrors  of  the  invasion  of  the  ful  heaven  I    That  those  who  have  been  rocked 

Revolution — and  others  of  us  have  hung  with  in  the  same  cradle  by  the  same  maternal  hand 

reverence  on  the  lips  of  narrative  old  age,  as  it  — who  have  imbibed  the  first  genial  nourishment 

of  infant  existence  from  the  same  blessed  sonrw 

^  ,^           ,,         ,_  ^  ^   ,,   «           ^     .  — should  be  forced  to  contend  in  impious  soife 

u*lxTZ       Tl^)    ^^      L'^^T''^^^^^^^^  for  the  destruction  of  that  being  derived  from 

^Tl^^?lr/^f  tf'  their  common  parents!    It  should  not  be  w! 

to  the  satiaracUon    of  the  public  debt,  was  to  be  collected  t>          jf    \'         /            a.             •        i       -T       .     ^'^i 

fn,m  the  .y.tem  of  direct  taxes.   Supping  the  debt  which  Ev-ery  feeling  ofour  nature  cnes  aloud  againstitl 

will  haye  been  created  by  the  Canada  war  by  the  doiie  of  ^  One  subject  IS  intimately  Connected  With  ihll 

the  next  campaign  to  be  ninety  millions,  every  man  may  Canadian  war,  whlch  demands  the  mOBt  thoT- 

asceruin  how  much  of  his  property  is  mortgaged  for  its  pay-  ^ugh  and  dehberate  examination.    I  tremble  to 

nicnt,  by  adverting  to  his  portion  of  the  direct  ur.    The  approach  it  thus  incidentally,  lert  I  iiyure  tin 

whole  amount  of  this  direct  ux  is  three  millions.   Multiply-  cause  of  humanity  and  truth,  by  a  cursory  Tin- 

ing,  therefore,  each  man's  direct  tax  by  thirty,  will  give  the  dicatiou.     And  yet  I  dare  not  altogether  Offlit 

•hare  of  tlie  whole  debt,  for  which  be  may  be  considered  as  it,  because  I  fear  an  Opportunity  of  fuU  OOIlwl* 

\imh\e.— Author  o/th^SpMcK^  eratiou  will  not  be  presented,  and  it  is  of  u 
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nrgenoj  and  of  a  magnitade  that  forbid  it  to  be 
overlooked.  I  mean,  sir,  the  falsely  called  sys- 
tem of  retaliation,  which  threatens  to  impart  to 
the  war  a  character  of  barbarity  which  has  not 
its  parallel  in  the  modern  annals  of  Ohristen- 
dom.  Twenty-three  persons  of  onr  invading 
army,  who  were  taken  prisoners  by  the  enemy 
at  the  battle  of  Queenstown,  in  Canada,  have 
been  sent  to  England  as  British  subjects,  to  be 
tried  for  treason.  To  deter  the  enemy  from 
executing  the  law  upon  these  unhappy  men, 
our  executive  has  ordered  into  close  custody  an 
equal  number — ^not  of  American  citizens  invad- 
ing our  country,  (this  would,  indeed,  be  retali- 
ation,) but  of  British  prisoners  who  have  com- 
mitted no  crime.  It  is  avowed  that  these  shall 
be  put  to  instantaneous  death,  if  the  men  sent 
to  England  should  be  convicted  and  executed. 
The  British  Government  have  proceeded  in  re- 
turn, to  confine  a  corresponding  number  of 
Americans  as  hostages  for  the  safety  of  these 
British  prisoners,  under  the  same  determination 
and  avowal.  This  has  been  again  retaliated  on 
our  side,  and  the  retaliation  retorted  by  the 
enemy,  so  that  an  indiscriminate  and  universal 
destruction  of  the  prisoners  on  each  side,  is  the 
menaced  consequence  of  the  execution  of  one 
of  the  presumed  Englishmen  ordered  home  for 
trial. 

Before  we  enter  upon  tliis  career  of  cold- 
blooded massacre,  it  behooves  us,  by  every  obli- 
gation which  we  owe  to  God,  to  our  fellow- 
men,  and  to  ourselves,  to  be  certain  tliat  the 
right  is  with  us,  and  that  the  duty  is  impera- 
tive. If,  in  a  moment  of  excited  feeling,  we 
should  heedlessly  enact  the  fatal  deed  which 
consigns  thousands  of  the  gallant  and  the  brave 
Americans  and  Britons,  to  an  ignominious  death, 
and  should  afterwards  discover  that  the  deed 
was  criminal ;  that  the  blood  of  the  innocent  is 
upon  us,  and  the  cries  of  their  fatherless  infants 
have  ascended  against  us  to  the  throne  of  the 
Most  High ;  how  shall  we  silence  the  reproaches 
of  conscience;  how  atone  for  the  widespread 
and  irreparahle  mischief;  or  how  efiac«  from 
the  American  name,  the  infamous  stain  that 
will  be  stamped  upon  it?  With  motives  thus 
awfully  obligatory  to  a  correct  decision,  we  are 
in  imminent  danger,  of  error,  from  causes  of 
which  we  are  not  aware.  A  portion  of  our 
population,  inconsiderable  in  number  as  com- 
pared with  the  whole  moss,  but  influential,  be- 
cause of  their  activity,  violence,  boldness,  and 
their  control  of  the  popular  presses — I  mean, 
gir,  that  part  of  our  naturalized  citizens,  who, 
not  content  with  pursuing  the  private  occupa- 
tions of  industry,  undertake  to  manage  the 
alfairs  of  state,  or  teach  us  how  they  should  be 
managed,  have  systematically  and  zealously  la- 
bored to  disseminate  false  principles,  and  excite 
prejudices  and  passions  calculated  to  mislead 
the  public  mind.  Divesting  ourselves,  as  far  as 
possible,  from  all  hasty  impressions,  let  us  ex- 
amine upon  what  foundation  rests  the  right  to 
put  onr  prisoners  to  death,  in  revenge  for  the 
szeoution  of  the  men  who  are  to  be  tried  in 
TOL.  II.— M 


England  for  treason.    If  it  shall  be,  that  these 
men  are  native  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  who 
have  never  pretended  to  shake  off  their  allegi- 
ance by  naturalization  here,  their  crime  in  mak- 
ing war  against  their  acknowledged  country, 
and  actually  invading  its  territories,  is  so  mani- 
festly treason ;  and  the  right  of  their  country 
to  punish  such  treason,  is  so  complete,  that  I 
will  not  presume  it  necessary  to  argue  upon 
either  of  these  topics.    If  the  enemy  has  a  per- 
fect right  to  regard  them  as  traitors,  we  cannot 
have  the  inconsistent  right  to  avenge,  with  in- 
nocent blood,  their  just  doom.    But  it  may  be, 
that  some  of  them  are  British  subjects,  natur- 
alized in  America.    I  believe  this  is  not  the 
fact.     We  have  no  oflScial  information;  but 
fi*om  the  most  respectable  inofficial  sources,  I 
learn  it  is  not  the  fact.    If  it  should  be,  how- 
ever, a  very  interesting  inquiry  presents  itself: 
What  is  the  eflfect  of  naturalization  in  severing 
the  ties  which  bind  a  man  to  his  native  country; 
and  in  requiring,  as  against  its  claim<«,  the  pro- 
tection of  his  adopted  country  ?    It  is  my  con- 
viction, that  erroneous  opinions  prevail  upon 
this  point.    It  is  a  point  on  which  this  country, 
surrounded  by  foreign  territories,  into  which 
our  citizens  are  migrating  in  vast  numbers,  has 
a  very  deep  interest  to  form  correct  opinions. 
Every  political  association  must  be  consider- 
ed as  originally  founded  on  a  contract  between 
each  of  its  members  and  the  whole  body.  Each 
stipulates  to  yield  obedience  to  the  laws,  and 
to  refrain  from  acts  destructive  of  the  existence 
of  the  State — while  the  community,  as  such, 
stipulates  to  secure  to  each  individual  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  rights.    The  duration  of  such  an 
association,  if  not  defined  by  the  original  com- 
pact, is  necessarily  unlimited.    When  any  of  its 
members  is  desirous  to  free  himself  from  his  en- 
gagements it  is  manifest  that  he  cannot  do  it  by 
his  own  act,  at  his  own  pleasure,  for  such  a 
power  would  be  utterly  inconsistent  with  the 
notion  of  an  obligation.    He  can  be  released 
from  his  contract  only  upon  the  occurrence  of 
some  event  which,  by  the  terms  of  the  associa- 
tion, it  is  stipulated  shall  have  such  efi'ect,  or  by 
the  consent  of  the  community  to  which  he  was 
bound.    As  is  the  state  of  the  original  parties 
to  the  association  such  is  that  of  their  descend- 
ants.    Children,  in  every  political  community, 
must  be  viewed  as  succeeding  to  the  rights  and 
with  them  to  the  consequent  obligations  of  their 
parents.  But  for  this  principle  the  great  induce- 
ment to  the  social  state,  the  desire  of  providing 
fur  the  security  and  happiness  of    a  family, 
would  be  annihilated,  and  the  trammels  of  gov- 
ernment never  would  be  submitted  to.  But  for 
this,  that  perpetual  succession  which  keeps  up 
the  identity  of  a  nation,  although  its  individu- 
als are  all  in  a  state  of  decay  and  renovation, 
whicli  gives  it  a  corporate  being  essential  to  its 
action,  is  at  once  destroyed.    I?  rom  these  prin- 
ciples, or  principles  like  these,  it  is,  that  all 
jurists  agree  that  when  a  political  society  is 
formed,  the  fundamental  laws  of  that  society 
may  prescribe  when  and  upon  what  terms  ouly 
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any  individnal  of  it  shall  be  freed  from  his  en- 
gagement to  defend  it.  That  each  society  pos- 
sesses this  right  is  a  principle  of  universal  law. 
No  dictum  can  be  found  to  contradict  it.  How 
such  right  shall  be  exercised  must  of  course  de- 
pond  on  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  the  society 
itself,  or  of  those  who  enact  its  laws.  It  must 
be  perfectly  obvious,  that  in  any  case  where  the 
fundamentid  laws  of  the  society  do  not  pennit 
the  uidividual  to  release  himself  from  his  en- 
gagement, the  intervention  of  a  third  party  can- 
not effect  this  release.  A  promise  of  A  to  B 
cannot  be  discharged  by  an  act  of  C.  The  effect 
therefore  which  the  naturalization  in  any  coun- 
try of  the  subject  of  another  has  upon  the 
original  obligations  of  that  subject  to  his  native 
country,  must  depend  upon  its  laws  prescribing 
to  what  extent,  and  imder  what  circumstances 
these  original  obligations  may  be  lessened  or 
destroyed.  The  institutions  of  different  coun- 
tries vary  from  each  other  in  this  respect — some 
are  more  rigid  and  others  more  indulgent.  But 
I  know  of  but  one  State  on  earth,  the  State  of 
Virginia,  which  allows  the  native  subject  or 
citizen  so  completely  to  divest  himself  of  his 
original  character  as  to  raise  against  her  with 
impunity  the  hand  of  parricide.  Virginia,  by  a 
statute,  does  permit  a  citizen,  by  a  formal 
deed  executed  before  witnesses,  acknowledged 
in  court  and  recorded,  to  quit-claim  and  re- 
nounce his  birth-right,  and  thenceforth  to  be 
deemed  as  though  he  never  had  been  of  the 
State.  All  other  states  in  the  civilized  world 
impose  this  ro«traint,  that  their  original  subject 
shall  never  wage  war  against  his  country. 

With  the  fundamental  laws  of  England  in  re- 
lation to  this  subject,  we  have  a  perfect  acquaint- 
ance. In  general,  every  man  is  there  at  liberty 
to  quit  the  kingdom,  to  pursue  abroad  such 
occupations  and  enter  into  such  engagements 
as  he  may  find  beneficial ;  but  on  the  express 
condition  that  he  shall  not  violate  his  faith  to 
his  sovereign,  the  first  great  duty  of  which,  is 
not  to  invade  his  territories,  and  war  against 
his  subjects.  I  was  surprised  to  hear  a  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky,  whose  good  sense  and  in- 
dependence I  much  respect  (Mr.  Montgomery), 
argue,  that  the  permission  to  a  British  subject 
to  leave  his  country  was  an  implied  consent 
that  ho  might  throw  off  all  allegiance  to  it. 
Such  an  implication  is  done  away  by  the  very 
terms  of  the  permission.  The  law  is  as  old  as 
Magna  Charta,  and  has  been  uniform  down  to 
this  day.  '*  Licuit  unicuique  de  cetero  exiro  de 
regno  nostro  et  re  dire  salvo  et  secure  per  terram 
8t  per  aquam,  salva  fide  nostra."  88d  article 
Abbott's  edition  of  Magna  Charts.  "  It  may  be 
lawful  for  every  one  hereafter  to  go  out  of  our 
kingdom,  and  return  safely  and  securely  by 
land  and  by  sea,  saving  his  faith  to  us.''  In  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  occurred  the  case  of  Dr. 
Story,  which  gentlemen  will  find  accurately  re- 
ported, 2d  Dyer,  298b.  804b.  A  native  of  Eng- 
land, he  had  long  quitted  that  country,  h^ 
become  a  subject  of  Philip  of  Spaui,  and  had 
actually   been  received   as    ambassador  from 


Philip  at  the  English  oonrt.  He  was  indictei] 
for  treason — ^he  pleaded  the  fact  of  his  har- 
ing  become  a  Spanish  subject — the  plea  was 
overruled — he  was  convicted  and  executed.  Tb« 
case  of  colonel  Townly  occnrred  in  1746.  He 
was  indicted  for  treason  in  aiding  in  the  rebel- 
lion in  1745,  was  convicted  and  executed;  not- 
withstanding the  fact  of  his  having  become  a 
French  subject,  and  bearing  a  French  commit 
siou.  The  case  of  ^neas  McDonald  in  tbe 
same  year  was  more  remarkable.  He  bad  kit 
Scotland,  his  native  land,  a  mere  infant,  and 
ever  afterwards  resided  in  France.  As  a  sub- 
ject of  the  King  of  France,  and  an  oflScer  in  hii 
army,  he  accompanied  the  Pretender  in  1745— 
was  taken  prisoner,  indicted  for  treason,  and 
convicted,  lie  was,  indeed,  not  executed.  Tbe 
hardship  of  his  fate  excited  commiseration,  and 
upon  the  recommendation  of  his  jury  to  merey, 
his  sentence  was  commuted  into  }>erpetual  lian- 
ishment  It  is  vain  to  multiply  proofs.  Nothing 
can  be  more  certain  than  the  English  law  in 
relation  to  its  subjects  naturalized  abroad, 
waging  war  against  their  country.  The  law  d 
France  is  more  strict,  and  equally  precise.  Tlie 
edict  of  Trianon,  of  23d  August,  1818,  with 
great  precision  declares,  '*  no  Frenchman  can 
be  naturalized  abroad  without  onr  consent,  (tLat 
is  of  the  Emperor)" — and  that  *'Frencljm« 
naturalized  abroad,  even  with  our  permissiniu 
can  at  no  time  carry  arms  against  France,  nndtfr 
pain  of  being  indicted  in  our  courts,  and  ooih 
demned  to  the  punishment  enacted  iu  the  peoal 
code. — Book  8.  ch.  76."  During  the  French 
revolution  in  1795,  a  corps  of  emigrants  wbont 
oppression  and  brutal  violence  had  compelled 
to  quit  their  country,  formed  themselves  into 
an  army  in  the  pay  and  employment  of  Britain, 
and  as  such  engaged  in  the  ill-fated  expedition 
to  Quiberon.  They  were  made  prisoners,  and 
executed  as  traitors.  What  is  our  own  kw? 
In  every  State  of  the  Union  except  Virginia,  it 
is  precisely  the  law  which  obtains  in  Great 
Britain — no  man  shall  exempt  himself  from  the 
obligation  not  to  war  against  bis  conntrr— «nd 
in  Virginia  even,  he  can  only  get  rid  of  this 
obligation,  by  observing  the  stipulated  fbrnH 
which  its  law  prescribes.  Katoralization  gmA- 
ed  in  another  country,  has  no  efifect  whatever 
to  destroy  his  original  primary  allegiance.  A 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Eppes)  informed 
us  that  under  a  British  statute,  two  years  voifio- 
tary  service  in  their  navy,  ipso  fiicto,  natonfiaed 
a  foreigner.  Be  it  so,  sir.  Let  us  suppose  that 
during  our  restrictions  on  commerce  an  Amtr- 
ican  citizen,  a  Virginian  for  instance,  who  had 
not  gone  through  the  stipulated  formalities  of 
expatriation,  had  entered  on  board  the  B^^ 
navy,  and  after  serving  there  two  years,  and  thw 
becoming  a  naturalized  subject  of  George  IIL 
had  infamously  joined  in  the  invasion  of  hii 
native  land.  Snppose  thb  miscreant  taken  prif- 
oner  heading  a  hostile  band  at  the  burning  <)t 
Havre,  or  at  the  atrocious  outrages  of  Uamploa) 
and  arraigned  for  treason  in  levying  war  tgaiflit 
the  United  States — what  defence  could  be  nmk 
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for  him  ?  Is  there  a  gentleman  in  the  Honse 
with  any  pretensions  to  legal  science,  who  will 
so  far  hazard  his  reputation  as  to  allege  that  a 
defence  could  be  made  for  him  ?  Is  there  a 
judge  in  our  land,  from  those  who  adorn  the 
bench  of  our  supreme  court,  down  to  the  hum- 
blest in  capacity  and  office,  who  could  be  even 
amused  by  the  miserable  sophistry,  that  natu- 
ralization in  Britain  repealed  our  law  of  treason  ? 
No,  sir.  The  traitor  would  be  condemned — in- 
evitably condemned ;  and  if  the  President  were 
frightened  from  executing  the  sentence  by  an 
insolent  threat  from  Britain,  to  put  innocent 
Americans  to  death,  in  revenge  for  the  just 
doom  of  the  convict,  he  would  encounter  the 
contempt  and  execration  of  his  country.  How 
is  it,  then,  that  we  undertake  by  such  menaces 
to  detor  the  enemy  from  executing  a  like  law, 
under  like  circumstances  against  her  unnatural 
children  ? 

This  law  against  the  alienation  of  allegiance 
is  no  relief  of  tyranny;  it  is  founded  in  the  an- 
alogy of  nature,  and  essential  to  the  harmony 
of  the  world.  There  is  a  strikiug  similitude 
between  the  duties  of  a  citizen  to  his  country, 
and  those  of  a  son  to  his  father.  Indeed,  sir, 
what  is  the  word  country,  but  a  comprehen- 
sive phrase,  embracing  all  tliose  chanties  which 
grow  out  of  the  domestic  relations  of  parents, 
children,  kindred,  and  friends  ?  When  the  boy 
has  attained  manhood,  and  the  father's  care  is 
no  longer  necessary  to  guard  him  from  daily 
harms,  he  is  at  liberty  to  quit  the  parental  roof, 
to  become  the  inmate  of  another  family,  there 
form  connections  essential  to  his  happiness,  and 
take  upon  himself  obligations  of  respect  and 
tenderness,  as  the  adopted  son  of  other  parents. 
But  is  nature^s  first  great  bond  utterly  severed  ? 
Can  he  return  at  the  bidding  of  his  new  friends, 
to  ravage  and  destroy  the  home  of  his  child- 
hood, and  pollute  it  with  the  life-blood  of  those 
from  whom  he  received  life  ?  Would  this  be 
but  an  ordinary  trespass,  a  common  homicide, 
which  provocation  might  extenuate,  excuse,  or 
even  justify  ?  An  association,  sir,  formed  by  a 
resurrection  of  the  wretches  who  have  died  on 
the  gibbet,  would  disdain  such  a  principle  in 
their  code.  What  is  the  jargon  of  modem  ex- 
patriation but  the  same  principle  interpolated 
into  the  code  of  nations  t 

The  peace  and  independence  of  every  State, 
and  of  none  more  than  ours,  demand  that  the 
citizen  should  not  be  released  from  the  just 
claims  of  his  country  by  the  interference  of  for- 
eign powers.  Give  to  such  interference  this 
efiect,  and  every  nation  is  made  dependent  upon 
the  arbitrary  exercise  of  a  foreign  righl  to  con- 
trol and  regulate  its  vital  concerns.  The  Spanish 
dominions  to  the  south,  and  the  British  terri- 
tories to  the  north,  have  tempted  from  us  many 
of  our  boldest  spirits.  Let  them  go — ^let  them 
there  exyoy  every  privilege,  if  they  can  find  it, 
which  in  our  happy  country  is  given  to  the 
fugitive  European;  every  privilege  which  is 
essential  to  their  comfort.  Let  them  pursue  in 
tranquillity  their  industrious  occupations — ^real- 


ize the  profits  of  enten>rise,  and  be  protected 
from  every  invasion  of  individual  right.  In 
return  for  these  advantages,  let  them,  like  the 
European  whom  we  naturalize,  render  a  cheer- 
ful obedience  to  the  laws,  perform  every  social 
duty  which  is  assigned  to  them,  and  contribute 
to  the  support  of  the  government  a  fair  propor- 
tion of  their  gains.  But  permit  them  not  to 
forget  the  country  which  gave  them  birth  and 
protected  their  infancy.  Suffer  them  not  with 
impunity  to  be  converted  into  hostile  tribes, 
whose  numbers  may  be  swelled  from  day  to 
day  by  the  factious,  the  restless,  and  the  crim- 
intil,  who  have  but  to  pass  an  ideal  line,  and  the 
duty  of  obedience  is  converted  into  the  right  to 
destroy. 

Unless  I  am  greatly  deceived,  the  law  of 
En^hind  must  be  sufiered  to  have  its  course 
with  the  individuals,  if  natives  of  England,  and 
migrating  to  us  since  the  Revolution,  who  are 
sent  thither  for  trial.  Whether  they  ought  to 
be  executed,  if  convicted,  is  a  very  different 
question.  Considering  the  intimate  connection 
which  common  origin,  language,  and  manner, 
and  a  long  and  intimate  commerce  has  hereto- 
fore induced  between  the  countries,  and  the 
consequent  interchange  of  their  inhabitants; 
remembering,  too,  that  general  laws  are  often 
cruel  in  their  application  to  particular  cases, 
the  executive  authority  in  that  country  is  l>ound 
by  the  stnmgest  motives,  to  consult  the  dictates 
of  humanity,  and  forbear  the  too  rigorous  exer- 
cise of  right.  But  if  these  considerations  should 
not  there  prevail,  and  the  severe  i>enalty  of  the 
law  of  treason  is  exacted,  as  of  right  it  may  be, 
shall  we,  without  right,  without  the  semblance 
of  law,  coldly  murder  those  who  are  in  our 
power,  who  have  committed  no  treason  against 
us,  and  against  whom  crime  is  not  pretended  ? 
Is  this  called  retaliation?  Britain  executes 
British  traitors  serving  in  the  American  army, 
regularly  tried  and  convicted  of  treason,  and 
we,  in  return,  execute — whom!  American 
traitors,  serving  in  the  British  army,  and  con- 
victed of  treason  ?  No,  but  faithful,  loyal  men, 
bearing  arms  in  the  cause  of  their  native  coun- 
try I  tried  by  no  law  I  offenders  against  no  law  I 
Sir,  the  pretension  is  monstrous.  I  have  met 
with  no  instance  of  such  a  pretension  being 
ever  asserted  in  a  civilized  country.  Did  Philip 
of  Spain  retaliate  in  this  way  for  the  execution 
of  Dr.  Story?  Did  France  retaliate  for  the 
execution  of  CoL  Townly?  Did  Britain  thus 
retaliate  for  the  execution  of  the  French  emi- 
grants taken  at  Qniberon  ?  I  have  heard  it  said 
that  Napper  Tandy,  an  Irishman,  naturalized  in 
France,  was  surrendered  upon  a  threat  of  retail-' 
ation  from  France.  I  doubt  the  £Eict — ^the  only 
evidence  of  it  is  in  a  note  to  an  evidently  partiai 
and  one-sided  account  of  his  trial,  in  a  collection 
of  Currants  speeches.  In  no  authentic  register 
have  I  been  able  to  find  it  But  if  it  were  true, 
the  note  itself  states,  that  the  ground  on  which 
he  was  demanded  was,  not  that  he  had  been 
naturalized  by  France,  and  therefore  not  liable 
to  be  executed  for  treason ;  bat  because  he  liad 
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been  unjustly  seized  at  Ilambarg,  in  neatrd  ter- 
ritory, and  ought  to  be  returned.  Theobald 
Wolf  Tone,  Tandy's  associate,  and,  like  him,  an 
officer  of  France,  but  not  like  him  arrested  in  a 
Tiolated  and  neutral  territory,  was  neither  de- 
manded nor  delivered.  Condemned  to  death, 
he  changed  the  mode  of  its  execution  by  com- 
mitting suicide.  And  shall  my  country,  claim- 
ing to  excel  in  humanity,  as  it  excels  in  freedom, 
the  nations  of  Europe,  shall  it  be  the  first  to 
avow  a  monstrous,  unfounded  pretension,  and 
vindicate  it  by  innocent  blood  ?  Shall  it  teach 
a  lesson  of  barbarity  to  the  hardened  chieftains 
of  slaughter,  of  which  they  were  before  ignor- 
ant ?  SShall  it  seek  to  protect  foreigners  from 
the  vengeance  of  their  sovereigns,  at  the  cost  of 
immolating  its  own  native  citizens?  Shall  it 
doom  a  revolutionary  Winchester,  or  a  gallant 
Winder,  to  a  shameful  death,  because  it  cannot 
save  alien  traitors  from  their  legal  fate  ? 

Think  for  a  moment,  sir,  on  the  conseq:€:nces, 
and  deem  it  not  unworthy  of  you  to  regard 
them.  True  courage  shuts  not  its  eyes  upon 
danger  or  its  results.  It  views  them  steadily, 
and  calmly  resolves  whether  they  ought  to  be 
encountered.  Already  has  this  Canadian  war 
a  character  sufficiently  cruel,  as  Newark,  Buf- 
falo, and  Niagara  can  testify.  But  when  the 
spirit  of  ferocity  shall  have  been  maddened  by 
the  vapor  streaming  from  the  innocent  blood 
that  shall  stagnate  around  every  depot  of  pris- 
oners, then  will  it  become  a  war,  not  of  savage, 
but  of  demoniac  character.  Your  part  of  it 
may,  perhaps,  be  ably  sustained.  Your  way 
through  tlie  Canadas  may  be  traced  afar  off,  by 
the  smoke  of  their  burning  villages.  Your  path 
may  be  marked  by  the  blood  of  their  furious 
peasant  ry.  You  may  render  your  course  audible 
by  the  frantic  shrieks  of  their  women  and  chil- 
dren. But  your  own  sacred  soil  will  also  be 
the  scene  of  this  drama  of  fiends.  Your  exposed 
and  defenceless  seaboard,  the  seaboard  of  the 
south,  will  invite  a  terrible  vengeance.  That 
soal>oard  which  has  been  shamefully  neglected, 
and  is  at  this  moment  without  protection,  has 
been  already  invaded.  But  an  invasion,  after 
the  war  shall  have  assumed  its  unmitigated 
form  of  e^irnage,  and  woe,  and  wickeduess, 
must  be  followed  with  horrors  which  imagina- 
tion can  but  faintly  conceive.  I  will  not  trust 
myself  to  tell  you  all  I  feel,  all  my  constituents 
feel,  upon  this  subject.  But  I  will  aay  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  that  when  he 
alludes  to  the  probability  that  an  intestine  foe 
may  be  roused  to  assassination  and  brutality, 
lie  touches  a  chord  that  vibrates  to  the  very 
heart.  Yes,  sir,  I  live  in  a  iState  whose  misfor- 
tune it  is  to  contain  the  materials  out  of  which 
may  be  made  such  a  foe — a  foe  that  will  be 
found  every  where — in  our  fields,  our  kitchens, 
and  our  chaml>ers;  a  foe,  ignorant,  degraded 
by  habits  of  servitude,  uncurbed  by  mond  re- 
Biraints — whom  no  recollections  of  former  kind- 
ness will  soften,  and  whom  the  remembrance  of 
K»verity  will  goad  to  frenzy — from  whom  nor 
ttge,  nor  infancy,  nor  beauty,  will  find  reverence 


or  pity — and  whose  subjugation  will  be  bo 
another  word  for  extemiination.  Such  a  fo» 
sir,  may  be  added  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  oni 
calamities.  Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  Let 
no  gentleman  misconceive  my  meaning.  iK*  1 
state  these  consequences  to  intimidate  or  dtrttf 
you?  I  think  better  of  my  countrymen.  I 
hope  and  believe,  in  the  language  of  AVilkiDM>D 
to  rrevost,  that  Americans  will  not  be  detfrml 
from  pursuing  what  is  right  by  any  dread  of 
consequences.  No,  sir,  I  state  them  to  rocs^ 
your  attention  and  waken  your  scrutiny  into 
the  correctness  of  the  course  you  are  pursuing. 
If,  on  mature  deliberation,  you  are  sure  that 
vou  are  right,  proceed,  regardless  of  what  maj 
liappen. 

Jufttum  ct  tenacem  propositis  rirum — 
Si  fractuB  illabatur  orbia» 
Impavidum  ferient  Ruinae. 

The  man  rcsolv'd  and  steady  to  his  trust, 
Inflexible  to  ill,  and  obstinately  just; 


* 


* 
« 


» 


« 


From  orbs  convulsed  should  all  the  planets  flr, 
World  crush  on  world,  and  ocean  mix  with  sir; 
UE,  unconcern  d,  would  view  the  falling  whole. 
And  still  maintain  the  purpose  of  his  soul. 

But  reflect  well,  I  conjure  you,  before  refl«- 
tion  is  too  late — ^let  not  passion  or  prejudii>» 
dictate  the  decision — if  erroneous,  its  reVcrstl 
may  be  decreed  by  a  nation's  miseries,  and  U 
the  world's  abhorrence. 

Mr.  Chairman — Turning  from  the  gloamj 
view  of  the  effects  of  the  Canada  war,  mr  at- 
tention  is  arrested  by  another  consequence  likelj* 
to  follow  from  it,  on  which  I  will  not  long  di- 
tain  you,  but  which  is  not  less  interesting  n'>r 
less  alarming.  In  proportion  as  gentlemen  be- 
come heated  in  their  pursuit  of  conquest.  anJ 
are  baffled  in  their  efforts  to  overtake  it,  the  ol- 
ject  becomes  more  valuable  in  tlieir  estimation, 
and  success  is  more  identified  with  their  pridi*. 
The  conquest  of  Canada  contemplated  as  an 
easy  sport,  without  a  fixed  design  either  to  keep 
it  to  secure,  or  surrender  it  to  purchase  ri^ht?. 
has  from  its  difficulty  swelled  into  an  imi>or- 
tance  which  causes  it  to  be  valued  above  all 
rights.  Patriotism  was  relied  on  to  fill  the 
ranks  of  the  invading  arm  v ;  but  it  did  not  scffi- 
ciently  answer  the  calL  i'hese  ranks,  however, 
must  be  filled.  Avarice  is  next  re>orte<l  i". 
The  most  enormous  price  is  bid  for  soldiers, 
that  was  ever  offered  in  any  age  or  counin. 
Should  this  fail,  what  is  the  next  scheme  t- 
There  is  no  reserve  or  concealment.  It  has  been 
avowed' that  the  next  scheme  is  a  conscription. 
It  is  known  that  this  scheme  was  recommended 
even  at  this  session  by  the  war  department— 
and  that  it  was  postponed  onlv  to  try  first  tk 
effect  of  enormous  bounty.  The  freemen  of 
this  country  are  to  be  drafted  from  the  ranksvf 
the  militia,  and  forced  abroad  as  military  zna* 
chines,  to  wage  a  war  of  conquest!  Sir-I 
have  been  accustomed  to  consider  the  litt'e 
share  which  I  have  in  the  constitution  of  tbe^ 
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United  States,  as  the  most  valaable  patrimony 
I  have  to  leave  to  those  beings  in  whom  I  hope 
nij  name  and  remembrance  to  be  perpetuated. 
But  I  solemuly  declare,  that  if  such  a  doctrine 
be  enjirrafted  into  this  constitution,  I  shall  re- 
gard it  as  without  value,  and  care  not  for  its 
preservation.  Even  in  France,  where  man  in- 
ured to  despotism,  has  become  so  passive  and 
subservient  as  almost  to  lose  the  faculty  of 
feeling  oppression,  and  the  capacity  to  perceive 
it,  even  there,  sir,  the  tyranny  of  conscription 
rouses  him  to  the  assertion  of  his  innate  free- 
dom, to  a  struggle  against  slavery  in  its  most 
malignant  form.  No,  sir,  not  tiie  dread  of  all 
the  severe  punishments*  ordained  for  refractory 
conscripts,  not  the  "  peine  du  boulet,"  the 
^  travaux  publiques,"  nor  death  itself,  can  stupe- 
fy him  into  seeming  submission.  He  yields  only 
to  ab:!olute  force,  and  is  marched  to  the  field  of 
glory  manacled  and  hand-cuffed.  And  is  such 
A  principle  to  be  introduced  into  our  benign, 
our  free  institutions  ?  Believe  me,  the  attempt 
will  bo  fatal.  It  cannot  succeed  but  by  military 
terror — ic  will  be  the  signal  for  drawing  the 
sword  at  home.  Americans  are  not  fitted  to  be 
the  slaves  of  a  system  of  French  conscription, 
the  most  detestable  of  the  inventions  of  tyran- 
ny. Sir,  I  hear  it  whispered  near  me,  this 
is  not  worse  than  the  impressment  of  seamen. 
It  is  worse,  infinitely  worse.  Impressment 
forces  seamen  to  serve  in  the  public  ships  of 
their  country,  instead  of  pursuing  their  occu- 
pation in  tbe  merchant  service.  It  changes 
tiieir  em{)loymcnt  to  one  more  rigorous,  of 
longer  continuance,  of  greater  danger.  But  it 
is  yet  employment  of  tlie  same  kind — it  is  em- 
ployment for  which  they  are  fitted  by  usage  and 
education.  But  conscription  is  indiscriminate 
in  tlie  victims  of  its  tyranny.  The  age,  not  the 
pursuit  of  the  conscript,  is  the  sole  criterion  of 
his  fitness.  Whatever  be  his  habit<s  whatever 
his  immediate  views,  whatever  his  designed 
occupation  in  life,  a  stern  mandate  tears  him 
from  the  roof  of  his  father,  from  the  desk,  the 
office,  the  plough,  or  the  workshop,  and  he  is 
carried  far  from  home  to  fight  in  foreign  climes 
tlie  battles  of  ambition.  But,  sir— if  conscrip- 
tion were  not  worse  than  impressment  I  should 
not  lose  my  objections  to  it — I  am  not  prepared 
to  assent  to  the  introduction  of  either  conscrip- 
tion or  impressment  into  my  country.    For  all 


*  The  system  of  conscription  Is  npheld  in  France,  by  the 
most  rigorous  panishments  upon  all  who  are  instrumental 
In  evading  its  operation.  The  moot  ruinous  fines  are  Im- 
poecd  upon  the  parents  of  the  refractory  conscript,  and 
mhere  they  are  accessory  to  hi*  escape,  the  severest  corpo- 
ral punishment,  such  as  branding  with  hot  Iron,  public  er- 
posnre  and  Imprisonment  The  "  Peine  du  Boulet,"  is  an 
iron  ball  of  eight  pounds  weight,  fastened  to  the  leg  by  an 
Iron  chain  seven  feet  long.  It  is  accompanied  with  hard  la- 
bor of  ten  hours  dally,  and,  in  the  intervals  of  rest,  solitary 
eonfioament.  It  huts  ten  years,  and  the  poor  wretch  wears 
a  disgraceful  dress,  the  emblem  of  his  ignominy.  The 
*•  travaux  publiques"  are  cmpli)yment  In  such  public  labors 
M  the  government  may  direct.— ^wttor  </  the  SptteK 


the  British  territories  in  the  Western  World,  * 
would  not.  Fight  for  sailor's  rights — yet  rivet 
on  our  citizens  a  French  conscription !  Fight 
for  rights  on  the  ocean,  and  annihilate  the  most 
precious  of  all  rights  at  home — the  richt  of  a 
freeman  never  to  be  forced  out  of  his  own 
country.  How  alarming  is  the  infatuation  of 
that  zeal,  which,  in  its  ardor  for  attaining  its 
object,  tramples  in  the  dust  objects  of  infinitely 
higher  price  I 

What  is  the  probability  of  success  in  this 
scheme  of  conquest,  is  a  topic  on  which  1  mean 
not  to  enlarge.  It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should, 
for  others  have  ably  discussed  it.  That  you 
may  take  Upper  Canada,  that  you  may  over- 
run the  lower  province,  I  believe.  But  that  you 
will  take  Quebec,  while  the  mouth  of  the'St 
Lawrence  is  commanded  by  a  hostile  fleet,  I 
cannot  believe — ^if  an  opposite  thought  some- 
times get  possession  of  ray  imagination,  I  find 
it  springing  from  that  impulse  of  the  heart 
which  makes  me  fancy  victory  jwrched  on  the 
standard  of  my  country,  and  not  the  result  of 
an  exertion  of  the  understanding.  But,  sir,  if 
you  should  conquer  the  Canadas,  subdue  Nova 
Scotia,  and  possess  yourself  of  iiU  the  British 
territories  in  America — if  after  impoverishing 
your  country  by  ruinous  loans  and  grinding 
down  your  people  by  oppressive  taxes,  you 
should  wade  at  last  through  the  horrors  of  in- 
vasion, massacre  of  prisoners,  a  servile  war,  and 
a  military  conscription  to  the  now  darling  ob- 
ject of  your  wishes — I  pray  you,  sir,  wliat  is 
then  to  be  done  ?  What  do  you  design  to  do 
with  conquered  territory  ?  We  will  keep  it,  say 
the  gentlemen  from  Vermont  and  Pennsvlvania, 
(Mr.  Bradley  and  Mr.  IngersoU.)  We  will  keep 
it  because  it  is  an  object  with  our  people— be- 
cause it  will  keep  ofi:*  Indian  wars — and  retri- 
bute us  for  the  wrongs  we  have  sustained.  I 
believe,  indeed,  that  if  conquered  there  will  be 
a  powerful  party  to  the  north  and  west  that  will 
not  consent  to  part  with  it,  with  whom  it  is  an 
object.  But  how  shall  it  be  kept?  As  a  con- 
quered province?  To  retain  it  as  such  against 
the  ettbrts  of  an  exasperated,  though  conquered 
people  within,  and  the  exertions  of  a  powerful, 
proud  and  irritated  enemy  witliont,  that  enemy 
master  of  the  sea,  always  able  to  invade  and  to 
succor  the  invaders,  will  require  a  military 
strength  and  a  pecuniary  expenditure  not  less 
continued  or  less  in  amount  than  were  demand- 
ed to  take  it — such  a  conquest  is  never  finished 
— when  nominally  effected,  it  is  to  be  begun. 
But  we  will  incorporate  it  into  the  Union— aye, 
this  would  be  indeed  a  pleasant  result.  Let  my 
southern  friends— let  gentlemen  who  represent 
slaveholding  States  attend  to  this.  How  would 
this  project  take  at  home  ?  What  would  their 
constituents  give  to  have  half  a  dozen  new 
States  made  out  of  the  Canadas  ?  It  is,  besides, 
so  notable  an  expedient  for  strengthening  the 
nation,  and  so  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  our  form  of  government.  We  are 
to  force  men  into  an  a*?sociation  the  very  life  of 
which  is  freedom,  and  the  breath  of  that  life 
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unrestrained  choice  t  And  to  give  vigor  to  the 
nation,  we  are  to  admit  into  its  councils,  and 
into  a  free  participation  of  its  power  men  whose 
dislike  of  its  government  has  been  strengthened 
into  abhorrence  by  the  exasperations  of  war, 
and  all  whose  afiections  are  fixed  upon  its 
enemy  I  But  at  all  events  you  are  to  keep  the 
Ganadas.  What  then  will  you  do  about  sailor's 
rights  ?  You  will  not  be  a  jot  nearer  to  them 
then  than  you  are  now.  How  will  you  procure 
them  or  seek  to  procure  them  ?  Will  you  then 
begin  in  good  earnest  to  protect  or  obtain  them 
by  naval  means  ?  Would  it  not  be  advisable  to 
attend  to  this  declared  object  of  the  war  now 
rather  than  wait  until  after  the  Canadian 
scheme  is  effected  ?  Perhaps  you  mean  to  keep 
Canada  and  abandon  sailors  rights — if  so,  why 
not  avow  to  the  people  that  it  is  conquest  you 
fight  for  and  not  right  ?  But  perha)>s  it  is  de- 
signed when  the  conquest  is  effected  to  give  it 
back  to  Britain  as  an  equivalent  for  the  cession, 
on  her  part,  of  some  maritime  right — for  the 
privilege  that  our  6hii>s  shall  not  be  searched 
for  British  sailors.  On  this  question  you  may 
make  an  arrangement  i)ractically  securing  all  we 
ought  now  to  contend  for.  You  will  I  hope 
make  it  in  the  pending  negotiation.  But  that 
by  a  surrender  of  Canada  after  it  is  conquered 
you  may  purchase  from  her  a  disavowal  or  re- 
linquishment of  the  right,  no  man  can  believe 
who  understands  either  the  views  or  the  preju- 
dices of  that  people.  They  believe  the  right 
essential  to  their  naval  existence,  to  deter  their 
seamen  from  general  desertion.  All  classes  in 
that  country  so  regard  it — we  know  there  is  not 
a  difference  of  opinion  among  any  de^ription 
of  politicians  in  the  kingdom  upon  this  subject. 
If  they  have  any  jealousy  of  you,  (and  I  believe 
some  of  them  have,)  it  is  not  a  jealousy  of  your 
territorial  extent — but  of  your  fitness  to  become 
their  commercial  and  naval  rival.  Can  it  be 
believed  then  that  they  would  compromise  in  a 
surrender  of  a  claim,  which  surrendered,  in 
their  judgment,  weakens  them  and  invigorates 
you,  where  alone  they  are  api)rehensive  of  a 
competition,  for  the  sake  of  preventing  an  ac- 
cession to  the  territory  which  extends  your 
limits,  while  it  takes  away  from  yonr  strength  ? 
Indulge  no  such  delusion.  Were  Canada  a 
thousand  times  more  important  to  Britain  than 
it  is,  it  were  yet  of  less  value  than  her  naval 
power.  For  the  sake  of  it  she  would  never  yield 
a  principle  on  which  that  naval  power  depends. 
Iso,  sir,  the  return  of  conquered  Canada,  even 
with  the  hoped  for  agency  in  our  favor  of  the 
Russian  Emperor,  would  not  weigh  a  feather  in 
the  scale  against  what  she  deems  her  first  great 
national  interest.  A<«  it  regards,  too,  these  fan- 
cied exertions  of  Russia  in  our  favor,  gentlemen 
surely  deceive  themselves.  However  attached 
Russia  may  be  to  the  most  liberal  principles  of 
oommercial  intercourse  she  never  will  array  her- 
self agjiinst  the  right  of  the  sovereign  to  compel 
the  services  of  his  sea-faring  subjects.  On  this 
head  her  ix)licy  is  ni>t  less  rigorous  (to  say  the 
least;  than  that  of  Ent'land — 1  will  not  be  more 


particular — a  short  time  will  probably  show  tht 
grounds  of  my  belief. 

But,  sir,  among  the  reasons  for  proeecating 
the  invasion  of  Canada,  one  Las  been  gravdy 
stated  of  a  very  peculiar  kind.  Canada,  savs  a 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  (Mr.  Calho'an.) 
should  be  invaded  to  protect  our  frontiers  and 
seaboard  from  invasion — it  is  the  mo^t  eco- 
nomical and  effectual  method  of  defence.  Al- 
though this  consideration  presents  nothing  very 
splendid  to  our  view,  yet  it  would  be  worth  all 
other  reasons  for  the  invasion,  if  it  were  fouDdeJ 
on  fact.  But  ask  the  people  on  your  fronti<:» 
and  on  your  seaboard,  and  what  will  theysav^ 
— They  will  tell  you  that  it  is  the  invasioD  of 
Canada  alone  which  endangers  them — the  m(b( 
effectual  defence  to  them  would  be  an  aban- 
donment of  your  scheme.  Sir^  an  invafflon  uf 
the  United  States,  but  for  the  pur|iose  of  di- 
verting your  forces  from  Canada,  or  retortiug 
on  you  the  distresses  of  war,  cannot  enter  into 
the  scheme  of  British  or  Canadian  policy.  It  ii 
not  to  be  prosecuted,  but  at  vast  inconvenience 
and  expense,  with  great  loss  of  useful  soldiery 
under  a  certainty  of  ultimate  failure,  and  witii- 
out  hope  of  glory  or  gain.  Tlie  Canadian  j^>- 
manry,  freed  from  the  terrors  of  invasion,  wlil 
cheerfully  resume  their  i>eacofnl  oecupatiuoir- 
and  such  of  the  British  regulars  as  are  not  re- 
quired for  ordinary  garrison  duty,  instead  uf 
being  employed  in  a  miserable,  predatory,  ytt 
destructive  border  warfare,  will  be  sent  torniu- 
gle  in  the  European  strife,  where  renown  And 
empire  are  the  mighty  stake.  Surely  this  b 
emphatically  the  age  and  the  goverument  of 
paradox.  A  war  for  **  free  trade  "  is  waged  by 
embargo  and  prohibition  of  all  commercial  in- 
tercourse— "  sjiilors'  rights  "  are  secured  by  im- 
prisoning tliem  at  home,  and  not  penuittiu^ 
them  to  move  from  place  to  place  within  their 
prison,  but  by  a  license  from  a  collector  like  a 
negro's  pass,  and  obtained  on  the  security  of  a 
bondsman — and  our  frontiers  and  sea-boiutl  w 
to  be  defended  by  an  invasion  of  Canada,  which 
can  alone  endanger  an  attack  ? 

But  the  real  efficient  argument  for  pe^E«ve^ 
anco  in  the  scheme  of  Canadian  conquest,  has 
been  given  by  the  gentleman  from  Tennesetv, 
(Mr.  Grundy.)  We  made  the  war  on  Britain, 
says  the  gentleman,  and  shall  we  re^itrict  our- 
selves to  defensive  measures  ?  For  wliat  pur- 
pose was  war  declared,  if  we  do  nothing  against 
the  possessions  of  the  enemy  ?  Yes,  sir,  it  i^  the 
consideration  that  this  war  was  originally  offen- 
sive on  our  side,  that  creates  the,  I  fear,  in^n- 
perable  obstacle  to  our  discontinuance  of  it.  It 
were  vain  to  lament  that  gentlemen  are  under 
the  influence  of  feelings  which  belong  to  human 
nature.  It  would  be  idle  to  declaim  against  the 
sinfulness  or  the  folly  of  false  pride.  All  niu*t 
admit  that  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  effort)  of 
i  nuignanimity  to  retract  a  course  publicly  taken, 
I  and  on  the  correctness  of  which  reputation  i^ 
I  staked.    If  honorable  gentlemen  could  but  pe^ 


ceiv 
and 


ive  that  this  difficulty  is  one  of  pride  only 
id  of  pride  opposing  their  country's  best  in 
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9,  I  know  that  they  could,  and  believe 

of  them  would,  make  the  effort.  Painful 
ay  be  the  acknowledgment  of  political 
yet,  if  they  clearly  saw  that  either  this 
iation  must  be  endured,  or  the  nation 
1,  they  could  not  hesitate  in  their  choice 
jen  such  alternatives.  But,  sir,  I  wish  not 
esent  such  alternatives  to  their  election. 
£cult  is  it  to  produce  a  conviction,  against 
I  the  pride  of  our  heart  rebels,  that  I  will 
;teinpt  it.  Gentlemen  are  not  called  on  to 
't.  They  may  now  suspend  the  execution 
ir  scheme  of  invasion,  without  an  acknow- 
lent  of  its  error.  They  may  now,  without 
iation,  restrict  themselves  to  defence,  al- 
h  the  war  was  in  its  origin  offensive.  A 
1  favorable  opportunity  is  presented  of  re- 
g  tranquillity  to  our  once  happy  coun- 
ihe  first,  the  revocation  of  the  orders  in 
il,  was  suffered  to  pass  unimproved.  Let 
lis  be  lost — a  third  may  not  shortly  occur, 
enemy  has  invited  a  direct  negotiation  for 
'Storation  of  peace.  Your  executive  has 
ted  the  offer,  and  ministers  have  been  ap- 
?d  to  meet  the  commissioners  of  the  oppo- 
irty.  This  circumstance  ought  to  produce 
tire  and  essential  change  in  your  policy, 
executive  be  sincere  in  the  acceptance  of 
•ropasition,  he  must  have  acted  on  the 
that  an  amicable  adjustment  of  differences 

be  made.  And  while  there  is  such  a 
such  a  prospect,  on  what  principle  can 
ustify  invasion  and  conquest?  Force  is 
bstitute,  not  the  legitimate  coadjutor  of 
ation :  nations  fight  because  they  cannot 
Every  benevolent  feeling  and  correct 
pie  is  oj)posed  to  an  effusion  of  blood,  and 
Uinsion  of  misery,  which  are  hoped  to  be 
easary.     'Tis  necessity  alone  which  fur- 

their  excuse :  do  not,  then,  at  the  mo- 
when  you  avow  a  belief,  a  hope  at  least, 
uch  necjessity  exists  not,  pursue  a  conduct 
,  but  for  its  existence,  is  inhuman  and  de- 
le. 

ides,  sir,  if  you  are  earnest  in  the  wish 
ain  peace  from  the  Gottenburg  mission, 
id  in  the  mean  time  offensive  operations, 
.  cannot  facilitate,  and  may  prevent  the 
plishment  of  your  object.  Think  you 
Britain  is  to  be  intimidated  by  your  men- 
nvasion  of  her  territories  ?  If  she  had  not 
d  by  experience  how  harmless  are  your 
-a,  she  would  nevertheless  see  but  little 
for  fear.  She  knows  that  the  conquest 
t  bo  completed  in  one,  nor  in  two  cam- 
\.    And  when  she  finds  that  every  soldier 

you  enlist  is  to  cost  you  in  bounty  alone 
•ds  of  100  guineas,*  she  will  perceive  that 
ar  is  more  destructive  to  your  finance,  the 


bounty  to  each  soldier  was  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
lara,  cash,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land, 
it  two  dollars  per  acre,  was  three  hundred  and  twenty 
-in  all,  four  hundred  and  forty-four  dollars,  besides 
it  dollars  p«^r  man  to  the  recraiUng  agent 


great  source  of  military  strength,  than  to  hei 
territories.  The  blow  aimed  at  her  recoils  upon 
yourselves.  But  the  exasperations  which  must 
result  from  the  wrongs  mutually  inflicted  in  the 
course  of  the  campaign,  may  have  a  very  inju- 
rious effect  upon  the  disposition  to  pursue  pa- 
cific efforts.  They  will  be  apt  to  create  a  tem- 
per on  each  side,  unfavorable  to  an  amicable 
arrangement.  In  truth,  too,  sir,  you  are  not 
prepared  for  such  a  campaign,  as  in  honor  and 
humanity  you  can  alone  permit  yourselves  to 
carry  on.  Suppose  by  the  month  of  May  or 
June  you  raise  your  men — what  are  they? 
Soldiers,  fitted  to  take  care  of  themselves  in 
camp,  and  support  the  reputation  of  your  arms 
in  the  field  ?  No — they  are  a  mere  rabble  of 
raw  recruits.  March  them  to  Canada,  and  pes- 
tilence will  sweep  them  off  by  regiments  and 
brigades — while  the  want  of  discipline  will  unfit 
those  whom  pestilence  spares  for  an  honorable 
contest  with  an  experienced  foe.  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  filling  your 
ranks  with  recruits,  and  rushing  with  them  into 
Canada,  attend  ratlier  to  the  training  and  im- 
provement of  those  now  in  service.  Make  sol- 
diers of  them — by  gradual  enlistments  you  may 
regularly  add  to  their  number,  and  insensibly 
incorporate  the  new  levies  with  the  disciplined 
troops.  If  it  should  hereafter  become  necessary 
to  march  into  the  field,  you  will  then  have  an 
army  under  your  command,  not  a  multitude 
without  subordination.  Suspend,  therefore,  hos- 
tilities while  you  negotiate.  Make  an  armistice 
until  the  result  of  the  negotiation  is  ascertained. 
You  can  lose  nothing — you  may  gain  every 
thing  by  such  a  course.  Then  negotiate  fairly, 
with  a  view  to  obtain  for  your  native  seamen' a 
practical  and  reasonable  security  against  im- 
pressment— and  with  a  disposition  to  aid  Britain 
in  commanding  the  services  of  her  own.  Such 
an  arrangement  might  have  been  made  on  the 
revocation  of  the  orders  in  council,  could  you 
have  been  then  satisfied  with  any  thing  short 
of  an  abandonment  of  the  British  claim  to 
search.  I  doubt  not  but  that  it  may  now  be 
made — ^more  you  probably  cannot  obtain.  The 
time  may  come  when,  with  greater  effect,  you 
can  prefer,  if  necessary,  higher  claims.  All  is 
hazarded  by  precipitately  urging  more  than 
your  relative  strength  enables  you  to  enforce. 
Permit  your  country  to  grow — ^let  no  just  right 
be  abandoned.  If  any  be  postponed,  it  may  be 
advanced  at  a  more  opportune  season,  with  bet- 
ter prospect  of  success.  If  you  will  quit  this 
crusade  against  Canada,  and  seek  peace  in  the 
spirit  of  accommodation — ^and  (permit  me  to 
add)  if  you  will  forego  your  empiric  schemes  of 
embargo  and  commercial  restrictions — you  will 
restore  harmony  at  home,  and  allay  that  wide- 
spread, and  in  some  places  alarming  spirit  of 
discontent  that  prevails  in  our  land.  And  if 
your  pacific  efforts  fail,  if  an  obstinate  and  im- 
plaoable  foe  will  not  agree  to  such  a  peac«  as 
the  country  can  with  credit  accept,  then  appeal 
to  the  candor  and  spirit  of  your  people  for  a 
constitutional  support,  with  a  full  assurance 
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that  such  on  appeal,  nnder  sach  circumstanoes, 
couDot  bo  made  in  vain. 

It  is  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  sliould  re- 
lease you  from  the  fatigue  of  hearing  me. 
There  is  but  one  more  topic  to  which  I  solicit 
your  attention.  Many  admonitions  have  been 
ttddrca««ed  to  the  minority,  by  gentlemen  on  the 
ministerial  side  of  this  House,  not  without 
merit,  and  I  hojiQ  not  without  edification,  on 
the  evils  of  violent  opposition  and  intemperate 
party  spirit  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  oppo- 
sition may  exceed  all  reasonable  bounds  and  a 
minority  become  factious.  But  when  I  hear  it 
seriously  urged  that  tlje  nature  of  our  govern- 
ment forbids  that  firm,  manly,  active  opposi- 
tion, which  in  countries  less  free  is  salutary  and 
necessary,  and  when  I  perceive  all  the  dangers 
of  faction  apprehended  only  on  the  side  of  a 
minority,  I  witness  but  new  instances  of  that 
wonderful  ductility  of  the  human  mind,  which, 
in  its  zeal  to  ettect  a  favorite  purpose,  begins 
with  the  work  of  self-deception.  "Why,  sir, 
will  not  our  form  of  government  tolerate  or 
require  the  same  ardor  of  constitutional  oppo- 
sition, which  is  desirable  in  one  wherein  the 
chief  miijristnite  is  hereditary  ?  "  Because," 
says  the  gentleman  from  St>uth  Carolina,  (Mr. 
Calhoun,)  "in  a  monarchy  the  influence  of  the 
executive  and  his  ministers  requires  continual 
vigilance,  lest  it  obtain  too  great  a  preponder- 
ance ;  but  hero  the  executive  springs  from  the 
people,  can  do  nothing  without  their  support, 
and  caniu)t,  therefore,  overrule  and  control  the 
public  sentiment."  Sir,  let  us  not  stop  at  the 
surface  of  things.  The  influence  of  the  execu- 
tive in  this  country,  while  he  retains  his 
pipularity^  is  infinitely  greater  than  that  of  a 
limited  monarch.  It  is  as  much  stronger  as  the 
Bpiisin  of  convulsion  is  more  violent  than  the 
voluntary  tonsiun  of  a  muscle.  The  warmth 
of  feeling  excited  during  the  contest  of  an  elec- 
tion, and  the  natural  zeal  to  uphold  him  whom 
they  have  chosen,  create,  between  the  execu- 
tive and  his  adherents,  a  connection  of  "  pas- 
sion'' — while  the  distribution  of  office  and 
emolument  adds  a  communion  of  "  interest" — 
which  combined,  produce  a  union  almost  indis- 
soluble. *' Support  the  n<lminist ration"  be- 
comes a  watcli-word,  which  passes  from  each 
chieftain  of  the  dominant  party  to  his  subal- 
tern?*, and  thence  to  their  followers  in  the 
ranks,  till  the  President's  opinion  becomes  the 
criterion  of  orthodoxy,  and  his  notions  obtain  a 
dominion  over  the  public  sentiment,  which 
facilitates  the  most  dangerous  encroachments, 
and  demands  the  most  jealous  supervision.  In 
proportion  as  a  government  is  free,  the  spirit 
of  bold  inquiry,  of  animated  interest  in  its 
measures,  and  of  firm  opposition  where  they 
are  not  approved,  becomes  essential  to  its 
purity  and  continuance.  And  he  who  in  a 
ilomocracy  or  republic  attempts  to  control  the 
will  of  the  i)opular  idol  of  the  day,  may  envy 
tiie  luxurious  ease  with  which  ministerial  op- 
prcs^iions  are  opposed  and  thwarted  in  govem- 
meuts  which  are  less  free.    Intemperance  of 


party,  wherever  found,  never  will  meet  wid 
an  advocate  in  me.  It  is  a  most  calamitoof 
scourge  to  our  country — ^tbe  bane  of  sociil  eo- 
joyment,  of  individual  jastice,  and  of  paUie 
virtue — unfriendly  to  the  best  pursuits  of  min, 
his  interest  and  his  duty — ^it  renders  useless,  i : 
even  pernicious,  the  highest  endowments  of  id- 
tellect,  and  the  noblest  dispositions  of  the  souL 
But,  sir,  whatever  may  be  tlie  evils  necessarily 
inherent  in  its  nature,  its  ravages  are  then  most 
enormous  and  desolating  when  it  is  seated  m 
the  throne  of  power,  and  vested  with  aU  the 
attributes  of  rule.  I  mean  not  to  follow  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  over  the  dsssic 
ground  of  Greece,  Carthage,  and  Rome,  to  re- 
fute his  theory,  and  show  that  not  to  veheroeot 
opposition,  but  to  the  abase  of  factious  and  in- 
tolerant power  their  doom  is  to  be  attribated. 
Nor  will  I  examine  some  more  mcxlem  instao- 
ces  of  republics  whose  destruction  has  the  Mine 
origin.  The  thing  is  no  longer  matter  of  diacas- 
sion.  It  has  passed  into  a  settled  troth  in  the 
science  of  political  philosophy.  One  wbo  on 
a  question  of  historical  deduction,  of  iwlidcsl 
"  theory,"  is  entitled  to  high  res|>ect,  has  givt-n 
us  an  admirable  summary  of  the  ex{»erience  of 
republics  on  this  interesting  inquiry-.  In  the 
tenth  number  of  the  Federalist,  written  bvMr. 
Madison,  we  find  the  following  apt  and  jodi- 
cious  observations  : — "  By  a  faction,  I  umler- 
stand  a  numl)er  of  citizens  whether  amountic;; 
to  a  minority  or  minority  of  the  whole,  who 
are  united  and  actuated  by  some  common  im- 
pulse of  passion  or  of  interest  adverse  to  the 
rights  of  other  citizens,  or  to  the  permanent  suJ 
agj^regato  interests  of  the  community." 

The  inference  to  which  we  are  brought  is 
that  the  ^*  causes  "  of  faction  cannot  be  reiuoved ; 
and  that  relief  is  only  to  be  sought  in  the  meam 
of  controlling  its  *'  eflects."  If  a  faction  coo- 
sists  of  less  than  a  majority,  relief  is  sappliei' 
by  the  republican  prinoi]>]e  which  enabk's  tke 
migority  to  defeat  its  sinister  views  by  regular 
vote.  It  may  clog  the  administration,  it  mar 
convulse  the  society,  but  it  will  be  unable  to  ex- 
ecute and  mask  its  violence  under  the  forms  vi 
the  constitution.  '*  When  a  miyority  is  in- 
cluded in  a  faction,  the  form  of  popular  govern- 
ment on  the  other  hand  enables  it  to  sacriti<« 
to  its  ruling  passion  or  interest,  botli  the  public 
good,  and  the  rights  of  other  citizens.  T«>  j^e- 
cure  the  public  good  and  private  rights  againrt 
the  dangers  of  such  a  faction,  and  at  the  fame 
time  to  preserve  the  spirit  and  tlie  form  of 
popular  government,  is  then  the  great  object  t«» 
which  our  inquiries  are  directed.  Let  me  jmU 
that  it  is  the  great  desideratum  by  wliich  alone 
this  form  of  government  can  be  rescui-il  fn)ui 
the  opprobrium  under  which  it  has  t«o  hm 
labored,  and  be  recommended  to  the  e»teem  aixi 
adoption  of  mankind." 

If  this  doctrine  were  then  to  be  collected 
from  the  history  of  the  world,  can  it  now  be 
doubted  since  the  experience  of  the  l&sttwentv- 
five  years  ?  Go  to  France,  once  revolutionary, 
now  Imx)erial  France,  and  ask  her  whether. 
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fkctions  power,  or  intemperate  opposition,  be 
the  more  fatal  to-  freedom  and  happiness? 
Perhaps  at  some  moment  when  the  eagle 
eye  of  her  master  is  turned  awaj,  she  may 
-whisper  to  you  to  behold  the  demolition  of 
Lyons,  or  the  devastation  of  La  Vendee.  Per- 
haps she  will  give  you  a  written  answer: 
Draw  near  to  the  once  fatal  lamp-post,  and  by 
its  flickering  light,  read  it  as  traced  in  charac- 
ters of  blood  that  flowed  from  the  guillotine. 
"  Faction  is  a  demon !  Faction  out  of  power, 
is  a  demon  enchained  I  Faction,  vested  with 
the  attributes  of  rule,  is  a  Moloch  of  destruc- 
tion!" 

Sir,  if  the  denunciations  which  gentlemen 
have  pronounced  against  factious  violence,  are 
not  merely  the  images  of  rhetoric  pomp— if 
they  are,  indeed,  solicitous  to  mitigate  the  ran- 
cor of  party  feuds — in  the  sincerity  of  my 
soul  I  wish  them  success.  It  is  melancholy  to 
l>ehold  the  miserable  jealousies  and  malignant 
suspicions  which  so  extensively  prevail,  to  the 
destruction  of  social  comfort,  and  the  imminent 
peril  of  the  republic.  On  this  subject  I  have 
reflected  much,  not  merely  in  the  intervals  sto- 
len from  the  bustle  of  business,  or  the  gaieties 
of  amusement,  but  in  the  moments  of  ** depres- 
sion and  solitude,"  the  most  favorable  to  the 
correction  of  error.  For  one  I  am  willing  to 
bring  a  portion  of  party  feeling  and  party  pre- 
judice, as  an  oblation  at  the  shrine  of  my  coun- 
try. But  no  off*ering  can  avail  any  thing  if  not 
made  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  the  political 
favorites  of  tlie  day.  On  them  it  is  incumbent 
to  come  forward  and  set  the  magnanimous  ex- 
ample. Approaches  or  concessions  on  the  side 
of  the  minority  would  be  misconstrued  into  in- 
dications of  timidity  or  of  a  hankering  for 
favor.  But  a  spirit  of  conciliation  arising  from 
**  those  ranks  "  would  be  hailed  as  the  harbin- 
ger of  sunny  days,  as  a  challenge  to  liberality, 
and  to  a  generous  contention  for  the  public 
weal.  This  spirit  requires  not  any  departure 
from  deliberate  opinion,  unless  it  is  shown  to 
be  erroneous — such  a  concession  would  be  a 
dereliction  of  duty.  Its  injunctions  would  be 
bnt  few,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  not  diflficult  of 
observance.  Seek  to  uphold  your  metisures  by 
the  force  of  argument,  not  of  denunciation. 
Stigmatize  not  opposition  to  your  notions  with 
offensive  epithets.    These  prove  nothing  but 


your  anger  or  your  weakness,  and  are  sure  to 
generate  a  spirit  of  "moral  resistance"  not 
easily  to  bo  checked  or  tamed.  Give  to  presi- 
dential views  constitutional  respect,  but  suffer 
them  not  to  supercede  the  exercise  of  independ- 
ent inquiry.  Encourage  instead  of  suppress- 
ing fair  discussion,  so  that  those  who  approve 
may  not  at  least  have  a  respectful  hearing. 
Thus,  without  derogating  a  particle  from  the 
energy  of  your  measures,  you  would  impart  a 
tone  to  political  dissensions  which  would  de- 
prive them  of  their  acrimony,  and  render  them 
harmless  to  the  nation. 

The  nominal  party  distinctions,  sir,  have  be- 
come mere  cabalistic  terms.  It  is  no  longer  a 
question  whether  according  to  the  theory  of 
our  constitution,  there  is  more  danger  of  the 
federal  encroaching  on  the  State  Governments, 
or  the  democracy  of  the  State  Governments 
paralyzing  the  arm  of  federal  power — ^Federalism 
and  democracy  have  lost  their  meaning.  It  is 
now  a  question  of  commerce,  peace,  and  union 
of  the  States.  On  this  question,  unless  the  hon- 
esty and  intelligence  of  the  nation  shall  confed- 
erate into  one  great  American  party,  disdaining 
petty  oflSce-keeping  and  office-hunting  views^ 
defying  alike  the  insolence  of  the  popular  prints, 
the  prejudices  of  faction,  and  the  dominion  oi 
executive  influence — I  fear  a  decision  will  b© 
pronounced  fatal  to  the  hopes,  to  the  existence 
of  the  nation.  In  this  question  I  assuredly  have 
a  very  deep  interest — but  it  is  the  interest  of  a 
citizen  only.  My  public  career  I  hope  will  not 
continue  long.  Should  it  please  the  Disposer  of 
events  to  pcnnit  me  to  see  the  great  interests 
of  this  nation  confided  to  men  who  will  secure 
its  rights  by  firmness,  moderation  and  impar- 
tiality abroad,  and  at  home  cultivate  the  arts  of 
peace,  encourage  honest  industry  in  all  its 
branches,  dispense  equal  justi<*e  to  all  classes  of 
the  community,  and  thus  administer  the  govern- 
ment in  the  true  spirit  of  the  constitution,  as  a 
trust  for  the  people,  not  as  the  property  of  a 
party,  it  will  be  to  me  utterly  unimportant  by 
what  political  epithet  they  may  be  character- 
ized. As  a  private  citizen  grateful  for  the  bless- 
ings I  may  enjoy,  and  yielding  a  prompt  obe- 
dience to  every  legitimate  demand  that  can  be 
made  upon  me,  I  shall  rejoice,  as  far  as  my  lit- 
tle sphere  may  extend,  to  foster  the  same  dispo- 
sitions among  those  who  surround  me. 


•  ♦♦ 


AX   EXTRACT.* 


Sir,  I  am  opposed,  out  and  out^  to  any  inter- 
ference of  the  State  with  the  opinions  of  its 
citizens,  and  more  esi)ecially  with  their  opinions 

*  From  Mr.  Gaston's  speech  on  tho  *^  thirty  second  arti- 
cle/' in  tho  North  Carolina  Conyentton,  called  to  amend 
•he  State  Constitution. 


on  religious  subject**.  The  good  order  of  socie- 
ty requires  that  actions  and  practices  injurious 
to  the  public  peace  and  public  morality,  should 
be  restrained,  and  but  a  moderate  portion  of 
practical  good  sense  is  required  to  enable  the 
proper  authorities  to  decide  what  conduct  is 
really  thus  injurious.      But  to  decide  on  the 
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truth  or  error,  on  the  salntarj  or  pernicious 
oonseqnenoes  of  opinions,  requires  a  skill  in 
dialectics,  a  keenness  of  discernment,  a  forecast 
and  comprehension  of  mind,  and  above  all,  an 
exemption  from  bias,  which  do  not  ordinari- 
ly belong  to  human  tribunals.  The  preconceiv- 
ed opinions  of  him,  who  is  appointed  to  try, 
become  the  standard  by  which  the  opinions  of 
others  are  measured,  and  as  these  correspond 
with,  or  differ  from  his  own,  they  are  pronounc- 
ed true  or  false,  salutary  or  pernicious.  Let  the 
Arminian  pass  on  the  doctrines  of  the  high  Col- 
vinist,  and  he  will  have  no  hesitation  in  brand- 
ing them  as  utterly  destructive  of  the  distinc- 
tions between  right  and  wrong,  and  leading  to 
the  subversion  of  all  morality.  Let  the  Cal- 
vinist  determine  on  the  soundness  and  the  ten- 
dencies of  the  Arminian  faith,  and  he  will  have 
little  difficulty  in  arraigning  it  for  blasphemy, 
as  stripping  the  Almighty  of  his  essential  attri- 
butes, an4  setting  up  man  as  independent  of 
God  and  needing  not  his  grace.  Law  is  the 
proper  judge  of  action,  and  reward  or  punish- 
ment its  proper  sanction.  Reason  is  the  proper 
umpire  of  opinion,  and  argument  and  discussion 
its  only  fit  advocates.  To  denounce  opinions  by 
law  is  as  silly,  and  unfortunately  much  more 
tyrannical,  as  it  would  be  to  punish  crime  by 
logic.  Law  calls  out  the  force  of  the  commu- 
nity to  compel  obedience  to  its  mandates.  To 
operate  on  opinion  by  law,  is  to  enslave  the 
intellect  and  oppress  the  soul — ^to  reverse  the 
order  of  nature,  and  make  reason  subservient  to 
force.  But  of  all  the  attempts  to  arrogate  un- 
just dominion,  none  is  so  pernicious  as  the  efforts 
of  tyrannical  men  to  rule  over  the  human  con- 
science. Religion  is  exclusively  an  affair  be- 
tween man  and  his  God.  If  there  be  any  sub- 
ject upon  which  the  interference  of  human 
power  is  more  fof bidden,  than  on  all  others,  it 


is  on  religion.  Bom  of  Faith — ^nurtured  b^ 
Hope — ^invigorated  by  Charity — ^looking  for  it* 
rewards  in  a  world  beyond  the  grave — it  ii  o^ 
Heaven,  heavenly.  The  evidence  upon  which 
it  is  founded,  and  the  sanctions  by  which  it  is 
upheld,  are  addressed  solely  to  the  nnderstaDd- 
ing  and  the  purified  affections.  Even  lie,  from 
whom  Cometh  every  pure  and  perfect  gift,  and 
to  whom  religion  is  directed  as  its  author,  iis 
end,  and  its  exceedingly  great  reward,  impi««> 
no  coercion  on  His  children.  They  believe,  or 
doubt,  or  reject,  according  to  the  impression^i 
which  the  testimony  of  revealed  truth  make? 
upon  their  minds.  He  causes  Uis  sun  to  shioe 
alike  on  the  believer  and  the  unbeliever,  au<l 
His  dews  to  fertilize  equally  the  soil  of  the  or- 
thodox and  the  heretic.  No  earthly  gains  nr 
temporal  privations  are  to  influence  their  jadL'- 
ment  here,  and  it  is  reserved  until  the  last  day. 
for  the  just  Judge  of  all  the  Earth  to  deolart 
who  have  criminally  refused  to  examine  on* 
credit  the  evidences  w^hich  were  laid  before 
them.  But  civil  rulers  thrust  themselves  in  slJ 
become  God's  avengers.  Under  a  pretended  zeal 
for  the  honor  of  IBs  house,  and  the  pnip:ig2iti(  u 
of  His  Revelation, 

Snatch  fh>m  His  band  the  balance  nnd  the  rod : 
Rejudge  Hia  justice — are  the  God  of  GikI  ; 

define  faith  by  Edicts,  Statutes  and  ConstitutioD'': 
deal  out  largesses  to  accelerate  conviction,  ar**] 
refute  unbelief  and  heresy  by  the  unant»wcrdble 
logic  of  pains  and  penalties.  Let  not  reli^un 
be  abused  for  this  impious  tyranny — religion  Has 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  Nothing  can  be  con- 
ceived more  abhorrent  from  the  8[»irit  of  tne 
religion,  than  the  hypocritical  pretensions  vi 
Kings,  Princes,  Rulers  and  Magistrates.  tonf>- 
hold  her  holy  cause  by  their  uidioly  vioknca 


^^^^-^  ^a^fegy^ 
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ROBERT  y.  HAYNE. 

Robert  Y.  Hatne,  distinguished  as  an  orator,  lawyer,  and  civilian,  was  a  native  of  the  pansh 
of  St.  Paul,  in  South  Carolina,  where  he  was  bom  on  the  tenth  day  of  November,  1791.  Ee 
was  descended  from  a  family  celebrated  for  its  patriotism,  and  its  sacrifices  during  the  war  of 
the  Revolution.*  His  father  was  a  respectable  planter.  Unable  to  afford  his  children  the  bene- 
fits of  a  liberal  education,  his  son  Robert  obtained  his  classical  and  English  instruction  in  a 
grammar  scliool  in  the  city  of  Charleston.  At  seventeen  he  commenced  a  course  of  legal  study 
under  the  guidance  of  Langdon  Cheves,  and  soon  after  was  admitted  to  practice.  In  1812  pre- 
vious to  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  profession,  he  volunteered  his  services  to  the  United 
States,  was  appointed  a  lieutenant  in  the  militia  of  South  Carolina,  and  served  with  gallantry  at 
Fort  Moultrie,  under  the  command  of  CoL  William  Drayton.  While  in  this  situation  his  powers  of 
oratory  first  became  conspicuous.  In  an  address  delivered  on  the  anniversary  of  the  independence 
of  the  United  States,  in  1812,  before  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  fort,  he  evinoed  such  patriot- 
ism of  sentiment,  purity  of  style,  and  depth  of  pathos^  as  won  the  applause  of  his  hearers,  and 
widely  extended  his  reputation. 

Relinquishing  military  service,  Mr.  Ilayne  returned  to  Charleston,  and  commenced  the  practice 
of  his  ])rofession,  in  which  he  was  successful  and  soon  became  eminent.  In  the  autumn  of  1814 
he  was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature,  and,  in  his  representative  capacity,  distinguished  hiuL^elf 
by  his  determined,  energetic  and  disinterested  exertions  for  the  welfare  of  his  constituents.  He 
was  a  fiiTu  supporter  of  President  Madison  and  the  war,  and  upon  all  occasions  during  that  ex- 
citing period,  openly  avowed  his  opinions  and  advocated  the  principles  he  had  espoused.  He 
continued  in  the  Legislature  until  1818,  and  during  the  last  year,  occupied  the  position  of  Speaker. 
At  the  end  of  his  term,  he  was  elected  Attorney  General  of  the  State,  the  important  and  re- 
siK)nsible  duties  of  which  station  he  discharged  until  his  election  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  in  1822.  Here  he  remained  ten  years,  near  the  expiration  of  which  he  resigned,  to  accept 
the  governorship  of  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Hayne's  career  in  the  Senate,  distinguished,  fearless,  and  honorable  as  it  is  known  to  have 
been,  requires  but  a  passing  notice  here.  His  entrance  to  that  body,  then  numbering  among  its 
members  many  of  the  ablest  American  statesmen,  was  considered  by  them  as  an  accession  to 
the  talent  and  character  of  the  chamber.  "  I  know  the  estimate  they  put  upon  him,"  says  his 
friend  and  associate,  ^*-  the  consideration  they  had  for  him,  and  the  future  they  pictured  for  him ; 
for  they  were  men  to  look  around,  and  consider  who  were  to  carry  on  the  government  after  they 
were  gone.  But  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  soon  gave  the  highest  evidence  of  the  degree  of 
consideration  in  which  he  was  held.  In  the  second  year  of  his  service,  he  was  appointed  to  a 
high  duty — such  as  would  belong  to  age  and  long  service,  as  well  as  to  talent  and  elevated  char- 
acter,   lie  was  made  Chtdrman  of  the  Select  Committee,  which  brought  in  tlie  bill  for  the  grants 

*  Colonel  Isaac  Uayne,  the  "martyr  of  South  Carolina,"  was  the  grand-nncle  of  Eobort  Y.  Hayne:  an  account  of  his 
lufferings  is  given  bv  General  Lee  in  his  interesting  memoirs  of  the  Southern  Campaign. 
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to  Lafayette ;  and  as  sncb  became  the  organ  of  the  expositions,  as  delicate  as  they  were  respoo 
sible,  which  reconciled  such  grants  to  the  words  and  spirit  of  onr  constitation^  and  adjusted 
them  to  the  merit  and  modesty  of  the  receiver :  a  high  function,  and  which  be  fulfilled  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  chamber  and  the  country.*  Among  the  first  oratorical  efforts  of  Mr.  Uayne,  that 
made  during  the  debate  on  the  exciting  question  of  the  tariff,  in  1824,  won  him  an  exalted  repa> 
tation,  especially  at  home.  He  opposed  the  measure,  as  he  considered  it  injnrious  to  the  oonntrr. 
He  thought  it  was  tlie  true  interest  of  the  States  to  have  no  such  restrictive  policy,  and  that  its 
adoption  would  be  attended  with  ruin.  Of  the  other  speeches  he  made  while  a  senator,  amooj; 
which  is  that  on  the  Bankrupt  Bill,  of  which  he  was  the  originator  and  zealous  advocate,  i\a 
most  celebrated  are  those  delivered  in  the  "  great  debate"  on  Mr.  Foot's  resolation.  The  second 
and  last  one,  which  will  be  found  in  the  subsequent  pages  of  this  work,  is  considered,  by  manT, 
equal,  as  a  constitutional  argument,  to  any  one  delivered  in  the  Senate.  '^  It  exhibits,"  says  ao 
able  writer,  "  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  true  principles  of  our  constitution,  and  of  the  reladTC 
rights  and  duties  of  the  Federal  and  State  governments.  As  an  effort  of  intellect^  it  will  rank 
among  the  highest  in  the  annals  of  American  eloquence ;  and  as  a  faithful  exposition  of  the  true 
gtructure  and  objects  of  the  American  confederacy,  it  will  be  regarded  as  a  text-book  by  the 
supporters  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  States  in  every  section  of  the  Union.t 

Previous  to  resigning  his  seat  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Uayne  was  a  member  of  the  convention  of 
South  Carolina,  which  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  taking  "  into  consideration  the  several  acts 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  imposing  duties  on  foreign  imports,  for  the  protection  of 
domestic  manufactures,  or  for  other  unauthorized  objects,  to  determine  on  the  character  there- 
of and  to  devise  the  means  of  redress,  &c."  The  result  of  the  deliberations  of  the  convention 
was  the  adoption  of  the  notorious  nullification  ordinance,  which  was  reported  to  that  lM>iv 
by  Mr.  Hayne,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  to  which  the  subject  had  been  referred.  Ot 
this  policy,  Mr.  Hayne  was  a  strenuous  supporter,  and,  as  Governor  of  the  State,  he  was  siioq 
after  its  adoption  called  on  to  carry  out  its  principles.  The  ordinance  of  nullification  was 
adopted  by  the  convention  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  November,  1882.  On  the  tenth  of  the 
following  month,  President  Jackson  issued  a  proclamation  denouncing  it  and  expressing  his 
determination  to  compel  a  due  observance  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  This  instrument 
was  met  by  a  counter-proclamation  from  Governor  Hayne,  in  which  was  exhibited  a  fixed  resolu- 
tion to  resist  the  General  Government,  even  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet ;  and  preparations  fortlie 
defence  of  the  State  were  every  where  made.  The  passage  of  the  Compromise  Act,  however, 
in  March,  1833,  put  an  end  to  the  symptoms  of  rebellion ;  and  another  convention  in  Soctb 
Carolina,  of  which  Governor  Hayne  was  president,  soon  after  repealed  the  obnoxions  measure. 

In  December,  1834,  Governor  Hayne  retired  from  office  and  from  public  life.  Three  yean 
after,  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Charleston,  Louisville  and  Cincinnati  Railroad,  which  office 
he  held  until  his  death.    That  event  occurred  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  September,  1839. 

The  distinguishing  features  of  Mr.  Hayj^e^s  character  and  appearance  are  thus  given  by  Mr. 
Benton,  in  the  work  before  quoted: — "  Nature  had  lavished  upon  him  all  the  gifts  which  lead 
to  eminence  in  public,  and  to  happiness  in  private  life.  Beginning  with  the  person  and  manners 
— he  was  entirely  fortunate  in  these  accessorial  advantages.  His  person  was  of  middle  nk, 
slightly  above  it  in  height,  well  proportioned,  flexible  and  graceful.  His  face  was  fine— the 
features  manly,  well  formed,  expressive  and  quite  handsome :  a  countenance  ordinarily  thought- 
ful  and  serious,  but  readily  lighting  up,  when  accosted,  with  an  expression  of  kindness,  intelli- 
gence, cheerfulness  and  ii\viting  amiability.  His  manners  were  easy,  cordial,  unaffected,  affiiUe; 
and  his  address  so  winning,  that  the  fascinated  stranger  was  taken  captive  at  the  first  salutatioD. 
These  personal  qualities  were  backed  by  those  of  the  mind — ^all  solid,  brilliant,  practical  and 
atilitarian :  and  always  employed  on  useful  objects,  pursued  from  high  motives,  and  by  fair  tod 
open  means.  His  judgment  was  good,  and  he  exercised  it  in  the  serious  consideration  of  what- 
ever business  he  was  engaged  upon,  with  an  honest  desire  to  do  what  was  right,  and  a  laudabk 
ambition  to  achieve  an  honorable  fame.    He  had  a  copious  and  ready  elocation,  flowing  at  will  in 

«  Thirty  Yeftn'  TIew.    By  TbomoA  U.  Becton,    vol.  2,  page  187.     t  National  Portrait  GaDerr. 
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ft  strong  and  steady  current,  and  rich  in  the  material  "which  constitutes  argument.  His  talents 
were  yarious,  and  shone  in  different  walks  of  life,  not  often  united :  eminent  as  a  lawyer,  dis- 
tinguished as  a  senator :  a  writer  as  well  as  a  speaker :  and  good  at  the  council  table.  All  these 
advantages  were  enforced  by  exemplary  morals ;  and  improved  by  habits  of  study,  moderation, 
temperance,  self-control^  and  addiction  to  business.  There  was  nothing  holiday  or  empty  about 
him — ^no  lying-in  to  be  delivered  of  a  speech  of  phrases.  Practical  was  the  turn  of  his  mind : 
industry  an  attribute  of  his  nature :  labor  an  inherent  impulsion,  and  a  habit :  and  during  his 
ten  years  of  senatorial  service,  his  name  was  incessantly  connected  with  the  business  of  the 
Senate.  He  was  ready  for  all  work — speaking,  writing,  consulting — in  the  committee-room  as 
well  as  in  the  chamber — drawing  bills  and  reports  in  private  as  well  as  shining  in  the  public 
debate,  and  ready  for  the  social  intercourse  of  the  evening  when  the  labors  of  the  day  were 
over.  A  desire  to  do  service  to  the  country,  and  to  earn  just  fame  for  himself,  by  working  at 
oseful  objects,  brought  all  these  high  qualities  into  constant,  active  and  brilliant  requisition.  To 
do  good  by  fair  means  was  the  labor  of  his  senatorial  life ;  and  I  can  truly  say  that,  in  ten  years 
of  close  association  with  him,  I  never  saw  him  actuated  by  a  sinister  motive,  a  selfish  calculation, 
or  an  unbecoming  aspiration."  Ardent  and  steadfast  in  his  own  peculiar  principles,  he  never 
gpoke  harshly  of  those  who  differed  from  him  in  opinion  :  pure,  affectionate,  and  amiable  in  all 
the  relations  of  domestic  life,  he  was  universally  beloved  and  respected. 


•  •  •- 
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The  following  speech,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Web- 
ster's first  speech  on  Mr.  Foot^s  resolution,**  was 
delivered  by  Mr.  Hayne,  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  on  the  twenty-first  of  January, 
1830.t 

Mr.  Pebsident  :  When  I  took  occasion,  two 
days  ago,  to  thfow  out  some  ideas  with  respect 
to  the  policy  of  the  government,  in  relation  to 
the  public  lands,  nothing  certainly  could  have 
been  further  from  my  thoughts,  than  that  I 
should  have  been  compelled  again  to  throw 
myself  upon  the  indulgence  of  the  Senate. 
Little  did  I  expect  to  be  called  upon  to  meet  such 
an  argument  as  was  yesterday  urged  by  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Webster.) 
Sir,  I  questioned  no  man's  opinions ;  I  impeach- 


in  relation  to  a  great  national  question  of  pub- 
lic policy.  Such  was  my  course.  The  gentle- 
man from  Missouri,  (Mr.  Benton,)  it  is  true,  had 
charged  upon  the  Eastern  States  an  early  and 
continued  hostility  towards  the  west,  and  re- 
ferred to  a  number  of  historical  facts  and  docu- 
ments in  support  of  that  charge.  Now,  sir,  how 
have  these  different  arguments  been  met?  The 
honorable  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  after 
deliberating  a  whole  niglit  upon  his  course, 
comes  into  this  chamber  to  vindicate  New  Eng- 
land ;  and  instead  of  making  up  his  issue  with 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  on  the  charges 
which  he  had  preferred,  chooses  to  consider  me 
as  the  author  of  those  charges,  and  losing  sight 
entirely  of  that  gentleman,  selects  mo  as  his 
adversary,  and  pours  out  all  the  vials  of  his 
mighty  wrath  upon  my  devoted  head.     Nor  is 


ed  no  man's  motives ;  I  charged  no  party,  or  i,e  willing  to  stop  there.     He  goes  on  to  assail 

State,  or  section  of  country,  with  hostility  to  the  institutions  and  policy  of  the  south,  and 

any  other,  but  ventured,  as  I  thought  in  a  be-  calls  in  question  the  principles  and  conduct  of 

coming  spirit,  to  put  forth  my  own  sentiments  the  State  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent. 

When  I  find  a  gentleman  of  mature  age  and  ex- 

•  The  following  Is  the  reflation  of  Mr.  Foot  i—^J^wo^rttf,  perience — of  acknowledged  talents,  and  pro- 
Th»t  the  Committee  on  Public  Luids  be  instructed  to  In-  found  sagacitv,  pursuing  a  Course  like  this,  de- 
quire  and  report  the  quantity  of  the  public  lands  remaining  ^^^j^-  ^j^^  contest  offered  from  the  west,  and 
niuK)ld  within  each  State  and  Territory  and  whether  it  be  ^^^^  ^^^  ^j^^  unoffending  SOUth,  I  mUSt 
expedient  to  limit,  for  a  certain  peric^tte^s^^^^^^  ^^^  j  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^ 
liclands  to  such  lands  only  as  have  heretofore  been  offered  ^^^  .  .  ^.^  ^  j  J  ventured  tO 
for  sale,  and  are  now  subject  to  entry  at  the  minimum  price.  ,.  J  ,  -tr  t»  •  j  t^  i  •  Ji  .  «  *.«»  wv*  vv 
And.  also,  whether  the  office  of  Surveyor  General,  and  some  d»«e\08e.     Mr.  President,  why  IS  this?     Hasthe 

of  the  Land  Offices,  may  not  be  aboUshed  without  detriment  gentleman  discovered  in  former  controversies 

tothepublicintere8t;or  whether  it  be  expedient  to  adopt  ^'^^"^  t"®  gentleman  from  MlSSOUn,  that  he   IS 

measures  to  hasten  the  sales,  and  extend  more  rapidly  the  ovcr-matched  by  that  senator?      And  does  he 

•urreys  of  the  public  Unds."  hope  for  an  easy  victory  over  a  more  feeble 

t  Se%  Mr.  Webster's  answer  to  this  speech  at  page  870  adversary  ?    Has  the  gentleman's  distempered 

fancy  bt;eu  disturbed  by  gloomy  forebodings  of 
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"new  alliances  to  be  formed"  at  which  he 
hinted?  Has  the  ghost  of  the  murdered  Coali- 
tion come  back,  like  the  ghost  of  Banquo,  to 
**  sear  the  eye-balls  of  the  gentleman,"  and  will 
it  not  "  down  at  his  bidding  ?"  Are  dark  visions 
of  broken  hopes,  and  honors  lost  for  ever,  still 
floating  before  his  heated  imagination  ?  Sir,  if 
it  be  his  object  to  thrust  me  betw^n  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  and  himself^  in  order  to 
rescue  the  east  from  the  contest  it  has  provoked 
with  the  west,  he  shall  not  be  gratified.  Sir,  I 
will  not  be  dragged  into  the  defence  of  my 
friend  from  Missouri.  The  south  shall  not  be 
forced  into  a  conflict  not  its  own.  The  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  is  able  to  flght  his  own  bat- 
tles. The  gaUant  west  needs  no  aid  from  the 
south  to  repel  any  attack  which  may  be  made 
on  them  from  any  quarter.  Let  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  controvert  tlie  facts  and 
arguments  of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  if 
he  can — and  if  he  win  the  victory,  let  him  w«ar 
the  honors;  I  sliall  not  deprive  him  of  his 
laurels. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  in  reply 
to  my  remarks  on  the  injurious  operations  of 
our  land  system  on  the  prosi)erity  of  the  west, 
pronounced  an  extravagant  eulogium  on  the 
paternal  care  which  the  government  had  ex- 
tended towards  tlie  west,  to  which  he  attribut- 
ed all  that  was  great  and  excellent  in  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  the  new  States.  The  language 
of  tlie  gentleman  on  this  topic,  fell  upon  my 
ears  like  the  almost  forgotten  tones  of  the  tory 
leaders  of  the  British  Parliament,  at  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  American  Revolution.  They, 
too,  discovered,  that  the  colonies  had  grown 
great  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  Mother 
Country ;  and  I  must  confess,  while  listening  to 
the  gentleman,  I  thought  the  appropriate  reply 
to  his  argument,  was  to  be  found  in  the  remark 
of  a  celebrated  orator,  made  on  that  occasion : 
"  They  have  grown  great  in  spite  of  your  pro- 
tection." 

The  gentleman,  in  commenting  on  the  policy 
of  the  government,  in  relation  to  tlie  new 
States,  has  introduced  to  our  notice  a  certain 
Nathan  Dane,  of  Massachuetta,  to  whom  he  at- 
tributes the  celebrated  ordinance  of  '87,  by 
which  he  tells  us,  "  slavery  was  for  ever  exclud- 
ed from  the  new  States  north  of  the  Ohio." 
After  eulogizing  tlie  wisdom  of  this  provision, 
in  terms  of  the  most  extravagant  praise,  he 
breaks  forth  in  admiration  of  the  greatness  of 
Nathan  Dane — and  great  indeed  he  must  be,  if 
it  be  true  as  stated  by  the  senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, that  ^^  he  was  greater  than  Solon  and 
Lycurgus,  Minos,  Numa  Pompilius,  and  all  the 
legislators  and  philosophers  of  the  world,"  an- 
cient and  modern.  Sir,  to  such  high  authority 
it  is  certainly  my  duty,  in  a  becoming  spirit  of 
humility,  to  submit.  And  yet,  the  gentleman 
will  pardon  me,  when  I  say,  that  it  is  a  little 
unfortunate  for  the  fame  of  this  great  legisla- 
tor, that  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  should 
have  proved,  that  he  was  not  the  author  of  the 
ordinance  of  ^87,  on  which  the  senator  from 


Massachusetts  has  reared  bo  glorious  a  mooa 
ment  to  his  name.  Sir,  I  doubt  not  the  aeoft* 
tor  will  feel  some  compassion  for  our  igaorance, 
when  I  tell  him,  that  so  little  are  we  acqaaiot- 
ed  with  the  modem  great  men  of  New  EugUod, 
that  until  he  informed  ns  yesterday  that  ite 
possessed  a  Solon  and  a  Lycurgus.  in  the  per»>D 
of  Nathan  Dane,  he  was  only  known  to  tU 
south  as  a  member  of  a  celebrated  asbemlly, 
called  and  known  by  tlie  name  of  '*  the  Uartfurii 
Convention."  In  the  proceedings  of  that  aijeeTu- 
bly.  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  (at  pajie  19,) 
will  be  found,  in  a  few  lines,  the  history  oi 
Nathan  Dane ;  and  a  little  fartlier  on,  there  is 
conclusive  evidence  of  that  ardent  devotion  to 
the  interests  of  the  new  States^  which  it  eeemi 
has  given  him  a  just  claim  to  the  title  of  **  Fa- 
ther of  the  West."  By  the  2d  resolution  of  the 
"  Ilartford  Convention,"  it  is  declared,  **  tlai 
it  is  expedient  to  attempt  to  make  proviskm  fui 
restraining  Congress  in  the  exercise  of  an  un- 
limited power  to  make  new  States,  and  admit- 
ting tliem  into  the  Union."  So  much  for  N*- 
than  Dane,  of  Beverly,  Massachusetts. 

In  commenting  upon  my  views  in  relation  to 
the  public  lands,  tlie  gentleman  insists,  tLat  i: 
being  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  grants,  thii 
these  lands  should  be  applied  to  *'  the  common 
benefit  of  all  the  States,  they  must  always  rt- 
main  a  fund  for  revenue  ;"  and  adds,  "thoj 
must  be  treated  as  so  much  treasure.''  Sir,  thl* 
gentleman  could  hardly  find  language  stron;: 
enough  to  convey  his  disapprobation  of  iU 
policy  which  I  liad  ventured  to  recommend  U' 
the  favorable  consideration  of  the  country.  Anu 
what,  sir,  was  that  policy,  and  what  is  the  dif- 
ference between  that  gentleman  and  myFel(  on 
this  subject  ?  I  threw  out  the  idea,  that  \h^ 
public  lands  oaght  not  to  be  reserved  for  erer, 
as  "  a  great  fund  of  revenue ;"  that  they  ought 
not  to  be*' treated  as  a  great  treasurer^ 
tliat  the  course  of  our  policy  shoald  rather  b« 
directed  towards  the  creation  of  new  Stat^ 
and  building  up  great  and  flourishing  commoni 
ties. 

Now,  sir,  will  it  believed,  by  those  who  now 
hear  mo — and  who  listened  to  the  gentleman's 
denunciation  of  my  doctrines,  yesterday— that 
a  book  then  lay  open  before  him — nay,  that  1m 
held  it  in  his  hand,  and  read  from  it  certain  pa^ 
sages  of  his  own  speech,  delivered  to  the  llouat 
of  Representatives  in  1825,  in  which  speech 
he  himself  contended  for  the  very  doctnneel 
had  advocated,  and  almost  in  the  same  tema 
Here  is  the  speech  of  the  Hon.  Daniel  Webeter, 
contained  in  the  first  volume  of  Gales  Mid  Set- 
ton's  Register  of  Debates,  (p.  261,)  deli  vend  io 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  18th  of 
January,  1825,  in  a  debate  on  the  Comberiaod 
Road — the  very  debate  from  'which  the  aeoalar 
read  yesterday.  I  shall  read  from  the  eelebn* 
ted  speech  two  passages,  from  which  it  wiH  ap- 
pear that  both  as  to  the  past,  and  the  Aitin 
policy  of  the  government  in  relation  to  the  pob- 
lic  lands,  the  gentleman  fh>m  Miisad 
maintained,  in  1825,  sabstantlally  the 
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nions  which  I  have  advanced ;  bnt  which  he 
1^  BO  strongly  reprobates.  I  said,  sir,  that 
)  system  of  credit  sales  by  which  the  west 
i  been  kept  constantly  in  debt  to  the  United 
ites,  and  by  which  their  wealth  was  drained 
to  be  expended  elsewhere,  had  operated  in- 
iously  on  their  prosperity.  On  this  point  the 
Ltlenian  from  Massachusetts,  in  January,  1825, 
>ressed  himself  thus:  '^ There  could  be  no 
ibt  if  gentlemen  looked  at  the  money  receiv- 
into  tiie  Treasury  from  the  sale  of  tlie  public 
ds  to  the  west,  and  then  looked  to  the  whole 
ount  expended  by  government,  (even  includ- 
;  the  whole  amount  of  what  was  laid  out  for 
t  army,)  the  latter  must  be  allowed  to  be 
ry  inconsiderable,  and  there  must  be  a  cou- 
nt drain  of  money  from  the  west  to  pay  for 
)  public  lands.  It  might  indeed  be  said  that 
s  wiis  no  more  than  the  reduence  of  capital 
lich  hud  previously  gone  over  the  mountains, 
it  so.  Still  its  practical  effect  was  to  pro- 
3e  inconvenience,  if  not  distress,  by  absorbing 
J  money  of  the  people." 
[  contended  that  the  public  lands  ought  not 
be  treated  merely  as  "  a  fund  for  revenue" — 
it  they  ought  not  be  hoarded  ^as  a  great 
asure."  On  this  point  the  senator  expressed 
iiself  thus:  "government,  he  believed,  had 
eived  eighteen  or  twenty  millions  of  dollars 
m  the  public  lands,  and  it  was  with  the  great- 
satisfaction  he  ailverted  to  the  change  which 
1  been  introduced  in  the  mode  of  paying  for 
im;  yet  he  could  never  think  the  national 
Tiain  was  to  be  regarded  as  any  great  source 
revenue.  The  great  object  of  the  govern- 
nt  in  respect  of  these  lands,  was  not  so  much 
)  money  derived  from  their  sale,  as  it  was  the 
ting  tliem  settled.  What  he  meant  to  say 
s,  he  did  not  think  they  ought  to  hug  that 
uain  as  a  great  treasure,  which  was  to  en- 
h.  the  exchequer." 

S^ow,  Mr.  President,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
'y  doctrines  which  the  gentleman  so  indig- 
itly  abandons,  were  urged  by  him  in  1825; 
1  if  I  had  actually  borrowed  my  sentiments 
m  those  which  he  then  avowed,  I  could  not 
re  followed  more  closely  m  his  footsteps. 
,  it  is  only  since  the  gentleman  quoted  this 
)k^  yesterday,  that  iny  attention  has  been 
ncd  to  the  sentiments  he  expressed  in  1825, 
1,  if  I  had  remembered  them,  I  might  possi- 
'  have  been  deterred  from  uttering  senti- 
nts  here,  which  it  might  well  be  supposed  I 
I  borrowed  from  that  gentleman. 
!n  1826  the  gentleman  told  the  world,  that 
I  public  lands  ^^  ought  not  to  be  treated  as  a 
asure."  He  now  tells  us,  that  ^^  they  must 
treated  as  so  much  treasure."  What  the 
iberate  opinion  of  the  gentleman  on  this  sub- 
t  may  be,  belongs  not  to  ine  to  determine ; 
',  I  do  not  think  he  can,  with  the  shadow  of 
tice  or  propriety,  impugn  my  sentiments, 
ile  his  own  recorded  opinions  are  identical 
:h  my  own.  When  the  gentleman  refers  to 
!  conditions  of  the  grants  under  which  the 
ited  States  have  acquired  these  landsi  and 


insists  that,  as  they  are  declared  to  be  ^  for  the 
common  benefit  of  all  the  States,"  they  can 
only  be  treated  as  so  much  treasure,  I  think  he 
has  applied  a  rule  of  construction  too  narrow 
for  the  case.  If  in  the  deeds  of  cession  it  has 
been  declared  that  the  grants  were  intended 
for  "  the  conmion  benefit  of  all  the  States,"  it 
is  clear,  from  other  provisions,  that  they  were 
not  intended  merely  as  so  much  property ;  for  it 
is  expressly  declared,  that  the  object  of  the  grants 
is  the  erection  of  new  States ;  and  the  United 
States,  in  accepting  this  trust,  bind  themselves 
to  facilitate  the  foundation  of  these  States  to 
be  admitted  into  the  Union  with  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  original  States.  This,  sir, 
was  the  great  end  to  which  all  parties  looked* 
and  it  is  by  the  fulfilment  of  this  high  trust, 
that  "  the  common  benefit  of  all  the  States"  is 
to  be  best  promoted.  Sir,  let  me  tell  the  gen- 
tleman, that  in  the  part  of  the  country  in  which 
I  live,  we  do  not  measure  political  benefits  by 
the  money  standard.  AVe  consider  as  more  val- 
uable than  gold,  liberty,  principle,  and  justice. 
But,  sir,  if  we  are  bound  to  act  on  the  narrow 
principles  contended  for  by  the  gentleman,  I  am 
wholly  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  he  can  recon- 
cile his  principles  with  his  own  practice.  The 
lands  are,  it  seems,  to  be  treated  ^^  as  so  much 
treasure,"  and  nmst  be  applied  to  the  "  com- 
mon benefit  of  all  the  States."  Now,  if  this  be 
so,  whence  does  he  derive  the  right  to  appro- 
priate them  for  partial  and  local  objects  ?  How 
can  the  gentleman  consent  to  vote  away  im- 
mense bodies  of  these  lands,  for  canals  in  Indi- 
ana and  Illinois,  to  the  Louisville  and  Portland 
canal,  to  Kenyon  College  in  Ohio,  to  schools  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  other  objects  of  a  simi- 
lar description  ?  If  grants  of  this  character  can 
fairly  be  considered  as  made  ^^  for  the  common 
benefit  of  all  the  States,"  it  can  only  be,  because 
all  the  States  are  interested  in  tlie  welfare  of 
each — a  principle  which,  carried  to  the  full  ex- 
tent, destroys  all  distinction  between  local  and 
national  objects,  and  is  certainly  broad  enough 
to  embrace  the  principles  for  which  I  have  ven- 
tured to  contend.  Sir,  the  true  difference  be- 
tween ns  I  take  to  be  this:  the  gentleman 
wishes  to  treat  the  public  lands  as  a  great  trea- 
sure, just  as  so  much  money  in  the  treasury,  to 
be  applied  to  all  objects,  constitutional  and  un- 
constitutional, to  which  the  public  money  is 
constantly  applied.  I  consider  it  as  a  sacred 
trust,  which  we  ought  to  fulfil,  on  the  princi- 
ples for  which  I  have  contended. 

The  senator  from  Massachusetts  has  thought 
proper  to  present  in  strong  contrast  the  friendly 
feelings  of  the  east  toward  the  west,  with  senti- 
ments of  an  opposite  character  displayed  by  the 
south  in  relation  to  appropriations  for  internd 
improvements.  Now,  sir,  let  it  be  recollected 
that  the  south  have  made  no  professions;  I 
have  certainly  made  none  in  their  behalf  of  re- 
gard for  the  west  It  has  been  reserved  for  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  while  he  vaont« 
over  his  own  personal  devotion  to  western  in* 
teresta,  to  claim  for  the  entire  section  of  ooon- 
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try  to  which  ho  belongs,  an  ardent  friendship 
for  the  west,  as  manifested  by  their  support  of 
the  system  of  internal  improvement,  while  he 
casts  in  our  teeth  the  reproach  that  the  south 
has  manifested  hostility  to  western  interests  in 
opposing  appropriations  for  such  objects.     That 
gentleman,   at  the  same  time,  acknowledged 
that  the  south  eutcrtaius  constitutional  scruples 
on  this  subject.  Are  we  then,  sir,  to  understand, 
that  the  gentleman  considers  it  a  just  subject  of 
reproach,  that  w^e  respect  our  oaths,  by  which 
we  are  bound  "  to  preserve,  protect  and  defend 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  ? "    Would 
the  gentleman  have  us  manifest  our  love  to  the 
west  by  trampling  under  foot  our  constitutional 
scruples?    Does  he  not  perceive,  if  the  south 
is  to  be  reproached  with  unkindness  to  the  west, 
in  voting  against  appropriations,  which  the 
gentleman  admits  they  could  not  vote  for  with- 
out doing  violence  to  their  constitutional  opin- 
ions, that  he  exposes  himself  to  the  question : 
whether,  if  he  was  in  our  situation,  he  could 
not  vote  for  these  appropriations,  regardless  of 
his  scruples  ?    No,  sir,  I  will  not  do  the  gentle- 
man so  great  injustice.    He  has  fallen  into  this 
error  .from  not  having  duly  weighed  the  force 
and  effect  of  the  reproach  which  he  was  endeav- 
oring to  cast  upon  the  south.     In  relation  to  the 
other  point,  the  friendship  manifested  by  New 
England  towards  the  west,  in  their  support  of 
the  system  of  internal  improvement,  the  gentle- 
man will  pard«)n  me  for  saying,  that  I  think  he 
is  equally  unfortunate  in  having  introduced  that 
topic.     As  that  gentleman  has  forced  it  upon 
ns,  however,  I  cannot  suffer  it  to  pass  unnoticed. 
When  the  gentleman  tells  us  that  the  appropria- 
tions for  internal  improvement  in  the  west, 
would,  in  almost  every  instance,  have  failed, 
but  fi)r  New  England  votes,  he  has  forgotten  to 
tell  us  the  when,  the  how,  and  the  wherefore 
this  new  born  zeal  for  the  west  sprung  up  in  the 
bosom  of  New  England.    If  we  look  back  only 
a  few  years,  we  will  find,  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  an  uniform  and  steady  opposition,  on 
the  part  of  the  members  from  the  eastern  States, 
generally  to  all  appropriations  of  this  character. 
At  the  time  I  became  a  member  of  this  House, 
and  for  some  time  afterwards,  a  decided  majority 
of  the  New  England  senators  were  opposed  to 
the  very  measures    which  the    senator    from 
Massachusetts  tells  us  they  now  cordially  support. 
Sir,  the  journals  are  before  me,  and  an  exami- 
nation of  them  will  satisfy  every  gentleman  of 
that  fact. 

It  must  be  well  known  to  every  one  whose 
experience  dates  back  as  far  as  1825,  that  up  to 
a  certain  period.  New  England  was  generally 
opposed  to  apj)ropriations  for  internal  improve- 
ments in  the  west.  The  gentleman  from  Massa- 
clmsetts  may  be  himself  an  exception,  but  if  he 
went  for  tlie  system  before  1825,  it  is  certain 
that  his  coUenj^ues  did  not  go  with  him.  In  the 
session  of  182-i  and  '25,  however,  (a  memorable 
era  in  the  history  of  this  country.)  a  wonderful 
change  took  place  in  New  England,  in  relation 
to    western    interests.     Sir,   an  extraordinary 


union  of  syinpathies  and  of  interests  was  tha 
effected,  which  brought  the  east  and  the  we$t 
into  close  alliance.     The  book  from  which  I 
have  before  read  contain?  the  first  public  annoa- 
ciation  of  that  happy  reconciliation  of  conflict- 
ing  interests,  personal    and    political,  which 
brought  the  east  and  west  together,  and  loded 
in  a  fraternal  embrace  the  two  great  orators  of 
the  east  and  the  west.    Sir,  it  was  on  the  ISth 
January,  1826,  while  the  resnlt  of  the  Presi- 
dential election,  in  the  HuQse  of  Representatives, 
was  still  doubtful,  while  the  whole  country  w» 
looking  with  intense  anxiety  to  that  legi^re 
hall,  where  the  mighty  drama  was  so  soon  to 
be  acted,  that  we  saw  the  leaders  of  two  greit 
parties  in  the  House  and  in  the  nation,  ''taking 
sweet  counsel  together,"  and  in  a  celebrated  de- 
bate on  the  Cumberland  Koad,  fighting  side  b? 
side  for  western  interests.  It  was  on  that  mem- 
orable occasion  that  the  senator  from  Masi- 
chusetts  held  out  the  white  flag  to  the  west, 
and  uttered  those  liberal  sentiments,  which  he, 
yesterday,  so  indignantly  repudiated.    Then  it 
was,  that  that  happy  union  between  the  mem- 
bers of  the  celebrated  coalition  was  consumma- 
ted, whose  immediate  issue  was  a  Presideot 
from  one  quarter  of  the  Union,  with  the  sacce»- 
sion  (as  it  was  supposed)  secured  to  another. 
The  **  American  System,"  before  a  rude,  dis- 
jointed   and    misshapen    mass,   now  assumed 
form  and  consistency :  then  it  was,  that  it  be- 
came the  "settled  policy  of  the  government," 
that  this  system  should  be  so  administered  as  to 
create  a  reciprocity  of  interests,  and  a  reciproc^ 
distribution  of  government  favors,  east  and 
west,  (the  tariff  and  internal  improvement^) 
while    the  south — ^yes,   sir,   the   impracticable 
south  was  to  be  "  out  of  your  protection.'*  The 
gentleman  may  boast  as  much  as  he  pleases  of 
the  friendship  of  New  England  for  the  west,  a:* 
displayed  in  their  support  of  internal  improre- 
ment — but,  when  he  next  introduces  that  topic, 
I  trust  that  he  will  tell  us  when  that  friend^ip 
commenced,  how  it  was  brought  about,  and 
why  it  was  established.      Before  I  leave  this 
topic,  I  must  be  permitted  to  say,  that  tlie  true 
character  of  the  policy  now  pursued  by  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  and  his  friends 
in  relation  to  appropriations  of  land  and  moner, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  west,  is  in  my  estimation 
very  similar  to  that  pursued  by  Jacob  of  old  t>- 
wards  his  brother  Esau — it  robs  them  of  their 
birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  in  allnd- 
in^  to  a  remark  of  mine,  that  before  any  di^ 
position  could  be  made  of  the  public  land^  the 
national  debt  (for  which  they  stand  pledged) 
must  be  first  paid,  took  occasion  to  intimate 
^'  that  the  extraordinary  fervor  which  seems  to 
exist  in  a  certain  quarter  (meaning  the  sooth, 
sir)  for  the  payment  of  the  debt,  arises  from  a 
disposition  to  weaken  the  ties  which  bind  th« 
people  to  the  Union.''  While  the  ffentleman 
deals  us  this  blow,  he  professes  an  ardent  desin 
to  see  the  debt  speedily  extinguished.  Ue  mo4 
excuse  me,  however,  for  feeling  some  distrust 
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on  that  subject  until  I  find  this  disposition  mani- 
fested by  Bomethinfs^  stronger  than  professions. 
I  shall  look  for  acts^  decided  and  nneqoivocal 
acts ;  for  the  performance  of  which  an  oppor- 
tunity will  very  soon,  (if  I  am  not  greatly  mis- 
taken,) be  afforded.  Sir,  if  I  were  at  liberty  to 
judge  of  the  course  which  that  gentleman  would 
pursue,  from  the  principles  which  he  has  laid 
<iown  in  relation  to  this  matter,  I  should  be 
bound  to  conclude  that,  lie  will  be  found  acting 
with  those  with  whom  it  is  a  darling  object  to 
prevent  the  payment  of  the  public  debt.  lie 
tells  us  he  is  desirous  of  paying  the  debt,  "  be- 
cause we  are  under  an  obligation  to  discharge 
it."  Now,  sir,  suppose  it  should  happen  that 
the  public  creditors,  with  whom  we  have  con- 
tracted the  obligation,  should  release  us  from  it, 
80  far  as  to  declare  their  willingness  to  wait  for 
payment  for  iifty  years  to  come,  provided  only, 
the  interest  shall  be  punctually  discharged.  The 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  will  then  be  re- 
leased from  the  obligation  which  now  makes 
him  desirous  of  paying  the  debt ;  and  let  me 
tell  the  gentleman,  the  holders  of  the  stock  will 
not  only  release  us  from  this  obligation,  but  they 
will  implore,  nay,  they  will  even  pay  us  not  to 
pay  them.  But  adds  the  gentleman,  so  far  as 
the  debt  may  have  an  affect  in  binding  the 
debtors  to  the  country,  and  thereby  serving  as 
a  link  to  hold  the  States  together,  he  would  be 
glad  that  it  should  exist  for  ever.  Surely  then, 
sir,  on  the  gentleman's  own  principles,  he  must 
be  opposed  to  the  payment  of  the  debt. 

Sir,  let  me  tell  that  gentleman  that  the  south 
repudiates  the  idea  that  a  pecuniary  depend- 
ence on  the  Federal  Government  is  one  of  the 
legitimate  means  of  holding  the  States  together. 
A  monied  interest  in  the  Government  is  essen- 
tially a  base  interest:  and  just  so  for  as  it  op- 
erates to  bind  the  feelings  of  those  who  are 
subjected  to  it,  to  the  government,— just  so  far 
as  it  operates  in  creating  sympathies  and  inter- 
ests that  would  not  otherwise  exist — is  it  op- 
posed to  all  the  principles  of  free  government, 
and  at  war  with  virtue  and  patriotism.  Sir, 
the  link  which  binds  the  public  creditors,  as 
8uch,  to  their  country,  binds  them  equally  to  all 
governments,  whether  arbitrary  or  free.  In  a 
free  government  this  principle  of  abject  depend- 
ence, if  extended  through  all  the  ramitications 
of  society,  must  be  fatal  to  liberty.  Already 
have  we  made  alarming  strides  in  that  direction. 
The  entire  class  of  manufacturers,  the  holders 
of  stocks,  with  their  hundreds  of  millions  of 
capital,  are  held  to  the  government  by  the  strong 
link  of  pecuniary  interests;  millions  of  people 
—entire  sections  of  country,  interested,  or  be- 
lieving themselves  to  be  so,  in  the  public  lands 
and  the  public  treasure,  are  bound  to  the  gov- 
•ernment  by  the  expectation  of  pecuniary  favors. 
If  this  system  is  carried  much  farther,  no  man 
can  fail  to  see  that  every  generous  motive  of 
attachment  to  the  country  will  be  destroyed, 
and  in  its  place  will  spring  up  those  low,  grov- 
elling, base  and  selfish  feelings  which  bind  men 
to  the  footstool  of  a  despot  by  bonds  as  strong 
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and  enduring  as  those  which  attach  them  t<: 
free  institutions.  Sir,  I  would  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  this  government  in  the  affections  of  the 
people— I  would  teach  them  to  cling  to  it  by 
dispensing  equal  justice,  and  above  nil,  by  se- 
curing the  "blessings  of  liberty  "  to  "themselves 
and  to  their  posterity." 

The  honorable  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
has  gone  out  of  his  way  to  pass  a  high  eulogi- 
um  on  the  State  of  Ohio.  In  the  most  impas- 
sioned tones  of  eloquence,  he  described  her  ma- 
jestic march  to  greatness.  He  told  us  that  having 
already  left  all  the  other  Stales  far  behind,  she 
was  now  passing  by  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania, 
and  about  to  take  her  station  by  the  side  of 
New  York.  To  all  this,  sir,  I  was  disposed 
most  cordially  to  respond.  When,  however, 
the  gentleman  proceeded  to  contrast  the  State 
of  Ohio  with  Kentucky,  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  latter,  I  listened  to  him  with  regret ;  and 
when  he  proceeded  further  to  attribute  the  great, 
and  as  he  supposed,  acknowledged  superiority 
of  the  former  in  population,  wealth  and  general 
prosperity,  to  the  policy  of  Nathan  Dane  of 
Massachusetts,  which  had  secured  to  the  people 
of  Ohio  (by  the  Ordinance  of  '87)  a  population 
of  freemen,  I  will  confess  that  my  feelings  suf- 
fered a  revulsion,  which  I  am  now  imable  to 
describe,  in  any  language  sufficiently  respect- 
ful towards  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 
In  contrasting  the  State  of  Ohio  with  Kentucky, 
for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  the  superiority 
of  the  former,  and  of  attributing  that  superior- 
ity to  the  existence  of  slavery  in  the  one  State, 
and  its  absence  in  the  other,  I  thought  I  could 
discern  the  very  spirit  of  the  Missouri  question, 
intruded  into  this  debate  for  objects  best  known 
to  the  gentleman  himself.  Did  that  gentleman, 
sir,  when  he  formed  the  determination  to  cross 
the  southern  border,  in  order  to  invade  the 
State  of  South  Carolina,  deem  it  prudent  or  ne- 
cessary to  enlist  under  his  banners  the  prejudices 
of  the  world,  which,  like  Swiss  troops,  may 
be  engaged  in  any  cause,  and  are  prepared  to 
serve  under  any  leader  ?  Did  he  desire  to  avail 
himself  of  those  remorseless  allies,  the  passions 
of  mankind,  of  which  it  may  be  more  truly  said 
than  of  the  savage  tribes  of  the  wilderness, 
"that  their  known  rule  of  warfare  is  an  indis- 
criminate slaughter  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  con- 
ditions V"  Or  was  it  supposed,  sir,  that  in  a 
premeditated  and  unprovoked  attack  upon  the 
south,  it  was  advisable  to  begin  by  a  gentle  ad< 
monition  of  our  supposed  weakness,  in  order  to 
prevent  us  from  making  that  tirm  and  manly 
resistance  due  to  our  own  character  and  our 
dearest  interest  ?  "Was  the  significant  hint  of 
tlie  weakness  of  slave-holding  States,  when  con- 
trasted with  the  superior  strength  of  free  States, 
— like  the  glare  of  the  weapon  half  drawn  from 
its  scabbard,  intended  to  enforce  the  lessons  of 
prudence  and  patriotism,  which  the  gentleman 
had  resolved,  out  of  his  abundant  generosity, 
gratuitously  to  bestow  u  pon  us  ?  Mr.  Presiden  t, 
the  impression  which  has  gone  abroad,  of  the 
weakness  of  the  south,  as  connected  with  the 
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elavo  qacstion,  exposes  ns  to  such  constant  at- 
tacks, has  done  us  so  much  injury,  and  is  calcu- 
lated to  produce  such  infinite  mischiefs,  that  I 
embrace  the  occasion  presented  by  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  of  Massachusetts,  to  declare 
that  we  are  ready  to  meet  the  question  prompt- 
ly and  fearlessly.  It  is  one  from  which  we  are 
not  disposed  to  shrink,  in  whatever  form  or 
under  whatever  circumstances  it  may  be  press- 
ed upon  us. 

We  are  ready  to  make  up  the  issue  with  the 
frentleman,  as  to  the  influence  of  slavery  on 
individual  and  natiomd  character — on  the  pros- 
])erity  and  greatness,  either  of  the  United  States 
or  of  particular  States.  Sir,  when  arraigned 
before  the  bar  of  public  opinion,  on  this  charge 
of  slavery,  we  can  stand  up  with  conscious  rec- 
titude, plead  not  guilty,  and  put  ourselves  upon 
God  and  our  country.  Sir,  we  will  not  consent 
to  look  at  slavery  in  the  abstract.  We  will  not 
stop  to  inquire  whether  the  black  man,  as  some 
philosophers  have  contended,  is  of  an  inferior 
race,  nor  whether  his  color  and  condition  are 
effects  of  a  curse  inflicted  for  the  offences  of  his 
ancestors  ?  We  deal  in  no  abstractions.  We 
will  not  look  back  to  inquire  whether  our  fa- 
thers were  guiltless  in  introducing  slaves  into 
this  country  ?  If  an  inquiry  should  ever  be  in- 
stituted in  these  matters,  however,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  profits  of  the  slave  trade  were 
not  confined  to  the  south.  Southern  ships  and 
southern  sailors  were  not  the  instruments  of 
bringing  slaves  to  the  shores  of  America,  nor  did 
our  merchants  reap  the  profits  of  that  "  accursed 
traffic."  But,  sir,  we  will  pass  overall  this.  If 
slavery,  as  it  now  exists  in  this  country,  be  an 
evil,  we  of  the  present  day  found  it  ready  made 
to  our  hands.  Finding  our  lot  cast  among  a 
people,  whom  God  had  manifestly  committed  to 
our  care,  we  did  not  sit  down  to  speculate  on 
abstract  questions  of  theoretical  liberty.  We 
met  it  as  a  practical  question  of  obligation  and 
duty.  We  resolved  to  make  the  best  of  the  sit- 
uation in  which  Providence  had  placed  us,  and 
to  fulfil  the  high  trusts  which  had  devolved 
upon  us  as  the  owners  of  slaves,  in  the  only 
way  in  which  such  a  trust  could  be  fulfilled, 
without  spreading  misery  and  ruin  throughout 
the  land.  We  found  that  we  had  to  deal  with  a 
people  whose  physical,  moral  and  intellectual 
iiabits  and  character  totally  dis<iualified  them 
from  the  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  freedom. 
We  could  not  send  them  back  to  the  shores 
from  whence  thwr  fathers  had  been  taken ;  their 
immbers  forbade  the  thought,  even  if  we  did 
not  know  that  their  conditicm  here  is  infinitely 
preferable  to  what  it  possibly  could  be  among 
the  barren  sands  and  savage  tribes  of  Africa ; 
and  it  was  wholly  irreconcilable  with  all  our 
notions  of  humanity  to  tear  assunder  the  ten- 
der ties  which  they  had  formed  among  us,  to 
ffratify  the  feelings  of  a  false  philanthropy. 
Wliat  a  commentary  on  the  wisdom,  justice, 
and  humanity  of  the  southern  slave  owner  is 
presented  by  the  example  of  certain  benevolent 
associatiuni^    and    charitable  individuals  else- 


w^here.  Shedding  weak  tears  over  sufferaigi 
which  had  existence  only  in  their  own  sickly  im- 
aginations, these  ^^  friends  of  hamanity-*  set 
themselves  systematically  to  work  to  sednce 
the  slaves  of  the  south  from  their  masters.  Bt 
means  of  missionaries  and  political  tracts,  the 
scheme  was  in  a  great  measure  snccessfid.  IIkmi- 
sands  of  these  deluded  victinos  of  fanaticism 
were  seduced  into  the  enjoyment  of  freedom  in 
our  northern  cities.  And  what  has  been  the 
consequence?  Go  to  these  cities  now  andtsk 
the  question.  Visit  the  dork  and  narrow  lanes, 
and  obscure  recesses  which  have  been  assigned 
by  common  consent  as  the  abodes  of  those  oat- 
casts  of  the  world — the  free  people  of  color.  Sr, 
there  does  not  exist  on  the  face  of  the  wh(^ 
earth,  a  population  so  poor,  so  wretched,  so  vile, 
so  loathsome,  so  utterly  destitute  of  all  the  com- 
forts, conveniences,  and  decencies  of  life,  as  the 
unfortunate  blacks  of  Philadelphia,  and  New 
York  and  Boston.  Liberty  has  been  to  them 
the  greatest  of  calamities,  the  heaviest  of  corse& 
Sir,  I  have  had  some  opportunities  of  mak- 
ing comparison  between  the  condition  of  the 
free  negroes  of  the  north,  and  the  slaves  of  the 
south,  and  the  comparison  has  left  not  only  an 
indelible  impression  of  the  superior  advantages 
of  the  latter,  but  has  gone  far  to  reconcile  me 
to  slavery  itself.  Never  have  I  felt  so  furcibly 
that  touching  description,  ^^  the  foxes  have  hol«, 
and  the  birds  of  the  air  have  nests,  but  the  Sun 
of  Man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head,'^  as  when 
I  have  seen  this  unhappy  race,  naked  and  btm^ 
less,  almost  starving  in  the  streets,  and  nbon- 
doned  by  aU  the  world.  Sir,  I  have  seen,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  one  of  the  most  moral,  religions 
and  refined  cities  of  the  north,  a  family  of  free 
blacks  driven  to  the  caves  of  the  rocks,  and 
there  obtaining  a  precarious  subsistence  from 
charity  and  plunder. 

When  the  gentleman  fn>m  Maosachn^etts 
adopts  and  reiterates  the  old  charge  of  weak- 
ness ns  resulting  from  slavery,  I  nmst  be  pe^ 
mitted  to  call  for  the  proof  of  those  blightinff 
eflfects  which  he  ascribes  to  its  influence.  1 
suspect  that  when  the  subject  is  closely  exam- 
ined, it  will  be  found  that  there  is  not  ninch 
force  even  in  the  plausible  objection  of  the 
want  of  physical  power  in  edave-holding  States. 
The  power  of  a  country  is  componnded  of  iti 
population  and  its  wealth,  and  in  modem  timei^ 
where,  from  the  very  form  and  structore  of  so- 
ciety, by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  people 
must,  even  during  the  continuance  of  the  most 
desolating  wars,  be  employed  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil  and  other  peaceful  pursuits,  it  may  be 
well  doubted,  whether  slave-nolding  States,  bj 
reason  of  the  superior  value  of  their  production!^ 
are  not  able  to  maintain  a  number  of  troops  in  tbe 
field,  fully  equal  to  what  could  be  supported  b/ 
States  with  a  larger  white  population,  bot  not 
possessed  of  equal  resources. 

It  is  a  popular  error,  to  suppose  that  ii  taj 
possible  state  of  things,  tbe  people  of  a  ooontij 
could  ever  be  ealled  out  **  en  masse,'^  or  that  a 
hal^  or  a  third,  or  even  a  fifth  part  ci  the 
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jihysical  force  of  any  country,  could  ever  be 
brought  into  the  field.  The  difficulty  is  not  to 
procure  men,  but  to  provide  the  means  of 
maintaining  them;  and  in  this  view  of  the  sub* 
ject,  it  may  be  asked  whether  the  Southern 
States  are  not  a  source  of  strength  and  power, 
and  not  of  weakneifs  to  the  country  ? — whether 
they  Iiave  not  contributed,  and  are  not  now 
contributing  largely  to  the  wealth  and  pros- 
perity of  every  State  in  this  Union  ?  From  a 
iitutemont  which  I  hold  in  my  hand^  it  appears 
that  in  ten  years — ^from  1818  to  1827,  inclusive 
— ^the  whole  amount  of  the  domestic  exports 
of  the  United  States  was  $521,811,045.  Of 
which,  three  articles,  (the  product  of  slave 
■  labor,)  viz. — cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco,  amounted 
to  $330,203,232— equal  to  about  two-thirds  of 
the  whole.  It  is  not  true,  as  has  been  sup- 
posed, that  the  advantages  of  this  labor  is  con- 
fined almost  exclusively  to  the  Southern  States. 
Sir,  I  am  thoroughly  convinced,  that  at  tills 
time,  the  States  north  of  the  Potomac  actually 
derive  greater  profits  from  the  labor  of  our 
slaves,  than  we  do  ourselves.  It  appears  from 
our  public  documents,  that  in  seven  years,  from 
1821  to  1827  inclusive,  the  six  Soutliern  States 
exported  $190,337,281,  and  imported  only 
$55,646,301.  Now  the  difference  between 
these  two  sums,  (near  $140,000,000,)  passed 
through  the  hands  of  the  northern  merchants, 
and  enabled  them  to  can*}'  on  their  commercial 
operations  with  all  the  world.  Such  part  of 
these  goods  as  found  its  way  back  to  our  hands, 
came  charged  with  the  duties,  as  well  as  the 

grofits  of  the  mercliant,  the  ship  owner,  and  a 
ost  of  others,  w^ho  found  employment  in  car- 
rying on  these  immense  exchanges;  and  for 
such  part  as  was  consumed  at  the  north,  we  re- 
ceived in  exchange  northern  manufactures, 
charged  with  an  increased  price,  to  cover  all 
the  taxes  which  the  northern  consumer  has 
been  compelled  to  pay  on  the  imported  article. 
It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  at  a  glance,  how 
much  slave  labor  has  contributed  to  the  wealth 
and  prosperity  of  the  United  States,  and  how 
largely  our  northern  brethren  have  participated 
in  the  profits  of  that  labor.  Sir,  on  this  sub- 
ject I  will  quote  an  authority,  which  will,  I 
doubt  not,  be  considered  by  the  senator  from 
Massachusetts  as  entitled  to  high  respect.  It  is 
from  the  great  father  of  the  "  American  Sys- 
tem," honest  Matthew  Carey — no  great  friend 
it  is  true,  at  this  time,  to  sonthern  rights  ana 
soQthem  interests,  but  not  the  worst  authority 
on  that  account,  on  the  point  in  question. 

Speaking  of  the  relative  importance  to  the 
Union  of  the  Southern  and  the  Eastern  States, 
Matthew  Carey,  in  the  sixth  edition  of  his  Oliye 
Branch,  (p.  278,)  after  exhibiting  a  number  of 
atatisticiu  tables,  to  show  the  decided  superior- 
ity of  the  former,  thus  proceeds : 

^^  But  I  am  tired  of  this  investigation — I  sick- 
en for  the  honor  of  the  human  species.  What 
idea  must  the  world  form  of  the  arrogance  of 
the  pretensions  on  the  one  side,  (the  east,)  and 
of  the  folly  and  weakness  of  the  rest  of  the 


Union,  to  have  so  long  suffered  them  to  pass 
without  exposure  and  detection.     The  naked 
fact  is,  that  the  demagogues  in  the  Eastern 
States,  not  satisfied  with  deriving  all  the  bene- 
fits from  the  southern  section  of  the  Union  that 
they  would  from  so  many  wealthy  colonies— 
with  making  princely  fortunes  by  the  carriage 
and  expor^tion  of  its  bulky  and  valuable  pro- 
ductions, and  supplying  it  with  their  own  manu- 
factures, and  the  productions  of  Europe,  and  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  to  an  enormous  amount 
and   at   an   immense   profit,   have   uniformly 
treated  it  with  outrage,  insult,  and  iniury.    And 
regardless  of  their  vital  interests,  the  Eastern 
States  were  lately  courting  their  own  destruc- 
tion, by  ftJowing  a  few  restless,  turbulent  men 
to  lead  them  blindfolded  to  a  separation  which 
was  pregnant  with  their  certain  ruin.    When- 
ever that  event  takes  place,  they  sink  into  in- 
significance.   If  a  separation  were  desirable  to 
any  part  of  the  Union,  it  would  be  to  the  Mid- 
dle and  Southern  States,  particularly  the  latter, 
who  have  been  so  long  harassed  with  the  com- 
plaints, the  restlessness,  the  turbulence,  and  the 
ingratitude  of  the  Eastern  States,  that  their  pa- 
tience has  been  tried  almost  beyond  endurance. 
'  Jeshurun  waxed  fat  and  kicked,^  and  he  will 
be  severely  punished  for  his  kicking  in  the 
event  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Union."    Sir,  I 
wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that  I  do 
not  adopt  these  sentiments  as  my  own.    I  quote 
them  to  show  that  very  different  sentiments 
have  prevailed  in  former  times  as  to  the  weak- 
ness of  the  slave-holding  States,  from  those 
which  now  seem  to  have  become  fashionable  in 
certain  quarters.    I  know  it  has  been  supposed 
by  certain  ill-informed  persons,  that  the  south 
exists  only  by  the  countenance  and  protection 
of  the  north.    Sir,  this  is  the  idlest  of  all  idle 
and  ridiculous  fancies  that  ever  entered  into  the 
mind  of  man.    In  every  State  of  this  Union, 
except  one,  the  free  white  population  actually 
preponderates ;  while  in  the  British  West  India 
Islands,  (where  the  average  white  population  is 
less  than  ten  per  cent  of  the  whole,)  the  ^aves 
are  kept  in  entire  subjection :  it  is  preposterous 
to  suppose  that  the  Southern  States  could  ever 
find  tlie  smallest  difficulty  in  this  respect.    On 
this  subject,  as  in  all  others,  we  ask  nothing  of 
our  northern  brethren  but  to  ^Met  us  alone.*' 
Leave  us  to  the  undisturbed  management  of  our 
domestic  concerns,  and  the  directions  of  our 
own  industry,  and  we  will  ask  no  more.    Sir, 
all  our  difficulties  on  this  subject  have  arisen 
from  interference  from  abroad,  which  has  dis- 
turbed, and  may  again  disturb,  our  domestic 
tranquillity,  just  so  far  as  to  bring  down  punish- 
ment upon  the  heads  of  the  nnfortunate  victims 
of  a  fanatical  and  mistaken  humanity. 

There  is  a  spirit  which,  like  the  father  of  evil, 
is  constantly  ^walking  to  and  fro  about  the 
earth,  seeking  whom  it  may  devour :  **  it  is  the 
spirit  of  false  philanthropy.  The  persons  whom 
it  possesses  do  not  indeed  throw  themselves 
into  the  flames,  but  they  are  employed  in  light- 
ing up  the  torches  of  discord  throughout  tha 
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community.  Their  first  principle  of  action  is 
to  leave  their  own  affairs,  and  neglect  their  own 
duties,  to  regulate  the  affairs  and  duties  of 
others.  Theirs  is  the  task  to  feed  the  hungry 
and  clothe  the  naked  of  other  lands,  while  they 
thrust  the  naked,  famished,  and  shivering  beg- 
gar from  their  own  doors ; — to  instruct  the  hea- 
then, while  their  own  children  want  the  bread 
of  life.  When  this  spirit  infuses  itself  into  the 
bosom  of  a  statesman  (if  one  so  possessed  can 
be  called  a  statesman),  it  converts  him  at  once 
into  a  visionary  enthusiast.  Then  it  is  that  he 
indulges  in  golden  dreams  of  national  greatness 
and  prosperity.  He  discovers  that  "  liberty  is 
power,"  and,  not  content  with  Tost  schemes  of 
improvement  at  home,  which  it  would  bank- 
rupt the  treasury  of  the  world  to  execute,  ho 
flies  to  foreign  lands,  to  fulfil  obligations  to  *'the 
human  race,"  by  inculcating  the  i)rinciples  of 
"  political  and  religious  liberty,"  and  promoting 
the  "general  welfare"  of  the  whole  human 
race.  It  is  a  spirit  which  has  long  been  busy 
with  the  slaves  of  the  soutli,  and  is  even  now 
displaying  itself  in  vain  efibrts  to  drive  the  gov- 
ernment from  its  wise  policy  in  relation  to  the 
Indians.  It  is  this  spirit  which  has  filled  the 
land  with  thousands  of  wild  and  visionary 
projects,  which  can  have  no  cfiect  but  to  waste 
the  energies  and  dissipate  the  resources  of  the 
country.  It  is  the  spirit,  of  which  the  aspiring 
politician  dexterously  avails  himself,  when,  by 
inscribing  on  his  banner  the  magical  words. 
Liberty  and  Philanthropy,  ho  draws  to  his  sup- 
port that  class  of  persons  who  are  ready  to  bow 
down  at  the  very  name  of  their  idols. 

But,  sir,  whatever  difference  of  opinion  may 
exist  as  to  the  effect  of  slavery  on  national 
wealth  and  prosperity,  if  we  may  trust  to  expe- 
rience, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  has  never 
yet  produced  any  injurious  effect  on  individujd 
or  national  character.  I^ok  through  the  whole 
history  of  the  country,  from  the  commencement 
of  the  Revolution  down  to  the  present  hour ; 
where  are  there  to  be  found  brighter  examples 
of  intellectual  and  moral  greatness  than  have 
been  exhibited  by  the  sons  of  the  soutli  ?  From 
the  Father  of  his  Country,  down  to  the  distin- 
guished chieftain  who  has  been  elevated  by  a 
gratA-'ful  people  to  the  highest  office  in  their  gift, 
the  interval  is  filled  up  by  a  long  line  of  orators, 
of  statesmen,  and  of  heroes,  justly  entitled  to 
rank  uiiiong  the  ornaments  of  their  country,  and 
the  benefactors  of  mankind.  Look  at  "the 
Old  Dominion,"  great  and  magnanimous  Vir- 
ginia, '*  whoso  jewels  are  her  sons."  Is  there 
any  State  in  this  Union  which  has  contributed 
so  much  to  the  honor  and  welfare  of  the  coun- 
try? Sir,  I  will  yield  the  whole  question — I 
will  aeknowledjre  the  fatal  effects  of  slavery 
upon  character,  if  any  one  can  say  that,  for  no- 
ble disiutoresteduess,  anient  love  of  country, 
exalted  virtue,  and  a  pure  and  holy  devotion  to 
liberty,  the  peoi)le  of  the  Southern  States  have 
ever  been  surpassed  by  any  in  the  world.  I 
know,  sir,  that  this  devotion  to  liberty  has 
•ometimes  been  supposed  to  be  at  war  wltUour 


institutions ;  but  it  is  in  some  degree  the  re^t 
of  those  very  institutions.  Burke,  the  iDO«t 
philosophical  of  statesmen,  as  ho  was  the  m<t«t 
accomplished  of  orators,  well  understood  the 
operation  of  this  principle,  in  elevating  the  sen- 
timents and  exalting  the  principles  of  the  people 
in  slayeholding  States.  I  wiU  conclude  my  re- 
marks on  this  branch  of  the  subject,  by  readinj; 
a  tew  passages  from  his  8|>eech  **  on  moving  Ll< 
resolutions  for  conciliation  with  the  Coloniess*" 
the  22d  of  March,  1775. 

"There  is  a  circumstance  attending  the 
Southern  Colonies,  which  makes  the  spirit  of 
liberty  still  more  high  and  hauglity  than  in  those 
to  the  northward.  It  is  tliat  in  Virginia  and 
the  Carolinas  they  have  a  vast  multitude  of 
slaves.  Where  this  is  the  case,  in  any  part  <»f 
the  world,  those  who  are  free  are  by  far  the 
most  proud  and  jealous  of  their  freedom.  Free- 
dom is  to  them  not  oidy  an  enjoyment,  but  a 
kind  of  rank  and  privilege.  Not  aeeing  there, 
as  in  countries  where  it  is  a  common  blessing, 
and  as  broad  and  general  as  the  air,  that  it  luav 
be  united  with  much  abject  toil,  with  greit 
misery,  with  all  tlie  exterior  of  servitude,  libertv 
looks  among  them  like  something  more  Doble 
and  liberal.  I  do  not  mean,  sir,  to  commeni! 
the  superior  morality  of  this  sentiment,  which 
has,  at  least,  as  much  pride  as  virtue  in  it— bnt 
I  cannot  alter  the  nature  of  man.  The  fact  i-^ 
so ;  and  these  people  of  the  Southern  Colonic? 
are  much  more  strongly,  and,  with  a  liigher  and 
more  stubborn  spirit,  attached  to  liberty,  tbsn 
those  to  the  northward.  Such  were  all  the  an- 
cient commonwealths — such  were  our  Gothic 
ancestors — such,  in  our  days,  were  the  Poles— 
and  such  will  be  all  masters  of  slaves  who  are 
not  slaves  themselves.  In  such  a  people,  tin; 
haughtiness  of  domination  combines  with  the 
spirit  of  freedom,  fortifies  it,  and  renders  it  in- 
vincible." 

In  the  course  of  my  former  remarks,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  took  occasion  to  deprecate,  as  one  of 
the  greatest  evils,  the  consolidation  of  this  gov- 
ernment. The  gentleman  takes  alarm  at  the 
sound.  "  Consolidation  like  the  tariff;"  grati'S 
upon  his  ear.  He  tells  us,  ^^  we  have  hoard 
much  of  late  about  consolidation ;  that  it  is  the 
rallying  word  of  all  who  are  endeavoring  t"» 
weaken  the  Union,  by  adding  to  the  power  oi 
the  States."  But  consolidation  (says  the  gen- 
tleman) was  the  very  object  for  which  the 
Union  was  formed ;  and,  in  support  of  tliat  opin- 
ion, he  read  a  passage  from  the  address  of  the 
President  of  the  Convention,  to  Congress,  wlicli 
he  assumes  to  be  authority  on  liis  side  of  the 
question.  But,  sir,  the  gentleman  is  mistaken. 
The  object  of  the  framers  of  the  constitution,  n^ 
disclosed  in  that  address,  was  not  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  government,  but  "  the  consolidAtion 
of  the  Union."  It  was  not  to  draw  power  from 
the  States,  in  order  to  transfer  it  to  a  great  Na- 
tional Government,  but,  in  the  language  of  the 
constitution  itself,  "to  form  a  more  perfiect 
Union," — and  by  what  means  ?  By  *'  establish- 
ing justice,  promoting  domestic  tranquillity,  and 
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Mcnring  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves 
and  our  posterity."  This  is  the  true  reading  of 
the  constitution. — But,  according  to  the  gentle- 
man's reading,  the  object  of  the  constitution 
was,  to  consolidate  the  Government,  and  the 
means  would  seem  to  be,  the  promotion  of  in- 
justice, causing  domestic  discord,  and  depriving 
the  States,  and  the  people,  "  of  the  blessings  of 
liberty,''  for  ever. 

The  gentleman  boasts  of  belonging  to  the 
party  of  National  Republicans.  National  Re- 
publicans!— A  new  name,  sir,  for  a  very  old 
thing.  The  National  Republicans  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  were  the  Federalists  of  '98,  who  bo- 
came  Federal  Republicans  during  the  war  of 
1812,  and  were  manufactured  into  National  Re- 
publicans somewhere  about  the  year  1826. 

As  a  party,  (by  whatever  name  distinguished,) 
they  have  always  been  animated  by  the  same 
priuciples,  and  have  kept  steadily  in  view  a 
common  object,  the  consolidation  of  the  gov- 
ernment Sir,  the  party  to  which  I  am  proud 
of  having  belonged,  from  the  very  commence- 
ment of  my  political  life,  to  the  present  day, 
were  the  Democrats  of  '98,  (Anarchists,  Anti- 
Federalists,  Revolutionists,  I  think  they  were 
fiMjinetimes  called.)  They  assumed  the  name  of 
Democratic  Republicans,  in  1822,  and  have  re- 
tained their  name  and  principles  up  to  the  pres- 
ent hour.  True  to  their  political  faith,  they 
have  always,  as  a  party,  been  in  favor  of  limi- 
tations of  power ;  they  have  insisted  that  all 
powers  not  delegated  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, are  reserved,  and  have  been  constantly 
etriiffgling,  as  they  now  are,  to  preserve  the 
rights  of  the  States,  and  to  prevent  them  from 
being  drawn  into  the  vortex,  and  swallowed  up 
by  one  great  consolidating  government. 

Sir,  any  one  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
parties  in  this  country,  will  recognize  in  the 
pr»ints  now  in  dispute  between  the  senator  from 
Massachusetts  and  myself,  the  very  grounds 
which  have,  from  the  beginning,  divided  the 
two  great  parties  of  this  country,  and  which, 
(call  these  parties  by  what  names  you  will,  and 
amalgamate  them  as  you  may,)  will  divide  them 
for  ever.  The  true  distinction  between  those 
parties  is  laid  down  in  a  celebrated  manifesto, 
is»ued  by  the  convention  of  the  Federalists  of 
Massachusetts,  assembled  in  Boston,  in  Februa- 
ry, 1824,  on  the  occasion  of  organizing  a  party 
opposition  to  the  re-election  of  Governor  Eustis. 
The  gentleman  will  recognize  this  as  the  "  ca- 
nonical book  of  political  scripture;"  and  it  in- 
structs us  that,  "  when  the  American  Colonies 
redeemed  themselves  from  British  bondage,  and 
became'80  many  independent  nations,  they  pro- 
posed to  form  a  National  Union— (not  a  Federal 
Union,  sir,  but  a  National  Union.)  Those  who 
were  in  favor  of  a  union  of  the  States  in  this 
form,  became  known  by  the  name  of  Federal- 
ists; those  who  wanted  no  union  of  the  States, 
or  disliked  the  proposed  form  of  union,  became 
known  by  the  name  of  Anti-Federalists.  By 
means  which  need  not  be  enumerated,  the 
Anti-Federalists  became  (after  the  expiration 


of  twelve  years)  our  national  rulers,  and, 
for  a  period  of  sixteen  years,  until  the  close  of 
Mr.  Madison's  administration,  in  1817,  contin- 
ued to  exercise  the  exclusive  direction  of  our 
public  affairs.  Here,  sir,  is  the  true  history  of 
the  origin,  rise,  and  progress  of  the  party  of 
National  Republicans,  who  date  back  to  the 
very  origin  of  the  government,  and  who,  then, 
as  now,  chose  to  consider  the  constitution  as 
having  created,  not  a  Federal,  but  a  National 
Union ;  who  regarded  "  consolidation  "  as  no  evil, 
and  who  doubtless  consider  it "  a  consummation 
devoutly  to  be  wished"  to  build  up  a  great 
"central  government,"  "one  and  indivisible." 
Sir,  there  have  existed,  in  every  age  and  every 
country,  two  distinct  orders  of  men — the  lovers 
of  freedom,  and  the  devoted  advocates  of  power. 

The  same  great  leading  principles,  modified 
only  by  the  peculiarities  of  manners,  habits,  and 
institutions,  divided  parties  in  the  ancient 
republics,  animated  the  whigs  and  tories  of 
Great  Britain,  distinguished  in  our  times  the 
liberals  and  ultras  of  France,  and  may  be  traced, 
even  in  the  bloody  struggles  of  unhappy  Spain. 
Sir,  when  the  gallant  Riego,  who  devoted  him- 
self, and  all  that  he  possessed,  to  the  liberties  of 
his  country,  was  dragged  to  tlie  scaffold,  follow- 
ed by  the  tears  and  lamentations  of  every  lover 
of  freedom  throughout  the  world,  he  perished 
amid  the  deafening  cries  of  "  long  live  tne  abso- 
lute kingl " — The  people  whom  1  represent,  Mr. 
President,  are  the  descendants  of  those  who 
brought  with  them  to  this  country,  as  the  most 
precious  of  their  possessions,  "  an  ardent  love 
of  liberty;"  and  while  that  shall  be  preserved, 
they  will  always  be  found  manfuUy  struggling 
against  the  consolidation  of  the  government — 
as  the  worst  of  evils. 

The  senator  from  Massachusetts,  in  alluding 
to  the  tariff  becomes  quite  facetious.  lie  tells 
us  that  "  he  hears  of  nothing  but  Tariff,  Tariff, 
Tariff;  and,  if  a  word  could  be  found  to  rhyme 
with  it,  he  presumes  it  would  be  celebrated  in 
verse,  and  set  to  music."  Sir,  perhaps  the  gen- 
tleman, in  mockery  of  our  complaints,  may  be 
himself  disposed  to  sing  the  praises  of  the  Tariff, 
in  doggrel  verse,  to  the  tune  of  *'  Old  Hundred." 
I  am  not  at  all  surprised,  however,  at  the  aver- 
sion of  the  gentleman  to  the  very  name  of 
Tariff.  I  doubt  not  it  must  always  bring  up 
some  very  unpleasant  recollections  to  his  mind. 
If  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken,  the  senator  from 
Massachusetts  was  a  leading  actor  at  a  great 
meeting  got  up  in  Boston,  in  1820,  against  the 
Tariff.  It  has  generally  been  supposed  that  he 
drew  up  the  resolutions  adopted  by  that  meet- 
ing, denouncing  the  Tariff  system  as  unequal, 
oppressive  and  unjust ;  and  if  I  am  not  much 
mistaken,  denying  its  constitutionality.  Certain 
it  is,  that  the  gentleman  made  a  speech  on  that 
occasion  in  su[)port  of  those  resolutions,  de- 
nouncing the  system  in  no  very  measured  terms ; 
and,  if  my  memory  serves  me,  calling  its  con- 
stitutionality in  question.  I  regret  that  I  have 
not  been  able  to  lay  my  hands  on  those  pro- 
ceedings ;  but  I  have  seen  them,  and  cannot  be 
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mistaken  in  their  character.  At  that  time,  sir, 
the  senator  from  Massachusetts  entertained  the 
very  sentiments  in  relation  to  the  Tariff  which 
the  South  now  entertains.  We  next  find  the 
senator  from  Massachusetts  expressing  his  opin- 
ion on  the  Tariff,  as  a  memher  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  from  the  city  of  Boston,  in 
1824.  On  that  occosiop,  sir,  the  gentleman  as- 
sumed a  position  which  commanded  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  his  country.  He  stood  forth 
the  powerful  and  fearless  champion  of  free 
trade.  He  met,  in  that  conflict,  the  advocates 
of  restriction  and  monopoly,  and  they  '*fled 
from  before  his  face."  With  a  profound  sa- 
gacity, a  fulness  of  knowledge,  and  a  richness  of 
illustration  that  has  never  been  surpassed,  he 
maintained  and  established  the  principles  of 
commercial  freedom,  on  a  foundation  never  to 
be  shaken.  Great  indeed  was  the  victory 
achieved  by  the  gentleman  on  that  occasion ; 
most  striking  the  contrast  between  the  clear, 
forcible  and  convincing  arguments,  by  which 
he  carried  away  the  understandings  of  his  hear- 
ers, and  the  narrow  views  and  wretched  soph- 
istry of  onother  distinguished  orator,  who  may 
be  truly  said  to  have  '*  held  up  his  farthing  can- 
dle to  the  sun." 

Sir,  the  senator  from  Massachusetts,  on  that, 
the  proudest  day  of  his  life,  like  a  mighty  giant, 
bore  away  upon  his  shoulders,  the  pillars  of  the 
tem]>lo  of  error  and  delusion,  escaping  himself 
unhurt,  and  leaving  his  adversaries  overwhelm- 
ed in  its  ruins.  Then  it  was  that  he  erected  to 
free  trade,  a  beautiful  and  enduring  monument, 
and  ^Mnscribed  the  marble  with  his  name." 
Mr.  President,  it  is  with  pain  and  regret  that  I 
now  go  forwanl  to  the  next  great  era  in  the 
political  life  of  that  gentleman,  when  he  was 
found  on  tiiis  floor,  supporting,  advocating,  and 
finally  voting  for  the  Tariff  of  1828— that  "bill 
of  abominations."  By  that  act,  Sir,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  has  destroyed  the  labors 
of  his  whole  life,  and  given  a  wound  to  the 
cause  of  free  trade,  never  to  be  healed.  Sir, 
when  I  recollect  the  position  which  that  gentle- 
man once  occupied,  and  that  which  ho  now 
holds  in  public  estimation,  in  relation  to  this 
subject,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  the 
Tariff  should  be  hateful  to  his  ears.  Sir,  if  I 
had  erected  to  my  own  fame,  so  proud  a  monu- 
ment as  that  which  the  gentleman  built  up  in 
1824,  and  I  could  have  been  tempted  to  destroy 
it  with  my  own  hands,  I  should  hate  the  voice 
that  should  ring  *'the  accursed  Tarift'"  in  my 
ears.  I  doubt  not  the  gentleman  feels  very 
much,  in  relation  to  the  Tariff,  as  a  certain 
knight  did  to  ''  instinct,"  and  with  him  would 
be  disjKJsed  to  exclaim — 

**  Ah !  no  more  of  that,  Ual,  an'  thou  lovest  me." 

But^  Mr.  President,  to  be  more  serious  ;  what 
are  we  of  the  south  to  think  of  what  we  have 
heard  this  day  ?  The  senator  from  Massachu- 
setts tells  us  that  the  Tariff  is  not  an  eastern 
measure,  and  treats  it  as  if  the  east  had  no  in- 
terest in  it.    The  senator  from  Missouri  insists 


it  is  not  a  western  measure,  and  that  it  liSf 
done  no  good  to  the  west.  The  south  comet 
in,  and,  in  the  most  earnest  manner,  represeutj 
to  yon,  that  this  measure,  which  we  are  told 
"  is  of  no  value  to  the  East  or  the  West,"*  is 
"  utterly  destructive  of  our  interests."  We  re- 
present to  you,  that  it  bos  spread  ruin  and 
devastation  through  the  land,  and  prostrated 
our  hopes  in  the  dust.  We  solemnly  declare 
that  we  believe  the  system  to  be  whoDy  unc*>n- 
stitutionol,  and  a  violation  of  the  compact  be- 
tween the  States  and  the  Union;  and  onr 
brethren  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  onr  complaints,  and 
refuse  to  relieve  us  from  a  system  "  which  not 
enriches  them,  but  makes  us  poor  indeed.'' 
Good  God!  Mr.  President,  has  it  come  to  this? 
Do  gentlemen  hold  the  feelings  and  wishes 
of  their  brethren  at  so  cheap  a  rate,  thai 
they  refuse  to  gratify  them  at  so  small  a  pnc« ' 
Do  gentlemen  value  so  lightly  the  ])eac«  and 
hann<my  of  the  countr}',  that  they  will  not 
yield  a  measure  of  this  description  to  the  affec- 
tionate entreaties  and  earnest  remonstrances  of 
their  friends?  Do  gentlemen  estimate  the 
value  of  the  Union  at  so  low  a  price,  that  they 
will  not  even  make  one  effort  to  bind  the  Static 
together  with  the  cords  of  affection  ?  And  has 
it  come  to  this?  Is  this  the  spirit  in  which  this 
government  is  to  be  administereil  ?  If  so,  let 
me  tell  gentlemen,  the  seeds  of  dissolution  are 
already  sown,  and  our  children  will  reap  the 
bitter  fruit 

The  honorable  centleman  from  Massachusetts 
(^fr.  Webster,)  while  he  exonerates  me  pers?on- 
ally,  from  the  charge,  intimates  that  there  U  a 
party  in  the  country,  wlio  are  looking  to  dis- 
union. Sir,  if  the  gentleman  bad  stopi^  there, 
the  accusation  would  have  *'  passed  by  me  lik« 
the  idle  wind,  which  I  regard  not."  But  when 
he  goes  on  to  give  to  his  accusation  a  local 
habitation,  and  a  name,  by  quoting  the  expres- 
sion of  a  distinguished  citizen  of  South  Caro- 
lina, (Dr.  Cooper,)  "  that  it  was  time  for  the 
south  to  calculate  the  value  of  the  Union,"  and 
in  the  language  of  the  bitterest  sarcasm,  add<s 
^^  surely  then  the  Union  cannot  last  longer  than 
July,  1831,"  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  either 
the  allusion,  or  the  object  of  the  gentleman. 
Now,  Mr.  President,  I  call  upon  every  one  who 
hears  me  to  bear  witness,  that  this  controversy 
is  not  of  my  seeking.  Tlie  Senate  will  do  me 
the  justice  to  remember,  that  at  the  time  this 
uprovoked  and  uncalled  for  attack  was  made 
upon  the  south,  not  one  word  had  been  uttered 
by  me,  in  disparagement  of  New  England ;  nor 
had  I  made  the  most  distant  allusion  either  to 
the  senator  from  Massachusetts,  or  the  State 
he  represents.  But,  sir,  that  gentleman  has 
thought  ]>roi)er,  for  purposes  be^  known  4o 
himself,  to  strike  the  south,  tbrongh  me,  the 
most  unworthy  of  her  servants.  He  has  croak- 
ed the  border,  he  has  invaded  the  State  of  Sooth 
Carolina,  is  making  war  uiK>n  her  citizens,  aud 
endeavoring  to  overthrow  her  principles  and 
her  institutions.  Sir,  when  the  gentleman  pn>- 
vukes  me  to  such  a  conflict,  I  meet  him  at  tht 
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threshold — ^I  will  straggle  while  I  have  life,  for 
our  altars  and  our  firesides — and,  if  God  gives 
me  strength,  I  will  drive  back  the  invader  dis* 
comfited.  Nor  shalll  stop  there.  If  the  gentle- 
man provokes  the  war,  he  shall  have  war.  Sir, 
I  will  not  stop  at  the  border— I  will  carry  the 
war  into  the  enemy's  territory,  and  not  consent 
to  lay  down  my  arms,  until  I  have  obtained 
^  indemnity  for  the  past,  and  security  for  the 
future.''  It  is  with  unfeigned  reluctance,  Mr. 
President,  that  I  enter  upon  the  performance  of 
this  part  of  my  dnty — ^I  shrink  almost  instinct- 
ively from  a  course,  however  necessary,  which 
may  have  a  tendency  to  excite  sectional  feel- 
ingH,  and  sectional  jealousies.  But,  sir,  the 
task  has  been  forced  upon  me ;  and  I  proceed 
right  onward  to  the  performance  of  my  duty. 
Be  the  consequences  what  they  may,  the  re- 
aponsibility  is  with  those  wlio  have  imposed 
npon  ine  this  necessity.  The  senator  from 
Massachusetts,  has  thought  proper  to  cast  the 
first  stone ;  and  if  he  shall  find,  according  to  a 
homely  adage,  ^  that  he  lives  in  a  glass  house  " 
-^on  his  head  be  the  consequences.  'The  gentle- 
man has  made  a  great  flourish  about  his  fidelity 
to  Massachusetts — I  shall  make  no  professions 
of  zeal  for  the  interests  and  honor  of  South 
Carolina— of  that,  my  constituents  shall  judge. 
if  there  be  one  Stat«  in  the  Union,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, (and  I  say  it  not  in  a  boastful  spirit,)  that 
may  challenge  comparisons  with  any  other,  for 
an  uniform,  zealons,  ardent,  and  uncalculating 
devotion  to  the  Union,  that  State  is  South 
Carolina.  Sir,  from  the  very  commencement 
of  the  Revolution  up  to  this  hour,  there  is  no 
sacrifice,  however  great,  she  has  not  cheerfully 
made ;  no  service  she  has  ever  hesitated  to  per- 
form. She  has  adhered  to  you  in  your  pros- 
perity; but  in  your  adversity  she  has  clung  to 
yon,  with  more  than  filial  affection. — No  matter 
what  was  the  condition  of  her  domestic  affairs, 
though  deprived  of  her  resources,  divided  by 
parties,  or  surrounded  with  difficulties,  the  call 
of  the  country  has  been  to  her  as  the  voice  of 
God.  Domestic  discord  ceased  at  the  sound — 
every  man  became  at  once  reconciled  to  his 
brethren,  and  the  sons  of  Carolina  were  all 
seen  crowding  together  to  the  temple,  bringing 
their  gifts  to  the  altar  of  their  common  country. 
What,  sir,  was  the  conduct  of  the  south  dar- 
ing tlie  Revolution  ?  Sir,  I  honor  New  England 
for  her  condact  in  that  glorious  struggle.  But 
great  as  is  the  praise  which  belongs  to  her,  I 
think,  at  least  equal  honor  is  due  to  the  south. 
They  espoused  the  quarrel  of  their  brethren, 
with  a  generous  zeal,  which  did  not  suffer  them 
to  stop  to  calculate  their  interest  in  the  dispute. 
Favorites  of  the  mother  country,  possessed  of 
neither  ships  nor  seamen  to  create  a  commercial 
rivalship,  they  might  have  found  in  their  situa- 
tion a  guaranty  that  their  trade  would  be  for 
ever  fostered  and  protected  by  Great  Britain. 
Unt  trampling  on  all  considerations  either  of 
^nt^rest  or  of  safety,  they  rushed  into  the  con- 
flict, and  fighting  for  principle,  perilled  all,  in 
the  sacred  cause  of  freedom.    Never  was  there 


exhibited  in  the  history  of  the  world  higher 
examples  of  noble  daring,  dreadful  suffering,  and 
heroic  endurance,  than  by  the  whigs  of  Carolina, 
during  the  Revolution.  *  The  whole  State,  from 
the  mountains  to  the  sea,  was  overrun  by  an 
overwhelming  force  of  the  enemy.  The  fruits  of 
industry  perished  on  the  spot  where  they  were 
produced,  or  were  consumed  by  the  foe.  The 
"plains  of  Carolina"  drank  up  the  most  pre- 
cious blood  of  her  citizens  I  Black  and  smoking 
ruins  marked  the  places  which  had  been  the 
habitations  of  her  children  I  Driven  from  their 
homes,  into  the  gloomy  and  almost  impenetra- 
ble swam]>s,  even  there  the  spirit  of  liberty  sur- 
vived, and  South  Carolina  (sustained  by  the  ex- 
ample of  her  Sumters  and  her  Marions,)  prov- 
ed, by  her  conduct,  that  though  her  soil  might  be 
overran,  the  spirit  of  her  people  was  invincible. 

But,  sir,  oar  country  was  soon  called  upon  to 
engage  in  another  revolutionary  struggle,  and 
that,  too,  was  a  straggle  for  principle.  I  mean 
the  political  revolution  which  dates  back  to 
'98,  and  which,  if  it  had  not  been  successfully 
achieved,  would  have  left  us  none  of  the  fruits 
of  the  Revolution  of  '76.  The  revolution  of  '98 
restored  the  constitution,  rescued  the  liberty  of 
the  citizen  from  the  grasp  of  those  who  were 
aiming  at  its  life,  and  in  the  emphatic  language 
of  Mr.  Jefferson,  "  saved  the  constitutitm  at  its 
lost  gasp."  And  by  whom  was  it  achieved? 
By  the  south,  sir,  aided  only  by  the  democracy 
of  the  north  and  west. 

I  come  now  to  the  war  of  1812 — a  war  which 
I  well  remember  was  called  in  derision  (while 
its  event  was  doubtful)  the  southern  war,  and 
sometimes  the  Carolina  war ;  but  which  is  now 
universally  acknowledged  to  have  done  more 
for  the  honor  and  prosperity  of  the  country, 
than  all  other  events  in  our  history  put  together. 
What,  sir,  were  the  objects  of  that  war  ?  **  Free 
trade  and  sailors'  rights  I "  It  was  for  the  pro- 
tection of  northern  shipping,  and  New  England 
seamen,  that  the  country  new  to  arms.  What 
interest  had  the  south  in  that  contest  ?  If  they 
had  sat  down  coldly  to  calculate  the  value  of 
their  interests  involved  in  it,  they  would  have 
found  that  they  hod  every  thing  to  lose  and 
nothing  to  gain.  But,  sir,  with  that  generous 
devotion  to  country  so  characteristic  of  the 
south,  they  only  asked,  if  the  rights  of  any  por- 
tion of  their  fellow-citizens  had  been  invaded ; 
and  when  told  that  northern  ships  and  New 
England  seamen  had  been  arrested  on  the  com- 
mon highway  of  nations,  they  felt  that  the  hon- 
or of  their  country  was  assailed ;  and  acting  on 
that  exalted  sentiment  **  which  feels  a  stain 
like  a  wound,"  they  resolved  to  seek,  in  open 
war,  for  a  redress  of  those  injuries  which  it  did 
not  become  freemen  to  endure.  Sir,  the  whole 
south,  animated  as  by  a  common  impulse,  cor- 
dially united  in  declaring  and  promoting  that 
war.  South  Carolina  sent  to  your  councils,  a« 
the  advocates  and  supporters  of  that  war,  the 
noblest  of  her  sons,  llow  they  fulfilled  that 
trust,  let  a  grateful  country  tell.  Not  a  meas- 
ure was  adopted,  not  a  batUe  fought,  not  a  vie- 
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tory  won,  which  contributed  in  any  degree,  to 
tlie  success  of  that  war,  to  which  southern  conn- 
''ils  and  southern  valur  did  not  largely  contrib- 
ute. Sir,  since  South  Carolina  is  assailed,  I 
must  bo  suffered  to  speak  it  to  her  praise,  that 
at  the  very  moment  when,  in  one  quarter,  we 
heard  it  solemnly  proclaimed,  ^^  that  it  did  not 
become  a  religious  and  moral  people  to  rejoice 
at  the  victories  of  our  army  or  our  navy,"  her 
legislature  unanimously 

*'  Ee»oUed^  That  we  will  cordially  support  the 
government  in  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
var,  until  a  peace  can  be  obtained  on  honorable 
terms,  and  wo  will  cheerfully  submit  to  every 
privation  that  may  be  required  of  us,  by  our 
f^^ovemmeut,  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
object/' 

South  Carolina  redeemed  that  pledge.  She 
threw  open  her  treasury  to  the  government. 
She  put  at  die  absolute  disposal  of  the  officers 
of  the  United  States  all  that  she  possessed — her 
men,  her  money,  and  her  arms.  She  appropri- 
ated half  a  million  of  dollars,  on  her  own  ac- 
count, in  defence  of  her  maritime  frontier, 
onU'red  a  brigade  of  State  troops  to  be  raised, 
and  when  left  to  pn)tect  herself  by  her  own 
means,  never  suffered  the  enemy  to  touch  her 
8t)il,  without  being  instantly  driven  off  or  cap- 
tured. 

Such,  sir,  was  the  conduct  of  die  south — such 
the  conduct  of  my  own  State  in  that  dark  hour 
*'  which  tried  men's  souls." 

When  I  look  back  and  contemplate  the  spec- 
tacle exhibited  at  that  time,  ia  another  quarter 
of  the  Union — when  1  think  of  the  conduct  of 
certain  portions  of  New  England,  and  remember 
the  part  which  was  acted  on  that  memorable 
occasion  by  the  political  associates  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts — nay,  when  I  follow 
tliat  gentleman  into  the  councils  of  the  nation, 
and  listen  to  his  voice  during  the  darkest  period 
of  the  war,  I  am  indeed  astonished  that  he 
should  venture  to  touch  upon  the  topics  which 
he  has  introduced  into  this  debate.  South  Car- 
olina reproached  by  Massachusetts  I  And  from 
whom  does  the  accusation  come?  Not  from 
the  democracy  of  New  England;  for  they  have 
been  in  times  |)ast,  as  they  are  now,  the  friends 
and  allies  of  the  south.  No,  sir,  the  accusation 
comes  from  that  party  whoso  acts,  during  the 
most  trying  and  eventful  period  of  our  national 
history,  were  of  such  a  character,  that  their  own 
lt'«;islature,  but  a  few  years  ago,  actually  blotted 
them  out  from  their  records,  as  a  stain  upon 
the  Inmor  of  the  country.  But  how  can  they 
ever  be  blotted  out  from  the  recollection  of  any 
one  who  had  a  heart  to  feel,  a  mind  to  compre- 
liend,  and  a  memory  to  retain,  the  events  of 
that  day?  Sir,  1  shall  not  attempt  to  write 
the  history  of  the  party  in  New  England,  to 
which  i  luive  alluded — the  war  party  in  peace, 
aiul  the  ])eace  party  in  war.  That  task  I  shall 
letive  to  some  future  biographer  of  Nathan 
1  »une,  and  1  doubt  not  it  will  be  found  quite 
tasy  to  ])rove  that  the  peace  porty  of  Massachu- 
setts were  the  only  defeuders  of  their  country, 


dcuring  the  war,  and  actually  achieved  all  our 
victories  by  land  and  sea.  In  the  mean  time, 
sir,  and  until  that  history  shall  be  written,  I 
propose,  with  the  feeble  and  glimmering  ligbte 
which  I  possess,  to  review  the  conduct  of  this 
party,  in  connection  with  the  war,  and  the 
events  which  immediately  preceded  it. 

It  will  be  recollected,  air,  that  our  great 
causes  of  quarrel  with  Great  Britain,  were  her 
depredations  on  northern  commerce,  and  the 
unpressment  of  New  England  seamen.  From 
every  ouarter  we  were  called  Qi>on  for  proteo- 
tion.  importunate  as  the  west  is  now  repre- 
sented to  be,  on  another  subject,  the  importunitr 
of  the  east  on  tliat  occasion  was  far  greater.  I 
hold  in  my  hands  the  evidence  of  the  fact.  Here 
are  petitions,  memorials,  and  remunstraooa 
from  all  parts  of  New  England,  setting  forth  the 
injustice,  the  oppression,  the  depredations^  tbe 
insults,  the  outrages,  committed  by  Great  Hrit- 
ain  against  the  unoffending  coniTnerce  and  ^e*- 
men  of  New  England,  and  calling  upon  Cuo- 
gress  for  redress.  Sir,  I  cannot  stop  to  ivail 
these  memorials.  In  that  from  Boston,  after 
stating  the  alarming  and  extensive  condeniD&- 
tion  of  our  vessels  by  Great  Britain,  which 
threatened  "  to  sweep  our  commerce  fn»m  tho 
face  of  the  ocean,"  and  '*  to  involve  our  mer- 
chants in  bankruptcy,"  they  called  nix  mi  the 
government  '^  to  assert  our  rights,  and  to  adopt 
such  measures  as  will  support  the  dignity  nod 
honor  of  the  United  States." 

From  Salem,  we  heard  a  langnage  still  uH>re 
decisive ;  they  call  explicitly  for  "'  an  apfieal  to 
arms,"  and  pledge  their  lives  and  proi»erty,  in 
support  of  any  measures  which  Congress  miffht 
ado[)t.  From  Newbury port^  an  appeal  w«» 
made  ^^  to  the  linnness  and  justice  of  the  p>r- 
ernmcnt,  to  obtain  compensation  and  prutec- 
tion."  It  was  here,  I  think,  that  when  the  wir 
was  declared,  it  was  resolved  "  to  resu«t  our 
own  government,  even  unto  blood!"  (Oli^e 
Branch,  p.  101.) 

In  other  quarters,  the  common  language  of 
that  djiy,  was,  that  our  commerce,  and  our  mi* 
men,  were  entitled  to  protection ;  and  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  government  to  alibrd  it^  at 
every  hazard.  The  conduct  of  Great  Britain, 
we  were  then  told,  was  ^'  an  outrage  npon  oar 
national  independence."  These  clamors,  which 
commenced  as  early  as  January,  1806,  were 
continued  up  to  1812.  In  a  message  from  the 
governor  of  one  of  the  New  England  States,  is 
late  as  the  tenth  October,  1811,  this  language  ii 
held ;  ^*  a  manly  and  decisive  course  has  become 
indispensable ;  a  course  to  satisfy  foreign  na- 
tions, that  while  we  desire  peace,  we  have  the 
means  and  the  spirit  to  repel  aggression,  ^t 
are  false  to  ourselves,  when  our  commerce,  or 
our  territory,  is  invaded  with  impimity." 

About  this  time,  however,  a  remarkable 
change  was  observable  in  the  tone  and  temper 
of  those  who  had  been  endeavoring  to  force  the 
country  into  a  war.  The  language  of  compUiot 
was  changed  into  that  of  insult;  andcalis  for 
protection  converted  into  reproachea.    ^  boioke^ 
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•moke,"  (says  one  writer,)  "  my  life  on  it,  onr 
ezecative  ]ias  no  more  idea  of  declaring  war, 
than  my  grandmother."  "The  committee  of 
ways  and  means,"  (says  another,)  "  have  come 
out  with  their  Pandora's  hox  of  taxes,  and  yet 
nobody  dreams  of  war."  **  Congress  does  not 
mean  to  declare  war;  they  dare  not."  But 
why  multiply  examples  ?  An  honorable  mem- 
ber of  the  other  House,  from  the  city  of  Boston, 
Mr.  Quincy,  in  a  speech  delivered  on  the  third 
April,  1812,  says,  "neither  promises,  nor  threats, 
nor  asseverations,  nor  oaths,  will  make  me  be- 
lieve that  you  will  go  to  war.  The  navigation 
States  are  sacrificed,  and  the  spirit  and  charac- 
ter of  the  country  j)rostrated  by  fear  and  ava- 
rice ;  "  "  you  cannot,"  said  the  same  gentleman, 
on  another  occasion,  "be  kicked  into  a  war." 

Well,  sir,  the  war  at  length  cAme,  and  what 
did  we  behold  ?  The  very  men  who  had  been 
for  six  years  clamorous  for  war,  and  for  whose 
protection  it  was  waged,  becJimo  at  once  equally 
clamorous  agafhst  it.  They  had  received  a 
miraculous  visitation;  a  new  light  suddenly 
beamed  upon  their  minds,  the  scales  fell  from 
their  eyes,  and  it  was  discovered  that  the  war 
was  declared  from  "  subserviency  to  France ;  " 
and  that  Congress,  and  the  executive,  "  had  sold 
themselves  to  Napoleon ;  "  that  Great  Britain 
had,  in  fact,  "done  us  no  essential  injury ; " 
that  she  was  "  the  bulwark  of  onr  religion ;  " 
that  where  "  she  took  one  of  our  ships,  slie  pro- 
tected twenty ;  "  and,  that  if  Great  Britain  had 
impressed  a  few  of  our  seamen,  it  was  because 
"  she  could  not  distinguish  them  from  her  own." 
And  so  far  did  this  spirit  extend,  that  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Massachusetts  legislature  actually 
fell  to  calculation,  and  discovered,  to  their  infi- 
nite satisfaction,  but  to  the  astonishment  of  all 
the  world  beside,  that  only  eleven  Massachusetts 
sailors  had  ever  been  impressed.  Never  shall  I 
forget  the  appeals  that  had  been  made  to  the 
sympathies  of  the  south,  inbehalf  of  the  "thou- 
sands of  impressed  Americans,"  who  had  been 
torn  from  their  families  and  friends,  and  "  im- 
mured in  the  floating  dungeons  of  Britain." 
The  most  touching  pictures  were  drawn  of  the 
hard  condition  of  the  American  sailor,  "  treated 
like  a  slave,"  forced  ti>  fight  the  battles  of  his 
enemy,  "la«hed  to  the  mast,  to  be  shot  at  like 
a  dog."  But,  sir,  the  very  moment  we  had 
taken  up  arms  in  their  defence,  it  was  discov- 
ered that  all  these  were  mere  "  fictions  of  the 
brain ;  "  and  that  the  whole  number  in  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  was  but  eleven ;  and  that  even 
these  had  been  "  taken  by  mistake."  "Wonder- 
ful discovery  I  The  Secretary  of  State  had  col- 
lected authentic  list-s  of  no  less  than  six  thousand 
impressed  Americans.  Lord  Oastlereagh  himself 
acknowledged  sixteen  hundred.  Calculations 
on  the  basis  of  the  number  found  on  board  of 
the  Gnerriere,  the  Macedonian,  the  Java,  and 
other  British  ships,  (captured  by  the  skill  and 
gallantry  of  those  heroes,  whose  achievements 
are  the  treasured  monuments  of  their  country *8 
glory,)  fixed  the  number  at  seven  thousand: 
and  yet,  it  seems,  Massachusetts  had  lost  but 


eleven  I  Eleven  Massachusetts  sailors  taken  by 
mistake !  A  cause  of  war  indeed  I  Their  shipi 
too,  the  capture  of  which  had  threatened  "  uni- 
versal bankruptcy,"  it  was  discovered  that  Great 
Britain  was  their  friend  and  protector ;  "  where 
she  had  taken  one,  she  had  protected  twenty." 
Then  was  the  discovery  made,  that  subserviency 
to  France,  hostility  to  commerce,  "  a  determi- 
nation on  the  part  of  the  south  and  west,  to 
break  down  the  eastern  States,"  and  especially, 
(as  reported  by  a  committee  of  the  Massachu- 
setts legislature,)  "  to  force  the  sons  of  com- 
meroc  to  populate  the  wilderness,"  were  the 
true  causes  of  the  war.  *  But  let  us  look  a  little 
farther  into  the  conduct  of  the  peace  party  ol 
New  England,  at  that  important  crisis.  What- 
ever difiere;  ce  of  opinion  might  have  existed  as 
to  the  causes  of  the  war,  the  country  had  a  right 
td  expect,  that  when  once  involved  in  the  con- 
test, all  America  would  have  cordially  united  in 
its  support.  Sir,  the  war  etFeoted  in  its  progress 
a  union  of  all  parties  at  the  south.  But  not  so 
in  New  England;  there,  great  efforts  were 
made  to  stir  up  the  minds  of  the  petjple  to  oi>- 
pose  it.  Nothing  was  left  undone  to  embarrass 
the  financial  operations  of  the  government,  to 
prevent  the  enlistment  of  troops,  to  keep  back 
the  men  and  money  of  New  England  from  the 
service  of  the  Union — to  force  the  President 
from  his  seat.  Yes,  sir,  "  the  island  of  Elba  I  or 
a  halter  I  "  were  the  alternatives  they  presented 
to  the  excellent  and  venerable  James  Madison. 
Sir,  the  war  was  further  opposed,  by  openly 
carrying  on  illicit  trade  with  the  enemy,  by  per- 
mitting that  enemy  to  establish  herself  on  the 
very  soil  of  Massachusetts,  and  by  o))ening  a 
free  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  America 
with  a  separate  custom  house.  Yea,  sir,  those 
who  cannot  endure  the  thought  that  we  should 
insist  on  a  free  trade,  in  time  of  profound  peace, 
could,  without  scruple,  claim  and  exercise  the 
right  of  carrying  on  a  free  trade  with  the  ene- 
my in  a  time  of  war ;  and  finally,  by  getting  up 
the  renowned  "  Hartford  Convention,"  and  pre- 
paring the  way  for  an  open  resistance  to  the 
government,  and  a  separation  of  the  States. 
Sir,  if  I  am  asked  for  the  proof  of  those  things, 
I  fearlessly  appeal  to  contemporary  history,  to 
the  public  documents  of  the  country,  to  the  re- 
corded opinion,  and  acts  of  public  assemblies,  to 
the  declaration  and  acknowledgments,  since 
made,  of  the  executive  and  legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts herself,  t 

Sir,  the  time  has  not  been  allowed  me  to 
trace  this  subject  through,  even  if  I  had  been 

•  Ollvo  Branch,  pujrea  1»4,  291. 

t  In  answer  to  an  address  of  Governor  EastiA,  denouncing 
the  conduct  of  the  Peace  party,  during  the  war,  the  Uoaoa 
of  ReprvAcntatives  of  Ma8sacha»ctt>4,  in  Juno,  1828,  say 
— "The  change  of  the  political  sontiinonts  evinced  in  the 
late  elections,  forms  indeed  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  ooi 
Commonwealth.  It  is  the  triumph  of  reason,  over  passion ; 
of  patriotism,  over  party  spirit.  Massachusetts  has  returned 
to  her  first  love,  and  is  no  lonjrer  a  stranger  in  the  Union. 
We  rejoice  that,  though,  during  the  last  war,  »uch  measufes 
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JispcMed  to  do  so.    But  I  cannot  nttrain  from  the  antbor  of  the  Olive  Branch,  with  ■  bo)> 

referring  to  one  or  two  docuoienL^  which  have  indignation,  denonnces  theM  acts  as  "  tivunD- 

IkUen  ia  ni;  war  eince  this  debate  began.    ]  ablel  "  "giving aid  and  comfort  to  tlie  eoenT* 

read,  air,  from  tbe  Olive  Branch  of  Matthew  I  sliall  not  fallow  his  exoniple.     Bntlwillul; 

Curey,  in  which  are  collected  "the  actings  and  witti  what  Justice  or  proprioty  can  ttie  Knit 

Uoiugs"  of  the  peace  part;r  of  New  England,  be  accused  of  dialoraltj  from  that  ijoiirter.    If 

duri[ig  the  continuance  of  the  embargo  and  the  we  had  any  evidence    that  the  senator  fim 

war    I  know  the  senator  from  Masaachnsettt  Maasachnsetta  had   admonished    h'u  brethm 

will  respect  the  high  authority  of  liis  political  then,  he  might,  with  a  t>etter  grace,  asEume  tin 

friend  and  fellow-laborer  in  the  great  cauM  of  office  of  adinoniahing  ns  now. 

*'  domestic  indostry."  When  I  look  at  the  measures  adopted  in  Bw- 

Id  page  301,  et  seq.  9  of  this  work,  is  a  de-  ton  at  that  day,  to  deprive  the  govemmeul  tl 

tailed  account  of  the  measures  adopted  in  Mas-  the  neceaaarj  means  for  carrjing  on  the  wir, 

eachasetts,  during  the  war,  forthe  express  par-  and  think  of  tbe  success,  and  the  consequenni 

i>ose  of  enibarraasing  the  financial  operations  of  these  measures,  I  feel  aj  pride,  as  an  Am*- 

of  the  gorerumcnt,  by  ]>reveDting  loans,  and  rican,  humbled  in  the  dnst.     Hear,  sir,  the  Ua> 

thereby  driving  our  rulers  from  their  »eats,  and  gnage  of  tLat  day — 1  read  from  pages  301  tat 

forcijtg  the  country  into  a  dishonorable  ponce.  802  of  the  Olive  Branch  :  *'  Let  no  man  who 

It  ap|>cars  that  the  Boston  Banks  commenced  wishes  to  continue  tbe  war,  by  active  mcaoiL 

an  operation,  by  which  a  run  wos  to  bo  made  hy  vote,  or  lending  money,  dare  to  proMrut 

upon  all  the  banks,  to  the  sonth;  at  the  same  himself  at  tbeallar  on  the  fust  day.''    "Will 

time  stopping  tlicir  own  discounts ;  tlie  ctlcct  federalists  subscribe  to  the    l<nin?     Will  tb«T 

of  which  was  to  produce  a  sudden  and  most  lend  money  to  onr  national  rulers?     It  ia  iio- 

alanning  diminutionoftlioclrculating  medium,  possible.     First,  because  of  principle,  and  it- 

and  universal  distress  over  tlie  whole  conntry  condly,   because   of   principal    and    intereA* 

— a  distress  which  tliey  tiiiled  nut  to  attribute  "Do  nut  prevent  the  abusers  of  ilieir  tmst  fron 

to  the  "unholy  war."  becoming   bankrupt.     Do   not    prevent    (b« 

To  such  an  extent  was  this  syrtem  cnried,  that  from  becoming  odious  to  the  pnhlic.  and  li*i^ 

it  appears  from  a  statement  of  the  condition  of  replaced  by  belter  men."     "  Any  frderslint  who 

the  Boston  Banks,  made  up  in  January,  1814,  lends   money  to    government,    must    go    ml 

that  with  nearly  i:fi,000,000   of  specie  in  their  shake  liands  with  James   Madison,  and  cbiii 

vaults,  tliey  had  but  $3,000,000  of  bills  in  circu-  fellowship  with  Felii  Grundy."     (1  beg  psnko 

liLtion.     It  ia  added  by  Carey,  that  at  tliia  veir  "^  ">?  honorable  friend  from   Tenne«ee— bu 

time  an  enteDsivetradewoscairied  on  in  British  he  is  in  good  company.    1  had  thought  it  w» 

government  bills,  for  which  specie  was  sent  to  "  James     Madison,    Felis     Grundy,    and   tbt 

Canada,  for  the  payment  of  the  British  troops,  devil.")    Let  him  no  more  "call  himself  i 

then  laying  waste  our  northern  frontier,   and  federalist,  and  a  friend  to  his   country— he  viO 

this  too  at  the  very  moment  when  New  England  be  called  by  others  infamons,"  &c. 

ships,  sailing  uuder  British  licenses,  (a  trade  Sir,  the  spirit  of  the  people  sunk  under  the* 

declared   to   be   lawfu!  by  the  courts  both  of  apjieals.     Such  was  the  efl'ect  produced  by  then 

<ireat  Britain  and  Massachnsetta,*)  were  sup-  on  the  pablio  mind,  thot  tlie  verv  a^-ents  of  tbf 

plying  with  provisions  those  very  anJiiea  de*-  government,  (as  appears  from  their  public  *d- 

tined  for  the  mvosion  of  our  own  shores.    Sir,  vertisements,  now  before  me,)  could  not  obuii 

loans,  without  a  pledge,  that -'the  names  of  tbt 

subscribers  should  not  be  known.*    Herein 

wen idopted la tbitauu.uDcrvLDocd  doable  ucTiSce  gl  the  advertisemenis  :  "The   names  of  all  mb- 

iTMiureMdof  lire;Mr«»Jth8frirniUof  HiBniUgnirlib  scribcrs,"    say  Gilbert  and  Dean,    the    brokM* 

bumiHiUui ud  mourning,  ud  Oiediaulnoa  thtrueof  employed  by  government,  "shall  be  known ooIt 

our  lil,Imj;  .redeeming  uplrilhiiM  length  •rlMii.lol.le  to  the  undersigned."     As  if   thoso  who  fsnw 

ixwv  Bur  reprwch.  >nd  nsioro  w  oe  nur  good  otmr,  ou  forward  to  aid  their  oonntiT,  in  tiie  honrof  hei 

r>inkaDwiigu(ir>i>urBui.:i,HidoQrjiutiniiueni»iDth>  utmost  need,  were  engaged  in  some  dark  oad 

^"''"^     .  fuul  conspiracy,  they  were  assured  tliat  tb«r 

■  ^^-"^"^  r  *-"'''"'>'"■»"■  wnUBtioM.  ot  iTtltale  nauieg  g,,<,u]j  ^^t  he  known.     Can  any  thin; 

)^rf .Ih^ld^w'"  d^  hi"  "1  T"      7i    It' """''  *'"'"  ""*™  conclnsively  the  unhappy  state  of 

th.'nn.'i  d..»«i  of  alM^J^^t  ^^XZVa^'nZ^^^'^^f  P"'^'*  '''=e'""B  w'lich  prevailed  at  that  day,  tbu 

Zi,I^rZ™ornowtr  tlmLv.^^^^^^^  ""*  angle  foot)    Of  the  same  character  wiifc 

pnr.QM  br  .hi.  9u.«,  daring  th.  1.1.  ».r;  .nd  to  boi.i  .p  "'«*« .  measures,  was  the  cjmdnct  of  Mawcfaif 

.h.  m,„ui«  or  tb.>  period,  u  b.«oB.:  .h.i  th.  pr.«ni  ^^''t  "',"".»l'''"Wing  her  miliua  from  tbe  .ervw 

■nd  «nm.cding  gcnemHonj  mjiT  thun  thilt  curwr  wbicb  "'  '"^  United  States,  and  devising  mMsniw 

niii.t  in«iii.i.iy  larmiuio  In  the  desttnniion  of  ihe  indirtd-  ^"^  Withdrawing  her  quota  of  the  taxes,  tberi- 

u.i.orp«ttT,»bnpa™n«it;  uid  ni.jie.raihe  fniporUDt  ^y  attempting,  not  merely  to  fsripple  the  i»- 

l,.»>n.  thrt.  in  .11  llme^  the  p.th  of  duij  1.  the  p.th  of  WMTces  of  the   Country,  but  BCtaaily  itfiit- 

uTrt)-:  .nd  ihit  Ida  n«T(r  dui«f»iuta  niijuouDd  th.  ing  the  government,  aa  far  as  depentled  npN 

M.DrUni  of  out  tonBttj.''  her,  of  all  the  means  of  tazrjiag  uo  tbe  war— 

•  Id  Uodun-*  Adminiir  Baport.,  ts.  IS  MtM.  Saporti,  of  the  bone,  and  muscle,  and  ainewB  of  war— 

•■  "  of  man  and  at«el— th«  a(ri^er  and  his  iwcri* 
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Bat  it  seems  Massachusetts  was  to  reserve  her 
resources  for  herself— she  was  to  defend  and 
protect  her  own  shores.  And  how  was  that 
daty  performed  ?  In  some  places  on  the  coast 
uentrality  was  declared,  and  the  enemy  was 
Buffered  to  invade  the  soil  of  Massachusetts,  and 
allowed  to  occupy  her  territory,  until  the  peace, 
without  one  effort  to  rescue  it  from  his  grasp. 
Nay,  more — while  our  own  government  and 
our  rulers  were  considered  as  enemies,  the 
troops  of  the  enemy  were  treated  like  friends — 
the  most  intimate  commercial  relations  were 
estahlished  with  them,  and  maintained  up  to 
the  peace.  At  this  dark  period  of  our  national 
affairs,  where  was  the  senator  from  Massachu- 
getts?  How  were  his  political  associates  em- 
ployed ?  **  Calculating  the  value  of  the  Union  I" 
Yea,  sir,  that  was  the  propitious  moment,  when 
our  country  stood  alone,  the  last  hope  of  the 
world,  struggling  for  her  existence  against  the 
colossal  power  of  Great  Britain,  "  concentrated 
in  one  mighty  effort  to  crush  us  at  a  blow"— 
that  was  the  chosen  hour  to  revive  the  grand 
scheme  of  building  up  "  a  great  nortliem  con- 
federacy"— ^a  scheme,  which,  it  is  stated  in  the 
work  before  me,  had  its  oiigin  as  far  back  as 
the  year  1796,  and  which  appears  never  to  have 
been  entirely  abandoned. 

In  the  language  of  the  writers  of  that  day, 
(1796,)  "  rather  than  have  a  Constitution  such 
jis  the  Anti-Federalists  were  contending  for, 
(such  as  we  now  are  contending  for,)  the  Union 
ought  to  be  dissolved ;  "  and  to  prepare  the  way 
for  that  measure,  the  same  methods  were  re- 
ported to  then,  that  have  always  been  relied  on 
for  that  purpose,  exciting  prejudice  against  the 
south.  Yes,  sir,  our  northern  brethren  were 
then  told,  **  that  if  the  negroes  were  good  for 
food,  their  southern  masters  would  claim  the 
right  to  destroy  them  at  pleasure.**  ♦  Sir,  in  1814, 
all  these  topics  were  revived.  Again  we  heard 
of  "a  northern  confederacy."  "The  Slave 
States  by  "themselves;"  "the  mountains  are 
the  natural  boundary ; "  "  we  want  neither  the 
counsels  nor  the  power  of  the  west,"  Ac.  &c. 
The  papers  teemed  with  accusations  against  the 
south  and  the  west,  and  the  calls  for  a  dissolu- 
tion of  all  connection  with  them,  were  loud  and 
strong.  I  cannot  consent  to  go  through  the  dis- 
gusting details.  But  to  show  the  height  to 
which  the  spirit  of  disaffection  was  carried,  I 
will  take  you  to  the  temple  of  the  living  God, 
and  show  you  that  sacred  place  (which  should 
be  devoted  to  the  extension  of  "  peace  on  earth 
and  good  will  towards  men,"  where  "  one  day's 
truce  ought  surely  to  be  allowed  to  the  dissen- 
sions and  animosities  of  mankind,")  converted 
into  a  fierce  arena  of  political  strife,  where  from 
the  lips  of  the  priest,  standing  between  the 
horns  of  the  altar,  there  went  forth  the  most 
terrible  denunciations  against  all  who  should  be 
true  to  their  country  in  the  hour  of  her  utmost 
need. 

If  you  do  not  wish,"  said  a  Reverend  cler- 


(( 


*  Olire  branch,  ptge  S97. 


gyman,  in  a  sermon  preached  in  Boston,  on  the 
28d  July,  1812,  "  to  become  the  slaves  of  those 
who  own  slaves,  and  who  are  themselves  the 
slaves  of  French  slaves,  you  must  either,  in  the 
language  of  the  day,  cut  the  connection,  or  so 
far  alter  the  national  compact,  as  to  ensure  to 
yourselves  a  due  share  in  the  government" 
(Olive  Branch,  page  819.)  "The  Union,"  says 
the  same  writer,  (page  820,)  "  has  been  long 
since  virtually  dissolved,  and  it  is  full  time  that 
this  part  of  the  disunited  States  should  take 
care  of  itself." 

Another  Reverend  gentleman,  pastor  of  a 
church  at  Medford,  (page  821,)  issues  his  an- 
athema— "let  him  stand  accursed" — against 
all,  aU,  who  by  their  "  personal  services,"  or 
"loans  of  money,"  " conversation,"  or  "wri- 
ting," or  "influence,"  give  countenance,  or 
support  to  the  unrighteous  war,  in  the  following 
terms — "  that  man  b  an  accomplice  in  the  wick- 
edness— ^he  loads  his  conscience  with  the  black- 
est crimes — ^he  brings  the  guilt  of  blood  upon 
his  soul,  and  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  hia  law, 
he  is  a  murderer  1 " 

One  or  two  more  quotations,  ar,  and  I  shall 
have  done.  A  Reverend  Doctor  of  Divinity, 
the  pastor  of  a  church  at  Byfield,  Massachusetts, 
on  the  7th  of  April,  1814,  thus  addresses  his 
flock,  (821)— "The  Israelites  became  weary  of 
yielding  the  fruit  of  their  labor  to  pamper  their 
splendid  tyrants.  They  left  their  political  woes. 
They  separated.  Where  is  our  Moses?  Wh«ne 
the  rod  of  his  miracles  ?  Where  is  our  Aaron  ? 
Alas  I  no  voice  from  the  burning  bush  has  di- 
rected them  here." 

"  We  must  trample  on  the  mandates  of  des- 
potism, or  remain  slaves  forever."  (p.  822.) 
"You  must  drag  the  chains  of  Virginia  despo- 
tism, unless  you  discover  some  other  mode  of 
escape."  "Those  Western  States,  which  have 
been  violent  for  this  abominable  war — those 
States  which  have  thirsted  for  blood— God  has 
given  them  blood  to  drink."  (828.)  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  can  go  no  further.  The  records  of  the 
day  are  ftdl  of  such  sentiments,  issued  from  the 
press,  spoken  in  public  assemblies,  poured  out 
from  the  sacred  desk !  God  forbid,  sir,  that  I 
should  charge  the  people  of  Massachusetts  with 
participating  in  these  sentiments.  The  south, 
and  the  west,  had  there  their  friends, — ^men 
who  stood  by  their  country,  though  encompassed 
all  around  by  their  enemies. — ^The  senator  from 
Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Silsbee,)  was  one  of  them ; 
the  senator  from  Connecticut,  (Mr.  Foot,)  was 
another,  and  there  are  others  now  on  this  floor. 
The  sentiments  I  have  read  were  the  sentiments 
of  a  party,  embracing  the  political  associates  of 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts.  If  they 
could  only  be  found  in  the  columns  of  a  news- 
paper, in  a  few  occasional  pamphlets,  issued  by 
men  of  intemperate  feeling,  I  should  not  consid- 
er them  as  affording  any  evidence  of  the  opin- 
ions, even  of  the  peace  party  of  New  England. 
But,  sir,  they  were  the  common  language  of 
that  day ;  they  pervaded  the  whole  land ;  they 
were  issued  from  the  legislative  hall — ^from  the 
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ptilpit,  and  the  press.  Our  books  are  full  of 
theui ;  and  there  is  no  man  who  now  hears  me, 
but  knows  that  they  were  the  sentiments  of  a 
party,  by  whose  members  tliey  were  promul- 
gated. Indeed,  no  evidence  of  this  would  seem 
to  be  required,  beyond  the  fact  that  such  senti- 
ments found  their  way  even  into  the  pulpits  of 
New  England.  "What  must  be  the  state  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  where  any  respectable  clergyman 
would  venture  to  preach,  and  to  jirint  sermons 
coutidning  the  sentiments  I  have  quoted  ?  I 
doubt  not  the  piety,  or  moral  worth  of  these 
gentlemen.  I  am  told  they  were  respectable 
and  pious  men.  But  they  were  men,  and  they 
**  kiudled  in  a  common  blaze."  And  now,  sir, 
I  must  be  suffered  to  remark,  that  at  this  awful 
and  melancholy  period  of  our  national  history, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  who  now 
manifests  so  great  a  devotion  to  the  Unitm,  and 
BO  much  anxiety  lest  it  should  bo  endangered 
from  the  south,  was  "with  his  brethren  in 
Israel."  He  saw  all  these  things  passing  before 
Lis  eyes — ^he  heard  these  sentiments  uttered  all 
around  him.  I  do  not  charge  that  gentleman 
witii  any  participation  in  these  acts,  or  with  ap- 
proving of  these  sentiments. 

But  I  vnll  ask,  why,  if  he  was  animated  by 
the  same  sentiments  then,  which  he  now  pro- 
fesses, if  he  can  "  angur  disunion  at  a  distance, 
and  snuff  up  rebellion  in  every  tainted  breeze," 
why  did  he  not.,  at  that  day,  exert  his  great 
talents,  and  acknowledged  influence,  witli  the 
political  associates  by  whom  he  was  surround- 
ed, and  who  then,  as  now,  looked  up  to  him  for 
guidance  and  direction,  in  allaying  this  general 
excitement^  in  ix>inting  out  to  his  deluded  friends 
the  value  of  the  Union ;  in  instructing  them, 
that,  instead  of  looking  "to  some  prophet  to 
lead  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,"  they  should 
become  reconciled  to  their  brethren,  and  unite 
with  them  in  the  support  of  a  just  and  necessary 
war  ?  Sir,  the  gentleman  nmst  excuse  me  for 
Baying,  that  if  the  records  of  our  country  af- 
forded any  evidence  that  ho  had  pursued  such 
a  course,  then  if  wo  could  find  it  recorded  in 
the  history  of  those  times,  that,  like  the  im- 
inortid  Dexter,  he  had  breasted  that  mighty 
torrent  whicli  was  sweeping  before  it  all  that 
was  great  and  valuable  in  our  political  institu- 
tions— if  like  him  he  had  stood  by  his  country 
in  opposition  to  his  party,  sir,  we  would,  like 
little  children,  listen  to  his  precepts  and  abide 
by  his  counsels. 

As  soon  as  the  public  mind  was  sufficiently 
prepared  for  the  measure,  the  celebrated  Hart- 
ford Convention  was  got  up;  not  as  the  act  of 
a  few  unauthorized  individuals,  but  by  authority 
of  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts ;  and,  as  has 
been  shown  by  the  able  historian  of  that  con- 
vention, in  accordance  with  the  views  and 
wishes  of  the  party,  of  which  it  was  the  organ. 
Now,  sir,  I  do  not  desire  to  call  in  question  the 
motives  of  the  gentlemen  who  composed  that 
assembly — I  know  many  of  them  to  be  in  pri- 
vate life  accomplished  and  honorable  men,  and 
I  doubt  not  there  were  some  among  them  who 


did  not  perceive  the  dangerous  tendency  of  tbeii 
proceedings.  I  will  even  co  further,'anii  say. 
that  if  the  authors  of  the  Hartf<trd  Convention 
believed  that  "gross,  deliberate,  and  palpaltli 
violations  of  the  constitution  "  had  taken  place, 
utterly  destructive  of  their  rights  and  intef»«, 
I  should  be  the  last  man  to  deny  their  rights  to 
resort  to  any  constitutional  measnres  for  redrew 
But,  sir,  in  any  view  of  the  case,  the  time  wbeu, 
and  the  circumstances  nnder  which  that  con- 
vention assembled,  as  well  as  the  measures  re- 
commended, render  their  conduct,  in  my  opia- 
ion,  wholly  indefensible.  Let  us  contemplate, 
for  a  moment,  the  spectacle  then  exhibited  !•• 
the  view  of  the  world.  I  will  not  go  over  da 
disasters  of  the  war,  nor  describe  the  difficulties 
in  which  the  government  was  involved.  It 
will  be  recollected  that  its  credit  was  nearlr 
gone.  Washington  had  fallen,  the  whole  an^ 
was  blockaded,  and  an  immense  force  collected 
in  the  West  Indies  was  about  to  mjike  a  de- 
scent, which  it  was  supposed  we  had  no  meauf 
of  resisting.  In  this  awful  state  of  our  puMw 
affairs,  when  the  government  seemed  fllmos 
to  be  tottering  on  its  base,  when  Great  Briiaiiu 
relieved  from  all  her  other  enemies,  bad  pni- 
claimed  her  purpose  of  "  rednoing  us  to  unwio- 
ditional  submission,"  we  beheld  tlie  peace  portr 
of  New  England  (in  the  language  of  the  worl 
before  us)  "  pursuing  a  conrse  calcukted  to  d-) 
more  injury  to  their  country,  and  to  rendtr 
England  more  effective  service,  than  all  hd 
armies."  Those  who  could  not  find  in  ihtir 
hearts  to  rejoice  at  our  victories,  sang  Te  Deum 
at  the  King's  Chapel  in  Boston  for  the  r^iyn- 
tion  of  the  Bourbons.  Those  who  could  d*^ 
consent  to  illuminate  their  dwellings  for  the 
capture  of  the  Guerriere,  could  give  visiMe 
tokens  of  their  joy  at  the  fall  of  Detroit.  Tl.< 
"beacon  fires"  of  their  hills  were  lighted  uis 
not  for  the  encouragement  of  their  friends,  but 
as  signals  to  the  enemy;  and,  in  the  gloomy 
hours  of  midnight,  the  very  lights  bnmeil  bine. 
Such  were  the  dark  and  portentous  signs  of  ik 
times,  which  usliered  into  being  the  renowneii 
Hartford  Convention.  That  convention  md 
and  from  their  proceedings  it  a])pe:irs  that  tli*ir 
chief  object  was  to  keep  back  the  men  ioii 
money  of  New  England  from  the  service  of  iIk 
Union,  and  to  effect  radiciil  changes  in  the  gov* 
ernment — changes  that  can  never  be  effected 
without  a  dissolution  of  the  Union. 

Let  us  now,  sir,  look  at  their  proceetlincs 
I  read  from  "A  short  account  of  the  Hariliiri 
Convention,"  (written  by  one  of  its  meml^ersl 
a  very  rare  book,  of  which  I  was  forton*^ 
enough  a  few  years  ago  to  obtain  a  (vpr. 
[Hero  Mr.  II.  read  from  the  procx^klings.*] 

*  It  appears  at  p.  C  of  **The  Acoonnt,'*  that,  bjr  a  t»c«i< 
the  House  of  Kepresontatlves  of  MasfachuaotU(2IOi»tA 
delegates  to  tliU  oonveDtioQ  were  ordered  to  be  appciili^ 
to  coDsalt  upon  the  subject  ^of  their  public  grievance* la' 
concerns,*'  and  upon  **  the  best  means  of  pr««errlB(r  t^ 
resources,'^  and  for  procuring  a  rerbfon  of  the  CoBftitctiM 
of  the  United  States,  *'moro  vffecti  allr  to  secar»  the  ffT 
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It  is  nnnecessary  to  trace  the  matter  farther, 
9r  to  ask  what  would  have  been  the  next  chap- 
ter in  this  history,  if  the  measures  recommended 
had  been  carried  into  effect ;  and  if,  with  the 
men  and  money  of  New  England  withheld  from 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  she  had 
been  withdrawn  from  tlie  war ;  if  New  Orleans 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  if, 
without  troops  and  almost  destitute  of  money, 
the  southern  and  the  western  States  had  been 
thrown  upon  their  own  resources  for  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war,  and  the  recovery  of  New 
Orleans. 

Sir,  whatever  may  have  been  the  issue  of  the 
contest,  the  Union  must  have  been  dissolved. 
But  a  wise  and  just  Providence,  which  "  shapes 
onr  ends,  rough-hew  them  as  we  will,"  gave  us 
the  victory,  and  crowned  our  efforts  with  a 
glorious  peace.  The  ambassadors  of  Hartford 
were  seen  retracing  their  steps  from  "Washing- 
ton, "  the  bearers  of  the  glad  tidings  of  great 
joy."  Courage  and  patriotism  triumphed — the 
country  was  saved — the  Union  was  preserved. 
And  are  we,  Mr.  President,  who  stood  by  our 
country  then;  who  threw  open  our  coffers; 
who  bared  our  bosoms ;  who  freely  perilled  all 
in  that  conflict,  to  be  reproached  w^ith  want  of 
attachment  to  the  Union  ?  If,  sir,  wo  are  to 
have  lessons  of  patriotism  read  to  us,  they  must 
come  from  a  different  quarter.  The  senator 
from  Massachusetts,  who  is  now  so  sensitive  on 
all  subjects  connected  with  the  Union,  seems  to 
have  a  memory  forgetful  of  the  political  events 
that  have  passed  away.  I  must,  therefore,  re- 
fk^sh  his  recollection  a  little  farther  on  these 
subjects.  The  history  of  disunion  has  been 
written  by  one,  whose  authority  stands  too  high 
with  tlie  American  people  to  be  questioned — 

port  and  attachment  of  all  the  people,  by  placing  all  upon 
tl&e  bftsU  of  fifUr  representation.** 

The  convention  assembled  at  Hartford,  on  the  15th  De- 
cember, 1814    On  the  next  day  it  was 

Jietcived^  That  the  most  inviolable  secrecy  shall  be 
obaerved  by  each  member  of  this  convention,  including 
the  secretary,  as  to  all  propositions,  debate,  and  proceed- 
ings thereoC  until  this  injunction  shall  bo  suspended  or 
altered. 

On  the  24th  of  December,  the  committee  appointed  to 
prepare  and  report  a  general  project  of  such  measures  as 
may  be  proper  for  the  convention  to  adopt,  reported,  among 
other  thiniuv, 

**  1.  That  it  was  expedient  to  recommend  to  the  Legisla- 
tures of  the  States  the  adoption  of  the  most  effectual  and 
dfeeisiye  measures,  to  protect  the  militia  of  the  States  ft-om 
the  usurpations  contained  In  these  proceedings.**  [The  pro- 
ceedings of  Congress  and  the  Executive,  in  relation  to  the 
mtlitia,  and  the  war.] 

**  8.  That  it  was  expedient  also  to  prepare  a  statement, 
exhibiting  the  necessity  which  the  improvidence  and  ina- 
bility of  the  General  Government  have  imposed  upon  the 
States  of  providing  for  their  own  defenoe,  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  their  discharging  this  dnty,  and  at  the  same  time 
ItalflUing  the  requisitions  of  the  General  Government,  and 
alao  to  recommend  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States, 
to  make  provision  for  mutual  defbnce,  and  to  make  an 
•emest  application  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 


I  mean  Thomas  Jefferson — I  know  not  how  the 
gentleman  may  receive  this  authority.  When 
that  great  and  good  man  occupied  the  Presi- 
dential chair,  I  believe  he  commanded  no  por- 
tion of  the  gentleman^s  respect. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  celebrated  pamphlet  on 
the  embargo,  in  which  language  is  held  in  rela- 
tion to  Mr.  Jefferson,  which  my  respect  for  his 
memory  will  prevent  me  from  reading,  unless 
any  gentleman  should  call  for  it.  But  the  sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  has  since  joined  in  sing 
ing  hosannas  to  his  name — he  has  assisted  at 
his  apotheosis,  and  has  fixed  him  as  ^^  a  brilliant 
star  in  the  clear  upper  sky."  I  hope,  therefore, 
he  is  now  prepared  to  receive  with  deference 
and  respect  the  high  authority  of  Mr.  Jefferson. 
In  the  fourth  volume  of  his  Memoirs,  which  has 
just  issued  from  the  press,  we  have  the  follow- 
ing history  of  disunion,  from  the  pen  of  that 
illustrious  statesman:  ^^Mr.  Adams  called  on 
me  pending  the  embargo,  and  w^hile  endeavors 
were  making  to  obtain  its  repeal ;  he  spoke  of 
the  dissatisfaction  of  the  eastern  portion  of  our 
confederacy  with  the  restraints  of  the  embargo 
then  existing,  and  their  restlessness  under  it. 
That  there  was  notiiing  which  might  not  be 
attempted,  to  rid  themselves  of  it.  That  he 
had  information  of  the  most  unquestionable 
authority,  that  certain  citizens  of  the  Eastern 
States  (I  think  he  named  Massachusetts  particu- 
larly) were  in  negotiation  with  agents  of  the 
British  Government,  the  object  of  which  was 
an  agreement  that  the  New  England  States 
should  take  no  further  part  in  the  war  ^the 
commercial  war,  the  *'  war  of  restrictions,"  as 
it  was  called)  then  going  on,  and  that  without 
formally  declaring  their  separation  from  the 
Union,  they  should  withdraw  from  all  aid  and 

with  a  view  to  some  arrangement  whereby  the  States  may 
be  enabled  to  retain  a  portion  of  the  taxes  levied  by  Con- 
gress, for  the  purpK>ses  of  self-defence,  and  for  the  reimburse- 
ment of  expenses  already  incurred  on  account  of  the  United 
SUtes." 

**8.  That  it  is  expedient  to  recommend  to  the  several 
State  Legislatures,  certain  amendments  to  the  constitution, 
viz.: 

That  the  power  to  declare  or  make  war,  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  be  restricted. 

That  it  is  expedient  to  attempt  to  make  provision  foi 
restraining  Congress  in  the  exercise  of  an  unlimited  powei 
to  make  new  States,  and  admit  them  into  the  Union. 

That  an  amendment  be  proposed  respecting  slave  repre 
sentation,  and  slave  taxation.** 

On  the  29th  of  December,  ISt-l,  it  was  proposed  *'  that  the 
capacity  of  naturalized  citizens  to  hold  offices  of  trust,  honor 
or  profit,  ought  to  be  restrained,**  &c. 

The  subsequent  proceedings  are  not  given  at  large.  But 
it  seems  that  the  report  of  the  committee  was  adopted,  and 
also  a  recommendation  of  certain  measures  (of  the  character 
of  which  wo  are  not  informed)  to  the  States  for  their  mu- 
tual defence ;  and  having  voted  that  the  injunction  of  secre- 
cy, in  regard  to  all  the  debates  and  proceedings  of  the  con- 
vention (except  so  &r  as  relates  to  the  report  finally  adopt> 
ed),  be  continued,"  the  convention  a(\Joumed  sine  die,  but, 
as  it  was  supposed,  to  meet  again  when  drcumstanees  aheold 
require  it. 
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obedience  to  them,  &c.  From  that  moment, 
Bays  Mr.  J.,  I  saw  the  necessity  of  abandoning 
it  [the  embargo],  and,  instead  of  effecting  onr 
purpose  by  this  peaceful  meiisure,  we  must  fight 
It  out,  or  break  the  Union."  In  another  letter, 
Mr.  Jefferson  adds :  ^^  I  doubt  whether  a  single 
fact  known  to  the  world,  will  carry  as  clear 
conviction  to  it  of  the  correctness  of  our  know- 
ledge of  the  treasonable  views  of  the  Federal 
party  of  that  day,  as  that  disclosed  by  this,  the 
most  nefarious  and  daring  attempt  to  dissever 
the  Union,  of  which  the  Hartford  Convention 
was  a  subsequent  chapter ;  and  both  of  these 
having  failed,  consolidation  becomes  the  fourth 
chapter  of  the  next  book  of  their  history.  But 
this  opens  with  a  vast  accession  of  strength, 
from  their  younger  recruits,  who,  having  noth- 
ing in  them  of  the  feelings  and  principles  of  7G, 
now  look  to  a  single  and  splendid  government, 
&c.,  riding  and  ruling  over  the  plundered  ploutrh- 
man,  and  beggared  yeomanry."  (vol.  4, 419, 422.) 

The  last  chapter,  says  Mr.  Jefferson,  of  that 
history,  is  to  be  found  in  the  conduct  of  those 
who  are  endeavoring  to  bring  about  consolida^ 
tion ;  aye,  sir,  that  very  consolidation,  for  wliich 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  is  contend- 
ing— the  exercise  by  the  Federal  Government, 
of  powers  not  delegated  in  relation  to  "  internal 
improvements,"  and  "  the  protection  of  manu- 
factures." And  why,  sir,  does  Mr.  Jefferson 
consider  consolidation  as  leading  directly  to 
disunion  ?  Because  he  knew  that  the  exercise 
by  the  Federal  Government,  of  the  powers  con- 
tended for,  would  make  this  ^'a  government 
without  limitation  of  powers,"  the  submission 
to  which,  he  considered  as  a  greater  evil  than 
disunion  itself.  There  is  one  chapter  in  this 
history,  however,  which  Mr.  Jefferson  has  not 
filled  up ;  and  I  must,  therefore,  supply  the  de- 
ficiency. It  is  to  be  found  in  the  protests  made 
by  New  England  against  the  acquisition  of 
Louisiana.  In  relation  to  that  subject,  the  New 
England  doctrine  is  thus  laid  down  by  one  of 
her  learne<l  Doctors  of  that  day,  now  a  Doctor 
of  Laws,  at  the  head  of  the  great  literary  insti- 
tution of  the  East ;  I  mean  Josiah  Qnincy, 
President  of  Harvard  College.  I  quote  from 
the  speech  delivered  by  that  gentleman  on  the 
fioor  of  Congress,  on  the  occasion  of  the  admis- 
sion of  Louisiana  into  the  Union. 

'^Mr.  Quincy  repeated  and  justified  a  remark 
he  ha<l  made,  which,  to  save  all  misapprehension, 
he  had  committed  to  writing,  in  the  following 
words :  "  If  this  bill  passes,  it  is  my  deliberate 
oi)inion,  that  it  is  virtually  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union ;  that  it  will  free  the  States  from  their 
moral  obligation ;  and  as  it  will  be  the  right  of 
all,  so  it  will  be  the  duty  of  some,  to  prepare 
for  a  separation,  amicably  if  they  can,  violently 
if  they  must." 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  under- 
stood, that  all  the  remarks  I  have  made  on  this 
subject,  are  intended  to  be  exclusively  applied 
to  a  party,  which  I  have  described  as  the  ^^  Peace 
party  of  New  England  " — embracing  the  politi- 
•al  associates  of  the  senator  from  Massachusetts 


party  which  controlled  tlie  operations  d 
that  State  during  the  embargo,  and  the  vir, 
and  who  are  justly  chargeable  with  all  the  me^ 
sures  I  have  reprobated.  Sir,  nothing  has  betn 
further  from  my  thoughts,  than  to  impeach  the 
character,  or  conduct  of  the  people  of  New 
England.  For  their  steady  habits^  and  hardy 
virtues,  I  trust  I  entertain  a  becoming  reiipecL 
I  fully  subscribe  to  the  truth  of  the  descriptiuo 
given  before  the  Revolution,  by  one  whose  pTiv» 
is  the  highest  eulogy,  ^'  that  tlie  perseverance  of 
Holland,  the  activity  of  France,  and  the  dex- 
terous and  firm  sagacity  of  English  enterpris«^ 
have  been  more  than  equalled  by  this  ^*  recent 
people."  Hardy,  enterprising,  sagacious,  indos- 
trious,  and  lurraJ — the  people  of  New  Engiiod 
of  the  present  day,  are  worthy  of  their  ances- 
tors. Still  less,  Mr.  President,  has  it  been  raj 
intention  to  say  any  thing  that  could  be  con- 
strued into  a  want  of  respect  for  tliat  partr, 
who,  trampling  on  all  narrow,  sectional  feelings^ 
have  been  true  to  their  principles  in  the  worst 
of  times — ^I  mean  the  democracy  of  New  £ng 
land. 

Sir,  I  will  declare  that^  highly  as  I  appreciate 
the  democracy  of  the  S<)uth,  I  consider  ereo 
higher  praise  to  be  due  to  the  democracjof 
New  England — who  have  maintained  their  prin- 
ciples *^  through  good  and  through  evil  report,** 
who,  at  every  period  of  our  national  historr, 
have  stood  up  manfully  for  ^Hheir  coontrr, 
their  whole  country,  and  nothing  but  tleir 
country."  In  the  great  political  rev<ilution  of 
'98,  they  were  found  united  with  the  democnc; 
of  the  south,  marching  under  the  banner  of  tbe 
constitution,  led  on  by  the  patriarch  of  libenr, 
in  search  of  the  land  of  political  promise,  wLidi 
they  lived  not  only  to  behold,  but  to  poi»e«aod 
to  enjoy.  Again,  sir,  in  the  darkest  and  most 
gloomy  period  of  the  war,  when  our  coontrr 
stood  single-handed,  against  ^^the  conqueror  of 
the  conquerors  of  the  world,'*  when  all  about 
and  aromid  them  was  dark,  and  dreary,  distf- 
trous,  and  discouraging,  they  stood  a  Sptrttt 
band  in  that  narrow  pass,  where  the  honor  of 
their  countrv  was  to  be  defended,  or  to  find  iti 
grave.  And  in  the  last  great  struggle,  iutoIt- 
ing,  as  we  believe,  the  very  existence  of  tbt 
principle  of  popular  sovereignty,  where  wew  . 
the  democracy  of  New  England  t  Where  the; 
always  have  been  found,  sir,  struggling  side  by 
side,  with  Uieir  brethren  of  the  south  and  tin 
west,  for  popular  rights,  and  assisting  in  thit 
glorious  triumph,  by  which  the  man  of  thi 
people  was  elevated  to  the  highest  oflke  in 
their  gift. 

Who,  then,  Mr.  President^  are  the  trne  frioidi 
of  the  Union  ?  Those  who  wonld  oonfioe  tfa* 
Federal  Government  strictly  within  the  limitt 
prescribed  by  the  constitution;  who  wooU 
preserve  to  the  States  and  the  people,  all  poveff 
not  expressly  delegated ;  who  would  make  thii 
a  Federal  and  not  a  National  UnioD,  and  wbo^ 
administering  the  ffovemment  in  a  spirit  if 
equal  Justice,  would  make  it  a  blessing  and  wA 
a  curse.    And  who  are  ita  enemies  ff   thorn 
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who  are  in  favor  of  consolidation — ^who  are  con- 
stantly stealing  power  from  the  States,  and  ad- 
ding strength  to  the  Federal  Government.  A\lio, 
assuming  an  unwarrantable  jarisdiction  over 
the  States  and  the  people,  undertake  to  regulate 
the  whole  industry  and  capital  of  the  country. 
But,  sir,  of  all  descriptions  of  men,  I  consider 
those  as  the  worst  enemies  of  the  Union,  who 
woritice  the  equal  rights  w^hich  belong  to  every 
member  of  the  confederacy,  to  combinations  of 
interested  migorities,  for  personal  or  political 
objects.  But  the  gentleman  apprehends  no 
evil  from  the  dei>endence  of  the  States  on  the 
Federal  Government ;  he  can  see  no  danger  of 
corruption  from  the  influence  of  money  or  of 
patronage.  Sir,  I  know  that  it  is  sup[)osed  to 
be  a  wise  saying  ^^  that  patronage  is  a  source  of 
weakness,"  and  in  support  of  that  maxim,  it 
lias  been  said,  that  ^'  every  ten  appointments 
make  a  hundred  enemies."  But  I  am  rather 
inclined  to  think,  with  tlie  eloquent  and  saga- 
cious orator  now  reposing  on  his  laurels,  on  tlie 
banks  of  tlie  Roanoke,  that,  "  the  power  of  con- 
ferring favors,  creates  a  crowd  of  dependents;" 
he  gave  a  forcible  illustration  of  the  truth  of 
the  remark,  when  he  told  us  of  the  eflect  of 
holding  up  the  savory  morsel  to  the  eager  eyes 
of  the  hungry  hounds  gathered  around  his  door. 
It  mattered  not  whether  the  gift  was  bestowed 
on  Towser  or  Sweetlips,  ^*Tray,  Blanch,  or 
Sweetheart ;"  while  held  in  suspense,  they  were 
all  governed  by  a  nod,  and  when  the  morsel 
was  bestowed,  tlie  expectation  of  the  favors  of 
to-morrow,  kept  up  the  subjection  of  to-day. 

The  senator  from  Massachusetts,  in  denounc- 
ing what  he  is  pleased  to  call  the  Carolina  doc- 
trine, has  attempted  to  tiirow  ridicule  upon  the 
idea  that  a  State  has  any  constitutional  remed\% 
by  the  exercise  of  its  sovereign  authority, 
against  "  a  gross,  palpable,  and  deliberate  viola- 
tion of  the  constitution."  He  calls  it  ^^  an  idle" 
or  ^*  ridiculous  notion,"  or  something  to  that 
etfect,  and  added,  that  it  would  make  the  Union 
*^  a  mere  rope  of  sand."  Now,  Sir,  as  the 
gentleman  has  not  condescended  to  enter  into 
any  examination  of  the  question,  and  has  been 
satisfied  with  throwing  the  weight  of  his  author- 
ity into  the  scale,  £  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to 
do  more  than  to  throw  into  the  opposite  scale, 
the  authority  on  which  South  Carolina  relies; 
aud  there,  for  the  present,  I  am  perfectly  wil- 
ling to  leave  the  controversy.  The  South  Caro- 
lina doctrine,  that  is  to  say,  the  doctrine  con- 
tiuned  in  an  exposition  reported  by  a  committee 
of  the  legislature  in  December,  1828,  and  pub- 
lished by  their  authority,  is  the  good  old  Re- 
publican doctrine  of  ^98-— the  doctrine  of  the 
celebrated  *'  Virginia  Resolutions"  of  that  vear, 
and  of  *^ Madison's  Report"  of  '99.  It  will  be 
recollected  that  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  in 
December  '98,  took  into  consideration  the  Alien 
aud  Sedition  Laws,  then  considered  by  all  Re- 
publicans as  a  gross  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  on  that  day 
paitfed,  among  others,  the  following  resolutions : 

**•  The  General  Assembly  doth  explicitly  and 


peremptorily  declare,  that  it  views  the  powers 
of  the  Federal  Government.,  as  resulting  from  the 
compact  to  which  the  States  are  parties,  as 
limited  by  tlie  plain  sense  and  intention  of  the 
instrument  constituting  that  compact,  as  no 
further  valid  than  they  are  authorized  by  the 
grants  enumerated  in  that  comptu't ;  and  that 
in  case  of  a  deliberate,  palpable,  and  dangerous 
exercise  of  other  powers  not  granted  by  the  said 
compact,  tlie  States  who  are  parties  thereto, 
have  the  rights  and  are  in  duty  bound,  to  inter- 
pose for  arresting  the  progress  of  the  evil,  (md 
for  maintaining,  within  thoir  respective  limits, 
the  authorities,  rights,  and  liberties,  uppertain- 
ing  to  them." 

In  addition  to  the  above  resolution,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Virgiuia  ''appealed  to  the 
other  States,  in  the  couiidence  that  they  would 
concur  with  that  Commonwealth,  that  the  acts 
aforesaid  (the  alien  and  sedition  laws)  are  un- 
constitutional, and  that  the  necesstiry  and  pro- 
l)er  measures  would  be  taken  by  each,  for  co- 
operating with  Virginia  in  maiutaiuing,  unim- 
paired, the  authorities,  rights,  and  liberties,  re- 
served to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the 
people." 

The  legislatures  of  several  of  the  New  Eng- 
land States,  having,  contrary  to  the  expectation 
of  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  expressed  their 
dissent  from  these  doctrines ;  the  subject  came 
up  again  for  consideration  during  the  session  of 
1799-1800,  when  it  was  referred  to  a  select 
committee,  by  whom  was  made  that  celebrate 
report  which  is  familiarly  known  as  ^'  Madison's 
Report,"  aud  which  deserves  to  hist  as  long  as 
the  constitution  itself.  In  that  report,  which 
was  subsequently  adopted  by  the  legislature, 
the  whole  subject  was  deliberately  re-examined, 
and  the  objections  urged  against  the  Virginiji 
doctrines  carefully  considered.  The  result  was, 
that  the  legislature  of  Virginia  re-aOirmed  all 
the  principles  laid  down  in  the  resolutions  of 
1798,  and  issued  to  the  world  that  admirable 
report  which  has  stamped  the  character  of  Mr. 
Madison  as  the  preserver  of  that  coustitution 
which  he  had  contributed  so  largely  to  create 
and  establish.  I  will  here  quote  from  Mr.  Madi- 
son's rei>ort  one  or  two  passa^s  which  bear 
more  immediately  on  the  ]>oint  in  controversy : 
*^  The  resolution  having  taken  this  view  of  the 
federal  compact,  proceeds  to  infer  ^  tliat  in  case 
of  a  deliberate,  palpable,  and  dangerous  exer- 
cise of  other  powers,  not  granted  by  the  said 
compact,  the  States  who  are  parties  thereto, 
have  tlie  right,  and  are  in  duty  bound,  to  inter- 
])ose  for  arresting  the  progress  of  the  evil,  and 
for  maintaining  within  their  respective  limits, 
the  authorities,  rights,  and  liberties,  api)ertain- 
ing  to  thenu' 

'*•  It  ap[»ears  to  your  committee  to  be  a  phiin 
principle,  founded  in  common  sense,  illustrated 
by  common  practice,  and  essential  to  the  nature 
of  compacts,  that,  where  resort  can  be  had  to 
no  tribunal,  superior  to  the  authority  of  the 
parties,  the  parties  themselves  must  be  the 
rightful  judges  in  the  hut  resort,  whether  the 
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bargain  made  has  been  pnrsned  or  violated.  The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  formed 
by  the  sanction  of  the  States,  given  by  each  in 
its  sovereign  capacity.  It  adds  to  the  stability 
and  dignity,  as  well  as  to  the  anthority  of  the 
constitution,  that  it  rests  upon  this  legitimate 
and  solid  foundation.  The  States,  then,  being 
the  parties  to  the  constitutional  compact,  and  in 
their  sovereign  capacity,  it  follows  of  necessity, 
that  there  can  be  no  tribunal  above  tlieir  author- 
ity, to  decide,  in  the  last  resort,  whether  the 
compact  made  by  them  be  violated ;  and,  con- 
sequently, that,  as  the  parties  to  it,  they  nmst 
themselves  decide,  in  the  last  resort,  sucli  ques- 
tions as  may  be  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  re- 
quire their  interposition." 

"  The  resolution  has  guarded  against  any  mis- 
apprehension of  its  object,  by  expressly  requir- 
ing for  sucli  an  interposition  *  the  case  of  a  de- 
liberate, palpable,  and  dangerous  breach  of  the 
constitution,  by  the  exercise  of  powers  not 
granted  by  it.'  It  must  be  a  case,  not  of  a 
light  and  transient  nature,  but  of  a  nature  dan- 
gerous to  the  great  pur|W)ses  for  which  the  con- 
stitution was  established." 

"But  the  resolution  has  done  more  than 
guard  against  misconstruction,  by  expressly  re- 
ferring to  cases  of  a  deliberate,  palpable  and 
dangerous  nature.  It  specifies  the  object  of  the 
interposition  which  it  contemplates,  to  be  solely 
that  of  arresting  the  j)rogress  of  the  evil  of 
usurpation,  and  of  maintaining  the  authorities, 
rights,  and  liberties,  appertaining  to  the  States, 
as  parties  to  the  constitution." 

^^  From  this  view  of  the  resolution,  it  would 
seem  inconceivable  that  it  can  incur  any  just 
disapprobation  frt)m  those  who,  laying  aside  all 
momentary  impressions,  and  recollecting  the 
genuine  source  and  object  of  the  federal  consti- 
tution, shall  cimdidly  and  accurately  interpret 
the  meaning  of  the  General  Assembly.  If  the 
deliberate  exercise  of  dangerous  powers,  palpa- 
bly withheld  by  the  constitution,  could  not 
justify  the  parties  to  it  in  interposing,  even  so 
far  as  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  evil,  and 
thereby  to  preserve  the  constitution  itself,  as 
well  as  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  parties 
to  it,  there  would  l>o  an  end  to  all  relief  from 
usur|>ed  power,  and  a  direct  subversion  of  the 
rijxhts  specified  or  recognized  under  all  the  State 
constitutions,  as  well  as  a  plain  denial  of  the 
fundamental  principles  on  which  our  inde- 
pendence itself  was  declared." 

But,  sir,  our  authorities  do  not  stop  here. 
The  State  of  Kentucky  responded  to  Virginia, 
and  on  the  10th  of  November,  1798,  ado[)ted 
those  celebrate<l  resolutions,  well  known  to  have 
l>een  penned  by  the  author  of  the  Declaration 
of  American  Independence.  In  those  resolu- 
tions, the  legislature  of  Kentucky  declare  **That 
the  government  created  by  this  comi»act  was 
not  made  the  exclusive  or  final  judge  ot'  the  ex- 
lent  of  the  powers  delegated  to  itself,  since  that 
would  have  made  its  discretion,  and  not  the 
c(»nstituti<)n,  the  measure  of  its  pt)wers;  but 
that,  as  in  all  other  cases  of  compact  among 


parties  having  no  oommon  jndge,  each  party  bai 
an  equal  right  to  judge,  for  ititelf^  as  well  of  in- 
fractions as  of  the  mode  and  ruea*«ure  of  redre<x'* 

At  the  ensuing  session  of  tho  legislature,  tbe 
subject  was  re-examined,  and  on  the  14th  NV 
vember,  1799,  tho  resc^Iutions  of  the  ]>recediitf 
year  were  deliberately  reaffirmed,  and  it  vu 
among  other  things  solemnly  declared : 

"  That  if  those  who  administer  tho  general 
government  be  permitted  to  transgress  the  limiti 
fixed  by  that  compact,  by  a  tot; d  disregard  to 
the  6i)ecial  delegations  of  power  therein  ooo* 
tained,  an  annihilation  of  the  State  go vemnieDtA, 
and  the  erection  upon  their  ruins  of  a  gen«nl 
consolidated  government  will  be  tho  ineWtabk 
consequence.  That  the  princi|>les  of  coDst^l^ 
tion  contended  for  by  sundry  of  tho  State  lep** 
latures,  that  the  General  Government  is  tite  ex- 
clusive judge  of  the  extent  of  the  powers  dele 
gated  to  it,  stop  nothing  short  of  despotiisu; 
since  the  discretion  of  those  who  administer  the 
government,  and  not  the  constitution,  would  be 
the  measure  of  their  powers.  That  the  sevenl 
States  who  formed  that  instrnnient,  being  sort- 
reign  and  independent,  have  the  nnqnestionaMd 
right  to  judge  of  its  infraction,  and  that  a  nnlli- 
fication,  by  those  sovereignties,  of  all  unanth*»r- 
ized  acts  done  under  color  of  that  instrawtrutii 
the  rightful  remedy." 

Time  and  experience  confirmed  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's opinion  on  this  al]-im]>ortant  point.  In 
the  year  1821,  he  expresised  himself  in  this  em- 
phatic manner :  ^^  It  is  a  fatal  heresy  to  suppot< 
that  either  our  State  governments  are  superior 
to  the  federal,  or  the  federal  to  the  State ;  nti- 
ther  is  authorized  literally  to  decide  which  !•«- 
longs  to  itself  or  its  co-partner  in  government; 
in  diflferences  of  opinion  between  their  different 
sets  of  public  servants,  the  appeal  is  to  neitbvr, 
but  to  their  employers  peaceably  assembled  by 
their  representatives  in  convention."  Thi 
opinion  of  Mr.  Jefilerson  on  this  subject  hss 
l)een  so  repeatedly  and  so  solemnly  expreswd, 
that  they  may  bo  said  to  have  been  among  tlw 
most  fixed  and  settled  convictions  oi*  his  miod. 

In  the  protest  prepared  by  him  for  the  lejri^ 
lature  of  Virginia,  in  December,  1825,  in  reaped 
to  tho  powers  exercised  by  tho  federal  govern- 
ment in  relation  to  the  tjiriffnnd  internal  im- 
provements, which  he  declares  to  l>e  "nsar{«- 
tions  of  tho  powers  retained  by  tlie  States  mere 
interpolations  into  the  compact,  and  direct  in- 
fractiims  of  it,"  he  solemnly  re-asserts  all  tbe 
principles  of  the  Virginia  resolutions  of  '1*^— 
jirotests  against  "tliese  acts  of  the  fedenl 
branch  of  the  government,  as  null  and  %*oid,aDd 
declares  that,  although  Virginia  would  coDsader 
atlissolution  of  the  Union  as  among  the  grett- 
est  calamities  that  could  befall  them,  yet  it  ii 
not  the  greatest.  There  is  one  yet  greater- 
submission  to  a  government  of  Qnlunited  poweni 
It  is  only  when  the  hope  of  thia  shall  become 
absolutely  desperate,  that  farther  forbearanet 
could  not  be  indulged." 

In  his  letter  to  Mr.  Giles,  written  about  th* 
same  time,  ho  says : 
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**  I  see,  as  yoa  do,  and  with  the  deepest  af- 
OictioD,  the  rapid  strides  with  which  the  federal 
branch  of  our  government  is  advancing  towards 
the  usurpation  of  all  tlie  rights  reserved  to  the 
States,  and  the  consolidation  in  itself  of  all 
powers,  foreign  and  domestic,  and  that  too  hy 
constructions  which  leave  no  limits  to  their 
|>owers,  &0.  Under  the  power  to  regulate  com- 
uierce,  they  assume,  indefinitely,  that  also  over 
agriculture  and  manufactures,  &c.  Under  the 
authority  to  establish  post-roads,  they  claim 
that  of  cutting  down  mountains  for  the  con- 
struction of  roads  and  digging  ciinals,  &o.  And 
what  is  our  resource  for  the  preservation  of  the 
oonstitution ?  Reason  and  argument? — You 
might  as  well  reason  and  argue  with  the  marble 
columns  encircling  them,  &c.  Are  we  then  to 
stand  to  our  arms,  with  the  hot-headed  Geor- 
gian? No  [and  I  say  no,  and  South  Carolina 
lias  said  no] :  that  must  be  the  last  resource. 
We  must  have  patience  and  long  endurance  with 
our  brethren,  &c.,  and  separate  from  our  com- 
panions only  when  the  sole  alternatives  left  are 
a  dissolution  of  our  union  with  them,  or  sub- 
mission to  a  government  without  limitation  of 
powers,  l^tween  these  two  evils,  when  we 
must  make  a  choic^  there  can  be  no  hesitation." 

Such,  sir,  are  the  high  and  imposing  authori- 
ties in  support  of  '*tlie  Carolina  doctrine," 
which  is,  in  fact,  the  doctrine  of  the  Virginia 
Resolutions  of  1798. 

Sir,  at  that  day  the  whole  country  was  divi- 
ded on  this  very  question.  It  formed  the  Une 
of  demarcation  between  the  federal  and  republi- 
can parties ;  and  the  great  political  revolution 
which  then  took  place,  turned  upon  the  very 
question  involved  in  tliese  resolutions.  That 
question  was  decided  by  the  people,  and  by  that 
decision  the  constitution  was,  in  the  emphatic 
language  of  Mr.  Jefterson,  "saved  at  its  last 
gasp."  I  should  suppose,  sir,  it  would  require 
more  8elf-resj)ect  than  any  gentlemen  here 
would  be  willing  to  assume,  to  treat  lightly  doc- 
trines derived  fi-om  such  high  resources.  Rest- 
ing on  authority  like  this,  I  will  ask  gentlemen 
whether  South  Carolina  has  not  manifested  a 
high  regard  for  the  Union,  when,  under  a 
tyranny  ten  times  more  grievous  than  the  alien 
and  sedition  laws,  she  has  hitherto  gone  no 
farther  than  to  petition,  remonstrate,  and  to 
eolemuly  protest  against  a  series  of  meiisures 
which  she  believes  to  be  wholly  unconstitu- 
tional, and  utterly  destructive  of  her  interests. 
Sir,  South  Carolina  has  not  gone  one  step  fur- 
ther than  Mr.  Jefferson  himself  was  disposed  to 
go,  in  relation  to  the  present  subject  of  our  pre- 
oent  complaints — ^not  a  step  farther  than  the 
statesmen  from  N^ew  England  were  disposed  to 
^  wader  similar  circumstances ;  no  further  than 
the  senator  from  Massachusetts  himself  once 
considered  as  within  "the  limits  of  a  constitu- 
tional opposition."  The  doctrine  that  it  is  the 
right  of  a  State  to  judge  of  the  violations  of  the 
oonstitution  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  to  protect  her  citizens  from  the  ope- 
rations of  unconstitutional  laws,  was  held  by 
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the  enlightened  citizens  of  Boston,  who  assem- 
bled in  Faneuil  Hall,  on  the  25th  of  January, 
1809.  They  state,  in  that  celebrated  memorial, 
that  **  they  looked  only  to  the  State  legislature, 
who  were  competent  to  devise  relief  against  the 
unconstitutional  acts  of  the  General  Grovernment. 
That  your  power  (say  they)  is  adequate  to  that 
object,  is  evident  from  the  organization  of  the 
confederacy." 

A  distinguished  senator  from  one  of  the  New 
England  State**,  (Mr.  Hillhouse,)  in  a  speech  de- 
livered here,  on  a  bill  for  enforcing  the  embar- 
go, declared — "I  feel  myself  bound  in  con- 
science to  declare,  (lest  the  blood  of  those  who 
shall  fall  in  the  execution  of  this  measure,  shall 
be  on  my  head,)  that  I  consider  this  Ui  be  an  act 
which  directs  a  mortal  blow  at  the  liberties  ot 
my  country — an  act  containing  unconstitutional 
provisions,  to  which  the  people  are  not  bound  to 
submit,  and  to  which,  in  my  opinion,  they  will 
not  submit" 

And  the  senator  from  Massachusetts  himself, 
in  a  speech  delivered  on  the  same  subject  in  the 
other  House,  said,  ''  This  opposition  it*  constitu- 
tional and  legal ;  it  is  also  conscientious.  It  rests 
on  settled  and  sober  conviction,  that  such  policy 
is  destructive  to  the  interests  of  the  people,  and 
dangerous  to  the  being  of  government.  The 
experience  of  every  day  confirms  these  senti- 
ments. Men  who  act  from  such  motives  are 
not  to  be  discouraged  by  trifling  obstacles,  nor 
awed  by  any  dangers.  They  know  the  limit  of 
constitutional  opj)osition ;  up  to  that  limit,  at 
their  own  discretion,  they  will  walk,  and  walk 
fearlessly."  How  '*the  being  of  the  govern- 
ment "  was  to  be  endangered  by  "  constitutional 
opposition"  to  the  embargo,  I  leave  to  the 
gentleman  to  explain. 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
South  Carolina  doctrine  is  the  republican  doc- 
trine of  '98 ;  that  it  was  promulgated  by  the 
fathers  of  the  faith — that  it  was  maintained  by 
Virginia  and  Kentucky  in  the  worst  of  times — 
that  it  constituted  the  very  pivot  on  which  tlio 
political  revolution  of  that  day  turned — that  it 
embraces  the  very  principles,  the  triumph  of 
which,  at  that  time,  saved  the  constitution  at  its 
last  gasp,  and  which  New  England  statesmen 
were  not  unwilling  to  adopts  when  they  be- 
lieved themselves  to  be  the  victims  of  uncon- 
stitutional legislation.  Sir,  as  to  the  doctrine 
that  the  Federal  Government  is  the  exclusive 
judge  of  the  extent  as  well  as  the  limitations  of 
its  powers,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  utterly  subver- 
sive of  the  sovereignty  and  independence  of  the 
States.  It  makes  but  little  difference,  in  my 
estimation,  whether  Congress  or  tlie  Supreme 
Court  are  invested  with  this  power.  If  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  in  all,  or  any  of  its  depart- 
ments, are  to  prescribe  the  limits  of  it^  own 
authority,  and  tlie  States  are  bound  to  submit 
to  the  decision,  and  are  not  to  be  allowed  to 
examine  and  decide  for  themselves,  when  the 
barriers  of  the  constitution  shall  be  overleaped, 
this  is  practically  "a  government  without  limi- 
tation of  powers."    The  States  are  at  once  le- 
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duced  to  mere  petty  corporations,  and  the  peo- 
ple are  entirely  at  your  mercy.  I  have  but  one 
word  more  to  add.  In  all  the  efforts  that  have 
been  made  by  South  Carolina,  to  resist  the  un- 
constitutional laws  which  Congress  has  extend- 
ed over  them,  she  has  kept  steadily  in  view  the 
preservation  of  the  Union,  by  the  only  means 
hy  which  she  believes  it  can  be  long  preserved 
— a  firm,  manly,  and  steady  resistance  against 
usurpation.  The  measures  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment have,  it  is  true,  prostrated  her  inter- 
ests, and  will  soon  involve  the  whole  South  in 
irretrievable  ruin.  But  even  this  evil,  great  as 
it  is,  is  not  the  chief  ground  of  our  complaints. 
It  is  the  principle  involved  in  the  contest — a 
principle,  which  substituting  the  discretion  of 
Congress  for  the  limitations  of  the  constitution, 
brings  the  States  and  the  people  to  the  feet 
of  tiio  Federal  Government,  and  leaves  them 
nothing  they  can  call  their  own.    Sir,  if  the 


measures  of  the  Federal  Government  were  kji 
oppressive,  we  should  still  strive  against  thii 
usurpation.  The  soath  is  acting  on  a  princif^t 
she  has  always  held  sacred — resif^tance  to  un- 
authorized taxation.  These,  sir.  are  the  princi- 
ples which  induced  the  immortal  Hampden  to 
resist  the  payment  of  a  tax  of  twenty  shiltinpi. 
Would  twenty  shillings  have  ruined  his  fortoDd? 
No  1  but  the  payment  of  half  twenty  shilling 
on  the  principle  on  which  it  was  ^enumd<d 
woidd  have  made  him  a  slave.  Sir,  if  in  acting 
on  these  high  motives — if  animated  by  tbi: 
ardent  love  of  liberty  which  has  always  be«i 
the  most  prominent  trait  in  the  southern* chtfw- 
ter — ^we  should  be  hurried  beyond  the  booDdi 
of  a  cold  and  calculating  prudence,  who  is  there, 
with  one  noble  and  generous  sentiment  in  kii 
bosom,  that  would  not  be  disposed,  in  the  Lid- 
guage  of  Burke,  to  exclaim,  ^^  Yon  mustp«rifli 
something  to  the  spirit  of  lil>erty  I  ^ 
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Ih  reviewing  the  career  of  this  eloquent  lawyer  and  statesman,  it  can  hnt  be  regretted  that 
much  genias,  intellectual  worth  and  promise,  should  have  so  prematurely  passed  away.  Marl^pd 
as  his  life  was  by  great  performances,  which  of  themselves  have  rendered  his  name  familiar 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  his  country,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  had  it  been 
prolonged,  his  maturity  would  have  been  crowned  with  still  greater  and  growing  glories. 

He  was  the  son  of  a  highly  respectable  and  prosperous  shipmaster,  and  was  born  at  Portland, 
in  Maine,  on  the  last  day  of  September,  1808.  A  severe  illness  during  infancy  deprived  him  for 
several  years  of  the  use  of  his  limbs,  but  by  the  kind  attention  of  his  mother,  who  watched  him 
with  unwearied  devotedness  and  care,  he  in  a  few  years  recovered  from  his  infirmities,  with  the 
exception  of  a  partial  lameness  in  one  of  his  legs,  which  clung  to  him  until  the  day  of  his  death. 
Denied  the  privilege  of  walking,  the  greater  part  of  his  childhood  was  passed  in  the  house,  in 
the  company  of  his  mother,  who  taught  him  to  read.  Before  he  was  ten  years  old  he  mastered 
all  the  books  ^^  he  could  lay  his  hands  on,'^  and  thus  stored  his  mind  with  a  knowledge  of  history, 
poetry  and  select  literature.  The  Bible  was  his  favorite,  and  in  the  palaces,  the  cities,  the  deep 
yales,  the  quagmires,  and  the  sunny  pastures  of  the  Pilgrim^s  Progress,  he  found  an  irresistible 
charm  and  the  deepest  gratification. 

As  soon  as  he  was  able  to  move  about  with  the  aid  of  a  cane,  he  spent  much  of  his  time  in 
the  woods  and  fields,  engaged  in  hunting  and  fishing.  The  latter  diversion  was  his  "  greatest 
delight,"  says  his  brother.  "  Old  Isaac  "Walton  could  hardly  have  excelled  him  in  devotion  to 
this  *  treacherous  art,'  or  in  the  skill  with  which  he  pursued  it.  Many  and  many  a  long  summer's 
day  did  he  spend  in  wandering  slowly  up  and  down  the  Great  Brook ;  and  never,  in  after  life, 
was  the  subject  mentioned  without  reviving  some  of  the  pleasantest  memories  of  his  youth." 

As  he  advanced  in  years,  his  parents  began  to  consider  the  subject  of  his  mode  of  life  in  the 
ftiture.  His  lameness  rendered  him  incapable  of  severe  physical  duties,  and  the  early  develop- 
ment of  his  remarkable  intellectual  qualities,  convinced  them  that  he  ought  to  be  educated.  To 
this  end  he  was  prepared  at  Gorham  Academy  ;  and  in  the  autumn  of  1824,  entered  the  junior 
olass  of  Bowdoin  College.  His  course  was  marked  and  brilliant :  "  one  of  the  few  instances,  in 
college  life,  of  decided  indications  of  future  success  and  eminence."  On  leaving  college  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  law,  and  in  the  summer  of  1827,  started  for  the  west  in  "  quest  of  fortune." 
He  intended  to  establish  himself  at  Oincinnati,  but,  soon  after  arriving  at  that  place,  inducements 
of  a  more  lucrative  character  than  he  enjoyed  at  his  new  home,  were  offered,  in  the  situation  of 
a  tutor  In  a  private  family  at  Natchez,  Mississippi.  He  left  Cincinnati  a  few  months  after  his 
arrival  from  Maine,  and  in  November  took  upon  himself  the  duties  of  the  tutorship.  In  this  posi- 
tion he  was  enabled  to  devote  much  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  his  profession.  His  patroness  was 
the  widow  of  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  the  entire  use  of  his  library  was  at  Mr.  Prentiss's  disposal. 
it  hardly  need  be  said  that  to  these  great  advantages  he  was  fully  awake,  and  that  he  made  the 
best  use  of  them. 

In  June,  1829,  he  was  admitted  to  practice,  and  soon  after  formed  a  partnership  with  Genera] 
Felix  Huston.  His  first  appearance  at  the  bar  is  thus  described  in  the  recent  interesting 
biography  by  his  brother:— "He  was  a  slight-made,  beardless  boy,  extremely  youthful  loot 
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ing,  by  no  means  physically  imposing,  and  a  stranger  to  all  at  the  court.  It  was  a  case  hi 
was  appearing  in  for  Mr.  Huston ;  and  when  it  was  called,  he  responded  to  it,  and  stated  tk 
nature  of  the  case,  and  that  it  stood  on  demurrer  to  some  part  of  the  proceedings  which  hi 
desired  to  argue.  The  Judge,  with  some  nonchalance,  told  him  he  did  not  wish  to  hear  argnment 
on  the  subject,  as  he  had  made  up  his  mind  adversely  to  the  side  Mr.  Prentiss  appeared  for ;  upan 
this,  Mr.  P.  modestly,  but  firmly,  insisted  on  his  clients  constitutional  right  to  be  heard,  by  him- 
self or  counsel,  before  his  cause  was  adjudged  against  him.  The  right  was  recognized— and  he 
was  heard,  and  made  a  stpeech  that  astonished  both  court  and  bystanders :  and  the  Jndge,  to  hb 
honor  be  it  spoken,  was  not  only  convinced  of  the  error  of  his  previous  opinion,  but  had  the 
manliness  to  acknowledge  it.  Few  young  men,  in  a  strange  place,  with  a  cause  prejudged  ud 
the  decision  announced,  would  have  so  boldly  asserted  and  maintained  their  client^s  rights.^' 

During  his  residence  at  Natchez  he  continued  to  devote  much  of  his  leisure  to  general  read- 
ing and  the  pursuits  of  literature.  lie  prepared  many  pieces  in  prose  and  verso,  for  the  periodi- 
cals in  his  locality,  among  which  a  poetical  effusion  entitled  The  lee  JPctlaeCf  ^'  yet  lives  in  the 
re^llection  of  his  friends  in  the  south-we^t."  An  essay  on  Toasting^  written  at  this  time,  ii 
preserved  in  the  life  of  him,  lately  published. 

Early  in  1882,  after  having  spent  four  years  in  Natchez,  he  removed  to  Vicksburg,  where  he 
at  onco  rose  to  a  couspicuous  place  in  his  profession.  The  case  in  which  he  was  first  engaged  tf 
this  place  "  was  one  involving  the  power  of  the  corporation  to  cut  off  by  quarantine,  a  paWic 
hotel  from  all  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  town.  The  hotel  stood  alone  on  a  square,  and  ▼» 
infested  with  the  small  pox.  The  Mayor  and  Council  had  passed  an  ordinance  forbidding  all 
persons  out  of  it  from  going  to  it,  and  all  persons  in  it,  from  coming  out  of  it.  Without  any  pre- 
vious notice  or  preparation,  except  the  examination  of  testimony,  Mr.  Prentiss  ^>oke  for  tw 
hours,  and  by  an  argument  replete  with  metaphor,  satire,  and  logic,  he  gained  his  cause  isd 
induced  an  immediate  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  ordinance.'^  About  this  time  he  made  his  appeir- 
anco  as  a  political  orator,  and  seems  to  have  gained  for  the  patriotism  of  his  sentiments  not  cdIt 
the  unbounded  applause  of  his  supporters,  but  even  that  of  his  bitterest  adversaries. 

In  1888,  he  appeared  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  "  made  a  speech 
three  or  four  hours  long."*  His  pleadings,  in  spite  of  his  youthful  fire  and  highly  wrought  fim^, 
were  so  happily  fortified  by  deep  reading  and  deep  thought,  as  to  instantly  attract  the  notice  of 
Chief  Justice  Marshall,  and  call  forth  from  that  master-mind  involuntary  praise.f  During  the 
same  year  he  formed  a  business  connexion  with  John  J.  Guion,  an  experienced  and  weU-knowB 
practitioner  of  law  in  Vicksburg ;  and  a  few  weeks  after,  his  duel  with  General  H.  8.  Foote  o^ 
curred.  Of  the  latter  event  Mr.  Prentiss  thus  wrote  in  a  letter  to  his  youngest  brother  who  hfti 
strongly  remonstrated  with  him  respecting  the  course  he  had  pursued : — "  I  am  very  sony  yoa 
heard  at  all  of  my  foolish  scrape.  I  regretted  the  occurrence  as  much  as  any  one.  I  neither 
sought  the  dilHculty,  nor  sent  the  challenge ;  but  having  received  it  under  the  circumstances  thtf 
existed,  I  could  not  have  acted  differently  from  what  I  did.  If  I  had,  I  should  have  lost  my  on 
self-respect,  and  life  itself  would  have  had  no  further  objects  for  me.  I  know  that  with  yoor 
princij^les,  no  excuse  will  be  sufficient  in  such  a  case.  I  am  no  advocate  of  daelling,  and  alwiri 
shall  from  principle  avoid  such  a  thing,  as  much  as  possible ;  but  when  a  man  is  placed  in  t  sit- 
uation where  if  he  does  not  fight,  life  will  be  rendered  valueless  to  him,  both  in  his  o?rn  eyes  ii4 
those  of  the  community,  and  existence  will  become  a  burden  to  him ;  then,  I  say,  he  wiB 
fight,  and  by  so  doing,  will  select  the  least  of  two  evils.  I  know  you  will  say  that  such  a  ctH  v 
I  have  supposed,  cannot  occur ;  but,  brother,  I  think  you  are  mistaken,  and  such  cases  nny 
occur,  but  not  often.  However,  I  trust  I  shall  never  again  have  occasion  to  act  in  such  a  matttf. 
You  may  rest  assured,  that  I  shall  never  seek  a  quarrel,  and  shall  always  avoid  one,  so  long  ill 
can  do  so,  and  retain  my  self-respect" 

At  this  period  Mr.  Prentiss  was  enjoying  a  very  large  and  lucrative  practice.     BosinesipreMi 
npon  him  from  all  quarters,  and  his  fame  as  an  advocate  was  widely  spread.    His  geniality,  vi^ 
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%nd  humor  attracted  every  body  to  him,  "  Every  body  liked  him,  and  he  was  disposed  to  like 
every  body.^'  A  reference  to  his  letters  written  at  this  time  will  afford  a  jnst  estimate  of  the 
extensive  and  laborious  duties  of  his  profession.  In  August  of  this  year  (1884)  he  delivered  at 
Jackson,  Mississippi,  an  address,  commemorative  of  the  liie  and  services  of  Lafayette. 

After  an  absence  of  eight  years,  he  visited  his  home  in  Maine,  where  he  spent  a  short  time 
amid  the  scenes  of  his  boyhood ;  fished  at  the  old  brook,  and  went  out  to  meet  old  faces  and 
friends.  On  his  return  to  Yicksburg,  he  entered  upon  his  practice  with  renewed  vigor,  and 
soon  after  was  elected  to  the  State  Legblature  to  represent  his  adopted  town.  In  this  station 
be  remained,  with  occasional  intervals,  ardently  engaged  in  the  toil  and  strife  of  politics,  for  the 
next  eight  years.  In  the  great  questions  of  the  day  he  evinced  the  warmest  interest,  was  an 
Eurdent  admirer  of  Henry  Clay,  and  an  active  opponent  of  General  Jackson.  Ills  poHtical  speeches 
at  this  time  have  not  been  preserved,  but  his  cotemporaries  refer  to  them  as  containing  great 
strength,  wit,  and  powerful  argumentation.  An  anecdote  relating  to  one  of  his  earliest  stump 
speeches,  given  by  his  biographer,  will  show  the  readiness  and  self-possession  he  displayed 
under  trying  circumstances.  Uis  speech  ^'  was  a  powerful  invective  against  General  Jackson, 
for  his  removal  of  the  members  of  his  first  Cabinet.  While  he  was  summing  up  the  excuses  of  the 
Democratic  party  alleged  for  the  act,  he  was  suddenly  confronted  by  a  fellow  holding  up  a  large 
Sag,  with  nothing  on  it  but  the  words  '^  Hurrah  for  Jackson  I"  inscribed  with  large  letters.  The 
man  advanced  slowly  towards  the  speaker,  whose  eye  no  sooner  caught  the  pennant  than  he  ex- 
claimed, without  the  slightest  perturbation — "  In  short,  fellow-citizens,  you  have  now  before 
jTOu  the  sum  and  substance  of  all  the  arguments  of  the  party — Hurrah  far  Jackwn  /"  The 
sfTect  was  electrical,  and  the  poor  man  slunk  away,  trailing  his  banner  after  him.^' 

Mr.  Prentiss  was  untiring  and  diligent  in  the  discharge  of  his  legislative  duties.  He  was  ap- 
pointed Chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  in  the  course  of  the  session  delivered  several 
speeches  advocating  the  system  of  internal  improvement.  Hardly  one  complete  speech,  however, 
B  preserved ;  but  such  as  remain  display  great  political  intelligence,  wisdom,  and  straightforward- 
less ;  ^  they  sparkle,  like  dust  of  gold,  amidst  the  rubbish  of  ordinary  legislative  verbosity.'^  In 
the  following  session,  which  met  in  January,  1837,  he  delivered  a  masterly  speech  on  the  ques- 
ion  of  admitting  the  delegates  from  the  new  counties.  This  effort  is  extant,  and  is  sterlingly 
Uostrative  of  its  author's  reverence  for  law  and  constitution.  At  the  end  of  the  session  he  re- 
ugned  his  seat;  resumed  his  profession  and  the  cultivation  of  general  literature. 

In  the  fall  of  1837,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  political  campaign ;  canvassed  his  State,  and 
ivas  elected  a  representative  to  Congress.  On  his  arrival  at  Washington,  his  seat  was  contested, 
md  a  day  was  set  apart  for  him  to  address  the  House  in  support  of  his  claims.  On  that  day, 
lays  his  biographer,  ^^  nearly  all  the  members  were  in  their  seats,  the  galleries  were  crowded,  and 
iTerj  eye  and  ear  were  fixed  in  eager  expectation.  His  first  sentence  riveted  the  attention  of 
he  whole  audience,  and  each  succeeding  sentence  increased  the  surprise  and  pleasure  awakened 
)7  the  first  Some,  anticipating  an  outburst  of  fervid  but  unpolished  declamation,  were  charmed 
o  find  themselves  listening  to  an  orator,  whose  logic  was  as  accurate  and  subtle  as  that  of  a 
choolman,  while  the  fitirest  gems  of  literary  culture  adorned  his  rhetoric.  Others,  expecting  a 
riolent  party  harangue,  were  no  less  astonished  to  find  themselves  in  the  presence  of  a  statesman 
lod  jurist  discussing,  with  patriotic  zeal,  a  great  principle  of  constitutional  law.  His  peroration 
WBS  short,  but  it  thrilled  tlie  immense  assemblage  like  an  electric  touch.  Much  of  its  force  was 
»wing  to  the  tones  of  his  voice,  the  glow  of  his  eye  and  countenance,  his  peculiarly  earnest  man- 
ler,  and  the  high-wrought  feelings  of  his  hearers ;  but  no  one  can  read  it  even  now,  without 
dmiring  its  skill  and  beauty. 

The  moment  he  had  finished,  his  friends  flocked  around  him  with  their  enthusiastic  congratu- 
ationa,  in  which  they  were  joined  by  not  a  few  of  his  political  opponents.  As  Mr.  Webster  left 
he  Hall,  he  remarked  to  a  friend,  with  comprehensive  brevity :  "  Nobody  could  equal  it  I''  And 
his  may  suffice  as  a  sample  of  the  innumerable  compliments  elicited  by  his  speech.  It  is  still 
emembered  with  wonder  by  all  who  heard  it.  Pew  members  of  the  House  were  less  likely  to  be 
aisled  by  false  oratory  than  Ex-President  Fillmore.  In  a  letter,  dated  BnfliEdo,  Nov.  28, 1858, 
le  writes:  '^I  can  never  forget  that  speech.    It  was,  certainly,  the  most  brilliAot  that  I  eve? 
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heard,  and,  as^a  whole,  I  think  it  folly  equalled,  if  it  did  not  exceed,  any  rhetorical  effort  to  whidk 
it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  listen  in  either  Honse  of  Congress.  It  elevated  him  at  onc«  to 
the  first  rank  of  CongreseioDal  orators,  and  stamped  his  short,  but  brilliant  parliamentarr  career 
with  the  impression  of  undoubted  genius,  and  the  highest  oratorical  powersi  I  have  never  i«&d 
the  publislied  speech,  but  I  apprehend  it  is  not  possible  that  it  should  convey  to  the  reader  aor 
adequate  idea  of  the  effect  produced  by  its  delivery." 

When  the  vote  was  taken  on  the  question  of  his  right  to  a  seat,  it  was  a  tie,  and  the  vote  of 
the  S|)cakcr,  James  K.  Polk,  being  cast  against  him,  Mr.  Prentiss  returned  to  Yicksburg.   fiii 
second  canvass  was  distinguished  for  the  excitement  it  produced.    Every  where  he  was  met 
with  enthusiasm  and  delight.     Among  many  anecdotes  of  this  canvass,  illustrative  of  iht 
power  he  displayed  as  an  orator,  is  the  following.    On  one  occasion,  while  he  was  speaking 
in  his  most  fascinating  manner,  an  old  Democrat  present  became  so  charmed  and  excited,  that 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  address,  he  walked  towards  him,  and  ripping  his  coat  open  behind,  as  be 
did  so,  cried  out :  "  Well,  they  may  call  me  a  turn-coat,  if  they  choose ;  but  I  won't  be  thai— 1 
shall  just  bach  out  of  my  coat,  and  vote  for  S.  8.  Prentiss."    In  this  election  "Mr.  Prentiss  ▼» 
successful,  and  in  May,  1838,  he  took  his  seat  in  Congress.    But  he  had  no  taste  for  congrei^iui 
life,  and,  after  serving  a  brief  term,  he  returned  to  the  bar  and  to  his  extended  practice.   Els 
representative  career,  however,  short  as  it  was,  was  of  unusual  brilliancy  and  success.   Ili-s 
speech  on  the  Defalcations  of  Public  OflBcers,  the  Sub-Treasury  Bill,  and  that  on  the  Navy,  gainei 
him  great  applause  throughout  the  country,  and  firmly  established  his  reputation  as  a  parliamen- 
tary orator.    On  his  return  from  Washington,  he  stopped  for  some  time  at  Louisville,  to  assist  in 
the  defence  of  Judge  Wilkinson,  who  was  indicted  for  murder.    The  limits  of  this  sketch  wO 
not  permit  a  detail  of  this  afiair.    Mr.  Prentiss's  argument,  (reported  some  time  after  its  <lrli- 
very.)  which  was  regarded,  by  all  who  heard  it,  as  a  masterpiece  of  forensic  eloquence,  is  no* 
before  the  world. 

In  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1840,  Mr.  Prentiss  was  constant  and  untiring  in  the  advocaij 
of  tlie  Whig  policy.  His  speeches,  some  of  which  were  reported,  are  now  frosh  in  the  recoD*c« 
tion  of  manv. 

Mr.  Prentiss's  opposition  to  the  Mississippi  Repudiation  was  firm  and  uncompromising.  In  his 
speeches,  which  were  among  the  ablest  he  ever  made,  he  denounced  the  measure  as  alike  nunoos 
and  wicked;  everywhere  he  lifted  up  his  voice  against  it;  it  mattered  not  whether  he  va$ 
addressing  a  polished  audience  at  Katchez,  a  knot  of  idlers  at  the  comer  of  the  street  in  Vickv 
burg,  a  gathering  of  backwoodsmen,  or  a  crowd  well  sprinkled  with  repudiating  legislators  ii 
the  capital;  he  never  varied  his  speech,  except  to  lash  the  iniquity  with  rebukes  itill  moK 
scathing  when  ho  saw  its  authors  or  abettors  before  him. 

In  1845,  he  removed  from  Vioksburg  to  New  Orleans,  where  he  soon  mastered  the  rrBtMaal 
jurisprudence  of  Louisiana,  which  greatly  differed  from  that  under  which  he  had  been  so  1(A$ 
practising ;  became  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  principles  of  civil  law,  and  took  a  positiofl 
foremost  at  the  bar.    His  practice  was  extensive,  and  continued  so  until  he  became  broken  dom 
by  ill  health.    In  the  midst  of  his  professional  labors  he  always  took  an  active  part  in  the  poli- 
tics of  the  day.    In  truth,  he  is  generally  better  known  as  a  political  orator,  than  a  lawyer.   X* 
did  he  confine  himself  to  these  duties  alone.    He  was  distinguished  for  his  fondness  and  thoroopk 
knowledge  of  literature.    Besides  rendering  the  most  important  services  in  the  political  eva- 
paigns,  he  was  often  called  upon  to  appear  as  the  popular  orator  of  anniversaries^  and,  with  lii* 
pen  as  well  as  his  tongue,  he  was  a  ready  advocate  in  the  oause  of  philanthropy  and  the  ek«" 
tion  of  his  fellow-men.    During  the  few  last  years  of  his  life,  he  suffered  severe  illnefs;  yet  h* 
continued  to  labor  assiduously  in  his  profession,  and  only  relinquished  it  a  short  time  prior  toli* 
death.    He  died  at  Longwood,  near  Natchez,  on  the  first  day  of  July,  1851. 

As  a  lawyer,  Mr.  Prentiss  was  distinguished  for  the  remarkable  rapidity  and  analytical  po** 
of  his  mind.  His  memory  was  singularly  retentive.  His  logical  faculty  was  very  acute  m^ 
discerning.  "  It  was  often  the  complaint  of  the  court  and  his  brother  lawyers,"  says  <m»  d  ^ 
cotemporaries,  "  that  he  would  argue  a  case  all  to  pieces.  He  would  penetrate  to  the  veiy  ^" 
torn  of  a  sulject,  as  it  were,  by  intuition,  and  lay  it  bare  in  aU  its  parts,  like  a  chemist  analniif 
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any  material  object,  or  a  surgeon  making  a  dissection.  Ilis  reading  was  fall  and  general,  and 
every  thing  he  gathered  from  books,  as  well  as  from  intercourse  with  his  fellow-men,  dung  to 
his  memory,  and  was  ever  at  his  command.  But  his  most  striking  talent  was  his  oratory.  We 
have  never  known  or  read  of  a  man  who  equalled  Prentiss,  in  the  faculty  of  thinking  on  his  legs, 
or  of  extemporaneous  eloquence.  lie  required  no  preparation  to  speak  on  any  subject,  and  on 
all  he  was  equally  happy.  We  have  heard  from  him,  thrown  out  in  a  dinner-speech,  or  at  a 
public  meeting,  when  unexpectedly  called  on,  more  brilliant  and  striking  thoughts  than  TMumy 
of  the  most  gifted  poets  and  orators  ever  elaborated  in  their  closets.  He  possessed  a  rare  wit. 
His  garland  was  enwreathed  with  flowers  culled  from  every  shrub  or  plant,  and  from  every 
clime.  And  if  at  times  the  thorn  lurked  beneath  the  bright  flower,  the  wound  it  inflicted  wa« 
■oon  assuaged  and  healed  by  some  mirthful  and  laughter-moving  palliative.^'  In  his  social  rela- 
tions, he  was  courteous,  afl*ectionate,  and  generous.  Of  a  brilliant  imagination,  sparkling  wit, 
and  rare  convivial  talents,  he  was  always  a  welcome  guest  wherever  he  went.  In  his  death, 
the  American  bar  lost  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments,  and  the  human  race  a  steadfiist,  loving,  and 
disinterested  friend. 

Those  who  desire  a  full  insight  into  the  character  and  genius  of  Mr.  Prentiss,  would  do  well 
to  consult  the  interesting  memoir  lately  published  by  bi  brother,  to  which  the  editor  here  acknow- 
ledges his  indebtedness  for  the  material  of  this  sketch. 
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Mr.  Prentiss  delivered  the  following  address, 
before  the  New  England  Society  of  New  Or- 
leans, on  the  twenty-second  of  December,  1845 : 

This  is  a  day  dear  to  the  sons  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  ever  held  by  them  in  sacred  remem- 
brance. On  this  day,  from  every  quarter  of 
the  globe,  they  gather  in  spirit  around  the  Rock 
of  Plymouth,  and  hang  upon  the  urns  of  their 
Pilgrim  Fathers  the  garlands  of  filial  gratitude 
and  affection.  AVe  have  assembled  for  the  pur- 
pose of  participating  in  this  honorable  duty ;  of 
performing  this  pious  pilgrimage.  To-day  we 
will  visit  that  memorable  spot.    Wo  will  gaze 

Tn  the  place  where  a  feeble  band  of  persecut- 
exiles  founded  a  mighty  nation:  and  our 
hearts  will  exult  with  ]>roud  gratification  as 
we  remember  that  on  that  barren  shore  our 
ancestors  plants  not  only  empire  but  Freedom. 
V^e  will  meditate  upon  their  toils,  their  sutFer- 
ings,  and  their  virtues,  and  to-morrow  return 
to  our  daily  avocations,  with  minds  refreshed 
Bnd  improved  by  the  contemplation  of  their 
high  principles  and  noble  purposes. 

The  human  mind  cannot  be  contented  with 
the  present.  It  is  ever  journeying  through  the 
tr(xiden  regions  of  the  past,  or  making  adven- 
turous excursions  into  the  mysterious  realms  of 
the  future.  He  who  lives  only  in  the  present, 
«is  but  a  brute,  and  has  not  attained  the  human 
dignity.  Of  the  future  but  little  is  known; 
clouds  and  darkness  rest  upon  it ;  we  yearn  to 
become  acquainted  with  its  hidden  secrets  ;  we 
stretch  out  our  arms  towards  its  shadowy  in- 
habitants; we  invoke  our  posterity,  but  they 
answer  us  not.    Wo  wander  in  its  dim  precincts 


till  reason  becomes  confnsed,  and  at  last  start 
back  in  fear,  like  mariners  who  have  entered 
an.  unknown  ocean,  of  whose  winds,  tides,  cur- 
rents, and  quicksands  they  are  wholly  ignorant. 
Then  it  is  we  turn  for  relief  to  the  ])ast,  that 
mighty  reser^'oir  of  men  ond  things.  There  we 
have  something  tangible  to  which  our  sym- 
pathies can  attach ;  upon  which  we  can  lean 
for  support ;  from  whence  we  can  gatlier  knowl- 
edge and  learn  wisdom.  There  we  are  intro- 
duced into  Nature's  vast  laboratory  and  witness 
her  elemental  labors.  We  mark  with  intere:*t 
the  changes  in  continents  and  oceans  by  which 
she  has  notched  the  centuries.  But  our  atten- 
tion is  still  more  deeply  aroused  by  the  great 
moral  events,  which  have  controlled  the  for- 
tunes of  those  who  have  preceded  us,  and  still 
influence  our  own.  With  curious  wonder,  we 
gaze  down  the  long  aisles  of  the  past^,  upon  the 
generations  that  are  gone.  We  behold,  as  in  a 
magic  glass,  men  in  form  and  feature  like  our- 
selves, actuated  by  the  same  motives,  urged  by 
tlie  same  passions,  busily  engaged  in  shaping 
out  both  their  own  destinies  and  ours.  We  ap- 
proach them,  and  they  refuse  not  our  invoca- 
tion. We  hold  converse  with  the  wise  philos- 
ophers, the  sage  legislators  and  divine  poets. 
We  enter  the  tent  of  tlie  general,  and  partake 
of  his  most  secret  counsels.  We  go  forth 
with  him  to,  the  battle-field,  and  behold  him 
place  his  glittering  squadrons  ;  then  we  listen 
with  a  pleasing  fear  to  the  trumpet  and  the 
drum,  or  the  still  more  terrible  nmsic  of  the 
booming  cannon  and  the  clashing  arms.  But 
most  of  all,  among  the  innumerable  multitudes 
who  ])eopled  the  past,  we  seek  our  own  ances- 
tors, drawn  towards  them  by  an  irresistible 
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pympathy.  Indeed,  tliey  were  our  other  selves. 
With  reverent  solicitude  we  examine  into  their 
character  and  actions,  and  as  we  find  them 
wortliy  or  unworthy,  our  hearts  swell  with 
pride,  or  our  cheeks  glow  with  shame.  We 
search  with  avidity  for  the  most  trivial  circum- 
stances in  their  history,  and  eagerly  treasure  up 
every  memento  of  their  fortunes.  The  instincts 
of  our  nature  hind  us  indissolubly  to  them  and 
link  our  fates  with  theirs.  Men  cannot  live 
without  a  past ;  it  is  as  essential  to  them  as  a 
future.  Into  its  vast  confines  we  will  journey 
to-day,  and  converse  with  our  Pilgrim  Fathers. 
We  will  s[)eak  to  them  and  they  shall  answer  us. 

Two  centuries  and  a  quarter  ago,  a  little  tem- 
pest-tost, weather-beaten  bark,  barely  escaped 
from  the  jaws  of  the  wild  Atlantic,  landed  upon 
the  bleakest  shore  of  New  England.  From  her 
deck  disembarked  a  hundred  and  one  care-worn 
exiles.  To  the  casual  observer  no  event  could 
seem  more  insignificant.  The  contemptuous  eye 
of  the  world  scarcely  deigned  to  notice  it.  Yet  the 
famous  vessel  that  bore  C«sar  and  his  fortunes, 
carried  but  an  ignoble  freight  compared  with 
that  of  the  Mayflower.  Her  little  band  of  pil- 
grims brought  with  them  neiUier  wealth  nor 
power,  but  the  principles  of  civil  and  religious 
freedom.  They  planted  them,  for  the  first  time, 
in  the  Western  Continent.  They  cherished, 
cultivated  and  developed  them  to  a  full  and 
luxuriant  maturity  ;  and  then  furnished  them 
to  their  posterity  as  the  only  sure  and  perma- 
nent foundations  for  a  free  government.  Upon 
tliose  foundations  rests  the  fabric  of  our  great 
Republic :  upon  those  principles  depends  the 
career  of  human  liberty.  Little  did  the  miser- 
able i)edant  and  bigot  who  then  wielded  the 
sceptre  of  Great  Britain,  imagine  that  from  this 
feeble  settlement  of  persecuted  and  desj)ised 
Puritans,  in  a  century  and  a  half,  would  arise  a 
nation  capable  of  coping  with  his  own  mighty 
empire  in  arf9  and  arms. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  into  the  history 
of  the  Pilgrims ;  to  recount  the  bitter  persecu- 
tions and  ignominious  sufferings  which  drove 
them  from  England ;  to  tell  of  the  eleven  years 
of  peace  and  quiet  spent  in  lloUand,  under  their 
beloved  and  venerated  pastor ;  nor  to  describe 
the  devoted  patriotism  which  prompted  them 
to  plant  a  colony  in  some  distant  land,  where 
they  could  remain  citizens  of  their  native  coun- 
try and  at  the  same  time  be  removed  from  its 
oppressions:  where  they  could  enjoy  liberty 
without  violating  allegiance.  Neither  shall  I 
speak  of  the  perils  of  their  adventurous  voyage ; 
of  the  hardships  of  their  early  settlement ;  of 
tlie  famine  which  prostrated,  and  the  pestilence 
which  consumed  them. 

AVitli  all  these  thingg  you  are  familiar,  both 
froni  the  page  of  history  and  from  the  lips  of 
tradition.  On  occasions  similar  to  this,  the 
ablest  and  most  honored  sons  of  New  England 
have  been  accustomed  to  tell,  with  touching 
ehjquence,  the  story  of  their  sufferings,  their 
fortitude,  their  perseverance,  and  their  success. 
With  pious  care,  they  have  gathered  and  pre- 


served the  scattered  memorials  of  those  earl] 
days,  and  the  names  of  Carver,  Bradford,  'Win* 
slow,  Stondish,  and  their  noble  companioDs, 
have  long  since  become  with  ns  renenUeil 
household  words. 

There  were,  however,  some  traits  that  distin- 
guished the  enterprise  of  the  Pilgrims  from  all 
others,  and  which  are  well  worthy  of  continued 
remembrance.    In  founding  their  colony  they 
sought  neither  wealth  nor  conquest,  but  onljr 
peace  and  freedom,  lliey  asked  but  for  a  region 
where  they  could  make  their  own  laws,  and 
worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their 
own    consciences.      From   the  moment  they 
touched  the  shore,  they  labored,  with  orderly^ 
systematic,  and  persevering   industry.     They 
cultivated,  without  a  murmar,  a  poor  and  un- 
grateful soil,  which  even  now  yields  but  a  stnh- 
born  V  bedience  to  the  dominion  of  the  ploogh. 
They  made  no  search  for  gold,  nor  tortured  the 
miserable  savages  to  wring  from  them  the  dis- 
covery of  imaginary  mines.     Though  landed  by 
a  treacherous  pilot  upon  a  barren  and  inhabi- 
table coast,  they  sought  neither  richer  fields  nor 
a  more  genial  climate.     They  found  liberty,  and 
for  the  rest  it  mattered  little.     For  more  than 
eleven  years  they  had  meditated  upon  their  en- 
terprise, and  it  was  no  small  matter  could  tnm 
them  from  its  completion.    On  the  spot  whtre 
first  they  rested  from  their  wanderings,  with 
stern  and  high  resolve,  they  built  their  littk> 
city  and  founded  their  young  republic.    There 
honesty,  industry,  knowledge  and  piety  grew  op 
together  in  happy  union.     There,  in  patriarchal 
simplicity  and  republican  equality,  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers   and  Mothers  passed    their  honorable 
days,  leaving  to  their  posterity  the  iuvaloable 
legacy  of  their  principles  and  example. 

How  proudly  can  we  compare  their  conduct 
with  that  of  the  adventurers  of  other  nations 
who  preceded  them.  IIow  did  the  Spaniard 
colonize?  Let  Mexico,  Peru  and  IIitfpani(4a 
answer.  He  followed  in  the  train  of  the  great 
Discoverer,  like  a  devouring  pestilence.  liii 
cry  was  gold !  gold  1 1  gold  1 1 1  Never  in  the 
history  of  the  world  hail  the  9acra/anui  avn 
exhibited  itself  with  such  fearful  intensity.  His 
imagination  maddened  with  visions  of  sudden 
and  boundless  wealth,  clad  in  mail,  he  leaped 
upon  the  New  World,  an  armed  robber.  In 
greedy  haste  he  grasped  the  sparkling  sand,  then 
cast  it  down  with  curses,  when  be  found  tlM 
glittering  grains  were  not  of  gold. 

Pitiless  as  the  blood-hound  by  his  side,  he 
plunged  into  the  primeval  forests,  crossed  rivers, 
lakes,  and  mountains,  and  penetrated  to  the 
very  heart  of  the  continent.  No  region,  bow- 
ever  rich  in  soil,  delicious  in  climate,  or  lux- 
uriant in  production,  could  tempt  his  stay.  In 
vain  the  soft  breeze  of  the  tropics,  laden  with 
aromatic  fragrance,  wooed  him  to  rest ;  in  vain 
the  smiUng  valleys,  covered  with  spontaneoof 
fruits  and  flowers,  invited  him  to  peaoefiol  quiet. 
His  search  was  still  for  gold :  the  accursed  uud* 
ger  could  not  be  appeased.  The  simple  nativci 
gazed  upon  him  in  superstitiona  wonder,  and 
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worshipped  him  as  a  god ;  and  he  proved  to 
them  a  god,  hut  an  infernal  one^terrihle,  crnel 
and  remorseless.  With  hloody  hands  he  tore 
the  ornaments  from  their  persons,  and  the 
shrines  from  their  altars:  he  tortared  them  to 
discover  hidden  treasure,  and  slew  them  that 
he  might  search,  even  in  their  wretched  throats, 
for  concealed  gold.  Well  might  the  miserahle 
Indians  imagine  that  a  race  of  evil  deities  had 
come  among  them,  more  hloodj  and  relentless 
than  those  who  pre^ded  over  their  own  san- 
guinary rites. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  pilgrims.  They,  too, 
were  tempted;  and  hud  they  yielded  to  the 
temptation  how  different  might  have  heen 
the  destinies  of  this  continent  — how  differ- 
ent must  have  heen  our  oi^vnl  Previous  to 
their  undertaking,  the  old  world  was  filled  with 
strange  and  wonderful  accounts  of  the  new. 
The  unbounded  wealth,  drawn  by  the  Spaniards 
from  Mexico  and  South  America,  seemed  to 
afford  rational  support  for  the  wildest  asser- 
tions. Each  succeeding  adventurer,  returning 
from  his  voyage,  added  to  the  Arabian  tales 
a  still  more  extravagant  story.  At  length  Sir 
Walter  Kaleigh,  the  most  accomplished  and  dis- 
tinguished of  all  those  bold  voyagers,  announced 
to  the  world  his  discovery  of  the  province  of 
Guiana,  and  its  magnificent  capital,  the  far- 
famed  city  of  El  Dorado.  We  smile  now  at  his 
account  of  the  *'  great  and  golden  city,"  and 
"  the  mighty,  rich,  and  beautitul  empire."  We 
can  liardly  imagine  that  any  one  could  have  be- 
lieved, for  a  moment,  in  their  existence.  At 
that  day,  however,  tlie  whole  matter  was  re- 
ceived with  the  most  implicit  faith.  Sir  Walter 
professed  to  have  explored  the  country,  and 
thus  glowingly  describes  it  from  his  own  ob- 
servation : 

'*  I  never  saw  a  more  beautiful  country,  nor 
more  lively  prospects ;  hills  so  raised  here  and 
there  over  the  valleys — ^the  river  winding  into 
divers  branches — the  plains  adjoining,  without 
bosh  or  stubble — all  fair  green  grass — the  deer 
crossing  in  every  path — the  birds,  towards  the 
evening,  singing  on  every  tree  with  a  thousand 
several  tunes — the  air  fresh,  with  a  gentle 
easterly  wind:  and  every  stone  that  we  stopped 
to  take  up  promised  either  gold  or  silver  by  its 
complexion.  For  health,  good  air,  pleasure,  and 
riches,  I  am  resolved  it  cannot  be  equalled  by 
any  region  either  in  the  east  or  west." 

The  pilgrims  were  urged,  in  leaving  Holland, 
to  seek  this  charming  country,  and  plant  their 
colony  among  its  Arcadian  bowers.  Well 
might  the  poor  wanderers  cast  a  longing  glance 
towards  it^  happy  valleys,  which  seemed  to  in- 
vite to  pious  contemplation  and  peaceful  labor. 
Well  might  the  green  grass,  the  pleasant  groves, 
the  tame  deer,  and  the  singing  birds  allure  them 
to  that  smiling  land  beneath  the  equinoctial 
line.  But  while  they  doubted  not  the  existence 
of  this  wondrous  region,  they  resisted  its  tempt- 
ing charms.  They  had  resolved  to  vindicate, 
at  the  same  time,  their  patriotism  and  their 
principles — to  add  dominion  to  their  native 


land,  and  to  demonstrate  to  the  world  the  prac- 
ticability of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  After 
full  discussion  and  mature  deliberation,  they 
determined  that  their  great  objects  could  be 
best  accomplished  by  a  settlement  on  some  por- 
tion of  the  northern  continent,  which  would 
hold  out  no  temptation  to  cupidity — no  induce- 
ment to  persecution.  Putting  aside,  then,  all 
considerations  of  wealth  and  ease,  they  ad- 
dressed themselves  with  high  resolution  to  the 
accomplishment  of  their  noble  purpose.  In  the 
language  of  the  historian,  **  trusting  to  God  and 
themselves,"  they  embarked  upon  their  perilous 
enterprise. 

As  I  said  before,  I  shall  not  accompany  them 
on  their  adventurous  voyage.  On  the  22d  day 
of  December,  1620,  according  to  our  present 
computation,  their  footsteps  pressed  the  famous 
rock  which  has  ever  since  remaineil  sacred  to 
their  venerated  memory.  Poets,  painters,  and 
orators  have  tasked  their  powers  to  do  justice 
to  this  great  scene.  Indeed,  it  is  full  of  moral 
grandeur ;  nothing  can  be  more  beautiful,  mora 
pathetic,  or  more  sublime.  Behold  the  pilgrims, 
as  they  stood  on  that  cold  December  day — stern 
men,  gentle  women,  and  feeble  children — all 
uniting  in  singing  a  hymn  of  cheerful  thanks- 
giving to  the  good  God,  who  had  conducted 
them  safely  across  the  mighty  deep,  and  per- 
mitted them  to  land  upon  that  sterile  shore. 
See  how  their  upturned  faces  glow  with  a  pious 
confidence  which  the  sharp  winter  winds  can- 
not chill,  nor  the  gloomy  forest  shadows 
darken : 

"  Not  as  the  conqueror  comes, 

They,  the  true-hearted  came ; 
Not  with  the  roll  of  the  stirriDg  drum, 

Nor  the  trumpet,  that  sings  of  fume ; 
Nor  as  the  flyinu;  come, 

In  ftilence  anain  fear — 
They  shook  the  depths  of  the  desert  gloom 

With  their  hjmns  of  iofly  cheer." 

Noble  and  pious  band  I  your  holy  confidence 
was  not  in  vain :  your  "  hymns  of  lofty  cheer  " 
find  echo  still  in  the  hearts  of  grateful  millions. 
Your  descendants,  when  pressed  by  adversity, 
or  when  addressing  themselves  to  some  high 
action,  turn  to  the  "  Landing  of  the  pilgrims," 
and  find  heart  for  any  fate — strength  for  any 
enterprise. 

How  simple,  yet  how  instructive,  are  the 
annals  of  this  little  settlement.  In  the  cabin  ot 
the  Mayflower  they  settled  a  general  form  of 
government,  upon  the  principles  of  a  pure 
democracy.  In  1636,  they  published  a  declara- 
tion of  rights,  and  established  a  body  of  law& 
The  first  fundamental  article  was  in  these 
words :  "  That  no  act,  imposition,  law,  or  ordi- 
nance be  made,  or  imposed  upon  us,  at  present 
or  to  come,  but  such  as  has  been  or  shall  be 
enacted  by  the  consent  of  tlie  body  of  freemen 
or  associates,  or  their  representatives  legally 
assembled,"  &c. 

Here  we  find  advanced  the  whole  principle 
of  the  Revolution — the  whole  doctrine  of  our 
republican  institutiona.    Our  fathers,  a  hundred 
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years  before  the  Revolution,  tested  snccessfnlly, 
as  far  as  they  were  concerned,  the  principle 
of  self-government,  and  solved  the  problem, 
whether  law  and  order  can  co-exist  with  liberty. 
But  let  us  not  forget  that  they  were  wise  and 
good  men  who  made  the  noble  experiment,  and 
that  it  may  yet  fail  in  our  hands,  unless  we  imi- 
tate their  patriotism  and  virtues. 

There  are  some  who  find  fault  with  the  char- 
acter of  the  pilgrim*— who  love  not  the  sim- 
plicity of  their  manners,  nor  the  austerity  of 
their  lives.  They  were  men,  and  of  course  im- 
perfect; but  the  world  may  well  be  challenged 
to  point  out  in  the  whole  course  of  history,  men 
of  purer  purpose  or  braver  action — men  who 
have  exercised  a  more  beneficial  influence  upon 
the  destinies  of  the  human  race,  or  left  behind 
them  more  enduring  memorials  of  their  ex- 
istence. 

At  all  events,  it  is  not  for  the  sons  of  New 
England  to  search  for  the  faults  of  their  ances- 
tors. We  gaze  with  profound  veneration  upon 
their  awful  sliades ;  we  feel  a  grateful  pride  in 
the  country  they  colonized,  in  the  institutions 
they  founded,  in  the  example  they  bequeathed. 
We  exult  in  our  birth-place  and  in  our  lineage. 

Who  would  not  rather  be  of  the  pilgrim 
stock  than  claim  descent  from  the  proudest 
Norman  that  over  planted  his  robber  blood  in 
the  halls  of  the  Saxun,  or  the  noblest  paladin 
that  quaffed  wine  at  the  table  of  Oharlemagne  ? 
Well  may  we  be  proud  of  our  native  land,  and 
turn  with  fond  affection  to  its  rocky  shores. 
The  spirit  of  the  pilgrims  still  pervades  it,  and 
directs  its^fortunes.  Behold  the  tliousand  tem- 
ples of  the  Most  High,  that  nestle  in  its  happy 
valleys  and  crown  its  swelling  hills.  See  how 
their  glittering  spires  pierce  the  blue  sky,  and 
seem  like  so  many  celestial  conductors,  ready 
to  avert  the  lightning  of  an  angry  heaven. 
The  piety  of  the  i)ilgrira  patriarchs  is  not  yet 
extinct,  nor  have  the  sons  forgotten  the  God  of 
their  fathers. 

Behold  yon  simple  building  near  the  croSvSing 
of  the  village  road  I  It  is  small  and  of  rude 
construction,  but  stands  in  a  pleasant  and  quiet 
spot.  A  magnificent  old  elm  spreads  its  broad 
arms  above  and  seems  to  lean  towards  it,  as  a 
strong  man  bends  to  shelter  and  protect  a  child. 
A  brook  runs  through  the  meadow  near,  and 
hard  by  there  is  an  orchard — but  the  trees  have 
suffered  much  and  bear  no  fruit,  except  upon 
the  most  remote  and  inaccessible  branches.  From 
within  its  walls  comes  a  busy  hum,  such  as  you 
may  hoar  in  a  disturbed  bee-hive.  Now  peep 
through  yonder  window  and  you  will  see  a 
hundred  children,  with  rosy  cheeks,  mischievous 
eyes  and  demure  faces,  all  engaged,  or  protend- 
ing to  be  so,  in  their  little  lessons.  It  is  the 
public  school — the  free,  the  common  school — 
provided  by  law:  open  to  all:  claimed  from  the 
community  as  a  right,  not  accepted  as  a  bounty. 
Here  the  children  of  the  rich  and  poor,  high 
and  low,  meet  upon  perfect  equality,  and  com- 
mence under  the  same  auspices  the  race  of  life. 
Here  the  sustenance  of  the  mind  is  served  up 


to  all  alike,  as  the  Spartans  served  their  food 
upon  the  public  table.  Here  young  AmbitioQ 
climbs  his  little  ladder,  and  boyish  Genius  pknaei 
his  half  fledged  wing.  From  among  these  laugh- 
ing children  will  ci  forth  the  men  who  are  to 
control  the  destiniet  of  their  age  and  country; 
the  statesman  wliose  wisdom  is  to  guide  die 
Senate — ^the  poet  who  will  take  captive  thd 
hearts  of  the  people  and  bind  them  togethei 
with  immortal  song — the  philosopher  who, 
boldly  seizing  upon  the  elements  themsehes, 
will  compel  them  to  his  wishes,  and,  through 
new  combinations  of  their  primal  laws,  by  some 
great  discovery,  revolutionize  both  art  and 
science. 

The  common  village  school  is  New  England's 
fairest  boast — the  brightest  jewel  that  adonw 
her  brow.  The  principle  that  society  is  bound 
to  provide  for  its  members'  education  as  well  &« 
protection,  so  that  none  need  be  ignorant  ex- 
cept from  choice,  is  the  most  important  thatbe< 
longs  to  modern  philosophy.  It  is  essentia  to 
a  republican  government.  Universal  education 
is  not  only  the  best  and  surest.,  but  the  only  sore 
foundation  for  free  institutions.  True  liberty  is 
the  child  of  knowledge;  she  pines  away  and 
dies  in  the  arms  of  ignorance. 

Honor,  then,  to  the  early  fathers  of  New  Eng- 
land, from  whom  came  the  spirit  which  has 
built  a  schoolhouse  by  every  sparkling  fountain, 
and  bids  all  come  as  freely  to  the  one  as  to  the 
other.  All  honor,  too,  to  tliis  noble  city,  who 
has  not  disdained  to  follow  the  example  of  hor 
northern  sisters,  but  has  wisely  detenuined  that 
the  intellectual  thirst  of  her  children  deserves 
as  much  attention  as  their  physical,  and  that  it 
is  as  much  her  duty  to  provide  the  means  of 
assuaging  the  one  as  of  quencliing  the  other. 

But  the  spirit  of  the  pilgrims  survives,  not 
only  in  the  knowledge  and  piety  of  their  sons 
but,  most  of  all,  in  their  indefatigable  enterprise 
and  indomitable  perseverance. 

They  have  wrestled  with  nature  till  they 
have  prevailed  against  her,  and  compelled  her 
reluctantly  to  reverse  her  own  laws.  The  sterile 
soil  has  become  productive  under  their  saga- 
cious culture,  and  the  barren  rock^  astonishtil, 
finds  itself  covered  with  luxuriant  and  unaoco?- 
tomed  verdure. 

Upon  the  banks  of  every  river  they  build 
temples  to  industry,  and  stop  tlie  squanderings 
of  the  spendthrift  waters.  They  bind  the  naiadrt 
of  the  brawling  stream.  They  drive  the  dry 
ades  from  their  accustomed  haunts,  and  force 
them  to  desert  each  favorite  grove ;  for  upi 
river,  creek  and  bay  they  are  busy  transform 
ing  the  crude  forest  into  stanch  and  gallant 
vessels.  From  every  inlet  or  indenture  along 
the  rocky  shore  swim  forth  these  ocean  birds- 
born  in  the  wild  wood,  fledged  upon  the  wave. 
Behold  how  they  spread  their  white  pinions  to 
the  favoring  breeze,  and  wing  their  flight  to 
every  quarter  of  the  globe — ^the  carrier  j)igeoM 
of  the  world  I  It  is  upon  the  unstable  element 
the  sons  of  New  England  have  achieved  their 
greatest  triumphs.    Their  adventorous  pruwf 
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vex  the  waters  of  every  sea.  Bold  and  restless 
as  the  old  Northern  Vikings,  they  go  forth  to 
seek  their  fortunes  in  the  mighty  de^p.  The 
ocean  is  their  pasture,  and  over  its  wide  prairies 
tliey  follow  the  monstrous  herds  that  feed  upon 
its  azure  fields.  As  the  liunter  casts  his  lasso 
upon  the  wild  horse,  so  they  throw  their  lines 
upon  the  tumbling  whale.  They  "draw  out 
Leviathan  with  a  hook."  They  "fill  his  skin 
with  barbed  irons,"  and  in  spite  of  his  terrible 
strength  they  "part  him  among  the  merchants." 
To  them  there  are  no  pillars  of  Ilercules.  They 
seek  with  avidity  new  regions,  and  fear  not  to 
be  "the  first  that  ever  burst"  into  unknown 
Beas.  Had  they  been  the  companions  of  Colum- 
bus, the  great  mariner  would  not  have  been 
urged  to  return,  though  he  had  sailed  westward 
to  his  dying  day. 

Glorious  New  England  I  thou  art  still  true  to 
thy  ancient  fame  and  worthy  of  thy  ancestral  hon- 
ors. "We,  thy  children,  have  assembled  in  this 
far-distant  land  to  celebrate  thy  birth-day.  A 
thousand  fond  a:!Lsociations  throng  upon  us,  rous- 
ed by  the  spirit  of  the  hour.  On  thy  pleasant 
valleys  rest,  like  sweet  dews  of  morning,  the 
gentle  recollections  of  our  early  life;  around 
thy  liills  and  mountains  cling,  like  gathering 
mists,  the  mighty  memories  of  the  Revolution ; 
and  far  away  in  the  horizon  of  thy  past  gleam, 
like  thine  own  Northern  Lights,  the  awful  vir- 
tues of  our  Pilgrim  Sires  1  But  whDe  we  devote 
this  day  to  the  remembrance  of  our  native  land, 
we  forgot  not  that  in  which  our  happy  lot  is 
cast.  AYe  exult  in  the  reflection  that  though 
we  count  by  thousands  the  miles  which  sepa- 
rate us  from  our  birth-place,  still  our  country 
is  the  same.  We  are  no  exiles  meeting  upon 
the  banks  of  a  foreign  river,  to  swell  its  waters 
with  our  home-sick  tears.  Here  floats  the  same 
banner  which  rustled  above  our  boyish  heads, 
except  that  its  mighty  folds  are  wider  and  its 
glittering  stars  increased  in  number. 

The  sons  of  New  England  are  found  in  every 


State  of  the  broad  Republic.  In  the  East,  the 
South,  and  the  unbounded  West,  their  blood 
mingles  freely  with  every  kindred  current  We 
have  but  changed  our  chamber  in  the  paternal 
mansion ;  in  all  its  rooms  we  are  at  home,  and 
all  who  inhabit  it  are  our  brothers.  To  us  the 
Union  has  but  one  domestic  hearth ;  its  house- 
hold gods  are  all  the  same.  Upon  us,  then,  pe- 
culiarly devolves  the  duty  of  feeding  the  fires 
upon  that  kindly  hearth ;  of  guarding  with  pious 
care  those  sacred  household  gods. 

We  cannot  do  with  less  than  the  whole 
Union ;  to  us  it  admits  of  no  division.  In  the 
veins  of  our  children  fiows  northern  and  south- 
em  blood;  how  shall  it  be  separated ;  who  shall 
put  asunder  the  best  aflfections  of  the  heart,  the 
noblest  instincts  of  our  nature  ?  We  love  the 
land  of  our  adoption,  so  do  we  that  of  our  birth. 
Let  us  ever  be  true  to  both  ;  and  always  exert 
ourselves  in  maintaining  the  unity  of  our  coun- 
try, the  integrity  of  the  Republic. 

Accursed,  then,  be  the  hand  put  forth  to 
loosen  the  golden  cord  of  Union;  thrice  ac- 
cursed the  traitorous  lips,  whether  of  north- 
ern fanatic  or  southern  demagogue,  which  shaU 
propose  its  severance.  Bat  no  I  the  Union  can- 
not be  dissolved ;  its  fortunes  are  too  brilliant 
to  be  marred ;  its  destinies  too  powerful  to  be 
resisted.  Here  will  be  their  greatest  triumph, 
their  most  mighty  development.  And  when,  a 
century  hence,  this  Crescent  City  shall  have 
filled  her  golden  horns ;  when,  within  her  broad- 
armed  port  shall  be  gathered  the  products  oi 
the  industry  of  a  hundred  millions  of  freemen ; 
when  galleries  of  art  and  halls  of  learning  shall 
have  made  classic  this  mart  of  trade;  then 
may  the  sons  of  the  Pilgrims,  still  wandering 
from  the  bleak  hills  of  the  north,  stand  upon 
the  banks  of  the  great  river,  and  exclaim  with 
mingled  pride  and  wonder,  Lo !  this  is  our  coun- 
try :  when  did  the  world  ever  witness  so  rich 
and  magnificent  a  city — so  great  and  glorious 
a  Republic  1 
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••il  OaurUryrMin^^  De  Witt  Clinton's  esaays  under  the 
signature  of^  1.  560. 

Adaik,  James,  bis  literary  productions  and  character,  L 
263. 

ADAirs,  Abioail,  mother  of  John  Qoincy  Adams,  ii.  247. 

Adams,  Chables,  IL  247. 

Adams,  John,  birth  and  parentage  of;  graduates  at  Harvard 
College ;  teaches  school  In  Worcester,  Mass. ;  his  opinion 
of  school-keeping;  commences  the  study  of  law ;  enters 
on  practice  in  Bralntree ;  death  of  his  father ;  his  mar- 
riage ;  Stamp  Act ;  deputed  to  appear  as  the  counsel  of 
Boston,  to  urge  the  opening  of  the  courts,  t  283 ;  dis- 
fiertationH  on  the  Canon  and  Feudal  law ;  romoTes  to 
Boston;  labors  of  his  profession;  defence  of  the  sol- 
diers; ill  health;  returns  to  Bralntree;  contributions 
to  the  Massachusetts  Oazette ;  arrival  of  General  Oage ; 
refusal  of  General  Gage  to  admit  him  to  a  seat  in  the 
Governor's  council ;  elected  to  the  Congress  of  1774^ 
238 ;  chosen  commissioner  to  France;  sails  for  Europe; 
his  return ;  appointed  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  ne- 
gotiate a  treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britidn ;  his  ser- 
vices in  Europe;  appointed  to  negotiate  a  loan,  and  a 
treaty  with  Holland ;  the  treaty  of  peace ;  appointed 
first  minister  to  England;  returns  to  America;  elected 
Vice-president  of  the  United  States ;  elected  President; 
his  appearance  on  the  day  of  his  inauguration,  284;  re- 
tirement ;  chosen  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Con- 
vention for  the  revision  of  the  constitution;  hij  death, 
285. 

Speech  in  defence  of  the  British  soldiers,  1770,  285 ; 
the  distinction  between  murder  and  manslaughter,  241 ; 
Inaugural  address,  1797 ;  Batavian  and  Helvetic  confed- 
eracies, 243;  tribute  to  Washington,  249;  his  sunmiary 
of  Otis's  speech  on  Writs  of  Assistance,  6 ;  tenders  the 
chief-justiceship  to  John  Jay,  153 ;  at  Amsterdam,  156 ; 
notice  of  John  Hancock's  oration  on  the  Boston  massa- 
cre; account  of  a  conversation  between,  and  Samuel 
Adams,  relative  to  John  Hancock,  225 ;  difference  with 
the  Count  de  Vergennes,  801 ;  anecdote  of;  482;  speech 
to  the  Congress  on  French  aggressions ;  answer  to,  491 ; 
notice  of.  120, 296,  882,  850, 556;  desirous  of  peace  with 
France,  ii.  9 ;  in  England,  1785, 41 ;  Journal  of;  quoted, 
134;  John  Randolph's  definition  of  the  republicanism 
of,  1S5 ;  William  Wirt's  discourse  on  the  life  and  char- 
acter of;  483 ;  letter  firom  Worcester,  1755, 446;  In  the 
Continental  Congress,  1774, 448 ;  character  of;  by  Wil- 
liam Wirt,  450, 452 ;  at  the  Hague,  454 ;  ^  defence  of  the 
American  Constitutions,^  455;  discourses  on  Davlla, 


456;  as  President,  456 ;  notices  oi;  54, 947, 281, 860,  886 
486. 

Adams,  Johk,  SsnoB,  L  819. 

Adams,  Johh  QimroT,  birth  and  ancestors ;  education ;  goef 
to  Europe,  iL  247 ;  Univenlty  of  Leyden ;  visits  Bussia 
and  England,  247 ;  Jefferson's  opinion  of;  letter  firom 
John  Adams  to  Bei^Jamln  Waterhouse ;  return  to  Amer- 
ica ;  enten  Harvard  University ;  studies  law  with  The- 
ophilus  Parsons,  248;  his  practice;  contributes  to  the 
Boston  CenUnel ;  **  PublicoU ; "  **  Maroellns ;  **  appoint- 
ed on  a  mission  to  the  Netherlands,  Ac ;  return  to 
America;  elected  to  Congress;  the  mission  to  Busela; 
treaty  of  Ghent,  249;  appointed  Secretary  ef  State ;  his 
career ;  elected  President  of  the  United  States,  249 ;  re- 
election to  Congress ;  his  character ;  his  literary  produc- 
tions, 250;  his  ** Poems  of  Bellglon  and  Society;"  his 
death,  250 ;  oration  at  Plymouth,  1902 ;  character  of  L»- 
fiiyette,  257 ;  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Jamea  Madison, 
1. 126 ;  address  before  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Fire 
Society,  652;  remarks  in  the  case  of  John  Smith,  ii. 
147;  notice  of;  541. 

Adams,  Samvxl,  notices  of;  L  2,  225,  296;  birth;  3faster 
Lovell's  school;  Harvard  College;  preparation  for  the 
ministry;  college  Thesis;  ** Englishmen's  rights;**  lit- 
erary discipline;  character;  public  duties,  819;  enten 
political  life;  **the  Father  of  the  Bevolntion;**  pre- 
pares instructions  of  the  town  at  Boston ;  the  opinion  of 
the  loyalists,  of  the  Stamp  Act  diflleulties;  chosen  to 
the  Massachusetts  legislature;  his  seal  for  freedom; 
death  of  Charles  Townsend,  and  inauguration  of  Lord 
North;  election  to  the  Continental  Congress;  the  cir- 
cular letter,  820;  eloquence  of;  his  writings;  sjMcimen 
of  his  eloquence;  anecdote  of  a  rejoinder  to  Mather 
Byles;  popularity  of;  General  Oage*8  overtures;  ae- 
count  of  his  reply  to  General  Gage,  821 ;  his  manuscripts, 
821 ;  Congress  of  1774  suggested  by  him ;  chosen  secre* 
tary  of  Massachusetts ;  Gage's  proclamation ;  Declara* 
tion  of  Independence;  his  oration;  the  American  army; 
the  overtures  of  the  British  oommissionen ;  Instructionf 
to  the  committee  of  Congress,  appointed  to  confer  with 
the  commissionera ;  the  ** smallest"  but "  truest"  Con- 
gress, 822;  treaty  of  peace;  returns  to  Boston;  elected 
governor;  his  old  age;  his  religion;  personal  appear* 
ance  of;  his  character,  and  death,  828;  Sullivan*s  sketch 
oftheUfeof;828w 

Oration  on  American  Independence,  824 ;  England  **• 
nation  of  shopkeepen ; "  debaucheries  of  Caligula,  Nero^ 
and  Charles;  expedition  against  Carthagena;  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  825;  natural  freedom  of  man,  826;  the  su- 
promacy  of  Great  Britain  and  liberty  of  Amarlca  inoom- 
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patible,  827;  method  of  acqalring  eminence  in  mon- 
archies, 828;  benoAU  of  Independence;  natural  cajia- 
bilitles  of  America;  prodactlons;  duty  to  posterity, 
829,880. 

AddrfMt;  from  the  colonies  to  Great  Britain,  i  48;  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Great  Britain,  bj  John  Jay,  102 ;  to  the 
people  of  Great  Britain,  190. 

Agazzo,  Louis,  iL  180. 

Albanff  On^fedsraep^  1 87. 

Albany^  Borgoyne  approaches,  L  154 

ALXXAimnn,  Jamh,  biographical  sketch  of,  i.  82 ;  origin  of 
WiUiam  Livingston's  dlfflcalty  with,  88. 

Alien  BUI,  Edward  Livingston's  speech  on  the,  iL  220. 

Allkx,  JoHar,  commandant  of  the  fort  at  Ttfacihias,  Maine, 
iL181. 

Allbh,  Mb.,  testimony  in  the  trial  of  J.  F.  Knapp,  11. 408. 

Alliance  Medal,  see  Sir  William  Jonc& 

Alstox,  Washixotox,  11.  880. 

AxBLSB,  Mns,  vife  of  Chief  Jnstlce  Marshall,  11.  8. 

AMBEiSTtm,  RoBKBT  C,  rosolatlons  of  the  Honse  of  Bepre- 
sentatlves  disapproving  the  trial  and  exccntion  o(^  IL 
278. 

America,  the  late  regulations  respecting  the  British  colo- 
nics on  the  continent  of;  considered,  L  278 ;  rewards  of 
anthoTshlp  in,  11.  427. 

American  Annnal  Begieter,  1.  02S ;  IL  88. 

American  Army,  rules  and  regulations  of^  adopted,  1. 152. 

American  Bar,  sketches  of  the,  IL  Md. 

American  Ooloniee,  vindication  ol^  by  James  Wilson,  i.  68. 

American  Independence,  the  advantages  ol^  L  810 ;  Samuel 
Adams*  oration  on,  824. 

American  Indians,  The,  11.  48S. 

American  NavigaUon  Acif  Bufkis  King's  speech  on  the, 
U.8S. 

American  Quarterly  Betiew,  quoted,  L  88. 

American  BetcluHon,  songs  and  ballads  of  the,  L  275 ;  the 
consequences  of^  iL  867;  Botta's  history  ot  452. 

Anuricane,  **  the  hope  of  human  nature,"  L  266. 

American  SMpe,  imprisonment  of  seamen  on  board,  IL  S3. 

American  Statemnen,  the  homes  of^  11.  261. 

American  Syetem,  11. 260, 804. 

American  Whig  Beview,  IL  590. 

Amef  Aiironomioal  Diary,  i.  91. 

Ambs,  Fubeb,  birth  and  parentage  of;  early  education ;  en- 
ergy of  his  character;  early  manifestations  in  oratory; 
graduates  at  Harvard  University;  studies  law;  enthu- 
siastic admiration  of  the  old  poets ;  commences  prac- 
tice; enters  into  politics;  political  writings;  "Lucius 
Junius  Brutus ; "  **  Camillns,'*  L  91 ;  elected  to  the  Mas- 
sachusetts legislature;  chosen  a  member  of  Congress; 
opposes  Mr.  Madison's  resolutions ;  supports  Mr.  Jay's 
treaty ;  fiiiling  health ;  returns  to  his  home,  and  resumes 
the  practice  of  law;  his  political  writings;  is  called  to 
the  presidency  of  Harvard  College ;  declines  on  account 
of  ill  health;  his  death;  speech  on  Madison's  resolu- 
tions, L  92;  Dr.  Charles  Caldwell's  estimate  of  the  ora- 
tory of;  92;  speech  on  the  British  treaty,  104;  notices 
of;  551, 557, 558 ;  at  Philadelphia,  IL  9 ;  in  the  Massachu- 
setts Federal  Convention,  84. 

Ambs,  Lbvi,  L  552. 

Ames,  Nathakiel,  1.  91. 

Amhebst,  Bra  Jbffbbt,  11.  857. 

AnalecHc,  1.  400;  IL  53,  55. 

*^Aruj%enl  Dominion^  origin  of  the  term  of,  L  40. 

Annapolie,  Md.,  Robert  Goodloe  Harper's  speech  at,  L  490; 
King  William  sehoAl  at,  il.  9a 

Apportionment  BUI,  John  Randolph's  remarics  in  the  de- 
bate on  the,  IL  156. 

Abbl'tiutot,  Alexakdeb,  resolutions  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
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1L278. 
Arhaneae,  the  number  of  slaves  In  1S04  in,  IL  46. 
Army,  increase  of  the ;  John  Randolph's  speech  on,  IL  161 ; 

John  CI  Calhoun's  speech  on,  475. 
Army  and  Jla^^  James  A.  Bayard's  remarks  on  the,  iL  9L 
Army  BUI,  the  new ;  Henry  Clay's  speech  on  the,  IL  264. 
Abmstboxo,  Mb.,  L  582. 
AnxoLn,  Bbitboict,  invasion  of  Tirginia,  IL  8;  expedition 

to  Quebec,  144. 
Aehburton  Treaty,  iL  860. 
Athene^  K,  F.,  death  of  Samuel  Dexter  at,  IL  289. 
Attalus,  compared  with  Washington,  L  554. 
AxTucn,  CiDUBPirB,  L  60. 

AUCXLAXD,  LOBD,  11.  84. 

AuffmentaHan  qfJUUtary  Force,  Henry  Clay's  speech  oa, 

iL260. 
Ausmr,  Chablbs,  mnidcr  of,  ii.  289. 
Authorehip,  the  rewards  of;  in  America,  IL  42T. 


Bacox,  Leoxabd,  D.  D.,  his  sketch  of  the  life  cl  James  HUI- 
house,  11. 145. 

Balch,  Mb.— See  Knapp*S  triaL 

Baldwin,  ABBAnAX,  death  of;  L  482. 

Ball,  Mabt,  the  mother  of  Washington,  L  25L 

Ball,  Mb.— See  trial  of  R.  M.  Goodwin. 

Baltimore^  ltd.,  General  Henry  I>e  li^nred  in  a  riott^ 
L449. 

Baxcboft,  Gbobob,  manuscripts  of  Samuel  Adams  in  ths 
possession  of;  L  821. 

Bank  qfXorth  America,  established,  L  195. 

Bonis  qf  Penneylnania,  L  135. 

Bank  of  the  United  Statee,  John  Randolph  opposee  tb« 
establishment  of  ;  remarks  on,  IL  158 ;  notice  oC  1^* 
859 ;  Clay's  speech  on  the  charter  of;  261. 

Baptdts  in  Virginia^  persecution  of;  L  125. 

Barancae,  San.  Carlos,  cfs,  the  fortress  of  taken,  IL  294 

Barbadoes,  address  to  the  committee  of  correspondence  in, 
by  John  Dickinson,  L  274. 

Babbauld,  Mrs.,  IL  428. 

Babbbb,  Fbaxois,  tutor  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  i.  1S8. 

Babboub,  p.  p.,  John  Randolph*s  reply  to  the  speech  oA 
on  the  Tarifi;  1824,  IL  170;  notices  of  89,  2S7,  29^  8(^ 
810. 

Bablow,  Jobl,  iL  841, 850. 

Babbe,  Col.,  speech  of;  on  the  stamp  act,  tL  87& 

Babstow,  Dr.,  see  Knapp's  triaL 

Babtlett,  Jobx  R.,  Reminiscences  of  Albert  Gallatin  tgr, 
11.180. 

Babtlxtt,  Josiah,  L  296. 

BAflSETT,  Mr.,  IL  80a 

Batatian  Confederacy,  L  248. 

Batabd,  Dr.  Javeb  A.,  fhther  of  James  A.  Baysrd,  IL  53. 

Batabd,  Jaxbs  a.,  ancestry  of;  birth  and  education ;  death 
of  his  fkther;  Joins  the  fkmily  of  his  undo,  iL  52. ;  enten 
the  College  of  New  Jersey ;  College  lllb ;  studies  law  with 
General  Joseph  Reed ;  removes  to  fhe  ofSce  of  Jsred 
Ingersoll,  52 ;  admitted  to  practice ;  election  to  Congrut ; 
his  career,  52 ;  the  impeachroertt  of  WilBam  Blount;  the 
first  election  of  President  Jefferson,  deserfbed ;  appointed 
minister  to  France,  declines ;  defSsnee  of  Mr.  Bajard'* 
political  course,  by  William  Sullivan,  58;  debates  oo 
the  Judiciary;  chosen  to  the  United  States  Senate; 
appointed  Peace  Commissioner;  the  treaty  of  Ghent, 54; 
appointed  minister  to  Russia;  declines ;  visits  Paris ;  ill- 
ness ;  death,  5ft. 
Speech  on  the  Judiciary ;  reference  to  the  remarks  oi 
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Mr.  Giles,  66;  State  debts;  intemsl  taxes,  67;  X  T.  Z. 
Talleyrand,  Mr.  Oerry,  Washington ;  the  eonstitation, 
69 ;  the  responsibilltj  of  Jadges ;  imiAiaohment  of  Jostloe 
in  England,  (SO ;  sedition  act;  the  eccleslastieal  establish- 
ment, 61 ;  Mr.  Giles  explains;  the  pulpit  charged  with 
federalism;  the  expediirncy  of  the  Jadlciary  law  consid- 
ered, 62 ;  Supreme  Court ;  district  courts ;  circuit  courts, 
68;  the  effect  of  pUcing  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
circuit  courts,  64;  circuit  court  described;  character  of 
tho  judges ;  inconvenience  felt  from  diyisioo  in  opinion ; 
defects  of  the  former  Judicial  system,  66;  the  new  sys- 
tem an   Improvement;   Jurisdiction;    compensation; 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  66 ;  state  of  the  circuit 
courts  considered;  Jurisdiction  of  the  district  courts; 
objections  to  the  late  establishment,  answered,  67 ;  ex- 
pense of  the  federal  Judiciary ;  paucity  of  causes  in  fede- 
ral courts,  68;  changes  in  the  nation  of  France ;  Brlssot, 
Robespierre,  Tallien  and  Barras ;  Bonaparte,  69 ;  *^  lias 
the  legisbiture  a  right  by  law  to  remove  a  Judge?  "  69 ; 
Judges  to  hold  their  offices  through  good  behavior; 
iurtner  remarks,  70;  tenure  of  office,  70;  ordinance  of 
1787;  answer  to  Mr.  Thompson ;  statute  of  William  UL, 
72 ;  court  of  ^  piepoudre  ;^  the  constitution  xrredicated 
upon  the  integrity  of  man,  78;  parties  in  the  House  at 
tho  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Judiciary  act,  78;  Mr. 
Read  of  S.  C,  Mr.  Green  of  B.  L,  74;  election  of  Mr. 
Jeflfcnwu,  his  conduct  reviewed,  75;  power  of  Congress 
to  establi&h  courts;  judges  have  their  offices  for  one 
term,  76;  district  Judges  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  ; 
power  of  the  government  llmlte<l,  77;  the  Judicial  act 
ofl7S9,  79;  Judges  should   be  Independent  of  political 
changes,  SO. 

Speech  on  the  repeal  of  the  embai^,  1S09 ;  the  reso- 
lution of  Mr.  Giles;  motion  to  amend  Mr.  Giles*^  plan 
considere<l,  SO ;  orders  in  council  and  imperial  decrees ; 
England  and  France ;  war  with  England,  the  object  of 
the  resolution,  81;  means  to  secure  peace  neglected, 
81 ;  diflfercnces  between  the  nations  considered ;  the  rule 
of  1756;  constructive  blockade,  82 ;  Impressment  of  sea- 
men on  board  American  ships,  88;  Mr.  Fox,  85;  attack 
of  the  Leopard  upon  the  Chesapeake,  86 ;  further  remarks; 
the  purpose  of  the  embargo,  87 ;  opposition  in  the  East- 
ern States,  83;  correspondence  between  Mr.  Canning 
and  Mr.  Pinkney ;  considered,  89 :  benefits  not  to  bo  gain- 
ed by  non-intercourse  and  embargo,  90 ;  ftirther  remarks 
upon  the  speech  of  Mr.  Giles,  91 ;  the  army  and  navy; 
extract  from  Mr.  Bayard's  speech  of  12tfa  of  February, 
ISIO,  91 ;  notices  of;  L  120  ;  IL  22,  261. 

B^TABD,  John,  notice  of,  li.  62. 

Bayard  Pierbb  uu  Txebail,  Chevalier  sans  peur  et  saas 
reproche,  IL  52. 

Beck,  Paul,  see  "  Fort  Wilson."* 

Beckford,  Mrs.,  in  tho  trial  of  J.  F.  Knapp,  II.  404. 

Btefand  I*oi%  sent  from  tho  United  States  to  the  British 
West  Indies,  1773;  and  firom  England,  1780;  exported 
from  Ireland  seven  years  prior  to  1777,  L  101 

Beexman,  IIxxrt,  i.  850. 

Btith  in  Ayrtihire,  1.  2l»0. 

Belific  Confedtracy,  I.  806. 

BxLL,  Willi  AH,  letter  to  the  commandant  of  Fort  Ilawkins, 
September  1817,  IL  276. 

BeUhanCa  Mt-moim  of  the  reign  of  George  IIL  L  275. 

BennbigUmy  battle  of;  IL  857,  864. 

Bs:fTOX,  Thomas  II.,  estimate  of  the  character  and  services 
of  William  B.  Giles,  by,  IL  190;  sketch  of  the  character 
of  Robert  T.  Hayne,  il.  556, 557;  notice  oi;  871. 

BXBKELET,  ADICIRAL,  11.  S6. 

Brrkrlet,  Sir  William,  1.  40. 
B^rUuy  ministers  to,  L  511, 5ia. 


Berlin  and  MOan  Dtcr^u^  iL  84,  867, 869. 

Bsrnako,  FRA3roiB,  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  1. 8^  1601 

BnrvBT,  HoBAOS,  11. 606. 

Black,  PBonasos,  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  XTnlTeTtity ; 
L846l 

BkicktBoocTt  MagoMin^  L  890. 

Biadentburff,  Md.  iL  489. 

Blahd,  Fbahoxs,  wife  of  John  Randolph,  11. 165w 

Blamd,  Thbodobxo,  notice  ot,  iL  155. 

Blandt,  Mabi.  trial  of;  L  689. 

BLAinrxBSASSBTX,  Wirt's  description  oi;  iL  467. 

BLAjnrEBHAMXXT'BlBLAjn\L174;  iL467. 

Blxbokxb,  Mb.,  of  New  York,  IL  267, 276. 

BiAirifT,  Wxluak,  the  case  o^  IL  68^  147;  expulsion  oi,  148; 
Kentucky  memorial,  148. 

Bloumt,  Mb.,  resolutions  of  concerning  tho  British  treaty,  L 
104,111. 

Boxbiiaatb  IL  Db.,  his  opinion  of  the  poor,  L  847. 

BoLLM A:r  AiTD  SwABTWouT,  osso  of;  iL  468. 

BoUan't  BUiory  of  Weatchetter  County,  New  York,  L  458. 

Boar APABTX,  Joseph,  his  ohiim  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  iL  841. 

BoxAPABTB,  the  Jailer  of;  L  626;  "the  nation  of  Franca,** 
IL  69, 866 ;  his  opinions  of  protection,  814. 

Bom),  Db.,  of  PhUadelphia,  L  808,  U6. 

BoxHAH ,  see  "Fort  Wilson." 

Boston  evacuated  by  the  British,  L  557 ;  banks  of,  IL  67a 

Bo9ton  Centinel,  IL  249. 

Boston  ChronicU,  quotation  from,  L  60. 

Boston  Oasette,  L  274. 

Bost43in  Massacre^  account  of;  1.  60 ;  Joseph  Warren's  omtloB 
on,  60;  John  Hancock's  oration  on,  227;  John  Adams* 
defence  of  the  soldiers  of  the,  885;  Robert  Treat  Pain**f 
argument  in  the  case  of  the,  847;  notice  oi;  iL  448; 
Minot's  oration  on  the,  L  651 ;  Joslah  Quincy,  Jr.,  de- 
fence of  the  soldiers  of  the,  L  886. 

Boston  Port  BUI,  James  Wilson's  resolution  against  th«; 
offered  in  Convention  of  Pennsylvania,  January,  1776^ 
L  71;  meeting  in  New  York  relative  to  the,  162;  the 
"meeting  in  the  fields'*  at  New  York,  in  reference  to 
tho ;  Alexander  Hamilton's  speech  on,  184 ;  notice  ot,  888^ 

Boston  Transcript,  Slgma's  sketches  in  the,  iL  283. 

BoTTA,  Charles,  his  history  of  the  American  Revolution, 
iL  452 ;  his  reports  of  the  speeches  of  R.  H.  Lee  and  John 
Dickinson,  462. 

BouDiiroT,  Ellis,  parentage  and  education  of;  studies  law 
with  Richard  Stockton ;  marries ;  death  of  his  wife ;  hla 
political  course ;  appointed  coounissary-general  of  prison* 
ers;  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress;  elected  pres- 
ident of  Congress;  Federal  Constitution;  re-eleoted  to 
Congress,  L  262 ;  appointed  director  of  the  Mint ;  retire- 
ment ;  New  Jersey  College ;  Board  of  Foreign  Missions ; 
American  Bible  Society ;  elected  president  of;  donation 
to  the  Society ;  his  death ;  literary  tastes  and  prodao- 
tions,  268 ;  his  life  of  William  Tennent,  268. 

Oration  before  the  Cincinnati ;  great  men  raised  np 
for  great  events;  obligations  of  mankind  to  patriots; 
Warren  and  Mon^mery,  264 ;  equality  and  rights  of 
men;  universal  brotherhood;  self-government,  265; 
Americans,  "the  hope  of  human  nature ; "  the  "highest 
officers  the  first  servants  of  the  people ; "  origin  of  th» 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  266,  267 ;  equality ;  capability; 
rights  of  women ;  Columbus  and  Isabella,  268 ;  dedica- 
tion to  General  Washington,  269 ;  speech  on  Non-Inter- 
course with  Great  Britain ;  reasons  for  his  vote ;  Mr. 
Clark's  motion;  Mr.  Smith,  of  Maryland  ;  his  services; 
prisoners  at  Algiers;  constitutionality  of  Mr.  Clark's 
motion,  270;  America  in  1776;  non-Importation  agree- 
ment;  Mississippi  and  the  Lakes,  271 ;  patnm  of  AUs 
ander  Hamilton,  L  188b 
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Bowi»onr,  Jam bb,  elecUd  6oT«nior  o."XaMftdnifetti,  L  82«u 
BaACKxyiii>GE,  II.  IL,  ancMtrj  and  birth  of;  ttaij  ednca- 
tioD ;  teaches  school ;  ao  loddent,  L  856 ;  enten  college ; 
eolle;^  life.  856;  poem  on  tho  **  SUlnf  Glorj  «f  Amer- 
lea ;  **  writes  the  dnuna  entiUed  **  Banker*!  HUl ;  **  edits 
the  United  SUtea  Magazine;  aneedota  of  his  editorship; 
strictures  on  General  Charies  Lee ;  serres  as  a  chaplain 
in  the  American  armj,  856;  his  rhetorical  prodactions; 
commences  the  stodj  of  law;  settles  at  PitUburg; 
commences  poUtieal  life,  856;  the  *  Whiskej  Insurrec- 
tion ; "  publishes  **  Modern  ChiTsIry ;  ^  appointed  Judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylrania ;  his  wit  and  elo- 
quence ;  Jeffrey's  opinion  of  his  oonrersational  powers ; 
eetinuite  of  his  character,  857 ;  biogrsphical  notice  oi;  bj 
bU  son,  857. 

Eulogiom  on  **the  brare  men  who  have  fallen  In  the 

content  with  Great  Britain,"  1779,  85S;  patriot^  their 

reward,  85S;  the  cause  of  libert/;  state  of  the  country 

during  the  revolution,  859. 

Beackkxrhhsb,  H.  M.,  recollections  of  places  and  persons  in 

the  west,  L  856. 
Braddock,  GK^niAL,  defrat  of,  i.  44,  251. 
Braintrte^  Jfoitt.,  Congregational  Church  in,  11^  247. 
Brand j/triH€^  battle  of;  ii.  8. 
BsAT,  Captain,  testimony  in  Knapp's  trial,  iL  416. 
Bkbokkstkidge,  Mb.,  L  477. 
Beibsot,  '*the  nation  of  France,**  IL  69. 
Briiiah  evacuate  Boston,  L  557. 
British  America^  a  summary  view  of  the  rights  of;  by 

Thomss  Jefferson,  IL  450. 
British  Govemmtnt  a  mixed  one,  compared  with    the 

United  SUtes,  L  112. 
British  Parliament  psss  an  act  to  raise  a  revenue  on  glass, 

paper,  Ac.,  i.  .S. 
BHiish  Sptf,  see  William  Wirt 

British  Treaty^  speech  of  Fisher  Ames  on  the,  L  104; 
Blount's  resolution  on,  106 ;  James  Madison's  speech  on 
the,  144;  opposed  by  De  Witt  Clinton,  565;  discussion 
in  the  Tirginia  legislature  relative  to,  IL  9;  remarks  of 
James  HiUbouse  on  the,  140 ;  Gallatln*s  speech  on  the, 
188;  Mr.  Nicholas' remarks  on  the,  140;  Wm.  B.  Gil«V 
speech  on  the,  190 ;  Edward  Livingston  opposes  it ;  Lis 
reot^ons,  21 S ;  essays  under  the  signstnre  of  Camillus, 
ii.  84;  meeting  at  New  York  relative  to  the,  84. 
BrBKie,  RoBKRT,  attorney-general  of  Virginia,  iL  259. 
Bbooks,  Jobk,  G>2f  ebal,  in  the  Massachusetts  Insurrection, 

L  557;  notice  of,  IL  864. 
Broun  University^  Tristam  Burgess  at,  Ii.  819,  820 ;  notice 

of;88S. 
BrounHown^  battle  of;  IL  271. 
BrcKMiKSTBB,  JosKPH  Stbvkxs,  iL  857. 
Bunker  IBU,  Webster's  Address  at,  1825,  iL  862,  869 ;  battle 

of,  IL  865. 
BucHAKAV,  Mr.,  see  Knapp's  TrIaL 

BuBOOTKK,  JoiiK,  Gknebal,  spproaching  Albany,  L  154; 
convention  with;  Witherspoon's  speech  on  the,  296; 
letter  fh>ro,  to  General  Gates,  299 ;  resolutions  of  Con- 
gress relative  to,  801. 
BuBGBsft,  Tbistav,  succstry  and  birth;  early  education; 
whaling  voyace ;  studies  medicine ;  enters  Brown  Uni- 
versity ;  studies  law ;  his  practice,  IL  819 ;  his  eloquence ; 
elected  to  the  Congress,  819 ;  appointed  chief  Justice  of 
Kbode  Inland ;  occupies  chair  of  oratory  and  belles-lettres. 
Brown  University ;  rc-clectlon  to  Congress;  argument 
on  claim  of  Marigny  D'Auterive ;  reply  to  John  San- 
dolph,  iL820;  contributions  to  periodical  publications; 
occasional  orations;  return  to  private  life;  his  death, 
822 ;  speech  on  remoral  of  Washington's  remaiiu,  882, 881. 


SpMdioatlMJQdiciaryblll,  19H^  IL  tS;  prarWev 
of  tbs  bill ;  objecfcioas  to  be  Knoiv«d,  n  ;  pRseat  sjucB 
considered,  824;  anmberof  tbeJadgM;fyutberi«Bisriu^ 
825 ;  eqaalizadoB  of  Jodidal  reptwiiintaHoB;,  8M;  poBtl- 
eal  reprcaentatioD  to  bo  MCBrod  bj  tlio  system,  SW; 
equalisation  of  a  knowledgo  of  State  lawa,  aS7;  judges 
are  to  learn  by  travel,  ttS;  Inerfass  of  tho  Soprrms 
Court,  829;  tho  system  of  1501, »9;  tho  ftitmo  of  ths 
Judiciary,  88L 

BinMOTsrx,  Jonr,  John  Witherspooiils  speech  on  ths  eoo- 
yention  with,  L  29i. 

Bunker  ffiU  Jfonumtsni,  addreos  of  Daniel  Webster  st  ths 
laying  of  the  corner  stone  oC  iL  8M. 

BirxKR,  £Difnn>,  in  Parliameat,  U.  S47, 48L 

BuBxa,  Thoxas,  iL  227. 

BiTBB,  Aabov,  candidate  far  Presldeiit  of  tho  United  Statei^ 
IL  75;  as  Ties  President ;  eonfldeneo  in,  150 ;  his  care« 
251 ;  deposiUon  of  Conunodore  Tmxton  and  Mr.  MoBai^ 
in  the  trial  oi;  153;  speech  ot  Edmond  Randolph  in  ths 
trial  o^  L  174;  the  conspirscy  of;  portictpotion  of  Joha 
Bmith  is  considered,  iL  147;  Wirt's  speech  in  thctrisIsC 
461,469. 

BrBBXL,  Jamu.  of  Bhode  Island,  iL  129. 

Bj0tHd  Academy,  iL  88L 

Btles,  Mathkb,  L  821. 

Btbov,  Gbobgb  Ajcsoh,  IL  9L 


Cabot,  Gbobob,  sketch  of  the  life  oi;  L  55S ;  at  Philadelphia.  9. 

CuAB  compared  with  Washington,  L  5&4. 

Caldwell,  Db.  Chableb,  estimate  of  the  oratorj  of  Fisher 
Ames,  L  92. 

Caldwell,  James,  L  60;  IL  471. 

Caldwell,  Jokt,  IL  471. 

Caldwell,  Mabtha,  IL  471. 

Calhouit,  James,  ii.  471. 

Calhoctk,  JoHif  Caldwell,  birth ;  ancestry ;  character  ef 
his  parents ;  early  instruction  at  home;  IL  472;  enter 
Tale  College ;  his  brilliant  success ;  commences  the  ftody 
of  law;  his  practice;  election  to  Congress ;  result  of  hto 
first  speech ;  appointed  Secretary  of  War  by  President 
Monroe;  his  able  administration,  472;  elected  Ties 
President;  resignation ;  election  to  United  StateeSttsate; 
appointed  Secretary  of  State,  by  President  Tjrler;  death; 
tributes  to  his  character,  478 ;  notices  of;  882,  8S& 

Speech  on  the  increase  of  the  army,  ISll ;  rep<nt  of 
the  Committee  of  Foreign  Relations ;  means  nothing  bat 
war  or  empty  menace,  iL  475;  war  never  should  be  re- 
sorted to,  but  when  justifiable  and  necessary ;  jnstiflsbls 
if  It  should  ensue,  475 ;  farther  remarics  in  reply  to  Joha 
Randolph ;  defenceless  state  of  the  country,  476;  eipen- 
SM  of  the  war  considered,  476 ;  constitution  not  cslcnla* 
ted  for  a  war,  477;  non-importation  act;  the  love  of 
France,  and  hatred  of  England;  balance  of  power,  479. 

Speech  on  a  bill  proposing  to  set  apart  and  pledge,  ss 
a  permanent  fkind  for  the  construction  of  roads  sad 
canals,  the  bonus  of  the  National  Bank,  and  the  United 
States*  share  of  its  dividends;  the  importance  of  roads 
snd  canals,  IL  479;  higher  considerations  why  Congresi 
should  take  charge  of  the  subject,  480 ;  power  of  nlsing 
revenue  depends  on  them,  480 ;  extent  ot  country;  ths 
con.<(tltutlonal  question,  481 ;  communication  ftom  Msias 
to  Louisiana,  the  first  great  object;  fhrther  remark^ 
4S2. 

Speech  on  the  revenne  collection  bill ;  the  coadnet  sf 
South  Carolina ;  imports  for  protection  nnconstltntlAnsl ; 
statement  of  Lather  Martin,  iL  438 ;  power  of  the  So* 
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Court  to  judge  between  the  States  and  the 

goTernment,  IL  484 ;  reply  to  Mr.  Clajton ;  South 
a  in  the  tariff  of  181S,  486 ;  speech  on  the  tariff  of 
onsidered,  487;  coarse  of  South  Carolina,  489; 
1  of  General  Jackson,  490 ;  test  oath,  491 ;  the 
debt ;  enforcing  acts,  49S ;  nulllfioation,  49i;  has 
ss  the  right  to  pass  the  bill !  498;  answers  Mr. 
7  and  Mr.  Clayton,  494;  soTerelgntj  of  the  States, 
•wer  and  liberty ;  the  question  at  Issue,  496 ;  fbr- 
marks  to  Mr.  Clayton ;  replies  to  Mr.  Bires,  498; 
'  for  the  evils  of  the  bill  proposed,  601 ;  the  ascend- 
f  the  coDfltitution  oyer  the  law-making  m^ori- 

great  and  essential  point,  608 ;  the  right  of  inter- 
Q  on  the  part  of  a  State  considered ;  powers  of 
leral  government,  604. 
Patrick,  li.  471. 
'taemeni,  il.  471. 

^  William  Wirt  connsel  for,  IL  441. 
so,  Mr.,  see  trial  of  B.  M.  Goodwin. 
',"  see  Fisher  Ames. 

Georgb,  see  "  Fort  Wilson. 

Lord  Wiluam,  1.  62, 64. 

Mr.,  tutor  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  U.  7. 

he  conquest  oi^  L  8 ;  letter  to  the  oppressed  in- 

Its  of,  153. 

I  Feudal  Zatr,  John  Adams*  dissertation  on,  IL 

PunUhment^  Edward  Livingstones  argument 
,  11.  225. 

.rrasw,  the  relative  importance  to  the  Union  of 
ithern  and  Eastern  States,  11.  688 ;  fUrther  quota- 
0. 

Gut,  i.  288. 
'(/.,  I  SOS. 
t,  T.,  report  of  the  trial  Qf  Aaron  Burr,  1. 174;  U. 

^HARLKS,  of  CarroUton,  i.  489 ;  tribute  to,  11. 468. 

LIZABETH,  li.  428. 

n,  expedition  against,  L  826. 
ainey  attack  on,  i.  421. 
on.  Lord,  li.  268,  270. 
Lord,  il.  54. 

in  Ireland^  extension  of  the  right  of  sufflrage 
the,  attempted,  L  626. 
F.  M.,  her  history  of  New  London,  U.  144. 
Count,  Spanish  minister,  11.  841 
I.,  Navigation  Act  ot,  L  7. 
,  South  Carolina^  Judge  Ihayton^  charge  to  the 
Jury  of,  i.  50. 

,  LotilwiUs^  and  Cindrmati  BaUroad^  it  668. 
Ttir,  Ma«9.  L  46 ;  bnming  ol^  8$8. 
[uxL,  Impeachment  ot,  Jolin  Bandolph's  resolution 
156  ;  nutices  of,  i.  174,  868,  878,  490 ;  li.  98. 
f7ufian«f  the  case  of^  ii.  448 ;  Wirt*s  argument  in 
1  to,  4C9. 

ltd  Creek  Indians,  Hawkins  and  Pickens*  treaty 
120. 

^,  attack  of  the  Leopard  on  the,  li.  86 ;  defenceless 
fin  1811,185. 
I.SGD0X,  ii.  8S2,  655. 
Et,  Sir  John,  i.  613. 

rrus,  discourse  before  the  fhoulty,  students  and 
of    DartiDouth    College,   commemoratiye   of 
Webster,  II.  3«2. 

BNflAMIN',  i.  60. 

the  death  penalty,  ii.  286b 

f,  New  Jer»ey  State  Socilty  of;  i.  264;  Ellas  Boudi- 
ratlon  before  the,  264 ;  New  York  Society  of;  B.  B. 
Bton^s  oration  before  the,  868. 
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CLAiBOKire,  Thomas,  of  Tenn.,  see  Bayard^  speech  on  the 
Judiciary,  IL  76. 

Cljlbk,  Abbaham,  L  270L 

Clabk,  Mb.,  see  trial  of  B.  M.  Goodwin. 

GiAT,  Elizabcth,  the  mother  of  Henry  CUy,  li.  869. 

Clat,  Hbitbt,  birth  and  parentage ;  the  sUshes ;  death  of 
his  Ikther,  IL  269;  derk  in  a  drug  store;  origin  of  the 
sobriquet,  **the  mill  boy  of  the  slsshes** ;  Tlrginla  Court 
of  Chancery ;  Chancellor  Wjthe.  859;  commenoes  tho 
study  of  law ;  removes  to  Lexington,  Ky.,  869  ■  waff 
practice,  an  incident  of;  860;  elected  to  the  Senate;  his 
influence;  the  American  system,  860;  speech  on  tho 
Bank  charter;  elected  to  the  House  of  Bepresentatives ; 
chosen  speaker;  treaty  of  peace,  1814;  vistts  Paris;  In- 
terview with  Madame  de  Stael,  861 ;  battle  of  Waterloo ; 
anecdote  of  Lord  Liverpool ;  return  to  America ;  appoint* 
ed  Secretary  of  State ;  address  before  the  Colonization 
Society  of  Kentucky;  re-elected  to  the  Senate;  flurewell 
speech ;  nominated  for  the  Presidency ;  his  death ;  sketch 
of  his  character  and  services,  868;  his  duel  with  John 
Bandolph,  169. 

Speech  on  the  New  Army  bill,  1818,  864;  speech  on 
the  Seminole  War,  878;  speech  on  Internal  Improve- 
ment, 886;  speech  on  the  Tariff;  1824,  896;  address  to 
Lafkyette,  817 ;  reply  to  John  Bandolph,  818. 

Clat,  Johk,  Bkt.,  ii.  259. 

GLATTOir,  J.  M.,  IL  485,  49S. 

CUrmofU,  New  York,  li.  218. 

Cldttoh,  Db  Wnr,  birth  and  education  of;  studies  law; 
appointed  private  secretary  to  Governor  George  Clinton, 
L  666;  politics;  opposes  the  adoption  of  the  Federal 
Constitution ;  essays  under  the  signature  of  **  A  Country- 
man ;  ^*  his  opinions  in  after  lifb,  665 ;  letter  to  the  Mayor 
of  Philadelphia,  666;  opposes  the  British  treaty;  mili- 
tary tastes ;  elected  lieutenant ;  appointed  secretary  of 
the  Begents  of  the  University,  666 ;  election  of  John 
Jay ;  returns  to  the  practice  of  law ;  elected  to  the  legis- 
lature ;  chosen  to  the  United  States  Senate ;  his  career, 
666;  an  opponent  of  Gonvemeur  Morris,  666;  elected 
mayor  of  New  York;  duties  of  the  mayor,  666;  his 
course  in  the  State  Senate;  elected  lieutenant-governor ; 
retirement;  the  Erie  Canal,  666;  elected  governor,  666 ; 
mission  to  England ;  Tuckerman*s  sketch  of  his  life  and 
services,  666 ;  tour  of  New  EngUnd ;  his  last  days  and 
death,  667;  candidate  for  the  pre8iden<7, 668 ;  notices  ot; 
L  861,  Art,  ii.  846. 

Speech  on  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi ;  Mr.  Bosses 
resolutions;  the  injuries  alleged  to  have  been  committed 
by  Spain  considered;  the  importance  of  flree  navlgatloiii, 
66S ;  the  nature,  character  and  tendency  of  the  remedy 
proposed,  669 ;  the  Justice  and  policy  of  the  meaaurot 
669 ;  navigation  always  first  to  be  tried ;  demand  of  sat- 
IsflKtion  ought  to  precede  an  appeal  to  arms ;  Yattel,  on 
the  law  of  nations,  669;  BurUunaqul,  Martens,  and 
Paley;  the  reign  of  George  IIL  a  "war  reign,**  670; 
the  case  of  the  Falkland  Islands ;  the  English  settlements 
on  the  Mosquito  shore  and  Honduras;  controversy 
about  Nootka  Sound  considered,  671 ;  the  practice  of  tho 
United  States  government,  671 ;  the  policy  of  Washing- 
ton considered ;  the  western  posts;  Indian  difficulties; 
defeated  by  General  Wayne,  672 ;  review  of  the  country; 
past  history,  672 ;  effect  of  British  rapacity,  678 ;  Novem- 
ber Orders  of  1798,  678;  fUtnre  poUcy  of  the  United 
States  considered,  674. 

CuKTOK,  Gborob,  governor  of  New  York,  i.  429, 627, 665. 

CuHTON,  Sib  Hbitbt,  ii.  688. 

Cltmbb,  Dakibl,  see  "Fort  Wilson." 

Cltxbb,  Gbobob,  sketch  of  the  lifis  o^  L  120 :  see  **  Fort 
Wilson.** 
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CoBBnr,  WiLLZAX,  U.  18S. 

CoiT,  Ms.,  of  Connecticut,  U.  ISl 

CoLDur,  Cadwalladxe  D.,  life  of  Folton,  L  851. 

CoLTOK,  Caltiv,  bia  Life  and  Times  of  Henrj  Clay,  IL  959. 

Columbia  ColUg^  N€W  York^  Alexander  Hamilton  at,  1 560 ; 
John  Bandolpli  at,  IL  159. 

Columbian  CerUiml^  Boeton,  L  552. 

Concord^  Mqm^  IL  865. 

XSvnf^dtraiUm^  7%«,  eology  on,  L  15 ;  John  Withexvpoon^a 
speech  on,  296. 

Conqrtu^  the  powers  ot^  respecting  the  disposal  of  the  terri- 
tory  and  property  of  the  United  States,  il.  44 ;  to  build 
roads,  290;  cutting  canals,  292. 

Conffrtst  of  1T74,  L  287 ;  suggested  by  Samuel  Adams,  822. 

ConHderatiaiu  on  behalf  qf  ih4  CoUmUU,  by  James  Otis, 
L8. 

OonstittUion  qf  the  UniUd  SUUet,  Uriah  Tracy's  speech  on 
a  proposed  amendment  to,  relative  to  the  mode  of  elect- 
ing a  president  and  vice-president,  i.  482. 

Continental  Congress^  declaration  of,  on  taking  up  arms, 
L  286 ;  John  Adams  in  the,  11.  44a 

Confitntion  ParUamtnt  €(f  1688,  bill  of  rights  enacted  by, 
iL12a 

CoppKKTiiwAiT,  Huge,  L  458. 

CoBBiN,  Mb.,  L  88. 

CoBNWALLis,  LoBD,  L  120;  expression  in  reference  to  Yir- 
ginia,  11. 177;  French  troops  in  Ireland  surrender  to, 
526. 

CoBBBLUSBK,  N.,  hls  orstiou  at  Ghent,  1816,  IL  55. 

CoxB,  Isaac,  see  **Fort  Wilson."* 

Cbaxo,  Captaik,  expedition  under  the  command  ol^  it  272. 

Cbaio,  Jambs  H.,  governor  of  Canada,  IL  58& 

Cbam,  Mr.,  Bed  Jacket's  reply  to,  L  419. 

C&AWFOBD,  W.  n.,  iL  882 ;  his  opinion  of  James  Hlllhouse's 
proposition  to  amend  the  Federal  Constitution,  146. 

CrUk  Indian*^  see  ** Cherokee  and  Creek  Indians:"*  treaty 
between  the  United  SUtes  and  the,  IL  274;  ito  charac- 
ter, 275. 

Cbomwxll,  Outbb,  1,  7, 458 ;  ships  and  troops  of;  invade 
VirgiDia,  4a 

Cboswxll,  Uabbt,  Alexander  Hamilton's  speech  in  the  trial 
o1;L204;  iL587. 

Crown  Point,  1. 45. 

Cbowxixobhibld,  Richabd,  arrested  for  the  murder  of  Jo- 
seph White,  ii.  899. 

CBOwxurosniELD,  Obobob,  arrested  for  the  murder  of  Jo- 
seph White,  ii.  899. 

Cbuoxb,  Kicbolab^  L  19SL 

Cbusb,  Pbtbb  Hoffman,  his  Life  of  William  Wirt,  IL  440. 

Ci'LLBK,  Pbofxbsob  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  University, 
L8Mw 

CuUoden,  SattU  <{/;  IL  885. 

Culpepper  a  H^  Va.,  IL  44L 

Cumberland  Island,  Ga.,  General  Henry  Lee  died  at,  L  449. 

Cumberland  Road,  IL  287,  295,  296, 882. 

CrxNiNQHAX,  the  case  of  Forsey  and,  L  850. 

CuBBAK  at  Westminster,  1.  525. 

Currency  and  Banking  system  of  the  United  States,  con- 
siderations on,  ii.  188. 

CuBTis,  Geoboe  T.,  his  History  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  L  164,  U.  85. 

CusHiKG,  Thomas,  L  225i 


D  AouBSSBAr,  on  capital  punishment,  iL  288c 
DALLA^  A.  J.,  notice  o^  IL  9& 
Dallas,  Hobbbt  C,  notice  oi;  iL  9& 


Dalbtmplx,  Colombl,  L  00. 

Dama,  Chief  JusUoe  of  Mass..  L  SOfiL 

Daxa,  Fbavcib,  minister  to  Bussla,  11. 247. 

DAMBi,  Nathav,  iL  872,  873i,  428;  remarks  of  Rober 
Hayne  in  reference  to,  U.  566L 

Damdbxdob,  Nathamixl  W.,  L  IL 

Dandbidob,  Dobothba,  second  wife  of  Patrick  Henry, 

Dan^ere,  Mae*.,  iL  418. 

D'Abblat,  Madamb,  it  428. 

Dabbicott,  Mbb.  IL  269. 

Dartmouth  College,  IL  857,  856,  850;  discourse  befon 
Faculty,  Students,  and  Alunini  of;  commenMntii 
Daniel  Webster,  by  BuAu  Choate,  IL  863. 

D'AuTBBiTB,  Mabxoht,  IL  820. 

Datib,  Willlam  Biohabmoh,  sketch  of  the  life  oi;  L  41 

Dawbb,  Thomas,  quotation  fh>m,  L  4. 

Deaooit,  Pbtbb,  iL  250.  « 

Dbanb,  Silab,  L  284, 802. 

DBOAirnoLLB,  the  botanist,  IL  180. 

Declaration  qf  Independence,  IL  458. 

Declaration  o/Rigkte  qf  Virginia,  L  IL 

D'EHOHBnr,  Dukb,  execution  di;  IL  282. 

Dblakt,  Shabpb,  see  **Fort  Wilson.'* 

Delaplaine"*  Repoeitory,  quoted,  IL  85u 

Db  Lolmb,  the  writer  on  Legislation,  IL  ISiX 

Democratic  Review,  quoted,  IL  218L 

Dexstt,  Bichabd,  IL  250. 

D'Envillb,  La  Bochsfouoavui,  letter  frtmi  to  Dr.  Fn 
lin,  iL  180. 

**Dermot,  Mac  Morrogh;^  or,  the  Conquest  of  Irelw 
John  Q.  Adams,  IL  251. 

Dbbaubsubb,  H.  W.,  ii.  472. 

Db  Stabl,  Madamb,  IL  2S5 ;  account  of  Henry  Clay's  I: 
view  with,  26L 

D*EBTAuro,  CoirifT,  at  Bhode  Island,  IL  88. 

Detroit,  acUon  at,  1814,  iL  27L 

Dbxtbb,  Richabd,  notice  oi;  IL  287. 

Dbxtbb,  Samuel,  senior,  notice  o(  iL  2S7. 

Dbxtbb,  Samuel,  ancestry  and  birth  of;  graduates  st 
vard  College,  IL  287 ;  studies  law ;  anccd<»te  of  pr» 
287 ;  election  to  Congress;  appointed  SecreUry  of' 
transferred  to  the  Treasury  Department ;  his  pn 
in  the  Supreme  Court;  his  oratory,  285;  his  bt 
temperance ;  the  Massachusetts  State  TempersBo 
ciety;  anecdote  of;  Mission  to  Spain  tendend 
ill  health ;  his  death,  289 ;  argrument  in  the  tri 
Thomas  O.  Selfridge,  289 ;  Bed  Jacket's  rvply  to,  L 
at  Philadelphia,  IL  9;  Webster's  tribute  to,  891;  < 
sel  in  Knapp's  trial,  899, 409 ;  notice  o^  572. 

Dictator,  an  American,  L  82. 

DiCKixsox,  Jomr,  Mrth,  parentage,  and  early  edueai 
studies  law ;  enters  the  Temple  nt  London ;  retan 
Philadelphia;  elected  to  the  Pennsylvania  Assea 
his  oratory ;  reply  to  a  piece  called  the  speech  of  Jc 
Galloway;  member  of  the  Congress  of  New  York 
career ;  political  writings,  L  278 ;  address  to  the  ( 
mlttee  of  Correspondence  in  Barbadoes ;  the  Fan 
Letters;  address  of  the  Inhabitants  of  BostM; 
Franklin's  prefkce  to  the  Farmer's  Letters;  Bic 
Henry  Lee,  274;  Liberty  Song;  Arthur  Lee;  elect 
Congress ;  Address  to  the  people  of  Quebec ;  petiti( 
the  King;  DeclaraUon  of  Congress,  1773;  second 
tlon  to  the  King ;  opposes  the  Declaration  of  Indep 
ence,  275;  political  writings,  275;  leads  a  refin 
serves  as  a  private  soldier ;  ai^xvinted  Brigadier  ( 
eral;  elected  to  Coiyress;  address  to  the  States; 
tation  from ;  chosen  member  of  the  Delaware  a^— 
President  of  the  State ;  Dickinson  College ;  the  Tei 
Constitution ;  writes  the  letten  of  Fabius ;  kis  Imi 
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raiy  prodaction ;  hU  death,  276 ;  flpe«ch  attributed  to, 
by  Butto,  iL  4&d ;  notices  o^  L  6«,  2M. 

Sp«ech  in  the  Pemuylrania  Hooee  of  ABsembly,  1764 ; 
attempted  change  of  gOTemment,  277 ;  pnidence  to  be 
u«ed  In  effecting  great  ends ;  Duke  of  Monmouth  and 
tlic  Prince  of  Orange  compared ;  Tadtua,  273;  consider- 
ation of  the  attempted  change,  279 ;  consequences  upon 
tlie  change,  2S0;  Church  of  England;  government  of 
Carolina  and  the  Jerseys ;  Quakers,  282. 

The  Declaration  on  taking  up  arms ;  the  early  colo- 
ni>t5,  2S6;  trial  by  Jury;  Congress  of  1774;  petitions 
ne^^lccted,  2S7;  General  Gage;  Battle  of  Lexington; 
BoAtuu;  Proclamation  of  June  12th,  1775;  burning  of 
Charluatown,  Mass.,  2S9L 
Dickinson,  Samukl,  i.  273. 

DiNWIDDIK,  GOVKUNOS,  L  251. 

ZX/vc't  TiixatlofL,  Christopher  Gore*s  speech  on,  1.  417. 

DoBcnxsTKB,  Lord,  i.  109. 

lM>un^  Ca&tle  oi;  i.  290. 

Dk4KE,  Sajiuel  G.,  his  history  of  the  North  American  In- 
dians, 11.  355. 

Dbaytox,  John,  L  49. 

Dbaytos,  Thomas,  i.  i^ 

Drayton,  William,  11,  555. 

Drayton,  William  IIknrt,  Judge,  ancestry  of;  birth  of; 
bis  early  education ;  graduates  at  Oxford ;  his  marriage ; 
writes  under  the  signature  of  a  Freeman  ;  controversy 
with  Chri!itoi>her  Gailsden ;  appointed  to  the  Privy 
Council  of  South  Carolina ;  appointed  Judge,  1774 ;  his 
removal  ft-om  the  bench  and  Council;  elected  to  the 
Provincial  Congress  of  South  Carolina ;  is  chosen  Presi- 
dent of  that  body ;  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  South 
Carolina;  delivers  his  celebrated  charge  to  the  Grand 
Jury ;  his  address  to  Congress,  1774,  L  4S ;  writes  under 
the  {Signature  of  a  Carolinian;  answer  to  the  declaration 
of  Lord  and  General  Howe,  1776;  elected  to  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  i.  49;  death  of;  his  literary  produc- 
tions ;  ""  Ubtory  of  the  American  Revolution  ;**  memoirs 
of  him,  by  John  Drayton ;  challenged  by  General  Charles 
Lei>;  his  reasons  for  declining;  charge  to  the  Grand 
Jury  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  L  50. 

Dudley,  Paul,  ChK-f  Ju»tice  of  Massachusetts,  death  of,  1. 2. 

DrMOXT,  the  writer  on  legislation ;  anecdote  ofl  11. 190. 

DuNCANSON,  CAPTAiN.—See  *' Miranda's  Expedition.*^ 

DuNLAP,  William,  his  III:«tory  of  New  York,  1.  458. 

DuNMORE,  Lord,  enters  Virginia,  1775,  L  10,  IL  7;  defeated  by 
the  Americans  at  the  Great  Bridge,  Va.,  S ;  notice  of,  155. 

J>utchy  the  treaty  between  the  Mohawks  and,  1.  46S ;  Eng- 
.   land's  Navigation  Act,  ii.  86. 

DiTTCKiKCK,  £.  A.  and  G.  L.,  1.  857. 

DwiauT,  Theodore,  hlitlory  of  the  Hartford  Convention,  1. 
55d. 

E 

Stut  Florida^  William  Hunter's  speech  on  seizing.  11.  887. 
ScuUrn  Staten,  their  opposition  to  the  embarg<»,  1S09,  IL  88. 
Eastman,  Abigail,  IL  857. 
Eaton,  General,  IL  462 ;  depodtlon  In  the  trial  of  Aaron 

Burr,  152. 
EnoBWOBTn,  Maria,  11.  428. 
PdinburgK,  Medical  University  ol^  IL  588;  the  professors 

in,  L  846. 
EnwABoa,  Benjamin,  11.  441. 
EDWABoe,  NiNiAN,  IL  441. 
E'lucaticn  FtmaU^  prejudices  against,  IL  ^7. 
Eliot,  Joiin,  L  8. 

£liof9  Jiiographieal  Dictionary ^  L  828. 
Eliot,  I^iectenant,  bravery  ol^  ii.  272. 
SliMabiih  Kiw^,  Virginia,  action  at,  IL  & 


Elliwobtk,  Olxvbb,  ancestors  ol^  birth  and  education;  com- 
mences  the  study  of  Uw ;  anecdote  of  his  cariy  practice, 
L  401 ;  appointed  States  Attorney;  elected  to  the  Stata 
Legishituro  and  the  Continental  Congress ;  member  ot 
the  **  Committee  of  Appeals ;"  the  **  Bhode  Island  Ss« 
pedition ;"  the  Federal  Constitution,  402 ;  elected  to 
the  Senate  of  the  United  State ;  appointed  Chief  Joa- 
tice;  his  career;  appointed  on  a  mission  to  France; 
anecdote  of  an  English  lawyer;  fSsUing  health;  reeigna 
his  seat  on  the  bench ;  rotom  to  America;  his  last  dayt 
and  death ;  tribute  to,  408 ,  opposes  Mr.  QalUttin's  tak- 
ing a  seat  in  the  Senate,  IL  84;  noUcea  oi;  L 120;  IL  9. 
Speech  on  the  Federal  Constitution ;  on  opening  the 
debates;  a  more  energetic  system  necessary,  404;  re- 
ference to  ancient  and  modern  history;  necessity  of 
coercion ;  present  weakness,  405 ;  on  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  lay  taxes,  406 ;  reasonable  checks ;  reference  to 
Bhode  Island,  40dL 

Em^rgOy  James  A.  Bayard*8  speech  on  the  repeal  of  the, 
1L60. 

Emmet,  CHUBTOPntB  Tuipli,  death  at^  L  625. 

Emmxt,  Robbbt,  Ikther  of  Thomas  Aldis,  L  625. 

ExMCT,  Thomas  Addis,  parentage  and  birth ;  designed  fbr 
the  practice  of  modlc'ne ;  his  studies ;  graduate  at  the 
Medical  University  of  Edinburgh;  his  fellow-students, 
L  525 ;  Medical  Thesis  published  by  Bmellle ;  travels  in 
Germany  and  Italy ;  death  of  hta  brother ;  studies  law ; 
Erskine  commences  practice;  his  marriage;  euooess 
at  the  bar ;  Cnrran ;  the  condition  of  Ireland,  626 ;  the 
French  Bevolution ;  societies  of  United  Irishmen ;  Em- 
met Joins  them ;  the  adherence  of  the  people ;  arrest  of 
Mr.  Emmet ;  insurrections  of  Wexford  and  Wicklow ; 
defeat  at  Vinegar  Hfll,  626 ;  French  force  land  at  KillaU ; 
surrender  to  Lord  Comwallis ;  suffering  in  prison ;  the 
Jailer  of  Napoleon ;  Mrs.  Emmet,  626;  removed  to  Fort 
George ;  writes  the  history  of  Ireland ;  liberation  and 
removal  to  the  Continent ;  Brussels  and  Paris ;  sails  for 
New  Tork ;  commences  the  practice  of  law ;  admitted 
to  the  Supreme  Court ;  death  of  Hamilton,  527 ;  success 
at  the  bar ;  politics ;  appointed  Attorney  General  of  New 
York ;  anecdote  of  his  practice ;  manners  and  appearance 
in  court ;  retort  upon  William  Pinknoy,  627 ;  Mr.  Em- 
met's habits  of  business ;  estimate  of  his  powers  ss  an 
advocate ;  his  eloquence ;  the  Astor  cause ;  trhd  of  Lieu- 
tenant Perd  val ;  and  the  case  <jt  the  Sailors'  Snug  Harbor, 
628 ;  his  last  Illness  and  death ;  memoir  of  his  life,  by 
Haines,  628 ;  counsel  in  the  case  of  the  Neirede,  iL  96l 

Speech  in  defence  of  William  B.  Smith ;  Mlranda^s 
expedition,  623 ;  account  of  General  Miranda,  629 ;  charac- 
ter of  Mr.  Smith,  630;  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Genet,  680; 
the  statute  considered,  681 ;  captain  Lewis  and  Mr.  Arm- 
strong ;  the  misrepresentations  ot  Fink,  682 :  the  Lean- 
der,  VM ;  conduct  of  Spain  towards  the  United  States, 
685 ;  the  rescue  of  the  Kempers ;  Colonels  Swartwout 
and  Piatt,  686 ;  letter  of  Captain  Dnncanson,  686L 

Speech  in  the  trial  of  Bobert  M.  Goodwin,  687; 
duty  of  the  Jury,  688 ;  burthen  of  the  proof  not  thrown 
on  the  defence,  683;  Mary  BUmdy's  ease,  689;  act  of 
mansUughter  must  be  voluntary ;  Interpretation  of  the 
word  **  wllAil,**  540 ;  distinction  between  murder  and 
manslaughter,  641 ;  Hawkins^  definition  of  manslaughter 
542 ;  Sir  John  Chichester's  case,  548. 

Endicott,  Mb.,  testimony  in  the  trial  of  J.  F.  Knapp,  iL  406. 

£'n^/<iiuf,  *' implication*^  in,  see  Patrick  Henry ;  resolution 
of  the  Lords  and  Commona,  <tf  February  7, 1688,  L  62 ; 
the  NavigaUon  Act  o^  108;  Navigation  Act  of  tb« 
seventeenth  century,  IL  86;  object  o(  to  enrtail  ths 
navigation  of  the  Dutch,  86;  the  di^MSsition  o^lnlTB^ 
41 ;  the  mannflMtoring  rssonross  d^  172. 
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gngUak  J^dMaty,  iad«peiideBoe  «f  th«i»  iL  812. 
gnfftUkmen't  BigkU^  by  BamiMl  Adanu,  L  819. 
"  EnthoaiMiii  a  merit,*"  L 109. 
Errn,  Mb.,  of  Ya.,  elected  to  CongMia,  VL  1S9. 
XrU  Carnal,  pn^ectionof,  L  56A. 
BiSKm,  at  the  tar,  L  68& 

JBmm  Hialorioal  SocMff^  extmet  from  Joseph  Story's  dis- 
course before  the,  IL  48S. 

JEm^hm,  N.  T^  burnt  bj  the  British,  ITH,  IL  218. 
ElTRAOB,  J.  S.,  il,  585. 

EusTiB,  WxLUAii,  governor  of  Masa.  L  659, 685, 569. 
SusTn,  Ds.,  oommissloner  to  the  NetherUnds,  1817,  ii  188. 
£vusn,  Edwakd,  qaotation  from,  i.  59 ;  iL.  859. 
Mkporti  from  the  United  SUtes,  L 101 ;  to  England,  1790 ;  L 
95,98. 


Falbirk,  batUe  of;  1. 290. 

JTalkiand  Island^  case  of  considered,  L  571. 

FarmtrU  Later $,  the,  L  874. 

FarmoM  Addret,  WiuMi%urUm''t,  I  854;  authorship  o^  261. 

FarmingtoH  tmd  HampaMre  Canal,  iL  147. 

•*  FaOur  qfiU  BetolvHon;'  L  82a 

Federal  ConttUuUon,  Patrick  Henry^s  speeches  on  the,  i. 
18, 88, 88 ;  the  ratiiytng  and  non-ratiryiiig  States,  L  81 ; 
James  Wilson's  speech  on  the,  74;  speeches  of  James 
Madison  on  the,  137 ;  speech  of  Edmnnd  Randolph  on 
the,  165 ;  speeches  of  Alexander  Hamilton  on  the,  L 187, 
191, 195,  198,  800 :  Charles  Pinkney's  observations  on, 
862 ;  speeches  of  Oliver  Ellsworth  on,  404, 406 ;  difflcol- 
ties  attending  the  adoption  of;  in  Massaohnsetts,  iL  84 ; 
speeches  of  John  Marshall  on,  10, 16;  James  HiUhoose's 
propositions  to  amend  the ;  opinions  of  Chief  Justice 
Marshall ;  Wm.  H.  Crawford,  James  Madison  and  Chan- 
cellor Kent,  lA  146w 

Federal  OotwenUon^  acoonnt  d,  L  878,  455. 

Federaliet,  the,  L  157 ;  the  origin  oi;  185 ;  authors  oi;  126. 

Ferdinand,  King  of  Spain,  iL  841. 

FiLLMoan,  MiLLASP,  iL  860,  581. 

Finances,  q>eech  of  John  Wltherspoon  on  the,  L  805. 

ForuiT,  SAmrxL,  PreaidJJit  of  New  Jersey  College,  L  862, 
846. 

FiTOH,  Mart,  wife  of  Bev.  James  HUlhouse^iL  144. 

Florida,  JSaet,  Wm.  Hunter's  speech  on  the  seizure  of;  il. 
886,858. 

Foots,  Okn.  H.  8.,  11. 580. 

Foot,  Mr.,  of  Connecticut,  il.  860 ;  resolution  ot,  870, 899, 
556,  657,  678;  Daniel  Webster's  speech  on,  870;  B.  T. 
Hayne^  speech  on,  557. 

Force  BOl^-^ee  Revenue  Collection  BilL 

Foreign  Mieeione,  Board  ot  L  868. 

Foreign  MRnietere,  R.  G.  Harper's  speech  on  the  appoint- 
ment of,  L  508. 

FoROTox,  Capt.,  at  the  battle  of  the  Oreat  Bridge,  IL  8. 

Forrrstxb,  Mr.— See  Knspp's  triaL 

Foreey  and  Cunningham,  the  case  of;  L  850. 

FoRBTm,  MRn  of  Louisiana,  iL  881. 

Fort  Oeorg$,  Scotland,  Thomas  Addls  Emmet  confined  in, 
L627. 

Fort  Neceeeity,  Washington  at,  L  251. 

"^Fort  WUson,"*  account  of,  L  66. 

Foster,  Mr.,  of  New  Hampshire,  iL  878. 

Foui-town,  destruction  of;  iL  277. 

Fox,  Charlrs,  compared  with  William  B.  Giles,  iL  100;  in 
Parliament,  847. 

France,  observations  on  the  dispute  between  the  United 
States  and,  L  4S9i 


JWmos,  qwaeh  of  R.  0.  Harper  on  the  aggreastons  eC  I  tfl 
Fkaxoxs,  Dr.  Johs  W.,  his  sketch  of  GhaneeOor  R.  R.  liri^ 

ston,  L  851 ;  computooa  of  Daniel  Webster  and  GooTer* 

nenr  Morris,  466. 
FxAVKUV,  Dr.  BzKJAMDr,  L 168,  986s  808, 909, 860;  iL  41, 

818, 458;  GommissionerofPeaee at  Pails,  L 156;  Prc&e« 

to  The  Farmer's  Letters,  874;  letter  from  the  Dokc 

D'Enville  to,  IL  180 ;  on  capital  puUshinent.  88SL 
FRAxxLnr,  Wiuxaic,  Governor,  lypearance  bdbirs  Co!^ 

gTess,L  89a 
Frxdxrxck  or  Prussia  in  17^  IL  85a 
"^Free  Shipe  make  Free  Gaode,^  L 147. 
"^Free  Trade  and  J3eamen*a  BiokU,"^  iL  87S. 
Frxnxau,  Pmup,  Editor  of  the  National  Gazette,  sttacki 

against  the  proclamation  of  neutrality,  LfifiL 
French  Aggreeeions,  R.  G.  Hari>er's  q>eech  en,  L  49L 
I^^enoh  Oowt,  interview  of  John  Jay,  Dr.  FraakUa,  sad 

Mr.  Jefferson,  with  a  secret  agent  of  the,  L  158i. 
FronUer  Poete,  surrender  of;  1794,  L  114, 116^ 
Fultov,  Rosxrt,  L  851 ;  iL  430. 
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GASSDiir,  Christophxr,  L  810 ;  biographical  notice  oi;  11§; 
speech  of  in  the  South  Carolina  Commons  House  of  A«* 
sembly,  888 ;  controversy  with  Wm.  Henry  Drsyton,4$l. 

Gaor,  Grh.  Thomas,  L  45, 58, 888,  410. 

Gadtrs,  Gxn.  Edmuhd  P.,  in  the  Seminole  war,  IL  281 

Gallatdt,  Albkrt,  ancestors  and  birth  of;  death  of  Us 
parents,  IL  180 ;  education  and  graduation  at  Genen 
University;  MOller,  the  historian,  and  DeLolme;  Da* 
mont,  180 ;  embarkation  for  Boston ;  letter  of  recom* 
mendatlon  to  Dr.  Franklin,  180;  arrival  at  Cspe  Aas; 
journey  to  Boston ;  removal  to  Mai»hty^  Maine ;  ths  de< 
fence  of  Passamaquoddy,  181;  appointed  teacher  li 
Harvard  College;  removes  to  Virginia,  181;  Patrick 
Henry ;  Western  expedition ;  Interview  with  Geacnl 
Washington,  181 ;  settles  in  Fsyette  County,  Penasjivs- 
nia ;  political  career;  whiskey  insorrection ;  his  coone; 
his  speech  on  the,  188;  elected  to  Congress;  sppolBt«4 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  888;  treaty  of  Ghent, 241; 
appointed  minister  to  France  and  Great  Britain,  US; 
his  diplomatic  career;  return  to  the  United  Btatss;  re- 
tires  ttom  public  liISs,  188;  currency  and  H^nvin^f ;  phi- 
lological studies ;  Ethnological  Society ;  **  war  with  Hex* 
ioo;"*  essays  on  the,  188;  his  death,  188;  notices  oCL 
494, 506;  iL  88, 54, 180,  261, 418 ;  his  seat  In  the  Seostt 
of  the  U.  S.  contested,  84. 

Speech  on  the  British  treaty,  1794;  resolutkA  is 
relation  to;  the  expedient  of;  consequence  of 
a  reAisal  to  carry  it  into  eifpct;  negroes;  westen 
poeta,  184,  188;  Missisaippl,  185;  fhture  intereoQiM 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain;  West 
Indies;  **free  bottoms  make  f^ee  goods,^  186: 
privateering ;  rights  of  British  suljeets  holding  lands  ]i 
the  United  SUtes,  187;  confiscation,  188;  British  debb; 
the  western  ports  the  only  positive  loss  tnun.  a  defnt  of 
the  treaty,  189;  British  influence  over  the  Indisas 
reference  to  the  remarks  of  Messrs.  Nicholas  snd  Hill 
house,  140;  consequences  of  a  reaction ol^  141;  post- 
ponement  suggested,  148. 

Gallowat,  Josxfb,  L  878 ;  biogn^hicsl  sketch  «(  66. 

Oarden^e  Anecdotee,  1.  88L 

Garlakd,  H.  A^  his  life  of  John  Bandog  of  Roanolw,  iL 
155. 

Gastok,  Dr.  Alxxavdkr,  IL  688L 

Gastoic,  William,  birth  and  descent;  sketch  of  his  fkther 
IL  588 ;  esrlr  educstion ;  enters  college  at  Georgetovs 
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fradufttes  from  Prinoeton  CoUofe  wtth  bigbeat  honors; 
practiBes  law ;  election  to  the  Honae  of  Delegates;  elect- 
ed to  Congress;  dlscnssioa  to  ezpnnge  the  preiions 
question  from  the  House,  684;  elevated  to  the  Bench  of 
Supreme  Court  of  North  <^roUna;  his  decease,  685; 
speech  on  the  Loan  Bill,  686,  568;  extract  from  his 
speech  on  the  ** Thirty-second  Article** In  the  North 
Carolina  Convention,  to  amend  the  State  Constitution, 
658,654. 

Speech  on  the  Loan  Bill,  1814;  Mr.  Orundj^s  doctrine 
of  moral  treason,  ii.  585 ;  case  of  Harry  Croswell ;  opposes 
the  apprq;>riation  as  unnecessary,  and  a  scheme  to  carry 
on  an  invasion  of  Canada,  687 ;  answer  to  Mr.  Ingersoll ; 
**  free  ships  make  free  goods  ;**  Mr.  Jeffereon^s  letter  to 
Genet,  24th  July,  1798,  quoted,  689  ;  Indian  wars  insti- 
gated by  the  British,  510;  impressment  of  seamen  not  a 
cause  of  the  war,  541 ;  orders  in  council,  542 ;  alliance 
with  France ;  the  dispute  about  seamen,  bow  to  be  set- 
tled, 548 ;  the  tendency  of  the  invasion  of  Canada,  644 ; 
Britbh  allegiance;  the  cases  of  Colonel  Townly  and 
JEneas  Macdonald,  546 ;  the  eflTccts  of  a  war  in  Canada, 
548, 548;  conscription  in  France ;  probability  of  success 
In  Canada  considercxi,  549 ;  Oottenburg  mission,  651 ; 
evils  of  violent  imposition  and  intemperate  party  spirit 
considered,  552. 

Gathb,  Oex^  letter  from  General  Burgoyne  to,  i.  299; 
at  Saratoga,  450 ;  notice  of;  UL  8M. 

Okxst,  Cmzsy,  the  Berolutionary  labors  of;  some  ac- 
count ot,  i.  109,  496 ;  11,  22,  27,  28. 

Getutti,  SudtMerland^  University  oi;  IL 180. 

GsosOB  II.,  death  and  Mineral  ol^  L  2, 224 

Qso&GB  IIL,  coronation  of;  i.  224;  his  reign  a  '*war  reign;** 
an  account  o^  570. 

Georgetoun,  D,  C,  iL  489;  college  at,  584. 

GcKABD,  M^  L  66;  sails  for  France,  L  156. 

G^rmantown,  Pa^  battle  oi^  iL  8. 

GermaHtviciL,  Va^  birth-place  of  John  Marshall,  ii.  7. 

Gkbst,  Elbsidgx,  L  59 ;  ii.  59,  248, 878 ;  envoy  to  France, 
ii.  9. 

Ghent,  Treaty  of,  consummated,  iL  55;  contrasted  with  the 
treaty  of  Fort  Jackson,  275. 

GiBBA,  OeobiGe,  memoirs  of  the  administration  of  Washing- 
ton and  Adams,  i,  481. 

Giles,  William  B.,  Sketch  of  the  life  of;  elected  to  Con- 
gress ;  opposition  to  the  British  treaty ;  retires  fh>m 
Congress  and  is  elected  to  the  Virginia  House  of  Dele- 
gates; his  career;  re-election  to  Congress;  transferred 
to  the  Senate ;  acknowledged  leader  of  his  party  in  that 
body,  iL  189 ;  his  gpsignation,  and  reasons  for  that  step ; 
letter  to  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  189;  re-et^Jtion  to 
the  Hoiise  of  Delegates;  reply  to  Mr.  Clay's  speech  on 
the  tariif;  elected  Governor ;  his  death ;  Jefrerson*s  let- 
ter to,  on  consolidation,  577 ;  estimate  of  his  character, 
by  Thomas  IL  Benton,  190;  compared  with  Charles 
Fox,  190 ;  notices  of,  iL  55,  80,  62, 577. 

Speech  on  the  British  treaty;  relhsal  of  the  President 
to  by  the  papers  relating  to  the,  before  the  House; 
considered,  190;  examination  of  the  treaty ;  inexecntion 
of  the  treaty  of  peace,  191 ;  British  subjects,  192 ;  British 
debts,  193;  luorality  of  sequestration  considered,  195; 
East  and  West  Indian  trade,  196;  equalization  of  duties, 
197 ;  enemy's  property  in  American  vessels  subject  to 
condemnation,  197;  contraband  goods  defined,  193;  con- 
Eiideration  of  tiie  article  *'  prolilbiting  American  citizens 
f(x>m  entering  into  any  foreign  service  against  Great 
Britain,"  199;  impressment,  199;  privateering  against 
France.  200 ;  probable  consequences  of  refhsing  or  giving 
etttcocy  to  the  treaty,  200 ;  believes  the  treaty  to  be  a 
bad  one,  205. 


Speech  on  the  Judiciary  bill,  205 ;  difference  of  opta- 
ion  on  the  subject,  206 ;  history  of  the  government,  206; 
reply  to  Mr.  Morris,  SOT ;  the  existing  Judiciary  law  ex- 
amined, 208 ;  appointment  of  Judges,  209 ;  eompensatloE 
of  Judges,  210 ;  sineeore  offloea,  excluded  fh>m  the  Ibd  • 
end  government,  211 ;  independence  of  the  English  Ju- 
diciary explained,  213 ;  English  and  United  States  Judges 
compared,  212;  oonsequences  of  the  doctrine  against  the 
repeal  examined,  218 ;  history  of  the  law  to  be  repealed, 
214 ;  how  carried  into  effect,  215 ;  expediency  of  the  re- 
peal, 216;  ease  of  Messrs.  Green  and  Read ;  number  of 
eauses  instituted  at  the  eoorts,  1796, 1801, 216. 

Glasgow,  SooOand^  University  of;  iL  144. 

GoDDABD,  Calydt,  soo  Hartlbrd  Convention. 

GoDwnr,  Pabxx,  his  sketch  of  the  life  of  John  C  Calhoui^ 
iL47L 

GooDBiOH,  Chausobt,  the  personal  ^>pearaiice  of  his  wife, 
L481. 

GooDwiK,  BoBXBT  M.,  trial  of;  8ampeon*s  report  of;  T.  A. 
Emmett*s  argument  in  the  trial  oi;  L  587. 

GoBDOK,  WiLLiAX,  hlstory  of  the  American  war,  L  274 

QoBX,  Chbistophbb,  birth  and  parentage  of;  education; 
career  at  college ;  studies  law ;  the  invasion  of  Bhoda 
Island,  L  410 ;  his  success  in  business ;  elected  to  th« 
Massachusetts  federal  conTentlon;  appointed  United 
States  attorney ;  goes  to  England;  assists  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  claims  fbr  British  spoHations ;  his  liib  in 
England ;  return  to  America ;  elected  to  the  legislature 
of  Massachusetts ;  prepares  State  papers ;  elected  Gov- 
ernor ;  declining  health ;  literary  and  benevolent  activ- 
ity, 411 ;  personal  appearance ;  his  death ;  sketch  of  his 
Ufid  in  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Collections,  412 ;  no- 
tices of;  iL  858, 94;  speech  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  prohibition  of  certain  imports,  1814, 412; 
speech  on  direct  taxation,  417. 

Government,  national,  federal,  L  87. 

Gbaham,  Mus,  wife  of  Lewis  Morria,  L  454. 

GBAjrr,  Chablbs,  Jb.,  IL  406 ;  letter  from,  407. 

Gbat,  Haxbison,  account  o^  1. 657. 

Gbat,  Samubl,  L  60,  68. 

Gbat,  William,  examination  of  before  the  Massachnsetta 
legialature,  in  relation  to  the  impressment  of  Ameri- 
cana, IL  54a 

Great  Bridge,  on  Elizabeth  river,  Va. ;  account  of  the  ao- 
tion  at,  1775,  IL  8;  bravery  of  Capt  Fordyoe  and  Col 
Stevens  at,  8. 

Great  Britain,  Address  of  the  colonies  to ;  names  of  the 
committee  appointed  to  draft  It,  L48,  169;  non-inter- 
course with ;  Bondinot's  speech  on  270 ;  address  to  the 
inhabitants  of;  8S0 ;  euloglnm  on  **  brave  men  who  have 
fUlen  in  the  contest  with,**  1779,  858. 

Greek  Prosody,  the  rudiments  of;  by  James  Otis,  i.  2. 

OazBir,  Ashbbl,  life  of;  L  298L 

Gbkexx,  N.,  Gekbbal,  tribute  to  the  bravery  of,  1. 122 ;  reads 
Bamsay's  History  of  the  Revolution  in  South  Carolina, 
809 ;  notices  of;  448,  450,  489,  659,  IL  866. 

Gregg'^e  BeeoltMon,  John  ItandoIph*s  speech  on,  IL  157, 169. 

Gbbgobt,  Pbofbsbob,  in  the  medical  university  of  Edin- 
burgh, L  846. 

Gbkktille,  Lobd,  commissioner  of  Great  Britain,  i.  157. 

Gbidlst,  Jebkmiah,  L  1 ;  defends  the  writs  of  assistance,  2 ; 
biographical  sketch  of;  2 ;  iL  446. 

Gbiosbt,  Hugh  Blaib,  L  164. 

Gbukdt,  Fblix,  IL  494, 510,  550;  remarks  on  the  Wabash 
massacre,  188 ;  further  remarks  of,  185;  his  doctrine  of 
moral  treason,  585w 

Goox,  Jomr  J.,  ii.  5S0. 

GWDTHXTT,  BUTTOH,  L  296b 
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IIaikss,  Charlb  O.,  L  62^  52a 

Hamilton,  Alkxakpeb,  *•  of  Grange,"  1. 188;  birth  andearlj 
edacation  o(;  fondness  of  litenuy  porsaits;  merchant 
life  in  Santa  Cmz;  Vtbits  of  stady;  description  of  the 
harricane  of  the  Leeward  Islands;  removal  to  New 
York ;  the  grammar  school  at  Elizabethtown,  New  Jer- 
sey ;  his  totor,  Francis  Barber,  i.  188 ;  enters  college ; 
his  career;  his  doggrel  rhyme;  the  "meeting  in  the 
fields,*"  to  consider  the  Boston  port  bill ;  his  speech ;  po- 
litical writings ;  controversy  with  Dr.  Cooper;  military 
service ;  battles  of  Long  Island ;  White  Plains ;  Trenton 
and  Princeton  ;  appointed  to  Washington's  staff;  his 
popularity  and  services ;  snrrender  of  Burgoyne ;  visit 
to  Albany,  184 ;  bravery  at  the  battle  of  Honmonth ; 
public  finances;  anonymous  letter  to  Bobert  Morris; 
letter  to  Mr.  Dnane  on  the  reorganization  of  the  gov- 
ernment ;  origin  of  the  "  Federalist ; "  marries  Miss 
Schuyler;  established  in  the  State  of  New  York;  retires 
rom  the  flunlly  of  Washington ;  plan  of  a  national 
bank;  bank  of  North  Ameiica;  bank  of  Pennsylvania; 
•*  The  ContinentaUst ; "  bravery  at  Yorktown  ;  com- 
mences the  study  of  law,  185;  appointed  to  Congress; 
essays  under  the  signature  of  "Phoclon;**  replies  of 
**  Anti  Phocionite  "  and  "  Mentor; "  elected  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly;  the  federal  convention;  **The  Federal- 
ist,** L  126 ;  the  Vermont  diflSculties ;  appointed  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury;  the  war  between  England  and 
France;  writes  under  the  signature  of  "No  Jacobin,** 
and  **  Pacificus ;  **  Jay*s  treaty ;  returns  to  the  practice  of 
law;  his  success;  "Titus  Manlius;**  troubles  with 
France ;  appointed  inspector-general  of  the  provincial 
army ;  his  death,  186, 187 ;  Gouvemeur  Morris*  oration 
on,  487 ;  Harrison  Gray  Otis*  eulogy  upon,  659 ;  notices 
of;  447,  489,  559,  564,  565 ;  IL  84, 184,  218,  812. 

Speech  on  the  Federal  Constitution ;  consequences  of 
a  rejection,  187 ;  thirteen  different  bodies  embarrassing 
requisitions;  sufferings  of  the  States  in  1779,  80;  want  of 
a  vigorous  government;  New  York  exposed  to  invasion ; 
wholly  complied  with  requisitions ;  coercion ;  old  con- 
federation could  not  be  formed  on  federal  principles, 
188 ;  Amphictyonic  league;  Philip ;  Dutch,  German  and 
Prussian  governments;  Lycian  and  AchsDan  leagues; 
clashing  of  Interests,  189 ;  representation  of  three-fifths 
of  the  negroes  and  taxation ;  representation ;  number 
of  the  whites,  190 ;  state  governments ;  their  advantages 
over  the  national  government ;  no  danger  f^om  the  fed- 
eral head  to  the  States,  191 ;  representation  further  con- 
sidered, 191;  aristocracy ;  the  lederal  Ikrmer ;  large  and 
small  districts ;  the  rich  and  the  poor,  198 ;  the  old  con- 
federation ;  notices  the ;  republics  founded  on  a  firm 
basis ;  federal  constitution  a  cure,  and  will  answer  ben- 
eficial purpa^es,  194;  speech  in  opposition  to  Gilbert 
Livingston's  amendment;  for  some  permanent  body,  of 
limited  numbers;  another  to  possess  popular  features, 
195 ;  recall  would  "  make  the  Senator  a  slave ;  **  unrea- 
soDsble  apprehension  of  State  governments;  local  preju- 
dices, 196;  senatorial  terms;  senators  will  look  up  to 
the  States;  the  duties  of  senators;  responsibility,  197; 
two  objects  In  government;  safety  and  energy,  i»eople 
irresistible;  factions;  legislature  of  Rhode  Island,  **the 
picture  of  a  mob ;  **  the  Senate  should  be  so  formed  as 
to  operate  as  a  check  on  the  State  governments,  198 ; 
senatorial  terms ;  equal  votes  in  the  Senate ;  State  gov- 
•mments  Inviolable ;  fiictions  grow  out  of  State  preju- 
dices; self-interest,  199,  200;  corruption  in  the  Presl- 
dant's  disposal  of  offices,  200;  free  representation  and 


mutual  chedcs;  reproMntatives  Fetom  to  the  p«^e. 
iOO;  Bword  and  the  parse;  representation;  dlstrlbutiea 
of  powers;  civil  list,  801;  exdosive  revenues,  SOI,  90^- 
loans ;  extant  of  a  representative  gOTemment ;  not  th« 
Interest  of  the  national  to  deetroj  the  StaV)  goveni- 
ments,  202 ;  Jurisdiction  of  the  two  goremmenta,  20S,  9M. 
Speech  in  the  case  of  Harry  Oroewell ;  liberty  of  tb« 
press,  204 ;  the  indictment  of  Oroewell,  206 ;  UbelKDc, 
a  Clime;  Lord  Camden;  Bhickstone  and  Hawkins;  defi- 
nition of  a  libel;  quotation  from  Lord  Loaghboroacb, 
206, 207 ,  murder;  manslaughter ;  duelling;  Lord  'Huts- 
field:  Dean  of  St  Asaph*0  case,  207,  203;  *^ Falsehood 
must  be  the  evidence  of  libel,**  209 ;  power  and  tight 
equivalent  in  politics;  power  of  the  Jury  a  "landmark 
to  liberty,**  211 ;  the  decla.atory  law  of  Great  Britain  sot 
binding;  Mr.  Fox's  bill;  Lord  Mansfield,  214 

Speech  on  the  revenue  system,  216;  the  Hartford  eo!> 
vention,218;  non-compliance  of  New  Hampshire,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  with  the  requfii* 
tlons  of  Congress,  1782,  1787 ;  payments  of  the  leveril 
States;  impost;  foreign  debt,  220;  paper  money;  lu 
value  in  the  severd  States,  221 ;  standing  armies  a  H>arr4 
of  real  danger  to  the  liberties  of  the  i»eople;  the  Bo- 
mans  ;  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  soonest  effected  Ij 
**  sowing  Jealousies  of  the  federal  head,**  &c.  ^3L 

Hamiltov,  Jamts,  notice  of^  L  188. 

Hamiltox,  Johx  C,  his  life  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  L IS-^ 
186. 

Haumokd,  Mr.,  British  Minister,  i.  100,  481;  ii.  449. 

Hancock,  Jonir,  i.  60,  809,  IL  406 ;  anoeators  and  birth  of: 
death  of  his  fiiither;  early  education  and  gradoation  at 
Harvard  College ;  mercantile  life  ;  visits  England  ia 
company  with  Thomas  Pownal,  ex-governor  of  Kev 
Jersey;  fbneral  of  George  IL;  coronation  of  Ge<R^ 
IIL ;  death  of  his  uncle ;  receives  his  immense  estate, 
L  224 ;  elected  to  the  General  Assembly;  chosen  epttk 
or;  political  activity;  seizure  of  sloop  Liberty;  the  B« 
ton  massacre;  removal  of  the  troops;  oration  ctos* 
inemorativo  of  the  massacre ;  John  Adams*  notiee  of  it, 
225 ;  speech  attributed  to,  225  (note) ;  elected  PresideDt 
of  the  Provincial  Congress  of  Massacbosetta,  and  Presi- 
dent of  Congress ;  Declaration  of  Independence ;  refeigt> 
his  position  in  Congress;  elected  Governor  of  Msas* 
chusetts;  the  federal  constitution;  hia  death;  estimate 
of  his  character  and  services,  226;  oration  on  the  Boiioa 
massacre,  227. 

Hancock,  Thomas,  death  of;  L  224 ;  death  of  the  wife  ct 
224. 

Hannibal,  the  victories  of;  L  608. 

Harlem^  X.  T,  i  458. 

Habpkr,  Robkbt  GoonLon,  i.  872 ;  IL  68 ;  birth  and  ance*- 
try  of;  removal  to  North  Carolina;  enters  the  Ameri- 
can service;  college  life;  discourse  on  **The  Prsper 
Objects  of  Education,**  i.  480 ;  setUes  in  Chariestoo. 
S.  C;  studies  law;  bis  suoccae;  political  wriUogs: 
elected  to  the  legislature ;  retirement,  and  election  to 
Congress;  the  British  treaty;  he  advocates  It,  4£9; 
"  Observations  on  the  dispute  between  the  United  Statd 
and  France  ;**  speeches  in  Congress ;  marriage ;  removal 
to  Maryland;  his  practice,  489:  trial  of  Judge  Chav; 
elected  to  Congress;  speech  in  honor  of  the  Bn&siaa 
victories ;  appointed  General ;  the  attack  on  Baltimore ; 
the  colonization  of  Africa;  slavery;  Ohio  and  Cb(<s- 
peako  Canal,  490 ;  his  death ;  an  aocmint  oi;  by  WUHj^::! 
Wirt,  490. 

Speech  on  the  aggressions  of  France;  reftasal  by  th* 
French  Directory  to  receive  Mr.  Pinckney;  Me»yu« 
of  the  President;  answer  from  the  Congress;  concilia- 
tory measures  recommended ;  concessions  to  be  offend 
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proprietf  of  the  Tecommendstloii,  491 ;  answer  to  Mr. 
Nieholes  of  YirgtnU ;  address  Arom  Mecklenbarg  Coan- 
ty,  492 ;  reoommendation  unoonstltntional  and  impolitie ; 
**  Is  the  concession  necessary  ?"*  498 ;  law  of  nations,  498 ; 
rights  of  nentral  ships;  corrects  Mr.  (Gallatin,  494;  ** Is 
ooneession  valuable  to  France?"*  495;  M.  de  la  Croix's 
sammary ;  M.  Adet^s  correspondence ;  decrees  of  Jnly 
4th,  179«,  and  March  H  1797;  Mr.  Genet*s  recall,  497 ; 
the  policy  of  France ;  condact  of  England,  498 ;  France 
and  Austria,  499 ;  consequences  of  a  war,  500;  object  of 
France  to  compel  the  United  States  to  break  the  British 
treaty ;  conduct  of  France ;  anecdote  of  the  daughter  of 
Louis  XVL,  60t 

Speech  on  the  appointment  of  Foreign  Ministers; 
reply  to  Mr.  Nicholas,  608,  601;  reply  to  Mr.  Gallatin, 
d<^  504;  Messrs.  Monroe  and  Pinkney,  504;  Washing- 
ton, '^an  asaasstn,*'  506;  explanation  of  Mr.  Nicholas, 
^06 ;  Airther  reply  to  Mr.  Gallatin ;  saUrles  of  ministers, 
506 ;  power  of  the  House  of  Representatives  over  the 
appointment  of  Foreign  Ministers,  507;  responsibility 
of  the  President ;  "  From  what  source  is  the  office  of 
Foreign  Ministers  derived  r  608 ;  explanation  of  Mr. 
Gallatin,  509 ;  two  modes  by  which  an  office  may  exist, 
509;  inchoate  office;  ministers  to  Berlin  and  Lisbon, 
511 :  political  knaves  and  honest  fknatics,  512;  philoso- 
phers the  pioneers  of  revolution ;  **  Satis  eloqnentin, 
aapientiaa  parum ;"  Jacobins,  their  armies,  518 ;  philoso- 
phers and  Jacobins  in  America ;  revolution  the  result  of 
expense,  war,  and  oppression ;  tho  destruction  of  free 
governments,  how  attained ;  England  and  Poland ; 
Cortes  of  Spain,  and  Ximenes;  States  General  of  France 
and  Bichelieu  and  Mazarine ;  Germany  and  Russia,  514; 
Caesar  and  Rome ;  England  and  Cromwell ;  consequence 
of  the  amendment  to  the  United  States ;  remarks  of  Mr. 
Thatcher,  of  Massachusetts,  516 ;  the  utility  of  foreign 
mlnisten,  516 ;  Consuls,  and  Consul  Ministers,  517 ;  the 
mission  to  Berlin;  ministers  necessary  to  protect  the 
rights  of  citizens  in  foreign  countries,  518;  political  con- 
nections with  foreign  States ;  remarks  of  Mr.  Findley, 
of  PennsylTania,  519;  allusion  to  Messrs.  Jefferson  and 
Hamilton ;  war  system,  520 ;  neutrality  521 ;  alliance 
with  France,  522 ;  Mr.  Monroe  quoted,  528. 

HassdoiCi  William  IlKifKr,  it  856, 860 ;  destruction  of  the 
BCississinaway  towns,  iL  277.. 

XIabt,  Mk.,  testimony  in  the  trial  of  J.  F.  Knapp.  U.  408. 

Uariford  Convention^  account  of  the,  L  558 ;  ii.  876, 88S,  65S, 
672. 

Uarvard  Universtif/y  iL  422;  removed  to  Concord,  Massa- 
chusetta,  1775,  L  410 ;  lectures  on  Rhetoric  and  Oratory, 
before  the  senior  and  Junior  sophisters  of^  by  John  Q. 
Adams,  it  251 ;  **  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  society  of;  Joseph 
Story^  discourse  before  the,  424. 

IIatpxeld,  Richard,  letter  trova.  John  Jay  to,  quoted,  L  158. 

Hawlkt,  Ma.,  IL  446. 

nawhiiu^  Fort,  letter  from  William  Bell  to  the  command- 
ant of,  11.  276. 

Hatcock,  Ms.— See  trial  of  R.  M.  Goodwin. 

Hat,  Geobgb,  in  the  trial  of  Aaron  Burr,  L  174,  872. 

Hatkk,  Isaac,  Col.,  notice  ot,  IL  555. 

KATinB,  RoBKKT  Y.,  birth ;  descent ;  early  education ;  prac- 
tises law ;  election  to  the  United  States*  Senate ;  resig- 
nation ;  acceptance  of  Governorship  of  South  Carolina ; 
career  in  the  Senate,  ii.  656 ;  Ordinance  of  Nulliflcation ; 
Comprrmtse  Act;  death;  his  character  and  appear- 
ance, 556,  557 ;  Daniel  Webster^s  reply  to,  870 ;  sketch 
of  the  Life  of  Dr.  David  Ramsay,  11.  810;  notice  of;  11. 
860. 

Speech  on  Mr.  Foot's  resolution ;  reply  to  Mr.  Web- 
tier's  first  speech,  and  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Benton,  iL 


667;  the  coalition;  Banquets  ghost;  Nathan  Dane ;  Hart- 
ford Convention,  568;  public  lands  ought  not  to  be 
treated  merely  as'*aftind  for  revenue,**  659 ;  the  feel- 
ings of  the  different  portions  of  the  country  concerning 
Internal  improvement  contrasted ;  the  East,  West,  and 
South,  569;  the  Cumberland  Road;  American  system, 
660 ;  the  South  repudiates  the  Idea  that  a  pecuniary  de- 
pendence on  the  Federal  Government  is  one  of  the 
legitimate  means  of  holding  the  States  together ;  reply 
to  Mr.  Web6ter*s  tribute  to  Ohio,  661 ;  influence  of  sla- 
very on  individual  and  national  character,  562;  slave 
labor,  the  product  of;  relative  importance  to  the  Union 
of  the  Southern  and  Eastern  States ;  Matthew  Carey, 
668 ;  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  slavery  en 
national  wealth  and  prosperity ;  Southern  States  unsur- 
passed In  their  devotion  to  liberty;  consolidation,  564 
national  republicans ;  federalists ;  praises  of  the  tariff  to 
be  sung  to  the  tune  of  Old  Hundred,  666 ;  allnsion  to 
Mr.  Webster's  speech  on  the  tariff.  In  1824,  566;  **  Will 
carry  the  war  into  the  enemy*s  country;'*  conduct  of  the 
South  during  the  Revolution ;  the  war  of  1812,  567 ; 
conduct  of  New  England  during  the  war,  668 ;  Massa- 
chusetts, 569 ;  Boston  banks ;  measures  adopted  to  em- 
barrass the  financial  operations  of  government,  670; 
Massachusetts  clergymen,  571 ;  Samuel  Dexter ;  Hart- 
ford Convention,  672;  Mr.  Adams  and  the  Embargo, 
578;  consolidation  leads  to  disunion;  Josiah  Quiney 
quoted ;  peace  party  in  New  England ;  the  democracy 
of  New  England,  574 ;  the  doctrine  of  1798 ;  the  doctrine 
of  South  Carolina;  Virginia  Resolutions  of  1798;  Madi- 
son's report  of  1799,  quoted,  575 ;  protest  of  the  Tir- 
ginia  Legislature,  1825, 576;  Jefferson's  letter  to  William 
B.  Giles ;  quotation  from  James  Hillhouse,  on  the  em* 
bargo,  577;  **  Resistance  to  unauthorized  taxation,"  a 
principle  sacred  to  the  South,  578. 

HsATH,  William,  General,  L  69. 

Hbhaks,  Mbs.  11.  428. 

Hdckt,  Patrick,  1. 42, 48, 120, 126;  IL  156, 454;  birth  of;  L  8; 
his  ancestors ;  the  oratory  of  his  uncle,  William  Win- 
ston ;  his  youth  and  fondness  of  fishing,  8 ;  a  mer- 
chant's clerk;  established  in  trade  and  becomes  bank- 
rupt ;  his  marriage,  8 ;  turns  fkrmer ;  resumes  mer- 
cantile pursuits  and  again  fiiila,  9;  commences  the 
study  of  law ;  enters  upon  practice ;  the  Parton's 
eatue,  9;  success  in  his  profession,  10;  elected  to  the 
House  of  Burgesses;  opposition  to  the  Stamp  Act; 
elected  to  the  first  Congress,  1774 ;  his  speech ;  mem- 
ber of  the  Yirginia  Convention ;  his  resolutions  advo- 
cating a  military  defence  of  Yirginia;  appointed  with 
George  Washington  to  prepare  a  plan  of  defence,  10; 
leads  a  body  of  troops  against  Lord  Dunmore ;  his  suc- 
cess ;  elected  governor  of  Virginia,  1777, 1778 ;  declines 
a  reduction ;  death  of  his  wife ;  removed  to  Henry 
County ;  marries  Dorothea  Dandridge ;  resumes  the 
practice  of  law,  11 ;  chosen  to  the  State  Assembly ;  de- 
fence of  the  loyalists;  opposes  the  ** restraints  upon 
British  commerce;**  advocates  Intermarriages  of  the 
whites  and  Indians ;  again  elected  governor ;  resigns ; 
a  member  of  the  Federal  Convention  of  Virginia;  re- 
tirement  from  public  life ;  offered  the  office  of  Secre- 
tary of  State,  by  President  Washington ;  re-elected 
governor,  11 ;  declining  health ;  alanned  at  the  alien 
and  sedition  laws ;  offers  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the 
House  of  Delegates;  his  speech  at  the  March  court, 
1798, 12;  his  support  of  the  constltutSon;  his  election; 
last  illness  and  death,  18 ;  his  fHenship  for  Albert  Gal- 
Utin,  ii.  181. 

Speeches  on  the  Federal  Constitution,  18, 14, 88;  alarm* 
ed  at  the  proposed  change  of  government,  13;  the  con 
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sdtiitloii  a  conaolidAted  goyerament ;  denies  the  right 
of  the  Federal  Conyention  to  My  **  We  the  people  **  in- 
stead of  **  We  the  Btatean"*  14;  object  of  the  oonrention 
extended  only  to  amend  the  old  sjstem,  14;  eneomiom 
npon  General  Lee,  14 ;  objects  to  the  expreaston  **  We 
the  people,'*  14;  liberty;  snspicion  a  rirtne,  16;  enlogy 
on  the  confederation,  15 ;  representation,  Ifi,  85 ;  amend- 
ments, 16;  militia,  17;  Virginia  BiH  of  Rights,  17, 19; 
the  Judiciary,  20 ;  tax  gatherers,  20, 27 ;  powers  of  the 
President;  "squinting  towards  monarchy,^  20;  elec- 
tions, 21,  88, 89;  expenditures  of  pnblic  money;  treaty 
power,  21 ;  remarks  on  the  confederacy  of  Switzerland, 
22,  25 ;  opposition  to  the  oonstitation,  22;  second  speech, 
28;  remarks  on  Mr.  Randolph's  letter,  28 ;  case  of  Joslah 
Phillips,  24 ;  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  25;  Spanish 
transactions,  25;  the  federal  conyention  confined  to 
revision  only,  26;  remarks  on  the  Government  of  IIol* 
Und,  26;  style  of  "We  the  people**  to  oblige  those 
likened  to  a  "herd,**  27;  representation  by  "impli- 
cation,** 28;  "implication**  in  England,  28;  third 
speech,  2S ;  navigation  of  the  Mississippi ;  danger  fW)m 
France;  the  ambassador  at  Paris,  29;  Holland,  Mary- 
land, Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  29,  SO;  ratifying  and 
non-ratifying  States,  81 ;  an  American  dictator,  82 ; 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  88 ;  patriotism  and  genius 
of  Virginia,  88 ;  checks,  84 ;  sheriflb  to  be  collectors  of 
revenue,  85;  government,  national- federal,  87;  State 
legislatures  shorn  of  their  consequence,  87;  Albany 
confederacy,  87 ;  origin  of  the  American  revolution,  87 ; 
treaty  with  France,  88 ;  the  absurdity  of  adopting  and 
amending  afterwards,  88. 

*•  Emrp'a  miMian  to  BotUyn;^  11.  267. 

Hehetio  Confederacy^  L  248, 866. 

Hkwxs,  Joskpo,  1,  296. 

HEwrrr,  John,  murder  oi;  1.  427. 

HUdreVC9  UitAory  of  the  United  States,  1 104. 

HiLuiousE,  Jamks,  Bxv.,  notice  of,  it  144. 

UiLUiocSK,  Jamzs  Abbaham,  notice  ol^  IL  144 

HiLLHOuBK,  Jamxb,  11.  577;  birth  and  education  of;  college 
life ;  invasion  of  New  Haven,  144;  elected  to  the  State 
Legislature ;  treasurer  of  Tale  College ;  chosen  to  Con- 
gress; remarks  on  the  ratio  of  representation;  elected 
to  the  Senate ;  propositions  to  amend  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution;— Chief  Justice  Marshall's  letter  on  the  sub- 
ject, 145;  William  H.  Crawford's  opinion;  opinions  of 
James  Madison  and  Chancellor  £ent ;  elected  com- 
missioner of  the  Connecticut  School  Fund ;  his  success, 
146;  the  Faruiington  and  Hampshire  Canal;  his  last 
days  and  death,  147. 

Speech  in  the  case  of  John  Smith,  for  participation  In 
the  conspiracy  of  Aaron  Burr ;  reply  to  Mr.  Adams,  of 
Mass.,  147 ;  case  of  William  Blount,  referred  to ;  Ken- 
tucky memorial,  14S ;  case  of  Mr.  Marshall  considered, 
149;  Eiios  Glover;  Aaron  Burr,  150;  Smith*s  intimacy 
with  Aaron  Burr;  case  ot,  compared  with  that  of  Com- 
m<>«l(>re  Truxton,  151 ;  deposition  of  General  Eaton  con- 
sidered, 152 :  Washita  settlement ;  conduct  of  Mr.  Smith 
reviewed,  153;  testimony  of  Colonel  James  Taylor;  the 
"Quorlut;**  secret  societies,  154 ;  remarks  on  the  Brit- 
ish treaty,  II.  140. 

Tju    lhoijsr,  William,  notice  of,  IL  144. 

n    .TMAN,  Ogdex,  in  the  case  of  the  Neriede,  IL  96. 

IToUaniJ,  government  ot^  L  26,  29. 

HotLANI),  LOKD,  iL  84. 

Hoj^MEA,  A.,  hu  memoir  of  the  French  Protestants  who 

setiled  at  Oxford,  Mass.,  11.  287. 
HoiaiEs,  Mr.,  of  Massachusetts,  remarks  on  the  Seminole 

war,  11.  279,  284. 
Eoi  4  ^tvo  York  Gasette,  L  850,  451 


BbmdMrat,  En^tah  Mttlemeiiti  fs,  L  STL 

HoFxnra,  Snpmir,  i.  S96L 

HoFKxmoH,  Fkarois,  L  nt, 

HoPKonoir,  Joom,  L  879 ;  at  fh»  N«w  York  OwrMtfea 
1812,  «i& 

HoTToroiTss,  H,  hit  ball  In  honor  of  Um  tnatj  betvev 
Great  Britain  and  Amariea,  1814,  U.  ML 

Howx,  LoBD,  message  from,  to  CongreM,L9M;  wfllacm 
acknowledge  the  Independenea  of  America,  2B6;  pr^ 
oeedings  of  Congress  in  relation  to  the  me«igt  oC  W; 
John  Wither8poon*s  speech  on  tiie  oonferenot  witk,  L 
S98. 

BudibrM^  quoted,  IL  876L 

EuQumot*,  L  151, 188;  it  08, 2S7. 

Hudson  Ht^tr^  secret  committee,  appointed  by  the  Sew 
York  Conyention,  to  obatmet  the^  L  188. 

Hmrr,  Jamb,  iL  489. 

Hinrr,  Wilzjax  P.,  iL  44L 

Huhteb,  Jomr,  iL  88{L 

Huimut,  WnjLiAic,  birth;  deseent;  early  ednestlen;  |ni- 
nates  from  Brown*s  Uniyersity ;  atndiea  me<Bdns;  a* 
ters  Temple  at  London  aa  atadent  at  law ;  dintiagaiiM 
afwoclates;  admission  to  Bhode  lalaad  Bar;  deetsd  t» 
General  Assembly;  ehoeen  United  Btatea  ScastsclL 
885;  his  politics;  speech  on  the  seisnre  ofBast  FMia, 
886, 858;  qnestions  oonstitationallty  of  Miswaif  reitiw> 
tion ;  appointed  Charge  d*AiMrea  U>  BreaU ;  Hib  at  lis 
de  Janeiro;  elevation  to  position  of  Hinlflter  PIsil- 
potentiary ;  returns  home ;  his  deeeese ;  epcedetss,  M 
Speech  on  the  proposition  for  aelzinif  East  FMds; 
importance  of  the  qnestion  eonaidered,  IL  887  eoBn;- 
quences  of  a  war  with  Spain,  888 ;  Ihrther  remarks;  tbs 
proposition,  a  presidential  measore,  881^;  debates  apoo 
tho  theories  of  a  oonstitntlon  in  relation  totheeteerr> 
ance  of  treaties,  are  idle,  841 ;  the  meaanre  Is  to  wsct 
war  against  Spain;  offensiye  war,  8tf ;  Mr. MadiKs'i 
definition  of  war,  842 ;  there  cannot  be  eonstitatieesUy 
a  constructive  declaration  of  war,  848 ;  the  measure  u- 
constltntional ;  causes  of  the  measore,  848;  treaty  flf 
1795,  844;  negotiation  with  Bpain  coMidcrtd,  M5; 
Louisiana  convention  with  France,  844;  Preiidcat 
Jefferson*s  messsge,  1808,  considered,  845 ;  misrfoB  «l 
Don  Onls,  845 ;  Mr.  Boas*ft  resohitioaa ;  Bpenish  tfti^ 
ations,  actual  snfTerers  flrom,  848;  fVuther  rsmsrks; 
tho  necessity  of  the  measure,  847 ;  Spaniards  will  ex* 
cite  the  Indians ;  black  troops,  848 ;  inanrrectieM ;  w 
with  Spain  will  ruin  the  war  with  En^and;  csm  cf 
Mathews,  849;  Louis  XIV.,  and  Frederick  of  PniiiU; 
seizure  of  the  Danish  fleet  by  England  eoBsid#Trd. 
850 ;  political  conseqneneea  resulting  from  the  mni"'* 
868. 

HuirruTOTON,  Ma.,  IL  878. 

HuBTOir,  Gekbbal  Fxux,  IL  679. 

HuTCHiKBOK,  TuoMAS,  oplniott  of  WTits  of  assistanos,  L  S; 
notico  o^  IL  247. 

^  Hyperion^'"  Joslah  Qulncy*s  essaya,  under  the  signstan 
of;  L  834. 


Increase  of  ihs  Ifavy,  Henry  Clay*a  speech  on  an,  iL  26L 
Indian,  Com,  amount  exported  ttom.  the  United  States  b 

1808,  IL  299. 
Indians^  the  American,  L  470;  Samuel  O.  Drake's  histsQ 

of  the,  IL  855 ;  &te  of  the,  488. 
Inokbsoll,  Jabxd,  iL  52, 508. 
Imports^  for  protection,  uncoEstitntional,  IL  488. 
Inaugural  Addre—^  of  John  Adama,  1797»  L  248 ;  of  0««if* 

Washington,  1789, 252. 
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IndspendetU  B^/Uet&r,  Moconnt  of  the,  i.  88. 

JnUmal  Improvem&iU^  Bjstein  of;  origiuttod  with  Jama* 

Monroe,  IL 158 ;  Henry  Clay's  speech  on,  18S4, 886 ;  Mr. 

McDafBe*s  speech  on,  88S;  John  Caldwell  GaIhonn*8 

q)eech  on,  479. 
Jreiandj  the  condition  oi;  in  1791,  99;  L  035;  Letter  firom 

Congress  to  the  people  of;  158;  History  ol^  byT.  A. 

Emmet,  027. 
IrisKmen,  Societies  of  United,  I  526. 
IxmrG,  WASHUfOTos,  his  Life  of  Washington,  L  851. 


Jaokman,  trial  ol^  **  for  the  Goodrldge  robbery,**  iL  401. 

Jacksok,  Ou.  Ain>srw,  i.  126;  it  262,  274,  886,  581;  at 
the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  819. 

jACKSOzr,  Mb.,  L  448, 476. 

JTaetaan^  Fort,  treaty  of;  1814,  IL  874 ;  compared  with  that 
of  ehent,  275. 

Jfd^tmmburgh,  8.  C^  Legislature  meets  at,  1.  809. 

Jamb  ths  Sbcokd  compared  with  George  the  Third,  1.  58. 

JAQurni,  Mna.— See  Enapp^s  trial. 

Jat,  Augustus,  1. 151. 

Jat,  Jomr,  ancestry  and  birth  of;  edncation  and  tutor; 
enters  King's  College ;  college  life ;  intimacy  with  Pres- 
ident Johnson ;  graduates  and  commences  the  study  of 
law  with  Benjamin  Eiasam ;  enters  on  practice,  L 151 ; 
partnership  with  B.  K.  Liyingston ;  marries ;  Boston 
Fort  Bill ;  minutes  of  the  committee  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  Boston  Tort  Bill ;  appointed  to  the  Continent- 
al Congress ;  "  address  to  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Brit- 
ain ;"  the  **  Committee  of  Obserratlon  ;'*  the  "  Commit- 
tee of  Association  ;**  letter  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Magistrates  of  London;  elected  to  the  second  Con- 
gress; batUe  of  Lexington;  Congress  raises  militia; 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  American  army  adopt- 
ed ;  General  Sullivan  proposed  by  Mr.  Jay,  152 ;  let- 
ters to  the  inhabitants  of  Canada  and  Ireland;  ap- 
pointed colonel  of  the  New  York  militia;  singular  inter- 
view with  a  French  officer;  elected  to  the  colonial  Con- 
gress of  New  York ;  Declaration  of  Independence  ;  ap- 
I>olnted  on  a  secret  committee  to  obstruct  the  Hudson 

*  river ;  rislts  Connecticut,  158 ;  Constitution  of  the  State 
of  New  York;  appointed  chief  justice,  and  member  of 
the  Council  of  Safety;  charge  to  the  grand  Jury;  Bur- 
goyne's  campaign,  154;  delegate  to  Congress  on  a 
special  occasion;  elected  President  of  Congress;  ap- 
pointed minister  to  Spain ;  arrival  at  Madrid ;  difficulty 
in  negotiating  loans ;  treaty  of  peace,  156 ;  arrives  at 
New  York ;  receives  the  freedom  of  the  city;  re-elected 
to  Congress ;  secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs ;  **  the  Federa- 
list ;**  member  of  the  Federal  Convent^^  t  :J  New  York ; 
appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court;  letter  from  President  Washington ;  treaty  with 
Great  Britain;  letter  to  President  Washington;  Jay's 
life  and  writings  quoted,  157 ;  opposition  to  his  treaty ; 
anecdote  of  the  King  of  England;  Hamilton's  ** Camll- 
lus;"  Fisher  Ames'  speech;  elected  Governor  of  New 
York;  declines  a  re-election;  nominated  for  the  Chief 
Justiceship  of  the  Supreme  Court;  retirement  £rom 
public  life,  and  death;  William  Sullivan's  estimate  of 
his  character ;  letter  to  Ulchard  Hatfield,  quoted,  158 ; 
Address  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  159 ;  speech  of 
Fisher  Amos  on  the  Treaty  of,  104 ;  list  of  the  papers 
contributed  to  the  Federalist,  by,  126;  notices  of^  L  48, 
120.  286,  565. 

AT,   PiBRBE,  1.  151. 

JorrsRSON,  Thomas,  L  6,  92, 126, 150,  158,  2S6,  850,  429,  489, 
557 ;  appointed  to  fill  the  place  of  B.  H.  Lee,  In  Congress, 


177&,  48 ;  \^  opiaioB  of  th«  "  Address  to  the  inhabitanti 
of  OrMit  Britain,"  168;  trial  of  Harry  Croswell,  for  • 
libel  on,  804;  deirfh  oA  L  885 ;  tribute  to^  by  T.  A. 
Emmet,  L  686 ;  iL  41, 818, 808^  818, 845, 860, 486, 448 ;  hU 
first  election  to  the  Presldeney  deseribed,  68 ;  hli  ad- 
ministration, T6;  his  opinion  <rf  John  Q.  Adams,  848 ; 
tribute  to,  by  Henry  Clay,  366 ;  William  Wirt*s  diaoourso 
on  the  life  and  character  oi;  488;  the  character  o(  by  Wil- 
liam Wirt,  449 ;  **  resistance  to  tyrants  Is  obedience  to 
God  ;*"  a  summary  yiew  of  the  rights  of  British  Amer- 
ica, by,  460;  hU  Notes  on  Yirginla,  454 ;  as  Yioe-Preal- 
dent;  his  admi&Jstration,  466;  his  house  at  MontioellOb 
458;  protest  for  the  Yirginla  Legislature  preparad  by 
him,  576 ;  letter  to  William  B.  Giles,  on  Consolidation, 
577. 

Jxrrutsoir  akv  Adamb,  Wirt's  Discourse  on  the  lives  and 
Characters  of;  iL  448, 460. 

Joirn,  Sn  Wuuax,  Rnishes  the  motto  for  the  aUianoa 
medal,  L8L 

JomES,  Samubl,  L  560. 

J0HKS05,  SAMxnEL,  D.  D.,  President  of  Eing's  CoUegt,  New 
York,  L  151. 

JonMBOK,  Thomas,  L  886. 

JomcsoN,  8n  Wxllxah,  L  42& 

JomoK,  Bbv,  L  168. 

Judiciary,  Uriah  Tracy's  speech  on  the,  1808,  L  448 ;  speech 
of  Gouvemeur  Morris  on  the,  1802,  L  457 ;  William  B. 
Giles,  speech  on  the,  ii.  805. 

Judiciary  Ad,  Mr.  Bayard'b  speech  on  the,  iL  65 ;  Tristam 
Burgee'  speech  on,  820, 828. 

Judiciary  Committee,  Sergeant  8.  Prentiss,  chairman  of;  IL 
5SL 

Jurieprudence,  improvements  in,  iL  429. 


Enrrs,  Mast,  mother  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  U.  T. 

Ekkiikdt,  J.  P.,  his  life  of  William  Wirt,  L  490,  IL  441, 44& 

ExKT,  Jamxb,  Chancellor,  his  opinion  of  James  Hillhouse's 
propositions  to  amend  the  Federal  Constitution,  iL  146. 

Kentucky,  powers  of  the  district  judges  of;  under  the  old 
establishment,  IL  77;  Colonisation  Socle^  oi,  Heniy 
CUy's  address  before,  262. 

EiLxx,  William,  Chancellor  of  DeUware,  1.  278w 

KiUalOs  IrOand,  French  troops  land  at,  L  526. 

EiMO,  Sis  Petxs,  account  of;  L  7. 

Envo,  BiGiLASD,  iL  88. 

EiN  o,  BuFua,  ancestry  and  birth  of;  Byfleld  Academy ;  enterr 
Harvard  College ;  his  career ;  his  early  powers  of  oratory ; 
the  study  of  law  and  admission  to  the  bar,  U.  88 ;  ac- 
companies General  Sullivan  to  Bhode  Island ;  sucoesa 
at  the  bar;  his  first  cause ;  elected  to  the  MaMadinsetts 
Legislature;  speech  on  commercial  regulations,  17S4; 
chosen  to  the  Continental  Congress ;  slavery  restriction, 
88 ;  Federal  Constitution ;  Massachusetts  Convention ; 
labors  In  the  difficulties  in  the  adoption  of  the  constitu- 
tion, 84;  removes  to  New  York ;  elected  to  Congress ; 
advocates  the  British  Treaty ;  essays  under  the  tiUe  <^ 
*'Camillus"  ;  eligibility  of  Albert  Gallatin;  his  speech 
in  opposition  to  the  right  of  taking  his  seat,  84 ;  appoint* 
ed  minister  to  Great  Britain;  his  great  personal  in* 
fiuence  abroad,  85;  removal  to  Long  Island ;  re-elected  to 
the  United  SUtes  Senate ;  the  War  of  1812 ;  his  position ; 
speech  on  the  destruction  of  Washington ;  nominated 
for  governor;  defeated;  again  elected  to  the  Senate; 
the  public  lands  and  navigation  system;  i4)pointed 
minister  to  Great  Britain;  ill  health  and  death,  85;  at 
Philadelphia,  iL  9;  New  York  Convention,  1818,656, 
notice  0^  270. 
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BpMch  on  th«  Navigmtlon  Act;  Agricoltore;  mannlko- 
tures  and  commerce  the  trae  eonrce  of  the  wealth  of 
natlona,  85 ;  aasistance  to  be  deriTed  fh>m  navigation ; 
the  Talae  and  Importance  of  national  shipping  and  sea- 
men ;  the  Colonial  system ;  navigators  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centaries;  Navigation  Act  of  EngUnd, 
of  the  seventeenth  centnry;  Its  object,  86;  commercial 
aggrandizement  of  England ;  the  eommerdal  system  of 
the  United  States ;  tonnage  and  seamen  of  the  United 
States  before  the  revolution,  87;  loss  in  freights;  the 
Importance  of  an  efficient  navy,  88 ;  timber  and  lamber 
trade,  89 ;  reciprocity ;  Jay's  treaty ;  Mr.  Pitt's  bill ;  poli- 
cy of  the  treaty  of  peace,  1788, 40 ;  aoooont  of  the  peace ; 
negotiations  with  England,  after  the  revelation,  42;  bill 
before  the  Senate  not  unfriendly  to  England ;  the  charac- 
ter of  England;  Americans  and  Englishmen ;  the  fisher- 
ies, 48 ;  speech  on  the  Missouri  bill ;  powers  of  Congress, 
respecting  the  territory  and  property  of  the  United 
States;  Missouri ;  admission  of  new  States,  44;  slavery 
in  the  old  thirteen  States ;  slave  trade;  the  Confederation ; 
the  ratification  ol^  44;  influence  of  the  small  States  npon 
the  large  ones;  the  ordinance  of  1787;  Louisiana;  the 
population  of  in  1S04;  State  rights,  46;  the  term  **  prop- 
erty," 47 ;  introduction  of  slaves  not  imputable  to  the 
present  generation ;  equalization  of  taxes ;  dispute  be- 
tween England  and  the  Colonies,  considered;  slave 
representation,  4S ;  property  In  slaves ;  equal  rights  a 
vital  principle  in  a  flree  government ;  slavery  impairs 
industry,  49 ;  the  consequence  of  the  exclusion  of  slavery 
firom  Missouri ;  condition  of  slaves  in  the  United  States, 

isia,ea 

King  WiUiam  Schoot,  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  ii.  98. 
KiKKLAKD,  Dr^  his  sketch  of  the  life  of  Fisher  Ames,  L  92 ; 
his  bketch  of  the  life  of  George  Cabot,  558. 

KiSSAM,  BENJAlliy,  i.  151. 

Kif  APP,  JoHK  F.,  trial  of,  for  the  murder  of  Joseph  White  ; 

Daniel  Webster's  argument  in,  iL  899. 
KxAPP,  Joseph  J.,  arrested  for  the  murder  of  Joseph  White, 

11.899. 
Knapp,  N.  p.— See  Knapp's  trial. 
Knapp,  Samuel  II.— See  Knapp*s  trial 
KiTAPP,  Samuel  L.,  bis  address  on  the  deaths  of  Adams  and 

Jefferson,  il.  446. 
Knickerbocker  Magatlne^  sketches  of  the  American  bar,  ii. 

85'J. 
KzYiOBT,  Fbaxkliw,  hls  fac  simile  of  General  Washington's 

accounts,  1.  254. 
KiYOX,  Db.,  Alexander  Ilamilton's  tutor,  L  1S8. 
KifOX,  Elizabetu,  daughter  of  John  Knox,  i.  290. 
Ksoz,  JoHK,  Mary  Quuen  of  Scots'  opia.^a  of  the  prayers 

of,  L  290. 
EcKUc,  Adam,  Dr.,  i.  846. 


LACTAJfTius,  quoted,  i.  2C.\ 

Lapatettk,  Genebau  il.  5S1 ;  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth, 

i.  1S5;  John  Q.  Ad.ims'  oration  on  the  life  and  character 

oi;  iL  257;  Uenry  Clay's  address  to,  1824,  817. 
Lake,  GK:rEr.AL,  at  Vinegar  Hill,  i.  526. 
La:(sdowx,  Mab<)Uis  or,  commercial  treaty  of^  L  99. 
La  Place,  the  astronomer,  IL  430. 
Las  Casas,  his  life  of  Napoleon,  ii.  814. 
lAiUn  Proiiody^  the  rudiments  of,  by  James  Otis,  L  8. 
Laubekce,  Thomas.— See  "Fort  Wilson." 
Laubkns,  Henry,  1.  8()2 ;  ii.  184;  in  England ;  President  of 

Congress,  resignation  of;  L  156;  in  the  Tower  of  London, 

1L458. 
Xair,  the  study  ofy  by  James  Otis,  i.  7. 


LacHLBB,  Jomr,  exeeatlon  oC  U.  S97. 

Lsa,  Abthitk,  L  875;  biognphlcttl  aketeh  <£,  41 

Lsa,  Ohablm,  L  60 ;  Braekeniidg«^s  atrictnrea  on,  L  ML 

Ln,  OnrnAL,  Patrick  H6nT7*g  eneuminm  on,  L 14. 

Leb,  HxirmT,  IL  0SO;  birth  and  parentage ;  oolleg*  V^  i 
graduation ;  enters  the  YirgliiU  line,  and  joins  the . 
lean  army,  1777;  aoooont  of  od«  of  hia  earilest  mOhny 
exploits,  L  447;  braver7  at  the  battle  of  Gennantovi: 
promotion ;  attack  on  Panlas  Hook ;  appointed  Llet- 
tenant-oolonel  commandant ;  his  menaoLrs  of  the  Wsria 
the  Southern  Department ;  retires  to  private  life;  eleettd 
to  the  Legislature  of  Tirglnin,  and  to  Congreas;  member 
of  the  Federal  Convention;  elected  governor;  ths 
**  Whiskey  Inaorrection,"  448 ;  elected  to  Congra*; 
■elected  to  pronounce  an  oration  in  memory  of  PrHi> 
dent  Washington ;  l^jnred  in  m  political  riot  at  Bslti- 
more;  visit  to  the  West  Indies;  death;  his  tttemy 
productions,  449;  enlogy  on  Waahlngton,  449;  dsful 
of  Braddock;  Washington  at  Trenton,  Horziatovs 
Brandywlne,  and  Monmonth ;  Gates  and  GrceM,  49*; 
the  administration  of  Washington;  the  parii^esffi 
of  the  Indians;  nentrality,  451 ;  **■  First  in  war, iint  it 
peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  hiseoxmtr7men,*4ai 

Lnc,  BiOHASD,  L  40. 

LsB,  RiCHAEn  HxintT,  ancestry  of;  birth  and  edneatSin,  LH: 
death  of  his  fkther,  40;  takes  command  of  aToloiitMr 
company;  tenders  his  serrioes  to  General  Braddo^ 
40;  appointed  a  Justice  of  the  peace ;  made  Presideataf 
the  court,  41 ;  elected  to  the  House  of  Bnrgesaei ;  ■*• 
tural  diffidence  ;  speech  In  opposition  to  the  importstita 
of  slaves,  41 ;  Joins  the  ^  Republican^  P«rty ;  oppodtiea 
to,  and  exposure  of  Robinson ;  supports  Patrick  Bnatfi 
Stamp  Act  resolutions,  41 ;  letter  to  John  DIekioaoo,  ia 
reference  to  the  declaratory  act,  41 ;  a  member  of  Um 
Congress  of  1774, 42, 449;  notices  of;  159, 850 ;  denies  tbs 
right  of  England  to  bind  the  Colonies,  42 ;  oommsadi 
the  Virginia  militia,  L  48 ;  advocates  the  payneat  ol 
debts  due  EngUnd ;  the  establishment  of  a  paper  CB^ 
rency  and  taxation  fur  the  support  of  the  clerf^t  41; 
prepares  the  address  of  the  colonies  to  Great  BritaJa; 
elected  to  Congress,  1784;  death  of  in  1794 ;  compaped 
with  Patrick  Henry,  48 ;  prefkce  to  the  Farmer's  letteis, 
874;  speech  attributed  to,  by  Botta,  IL  458. 

Leeward  I^nds^  a  hurricane  at,  L  lS8w 

LnionTON,  Mk.,  testimony  in  the  trial  of  J.  F.  Eshv^  iL 
406. 

Lbipkb,  Thomas.    Bee  "  Fort  Wilson." 

Lnif irox,  Majos.    See  "*  Fort  Wilson.'* 

Leopard^  attack  of  the,  on  the  Chesapeake,  IL  84L 

LeUera  to  IhidUy,  John  Randolph's,  11. 155. 

Lbvxrxtt,  JouiT,  L  7. 

Lbwis,  Caft.,  of  the  **  Miranda  Expedition,**  L  588. 

Letington^  BatUe  of;  L  158;  iL  819,  8«S. 

Leaoington,  Kentucky,  IL  859 ;  Henry  Clay's  speech  at,  Jim 
6, 1S42,  260. 

Liberty,  Patrick  Henry's  remarks  on,  L  15). 

**  Liberty  and  Union,  note  and  forever,  one  amd  imepora 
hie,''  iL  899. 

^'Liberty  Song,""  the,  1.  875. 

Lincoln,  Levi,  ii.  837. 

Linn,  Mb.,  of  New  Jersey,  at  Jefferson's  election,  IL  79l 

LiNNXN,  William,  assassinates  Dr.  David  Ramsay,  L  811 

Lisbon,  minister  to,  L  511. 

LtSTOK,  Mb.,  British  Minister,  L  481. 

Literature,  the  dangers  which  beset,  IL  483. 

LivKBPOOL,  Loan,  anecdote  of;  IL  868. 

LivTNOSTON,  Bbockholbt,  Judge,  L  489. 

LivncoBTON,  Edwabd,  il  75 ;  birth  and  education ;  dastn^ 
lion  of  Esopus;  removal  to   Hurley;  gradnatsi  n 
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PrlBoeton  College;  law  BtndloA,  IL  218;  eommeneM 
pnictioe;  New  York  Federal  Conyention;  election  to 
Congreas;  hit  career;  opposes  the  British  treaty,  218; 
appointed  United  States  Attomej  for  New  York; 
elected  Mayor;  the  yellow  fever  in  New  York,  219 ;  re- 
moyal  to  New  Orleans;  the  laws  of  Lonlslana;  attack 
on  New  Orleans,  1812 ;  appointed  aid  to  General  Jack> 
son ;  penal  code  of  Lonlslana,  219 ;  election  to  Congress ; 
speech  in  the  Senate  on  Mr.  Foot's  resolntion ;  appoint- 
ed Secretary  of  State  and  minister  to  France ;  his  last 
Illness  and  death,  220. 

Speech  on  the  Allen  Bill ;  provisions  of  the,  consid- 
ered, 220 ;  at  war  with  the  fhndamental  principles  of 
Government;  constitutional  ohjections  to,  222;  conse- 
qaences  of  Its  operation,  228 ;  a  system  of  espionage, 
224. 

Aignment  against  capital  pnnlshment,  225;  is  the 
panishment  of  death  in  any  civilised  society  necessary  ? 
Egypt,  Borne,  Tuscany,  and  Bnssla,  prooft  to  the  con- 
trary, 226 ;  punishment  of  the  knout,  anecdote  of^  227 ; 
capital  pnnlshment  demoralizing  and  heart-hardening, 
227 ;  the  execution  of  John  Lechler,  227 ;  case  of  the 
Irish  forger,  228;  Bentham*s  Theory  of  rewards  and 
punishments,  280;  advantages  of  capital  punishment 
considered,  231 ;  Dr.  Franklin's  opinion  of^  288 ;  fero- 
doas  character  impressed  on  the  people,  284;  D'Agues- 
eeau  quoted,  285 ;  Cicero  quoted,  286. 

LJTiirosTON,  OiLBKBT,  Hamilton's  opposition  to  his  amend- 
ment of  the  Federal  Constitution,  i.  195. 

Idring&ton  Manor,  Clermont,  New  York,  IL  218. 

LiviirosTON,  Philip,  L  82. 

LjTncGSTOX,  RoBXRT,  account  of  him,  L  82. 

LiYixceTOVf  B.  B.,  Dither  of  the  Chancellor,  1. 850. 

LrviNOdToy,  B.  B.,  Chancellor,  L  48, 159, 296, 841 ;  •ancestry  of; 
birth  and  education ;  college  life  and  graduation ;  studies 
law ;  partnership  with  John  Jay,  L 152 ;  appointed  Becord- 
er  of  New  York ;  hostile  to  the  crown  officers';  ejected  from 
ofttce ;  elected  to  Congress ;  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, 850 ;  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs ;  appointed 
Chancellor  of  New  York ;  Federal  Convention;  admin- 
isters the  oath  of  office  to  Washington;  appointed 
minister  to  France ;  Louisiana  treaty ;  Bobert  Fulton ; 
steam  navigation ;  return  flrom  France ;  his  literary  and 
scientific  character ;  his  death,  851 ;  Dr.  John  W.  Fran- 
cis* sketch  ot,  851 ;  oration  before  the  Cincinnati,  852 ; 
the  Purse  and  the  Sword,  855. 

CfnzrosTOK,  Wxluaic,  L  152,  286 ;  birth  and  parentage  of; 
graduates  at  Yale  College ;  studies  law ;  contributes  an 
essay  on  the  study  of  law,  to  the  New  York  Post  Boy, 
under  the  signature  of  7)/ro  PhiMeffia^  U  82 ;  difficulty 
with  his  law  teacher ;  marries  and  settles  at  New  York ; 
publishes  the  poem.  Philosophic  Solitude;  admitted 
to  practise ;  assists  TTllliam  Smith  in  the  publication  of 
the  Digest  of  the  Colonial  Laws ;  commenced  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Independent  R^fieetor;  it  is  denounced 
by  the  pulpit,  and  is  discontinued ;  aids  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  New  York  Society  Library^  writes 
the  essays  entitled  the  Watch  Tower^  88 ;  literary  pro- 
duetiond ;  "*  The  Sentinel  ;'*  *"  A  New  Sermon  to  an  Old 
Text;*'  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  episcopate  in  America;  **  A  Soliloquy,** 
84 ;  elected  president  of  the  Moot;  retires  to  New  Jer- 
sey; elected  to  the  Continental  Congress;  takes  com- 
mand of  the  New  Jersey  militia;  elected  Governor; 
acquires  the  name  of  **  Dr.  Flint ;"  contributes  to  the 
Ji'tiio  Jersey  Oatttte^  under  the  signature  of  JTorten* 
tlu«  ;  essays  on  the  **  Conquest  of  America,**  85 ;  con- 
tributes to  the  United  States  Magazine;  acquires  the 
liatred  of  the  British ;  attempts  to  make  him  prisoner ; 


Mcoant  of  attempt  to  aeixe  him ;  Benrriloas  titles  and 
epithets  applied  to  him  by  James  Bivington,  86;  his 
services  during  the  Bevolntion;  his  correspondence; 
confidence  of  Washington  in  his  abilities ;  elected  a 
councUlorof  the  American  PhOosophieal  Society;  re- 
tires to  private  life;  writes  the  ^  Primitive  Whig;**  ap- 
pointed a  delegate  to  the  Federal  Convention;  Mr. 
Madiaon*8  opinion  of  his  influence ;  patron  of  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  L  188 ;  Governor  of  New  Jersey ; 
his  death,  87;  speech  to  the  New  Jersey  Legislature, 
88. 

LivxHCMToanB,  Jomr,  L  82. 

LX.0TD,  Db.  Jamxs,  L  57. 

Llotd,  Edwau),  Got.  of  Maryland,  iL  185. 

Loa/n  BtU,  1814^  William  GaBton*s  speech  on  the,  11. 585u 

Loan  Qfftee  Ctrtijteateij  John  Wltherspoon's  speech  on,  L 
808. 

LooKK,  Joinr,  L  7. 

London^  Address  to  the  Lord  Mayor  aod  Magistrates  ol^  L 
152. 

L(mg  Island,  y.  Z,  Battle  of;  L  298 ;  Bufhs  King's  reeidenoe 
on,il.  85. 

LoEnre,  Mb.,  his  **  Boston  Orators,**  L  659. 

Lomni  o,  Mb.— See  Enapp's  triaL 

Louisiana,  the  aborigines  of;  an  extract  from  David  Banv 
say's  oration  on  the  cession  ot,  L  818;  the  parchaM  of; 
John  Bandolph*8  remarks  on,  IL 156;  convention  with 
France  respecting,  11.  844;  the  cession  of  to  the  United 
States;  the  population  of  in  18H  46;  laws  of  reformed 
by  Edward  Livingston,  219 ;  penal  code  oi;  219 ;  the  ad- 
mission of;  615i 

LoTTD  XIY.  in  the  Netherlands,  11.  850. 

Loms  XYL,  aneedote  of  the  daughter  of,  L  601. 

LovBLL,  Jambs,  L  60. 

LovBLL,  Mastbb  John,  biographical  sketch  of;  i  224, 819. 
410. 

LowB,  SibHxtdsow,  the  |ailer  of  Napoleon,  1. 526b 

LOWBLL,  JOHH,  1. 410, 657. 

LOWBLL,  JUDOB,  i.  410. 

LOWNDX8,  WlLUAM,  11.  882. 

LowBiB,  Mb.,  of  Pa.,  iL  122. 

**  Lucius  Junius  ^ni^tM.**— See  Fisher  Ames. 

Lvoir,  Mb.,  of  Yermont,  11.  76. 


M 


Maokintosr,  Sib  Jambs,  at  Edinburgh,  L  625. 

Maolat,  Mb.,  resolntion  of;  oonoemlng  the  British  treaty, 
1794,  L  144 

Maddoh,  Jambs,  Bishop,  iL  81 

Madison,  Jambs,  birth  and  early  education;  gradnates  at 
Princeton,  New  Jersey;  ill  health;  advocates  rdiglons 
and  civil  liberty;  defence  of  the  Baptists;  eommencef 
his  political  career;  chosen  to  the  Yirglnla  legislature, 
L  9 ;  appointed  a  conneillor ;  takes  his  seat  in  the  Con* 
tinental  Congress;  reform  of  the  Ibderal  system;  dele- 
gate to  Annapolis,  1786;  member  of  the  Federal  Con- 
yention; his  services  and  reports  of  the  debates,  L  125; 
a  member  of  the  Yirglnla  Convention ;  his  oratory ; 
"The  Federalist;**  list  of  the  nnmbers  contributed  by 
him ;  congressional  career ;  elected  to  the  Yirglnla  legisla- 
ture ;  opposes  the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws ;  appointed  6eo- 
retary  of  State;  elected  President  of  the  United  States; 
war  with  Great  Britain ;  treaty  of  Ghent ;  success  of  his 
administration ;  his  death ;  tribute  to  his  memory  by 
John  Quincy  Adams,  L  126;  Fisher  Ames*  speech  on 
the  resolutions  o^  1794,  92;  estimate  of  the  services 
of  Gouvemeur  Morris  in  the  Federal  Convention,  466; 
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his  opinion  of  JamM  HUUionM*t  prapoiltloB  to  smend 
tho  Foderal  Constitation,  iL  146;  hit  report  oi;  1799, 
iL&75;  notice*  oA  L  U6,  MO.  iL  H  Sa9,  240,  261,812, 
842,89a 

8peeoh  on  ihit  Federal  Oonititation ;  replies  to  Patrick 
Henry,  L 127:  Bbode  Island;  exdnsiTO  legislation;  the 
militU,  128;  tfaearm7,129;  raligion  free  and nnsha^ed; 
amendments,  130;  taxation;  aenators  and  representa- 
tivea,  181 ;  taxes ;  Amphlctjonio  League  resembled  our 
eonfederation ;  the  Aoheap  League ;  the  Oermanio  sys 
tern  without  energy,  18||;  Swiss,  Holland,  unstable, 
produce  anarchy;  weakness;  merit  of  the  war  not  at* 
tributable  to  tho  confederation;  object  of  the  con- 
federacy, 188, 184:  a  changa  necessary,  184;  taxation— 
» it  necessary  ?  136;  how  far  practicable,  187 ;  how  flur 
it  may  be  safe,  as  well  withjih^  public  liberty  at  large 
as  to  the  Stato  legisUtures,  189 ;  with  respect  to  econ- 
omy; powers  of  general  government  compared  with 
that  of  the  States;  requisitions  unfriendly  to  currency, 
140 ;  concurrent  collection  of  taxes,  141 ;  uniformity  of 
taxes;  a  navy  a  security  against  Insults;  prospects  of 
population  in  twenty-five  years,  142 ;  Holland  not  a  re- 
public; the  Mississippi;  its  navigation,  148;  carrying 
and  non-importing  States,  144 

Speech  on  the  British  treaty,  L  189;  treaty  of  1788, 
144 ;  western  posts;  negroes  carried  oif  during  the  war ; 
compensation  for,  145;  navigation  of  tho  Minissippi, 
146;  **free  ships  make  trtB  goods;  **  merchandise  not 
contraband;  Jefferson's  letter  to  Mr.  Pinekney,  1798, 
147, 148 ;  sequestration  of  British  property  prohibited ; 
evils  of  the  trea^ ;  non-exhibition  of  sea  papers ;  West 
India  trade,  148 ;  nation  may  prohibit  all  trade  between 
a  colony  and  a  foreign  country,  149 ;  consequence  of  re- 
fusing to  carry  the  treaty  into  effect,  150. 

Madison'M  JUsoluUotUy  operations  of;  on  different  nations, 
L  100;  Fisher  Ames'  speech  on,  L  92. 

MalBONZ,  OODfEBT,  IL  885. 

Mallobt,  Dakiel,  his  life  and  speeches  of  Henry  Clay, 
iL2«a 

^MarcdlM%-^  John  Q.  Adams's  essays,  it  249. 

Mabck,  G.  W  ,  reminiscences  of  Congress  by,  iL  858. 

Makion,  Gexkral,  tribute  to,  L  122. 

Mabsu,  Joseph,  tutor  of  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.,  L  831. 

Maesiiall,  Joun,  IL  859,  580;  birth  of;  early  education ;  dif- 
ficulties between  Great  Britain  and  the  American  colo- 
nies ;  relinquishes  his  studies  and  enters  the  service,  iL  7; 
chosen  lieutenant,  and  marches  against  Lord  Dnnmore, 
7 ;  account  of  the  action  at  Great  Bridge ;  appointed 
first  lieutenant  in  the  Continental  army;  promoted  to 
a  captaincy ;  battles  of  Germantown,  Brandy  wine,  and 
Monmouth;  winter  at  Valley  Forge;  acts  as  deputy 
judge  advocate ;  Generals  Washington  and  Hamilton ; 
enters  the  College  of  William  and  Mary ;  law  studies ; 
returns  to  the  army;  Arnold's  invasion;  commences 
the  practice  of  law ;  elected  to  the  legislature  and  the 
executive  council;  marriage,  and  settiemcnt  at  Blch- 
mond;  services  in  tho  legislature,  8;  the  Virginia  Fede- 
ral  Convention;  election  to  the  State  legislature ;  return 
to  practice  ;  Jay's  treaty  ;  visits  Philadelphia ;  meets 
the  celebrated  men  of  the  north ;  his  opinion  of  them ; 
appointed  attorney-general  of  the  United  States,  but 
declines;  appointed  minister  to  France — declines;  the 
commission  to  France;  visits  the  Continent;  return  to 
the  United  States ;  elected  to  Congress ;  his  speeches  ; 
appointed  Secretary  of  War  and  State ;  appointed  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  9 ;  his  Judicial  career ;  his  death ; 
Justice  Story's  sketch  of  his  life  delivered  before  the 
Suffolk  Bar,  at  Boston,  10. 
Speech  en  the  Federal  Constitution;  democracy,  uell 


ngulatad,  idoUaad;  rtpYj  to  Mr.  Henry,  If; 
11;  reference  to  €K>veraor  Bnndolph's remarks;  §»«»• 
ment  should  have  tliat  power  in  peace  mn'iMarjinwir; 
confederation,  12 ;  olijeots  of  taxation,  18;  peiiple'ssiee- 
tions  the  best  auppoct  of  goTefmment,  14;  advaahi 
adoption ;  equal  taxea,  15 ;  jodieial  aystem— Us  borf^ 
16 ;  erroneous  jMineiple  on  which  obJeetiMM  are  fimiM 
examination  of  them;   eogTiiannoi*,  16;  State  esorti 
protection  from  infkingementa  on  the  CoiMtttitha 
appeals;  disputes  between  States  and  the  ddaascl 
other  States,  17 ;  contracts ;  trial  by  jory,  IS ;  shsDs^- 
ing Jurors ;  Lord  Faiz&x'i  title,  19 ;  bill  U^i^madj 
recommendatory,  20l 

Speech  in  the  Bobbins  ease,  20;  the  case  of  Tkasa 
Kash,  alias  Jonathan  Bobbins,  stated  ;  JulsdktIiB  tf  s 
nation  over  its  members ;  Jurisdiction  of  nstioss  tnr 
offenues  committed  at  sea;  principle  of  the  IflMiiMB 
government,  21 ;  pirates  and  piracy,  82 ;  reply  ts  lb 
Nicholas,  28;  tresson,  84;  ezecaaTe  and  Jndldsl  did* 
sion,  esses  for,  26 ;  consular  ecmnection  with  FniM^il; 
case  of  the  ship  William,  27 ;  trial  of  crimes  by  Jary; 
power  of  the  president,  29;  independent  of  JndidiliUi 
80 ;  imj^essed  seamen,  81 ;  hla  opinion  of  Jsnss  Dfi- 
house's  proposltiou  to  amend  the  Federal  Coastttstfa^ 
iL145i 

Maeshall,  Thomas,  ikther  of  John  MsnhsD,  IL  T. 

MAETOf,  Feancu  XATm,  iL  584 

MAETur,  LvTHXE,  birth  and  parentage ;  childhood  sal  sh^ 
education ;  graduates  at  Prinoeton ;   teaehss  sehni; 
kw  studies;  enters  upon  the  practice  of  law  st  Yl^ 
liamsburg^  Virginia ;  his  cotemporariea  and 
his  success,  L  871;  early  political  lifb;  his 
appointed  attorney-general  of  Maryland;  ths  Fsdni 
Constitution ;  defence  of  Judge  Chase;  notices  sC  ^ 
a  468, 488;  President  JelTerson ;  trial  of  Aaron  Bsn; 
appointed  Judge;  district  attorneyship;  ill  health  sal 
death,  L  872 ;  estimate  of  his  character  and  oratoiy,  Ct 
Bemarks  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Fedecal  Ooarts* 
tion;  diversity  of  powers  among  the  members  Aran  tti 
several  SUtes;  the  object  of  Virginia  and  thekqi 
States,  878 ;  propositions  originally  submitted  to  ths  «•> 
vention,  874;  acceded  to  by  a  miOoi^^J!  poittiaa  «( 
Washington,  876;  parties  in  the  convention,  176;  te 
Jersey  resolutions ;  suffrage ;  the  rights  of  indiridoah. 
877;  representation,  879;   cheeks;    Adams,  K6;  tbs 
Senate;  State  governments  to  be  annihilated, IS; letf 
of  government,  884;  representation  and  direct  tsistta 
884;  slaves— the  number  of  freemen  and,  885;  diflbfl 
ity  of  senators  and  representativea,  886 ;  the  vstopemr; 
powers  of  Congress  to  collect  a  revenue,  887 ;  Icaaa,  t^; 
the  army ;  militia,  891 ;  slave  trade ;  position  of  Q«arp 
and  South  Carolina,  890 ;  navigation  act ;  ala  vcfy  a  sstiaB* 
al  crime,  891 ;  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus  sd  is 
cases  of  rebellion;  state  ports;  currency,  892;  Stitsi 
prohibited  from  laying  imposts,  898;   the  eleetiss  4 
prosidentr-his  powers  and  term  of  ofBoe,  898 ;  vissfnt' 
ident;  president— when  to  be  impeached,  8M;  ths 
Supremo  Court,  895 ;  Jury  trials ;  treason  dafiacd,  W; 
erection  of  States  within  States,  897;  religioas  tsus; 
ratification  of  the  constitution,  883w 

Maryland^  the  position  of;  respecting  the  Federal  Ooosdta- 
tions,  L  80 ;  Huguenots  settied  in,  IL  52. 

Maryland  GaaelU,  IL  85^ 

Maryland  Federal  OanvmtUmy  iL  0& 

Maet,  QuBxif  or  Scots,  opinion  of  the  {m^yexs  of  Ms 
Knox,  L  29a 

Masox,  Geobob,  L  88, 126, 178. 

MoMochusetta^  House  of  Bepresentatives  of;  their 
to  Governor  Eustis's  Message,  1828,  iL  669; 
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•do|>t«d  in,  to  cm1»mM  th«  fliuuielal  opMmtI<HM  of 

COTerBment,  570 ;  Daniel  Webster's  tribnte  to,  889. 
IfiwsacAffMfts  ^y,  vindication  of  the  oondact  of  the  House 

of  Bepreeentatlves  of,  i.  8 ;  J<^n  AdAvs's  opinion  at^  8; 

galleries  of  the  House  of  BepresentativeB  cif  opened,  8L 
MdMoehwetU  ChaHiabte  Ftr«  SoeUiy,  Minot's  address  be- 
fore the,  i  66S ;  John  Q.  Adams's  address  before  the,  i. 

558. 
MdMochusetU^  Federal  Convention  ot,  L  296, 869, 551 ;  Sa- 

ftas  King  in  the,  IL  84. 
MoMOchutelU  Oiueiie,  eontribntions  of  John  Adams  to  the, 

L28& 
UamaehMtiU$  ffUtoHeal  SoeUty,  L  413, 551, 558. 
*JtfastacAiis«ttt  JnturrtcUon^  L  551;  Mlnot's  historjof; 

compared  with  the  Catiline  conspiracy  of  Sallost,  651. 
MoMochuMtU  Temperance  SooMy^  organised;  its  first 

president,  il.  989. 
llATHxa,  Corroir,  1.  819. 
IIatthxwb,  the  case  ol^  11, 849. 

ICATHBVr,  JOKATHAir,  11.  44d. 

ITOuxAOEBN,  Blair.— See  **Fort  Wilson.** 

If oDufTiK,  Gbosox,  speech  of^  on  Internal  Improvement, 
11.882. 

IfcOowAK,  '—^—  Mr.— See  trial  of  B.  K.  Goodwin. 

McKkak,  Thomas,  L  296. 

MeKewM^e  Indian  BtograpKy^  1. 426. 

If  cLaitb,  LouiB,  his  remarks  on  the  Missouri  <iiMstlon,  IL  60SL 

McLcAN,  Allew.— See  "Fort  Wilson." 

Mc Williams.— See  trial  of  B.  M.  Goodwin. 

ifedieal  Inquiriet  and  Ob9srvatian*t  bf  Dr.  Benjamin 
Bnsh,  i.  847. 

Wedieine^  improvements  in,  ii.  ^9. 

IfssoKB,  HuQH,  General,  1.  569. 

MnxDiTH,  WiLLLAM  M.,  his  eulogium  on  John  Sergeant,  IL 
608. 

IfiPTLiv,  John  T.— See  "Fort  Wilson." 

IfxTFUN,  Thomas,  at  the  Whiskej  Insnrrection  in  Penn- 
sylvania, L  449. 

If  ILLS, .    See  •*  Fort  Wilson." 

UinUtern^  Foreign^  the  ntility  of,  1.  607,  616b 

IfiiroT,  GioRoa,  fother  of  George  B.  Mlnot;  notice  oC  i.  551. 

IfXHOT,  Gbobob  Bichabos,  ancestry  of;  birth  and  early 
edncatioa,  1.  551 ;  gradoates  at  Harvard  University ;  his 
oratory;  studies  law  with  William  Tndor;  Fisher 
Ames ;  appointed  dork  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of 
Bepresentatives ;  writes  the  history  of  the  Maseaohn- 
•etts  Insnrrection,  551 ;  oration  on  the  Boston  massacre ; 
appointed  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Federal  Con- 
vention;  elected  judge;  incident  of  his  Judicial  life, 
051;  the  portrait  painter;  Mr.  Sharpless;  writes  the 
History  of  Massachusetts;  the  Historical  Society;  the 
Charitable  Fire  Society ;  death  of  Waahlngton ;  Mr. 
Mlnofs  last  effort ;  his  death ;  eulogy  on  Washington, 
552. 

MnAMDA,  Gbvbbal,  account  ol^  L  529. 

•Miranda' 9  Eo^pediiUm;'  L  528. 

MmoK, Mr. — See  Knapp*s  trial 

MtttMppi  River,  navigation  of,  L  8^  99,  169,  257,  185; 
Gouvemenr  Morris^  speech  on  the,  475;  Dewitt  Clin- 
ton's speech  on,  567 ;  John  Bandolph*s  remarks  on,  it 
156b 

dReeUaippi  RepudiatUm^  11.  582. 

tOeeouri,  slaves  in,  in  1S04,  ii.  46 ;  the  effect  of  the  exclu- 
sion of  slavery  from,  50 ;  compromise,  it  556. 

Mieeouri  Quetiion^  Otis's  speech  on  the,  1. 659;  BnAis  King's 
speeches  on  the,  11. 44 ;  speech  of  William  Pinkney  on 
the,  ii,  114 ;  Airther  notice,  886, 607, 556 ;  John  Sergeant's 
speech  on,  Si)^. 

IfROKBLL,  Db.  Samubl  L.,  at  Edinborf^  L  625. 


Mohawka,  treaty  with  the  Dnteh«  L  468. 

MoxK,  CHBwroraBB,  L  229. 

Monmouih^  batUe  oi;  il.  8, 861 

Manonga^ela^  battle  of;  L  25L 

MojTBOB,  Jambs,  IL  249,  268,  541 ;  recalled  from  Fiance,  9; 
advocates  the  right  of  Albert  Gallatin  to  a  seat  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  84;  on  impressment  of  sssmswii 
88. 

MoinaoMBBT,  Gbitbbal,  L  880, 669. 

MOHTOOMBBT,  HVOB,  iL  819. 

MontioettOf  the  home  of  Jeiforsoii,  IL  458 

MooDT,  Samubl,  iL  88. 

MooBB, ,  Gen.,  iL  866: 

MooBB,  Hankah,  11. 428L 

**  Moral  Treaeon,"^  IL  585i 

MoBOAir,  Db.  Willlam,  L  846. 

MoBLAMo,  Jomr,  L  278. 

MoBBiLL,  Ml.,  of  New  Hampshire  iL  122, 126. 

M&rrUanda,  K,  T.,  origin  <rf;  L  458. 

MoBBis,  GouvBBH  BUB,  auccstry  ot^  L  458 ;  education ;  plseed 
with  M.  Tetar  at  New  Bochelle;  graduates  at  King's 
CoUego;  oration  on  **Wit  and  Beauty;"  studies  law 
with  William  Smith;  oration  on  '^Love;"  the  love  of 
Liberty ;  opposes  the  emission  of  bills  of  credit  by  the 
State,  454;  commences  the  practice  of  law;  his  elo- 
quence ;  elected  to  the  Provincial  Congress  of  New 
York;  delegated  to  the  General  Congress;  appointed 
on  a  committee  to  visit  Valley  Forge ;  correspondence 
with  General  Washington;  removes  to  Philadelphia; 
contributions  to  the  Pennsylvania  Packet  over  the  sig- 
nature of  **An  Ameziaan;"  injured  by  being  thrown 
from  his  carriage;  amputation  of  his  left  leg;  aneodote 
of  the  operation ;  appointed  assistant  to  Bobert  Morris ; 
death  of  his  mother ;  member  of  the  Federal  Conven- 
tion; estimate  of  his  services,  by  Mr.  Madison,  466; 
visits  France ;  inddent  of  his  sojourn  recorded  by  H.  T. 
Tuckerman;  appointed  ** private  agent"  to  England; 
Minister  to  France ;  return  to  America ;  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate;  his  speeches;  his  marriage; 
retirement  and  death;  account  of  his  last  hours;  his 
literary  productions,  456 ;  at  the  New  York  convention, 
1812, 558 ;  notices  of,  11.  27, 846. 

Speech  on  the  Judiciary,  1802;  the  dignity  of  the 
Senate ;  the  people  the  most  dangerous  enamy  to  them- 
selves; the  constitution,  457;  the  Judicial  power,  458; 
the  Judiciary  Act  defective,  459 ;  government,  a  sys- 
tem of  salutary  checks,  460;  salaries;  coinage,  461 ;  the 
foture  of  the  United  States,  462 ;  constitutionality  of 
the  courts,  468;  reply  to  Mr.  Mason  of  Ylrginla,  464, 
BituatloB  of  the  country,  465. 

Discourse  before  the  New  York  Historical  Society 
466 ;  sketch  of  the  history  of  New  York  from  1768  ti. 
1788;  its  geographical  position,  466;  early  settlement, 
the  Dutch ;  treaty  of  Westphalia,  467 ;  Mohawk  treaty ; 
Fort  Orange;  Duke  of  York;  Cromwell;  Charles  IL; 
Edict  of  Nantes;  Governor  Hunter,  468;  the  ancestry 
of  the  "^New  Yorkers,"  469;  the  Indians,  470;  the 
spirit  of  1776,  471;  **Msn  an  imiUUve  animal;"  the 
practice  of  law,  472 ;  population  of  New  York  compared 
with  other  SUtes,  478. 

Speech  on  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi ;  resdntioBS 
of  Mr.  Boss,  475 ;  his  object  is  peace ;  the  horrors  of  war ; 
national  honor  to  be  preserved ;  reply  to  Mr.  Jackson, 
476;  reply  to  Mr.  Clinton,  Breckenridge,  and  Wright; 
Island  of  Orleans,  and  Florida;  their  consequence  to 
the  United  States;  the  treaty  of  Lunevllle,477;  duty 
of  the  States,  478 ;  position  of  Ni^leon ;  consequence 
of  the  possession  of  Florida  by  France,  479;  effect  upon 
the  several  States,  4S0;  effect  upon  other  nations,  481 ; 
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the  importance  of  poseeesloii  to  France,  48S ;  IC  de  la 
Luzerne,  482 ;  plan  of  negotiation,'  488 ;  —  Oration  orer 
Uamilton,  487. 

Moaan,  Lxwia,  the  Ikther  of  GoaTemear,  1.  4S0,  454. 

Moaaia,  Bicham>,  i.  4S8. 

Moaau,  Bobxbt,  L  120;  anonymona  letter  to,  flrom  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  185 ;  designs  the  Bank  of  North  Amer* 
ica,  1781,  68;  superintendent  of  the  finances  of  the 
United  States,  during  the  rcToIntion,  455.— See  **Fort 
Wilson." 

Moaais,  BoBXBT  IIuimR,  i.  454. 

Morris,  Sajhtrl  C— See  ''Fort  Wilson." 

Morris,  Sarah,  wife  of  Bichard  Morris,  L  458. 

MoRRU,  Thom AS.— See  **  Fort  Wilson." 

JlatquUo  Shore^  English  settlements  on,  L  571. 

MouUrU  Fori,  iL  555. 

MouLTRii,  Okkxral,  John  Batledge*8  letter  to,  L 119. 

McTLLXR,  the  historian,  iL  180. 

MciTRO,  PBonssoR,  in  Edlnborgh  Medical  University,  L 
84«. 

Jfurder  and  Man«laughUr,  the  distinction  between,  L  241. 

MuRPHT,  Arthur,  ii.  8S5. 

Murray,  Judoe,  death  of,  L  48. 

Murray,  Lixdlxy,  e.stimate  of  the  character  of  John  Jay ; 
account  of^  L  151. 

Murray,  Wx.  Tanr,  <.  408. 


N 


Napper  Takdy,  the  case  ot,  iL  547. 

Xapolxox. — See  Bonaparte. 

Nash,  Thomas,  aliaa  Jonathan  Bobbins,  case  of^  11.  9. 

National  Bank,  the  bonus  of,  and  the  United  States  share 
of  its  dividends,  proposed  to  be  set  apart  as  a  permanent 
Aind  for  the  construction  of  roads  and  canals,  iL  479. 

JTaUonal  IttUUigeneer,  L  449 ;  iL  885, 85S,  85«,  474 ;  account 
of  the  death  of  John  Q.  Adams,  published  in,  IL  250. 

National  PortraU  GalUry,  ii.  218, 474 

national  Road,  the  originator  ot,  iL  182. 

XaxHgation,  assLstance  to  be  derived  from,  iL  86. 

Navigation  Act,  of  Charles  II. ;  L  7 ;  of  England,  108;  BuAis 
King's  speech  on,  85. 

Katigatora  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  iL  86. 

Nelbok,  Thomas,  L  896. 

y^riede,  William  Pinkney's  speech  in  the  case  of  the,  iL  95. 

Nkaditt,  Alkxaxdxr.— See  "  Fort  Wilson." 

NnasELRODK  Count,  iL  Z'X 

Ktw  England,  Tristam  Burges'  defences  oC  ii.  820,  822;  the 
course  of;  in  relation  to  the  public  lands,  iL  879 ;  peace 
party  in,  during  the  War  of  1812 ;  the  democracy  of^ 
574 ;  village  school  ol^  566. 

JWtr  England  Society,  of  New  Orleans,  8.  8.  Prentiss^  ad- 
dress, iL  583,  587. 

yete  Ilaven,  Conn.,  invasion  of  by  General  Tryon,  iL  144L 

A*et0  Jeraey,  speech  of  William  Livingston  to  the  Legisla- 
ture of,  L  S8;  outrages  of  the  British  in,  during  the  revo- 
lution, L  8S;  women  ot,  L  268. 

Xeto  Jersey  College,  i.  805;  ii.  218. 

*V(MC  Jersey  IlitUorical  CoUectiona,  L  262. 

AVio  London,  Conn.,  Caulkln's  History  oi;  IL  144;  second 
Church  In,  144. 

AVir  Orleans,  Sergeant  S.  Prentiss's  address  before  the  New" 
England  Society  of,  1845 ;  11,  588. 

Ke^e  York,  first  Congress  at,  1.  8 ;  Provincial  Coagress  as- 
semble at,  152;  the  Committee  of  Observation  aiid  Com- 
mittee of  Association ;  notice  oi^  152 ;  meeting  in,  relative 
to  the  Boston  Port  Pill,  152 ;  Society  of  the  Cincinnati, 
L  852 ;  early  settlement  of^  467 ;  population  of,  compared 


with  other  Btatee,  47S;  I>«  Witt  Clinton  electedi 

of;  the  duties  of  th«  ma7or,fi!66 ;  meeting  at,  vristiTsls 

the  British  treaty,  IL  84  ;HiigiieiM>U  aettled  in,  5i ;  jil> 

low  fever  in,  1808, 219. 
JITetff  Torh^  AtMrioan^  iL  820. 
Nwo  York  OowfmUon,  1812 ;  Inddent  of  tha,  L  «&. 
yew  York  Federal  ConveiUUm^  Hamilton  at,  L  360. 
Xeu>  York  Gaeette,  L  850, 454 ;  iL  147. 
Kew  York  Gasetieer,  L  447. 
New  York  HUtorical  Society^  Gonvemenr  Morrises  fiseoui 

before  the,  1812;  L  466 ;  Jamoa  H.  BaynMMMTi  pap«r« 

Hillhonse's  propoeition  to  amend  the  Federal  Cottstto* 

tion,  read  before  the,  a  146;  eolleetiona  oC  189;  "Tk 

jubilee  of  the  Constitutioii,"  an  addreaa  b«liN«  tki^& 

251. 
yew  York  Journal,  I  454 
yew  York  SoeUty  Library^  nclloe  ot,  68. 
yew  Or^fM,  battle  oi;  iL  819;  New  England  Sodttyrf; 

address  of  S.  8.  Prentiss  before  the,  668L 
NiOBOLAB,  Mr.,  of  Va.,  L  608;  iL  88;  remarks  on  the  Britiih 

treaty,  140 ;  his  resolation  for  redmeing  the  army,  IM^ 

iL156. 
Nichols,  William.— See  **  Fort  Wilson.'^ 
yon-Importation,  L  271. 
yon-Iniereour»e  with   Great  Britain^  Eliaa  Beodiain 

speech  on,  i.  270. 
yootka  Sound,  controversy  about,  1790,  L  67L 
NoRRia,  Isaac,  L  277. 

yorth  AmericOy  Bank  o£— 8ee  Robert  Morria. 
yorth  Carolina^  the   position  of  respecting  the  Fcdml 

Constitution,  L  88. 
yorth  Carolina  0>wpenHo%  extract  fh>m  the  tpetA  d 

William  Gaston  in  the,  on  the  **  thirty-second  sitldi'' 

of  the  SUte  Constitution,  iL  658. 
North,  Lord,  inauguration  o^  L  820 ;  the  conciliatory  pe^ 

osition  oi;  iL  45L 


OODEK,  Davtd,  i,  262. 

OoLETHORPB,  QxK.,  the  fldlore  oi;  IL  d47,  851. 

Ohio,  slavery  prohibited  in  the  territory  North-west  d  fk% 
iL88. 

Ohio  and  Cheeapedke  Canal,  i.  49a 

Onu,  Doit,  mission  of,  M5. 

Ordere  in  Council,  author  of  the,  iL  271. 

Oswald,  Bichard,  English  Commissioner  of  Peace,  L 151 

Ons,  Harrison  Gray,  parentage  and  birth;  edoesUoi; 
commences  the  study  of  law  with  John  Lowell,  L  557; 
his  practice ;  serves  as  an  aid  to  General  Brooki  ii  tht 
Massachusetts  insnrrection ;  choaen  to  the  Leglslstoze 
succeeds  Fisher  Ames  in  Congress ;  his  cax«er ;  Bset* 
ed  Speaker  of  the  Masiachnaetta  Hoose  et  Btyn* 
sentatives,  and  President  of  the  Senate;  iTpolste^ 
Judge;  his  oratory;  eulogy  on  Hamlltoa;  InddiM 
of  its  delivery,  557,  658 ;  New  York  Conreatioa  d 
1812 ;  anecdote  of  his  oratory  at ;  Hartfovd  Goareatiii; 
mission  to  Washington,  558;  defence  of  tha  eonvtitisi; 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate;  speech  oa  tkt 
MiMouri  question;  candidate  for  goremor;  elselsl 
mayor ;  letter  advocating  the  election  of  Qeacnl 
Taylor;  Mr.  Otis'  death;  enlogy  on  Hamilton,  SOf; 
Hamilton  at  college;  at  the  battle  ot  Yorktown;  tto 
Federal  Convention ;  the  treasury,  660, 668 ;  the  eafl>* 
prehensiveness  of  his  mind,  668 ;  his  eloqaenee,  b%L 
Ons,  Jamrb,  date  and  place  of  birth,  L  1 ;  atndies  with 
Bev.  Jonathan  Bossel ;  college  habits ;  anecdote  «f  Ml 
wit;  studies  law;  oommeneea  practiee  at  Plymoatk; 
removes  to  Boston,  1 ;  Uteraij  Inborii  8 ;  ^eeek  «• 
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the  writs  of  aaBbtanoe,  4 ;  luted  bj  the  adyoeates  of  the 
crown,  % ;  cboeen  to  the  Legislature ;  pablishes  the 
Tindicatlon,  Ac^  SM  McusiushuMtt*  Say;  attends  the 
flrst  Conirress  at  New  York,  1765 ;  pablishes  Tlndiea- 
tion  of  the  British  colonies,  and  eonsiderations  oa  be- 
half of  the  colonists;  appointed  on  a  committee  to 
Twplj  to  Governor  Bernard ;  his  reply ;  proposes  the 
opening  of  the  galleries  of  the  Honse  of  Bepresenta- 
tives,  8;  advises  moderation  In  relation  to  the  Paper 
and  Glass  Act,  4;  the  afflraywith  Bobinson,4;  death 
of;  4;  noUces  o^  225^  440,  657. 

Ons,  Joinr,  emigrates  to  America,  i.  1 ;  settles  at  Hingham, 
liassachosetts,  1. 

Ona,  Samvkl  Alltnk,  L  T,  557. 

O^ffbnl,  MoM.^  Dr.  Holmes*  Memoir  of  the  French  Protest- 
ants  who  settled  at,  iL  287. 


Paor,  MR.~See  Knapp's  trial 

Paink,  Bobbbt  Treat,  argument  in  the  trial  of  the  soldlen 
of  the  Boston  massacre,  L  247. 

Pains,  Thomas,  his  Bights  of  Man  reviewed  by  John  Quin- 
oy  Adams,  iL  240. 

Palmxb,  Mb. ,  testimony  in  the  trial  of  J.  F.  Enapp, 

ii.405. 

Panama^  CkmgrtM  qf,  il.  860,  507. 

Paper  Currency^  the  depreciation  of;  L  122. 

Paper ^  Gkus,  (£c.,  duties  on,  opposed  by  the  people  of  Bos- 
ton, L  4 ;  James  Otis*  opinion  of,  4. 

Pabsons,  TuBoruiLus,  Chief  Justice  of  Massachusetts,  1. 
88;  sketch  of  the  life  of;  iL  248;  death  oA  899;  William 
Pinkney's  opinion  of,  97. 

"  Par9on*9  Cawfe,""  tlie.— See  Patrick  Henry. 

Pa/rio^ism,  L  118. 

Pamnr,  Jaxb,  wife  of  Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  L  525. 

PATTBBSOif,  Adjutant  Gbkebai.  of  the  British  army,  L 
294. 

Pea  Patch  Island,  ii.  507. 

Pbabsox,  Mb.,  A-om  North  Carolina,  IL  267. 

Pkck,  Jddob,  iL  448. 

*^  Peine  du  BouUt,^  description  ot;  IL  549. 

Pbm bkbton,  Lord  Cuikf  Justice,  L  7. 

PsifDLETOK,  Kdmukd,  L  850 ;  11. 454. 

Prnjt,  William,  L  846. 

Penneyloania,  the  position  of  respecting  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, 1.  Sail  puisne  Judges  of;  their  compensation, 
iL  66 ;  speech  of  John  Dickinson  in  the  House  of  As- 
sembly of,  1764,  L  2^. 

Penneyhania  Jounuil,  L  294 

P&nneylvania  Packet,  L  455 ;  IL  472. 

Peneacola,  Florida,  resolutions  of  the  Honse  of  Bepro- 
sentatives  relative  to  the  seiiure  of  the  posts  at,  IL 
S78. 

Perdido^  the  line  of  Vu,  Henry  Clay^s  speech  on,  iL  260. 

Periodical  Literature,  the  state  of  ia  America,  1826,  IL 
480. 

Pnumre,  Thomas  H.— See  Hartford  Convention. 

pflRaLPS,  Mr. .    See  trial  of  B.  M.  Goodwin. 

Phrlps,  Oliver,  Indian  agent,  i.  429. 

Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of  Harvard  UnloereUy,  Jeseph 
Story's  discourse  before  the,  iL  424. 

Philadelphia^  Pa.,  in  the  hands  of  the  British,  i.  455; 
United  States  Sapreme  Court  at,  11.  9. 

PhiUipe  Academy,  ii.  857. 

Phillips,  Josiaii,  case  oi;  L  24 

PaiPPRK,  Mr. .    See  Knapp*s  trisL 

PiCKKRiKO,  Timothy,  treaty  with  the  Six  Natioaa,  L  427. 


PioKSRnro,  Mb. 


Bee  "Fort  Wilson." 


PixBOE,  WiLUAiL— See  Knapp*s  triaL 

PiRRBOH,  Db.— See  Ejiapp*s  triaL 

PI5CKKKT,  Chablb,  skctch  of  tho  life  of;  heroism  of  his 
wife;  Is  chosen  to  the  Federal  Convention;  his  career 
in  that  body;  his  '^Plan  of  a  Federal  ConsUtntlon ;  "* 
elected  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  L  861 ;  In  the  Hoose 
of  BepresentaUves,  iL  76, 840,  844. 

Speech  on  the  Federal  Constitution,  1.  861 ;  objects  of 
the  convention ;  defects  of  the  confederation,  862 ;  rep- 
resentation, 868;  the  Senate;  the  Execntlve;  mode  of 
procedure  la  the  Federal  Legislature ;  delivery  of  fu- 
gitives, 864;  power  of  the  States  and  the  Federal 
Government,  865;  Helvetle  and  Belglo  confederades; 
the  army;  impost, 866;  post  office;  Judiciary;  coining 
money;  militia, 867;  coercive  power  wanted;  the  ad- 
mission of  new  States;  citizenship;  amendments,  868; 
habeas  corpus ;  trial  by  Jury ;  fi^odom  of  the  press  and 
religious  tests;  the  seat  of  government,  869. 

PnrcxKRT,  C.  0.  Geh.,  1. 48;  appointed  minister  to  France; 
reflised  an  audience,  iL  9 ;  refkisal  of  the  French  Direo- 
tory  to  receive,  L  491. 

PnroKNET,  Thomas,  L  48, 150 ;  IL  844, 846, 351 ;  sketch  of  tho 
life  oi;  L  86L 

PntOKVRT,  Fbakcbb,  mother  of  Christopher  Gore,  L  410. 

PoTKifXT,  WiLUAM,  birth ;  enters  King  William  school ; 
the  revolution;  commences  the  study  of  law  with 
Judge  Chase ;  his  practice ;  his  oratory,  IL  98 ;  elected  a 
member  of  the  Maryland  Federal  Convention ;  chosen 
to  the  Honse  of  Delcgiates ;  his  speeches ;  marries ;  eleo- 
tlon  to  Congress ;  declines  to  servo ;  the  Execntlve 
Council ;  serves  in  the  State  Legislature,  93;  appointed 
commissioner  under  the  seventh  article  of  Jay^s  treaty ; 
his  opinions;  return  to  the  United  States;  sent  on  a 
mission  to  England ;  his  duties,  94 ;  appointed  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States ;  the  war  of  1812 ;  defen^'s 
the  course  of  Mr.  Madison;  ^^Publius,''  94;  the  attack 
on  Baltimore ;  battle  of  Bladensburg,  95 ;  the  case  of  the 
Neriede,  95 ;  election  to  Congress ;  speech  on  the  Convcu- 
tion  of  1815 ;  appointed  minister  to  Bussia  and  envoy 
to  Naples,  96;  his  mode  of  life  In  Bussia;  his  opinion  of 
CUef  Justice  Parsons,  97 ;  elected  to  the  Senate ;  his 
professional  duties ;  last  illness  and  death,  9S. 

Speech  in  the  case  of  the  Neriede ;  the  case  consii- 
ered,100;  rights  of  neutrals,  101;  Azuni*s  Treatise  on 
the  Maritime  Law  of  Europe,  108 ;  case  of  the  Haase, 
108;  cases  of  the  Bebeckah,  San  Bernardo,  the  Spitflrcn, 
and  Glutton,  104;  the  Fortuna  and  Melomasne,  105; 
relative  rights  and  duties  of  belligerent  and  neatral  pow- 
ers, 106;  '^Free  ship,  ftve  goo<ls,^  107;  tho  character  of 
the  Neriede,  108;  **  What  are  Mr.  Pinto's  intentions?^ 
109;  case  of  the  Swedish  convoy  in  1798  examined,  112 ; 
oases  of  the  Catharine,  Elizabeth ;  of  the  Sampson,  Bar- 
ney, 112 ;  Boblnson's  Admiralty  reports,  99, 114. 

Speech  on  the  Missouri  question ;  reply  to  Bnfha 
King,  114;  compromise  suggested,  115;  domestic  legis- 
lation of  Missouri;  admission  of  Maine;  power  of  Con 
gress  te  admit  now  States  considered,  116 ;  danger  ttom 
restriction;  slavery;  enthusiasm;  moral,  political  and 
religious,  118;  the  Union;  a  State,  119;  "No  State  or 
Territory,  in  order  to  become  a  State,  can  alienate  or 
surrender  any  portion  of  Its  sovereignty  to  the  Union, 
a  sister  State,  or  foreign  nation,^  120 ;  relation  of  tha 
restriction,  121 ;  answer  to  Messrs.  Boberts,  Lowrle,  scd 
Morrll ;  compared  with  the  duelist  In  the  Blvals ;  fVir^ 
ther  remarks  in  answer  to  Mr.  King;  122;  abolition  of 
the  sUve  trade  by  England  considered,  128;  fugitive 
•laves,  128;  the  people  the  source  of  all  power;  Federal 
and  local  rights,  no  dlfTerence  between,  124;  fhrther  re- 
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oMrks  on  sUTeiy,  126;  Involqiitsrj  Mrrttade  lod  •  i«> 
pnblloftn  form  of  gOTerament,  196;  flulh«r  raplj  to  Mr. 
Morril,  196;  women  shoold  ]»▼•  political  r^hta,  197; 
Ellwbeth  of  England,  Catharine  of  BnasU;  Semiramia 
and  Zenobla ;  Mra.  Wolstoneralt,  197 ;  migration  of  alayea 
ftx>m  8t«te  to  State  confldered,  198 ;  answer  to  Mr.  Bnr- 
rll,  199;— aneedote  of,  L  587;  remarica  on  the  impress- 
ment of  searoenf  IL  88. 

PniTO,  Mamvu.— See  Plnkney^  qteeeh  In  the  case  of  the 
Nerlede. 

PiTxnr,  Ma.,  of  Connecticnt,  11. 967. 

Pm;  Mb.,  in  Parliament,  1799,  L  100. 

Platt,  CoL^-See  "^Miranda^s  Expedition.'* 

JHrnipcUiUtariUf  speech  of  John  Wltherspoon  on  the  ap- 
pointment of,  i.  801. 

Flpmtmtht  Ma$t^  John  Qnlncy  Adams's  oration  at,  1809 ;  IL 
951 ;  history  of  the  first  settlement  at,  958;  Incidents  of; 
951. 

Ponranr,  Jon.  B^  qaotatlon  from,  11. 176, 999. 

PoUUety  improTements  In,  11.  499. 

Pole,  Jamu  K.,  11. 589. 

Pollock,  Sib  Bobbbt,  daughter  of;  marries  **  Alexander 
Hamilton  of  Grange,**  1. 1S8. 

PoMXBOT,  Sbth,  IL  864 

Pops,  IL  488. 

Port  FoHo,  II.  950. 

Portland,  Maine,  IL  579. 

Portugal,  the  accession  of  signed;  ratification  of;  u  495. 

PoH  Rood*,  extent  of  In  the  United  States  in  1894,  IL  999. 

Pons,  JoBH.~See  "  Fort  Wilson.** 

PoughkseptU,  IT.  F.,  Federal  ConTentlon  meet  at,  L  157. 

PowHAL,  Thomas,  L  9;  govemor;  retams  to  England,  991 

Pbatt,  BBsr^Axnr,  biographical  sketch  of;  1, 9. 

PBXKma,  Sbbobant  S.,  birth ;  his  earlj  llfb ;  gradoates 
fh>m  Bowdoin  College ;  accepts  a  tutorship  at  Natches, 
MissisBlppi ;  admitted  to  the  bar,  IL  579 ;  literaiy  pnr- 
solts ;  removal  to  Ylcksburg ;  his  appearance  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States ;  dnel  with  General 
H.  S.  Foote,  580 ;  visits  his  home  in  Maine ;  elected  to 
Congress;  his  political  career,  581;  opposition  to  the 
Missiarippi  repudiation ;  removal  to  New  Orleans :  anal- 
ysis of  his  character,  589,  588;  address  befbre  the  New 
England  Society  of  New  Orleans,  588,  5S7. 

Pbebcott,  Gbnbbal  — ,  11.  864. 

Pkboott,  Coloxbl ,  L  59. 

Prt99,  the  liberty  of  the,  L  904. 

Pbeston,  Captaik ,  1.  60,  70. 

Princeton  College,  John  Bandolph  at,  IL  156;  notices  of; 
506,584. 

Pboctob,  Gxkbbal,  Tecnm8eh*s  speech  to,  IL  856. 

**  Progree»  cf  ScUnee^  Samuel  Dexter\i  poem  on  the,iL 
287. 

ProhiblHon  <rf  certain  impori9,  Christopher  Gore's  speech 
on  the,  L  419. 

ProTidence  Auoeiation  of  Manvfiicturei,  IL  899. 

Pvhli4^  Men,  the  responsibilities  o^  1. 115. 

**  PvXMcoUi^  John  Q.  Adams's  essays,  IL  949. 

PcTNAH,  Coloickl ,  in  Koapp's  trial,  IL  419, 

PuTNAic,  Samuxl,  IL  429. 

PmiAX,  WxLUAM,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  IL  446. 


Quarterly  ChrUtian  Spectator,  quoted,  IL  147. 

Qui^ee,  Arnold's  expedition  to,  IL  144, 

Qaeew^wn,  battle  of;  11. 271. 

**  Qmriet,^  'lissolatlon  of  the  Union  advocated  by,  IL  154. 

QuufCT,  JoBK,  death  of;  IL  947. 


Qumoi;  JooAK,  Jb.,  birth  and  pwentagB  of;  «Bdyi4a» 
tion;  gndnates  at  Harvard  College;  oration  on  '*F^ 
triotism;'*  study  of  law;  his  eloqneDoa;  commsMsi Ui 
poUtical  career;  hla  oontilbiittona  to  the  Beaton  Ga 
xette;  ** Hyperion,**  L  881 ;  oppooltloa  of  the  erowBofi 
oers;  the  non-Importation  agreement;  Boston  »■■»> 
ere;  trial  of  the  soldiers;  pabUc  feelin^^  at  tiM  tine;  Ui 
political  writings,  889;  lU  bealtJi ;  voyaga  to  Booth  G» 
ollna;  visit  to  the  Commons  House  of  AuaMf^ 
Charleston;  Christopher  Oadaden*a  apeeeh;  retam  ts 
Boston ;  observations  on  the  Boston  Port  BUI;  waned 
to  desist  from  political  writing;  aaila  for  En^aad;  kb 
correspondence ;  letter  to  Joseph  Bead,  888, 884;  retani 
to  America ;  he  dies  *  his  llfb  by  hla  son,  S84L 

An  appeal  under  the  algnatnre  of  **  HyperioB,"  tM; 
sentiments  of  the  North  Americana;  stringent  patriae 
ism  required,  884. 

Speech  in  defence  of  the  aoldiers  of  the  Boston  bis»> 
sacre,  886;  the  soldiers*  rights,  886 ;  the  citixeB  snd  th« 
soldier,  887,  liberty,  888;  Farmer's  letten,  889:  the 
spirit  of  English  Jurisprudence,  845l 

QvDioT,  JosiAH,  quotation  from  hla  speech  on  the  i 
of  Louisiana,  IL  574. 


Babxlaib,  quoted,  L  824. 

BADCLxrrx,  Mbs.,  IL  428. 

Baleigh8tar,\L^ 

Bamsat,  David,  L  59, 975 ;  birth  and  edneatfon ;  early  ksb* 
Its;  tutor  at  Carlisle :  Princeton  College;  stndisB  Bcdi* 
cine;  Dr.  Bond,  College  of  Pennaylvanla;  Dt  Bsfh; 
commences  practice ;  removea  to  Charleston,  B.  C;  bk 
character,  L  808 ;  oratory ;  oration  on  the  fourth  of  /s- 
ly,  1778;  surgeon  in  the  American  army;  siege  of  Esp 
vannah ;  elected  to  the  Legislature  of  Sooth  Csnttss; 
taken  prisoner  by  the  British ;  elected  to  Congresi;  Us 
career ;  his  literary  productions ;  bis  character  as  sb  ss- 
thor,  809 ;  **  Universal  History  Americenlxed,"  869;  Us 
death ;  assasainatod  by  a  madman,  810l 

Oration  on  **  The  Advantages  of  American  ladepen^ 
enoe,**  810;  equality;  industry  and  ftngaUty;  hta» 
spun;  private  economy;  the  arte  and  adeneas;  edi- 
eation,  811 ;  eloquence  **the  child  of  a  f^ee  state,"  llf ; 
authority  of  the  States ;  commerce,  818 ;  benefit  to  Car* 
ollna ;  the  tobacco  trade ;  cotton  and  rice ;  aUttlngBiill!; 
strength  of  the  people  In  their  numbers,  814;  cobn* 
qnences  of  independence ;  population,  815;  union  tk« 
pleasure  of  God,  817 ;  the  aborigines  of  Loolsiaaa,  81SL ; 

Bakdolph,  Anns  Cabt,  wife  of  GouTemeor  MOTris,  L  4MI 

Baxdolph,  Eoxuin),  L  48;  IL  878^  488,  465;  birth  of;  joiai 
the  military  Dunily  of  General  Waahlngton;  death  if 
his  nude  Peyton  Bandolph;  delegated  to  the  YlrglBis 
Convention;  appointed  Attorney  General  of  Yiigiais; 
clerk  of  the  House  of  Delegates ;  practisea  law ;  is^ 
CMS ;  elected  Governor  of  Virginia ;  Ann^xiiu  Cob> 
vention;  Federal  Convention ;  bis  career  In  that  body; 
the  Virginia  Convention ;  appointed  Attorney  Gaanl 
of  the  United  States;  Secretary  of  State ;  trial  of  Asna 
Burr ;  his  death ;  his  literary  prodaetiona,  L  IM;  ex^ 
nation  of  Patrick  Henry*s  allusion  to,  97 ;  Patrldi  Hto- 
ry*8  remarks  on  the  letter  of;  98. 

Speech  on  the  Federal  Constitution;  pletnrs  of  ths 
country;  case  of  Jodah  Phillips,  L  165;  union;  necM* 
ssry  to  Virginia,  166, 167 ;  British  debts,  168 ;  navlgatioa 
of  the  Mississippi;  bordering  States;  Bhode  Island; pa- 
per  money,  169 ;  want  of  a  navy ;  pnbUo  ersdit,  179;  ob* 
Ject  of  a  confbderacy,  171;  state  of  tke  eooBtry,  171,  Ifl; 
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answer  to  George  Siaflon,  178 ;  speech  In  the  trial  of 
Aaron  Barr,  174;  tribute  to  Lord  Mansfield,  176;  firm- 
ness  of  Washington,  176;  Blannerhassett,  176;  Henry 
XL  and  Thomas  4  Rocket,  177;  felony,  178;  case  of 
BoUman  and  Swartwout,  179;  Henry  lY.  and  the  Jes- 
uits, 181. 

Bavdolph,  John,  the  fkther  of  Edmnnd,  notice  of^  L  164. 

fiA2f DOLPH,  Sir  Johx,  account  ot^  i.  168. 

BA:n>oLpn,  Joiix,  lather  of  John  Bandolph  of  Boanoke,  iL 
156. 

BATffDOLpn,  Jonic,  or  Boakokk,  bom  at  Cawsons;  death  of 
hb  father ;  education  and  incidents  of  his  early  life ;  his 
mother;  her  second  marriage;  6t  George  Tucker,  it 
155 ;  lettecB  to  Dudley,  quoted,  155 ;  college  life ;  appear- 
ance  at  Charlotte  court;  Patrick  Henry;  his  eloquence, 
156;  dectiun  of  Mr.  Kandolph  to  Congr^s;  his  first 
&]>eecb  ;  career  in  Congress ;  impeachment  of  Judge 
Chose,  156:  the  Yazoo  question;  the  embargo;  remarks 
on,  157;  retirement;  re-elected  to  Congress;  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  153;  declining  health;  anecdote  of ; 
Tislts  England ;  his  reception ;  the  Greek  question ; 
opi>o8es  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Webster ;  opposes  the  tariff 
and  internal  improvement,  158;  duel  with  Mr.  Clay;  the 
Virginia  Convention ;  last  illness  and  death,  159. 

Speech  on  Mr.  Gregg's  resolution  fur  the  non-impor- 
tation of  British  merchandise;  the  resolution  a  war 
measure,  159;  situation  of  the  nation,  power  of  Great 
Britain  on  the  ocean ;  the  carrying  trade  the  question 
in  dispute ;  Sir  Bobert  Walpole  quoted,  160 ;  relations 
-with  Spain  considered ;  navies  of  Franco  and  England 
compared ;  impolitic  to  aid  France ;  has  no  ambition  to 
possess  Nova  Scotia,  162;  fur  trade;  1798;  origin  of  the 
revolution,  164  ;'the  continental  influence  of  Great  Brit- 
ain gone,  165;  the  situation  of  England,  166;  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  the  two  great  commer- 
cial nations,  167 ;  duty  of  the  Executive  explained,  169. 
Speech  on  the  tariff,  1824,  169 ;  reply  to  P.  P.  Bar- 
bour; situation  of  the  country,  170;  all  policy,  suspi- 
cious that  sacrifices  the  interest  of  a  part  of  a  com^ 
zDunity  to  the  ideal  good  of  the  whole,  171 ;  England  as 
a  manufacturing  country,  172 ;  her  example  not  to  bo 
I'ollowed,  178;  Ireland;  the  effect  of  the  tariff  upon 
the  people,  174;  the  English  judge  and  Home  Tooke; 
union,  175;  quotation  from  Joel  B.  Poinsett,  176;  Vir- 
pnia;  Lord  Corn wallis*  remarks  concerning,  177;  Gay, 
Ganilh,  Adam  Smith,  and  Bicardo,  referred  to,  177 ; 
economists,  the  theory  and  practice  of;  Alexander,  C»- 
ear,  and  Napoleon,  17S;  the  Constitution  a  "curious 
one  ; "  ma<lo  for  foreigners,  179 ;  evils  of  the  policy ;  fur- 
ther remarks  on,  181. 

Speech  on  an  increase  of  the  army,  ISll;  im(>ortance 
of  the  question  ;  republicans  of  1798,  181 ;  closing  of  the 
Mississippi  by  Spain  in  1808,  referred  to,  182;  massacres 
on  the  Wabash ;  Canada :  war  spirit  In  the  South, 
188  ;  French  alliance,  184 ;  republicanism  of  John  Ad- 
ams and  William  Cobbctt ;  the  people  will  not  submit  to 
be  taxed  for  a  war  of  conquest ;  the  defenceless  state  of 
the  Chesapeake  referred  to;  slaves,  185;  Spain;  notices 
the  importation  of  British  attachment,  &c,  186. 

Genuine  statesman,  an  extract  from  a  speech  on  re- 
trenchment, IsS ;  comparison  of  Wm.  B.  Giles  and 
Charles  Fc.x,  by,  190;  Henry  Clay's  reply  to,  IL  818; 
John  C.  Calhoun's  reply  to  the  speech  ol^  on  an  increase 
in  the  army,  476 ;  Tristam  Burges'  reply  to,  820,  822. 

Bakdolph,  Petton,  L  226;  death  of^  164. 

BAXPOLPn,  Thomas,  account  of^  1. 168. 

Kandolph,  William,  account  of,  i.  163. 

Batmon D,  Jamks  H.,  his  paper  on  James  niilhonse*8  propo- 
sition to  amend  the  Federal  Constitution,  il.  146^ 
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BxAD,  Mb. ,  of  South  Carolina,  11.  74 ;  see  William  B 

Giles*  speech  on  the  Judiciary,  216. 

Bbdmak,  Johk,  M.  D.,  1.  846. 

Bed  Jackkt,  his  early  history  lost ;  incidents  of  his  military 
career;  hatred  of  Brant;  his  oratory ;  his  cowardice  at 
Canandaigna  lake;  indignation  and  rebuke  of  Com- 
planter;  origin  of  his  name  ''Bed  Jacket,**  L  428;  at- 
tains bis  chieftainship  by  working  on  the  superstitions 
of  his  tribe ;  the  council  at  Fort  Stanwix ;  opposition  to 
Coraplanter;  his  speech;  war  of  1812;  his  neutrality; 
overruled  by  the  Americans,  and  Joins  their  forces; 
anecdotes  illustrative  of  his  character  and  eloquence, 
424;  eloquence  of  the  Six  Nations,  compared  with  that 
of  other  tribes,  424 ;  opposition  to  the  missionaries ;  his 
reasons,  425 ;  his  death ;  his  last  hours,  426 ;  his  reply  ti. 
Samuel  Dexter,  Secretary  of  War,  426;  defence  of 
*♦  Stiff  Armed  George,"  427 ;  reply  to  the  young  mission- 
ary. Cram,  429. 

Bked,  John  Otis,  estimate  of,  l  7. 

Beed,  Joseph,  General,  11.  52. 

Ji€hear»alf  The,  newspaper  established,  1.  9b 

Bdigioua  ToUration^  an  extract  firom  the  speech  of  Wil- 
liam Gaston  on  the  **  thirty-second  article,**  in  North 
Carolina  Convention ;  called  to  amend  the  State  Consti- 
tution, il.  558. 

Berwick,  James,  his  life  of  De  Witt  Clinton,  L  565. 

Rfpreatntation^  i,  15,  85. 

HepuhlioanM^  in  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses,  1.  41. 

**  Re8i8tan4:€  to  tyranU  is  obedience  to  6od^^  il.  450. 

Betrntchment^  extract  from  John  Bandolph's  speech  on,  11 
18a 

BewUution,  The  American,  origin  oty  i.  87. 

^•vcfitts  System^  speech  of  Alexander  Hamilton  on  the,  1. 
215. 

lievenue  Collection  {Force)  BiU^  John  Caldwell  Calhoun's 
speech  on  the,  11.  488. 

Bbtnolds,  Thomas,  treachery  of^  i.  626. 

Bhode  Inlundy  opposition  of  to  national  duties,  i.  169 ;  Biit> 
ish  at,  11.  88. 

BicHABDSON,  Mb.,  in  the  trial  of  Thomas  O.  SelfVidge,  IL 
242. 

Richmond^  Fa.,  trial  of  Aaron  Burr  at,  1. 174. 

BiDGE,  the  Cherokee  chief,  11.  469. 

BriTENHOUSE,  Datid,  director  of  the  mint,  1.  268 ;  sketch  of 
the  life  o(;^263. 

BiTABDi,  MaJob,  1.  427. 

BrvBS,  W.  C,  IL  496. 

BiTiNOTON,  Jambs,  i.  86,  87, 447. 

Boade  and  Inland  Navigation,  John  Sergeant,  chairman 
of,  iL  606;  the  bonus  of  the  National  Bank,  and  the 
United  States*  share  of  Its  dividends,  proposed  to  be  set 
apart  as  a  permanent  fund  for  the  construction  of  road;; 
and  canals,  479 ;  the  impK>rtance  of,  480. 

BoANE,  Mb.,  anecdote  of  John  lUmdolph  of  Boauoke,  re* 
lated  by,  iL  158. 

Bobbins,  Jonathan,  iL  266;  see  Thomas  Nosh;— Joha 
Marshall's  speech  in  the  case  of^  11.  20. 

Bobebts,  Mb.,  of  Pa.,  11. 122. 

Bobebtbok,  Donald,  tutor  of  James  Madison,  L  125. 

Bobespiebbe,  **  the  nation  of  France,**  ii.  69. 

Bobi>'80n,  Andbrw. — See  "  Fort  Wilson.** 

Bobinson,  Joux,  Ejj>eb,  his  argument  against  Episoopu^ 
iL254. 

Bobinbon,  Johx,  his  affray  with  James  Otis,  L  4 

Bobinaon'e  Admiralty  Reports^  quoted,  99, 114. 

BoDOEBS,  Ann  Mabia,  wife  of  William  Pinkney,  IL  98. 

Booebs,  Db. ^  of  New  York,  at  Edinburgh,  L  fiMw 

BOOBBS,  BOBEBT,  IL  885. 

BosEZ,  Albbbt  Bolaz  du,  il  180. 
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Bo«h  JAiflM,  resolations  of,  relatlTe  to  the  narigstloii  of  the 
Miwtaiippl,  L  475,  667;  U.  846|  860.— See  Ch^arernear 
Morris  and  De  Witt  Clinton. 

BovssCAir,  J.  J.,  quoted,  L  827. 

Jtunnymede^  the  Oonrention  ot,  1. 71. 

ItosB,  BsifJAMnr,  ancestry  of;  death  of  his  &ther;  stadies 
with  Doctor  Flnley ;  enters  college;  college  life;  atndles 
medicine  under  Dr.  John  Bedman;  nnirersltf  at  Edin- 
burgh; the  professors ;  Tlsits  Londcn  and  Paris ;  returns 
to  Philadelphia;  elected  professor;  Drs.  Bond,  Morgan, 
Shippen  and  Knhn ;  succeeds  Drs.  Morgan  and  Kuhn, 
1.  846;  enters  political  life;  his  patriotism;  elected  to 
Congress;  »lgns  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  ap- 
pointed physician  general;  member  of  the  Federal 
Convention  of  Pennsylvania;  **  address  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States;^  resumes  his  practice;  appointed 
President  of  the  Mint;  his  literary  labors;  ** medical 
inquiries  and  observations ; ""  history  of  the  yellow  fever ; 
elected  President  of  the  American  Abolition  Society, 
Ac. ;  his  character,  847. 

Address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  847;  the 
confederation,  847;  the  deficiency  of  coercive  power; 
of  exclusive  power  to  issue  paper  money,  and  regulate 
commerce;  the  defect  in  vesting  the  sovereign  power 
of  the  United  States  in  a  single  legislature,  and  in  the 
too  flrequent  rotation  of  its  members,  848;  **the  revolu- 
tion  is  not  over,^  849;  commissioner  to  England,  IL  18S. 

Kttbii,  Jaxks,  1.  846. 

bcbb,  johk,  l  846. 

BuasKLL,  CoLoiacL  ,  expedition  nnder  the  command 

oi;  11.  272. 

BrssELL,  Bkv.  JoiTATHAir,  1.  1. 

BuBSELL,  JoNATHAir,  il.  270,  885;  at  the  treaty  of  Ghent, 
54;  sketch  of  the  life  of;  885. 

Ruuia^  the  emperor  of;  offers  his  mediation  between  the 
United  SUtes  and  Great  Britain,  1812,  IL  54. 

RuMia^  Th6  Emperor  of,  his  opinion  of  f^ee  trade,  iL  812. 

BuTLXDOS,  Edwabp,  L  296. 

BlTTLKOOX,  DX.  JOHK,  i.  118. 

RuTLKDGK,  Jonir,  parentage  of;  birih  of;  education ;  death 
of  his  father ;  studios  in  the  Temple ;  commences  prac- 
tice  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina ;  his  professional  en- 
gagements; action  in  the  Gadsden  controversy,  1764; 
member  of  the  Congress  at  New  York,  1765;  his  elo- 
quence; elected  to  the  Continental  Congress;  advocates 
unlimited  powers  to  the  representatives,  i.  118;  elected 
President  of  South  Caroline  address  of  the  legislature 
to;  his  answer;  serves  in  the  action  at  Sullivan's 
Island;  his  note  to  (General  Moultrie;  elected  governor, 
1. 119;  chosen  a  member  of  Congress;  appointed,  with 
George  Clymer,  to  visit  the  several  States  and  induce 
them  to  carry  out  the  requisitions  of  Congress;  his 
eloquence  before  the  Virginia  Assembly;  appointed 
minister  to  Holland ;  declines  to  serve ;  elected  Judge 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery ;  appointed  Judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States;  elected  Chief  Justloe 
of  South  Carolina;  his  death;  speech  to  the  South 
Carolina  Assembly,  i.  120;  speech  to  the  General  As- 
sembly of  South  Carolina,  1. 122 ,  notice  of,  2S6;  iL  485. 
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ft.  luUna^  the  governor  of,  1.  626. 

St.  3fark''8,  Florida^  resolutions  of  the  House  of  Bepresen- 

tatlves  relative  to  the  seizure  of  the  posts  at,  iL  278. 
St.  YiKCKNT,  Lord,  iL  270. 
OaUm,  Maw.^  writs  of  assistance,  first  applied  for,  at,  i.  2; 

trial  of  John  F.  Knapp  at,  iL  899. 


Ballvst,  Catiline  eonaplraey  d,  L  56t 

Saratoga,  iL  861 

Baxoxrt,  Lironm  HAiruira,  his  sketch  of  the  life  of 

Dexter,  ii.  287. 
""SaHt  elpquMticB,  •opitnHm  parwn;^  L  61& 
Sa^annak,  siege  o(  L  809. 
Savast,  Mb.,  testimony  in  the  trial  of  J.  F.  Knapp,  IL 

408. 
SoHUTLSB,  PvrxR,  L  82. 
ScHUTLCR,  GxK.  pBiLiP,  daughter  of  marries  Alexaadef 

Hamilton,  L 185. 
Sooleh  JiebMinn  t^n4R,  L  890. 
Soorr,  Lixinr.,  massaaere  of;  iL  277. 
Scott,  Sib  Whuax,  iL  104, 2T0. 
SxDorwicx,  Thxodobs,  at  the  Kew  Tone  ConventioD,  ISIL 

L  658;  at  PhiladelphK  *L  9. 
SxDCxwxoK,  TmcoDOBS,  Jr.,  <;.]aotation8  fWraa,  L  88^ 
Sedition  Ad^  conduct  of  the  Judges   in  relation  to  the, 

il.  61. 
SiLTKiDaa,  Thomas  O.,  trial  oi;  for  killing  Charles  AostiB; 

Samuel  Dexter*s  argument,  IL  889. 
SeminoU  War,  President's  message  in  reference  to  the,  iL 

882;  Henry  Clay's  speech  on  the,  it.  S78L 

SXBOXAKT,  JOKATnAK  DiOKXKSOlf,  iL  60<L 

Skbqxaitt,  Johk,  birth  and  parentage ;  study  of  law;  sd* 
miasioB  to  the  bar ;  appointed  Depatj  Attorney  Oeot* 
ral ;  appointed  by  Jeffsnon,  Commissioner  of  Bsak* 
mpts ;  argument  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  PeBBSjlvasis; 
chosen  to  the  House  of  BeprosentatiTes  of  Penns^vsaiSt 
iL  606 ;  elected  to  Congress ;  discussion  of  the 
quMtlon ;  appointed  minister  to  the  Congress  of 
ma  by  President  Adams;  re-election  to  Cosgiwi 
declines  a  poeition  in  the  cabinet  of  General  HarriMs; 
his  decree  on  the  question  of  the  title  to  the  Fea-patdi 
Island ;  death;  sketch  of  his  character,  607. 

Speech  on  the  Missouri  question ;  TenxttjWuk, 
cessions  of  territory  or  claims  to  territory,  009;  ccf 
slon  fh>m  the  United  States  to  Pemttylvank,  17SS; 
States  have  a  capacity  to  oontnet  with  uAriA* 
uals;  the  admission  of  a  State  a  compact;  a  wrf 
Sute  may  contract,  610;  the  ordinance  of  178T,  Sit; 
power  of  Congress  to  admit  new  States ;  ita  eztMt  (It; 
power  of  Congress  on  the  death  of  the  Prerident  and  Tics- 
President,  618;  government  an  evil ;  ease  of  LoeiiisBS, 
615;  State  rights ;  a  new  State  the  creatoie  of  ths  eoa- 
stitution,  616 ;  slavery,  616 ;  ia  it  essential,  by  the  pria- 
ciples  of  our  oonstitntion,  to  the  character  of  s  Btste, 
that  it  should  have  the  power  of  originating;  otsMisk- 
ing,  or  perpetuating  the  condition  of  slavery  witbii  in 
limits?  517;  political  equality,  619;  ninth  sectioaof  tbf 
first  article  of  the  constltation  considered,  580 ;  his  • 
State  the  power  to  originate  slarery  ?  ice^  621 ;  **vAfn 
tion,"  621 ;  applies  to  fkeemen  arriring  firom  alwoad,  MS 
fbrther  remaiks,  688;  trea^  of  cession,  624;  csm  •> 
Louisiana  farther  considered,  685 ;  dangers  flrom  sa  a 
tension  of  slavery,  62S,  686;  expedient  of  the  mssm^ 
626 ;  slavery  an  evil  fbunded  in  wrong,  686 ;  **  diffoslsB,* 
627,  688;  where  to  end— answer  to  Mr.  Clay,  689. 

SxBBX,  M.,  companion  of  Albert  Gallatin,  1780,  iL  IMi 

SxwALL,  SAJfiTBL,  L  8;  iL  488. 

SxwALL,  Stxphzk,  biographical  siketch  o^  L  8 ;  IL  4I& 

Shabp,  Maboabbt,  ii.  688. 

Shabpless,  Mb.,  portrait  painter,  anecdote  ct,  L  661 

Shaw,  Mks.,  daughter  of  Gen.  Greene,  L  448. 

SHXLT05,  Miss,  first  wife  of  Pstrtok  Henrj,  L  8;  dsslh  a(n 

Shxpabo,  Mb.— See  Knapp^striaL 

Shbbmait,  Boobb.  L  896, 850. 

SnBBTDAir,  Mb.,  in  Parliament,  ii.  188,  847. 

SheriJI^  to  be  collectors  of  revenue,  L  8ft. 
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SUILLABBH,  Mb.— S«o  EiMpplB  trlftL 

BuiPPEN,  Db.,  i.  SM. 

biGOCBXBT,  Andbb,  Dotlco  ot,  iL  287. 

&IGOU&SBT,  Amdbbw,  ii.  287. 

biiocKNBT,  Mabt,  IL  287. 

SiUifia^  Journal  of  a  Tour  through,  by  John  Quincy  A<kIIu^ 
iL250. 

6iaxoNDi,  the  historian,  11. 180. 

^>  Natitms,  Col.  Pickering's  treaty  with,  1.  4S7. 

*^SlwJi€*;''  7*A«,  birthplace  of  Henry  Clay,  it  259. 

aUtttry^  In  the  original  thirteen  States,  the  question  of  de- 
cide«I,  iL  44 ;  Impairs  industry,  49;  has  any  State  In  the 
United  States  a  constitutional  capacity  to  originate  or 
eAtablish  a  state  of  slavery  ?  521 ;  an  evil  founded  In 
wrong,  526 ;  danger  iiom.  an  extension  ot^  525 ;  its  in- 
fluence on  individual  and  national  character,  562. 

Slar6  Trade,  abolished  by  En^and;  reasons  why,  IL  128 ; 
prohibited  by  the  United  States,  44. 

Sla€6  representation^  11.  49. 

JHuiveSy  the  introduction  of,  not  imputable  to  the  present 
generation,  ii.  4S;  property  In,  49;  condition  of  In  the 
United  States,  ISIS,  50. 

Sjikllcb,  the  naturalist,  edits  the  Thsaauru*  Medieus^  L 
525, 

Sjffmi,  Elizabkth,  ii  42S. 

SstiTH,  Jonir,  Senator  fh)m  Ohio ;  participation  in  the  con- 
spiracy of  Aaron  Burr ;  resolution  to  expel,  IL  147. 

Smith,  Major,  see  trial  of  E.  M.  Goodwin. 

SxrrH,  Bev.  Mb.,  tutor  of  James  A.  Bayard,  iL  53. 

f^MiTB,  Samcbl,  of  Maryland,  L  495;  11. 887. 

Bifrrn,  Samtbl  Stakhope,  Tresident  of  New  Jersey  College, 
iLlS9. 

6111TB,  William,  account  of,  I.  88,  270, 454. 

6MITH,  William,  Jr.,  biographical  sketch  oi;  1. 88,850. 

&iimi,  William,  Rbv.,  IL  247. 

Smith,  Wx.  L.,  1. 94. 

Smith,  William  S.,  speech  of  Thomas  Addis  Emmet  In  de- 
fence of;  L  528. 

Son{f«  and  Ballade  of  the  American  Eevolution,  1.  275. 

StnM,  The,  conduct  of  during  the  Revolution,  IL  567. 

South  AmericOy  Miranda's  expedition  against,  L  528;  the 
Independence  of,  IL  425. 

South  Citrolina,  history  ot,  by  David  Bamsay,  1.  809  ;  revo- 
lution in,  by  Ramsay,  809;  speeches  of  John  Rntledge 
to  the  Assembly  of;  1776, 1782,  L  120, 122 ;  tributo  to,  IL 
888. 

SorTHWiCE,  Mb. — See  Knapp^s  triaL 

Spaxks,  Jaked,  LL.D.,  L  454,  456;  II.  180. 

Spain,  the  transactions  of;  L  25 ;  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and,  relative  to  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi, 
475. 

Spectator,  The,  11, 155. 

*^  Squinting  towards  Monarchy,^  L  20. 

Stai»p  ^c^  L  4;  Patrick  Henry's  resolutions  on  the,  U.  450. 

Stabk,  Qbst.  John,  II.  864. 

Statesmen,  John  Randolph's  definition  of;  IL  1S8. 

Steamboats,  the  first  In  America,  L  851. 

Stephen,  Mb.,  author  of  the  Orders  In  Council,  II.  271. 

Stevens,  Col.,  at  the  battle  of  the  Great  Bridge,  IL  8. 

Stkwabt,  Duoald,  II.  480. 

'*Stifp  Abmed  Geobok,'*  Bed  Jacket's  defence  of,  L  427. 

Stiles,  Ezra,  Holmes'  life  of;  11. 144. 

Stockton,  John,  I.  262. 

Stockton,  Richard,  biographical  notice  ol^  I.  262. 

Stone,  Thomas,  L  296. 

Stone,  Wm.  L.,  lives  of  Brant  and  Bed  Jacket,  by,  L  424. 

Stoope,  Ret.  Mb.,  tutor  of  John  Jay,  L  151. 

<iTOBT,  Dr.,  the  case  of,  11.  547. 

Stort,  Jompb,  IL  8,  97 ;  blr^h ;  education  at  Harvard  Col- 


lege ;  studies  law  with  Samuel  Sewall ;  enters  ofBce  of 
Samuel  Putnam,  of  Salem ;  declines  office ;  early  lite* 
rary  efforts;  election  to  Legislature,  II.  422;  his  legal 
publications ;  appointed  Judge  of  Supreme  Court ;  pro 
fessorshlp  at  Cambridge ;  personal  habits;  death,  11.  428, 
424 ;  characteristics  of  the  age,  IL  424, 487 ;  the  Ameri- 
can Indians,  48S ;  sketch  of  Samuel  Dexter  quoted,  287. 

Stobt,  Wm.  W.,  life  of  Joseph  Story  by,  ii.  422. 

Stouohton,  James,  killed  by  B.  M.  Goodwin,  1,  587. 

Strong,  Nathan,  IL  84. 

Sttart,  Capt.  John,  1.  52. 

SuLuvAN,  General,  proposed  by  John  Jay,  for  the  Aineri 
can  Army,  L  152 ;  token  prisoner,  898;  at  Bhode  Ishmd^ 
ii.  88,  886. 

Sullivan,  William,  his  **  Publle  men  of  the  Bevolution," 
1. 15S,  226,  412, 449,  527 ;  IL  84,  289;  rcnmrks  of;  lelaUve 
to  the  conspiracy  of  Aaron  Burr,  L  174;  anecdote  of 
Samuel  De.xter,  recorded  by,  IL  239.— <S^  Ilartfard 
Contention, 

Sumter,  General.  >erolsm  of,  L  122. 

SwANN,  Thomas,  IL  441. 

Swartwout,  Col.— See  "Miranda's  Expedition." 

Switzzxlanis  remarks  on  the  confederacy  of;  L  22,  25. 


TALLEYRANn,  M.,  IL  59,  his  answer  to  Mr.  Livingston,  841. 

Tallien  and  Barras,  ^  the  nation  of  France,**  IL  69. 

Tariff,  speech  on  the,  by  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke,  IL 
169;  Henry  Clay's  speech  on  the,  1S24,  296;  John  0. 
Calhoun's  speech  on  the,  1816,  488 ;  the  praises  of,  to  be 
sung  to  the  tune  of  Old  Hundred,  565. 

Taylor,  Jambs,  Colonel,  testimony  of.  In  the  case  of  Joha 
Smith,  IL  154, 

Taylor,  John,  IL  84 

Taylor,  Zachart,  President,  L  659. 

Tecumseii,  birth ;  early  exploits ;  forms  a  plan  of  uniting 
all  the  Western  tribes  of  Indians,  to  oppose  the  Ameri- 
cans; his  speeches;  abuse  of  the  United  States;  his 
council  with  General  Harrison  at  Yincennes;  ally  of 
the  British ;  holds  the  rank  of  Brigadier  General ;  bat- 
tle of  Brownstown ;  leads  his  Indians  against  Gcnoml 
Miller ;  death  at  the  battle  of  the  Thames ;  anecdotes, 
IL  854,  855 ;  speech  at  Yincennes ;  speech  to  General 
Proctor,  IL  855,  856. 

Tennbnt,  William,  life  of;  by  Ellas  Boudlnot,  1. 268,  —  809. 

Tennessee,  powers  of  the  district  Judges  of;  under  the  old 
establishment,  Ii,  77. 

Terry,  Nathan.    See  Hartford  Convention. 

Tuacher,  Oxenbbidoe,  opposes  the  writs  of  assistance; 
author  of  "The  Sentiments  of  a  British  American,* 
1. 2 ;  notice  of,  IL  446. 

Thachcr,  Thomas,  Bet.,  sermon  on  the  death  of  Samuea 
Adams,  1.  828. 

"  The  Jubilee  qf  the  Constitution,'^  an  address  before  the 
New  York  Historical  Society,  by  John  Q.  Adama. 
IL25a 

"  The  MiUboy  of  the  Slashes.''  IL  259. 

Theology,  a  new  era  In,  IL  429. 

Thesaurus  Medicus,  edited  by  Smellle,  1.  525. 

«  Thirty  Years'  View,'"  quoted,  IL  190. 

Thompson,  Mr.  of  Ya.,  11.  72. 

TuoRPR,  T.  B.,  his  reminiscences  of  S.  6.  Prentiss,  U.  5S0. 

Ticonderoga,  1.  54. 

Tinslet,  Peteb,  IL  259. 

Tone,  Theobald  Wolfe,  IL  548. 

TooKB,  HoRNE,  anecdote  of,  and  the  English  Judge,  U.  17i 

TowNLY,  Colonel,  the  case  of^  IL  546, 547. 
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TowNSicNn,  Chaelis,  death  ot,  L  820. 

lltAOT,  Uriah,  his  early  yoath ;  graduates  at  Tale  College ; 
kis  eloquence;  studies  law:  practice;  elected  to  Con- 
gre»;  his  wit  and  repartee ;  anecdote  of  a  retort  upon 
the  BrltiAh  Minister;  his  Con^n^tHsional  speeches;  poli- 
tics, 1.  481;  society  In  Philadelphia  in  1796;  Mrs. 
Wolcott,  and  Mrs.  Goodrich,  481;  anecdote  of  John 
r  Adams,  482;  "Boston  Junto;"  death  of  Abraham 
Baldwin;  hii  Mineral;  Mr.  Tracy's  last  illness  and 
death,  482. 

Speech  on  the  amendment  of  the  Constitution ;  relatire 
to  the  mode  of  electing  President  and  Vice-President;  a 
faU  and  fair  discussion  necessary ;  the  resolution ;  has  a 
tendency  to  injure  the  small  States;  the  great  States 
objects  of  Jealousy ;  **  man  is  man,*^  482 ;  Compromise 
a  principle  of  the  Constitution;  the  Senate,  438;  Dela- 
ware; debates  in  the  Virginia  Convention;  the  amend- 
ment tends  to  a  consolidation  of  the  Union  into  a  simple 
republic,  484,  485;  struggle  in  framing  the  Constitution, 
485 ;  great  States  destroy  the  small ;  powers  of  the  Pres- 
ident: mode  of  electing  the  President,  486;  compre- 
hemivenoss  of  the  Constitution ;  dangers  to  be  feared 
from  the  amendment,  488 ;  speech  on  the  Judiciary  sys- 
tem, 1802,  442. 

TrsaMon,  definition  of,  ii.  468,  465. 

Trtaty-mahing  Potcer^  remarlu  on,  L  21 ;  Tested  exclusive- 
ly in  the  President,  111. 

Trenton^  AVto  Jertey^  Continental  Congress  met  at,  11.  88 ; 
battle  01^  8M. 

Trimble,  Me.,  ii.  807. 

Trowreidoe,  Edmuitd,  i.  3. 

Truxton,  Commodorb,  his  (Connection  with  Aaron  Burr's 
conspiracy ;  his  deposition  in  the  trial  of^  ii.  151. 

Tryon,  Grmkral,  inyados  New  Haven,  Conn.,  11. 144. 

PrcKER,  St.  Gborof,  notice  of,  ii.  155. 

lucKEKMAN,  Hknrt  T.,  his  biographical  essays,  1.  456;  his 
sketch  of  Gouvemeur  Morris,  456;  his  sketch  of  the  life 
of  I>e  Witt  Clinton,  566 ;  his  ^*  essays  biographical  and 
critical,  567. 

Ttdor,  William,  i.  2, 551 ;  sketch  of  the  life  ot,  91. 
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Underwood,  Mr.,  of  Kentucky,  his  sketch  of  the  life  and 
services  of  Henry  Clay,  ii.  263. 

UnitHi  States,  exports  from  to  England,  year  ending  80th 
September,  1790,  L  94 ;  ad<lrcss  to  the  iH?oplo  of^  on  the 
past,  present,  and  eventual  relations  of  that  country  to 
France,  276;  address  to  the  people  of,  by  Benjamin 
Kiish,  847;  observations  on  the  dispute  between  the 
and  France,  489;  the  commercial  system  of;  tonnage 
and  seamen  employed  in  before  the  Revolution,  IL  87 ; 
value  of  exports  from  the  to  the  British  West  Indies,  89. 

UniUd  StatM  Bank,  Wm.  B.  Giles'  remarks  on,  ii.  1S9. 

VniUd  States  Suprfms  Court,  at  Philwlelphla,  ii.  9. 

Upbam,  Ciiarlrs  W.,  his  sketch  of  John  Qulncy  Adams, 
ii.  247. 

rtrerht,  the  treaty  of,  compared  with  the  British  treaty. 


171>4,  i.  112. 
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Vallfy  Forge,  ii.  8. 

Vax  Uknhsrlakr,  Xicholab,  i.  S2. 

Van  Saxtvooed,  George,  his  lives  of  the  Chief  Justices,  t 

4«»1. 
Veegexxes,  Couxt  de,  differonco  -with  John  Adams,  1.  801. 
Vrbvalex,  Mb.— See  trial  of  K.  M.  Goodwin. 


yineenfus,  Ohio,  Teeumseb*s  speech  at,  ISIQ,  U.  85Bl 

Vindication  o/the  British  Colonies,  by  James  Otis,  L  K 

Vinegar  HiU,  battie  of,  i.  52& 

Virginia,  declaration  of  righta  o^  L  11 ;  the  portion  oC  re* 
apecting  the  Federal  Constitatioii,  80, 88 ;  patrioUam  and 
genius  ol^  88 ;  origin  of  the  name  Ancient  I>oiniaioB, 
40 ;  Cromwell's  ships  and  troops  invade,  40 ;  Baptists  io ; 
persecution  of;  125 ;  union  neeeasary  to,  L  165 ;  AntoU'i 
invasion  of;  ii.  8 ;  letter  to  the  Governor  oi;  ftom  Wa. 
B.  Giles,  resigning  his  seat  in  the  United  States  Seaits. 
189 ;  Court  of  Appeals  of,  250 ;  resolutions  of  17K  cab* 
aidered,  895 ;  reception  of  the  ^tamp  Act  In,  450 ;  refla- 
tions of  1798,  675. 

Virginia,  Convention  q^  17T6;,  L  161 

Virginia  Gasette,  I IM. 

Voltaibb,  his  history  of  Charles  XIL,  II.  155. 
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Wabash  River,  the  massacre  on  the,  iL  IBS;  Indian  torn 
on  the,  destroyed,  272. 

Waddkll,  Kxv.  Doctor,  IL  472. 

W^ADSwoRTii,  J.,  of  Conn,  at  Philadelphia,  it.  9. 

WardTs  Essay  an  Contraband,  IL  106. 

Warker,  Colokbl. — See  trial  of  B.  M.  Goodwin. 

Warrek,  Joseph,  birth  of;  his  parentage,  gradnat«!S  at 
Harvard  University;  an  anecdote  of  his  college  lift: 
studies  medicine ;  success  in  tho  treatment  of  small-pox : 
marries  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Richard  Hooton ;  cHnmeocM 
his  political  life ;  quotation  ftY>m  a  private  letter  cf 
concerning  the  imposition  of  England,  L  57 ;  contrib* 
utes  to  the  Boston  Gazette,  under  the  signature  of  a 
true  patriot ;  quotation  ftrom ;  orations  in  commemucv 
tion  of  the  Boston  massacre ;  anecdote  illustratire  trf 
his  fearlessness  of  character,  L  58 ;  narrow  escape  from 
death,  during  an  engagement  with  the  British  oa  tb^ir 
return  fh>m  Lexington ;  elected  President  of  the  Pn» 
vincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts ;  the  battle  of  Boaker 
Hill ;  death  of  Warren,  L  59 ;  oration  on  the  Bo^Uib 
massacre,  L  60, 880, 559;  tribute  to,  IL  864. 

Wasuixotox,  Auoustike,  L  251. 

Washington  City,  BuAis  King's  speech  on  the  dcstractiAa 
of,  IL  85. 

Washington,  Geobob,  parentage  and  birth  of;  early  V>Ye 
of  military  life ;  desire  to  enter  the  British  nary :  mil* 
shipman's  warrant ;  the  surveying  expedition ;  app(43t« 
ed  ma^oT  in  tho  Virginia  militia ;  visiu  the  valley  of  th» 
Ohio ;  placed  In  command  of  troops ;  march  to  Gnut 
Meadows ;  capture  of  a  body  of  the  enemy ;  Fort  >V 
cessity;  Braddock's  defeat ;  narrow  escape;  ai^at«l 
*^  Coromander-ln-chlef  of  all  the  forces  raised,  asd  u 
be  raised  in  Virginia,**  L  251 ;  expedition  to  Fort  Da 
Qnesne;  marriage ;  delegate  to  the  Congress  of  1774; 
chosen  Commander-in-chief  of  the  American  armv ;  bit 
career ;  retires  to  Mount  Vernon ;  the  Federal  C«dt«i- 
tion ;  appointed  its  President ;  elected  President  of  tht 
United  States ;  farewell  address;  appointed  Lieutcnaat* 
general  of  the  American  army ;  his  death,  252 ;  inaugural 
address,  1789,  252;  reception  at  New  York,  25± 

Farewell  address,  254 ;  speech  on  receiving  his  ap- 
pointment as  Commander-in-chief  of  the  American 
army,  254;  union,  255;  North  and  South;  £s>t  an-i 
West;  geographical  discriminations,  256;  MiwaMpji: 
treaties  with  Spain  and  Great  Britain;  a  goveramfat 
for  tho  whole  indispensable ;  danger  fh»m  factions,  S^' 
faction  enfeebles  administration  parties;  reciprocal 
checks ;  religion  and  morality  necessary  to  politieal 
pro!»pvrity;   education;   public  credit,  S5S*  revroWi 
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to  be  eoltivatod ;  foreign  inflaence,  2S0 ;  alliances ; 
proelamation  of  22<1  April,  1798 ;  neutrality,  260;  antlci- 
pationA,  261 ;  aathorahip  of  firewell  address,  261 ;  ap- 
pointed with  Patrick  Henry,  by  the  Ya.  House  of  Bor- 
gMses,  to  prepare  a  plan  of  defence  for  the  colony,  L  10 ; 
ofTers  the  position  of  Secretary  of  State  to  Patrick 
Henry,  11;  meiiiber  of  Congress,  1774,  42;  letter  to 
John  Jay,  tendering  him  the  Chief  Justiceship,  157; 
John  Adamses  tribute  to,  249 ;  Elias  Boudinot^s  dedication 
to,  269 ;  the  title  glTcn  to,  by  Lord  Howe,  294;  life  of, 
by  Bamsay,  809;  oath  of  office  administered  to,  861 ;  at 
Trenton,  450 ;  ^  First  In  War,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in 
the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,**  452 ;  Henry  Leo^s  Eulogy 
on,  i.  449;  correspondence  with  Oouverneur  Morris,  456; 
George  Mlnot's  Eulogy  of;  652;  "an  assassin,**  604; 
MArshall*s  life  of,  IL  8;  origin  of  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shairs  acquaintance  with,  8;  appoints  John  Marshall 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  9 ;  Albert  Gal- 
latin*s  first  interview  with,  181 ;  Tristam  Burges*  speech 
on  the  removal  of  the  remains  of;  822. 

Wathingion  National  Journal^  i.  ^0. 

Watch  Toteer^  the  account  of;  i.  88. 

Watcshouse,  Bknjamik,  letter  firom  John  Adams  to,  U. 
248. 

Waterloo,  battle  of,  IL  261. 

Watkins,  Henry,  it  259. 

Watwb,  Gkn.  Amthokt,  L  672. 

Wkbb,  Mb. — See  Knapp*s  trial. 

VxBSTKR,  Dakiel,  birth;  ancestry;  education;  anecdotes 
of  his  early  life ;  student  at  Phillip's  Academy,  ii.  857 ; 
returns  to  Salisbury ;  preparation  for  and  admission  to 
Dartmouth  College ;  commences  the  study  of  law ;  stu- 
dent in  the  office  of  Christopher  Gore,  Boston ;  reftisol 
of  a  clerkship  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas ;  commences 

.       practice  at  Boscawen ;  removal  to  Portsmouth ;  elected 

I  to  Congre5S ;  speeches ;  residence  in  Boston ;  Dartmouth 
College  case ;  argument  before  United  States  Supreme 
Court;  delegate  to  Massachusetts  Convention  for  re- 
%'iiiion  of  State  constitution;  oration  at  Plymouth; 
elected  to  Congress  from  Massachusetts,  ii.  859 ;  enters 
Senate  of  United  States ;  reply  to  Hayne ;  ytsits  Europe ; 
appointed  Secretary  of  State  by  General  Harrison ;  Ash- 
burton  treaty ;  resignation,  and  return  to  Massachusetts; 
re-election  to  Senate ;  re-appointed  Secretary  of  State 
by  President  Fillmore ;  death ;  estimates  of  his  character, 
U.  860 ;  address  at  Banker  Hill,  17th  June,  1825,  ii.  862, 
869 ;  argument  in  Knapp*s  trial,  899,  421 ;  tribute  to 
Alexander  Hamilton,  i.  186 ;  notices  of,  ii.  288, 807,  557. 
Speech  on  Foot's  resolution;  reference  to  Mr.  Ben- 
ton ;  ^  matches  and  over  matches,**  Ii.  871 ;  the  coalition ; 
Banqno*s  gho&t ;  Nnthan  Dane,  872 ;  ordinance  of  1787 ; 
Missouri  question,  873 ;  resolution  of  March,  1790,  874 ; 
north-west  territory ;  Hartford  Convention,  875 ;  farther 
remarks ;  speech  of  Colonel  Barre  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, 876;  sale  of  public  lands,  877;  internal  improve- 
ment, 87S ;  education  to  be  promoted  by  the  States,  878 ; 
the  course  of  New  England  relative  to  the  public  lands, 
879 ;  powers  of  governmeut  in  regard  to  Internal  affairs, 
8S0 ;  Mr.  McDufflo's  speech ;  "  Consolidation ;  **  Cumber- 
land Boad,  8S2;  reply  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  8S8;  the  tariff, 
8S4;  parties;  General  Washington  and  John  Adams, 
886 ;  Essex  Junto,  8S7 ;  character  of  South  Carolina,  83S ; 
Massachusetts,  869;  Virginia  resolution,  839,  890;  con- 
stitutional resistance,  890;  origin  of  government,  and 
the  source  of  Its  power,  390,  891 ;  tariff  of  1828 ;  an  usur- 
pation in  South  Carolina,  891 ;  New  England  puts  forth 
no  such  doctrine,  892;  the  embargo  law,  898;  tribute 
to  Samuel  Dexter,  894;  Virginia  resolutions  of  1799; 
right  of  States,  895;  consequences  of  State  interference, 


897 ;  "  Liberty  and  Union,  now  and  forerer,  one  and !» 

separable,**  899. 
Wbbstxr,  EnsintzKB,  iL  857. 
Wkbstkb,  Ezkkiel,  IL  859. 
WnsTBB,  PxTXB  £.,  testimony  In  the  trial  of  J.  F.  Kni;pp= 

iL41& 
WsLLiKOToir,  Duke  of;  IL  261. 

WxLLS,  Wm.  ViNcnrr,  his  life  of  Samuel  Adanos,  L  825. 
Wblbh,  John,  son-in-law  of  John  Knox,  L  290. 
WMt  Indiu,  British,  L  100, 101. 
We^moreland  County,  Ka.,  the  birth-place  of  Washington^ 

L558. 
Westphalia,  treaty  of;  164S,  467. 
West  Point,  cannon  conveyed  to,  f.  154. 
Wev/iyrd  County,  Ireland,  Insurrection  oi;  1.  626. 
Whbatlakd,  Mb.,  testimony  in  Knapp*8  trial,  IL  419. 
Whxatoit,  Hxnbt,  his  life  of  William  Pinkney,  iL  98, 287. 
Whiskey  Insurrection,  the,  in  Penn.,  L  448;  Albert  Gall* 

tin*8  speech  on  the,  iL  182. 
Whttb,  Hekbt,  IL  404. 
Whitb,  JosBpn,  murder  o^  IL  899. 
WhiU  Plains,  battU  qf,  iL  857. 
Whitb,  Stxphkn,  IL  405u 

WniTMAir,  Mb.,  In  the  trial  of  Thonu«  O.  SeUHdge,  IL  242. 
WnmrxT,  STEPnEir,  the  inventor  of  the  cotton-gin,  IL  480. 
WiCKHAM,  John,  counsel  in  the  trial  of  Aaron  Burr,  iL  461 ; 

answer  to  his  argument  by  Wm.  Wirt,  462. 
Wickloio  County,  Ireland,  insurrection  of;  i.  526. 
Wikb,  Mb.— See  trial  of  B.  M.  Goodwin. 

WlLBBBTORCZ,  iL  128. 

Wn.cocK»,  John. — See  "  Fort  Wilson.** 

Wilkinson,  Judge,  Prentiss*s  defence  ot,  IL  582. 

William  and  Mary  College,  L  168;  John  Marshall  at,  iL  8. 

Williams,  Eldha.  L  627. 

Wilson,  James,  birth  of;  early  education;  emigrates  to 
Pennsylvania;  studies  law;  his  success  in  his  profea- 
sion ;  the  great  land  case ;  chosen  to  the  command  of  the 
militia  of  Carlisle,  Penn.;  pecuniary  misfortunta;  com- 
mences political  life,  1.  65;  elected  to  the  Provincial 
Convention  of  PennsylTsnia ;  nominated  to  the  Con- 
tinental Congress;  is  opposed  by  Joseph  Gallaway; 
elected  to  Congress ;  removes  to  Maryland ;  appointed 
Advocate-general  of  the  French  nation  in  the  United 
States;  signs  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  the 
affair  of  ""Fort  Wilson,**  L  66;  appointed  director  of 
the  Bank  of  North  America;  re-elected  to  Congress; 
appointed  on  a  commission  to  settle  the  difficulties  be« 
tween  Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut,  1782;  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Convention  of  the  United  States ; 
advocates  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution,  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Convention  ;  appointed  Judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States;  professor  in  tho 
College  of  Philadelphia;  revises  the  laws  of  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  his  death ;  his  literary  productions ;  speech  in 
vindication  of  the  colonies,  1775,  L  68 ;  resolution  against 
the  Boston  Port  Bill,  L  71,  120. 

Speech  on  the  Federal  Constitution ;  difficulties  the 
Federal  Convention  were  obliged  to  encounter  in  the 
formation  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  difficulty  of  pre- 
paring an  efficient  system,  I.  74;  diversity  of  sentiment 
among  the  members  of  the  convention ;  the  citizens  ot 
the  United  States  warm  and  earnest  in  their  sense  of 
ft-eedom;  voted  according  to  his  Judgment;  extent  of 
country  to  be  governed,  considered,  75;  confederate 
states  of  Europe ;  the  Swiss  Cantons,  tho  United  Nether- 
lands, the  Achaean  League,  the  Lydan  ConAsderacy,  the 
Amphlctyonic  Council,  differ  from  tho  United  States; 
the  science  of  government  yet  In  Its  in&ncy;  govern* 
ments,  in  general,  the  result  of  force  or  neddent;  r«prA> 
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•entatioii  not  the  §oU  principle  of  gorenment  In  Europe, 
76;  line  between  national  and  state  gOTemments;  ene- 
cese  of  tlie  oonTention ;  eode^  requires  dTil  restraint ; 
ciyll  government  neoMsary  to  man,  77 ;  division  danger^ 
ons;  one  confMerata  repoblio  best,  78;  **fiideral  liber- 
ty  ^  the  end  of  the  system ;  States  shoald  resign  a  part 
ot  their  political  liberty ;  States  and  eitisens  represented ; 
illnstratlon  of  the  end  proposed  to  be  obtained  by  the 
convention ;  the  confederation  inadequate,  79 ;  supreme 
power;  parliamentary  power  absolute;  in  the  United 
States,  eonstitutions  are  superior  to  legislatures;  the 
people  superior  to  constitutions;  all  authority  derived 
from  the  {people,  80,  81. 

WiNBTOir,  William,  anecdote  of  the  oratory  of^  i.  & 

WiKT,  Jacob,  iL  489. 

WuT,  William,  birth ;  parentage ;  early  lifo  and  education ; 
anecdotes,  ii.  489 ;  tutor  in  the  ikmily  of  Bei^amin  Ed- 
wards; studies  law  with  William  P.  Hunt;  removes  to 
the  office  of  Thomas  Swann ;  commences  practice  at 
Culpepper  Court  House,  Ya.,  iL  441 ;  marriage ;  resi- 
dence in  the  county  of  Albemarle;  literary  pursuits; 
removal  to  Bichmond ;  elected  clerk  of  House  of  Dele- 
gates;  counsel  for  Callender;  chosen  Chancellor  of 
Eastern  Chancery  District;  resignation;  the  British 
spy;  trial  of  Aaron  Burr;  election  to  Virginia  House  of 
Delegates;  prepares  Biography  of  Patrick  Henry ;  ap- 
pointed by  President  Madison  United  States  Attorney 
for  Virginia,  448;  appointed  by  Mr.  Monroe  Attorney- 
General  of  United  States;  his  practice  in  Supreme 
Court ;  impeachment  of  Judge  Peck ;  death ;  discourse 
on  Jefferson  and  Adams,  448, 460 ;  speech  on  the  trial 
of  Aaron  Burr,  461, 470;  speech  on  the  Cherokee  case, 
469, 470;  account  of  Patrick  Henry's  sppesranoe  in  the 
Par90iCt  CavM^  L  9;  account  of  the  death  of  B.  O. 
Harper,  490 ;  the  character  of  Jefferson,  iL  449. 

WuTAR,  Cabpab,  at  Edinburgh,  L  G9S. 

WiTHXBSPOOir,  Jomr,  L  262, 809 ;  ancestry,  birth,  and  educa- 
tion ;  licensed  to  preach ;  church  at  Beith ;  his  reputa- 
tion ss  a  preacher;  Scotch  rebellion  of  1745;  raises  a 
corps  of  militia ;  marches  to  Glasgow ;  battle  of  Fal- 
kirk; taken  prisoner  and  confined  in  the  Castle  of 
Doune;  his  fellow-prisoners;  attempted  escape,  L  290, 
291 ;  ii\)ury  of  his  comrades,  291 ;  battle  of  Culloden ; 
release;  removal  to  Paisley;  emigrates  to  America; 
presidency  of  New  Jersey  College ;  literary  productions ; 
^'ecclesiasUcal  characteristics,''  291,  292;  Warburton's 
opinion  of  them;  apology  for  the  ** characteristics;" 
opposes  theatrical  ezhiblUons;  death  of  Dr.  Finlay; 
New  Jersey  College ;  elected  to  Congress ;  anecdote  of^ 
292 ;  reply  to  Governor  Franklin ;  opposition  to  Thomas 
Paine ;  his  speeches  in  Congress;  addresses  of  Congress 
recommending  Cuts;  his  literary  labors;  dti^  298; 
Bodgera*  sketch  cf  his  life. 


Bpeedi  on  the  conferenoe  with  Lord  Howe,  SH* 
Washington's  title;  message  of  Lord  Howe  to  Cofr 
gress ;— shoald  have  been  secret,  294 ;  the  Sooteh  rebe'r 
lion  of  1745;  cowardioe  of  the  British  troops  at  Praua 
and  Falkirk ;  militia  of  England  compared  with  thst  cf 
America;  Lrad  Howe's  letter  to  Dr.  FrsnUin;  tbA 
three  claeses  in  America;  the  toriea,  the  whigs,  and  the 
army,  295^  296L 

Speech  on  the  Confederation;  necessity  of  ualoa;  s 
lasUng  confederacy  deeirable,  296 ;  danger  from  trtacb* 
.  ery  among  the  colonies ;  slaves  of  freemen  meet  grier- 
ously  oppressed ;  LaeedmnonlaQS  and  Helotes ;  Borasn; 
Cnsar ;  danger  fitnn  poe^nement,  S97 ;  human  pro* 
gress ;  rights  of  consdenoe  In  England ;  Cantons  of 
Switzerland,  29a 

Speech  on  the  convention  with  General  Bnrgofiic; 
non-complianoe  with  ita  terms,  298;  Burgoyne's  letter 
in  the  London  Gaiette,  293 ;  General  Gates ;  British 
army  humiliated;  Bomanaat  the  Caodlne  Forks;  Sam- 
nites;  letter  fh>m  General  Burgoyno  to  General  Gst««; 
convention  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  299;  the  au 
of  books  and  systems ;  character  of  Burgoyne ;  hl»  proc- 
lamations, 800. 

•  Speech  on  the  appointment  of  plenipotentiaries:  dif- 
ference between  John  Adams  and  the  Count  de  Ter 
gennes,  801 ;  Dr.  Franklin ;  Mr.  Lee ;  Mr.  Deaae ;  Hr. 
Laurens,  802;  sjfeech  on  the  Loan  Office  certiflcatM; 
public  credit,  808;  part  of  a  speech  on  the  Fiasncei: 
Loan  Office  oertiflcates ;  continental  money ;  CoUege  of 
New  Jersey,  80S. 

Wolcott,  Ouvbb,  L  481 ;  resigns  the  Treasury  Department, 
U.288. 

WoLra,  GsimtAL,  i.  450 ;  iL  8&7. 

WoLSTOKORArr,  Maby,  U.  127. 

Women^  rights  of;  of  New  Jersey,  L  868L 

Woods,  Bav.  Samvsl,  iL  858. 

WuoRT,  Mr. ^  of  Ohio,  L  477 ;  on  the  Judldary  Com- 
mittee, iL  826. 

WriU  qfAMUtanet^  James  Otis's  speech  on,  1.  4 ;  il.  447. 

Wtthx,  Gnosos,  chancellor  of  Virginia,  L  164;  iL  8,  ISA. 
289,449,454. 


TaU  CoUtgt^  James  HlUhouso  elected  treasurer  of;  iL  14S; 

notice  oi;  472. 
ToMoo  Que^tion^  John  BandoIpVs  remarks  on  the^  iL  15T. 
TxAMAira,  Sib  Jomr,  L  48. 
YtUow  F09sr,  history  of  the,  by  Dr.  Bush,  L  847 ;  ii  Ns« 

York ;  account  of;  iL  219. 
Torktmon^  Pa^  Congress  at,  L  455 ;  battle  o(  iL  861 
Tarktovn  GoMgtU,  IL  227. 


